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THE BURDEN <)E ISABEL* 

Bv i. MACLAREN COBBAN, 

Author of ‘Master of His Fate;* ‘A Soldier and a Gentleman,' &c. 

CHAPTER 1. — THE RETURN OF THE MASTER. 


To the aesthetically minded, Southern Lancashire 
is the most provoking and irrigating region within 
the cua.sU of Great Britain. It constantly suggests 
iftftffllieru might have been unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for delight in the picturesque and the 
beautiful, hud they not been hewn away, tram- 
pled on, or covered up by the remorseless genius 
of modern Lancashire industry. Here, for in- 
stance, is a glen which Nature intended to he as 
romantic as any in the north, with birch-clothed 
sides, a clear and frolicsome trout -stream, and 
turf as soft and scented as the mead of Asphodel. 
Nature’s intention, however, has been thwarted, 
and before us are merely a convenient hollow' 
and convenient water for dye-works : the sky- 
line is cut by a tall smoking chimnJy ; the upper 
end of the glen is blocked by a pile of building 
and a dirty dam ; the birches are stunted and 
blighted by smoke and the gases of filthy chemi- 
cals ; ’the stream is choked by ashes and other 
refus# and is shrunk to an ashamed and noisome 
dribb&^and the mead of Asphodel is turned into 
a broad tfvNier-track for . mill-hands and coal- 
carts.^Thut is a common and saddening sight 
in Southern Lancashire. Yet are there others 
.where it is pleasant and cheering to see that, 
under w^per and kindly control, the genius of 
moder^industry may have room and verge 
^ou/y/without committing outrage of a wanton 
kind^upon dear Mother Nature. Not very far 
from the glen (or dough) already indicated there 
is another — or was, a few years ago— where 
Nature had not been outraged, but only tamed 
a little. There also were chimney-shafts and 
buildings and a dam ; but the chimneys were 


notably tall, so that smoke and acrid vapours 
were carried far above the glen ; the buildings 
were half-hid by healthy and stalwart elms, and 
smothered with ivy and flowering creepers ; and 
the dam looked like a natural lake, its wholesome 
w r liters Wing inhabited by fish and water-fowl, 
and by the homely duck and the stately swan, 
and its shady hanks overgrow r n with flags and 
meadow-sweet. There the stream was clear, and 
frolicked gaily along at its own sweet w ill, flash- 
ing over pebbles and circumventing obstructive 
boulders, or boldly dashing over them. Then?, 
too, the turf was turf, green and sweet, where 
children romped of an afternoon, lads and lasses 
walked of an evening, and fairies even danced o' 
nights to the amazement of the prick-eared, half- 
tame rabbits. And the kindly arranger and 
controller of all this was George Suflield, cotton- 
spinner and calico-printer, and Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

On a certain night late in May, Mr Suflield was 
walking along the brink of the glen on a foot- 
path that led from the station. He w r as return- 
ing from a sedulous attention to the legislation 
of the country to enjoy the brief vacation of 
Whitsuntide, in the bogom of his family. It was 
very late— almost midnight, indeed-— but a full 
moou illumined all the scene with a pale mystic 
light— the dough, the park beyond it, with the 
| Hall, towards which its master was making his 
way, and the village before him with its neat 
; cottages and gardens, and i(s church standing 
| white in the moonlight with its tower and its 
tapering Spire, Suflield walked like a man well 
I pleased with himself and his kind, bearing his 
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bulging Gladstone bag, as he did his years, 
lightly. He was a man of sixty or more, blit lie 
was what is called ‘well preserved.* Hir hair 
and beard were grizzled, that is to say ; but, 
while tall and strongly built, he was straight 
and ruddy, and he showed a line, careless, 
open front to the world. Whether the influ- 
ence of the moon or the neighbourhood of the 
fairies of the dough had touched him, he was 
in a light and vacant mood. He did not whistle 
as lie went ‘ for want of thought ; * but he 
hummed little catches to himself, and quoted to 
himself random scraps from his random reading. 
The tower of the fehurcli which he had built 
caught his roving eye, and he quoted— not too 
'correctly — 

They built up the tower of Juniley-Jee. 

They built it up to a goodly height 

At eleven o’clock on a Thursday night. 

‘Why Thursday night?* he asked himself, with 
a low chuckle of enjoyment of the absurdity 
of the thing. ‘And why on earth' at eleven 
o’clock? Ah, well; I suppose it was Just 
meant to make ’you laugh ; and it does.* 

Thus he walked leisurely along, enjoying the 
soft night-air, enjoying the moonlight, enjoying 
the fair rich scene spread before him, and enjoy- 
ing above all the sense that he had become the 
possessor and controller of all he saw by his own 
effort He came of an obscure but sturdy and 
honest stock. His father had been a farmer and 
weaver, ‘back o’ th’ White Moss,* in the easy old 
days before Lancashire industry had become so 
enormous, congested, and reckless. . Ilis parents 
had given him a sound body and a shrewd head, 
a large heart and a small education, and by the 
help of God and of a resolute purpose — and, it 
must be added, of a good wife, whom he adored 
— he had done the rest himself. Note him well ; 
for he was of a generation that is fasf passing 
away, a generation whose sons seem to lack much 
of the olid Lancashire ‘grit,* and the cheery and 
intrepid energy that set England in the front 
of the commerce and the humanity of the 
world. 

As he continued his placid way, suddenly there 
came from the dough lieneatli him, and, it 
seemed to him, from a spot not far off, the squeak 
of a scared or captured rabbit, and dose upon 
it a soothing and satisfied ‘ Wir-roo ! * 

‘A poacher! The rascal!’ exclaimed Suffield 
to himself. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he set down 
his bag and slipped over the brow of the dough. 
He had but turned a hillock when, in the shade 
of two or three birches, he saw a creature in 
white — man or woman, he could not tell which — 
kneeling on the ground and holding a struggling 
rabbit by the ears. » 

‘Put that beast down !* cried Suffield. 

4 Ow ! ’ exclaimed the creature* at once dropping 
the rabbit, which bounded away and disappeared 
in a hole. 

‘ And who the dickens are you to come poach- 
ing here?’ demanded Suffield. ‘Stand up and 
show yourself.’ 

The creature in white stood up, and came 
softly forward into the full moonlight <. Suffield 
was amused to sea creature resolve itself into 
a black man with very bright eyes and white 


teeth, and wearing a big white turban, a kfnd 
of white blouse with an Ample red sash, and 
trousers of some dark material/* The black man 
made a profound obeisance with his black hands 
crossed upon his white breast 

‘ Jjjtepectable sir,’ he murmured in a very soft 
voice. He said no more, hut bowed still lower 
and slowly shook his head, as if to deprecate the 
white man’s anger. 

‘Where on earth do you come from?* said 
Suffield. ‘Art a boggart?* he demanded, lapsing 
into dialect, ‘or a kind o* demon fro’ th* pit?* 

‘ Respectable sir; no,’ answered the black man. 
‘To speak with regards to your ‘terms, 1 am not 
a demon, etcetera. I am Daniel— at your kind, 
respectable services.’ 

‘What?’ laughed Suttield, with a pleasant 
reminiscence in his mind of the judge m Pick - 
wick. ‘ Daniel Nathaniel, or Nathaniel Daniel ?* 

‘ Respectable sir, no,* answered Daniel ; 4 1 am 
Daniel Trichinopoly. The same time I must 
s(iy I am servant, dressing-boy, and cook, and 
have answered to several others’ capacity as 
clerk, store -keeper, etcetera, etcetera to a gentle- 
man staving at the great Hall, namely, the Sahib 
Raynor/ 

‘*01i, ah!’ exclaimed Suttield. ‘You’re Mr 
Raynor’s black servant. But why couldn’t you 
say that in so many words V 

4 Respectable sir,’ answered Daniel, ‘ I am regret 
to say that I have said it in so many words as 
I was able.’ 

‘Ah,* said Suffield, with a laugh, ‘I make no 
doubt you have.— Weil, Daniel, your master 
has arrived then. When did he come? Ay- 
dav V 

‘Respectable sir,* answered Daniel, still with 
mellifluous precision, ‘if care should be taken 
to be true the Sahib Raynor arrived the day 
before to-day.* 

‘But you haven’t told me, Daniel, how you 
came to be snaring my rabbits. The rabbits 
I are mine, you know : I am Mr Suffield.* 

4 Ah, respectable sir, you are indeed the Sahib 
Suffield I Large and splendid sir, I kiss your 
hem ;’ and lie was about to carry his salutation 
into effect. 

‘No, no, .nan; don’t do that,’ said Suffield 
hurriedly ; for lie had the English shame of 
homage of that grovelling sort. ‘Stand up and 
tell me why you were snaring my rabbits: we 
call it poaching.’ 

‘ Poaching ! ’ Daniel accepted the word with a 
supple bow. 4 Now I must say I am taking 
myself a walk in the scenery, ana I am thinking 
nicely of the moon q f India ; the same time my 
sharp eye see a little w,ild beast run, and I am 
say to myself : “ The little wild beast is made to 
catch and cook. I am intention to catch and 
cook and curry him for my master, the Sahib 
Raynor, etcetera.” With regards, large and 
splendid sir,’ said Daniel, with another numhle 
obeisance, ‘I hope I am forgive for my own 
experience* I am iust come the day before to- 
day, and I am still not learned in the manners, 
customs, ways, etcetera.* 

‘But, Daniel,’ said Suffield, very much inter- 
ested and amused, ‘I thought a Hindu, or a 
Buddhist— I don’t know which you are— was 
forbidden by his religion to catch and kill any 
beast.* 
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* Large and splAidid air,* said Daniel, in an 4 All right, dad/ 

energy of resentment, 4 with regal'd to above I am It was good to Bee the looks of affection and 

not Hindu, I am not Buddhist : I am Chli&tian confidence that passed between father and son. 
like my master 1 ’ 4 And how ’s Tuinmas V called Suftield after the 

4 H’m, ha,* said Suftield, struck by the rmily ; elderly man-servant, who was retiring in Daniel’s 
4 you Ve liad jue there. I suppose that u answer company. • 

enough— that you are Christian— -1 ike your master. ‘Pretty bobbish, mester/ answered Tummas, 

You’ve learned your Christian lesson well. And, ‘as the say in’ is/ 

now, you ’re going back to iny house, I suppose, ‘That’ s all right,* said .Suftield. Then in a low 
Daniel, Let us walk on together/ voice lie remarked to his son : 4 He was going 

‘Large and spleudid sir/ said Daniel, making away .looking rather disappointed. He thought, 
another obeisance with his dingy hands crossed J I suppose, 1 had forgotten him, poor owd Turn- 
oil his white breast, 4 1 will be highly thankful/ 1 mas !■ Is your mother ujj?* 

4 God made man upright/ said Suilield to him- ‘No/ unswered Qborge — ‘mother has gone to 
self, ‘ but lie will how and wriggle/ bed/ 

So they climbed out of the dough and returned ‘And Unde Harry ?’ 
to find Mr Suflield’a bag, which Daniel insisted ‘He has gone to bed too/ said George. ‘The 
on carrying ; and thus they went on their way rest uf#us have been to the theatre/ 
through the village, past the works, round the ‘ Oh, it ’s father !’ cried a charming young lady, 
head of the dough, across the stream by a pretty jumping up and running to Suftield the moment 
rustic bridge, and into the park properly so lie showed himself in the dining-room, 
called. The nark was extensive, and the house — 1 Yes, my lass/ said lie, taking her in his arms — 

Holdsworth Hall — stood on a gentle eminence she was small and slight, though shapely — ‘ it is 
about half a mile from the works and the village, feyriicr. —And here ’s Cousin Isabel too/ 

Mr Suflicld and his strange companion therefore A tall, dark, and strikingly handsome young 
had plenty of time to become acquainted with lady, who had stcxxl waiting with a smile for her 
each other. Suilield Vas one of those of whom \ turn to In* saluted, now came forward. ‘I’m 
Sir Walter Si%»tt approved, who act, consciously ; here again, you see, uncle/ said she when she 
or unconsciously, on the great Roman writer’s | had kissed him. 

rule- ‘nihil lnimani a me alietium puto’— who j ‘Yon can’t come too often, my lass,’ said 
are familiar and sympathetic, that is to .say, with j Suftield. ‘The only mistake you make, as I’ve 
all sorts and conditions of men, and who think told you before, is not to stay here altogether/ 
no human creature too humble, too stupid, too ’ 4 It’s kind of you to say that, uncle, even 

iguynmt, or too foreign to teach them something, though you have said it K-fore. 13ut you know 
rrdtff the dusky Daniel— w\jo, closer at hand and I’m an old maid’ 

in the fuller light, was seen to he not black, but * An old maid!’ exclaimed Suftield's daughter, 
rather brown or cotlee-eolouivd — In* learned, what clasping her round the waist. ‘ Hear her, father ! 
ho already knew fairly well, that cotton-spinning IIi;ar her, George!— An old maid at four-aud- 
und weaving and calico-printing were rapidly twenty !’ 

becoming great industries about Bombay ; more- ‘Still, niv dear/ .slid Cousin Isabel, ‘like the 
over, that Daniel himself when a very young man . old gentleman 'in the play, I protest in the face 
had worked in a cotton mill, and that he hail a j of Europe that in essence if not in actual fact 1 
longing to become better acquainted with cotton- j am an old maid. I have my own queer, solitary 
manufacture in general, because lie believed — bail ways that I should not like to give up/ 
he not evidence at his elbow in support of his j ‘Well/ said Suilield, ‘you must be fonder o’ 
belief ! — that that way splendour and fortune lay. ' other people’s brats than I should be, Libel, to 
It wits a memorable conversation, though, like spend all your days teaching one lot after another 
most things memorable, it became So only in the —one down t’other come on/ 
light of subsequent events— events which upper- ‘ Don’t you speak of teaching, uncle/ laughed 
tain to this story. Isabel, ‘rather as if it were lighting?’ 

4 It’s late; you VI better come in this way/ said ‘I know I’d rather do the lighting myself. — 
Suftield, when they had reached the great Hall Have you had supper? I think I ’ll just have a 
door. ‘Some uf the family up, 1 see : there’s mouthful/ 

light in the diniug-rooni/ He sat down to eat and drink, and the others. 

He knocked and rang a loud peal, and a young sit alx»ut him. 
gentleman in evening dre^s and a sleepy -looking ‘ Well/ said Suftield, ‘tell me what you saw at 
elderly servant in knee-breeches came to open the the theatre. Was it in the play to-night, Isabel, 
door together. Both appeared a little surprised that the old gentleman protested in the face of 
to see the strange companion the master of the Europe ? 1 like that saying; 44 protested in the 

house had got. face of Eurojie/’ I dartaiy, when he was stand - 

‘Oh, Trichy/ said the young man, pamm, ing in his own hack-kitchen/ 

4 you ’re out late/ • ‘Something like that, uncle/ answered Isabel. 

‘Yes, Sahib George/ grinned Daniel— lie hail ‘But. it was uot in the play to-night; it’s in a 
elearlv got into the way already of regarding French play/ 

‘ Sahib’ George as an amusing person— 4 1 appear ‘Oh, ah/ said her uncle; ‘a French plav : 
be/ ' ' Froifthies say that kind o’ thing. What was the 

4 Well, father/ said George*, grasping the pater- plav, then, to-niglit V 
ual hand, 4 you Vo come home at last’ (3eorge«answeivd his father in some detail. It 

4 Yea, lad/ said Suftield ; ‘and right glad I am was notable that he had not spoken till then, 
to be out o* that big, roaring Loudon. — And that while Cousin Isabel had been excusing her- 
how *s tilings V self, lie bad appeared uneasy, not to say impatient 
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and hurt, and that he had cast on her several 
appealing looks, of which she had remained either 
unconscious or regardless. About the quality of 
the play and the players the young people did 
not agree. Both play and players were London 
successes — a fact which seemed to subdue what 
critical judgment the easy and good-natured 
■ George possessed : like most of the younger gener- 
ation, he believed in all things metropolitan ; he 
had his -coats, his hats, and his boots made in 
London ; his favourite reading was the London 
papers ; and* he was constantly ‘ running up to 
town.* His sister, E.uphemia, aid not even affect 
to be critical ; she bubbled over with direct, 
unthinking enthusiasm, and thought everything 
she had seen— especially the dresses—* quite too 
lovely.* Cousin Isabel, on the other hand, was 
not only critical, but — it seemed to the others 
— irreverent and revolutionary. She not only 
called the play a vulgar travesty of a noble story, 
but laughed at the silly sentimentalism and the 
mean and jerky elocution with which the parts 
had been rendered ; moreover, she declared that, 
if such things continued to be generally admired 
and praised, the theatre would be as little worth 
going to as a ‘penny reading.* These opinions 
unutterably disturbed tlie^ three Suflields, whose 
only doubt hitherto had been that the theatre 
was not morally beyond reproach. And yet they 
could not ignore or despise what she said ; for, 
apart from the fact that all three were fond of 
her, they all believed in her cleverness and her 
judgment, and in her prescriptive right to be' 
severely critical of all things : was she not— 
though of their family — a teacher in a celebrated 
Ladies* College in London, and by that token a 
kind of animate encyclopedia of knowledge ? 

‘Ah, well,* said the benign Suftield, summing 
up and closing the discussion, ‘you’re beyond me, 
Isabel You strike a high note that I can’t reach 
— a very high note indeed. But tell me<*-did any 
of you see Ainsworth there V 
'‘Of course,’ answered the brother and sister 
together ; ‘lie was there for the paper.* 

‘That’s all right,’ said their father. ‘He *11 
settle it for us. We *11 see what he says about it 
in the morning’s paper.* 

‘He won’t go against the verdict of London,’ 
feaid George. 

‘ Oh, won’t he V said his father. ‘Perhaps he 
won’t and perhaps he will ; but it won’t depend 
on what he cares for what they say or what they 
think in London. I doubt very much if there ’s 
any writer on the London papers cleverer than 
himself, or as clever. He has a fine head on him, 
has Alan; lie’s half Scots and half Lancashire, 
and he’ll go far.-— You remember Ainsworth — 
don’t you, Isabel ? He *s dramatic critic and all 
the rest of it for the Gazette.’ 

‘Oh yes,* said Isabel, ‘I remember Mr Ains- 
worth.* 

‘Well, now,* said her uncle, looking at his 
watch, ‘it’s time we all went to bed.* 

When the girls withdrew, he and George went 
round to see that all doors and shutter^ were 
secured, and then ascending to their rooms, they 
said ‘good-night’ at the top of the stairs. But 
on his way to liis own room Suffield observed 
that the door of the great spare room stlbod open, 
where, he imagined, Uncle Harry, the ‘Sahib’ 
Raynor, was put up. He looked into the room, 


and discovered that the bed! though tumbled, 
was empty. In perplexity and- alarm, he called 
his son softly. 

‘This is Uncle Harry’s room, isn’t it?* he 
asked. 

George answered that it was ; and lie, too, 
looked in to make sure that Uncle Harry* was 
not playing them a pruiik ; hut neither in bed, 
nor under it, nor in wardrobe or cupboard, could 
Uncle Harry be found. 

* What the dickens can have become of him ?* 
said Suftield. ‘ Perhaps your mother will know.* 
He entered his wife’s room, and soon returned 
relieved and chuckling. ‘Wliat do you think?’ 
lie said to his son. ‘Your mother tells me he’s 
camping out ! He has been so many years used 
to sleeping out o’ doors, that lie can’t be comfort- 
able in a proper bed and a proper bedroom, and 
lie begged your mother to let him take a blanket 
out into the park ! He *s a caution ; but I ’ll find 
him i’ tli’ morning.* 


CHRISTMAS-TIME IN FLORIDA. 

By Charles Edwakdks. 

As a Briton unused to an 1 excess of vermin and 
black faces, Jacksonville impressed me most for 
the enormity of its spiders, its nightly visitations 
of mosquitoes, and its negro population. There 
was also the sand. It is one of the sandiest 
places in the world. A walk of a couple of 
miles in any direction was no joke ; an<l even 
in December the noonday sun was not a . thing 
to face with impunity. 

I found the city remarkably full of people. 
The newspapers told in their own sweet way 
about the extraordinary immigration of delicate 
! Northerners and impecunious Britons into the 
j State. The former were here for the winter, and in 
! my opinion they were not too wise to come to a 
1 part of the world which sometimes showed a vari- 
ation of fifty degrees of temperature in a single 
day. As for the latter, of course they were after 
orange groves, fruit farms, and that sort of thing. 
Without wishing to decry Florida as a field for 
honest labour and the investment of money, I 
can’t help shying that it is far from being the 
gold mine it was fancied to be. Orange trees are 
not robust : a frost plays sad havoc with a crop. 
Save oranges and garden produce, Florida has 
next to nothing to offer the worker as a reward 
for his work. In addition to invalids and immi- 
grants, a Britisli aristocrat or two were liei-e for 
the shooting. The darkies were profoundly ag- 
grieved to find that these gentlemeu differed 
physically not at all from themselves, save in 
colour. They expected a lord to be of a more 
exalted order in human nature. 

Our house backed upon the great St" John’s 
River, wljich is such a valuable thoroughfare for 
the State. Nightly we heard the bellowing of its 
steamers in the midst of the unpleasant fog of 
a subtropical kind which veiled it from the sight 
of the starB. This mist fell upon it soon after 
the variegated hues of sunset* nad coloured the 
sky, and did not lift of a morning until the sun 
was hot and dazzling in the heavens. It was 
enchanting to see the cypress and oak on the 
other bank of the river break through the mist ; 
but the mist itself is sheer poison to certain 
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constitutions. On/ understands why" the Florida 
doctors forbid th§ir patients — and eyen men who 
are not ill-^to stir out of doors after dark, and 
to be abroad until the day has well advanced. 
Such injunctions are a notable bar to the enjoy- 
ment of life in a strange country. 

. Tt was due to the damp of the liver that our , 
outbuildings were of the rottenest description, 
though only a few years old. And no doubt 
these circumstances favoured our spiders. Of all ' 
ghoulish monsters, I wish to see none more odious 
than the colonies of these spiders that occupied 
all the available corners of ‘the sheds. ' Thick- 
bodied and hairy, with agile hairy legs, it was 
enough to frighten a timid person to sec one of 
them suddenly scamper in his direction. But 
our black domestic merely laughed at them, and 
put her large flat feet upon them when they gave 
her the chance. * She was a merry, irresponsible 
young person, like most of her kind, and thought 
nothing of hanging our pyjamas on the prickly 
pear-tree in the garden, when she wished to air 
the things. It is easier to hint at than describe 
the consequences of such a crime. The needles of 
the pear-tree stuck into us in a hundred places 
simultaneously. 

Of oourso one doe# not expect mosquitoes even 
in Florida in«mid-*viiiter — at least in an uncom- 
fortable number. No matter ; there they were. 
Only when a cold snap came and dropped the 
thermometer to thirty-three degrees or so were 
our nights quite free from them. At other times 
their melodious trumpeting sounded in the dark 
hqmjs and tempted to madness. Many of the 
visitors to the Southern Sfcite carried about with 
them most uncomely faces, due to the earnest 
workmanship of these little darlings. You could 
always at the post-office of a morning- when the 
4 queue’ of strangers waiting for their letters was 
sometimes thirty or forty feet long — pick out a 
few individuals who were a sight to distress their 
parents. On the other hand, the darkies and the 
primrose-corn plexioned natives showed no signs 
of this kind of affliction. 

Jacksonville was lively enough after the pro- 
vincial American fashion. That is to say, it 
abounded with land-prospectors and land-sellers, 
who could lie without an effort? in the most 
’ picturesque fashion ; all its hotels and lodging- 
houses were well occupied ; quack doctors par- 
aded the streets with their appanages of sham 
Indians in sham-Indiun war-paiut ; and after dark 
the different bar-rooms were’ noisy. The steamers, 
too, which arrived and 'left were crowded to 
excess. Sleeping accommodation of the orthodox 
kind on board was only. for the fortunate few, 
and meals were going all day long for the relays 
who waited for them. One or two of the 
churches, moreover, had visits from preachers of 
European fame, and in one of them the soloist 
in the Te Deuni anthem was a young lady with a 
notorious voice, of which s she made the most as 
she stood on the altar steps facing the congrega- 
tion, music-copy in hand. Of high-class secular 
music and other entertainments there was, how- 
ever, an absolute dearth. Fiddles and concer- 
tinas in the bar-rooms— where about ten thousand 
different drinks at ten cents apiece might be 
obtained— did not recommend themselves particu- 
larly. Perhaps the medical advice about shun- 
ning the night-air had something to do with this. 
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Certainly, except in the main street of the city, 
if you were out after dark, you seemed to have 
th6 world much to yourself. 

To form some idea of the State and its develop- 
ment, we travelled for three weeks in it For 
the mere novelty’s sake this was worth doing. 
But there was much of extreme interest in the 
physiognomy of the country, whether as un- 
troubled forest or attractive orange groves, and, 
to me at least, the settlers also were quite engross- 
ing. # We travelled by river steamboat, railway, 
the inevitable buggy, which bounds, over a tree- 
trunk without capsizing you, and by .trading- 
smack in the (Julfr of Meiico. And when w.e 
j were back again in Jacksonville, having in the 
[ meantime become landed proprietors with all 
| the attendant responsibilities, we felt well able 
to tellall and sundry our opinion of the State. 

Nothing was more surprising than the number 
of Britons upon whom we chanced in out-of-the- 
way settlements. Sometimes they had their wives 
with them ; more often they were young men 
working tooth and nail to establish a homestead 
and income that should enable them to send to 
! the old country for a bride. It was rare in the 
j extreme to find any one who was not hopeful and 
! more than hopeful qjxmt bis future. Even old 
1 men here babbled amazingly about their plans 
as they led us over their estates and showed us 
| orchards and sugar- plantations which a year or 
two back were mere pine forest or insalubrious 
swamp. 

One night a lake steamer put us ashore in a 
spot that gave promise of affording very poor 
accommodation, if any. The lake was a third-rate 
water-way, and the steamer was a toy steamer, 
chartered for the mails and nothing else. How- 
ever, ashore we went under guidance, and walked 
for half an hour through a forest, the tall trees 
of which with their gigantic undergrowth— an 
unusual feature for Florida- quite hid the stars 
from us, though these were also well concealed 
| by the omnipresent evil mist. We were received 
! at length in a certain store, feasted in a pictur- 
esque fashion on venison and duck — the deer had 
been shot that afternoon, ami hung against the 
wall— and then put to bed in an outhouse. 1 
! cannot say much for the tranquillity of our 
| slumbers. The shed was populous with rats, 

. which raced even over the bed ; and there was 
an owl in the room, which bothered our nerves 
considerably until we understood it. As this 
| was also one of the * cold-snap * days, we had a 
J frigid night of it in this well- ventilated bed- 
! chamber. Nevertheless, the morning found us 
! fresh enough, and eager to see what we could 
of this district. 

One of the first scenes that met our eyes after 
breakfast., when we had driven for a while 
through an’ astounding area of orange groves 
- -every tree laden with fruit — did credit to our 
i homeland.. We came upon a tiny lake. Near 
! it was a wooden shed, whence the whir of ma- 
chinery sounded, and towards which a couple 
of span of niuleB were dragging pine-logs to be 
sliced into timber. The presiding spirits of this 
scene were a stout middle-aged man and his son 
—a fin^ hale young fellow ; and glad enough 
were they to stop for a while and gossip with 
us. They were a couple of Yorkshiremen, a few 
months only in Florida. And in that time they 
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bad established a trio of orange groves, which | 
promised exceedingly well, built a villa of the 
usual kind with four rooms, fixed a saw-mill, | 
stocked the little lake hard by with carp, 'and 
conceived a few score schemes for their speedy 
and substantial enrichment. They took us to 
their house, and regaled us on pork and beans 
at noon, showed us their poor little sandy garden 
and their multitudinous poultry, and also showed 
us, in a packing-case, a piano which bad come 
south from New York in readiness for the arrival 
from England of the wife and daughters of the 
elder man. ■ In Yorkshire, these worthy fellows 
had been common carpenter. In less than a 
year in Florida they had become settlers of the 
best ''class, and enlarged their minds amazingly in 
the necessary exercise of a number of faculties 
that in England had lain dormant, or nea v ly so. 
But the native instinct was strong in them still ; 
for ere we left them — sounding Florida 1 * praises 
to the last— they tried with painful earnestness 
to sell us a horse, and in default of a horse, a 
shot-gun that ‘for turkey was absolutely impos- 
sible to beat.’ * <* 

Green pine forests sweet to smell, with the 
blue sky overhead ; pestilential swamps, with 
snakes slinking among the logs, and the roots 
of the cypresses standing quaintly in the water ; 
broad reaches and miles square of tall saw-grass, 
which would have made us ‘tattered and torn* 
had we tried to cross them ; lilied lakes, with the 
snouts of alligators taking the air on the surface, 
or more often on their banks, dense with varied 
vegetation ; acres upon aeres of fascinating orange 
groves ; and here and there a pretty coterie of 
white clean-looking bungalows, with green shut- 
ters, and a knot of extremely tanned gentlemen 
in scanty raiment to each coterie of houses 
such are the conventional sights of inland Florida. 
The romance of the country is of Nature alone ; 
for though the Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
gave the State a tincture of modern history, 
this applies only to a very small part of it. To 
my mind, at any rate, there was more of the 
romance of history in the little graveyard to 
each little village, with the simple inscriptions 
on the simple wooden crosses, and the thickly 
intertwined thorn hedges to keep the wild hogs 
from profaning the enclosures. Now and again 
we came upon a lady dressed as if she were 
going to a meet in Leicestershire. Her horse 
was either with her or not far off ; and her hus- 
band was within a day’s ride of her. There was 
lio mistaking the Briton in her ; and one of these 
settlers told us bow she enjoyed the freedom of 
the life, even though socially it was ‘shocking.’ 
But upon the wliole^ the British lady does not 
seem to thrive hereto well as her husband or 
brothers. The thornfaced graveyards told us 
this much, and we got enftugh verbal confirma- 
tion of the fact 

We happened to be in one of these remote 
settlements ‘on a day eventful in the history 
of the village itself. The oldest inhabitant, 
in fact the founder of the place, lay dead in his 
house; and his fuueral was to take place** in 
the afternoon. On all sides of the village the 
pine forest extended. Pine forest and ,hlue sky 
made *up the outlook beyond the houses . 0 The 
4 ay was enchanting, and I never saw so many 
' dififerout varieties of butterflies in an hour 
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here while lounging on the \illage green with 
all the male, population, waiting, for the appear- 
ance of the mortuary car. This lattet duly came 
towards us at length. It was the deceased 
man’s own cart, which had carried many a case 
of his oranges to the nearest place of shipment ; 
and the man’s own coloured servant held the 
horse’s head, sobbing without restraint while lie 
walked. All the village and clivers outlying 
settlers were present ; and the church, a white- 
laced pine-panelled building with a belfry, upon 
which a great gray buzzard had perched, as if 
to see tlie procession, was filled with people. 
The clergyman was an old man, and— they told 
us — a very intimate friend of the dead man’s. 
Be that as it may, he could hurdly go through 
the service, and the very audible weeping of the 
congregation seemed to add to his emotion. The 
climax came, however, when tin? coffin was un- 
screwed again before the altar, and nearly every 
member of the congregation filed past to look 
once more upon the dead face of the father of the 
village. The clergyman covered his eyes with 
his handkerchief, and no one seemed willing to 
try to control his grief. I was never present 
at a more moving scene. Its concluding features 
were comparatively simple. ''We all followed the 
old man to the cemetery in tlw forest, and 
there he was laid to rest deep in the whitish 
sand. And ten minutes afterwards the mourners 
had reminded each other that a duty is owed to 
the living as well as the dead. The perfume of 
their cigars as they strolled back to the village 
•was wafted over the newly-made mound yid 
carried far into the fprest. But the old clergy- 
man returned to his house by himself, with bent 
sorrowful head ; nor did he smoke like his 
fellow-men. 

This village was in many respects a typical 
Florida settlement. It was in daily expectation 
of that curious American characteristic known 
ns a ‘ boom.’ It advertised its charms and 
pecuniary attractions for capitalists in the news- 
papers of Jacksonville and New York ; and its 
wide-awake citizens closed about the stranger at 
their hotel, as if they were determined he should 
not leave them till lie had bought a hundred 
or two acres'* of their land. The hotel keeper 
was of course in collusion with the citizens. * 
The , consequence was that we were bothered 
almost out of our few wits by the pertinacity 
of our visitors. At breakfast and dinner we. 
were surrounded by gentlemen with land to sell, 
and they much interfered with our appetite. 
We could not even stroll into the hotel garden 
to pick our dessert from’ the trees— a privilege 
readily allowed — without an escort, and the 
oranges served as a text for new orations about 
the peculiar fitness of the surroundiugs for orange 
groves or aught else. 

Christmas Day came upon ns while we were 
thus wandering in the Florida wilds. It seemed 
ns unlike Christmas weather as it well could be. 
We anchored for the festival at the city of Tampa 
on the Gulf coast. Somehow, I do not think 
with impartial respect of this toity of Tampa, 
important and rather pretty place though it is. 
That is because it laid 111c up with an attack 
of dysentery, however, and so the fact need 
not stand to Tampa’s discredit. Of all white 
places, commend me to this. Its sand is quite 
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preposterous, and 'far into the forest the ruts 
which indicate its highways towards,, other towns 
were almost deep enough for the interment of a 
body. 

A thermometer at eighty-five degrees seemed 
inconsistent with plum-pudding and roast turkey. 
Still, we remembered the home traditions, and so 
did the host of our hotel. And afterwards we 
reposed in hammocks hung between the orange 
trees of the orchard, and smoked cigars, while 
wondering what England would think if it could 
suddenly on this 25th of December exchange 
skies with Florida. In the evening we strolled 
towards the quay to see the coral and gold ancl 
pale purple of the? heavens in their brief twilight 
afterglow. The air was heavy with the perfume 
of orange and lemon flowers, and soft and 
caressing to a marvel. Sounds of revelry reached 
us from the sharities of the coloured people, who 
abound in Tampa, and who love all holiday 
pretexts. And a pair of small black urchins 
preceded us jocosely down the yielding street 
with a sugar-cane between them, each chewing 
at hiB own end. When we caught the youngsters, 
for the jest’s sake we asked them what they 
meant by such conduct. ‘It’s Chris’ mus, Barr,’ 
replied the bolder of the two. Then down went 
the sun ovei*the still silvery surface of the Bay, 
and for a few moments Tampa and its forest setting 
Btood out in strong relief, until the mist began 
to steal over all things, including the opaline sky 
above us. 

When we were again in Jacksonville, our 
opinion of Florida was almost exalted enough 
to match that of the land-agents themselves. 
Subsequent experiences, however, have duly 
moderated our enthusiasm. It is, after all, a 
country like other countries— with advantages 
and defects that equitably dovetail in each other. 


ISABEL D Y S A R T.* 

By Mum OL1PHANT. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

‘You will have to make up your mind, my bonnie 
woman. Lads like yon will not hang on for ever 
at the pleasure of a — bit slip of a creature like 
you.’ 

‘You were going to call me a worse name,’ 
cried Isabel. 

‘Well: I was maybe going to call you a 
little flirt of a thing that delighted in mis- 
chief, and in turning older folk round her little 
finger.’ 

‘ Whatever I do, I cannot turn you round my 
little finger, mother! You just sit there and 
smile, and hear everybody speak, and do what 
you’ve settled to do. I would sooper try to draw 
Edinburgh Castle down from the rock than to 
change your mind ; and what do I care for Uncle 
John or Aunt .Mary- -or— or a few lads, if you 
make me say it : when you just sit smiling there 
like Arthur’s Seat and never miud ! ’ 

‘Well, my dear, you ,are grand with your 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America.^ 


similes ; but the Castle Bock and Arthur’s Seat 
are curious images for me.’ 

Mrs Dysart looked out of the seat in the window 
which she always occupied, upon the objects 
of which she spoke. It was a small square 
window, placed in a deep little recess in the thick 
wall, filled with greenish glass in small panes : 
and the prospect visible from it was no less than 
the distant city of Edinburgh— the Custle rock 
standing up upright through the mist, and the 
great Salisbury Crags, and the softer .slope of 
Arthur’s Seat eleas* to the east,* in misty sun- 
shine. These salient points were by so much 
the most important things in the landscaper and 
world, that they continually came into the talk, 

| as thSy were always in the vision, of the people 
about. The room inhabited by these two people 
was an old-fashioned, low-roofed room with five 
windows, from two or three of which this match- 
less view was to be seen. One of the others 
looked straight into a great ash, a sort of forest 
in itself ; and the last was over a bright, old- 
fashioned garden full of flowers and light The 
walls were covered •with the abundant growth 
of a jargonelle pear-tree, upon which the pears 
had lately hung thick, ripe, and beautiful to 
behold. The flowers in the garden were chiefly 
dahlias, brilliant though unattractive ; but this 
was partially made up for by the beds of migno- 
nette, in its full autumnal flower, filling the 
whole atmosphere with a mild sweetness. The 
house was all .old-fashioned, and so was the 
mistress of it, sitting in what was considered 
in those days an easy-cliair, with stiff arms and 
a high seat, which gave her a dignity of which 
our low and, luxurious seats are destitute. She 
Ivad her feet upon a footstool, and a work-table 
open at her side with all the implement} of 
her sewing arranged in blue silk compartments. 
Her dress was of black silk, not high to the 
throat, but closing over a spotless handkerchief' 
of white net ; and she wore a long white muslin 
apron reaching almost to the bottom of her gown. 
Her white cap was tied by white ribbons under 
her chin. There could not have been a more 
pleasing picture of a mother; but. this garb, 
though so pretty in itself, made her perhaps look 
older than a woman of her years should have 
looked. Our mothers were certainly older, in ' 
those days than the mothers of girls of twenty 
are now. • 

Isabel, however, was more than twenty by 
a few yearn.' She lidtl remained unmarried much 
beyond the tradition of her family, ‘till it was 
just a scandal,’ her aunt said. She was so far 
before her age that the mischance 0 of being too 
well off, too happy at home, which interferes 
so « much with marriages nowadays, showed itself 
already in this young woman, so advanced for 
her period ; though, indeed, there was perhaps 
another obstacle in the fact that Isabel was the 
youngest— the only one left at home— and that 
(When she finally made up her mind to leave her 
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mother’s house, Wallyford would be but a soli- ing thereto) in the parish of Tranent than the 

tary place and Mrs bysart a dweller alone. I young minister ami the young .doctor ; and per: 

do not mean to assert for a moment that this Imps it was scarcely respectful to call a ‘ placed 
fact would have prevented Isabel’s marriage had minister ’—not a young probationer, to whom the 
she made up her mind ; for Mrs Dysart was not title is specially appropriate— a lad. But Nature 
only a woman of great resolution, but of indomit- will*be Nature even when the gravest title is put 

able pride, and would no more have permitted before a young man’s name. Bishops even and 

a daughter’s sacrifice than she would have allowed Reverend Doctors make love and marry, and lay 
herself to stand in need of being taken care of. themselves open to undignified appellations some- 
4 Me ! to keep my bairn out of her natural life !* times — and the Reverend Mr Murray was a young 
she would have said. There was a great deal man in fact as well as in sentiment. Ami lie 
of philosophy* in the well-braced -up and inde- was a handsome young man, much more so than 
pendent* mind of a woman of the better class of Torrence, the young doctor, w hose qualities were 
rural respectability — having «no pretension, how- as different as possible from those of the mild 
ever, to be of a county family or superior to her Murray— a sharp, quick-witted; practical-minded, 
neighbours — in those days : ami a strong stand yet, in his grim way. enthusiastic medicine man, 
for what was natural and lawful and of good eager in everything that concerned his profession, 
report If her heart sometimes sank to» think and sure, everybody said, to rise in it. 
wnafc her lonely days and lonely house would be That, perhaps, was one thing which attracted 
when Isabel was gone, yet no cloud was ever Isabel. She, too, was full of spirit and ambition, 
visible upon her comely forehead on this account, not content to settle down quietly and tend the 
It was tlie course of Nature. The last thing in sheep in the quiet parish in which she had been 

the world which she would have accepted or born, if there was a prospect of something more 

agreed to was that Isabel should not marry. ! stirring and exciting outside in the bigger world. 
That was inevitable ; as for herself, she would j The stir of the atmosphere about Torrence, the 
make up her mind to it as mothers have had to ! new wonders of science and discovery of which 
do dnee the world began. < be spoke, and even his contempt for the stag- 
ey dear, it’s easy to speak of the lads and nation of the rural world about, rhad a clmrm 

of doing what you like with them, at present, for this inexperienced girl. And yet there were 
I’ll not say for the minister. He’s so superior things that jarred. It is rare when there is not 

to you, Bell, that he will just say, “It’s her way, something that jars between a young man and 

poor lassie,” and give in to you however camstairy a young woman thus hesitating before the deci- 
you may be ; but yon doctor-lad is a dour sion. While the tide has not vet completely 

Jellow. I would not like, for my part, to take carried away their lingering fecit, the steps always 

it upon me to oppose him ; keep starting from each other more or less, here 

‘Superior to me!’ cried Isabel; ‘that’s not ' and there. The man has liis own side of this 
the way to make me take to him; mother— though question, which, to do him justice, he does not, 
I know you were always in his favour. Superior ! either by himself or his exponents, much dwell 

I would like to see the man’ upon ; but the girl’s little starts and pauses, her 

‘That would say that? He’ll not say it,, my moments of alarm and uncertainty, the quick 
dear; but he’s a man that is above the common impression of a moment against, as well as the 
clashes and little ways of thinking. He would impulse towards, the man who is her fate, are 
no( cven ft » wou ld say to himself, “ Poor often very apparent and very interesting. Isabel 
bit thing; she 1ms her nerves and so forth ;” orj was in this condition now. The tide was draw- 

“ She’s more sensitive than I am;” or’ ing her on sometimes with a very swift impul- 

. * I know you were always in his favour, mother,’ sion, swifter than she was at all aware of : but 
said Isabel stiffly. * A minister ! That goes now and then there came a sudden start and 
above everything with some folk. And you stop. 1 

never could put up with poor Willie Torrence.* Willie Torrence had been her playfellow when 
‘Put up with him !’ said Mrs Dysart. ‘I can they were children, and she had been accustomed 
put up with just anything. Have I not put up to nis constant Bociety all her life. She had a 
with your sister Jeanie’s man, that makes me hundred recollections of him through aU his 

5 rind my teeth every word he speaks ? — Oh yes, boyhood, not all of them favourable ; sometimes 
’ll put up with him I but liow you are to do it, there would leap into her mind a sudden picture 

yourself 1 of something he had said or done years ago— 

‘ We 11 see about that,* said Isabel, flushed and something, nothing— a look, a gesture which 
rebellious. Opposition made her instinctively would cause one of these starts aside — though, 
turn in the forbidden direction, which Mrs Dysart indeed, lie had just been as other boys, and Isabel 
was too wise a woman not to know. But our had always liked him. Nothing like this ever 
wisdom does not always pintle our actions : or occurred in respect to young Mr Murray, who 
perhaps, indeed, she meant to move her child to was good, and nice, and handsome, and far more 
a decision whatever it might be — thinking that respectful, even reverential, of the woman in her 
better thon*the uncertainty in which, so far as than Torrence— so respectful, indeed, that Isabel, 
Isabel herself was concerned, there was a vague knowing she was not Miranda or Rosalind, was 
pleasure. ‘The little cutty was fond of having sometimes a little humbled, but much oftener, I 
all the lads in the parish after her,* her Auit am afraid, amused by his persistent imputation 
Mary said. It is to be hoped that there were of all their splendours and delights to a little 
more ‘lads’ (which is a word that ought to be country girl by no means accustomed to such 
pronounced, as everybody knows, with *a very poetical adoration. Torrence’s light call to * Bell, 




by the ignorant Southron, but something incline was often more congenial to her than the 4 Miss 
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ISABEL DYSART. 


Isabel;’* with the 'accent on the first syllabic of 
her name, which the minister uttered os if it 
were the name of a Queen : ami yet 

4 1 wish,* said Mrs Dysart, ‘ if you have nothing 
else to do, that you would go down to your 
uncle, Isabel, and see if there’s any more news 
about these dreadful things in Edinburgh. It is 
‘ the day for the Gourant , and he will be very full 
of it I am not a person for murders and such 
awful stories : but Lord bless us, a thing that is 
just a danger and a horror to us all * 

4 What should we have to do with it in a 
quiet country pjace V said Isabel : but she said it 
simply out ot contradiction, with the natural 
instinct of a healthy girl. For as a matter of fact, 
she had herself been very much more nervous 
about the bit of road which lay under the shadow 
of the old house of Wally ford, a great old 
roofless and ruinous mansion within a stone’s 
throw of the little Wally fowl of to-day — since the 
dreadful news had come from Edinburgh of the 
murders of Burke and Hare, * which scared the 
whole country-side far more than any crime of 
a more usual kind could have done. It was such 
a horror and a mystery as might well disturb the 
imagination. And it was a bad time altogether 
for the popular faffey. Stories of resurrection 
men and of* desecrated graves were rife, and 
chilled the mind with horror, and the dreadful 
revelation of mysterious murders, how many and 
by what means accomplished no one could yet 
tell, gave a sombre excitement to the public, 
which had not the incessant reports we have now 
to satisfy its curiosity and subdue its terrors. A 
weekly paper was the most that any one had 
to bring him information of what went on from 
day to day, and even that was a luxury which 
but few allowed themselves for their own enjoy- 
ment alone. 1 A look at the Gourant, or a share 
with three or four others in the Scotsman , 
according to the politics of the reader, was all that 
most people allowed themselves. Uncle John, as 
van old navy man, was staunch for Church and 
State, and took the Gourant , while the Scotsman 
was Mrs Dy salt’s paper. She had a kind of 
surreptitious advantage in consequence, getting 
as it were two sets of news. 

The house of Wally ford was af! old-fashioned 
two-storied house, with a rounded projection on 
one side for the ample staircase, which was lit 
by a large long window: a cosy kitchen down- 
stairs, with a red brick floor, through which the 
family went and came, leaving the front door for 
great occasions, was occupied by one large and 
powerful maid-servant, who performed all the 
work of the house, and was capable of as much 
again, even though the caps mid kerchiefs of the 
Mistress were, as Janet said, very l fyky,* and 
took a great deal of ironing. 

4 You’ll be gaun out, Miss Isabell,’ said Jenny — 
with the accent on the last syllable — which was 
a self-evident observation. 

4 Yes* I am going out,’ said Isabel ; ‘and Jenny, 
you *11 mind to take my mother her cup of tea.* 

‘The Mistress’ll no want while I’m to the 
fore,* said Jently with a glance of indignation. 
Five-o’clock tea did not exist formally in these 
primitive days, but ‘a cup of tea* has always 
been an institution.— - 4 And you *11 be hame your- 
sel in good time!* Jenny added, coming out to 
the door to look after her young mistress. 4 The 


days are just creeping in dreadful, and the road ’s 
lonesome in the dark.* 

. 'To this Isabel vouchsafed no reply. The road 
was not lonesome to her, who knew every step of 
it, if it was not perhaps just that bit. already 
referred to where the great mined house of 
Wallyford stood out with its roofless gables 
against the sky, casting a shadow which was 
blacker than anything Isabel knew. It was a 
bright October afternoon, and the sun was still 
high, over Edinburgh Castle, shining red through 
the misty atmosphere and smoke which gave its 
name to Old Reekie. The trees were almost as 
bright in their gartnents of many colours as the 
sky— save those big ashes which still retained 
their green, and added to the shadows round the 
old house. Isabel went briskly along towards 
Musselburgh in her short-w&isted, long-skirted 
1 pelisse of dark blue cloth, a slim figure with the 
j lightest step in the world skimming, over the 
' long road. She was turning over her own little 
j problem in her mind— which, indeed, was no 
I little problem td her, but concerned her whole 
| life — when she set out: but tbe air and the fresh- 
' ness of the ruddy afternoon, lighted up by the 
1 glory of the trees, all red and golden, and the 
warmth of the sun, jyliicli threw a long shadow 
in front of her as she went towards Musselburgh, 
and the distant gleam of the bay before, its 
great waters glowing aud heaving in the ruddy 
westering light— soon blew away everything save 
1 that nameless exhilaration of youth which move- 
ment and exercise and air bring back, whatever 
preoccupation may have momentarily driven it 
away. Isabel had forgotten all about Burke and 
Hare, and indeed had ceased entirely to think of 
Willie Torrence' and the Rev. Janies Murray, for 
! spmc time before she arrived at the door of her 
1 uncle John, who lived in a cosy little house sur- 
1 rounded by a shrubbery, on the way to the sea. 
j Uncle John was an old sailor, not holding any 
; very high grade in the navy, but dignified in his 
! retirement by the title of Captain ; and his i\ife, 
j a pretty little round-faced woman, fond of pink 
ribbons in her cap and everything that was 
cheerful. The old skipper took his walk to 
Fisherrow every morning to the pier and harbour, 

; to give his opinion upon tbe weather and hear 
j what boats were out, and the fisli that had been 
| caught, and anything tlmt might have happened 
to the Lively Peggy or the Bonnie Jean, or any 
other of the little red-sailed, heavy-timbered fleet. 
But that duty accomplished, without which it 
was doubtful whether the little port and the 
proper sequence of good and bad weather could 
; have been duly regulated, established himself for 
! the rest of the day in Ins dy ling- room, he on one 
side of the fire, and his wife on the other, not 
ill pleased to hear a visitor at the door. It was 
a high day when itVas the day for the news- 
paper, into which he plunged the moment his | 
early dinner was over, while she sat patient, yet 
: excited, waiting for the pieces of neVs which he 
j read aloud. People thought it rather grand and 
decidedly extravagant of Captain John to take 
in *the Gourant for his own reading, instead of 
thriftily shariug the price with two or three 
neighbors : but then, to be sure, he and his wife 
hud n0 children, no sons to set out in the-world, 
which made a great difference : and they were 
very good about lending it in the end of the week. 
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The newspaper day was the only day when this 
good couple did not care for visitors, and it was 
with an exclamation pf relief that Aunt Mary 
cried out, ‘Eh, it’s just Easabell,’ when the door 
opened, making the girl ‘Come in to the fire,’ 
with a delighted welcome. ‘Ye’ll no disturb 
your uncle in his reading ; and I have just an 
uncommon fine seedcake, new cut, to keep you 
going,’ she whispered, setting Isabel down on a 
chair close to her uncle, who putted her arm 
affectionately, by wav of greeting, as he went on. 
There was nothing unusual in this welcome to 
Isabel, Who 1 accepted the slice of cake with a 
smile, anil did lier best to brtlig down her mind 
to Uncle John’s reading, which was emphatic if 
not very steady, since the good man had a way of 
losing his place. 

‘You’re a great interruption to the rending,’ 
said the old gentleman, when this happened, 
patting Isabel again with his large soft hand. 

* You little thing, you put everything out of her 
head. She was breathless a moment since to hear 
of Burke and Hare— and now she’s forgotten 
everything but a piece for Isabell.’ • 

‘ It ’s an awful story,’ said Aunt Mary, sitting 
down again. ‘It’s gruesome to hear of such 
things.’ » 

‘Sucli things ! There’s been nothing like it in 
my time,’ said Uncle John. ‘And these doctors — 

I cannot think but they’re just as bad as the j 
murderers themselves.* He brought down his 
fist upon the table with a subdued exclamation, ] 
which was not adapted for publication. ‘I’d j 
swing them up to the yardarm alongside of the 
butchers themselves,’ he cried. j 

‘Oh John !’ cried Aunt Mary.; ‘well-educated, 1 
clever men !* 

‘And all the worse for that,’ said the sea- 
captain -then he resumed his reading ; and 
Isabel, too, fell under the fascination of the 
terrible tale. Besides, was not that what she 
had come for, to take the fresh news to her 
mother? What with the reading, and what, 
with the commentaries upon it, the twilight hud 
begun to fall before she sprang up and declared 
she must run home. ‘ Before it gets dark. I ’ll 
be frightened to pass the old house,’ cried the 
girl 

This was the reason why she was so late on 
the road, which indeed was lonesome in the dark, 
though so familiar. Isabel hurried on with her 
heart beating, and a sensation of fright quite 
unusual to her. I remember, many years later, 
how almost every child in Scotland trembled for 
the possibility of something pouncing upon it out 
of every dark corner, a dreadful hand upon its 
mouth. To hear of that traffic in deuth when it 
had just happened was certainly more appalling 
still. She hurried along* trying to think of 
something else, until there rose before her the 
great old house of Wallyford, its roofless gables 
relieved against a sky still blue in the lingering 
evening light, but casting shadows of inky dark- 
ness on the road which wound under its walls. 
What a place for a horrible wretch to start *out 
to seize unseen the hapless victim ! To be Bure, 
these men were in prison ; they could do no more 
harm — but — ; to be sure, there never were any 
villains like that about our countryside ? to t>e 
sure — — 

\ But just as she came to the edge of the shadow, 


something did dart out upon ‘Isabel. She gave 
a great cry of horror, and fled, bjvt was caught by 
a strong arm. And then there rang a loud laugh 
into her earn. ‘Did you think I was going to 
Burke you, Bell?’ 

But the shock was too much for the girl. * Oh 
Willie Torrence, Willie Torrence, how dare you 
frighten me so?’ she cried, and burst into wild 
tears. In his arms ! it made her furious after- 
wards to remember — but at the moment she had 
no power of escape from that bold kiss with 
which he took advantage of the panic he had 
caused. 


PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND 
HUMOURS. 

A bygone Speaker publicly observed upon a 
notable occasion from his chair of state that the 
House of Commons is ‘no school for manners.' 
In more recent times the same qualified reproach 
may occur to the minds of outsiders, who occa- 
sionally read newspaper reports of parliamentary 
scenes and episodes more lively than 'courteous. 
The popular representative assembly, neverthe- 
less, expects all its membefis to obey a code of 
etiquette which, whilst it allows 4hem a good 
deal of latitude ill some respects, yet regulates 
even minute points of behaviour with an exacting 
rigour unknown to the general public. There is 
no written law ion the subject — no book to in- 
struct novices in the traditional customs of the 
legislative chamber. New members of the new 
Parliament and their friends, as well as other 
readers, may therefore be interested in a brief 
account of some of the ceremonial conditions 
imposed upon her household by the ‘ Mother of 
Parliaments.’ 

One of the first peculiarities to strike a visitor 
is the freedom which permits members to keep 
on their hats during the progress of public busi- 
ness. But this liberty lias its limits. A member 
may not wear his hat as he enters or leaves the 
House, or when lie stands at the bar, although he 
may put it on as soon as he takes his seat. If a 
colleague engages in conversation with him, he 
uncovers his liead, and so must he of course 
when lie rises to address the House. Another 
requirement is that a member must only make a 
speech from one of the accustomed seats, never 
from the entrance, the bar, or the gangway. The 
same rule is observed when he rises to order in 
the course of debate ; but if he raises a point 
of order concerning n division which has been 
already called, he must, keep his seat and speak 
with his hat on. Even the Speaker in such cases 
does not rise when he interposes with his ruling, 
so that the proceedings assume a somewhat easy- 
going conversational character.. On one occasion 
of the kind* the late Professor Fawcett, who then 
sat below the gangway, was unable, being blind, 
to find his own hat quickly enough. He over- 
came the emergency, however, by borrowing the 
well-known soft cap of his neighbour, Mr Joseph 
Cowen, which, although it neither fitted nor 
suited him, yet served the purpose of the moment 
The effect was ludicrous, but not more so than at 
another similar crisis when Mr Gladstone hastily 
borrowed the hat of another occupant of the front 
Opposition bench, and found it so much too small 
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for him that he haU to hold it on until the poiut 
in dispute wab settled. 

Although members are naturally expected to 
rise when delivering a speech, exceptions are made 
in favour of any who from sickness or infirmity 
are unable to stand. This allowance had of 
course to be always made in the peculiar case of 
the late Mr Kavanagh, an Irish member who, 
although without arms or legs, yet proved him- 
self thoroughly capable, when carried to his 
place, of performing all the duties of a legislator. 
Members are constantly either corning or going 
in the course of debate, and,* as common polite- 
ness would suggest, none may pass between the 
Speaker and the gentleman who is addressing the 
House. Any infraction of this or the other rules 
is promptly challenged on all sides by loud cries 
of * Order,* amid which the possibly unintentional 
offender hurries* away, more or less abashed, to 
avoid more serious consequences. In addition to 
these rules, from which even silent members are 
not exempt -ami many have been in the House 
of Commons for years without making a speech — 
there are other points to be kept in mind by those 
who from time to time join in the debates. For 
instance, the read in go f a prepared written speech 
is not allowed in eitlrer House, although frequent 
reference mm be made to copious notes. It is 
true that extracts from other documents may 
be openly read, but this permission does not 
apply to extracts from printed reports of speeches 
made in the same session. Ilero we detect a 
curious survival of the old idea that the publica- 
tion of parliamentary debates is a breach of priv- 
ilege. The rule has of late years been relaxed to the 
extent of permitting members to read from any j 
book or even from newspaper reports of speeches in 
former sessions. Although it is considered highly 
improper to sit reading a newspaper in the House, 
and although technically the reporters in nightly 
attendance are strangers, present only on suffer- 
ance, every legislator fully recognises the power 
of the press, and special facilities are of course 
afforded for reporting the debates. Whilst free- 
dom of speech is claimed and exercised in what 
has been called the grand inquest of the nation, 
jealous care is taken that it does yot degenerate 
into license. It is forbidden to introduce the 
Queen’s name in debate to influence the decisions 
of either House, Her Majesty being constitu- 
tionally placed above and outside the warfare of 
political parties. Nor may any Speaker in either 
House make direct allusion to the other branch 
of the legislature ; he must simply refer to it 
vaguely as ‘another place.* This rule is founded 
on the notion that the doings of one House are 
Unknown to the members of the other House, 
except where formally communicated ; but it has 
also been explained by an eminent authority as 
designed to guard against recrimination and 
offensive language or frivolous retort between 
members of two distinct bodies. In the House of 
Lords every member is referred to only by his 
rank — as ‘the noble Marquis* — or by his office — 
as ‘ the right reverend prelate.* Members of the 
House of Com h tons, unlike the peers, may not 
address each other or the House at large in public 
debate, but only the Speaker, as the chosen repre- 
sentative of all ; and they may not refer to each 
other by name, but by the constituencies they 
represent or the office they hold. 


Special care is taken to prevent as far as 
possible any unseemly or personal altercation 
amongst themselves on the part of the members 
of either House. If unbecoming language is 
used, the Speaker has large powers of reproof, 
and even of punishment ; but it requires some 
familiarity with parliamentary usage to know 
when the bounds of propriety are overstepped. 
Fine distinctions are sometimes drawn as to 
what is permissible. Thus, it is not considered 
decorous to declare in debate that an opponent’s 
words are false ; nevertheless, you may emphati- 
cally deny the truth of them. In like* manner 
you may, if a mefhber, contemptuously declare 
your indifference to statements coming from 
‘such a quarter,* but not from ‘such a rtian* 
— the latter form of words being considered too 
personal. It* a member disregards the authority 
of the Chair, or, abusing the rules of the House, 
wilfully obstructs its business, he may be 
punished in ordinary cases by a week’s suspen- 
| sion for the first offence, two weeks for the 
! second, and a mouth fur the third. This does 
not exempt the excluded member from serving 
| on any private Hill Committees to which he had 
| previously been appointed. Nor does it deprive 
the House of the pow*r of proceeding against the 
offender, if so advised, more severely, in accord- 
ance with ancient usages. 

The Speaker, after having called attention to 
the misconduct of any member who persists in 
irrelevance, or tedious repetition either of his 
own arguments or those used by other members 
in debate, may direct him to discontinue his 
speech. In like manner the closure may be 
moved if the whole debate is being obviously 
carried by any' number of members to undue 
length for the purpose of wasting time. The 
general body of members, whilst usually forbear- 
ing, are not themselves backward on occasion in 
indicating their impatience of tiresome reitera- 
tion. One effective way of stopping notorious 
bores is by coughs, conversation, cat-calls, farm- 
yard sounds, and loud cries of *Tide. ; Indignant 
at some such interruption, Daniel O’Connell once 
declared that he was not to be put down by 
* beastly bellowing,’ and on another occasion 
Burke announced that he would not be silenced 
by ‘such yelping.’ The Speaker or Chairman 
of Committees may order a member whose 
behaviour is disorderly to withdraw himself lor 
the remainder of that day’s sitting. The Speaker 
may also ‘ name 1 such member, and then ask the 
House formally to pronounce upon his conduct. 
To name any one means that he has so conducted 
himself as to cease for the time to be worthy of 
being treated as a representative member. The 
gravity of this distinction lias not always been 
duly appreciated. Fox relates an amusing case 
in point. During debates it was the custom of 
Speaker Onslow, when any member was guilty 
of irregularity, to call out, ‘Take care, or 111 
name you.* On one occasion, in April 1804, a 
defiant member, not much alarmed by the cus- 
tomary threat, asked coolly, ‘And suppose you 
do name me, what will be the consequences 9* 
‘The consequences!* replied the Speaker, ‘God 
knows.' « 

Speaker Abbott had a clearer view of the 
matter. In his time a member, entering the 
House after dinner in too merry a mood, made 
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some disparaging remarks about its Chairman, ever, were not at first allowed* to be brought in 
and, it is said, actually called upon him for, a without a motion regularly made and seconded 
song. The Speaker thereupon ‘named’ the for that purpose, and an order of the House 
offender, and handed him over to the custody pursuant thereto. Sometimes the question was 
of the serjeant-at-arms. Next day the flippant debated until it became so dark that the members 
prisoner, how a sad and sober man, was brought scarcely saw one auother ; indeed, this became a 
to the bar, solemnly rebuked for his levity, and favourite way of delaying the business before the 
then discharged, after paying the customary fees House. In order to check the evil, it was at 
on his release. last determined, in 1717* that the serjeant-at- 

Any new member when first introduced to be arms have candles brought in when necessary 
sworn has to be escorted from the bar by* two without auy express and formal order for that 
parliamentary friends of older standing, one on purpose. 

each side of him. At a given signal, the three Considering the strict propriety with which the 
advance slowly towards the clerk’s table, where business of Parliament is now, as a rule, con- 
the oath is administered, and the roll signed by ducted, it may shock many persons to learn that 
the newcomer. In their progress up the floor there was a time when tnc House of Commons 
of the House, they must bow three times to the had many of the characteristics of a taproom. 
Speaker. A like obeisance has to be imfcle on History records that members, when in attend- 
other occasions, as when the Usher of the Black mice, used occasionally to indulge themselves in 
Rod conies in stately procession to summon the the use of the fragrant weed ; but a standing 
attendance of Her Majesty’s faithful Commoners order, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
to the House of Lords, for the purpose either of tury, decreed that ‘ no member must presume to 
listening to the Queen’s Speech at the commence- smoke tobacco in the gallery or at the table of 
ment of the session, or to hear a formal intifna- the House.’ Spacious smoking-rooms arc now pro- 
tion, in old Norman-French, of the royal assent vided, and also ample facilities for obtaining either 
to Bills which have passed both Houses. So dinners or other refreshment There was a time 
carefully is the people’s chahiber guarded against when members ate nuts and oranges in the House, 
the intrusion even of lordly or royal emissaries, but now they are not allowed partake of 
that the door of the House is always shut and what are called tangible refreshments within the 
bolted on the approach of Black Rod. It is not legislative chamber. The only exception is a 
until he lias knocked three times that the door j glass of water, more or less qualified, to refresh 
is opened for his admission — a ceremonial denot- j any member thirsty or exhausted during the 
ing that the House reserves to itself the right to delivery of a speech. 

refuse entrance to any stranger. More diligent than in its unrefonned days, the 

Whilst these quaint trivialities indicate that House of Commons now scruples to adjourn on 
the House of Commons is extremely jealous of account of Derby day ; but in early times it 
any encroachment from outside upon its honour indulged in a holiday upon occasions which 
and dignity, there have been times when mem- modern readers must consider still more strangely 
bers themselves have flagrantly violated the inadequate. Horace Walpole mentions in his 
respect it claims. For instance, in a debate in Memoirs that in March 1751 the House adjourned 
1774, Mr Howard, M.P., alluding to proceedings to attend at Drury Lane Theatre, where Othello 
connected with Mr Wilkes’ election, said he was to be acted by a Mr Delaval and his family, 
agreed with that able lawyer, Sir Fletcher. Again, in February 1781, a Bill introduced by 
Norton, who had declared that he valued the Mr Burke with reference to the Civil List was 
resolution of the House of Commons no more read a first time ; but the second reading was 
than the resolution of a set of drunken porters, deferred to that day fortnight, * because the 21st 
Again, during a debate in 1782 on Mr Pitts was to be a ferst-day, and the 22d was the benefit 
motion for a reform in Parliament, Sir Charles of Madame Vestris, the favourite French dancer , 
Turner said he considered the House of Commons at the Opera.’ Even when in session, the House 
as a parcel of thieves who had stolen an estate, was much given to amuse itself with petty or 
and were afraid of letting any person look frivolous incidents, as is shown by some singular 

into the title-deeds, through fear of losing it entries preserved in the official records. Under 

again. date May 1604, it is noted that a jackdaw flew 

In these early days, w'hen legislators were in at the window. This was considered ominous, 
apparently less accustomed to control their tern- and apparently it proved a bad omen for the Bill 
pers, it is not surprising that one of the rules of in debate, as the measure was soon after wards, 
the House — still enforced— was that neither spurs rejected. Again, we are’ told by the veracious 

nor swords should be worn by members in State Chronicler that in May 1614 ‘a dog came 

attendance. But this prrdent ordinance was into the House, a strange spaniel, mouse-coloured.’ 
sometimes resisted, as by one Earl of Ormonde, About one hundred and seventy years later, it is 
who in the Upper -House told the Usher of the recorded tlwfc another canine intruder entered the 
Black Rod, who had reminded him of the rule, House, taking his seat before the Speaker and all 
that he should have no sword of his, except the Government Not content to remain a silent 
through his (the Usher’s) body ! spectator, the dog joined in the proceedings by 

Although it is often assumed that the art 1 of barking loudly. Lord North, then Prime M in- 
obstruction are a modem growth, parliamentary ister, was speaking, and jocularly appealed to the 
records show that in old times they were practised Speaker, saying, ‘Sir, I am interrupted by a 
on even such a trifling pretext as the question of new member.* The doc, unabashed, did not take 
candles. The House is now lighted by elec- the hint, but resumed his barking, whereupon the 
tricity, but before the times of gas, lamps and good-humoured Premier kept up the joke, pro- 
candles hjid of course to be used. Candles, how- testing that ‘ the new meinber had no right to 
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speak twice in tin] same debate.’ In much more cate impartiality in a dust-shower over their 
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recent times almost equally trifling episodes have 
been known to' Relieve mightily the tedium of 
political contention. 


A MURDEROUS MIXTURE. 

By George Manvillk Fknn. 

‘You silly boy ! Yon never seem to recollect 
that I was twenty years old— a woman grown— 
when you were born.* She never lets me forget 
it But it was no fault of .mine that she was 
the first and I was the last of our family, and 
I do protest against Adelgitha at fifty -five treat- 
ing*me at five -anu- thirty as if 1 was still the little 


backs, i knew it would not last. 

.But, unfortunately, Del did not grow tired of 
my garden. The desire waxed ; and she became 
so meddlesome and interfering, that I felt some- 
thing must be done, and I reiterated the words, 
‘Something must be done,’ one day* when I 
returned from my office and found her busy 
tying up, with roffia grass, flowers which I pre- 
ferred to see grow wild. There she was, with & 
necklace of the grass about her neck, and her 
scisslbrs in her hand, tying and snipping away, 
what time Mrs Badger’s two beautiful Persian 
cats sat on the wall this side, and Triggs*.’ Sebright 
bantams sat on the wall on the other — all gieht 
enemies of mine, by the way - -all watching 
! intently the doings of one whom they evidently 


boy she used to pet and amuse. w . . .. n . 

Between ourselves -strictly mind — Del is a considered to he an intruder upon their domain, 
great trial to me. For the last ten years, during I said nothing, but 1 thought a great deal ; and 
which period I have been a clerk in the Local after dinner, when I had had my modest halt- 
Governuient office, and the tenant of a charming ! bottle of Bulgarian claret, 1 made up my mind to 
cottage at Lambstead, she has kept house for me, open fire, and put a stop to what was a piece 
and beginning largely, in my belief, this has gradu- I of feminine aggression not to be borne. 


ally year by year fined down very small, till now, 
when I have no hope whatever of any eligible 
parti coming to ask my consent to his union with 
my sister Adelgitha* 

Well, tliqre are not husbands enough for all 
of them ; so i 


But 1 bore it. Poor little woman ! slie was so 
bright and chirpy and bird-like, that I had not 
the heart to speak. 

4 She hue not many pleasures,’ I said to myself ; 
‘and these are the dtfys of women’s progress. Let 
make the best of it ; though, still j me sutler and be strong.* 
between ourselves — for I would not have her ! I rejoiced afterwards that I had not spoken, for 
know a word of it cm any account — it lias kept the clay of retribution was at hand, 
me single, and made me devote the love within It was about two months later, when I had 
my breast to flowers, over which it has glowed become so wroth with keeping down my feelings 
like sunshine, and no doubt been the active 1 and suffering in silence, that I had neglected my 
principle in my success with prize pansies at so , garden on the plea of being out of sorts, and had 

i i i ii i j v. .. n.. .1 i i i ...i -t 


many shows. 

I resisted her at first, but I had to give in. For 
Del said it was horribly selfish of me to monopo- 
lise the gardeu ; and, to cpiiet her, 1 purchased 
a pretty greenhouse, had it erected ; and it im- 
mediately became a temple in which she was 
the presiding goddess — a sort of elderly Flora. 
But L had the stoking to do ; and I plead guilty 
to having stoked the greenhouse fire in a most 


found that 1 had been really shouldered out of it. 
The young ducks had grown big and fat on the 
slugs, and the two Persian cats had been over a 
great deal, and had evidently had evening parties 
there, and invited neighbouring cats. Triggs* 
baUtunis lmd been examining the flower-beds, too, 
a great deal but the most conspicuous feature of 
neglect was the dotting all over of the gravel 
walks with tiny patches of grass and weed ; for it 


undignified way, and said things that will not ; was long since 1 had made my back ache by picking 
bear repetition in print. Still, I stoked, and = them out by the help of a worn-down cheese-knife, 
have gone on stoking year after year. I I remember this special evening so well, for as 

‘Never mind,’ I said to myself; ‘it pleases I wus walking gloomily up and down the garden, 
her;’ and 1 held my tongue, being rewarded with i smoking a long square Manila, given to me 
the announcement that I had been 4 very good ; ’ ! by my old friend the Major, Del joined me with 
and Del went on gardening in her way, I in ' a shawl over her head, took my arm, and hung 
mine. 

So I stoked ; found her in pocket-money to 
buy fresh plants and necessaries, down to the 
long brass squirt which would always send water 
where it was not wanted. 

4 Anything for a quiet life,* I used to say ; and 
all wus peace as long as Adelgitlm simmered 
gently in her conservatory : but when she boiled 
over out of it, and into iuy garden, I grew wroth. 


I there, prattling about how she had improved the 
. garden lately ; while I— there ! I say it proudly, 
v . *i_. to U1 y crci iit — j did not say one 


i ns being greatly 
' word ale 


wicked word aloud. What took place internally 
: is my business, not the world’s. 

I smoked on in silence, and poor Del prattled, 
ending at last by announcing that now every- 
thing else was done, she intended to attack the 

. „ „ f weedy walks. o 

Like Russian usurpations, it began by degrees, It was growing dark and damp by that time, 


and the insertion of the thin end ef the wedge. 
How could I object to her poking snails out of 
the ivy with the point of her .parasol, picking 
them up with an old pair of German-silver sugar 
tonga, and flinging them to me to crush 1 Or 
how could I forbid her giving a plant here 
or a ilower there a teaspoonful of Nourisher? 
Neither could I complain about her filling a tin 
pepper-box with fine dry salt for the benefit of 
the slugs, and administering the same with deli- 


and we went in ; while, ns Del went up-stairs to 
put away her slmwi and tidy her hair, 1 threw 
the stump of my cigar into the fireplace and 
exclaimed in true melodramatic style, ‘Halia!* 

« 4 Plee sir, Mr Triggs’ maid ’s just left this note,’ 
said our little attendant ; and as soon as the gas 
was lit, I opened and read : 

o « Next Doob, July Oth. 

Dear Scribe — I peeperttover the wall tonight 
at my ten ducks. They look prime. Green peas 
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are crying to be picked, so shell out. I shall send 
a man for them on Thursday night when they 
are roosting. Their ‘lodging is on the cold 
ground —Old song. Keep the fattest pair for 
yourself, with the compliments of yours truly. 
‘Dill, Dijl, Dill, will you come and be killed?’ 
’Nother old song.— Yours most neighbourly, T. 
Triggs. 

George Scribe, Esq. 

P.& — My compliments to your sister. 

PP.S . — I wish you’d buy my bantams. Their 
eggs are too small. We want size, so T am 
thinking of keeping Spaniards. 

'* Triggs is going to send r for the ducks on 
Thursday evening, Del/ I said when my sister 
came down. 

4 Is he ? Oh, I ’in very glad, dear. Don’t have 
any more nasty things about the garden. I*mean 
to keep it very tidy now.* 

4 Why don't you say my garden ?’ I muttered 
sourly ; but of course she did not hear. 

That was Tuesday night. 

The next night, when I came home, Del met me 
in the little hall. 4 Oh, I *m so glad you *ve got 
back, dear/ she said tearfully ; 4 1 do so hate to 
see things suffer.’ 

4 Eli ? What’s the matted?’ 

4 Those ducks, George ; I can’t make them 
out!’ 

4 Not stolen V 

‘Oh no, dear. This afternoon Mr Triggs sent j 
in his man to catch a pair of them to kill and 
cook at once ; for he said company was coming 
unexpectedly, and he hoped you ’d excuse it ; but 
master had given you warning.’ 1 

‘ Yes/ I said contemptuously ;• 4 but surely, my I 
dear Del, you are not going to make a fuss about I 
two ducks being fetched away to be killed. lit | 
did not kill them here, did he V 

4 Oh no, dear. I don’t mean that, of course.' I 
don’t like things one lias petted being killed. If 
one were so particular, one could eat hardly 
anything. What I meant was the other ducks. 
For Triggs’ man had to hunt them ubout and 
drive them a good deal before lie could catch the 
two fattest.’ 

‘Triggs said I was to have the two fattest,’ 
I said. 

‘Yes, dear; so he did; hut the man said he 
wanted two good oues, and he caught them nearly 
all before he was satisfied and took the pair away ; 
and he laughed and said that hunting things 
made them tender — a wretch !’ 

‘Well, is that all?’ I said growlingly, for T 
wanted my dinner. 

4 No, dear. I want you to come and look at 
them ; they have been* so strange ever since.* 

4 What do you mean ?* 

4 Why, they ’ve been walking round and round 
and trying to tuck their heads under their wings, 
and tumbling over on to their backs, and then 
paddling with their feet, as if they were swim- 
ming upside down. — Look, dear ; they are doing 
it now/ 

I looked out of the window, and there, slire 
enough, was one of the ducks on its back in the 
.middle of the lawn going on in the most insane 
way. A few melancholy quacks came fAgn the 
old dbfg^kezinel, at the bottom of the garden, in 
which they roosted ; but 1 thought no more 


about the matter till I had dined, when I said 
suddenly : 4 The poor ducks must have had an 
attack of vertigo consequent upon being hunted. 
They were to ° t° rnn * You fed them too 
well, dear. Gave them Indian corn meal every 
night, didn’t you V 

4 Yes, dear ; they were so fond of it.’ 

‘ Ah, well, we are to have a pair. Cook ’em on 
Friday. You won’t mind eating them?’ 

4 Oh no, dear ; I think not/ she said hesita- 
tingly ; and that night, according to my regular 
custom, l went to bed little dreaming of what 
was in store. 

Oh Adclgitha ! Adelgitha! 

But wait. I will command piy feelings, for I 
did recover the control of my proper domain. 

It was breakfast- time the next morning, and 
I was late, and had not finished shaving — 1 
always shave my chin- when, raising my eyes, 

[ saw distinctly Broadley’s fox terrier leap upon 
our dog kennel, and then jump on to the wall 
with something in his mouth. The next moment 
he had leaped down and was gone. 

4 I’ll put wire-netting up/ I said to myself; 
and naturally enough, f thought I ought to do 
so on Triggs’ side, where I could see his silver- 
spangled Sebright bantams fitting in a row on 
tne wall with their feathers up, as y>it was cold, 
though the sun shone brightly. 

I hurried down, and found my sister making 
the tea. 

4 Let me see/ I said, taking my scat and open- 
ing the paper. 4 Don’t let Triggs’ man have those 
ducks before I come back this evening. We’ve 
fattened them, and I mean to have the next best 
pair.* 

‘Very well, dear/ said Del, shutting down the 
teapot iid with a sharp pat. 

4 IIow are they this morning?’ 

4 1 haven’t been down the garden, dear.— -Ah, 
that’s right, Mary; put them before your 
master.’ 

4 If you plee, sir/ said the maid breathlessly, 

4 Mrs Badger’s compliments, and would you step 
in directly V 

‘Eli V i exclaimed. ‘What for? 1 

‘I don’t know sir; only I’m afraid there’s 
something wroftg.’ 

‘Bless my soul !’ I exclaimed nervously, 4 why 
has she sent for me ? 1 can’t go.’ 

4 1’lee sir, 1 don’t know.’ 

4 But you had better go, George, dear. It would 
be so unneighbourly not to go/ said my sister. 

I felt it would be ; and took my hut and went 
in to find Mrs Badger in un agony of tears, 
subbing wildly as she sat on the floor of her 
little drawing-room with the stiffened bodies of 
her two Persian cats in her lap. 

4 Oh, Mr Scribe/ she sobbed — 4 oh, Mr Scribe, 
can’t you save mv poor darlings’ lives?’ 

I looked at the cats with disgust, and shook 
my head. 4 They are both deud, madam, and cold.’ 

4 Yes, yes/ she sobbed wildly, 4 so cold ; and I’ve 
had hot bottles to them, and wrapped them in 
flannel; but it’s all no good. Oh, my heart is 
broken ! The wicked, wicked things.’ 

4 Has somebody poisoned them ?’ 

4 No, no; it’s tne wicked foreign nature in 
them. They would steal, too, do all I would to 
feed them up and teach them better. 1 didn’t j 
know till two o’clock this morning, when 1 heard 
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them crying in the breakfast room, and then I 
came down, cmd Jane heard them, and came too. 
Oh, there was subh a scene ! Jane told me when 
lost she had seen them—- she had not liked to tell 
me before— she saw them each bring back one of 
your ducks and carry it into the wood-shed ; and 
by the time she got down to try and save them, 
their heads were eaten off. 

‘Good heavens !’ I exclaimed, for I felt that 
my fat pair had gone again. 

‘And it’s a judgment on them!’ sobbed the 
poor woman. ‘I might have saved them if I had 
known ; but it was not to be.. Dead, dead, both 
of them ; and oh, poor dears, poor dears, what 
gluttony ! Of indigestion.’ 

J grunted. 

* Hut fell me, Mr Scribe, you are so clever and 
so kind, what shall 1 do i My poor pets ! What 
shall 1 do V 

‘Well, madam,’ I said, ‘if I were you, I should 
have them stuffed ?’ 

‘ Yes, of course,’ she cried joyously ; ‘ I knew 
you would advise me well. L will.’ 

1 left her weeping, and hurried hack to my 
breakfast; hut 1 was not to eat it in peace, 
lie fore I had done, Major Broad ley came round 
in a passion such as*i tierce East Indian liverless 
officer knows how to pump up when thwarted, 
lie insisted on seeing me directly, and shook his 
c-ne in my face. 

‘Von scoundrel !’ lie roared — ‘you confounded 
civilian scoundrel ! you have always been a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. 1 

‘Major 13 road ley !’ I exclaimed. 

* Oh, confound your indignation, sir !’ he roared. 

‘ You found fault with my dog, sir, for coming 
over into your wretched tea-garden place, where 
you have been a perfect pe*l with your ducks 
and bantams and Persian cats.’ 

‘Major Broudley !’ I exclaimed. 

‘Silence, sir ! And so now, out of your malig- j 
mint spite, you must lay your vile dead ducks in 
my dog’s way and tempt him with them. The 
poor brute was in a; nv ; but mark my words, 
sir — if that dog dies, . 'll have the law of you, I 
will I will ! There !’ 

lie struck the table with his cane, and bounced 
out of the house ; whL as sooi iu*I could gather 
my wits together, l rusned out into the garden, 
where the wind of my passage seemed to overset 
two of Triggs* bantams, which fell off the wall 
on to the path like balls of feathers, and did not 
move. 

‘What is the matter V I cried as l ran on and 
passed a dead hall-eaten qtuicker in a bed of 
zinnias ; while iu the dog kennel lay four more 
ducks I think two we to drakes, for they had 
curly tail feathers — dead. 

I walked back into the house. ‘ Del,’ I cried, 
‘the ducks must have been poisoned. Mrs 
Badger’s cats, the Major’s dog, have been eating 
them, and the bantams pecking them. They’re 
all dying or deoil. What can it mean V 

Adelgitha sank back in an easy -chair, looking 
white and scared. 

‘Do you know anything about it? — Speak, 
woman !’ I roared. 

‘I — I— I don’t — I think — I Oh George, 

dear, do you think it was that stuff?’ 

‘ What stuff, woman V 

‘That— that— that weed -destroyer.’ 


‘Duck* destroyer, you mean. What did you 
give the poor things?’ 

‘I — I did not give them anything.’ 

‘But the ducks, the cats, the bantams 

Hark !’ 1 cried, as a horrible yell came from over 
the bottom wall ; ‘ the dog is dead.’ 

‘Oh George, could it have been’— * : 

‘ Speak ! What have you done V 

For a few moments she could not speak*; then, 
in faltering tones : ‘ I saw it advertised— Hypo* 

; demichemical acid — quarter of a pound to two 
1 gallons of hot water— to water the gravel paths — 
to kill the weeds.’ 

‘ But that could not kill the ducks !* I cried 
contemptuously. 0 * 

‘But it killed the worms, George ; they came 
crawling up out of the sides by hundreds,* and 
the d ticks gobbled them up in the most dreadful 
way.’* 

! ‘Adelgitha!’ I exclaimed, ‘ I’m a ruined man. 

; -Ah!’ I yelled in the moot awful tone as 1 
dashed out of the back window, flew at and 
1 scrambled over tjie wall, and knocked down four 
; dying bantams in my Might. For a horrid 
tli^ight Inul struck me. Triggs had sent for two 
ducks the previous day, and he had visitors, and 
his family must be lying in the agonies of death. 

I rushed into his #iuuse all unannounced. It 
was into an empty room. ‘Too late !’ I groaned, 
and ran down-stairs to the breakfast-room, where 
the whole family were assembled, and a servant 
stood with her back to me. 

She turned round with a dish in her hand. 

‘ Saved saved ! * I yelled, and snatched a pair 
of freshly- trussed ducks from the dish and fled, 
pursued by Triggs, who caught me as I was going 
over the wall. t 

‘ T say, old man/ he cried, ‘are you mad V 
• ‘ Not quite,’ I panted. ‘Then you did not eat 
these last night?’ 

‘•Don’t seem as if we’re to eat ’em to-night/ 
lie cried. ‘ Com p’ny didn't come. You can have 
cm. The others 'll do for me.’ 

4 Poisoned ! * I cried — 4 poisoned !’ And as soon 
as 1 could get my breath, L explained all — to the 
Major too, for his dog was dead. 

Adelgitha keeps to her conservatory now. 

DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE. 

I)y an Inspector. 

The lynx-eyed Detective of fiction has had more 
than his share of notoriety ; his confrere in real 
j life 1ms never been able to lay claim to fame as 
lasting, for lie is neither so clever nor so dull. 

: He is not so clever, because he has to battle 
| against the stern realities of a commonplace exist- 
ence, that leave him no option but to grapple 
| with them as they co$ie ; the difficulties wliicn he 
l has to overcome must be met with stern logical 
reasoning, and, however highly trained he may 
! be, he is liable to fail whilst instinct plays no 
1 part in his life. He is not so dull ; for whereas 
fiis very dullness in Action is essential to delay 
j tlw unravelling of the crime, and hold in suspense 
the ever-increasing interest and mystification of 
the reader, in real life it would be fatal to him, 
and pjtt an effectual stop to his career. 

The lynx-eyed detective and hie rfant of 
ubiquity are venerable subjects now, aud though 
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the Press os a matter of principle must grumble 
sometimes, it cannot be denied that it can be 9 
and in many instances is, of very great value .to 
the police. " The British public is not easily 
pleased. John Bull ‘pays high rates and taxes, 
and thinks the police ought by this time to have 
reached *a state of efficiency bordering upon 
perfection ; that is perhaps Why, it being his 
national privilege to grumble and ‘write to the 
papers/ he does occasionally rush into print when 
a crime is committed, and days lapse into weeks 
before the offender is caught and made to' pay 
the penalty of his deed. 

But w*heh the criminal is apprehended and 
brought to the bar of justice, the Press, for the 
edification of the masses, records in full the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, the oratorical triumphs 
of Messrs So and So for the prosecution and the 
defence, and the summing up of the learned judge. 
Two or three lines only are devoted to the evi- 
dence of the detective who arrested the prisoner ; 
the case ends, and all is forgotten. j 

There is in all this one point which the public 
in nine cases out of ten misses altogether-— j 
namely that the apparently insignificant evidence 
of the police officer is often that upon which the J 
successful issue of the case depends. He may ( 
have spent days and nights' over it, and without . 
his untiring efforts the prisoner might never j 
have been convicted. This applies more espe- 
cially to cases of assault and robbery, and offences 
which are usually perpetrated in a low and dis- 
reputable neighbourhood ; for these are cases in 
frliich evidence is most difficult to obtain, owing 
to the fact that witnesses know full well that to 
testify against prisoners of this class is a pro- 
ceeding not unfrequeutly attended with positive 
danger to themselves. As a rule, people have, 
but a hazy idea of the difficulties and obstacle* 
that beset a detective’s path. There are those 
whose childlike faith in his infallibility is olily 
equalled by their absolute inability ‘to assist him 
in any shape or form ; and those whose unbelief 
in bis capabilities is second only to the celerity 
with which they flee to him when they want his 
help and advice. 

A detective’s duties are necessarily multitudin- 
ous, and, as such, demand the display of tact, 
energy, and perseverance. The fact that a police 
officer must possess tact and judgment, and that 
a simple act on his part may be construed into 
a question of unwarrantable interference, is at 
ouce made apparent when it is stated tlmt it bus 
been held in a court of law to be sufficient cause 
for an action for false imprisonment if a detective 
stops a man in the street and asks to be shown 
the contents of his bag, because by so doing the 
officer has, though lor a single instant only, 
arrested the man’s progress through the streets, 
and thereby deprived him oi his liberty. It may 
here.be stated en passant that on the Continent, 
and notably iu Germany, the police are not either 
collectively or individually liable to any action 
for false imprisonment. 

It may, of course, be urged that to allow the 
police to arrest any one upon the barest suspicion 
is to put in their hands a power likely to sap the 
very foundations of an institution so dear to 
: English hearts— the liberty of the subjA^ ; but 
it must be remembered that on the Continent 
there is no such thing as the liberty of the 


subject, and that an explunutilm may be found 
in the framing of their laws, which presume a 
prisoner guilty until he proves himself innocent. 
English detectives have therefore to display equal 
smartness under less favourable circumstances ; 
and the law which in England shuts a prisoner’s 
mouth, allows the police magistrate abroad to 
question the accused us to the crime with which 
he is charged. If the unfortunate man ‘ changes 
colour/ and, terrified by the (perhaps) unfounded 
accusation, becomes confused and unable to 
remember what he did on a certain day, it tells 
against him, and he may be kept under lock and 
key for an indefinite period. The promotion of 
a French jays. iV instruction depending to a great 
extent upon the ability with which he conducts 
a criminal investigation, and the speed with 
which he brings home to the prisoner the accusa- 
tion brought against him, it is conceivable that 
in the hands of an unscrupulous man the know- 
ledge of this might lead to considerable abuse. 

A detective as a rule sees hut the shady side 
of life. Its quarrels, its jealousies, its great 
passions, and its crimes are more or less familiar 
phases in his career. A magistrate sitting in his 
court has no doubt great chances of obtaining a 
clear insight into the mysteries of the human 
heart ; but in his court a certain amount of 
decorum and quietness always prevails ; it may 
therefore be said that to no man is a finer oppor- 
tunity given to form a true judgment of the 
weaknesses of human nature than' to the inspector 
in charge of the detective department of a large 
city. Prisoners and witnesses alike are brought 
to his office, where he investigates the cases. The 
writer has seen them in their different moods, 
from the calm bearing of the man of good posi- 
tion accused of forgery, to the insolent devil-may- 
care attitude of the pickpocket ; from the sullen, 
defiant scowl of the wife-beater to the abject 
terror of the murderer. 

Tales of woe ami misery are poured into his 
ear, tales of sin and crime in all their naked 
truth and shame, and there, unfettered by the 
restriction imposed upon them by the far-reach- 
ing influence of a court of law, the accusation is 
spoken, by some with warmth, by others with a 
passionate vindictive outburst of anger ; while 
the prisoner defends or justifies himself with the 
subtle ingenuity of an old offender ; sometimes, 
alas ! with the hopelessness of despair. 


REQUIE M. 

Let her rest ; the weary night 

Never brought her dreams like this ; 

Let her sleep ; the morning light 
Shall not wake her from her bliss. 

Glad was she to end the fight ; 

Death hath conquered with a kiss. 

Tired eyes need watch no moro ; 

Flagging feet, the race is run ; 

Hands that heavy burdens boie, 

Set them down, the day is done ; 

Heart, be still — through anguish sore, 
Everlasting peace is won. 

Maky Maclkod. 
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ON THE ART OF LIVING. 

To make our lives pass with tolerable ease — to set 
ourselves an object, or to have that object set 
befoi'e ns by others, and to strain every nerve to 
accomplish it— to follow virtue that we may gain 
happiness — t* strive after wisdom, riches, fame, 
and knowledge, that we may be respected, or 
admired, or envied — thus to fret our little hour 
upon the stage of existence is the lot of man ; 
and the scene shifts so cpiickly that our course of 
life may be ended before we think we have gone 
half way. Do as we may, there is no getting 
through life without crosses— either our own, or 
the crosses that others unthinkingly lay upon us 
— or the crosses we shift on to our own shoulders 
to ease a comrade, for a while, in the hot and 
dusty strife, in which the survival is not always 
to the fittest, any more than the race is always 
to the swift or the battle to the strong. 

Some there are who, knowing that fighting is 
their part in life, sing triumphantly as they 
play it ; courageous, undaunted, pretty sure to j 
rise from the ranks, unless their f career is cut j 
. short by a random bulkfc. Others, maddened at 
W\q sights and sounds around them, hurry from 
the press, and, as there is no discharge in this 
battle, make a violent ending for themselves, 
crying ‘Adsiim* before the muster-roll is called. 
But necessity teaches patience as well as inven- 
tion, and a scene which to an outsider seems 
productive only of misery, is found on a nearer 
view to be capable, if not of .producing, at least 
of being co-existent with happiness. For instance, 
a room filled with the din of no fewer than fifteen 
steam-looms all at work, even though those are 
engaged in the fabrication of the most exquisite 
silken tapestries, of varied patterns and brilliant 
colours, hardly seems a place for happiness. The 
noise, the close atmosphere, the persistent toil 
hour after horn*, ’week after week, year by year, 
that paled the visages of the workers or dimmed 
their eyes, left them a not inconsiderable amount 
of honest pride in the fact that no one could 
get work at this mill whose characters were not 


excellent ; so that they had a good solid founda- 
tion of self-iespecJt to support them. 

In another room — a room full of girls, mistily 
visible through a mote-filled atmosphere, working 
at the first stage of rope and cable making m an 
Imperial dockyard, found, we must confess, 
more difficulty in reconciling the possibility of 
their mode of life being compatible with any 
degree of well-being. Although they laughed and 
joked roughly amongst themselves, and we were 
thankful they could laugh in such an atmosphere, 
it was piteous laughter, especially when our con- 
ductor told us, on our remarking on their youth- 
fulness : ‘Oh, no old folks could stand it, nor 
middle-aged even ; nor these won’t either, not for 
long.’ 

But why llesh and blood should be so cheap 
and’ ventilation so dear, is not what we are now 
considering. While we were examining the won- 
derful productions of those fifteen steam looms 
our thoughts wandered involuntarily to those who, 
by ‘ turning an easy wheel,’ set those looms in 
motion. The users of silken damask and rich 
tapestry, are they in any likelihood happier than 
the makers ? It is true that poor Peggy hawking 
roses about the street may get to hate the scent of 
roses ; hut we believe it to be no less true that 
these same gorgeously-coloured hangings and flow- 
ered tapestries and rose-strewn brocades may 
become as hateful to the users, from association 
of them with ideas of weariness and disgust at the 
ennui of life, as ever real roses were to poor Peggy. 
For the makers have this one great undeniable 
advantage over the users of articles of luxury : 
they lead too busy adife to become the victims 
of hypochondria. Of the self-devouring egotism 
that comes at last to regard a convulsion of 
Nature as a portent directed against his Imperial 
self, the son of toil knows little or nothing. It 
is reserved for a Czar to grow melancholy with 
the conviction that his end is approaching, be- 
cause a river that had overflowed its banks the 
year hg«was born repeated the overflow seven- 
and-forty years later. Pity there was not’ some 
homely Hotspur at hand to tell the Imperial 
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egotist that the waters of the Neva would have 
risen precisely to the same height at the self-same 
hour if ‘his mother’s cat had kittened’ merely. 
Yet the probability is that had any one attempted 
to reason thus with the hypochondriac, his com- 
mon-sense would have been kicked out of doors 
as treason. When once a man’s fancy gets astride I 
his reason, the first proselyte he makes is — him- • 
self ; and when that is done, the difficulty is 
over. 

Yet bad as are some of the effects of egotism, 

‘ self-love,’ says the greatest of all English teachers 
‘self-love is not so vile sin as self-neglect.’ 
Who that has ever watched the facile descent 
from one point of degradation to another of him 
who was once, possibly, a scholar and a gentle- 
man, but who by self-neglect has reached the 
bottom of that fatal slope, can deny the truth 
of Shakespeare’s assertion? Or who, recognising 
in the degraded, disreputable loafer of to-day — 
never too proud to hold out his hand to you 
for a tip ‘for the sake of old times,’ or to vilify 
you as soon as your back is turned — who, we 
say, recognising in this deboshed beggar the 
splendid, joyous lad of genius of twenty years 
ago, the pride of his school and college, the glory 
of his father’s and mother’s hearts, would not 
agree indeed that self-love is, after all, not so 
vile a sin as self-neglect, and that the root and 
foundation of the art of living is self-respect? 

It has been said that there is somewhere in 
the harmony of human understandings a peculiar 
string, which in several individuals is in exactly 
the same tuning, so that, when this string is 
struck in their presence, the unanimity ensuing 
is perfectly wonderful. This may be so ; indeed, 
the workings of enthusiasm, for instance, give 
us some cause to believe in the. truth of the 
assertion. Yet it is scarcely necessary for an 
harmonic chord to be struck to bring about a 
certain amount of unanimity in human beings. 
It is so much easier to do as others do, think 
as they think — if possible — live as they live, 
dress as they dress, and— again, if possible— talk 
as they talk, than to take the trouble and pains 
to think or act or in anyway carve out the art 
of living for ourselves. Thus, many, as soon as 
a ’question or opinion is mooted in their presence, 

S roceed, not to consider it on its merits or 
emerits, but refer it instantly in their own 
minds to the person in their circle of whom 
they stand most in awe— their own* particular 
Mrs Grundy. And having settled what her 
opinion would be — that is, having settled their 
own opinion of what her opinion would be — 
they stick fast at the conclusion thus arrived 
at, >with an immovable Conviction that it is a 
counsel of perfection. Yet this going through 
life upon other folks’ notions is something like 
a nation employing mercenaries to fight its 
battles, as if they had neither head nor hands 
of their own. 

Far from such indolent complacency atf- this 
are those folks who, from a certain tincture of 
malice in their minds, are fond of furnishing 
every bright idea with its reverse. Opposition 
is the breath of their nostrils. In their presence, 
to* say a thing is to have • it gainsaid, not on 


its merits, hut purely from the* innate contrariety 
of which their characters* are composed. Why 
some are complacent and otheVs contrary— some 
amiable and others the reverse, is only to be 
explained by the fact that it is their nature; 
just as it is in the nature of swans to sing, and 
pigs to yell, and foxes to be silent in the pangs 
of death. But, then, to human beings is given 
the privilege of modifying their natures. They 
may draw wisdqm from books— if they be so 
minded ; but then they must not treat them 
as some men do lords — learn their titles exactly, 
and then brag of their acquaintance. Nor must 
it be forgotten that action itself gives insight ; 
while we hesitate and doubt, we lose the power 
to do more than doubt and hesitate. Action 
alone can bring us to the stand-point whence 
we may perceive how to act wisely. We do not 
say successfully ; the success of an idea, a thought, 
an invention* depends greatly on its being oppor- 
tune— suited to time, place, and people. It is 
not so much the strong hand, so to speak, that 
gives the great turn, as the lucky adoption 
of a proper season that will launch successfully 
a new invention and give popularity to a novel 
idea. The unlucky Frenchman in Louis X I Ws 
reign who pestered the *£iead of the Marine 
Department with the prepost crons, idea that ves- 
sels could be propelled by steam, was promptly 
placed in an asylum, and left there to meditate 
on his own inopportune inventiveness. 

In the drama of life the two prime motives 
appear to be love or hate. Yet hatred has been 
said to be but love denied. In the society of 
one who is heartily disliked there is a certain 
excitation of the faculties akin to pleasure. The 
mind is keenly roused and interested ; it notes 
every word and look of the object of its animosity, 
pondering repartees, and eagerly embracing every 
opportunity of measuring swords with its, perhaps, 
unconscious adversary. (For the J)r Fells owe 
no small poition of their unpopularity to the 
fact of their self-satisfied obtuseness.) A mind 
thus stimulated insensibly enjoys the Stirling of 
its faculties ; its sense of its own vitality is 
intensified, and, so curiously are we compounded, 
that not only will love denied turn to hatred, 
but dislike Will sometimes change to love. This 
consideration perhaps induced the Frenchman tp 
declare that it was best to begin married life 
with a little aversion. 

To bring ourselves into harmony with our 
environments is the secret of the art of living. 
We may have to reckon with an ill fortune 
which mars our best points, or a good fortune 
that shapes our rough-hewn ends for us— blit 
whether fortune smiles or frowns, our . part is 
still the same— to work steadily on, happy in 
this, if in nothing else, that it is the privilege 
of labour to make labour light. We must .beware, 
too, of petting our inclinations ; for they are 
like childVen, of whom the favourite is apt to 
become spoiled by indulgence, or else early 
removed— the hitter the far lighter punishment 
We are saved, says the Greek proverb, by making 
the future present to us— in . jother words, the 
man whose imagination is strong and his judg- 


ment sound, is not liktdy to compound for 
present ease by laying a foundation for future 
pains. The true ultimate end of the art of 
living, as well as of all ethics, is to bring ua 
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peace — rest to our souls and bodies ; but it must 
be remembered that without exertion there can 
be no real rest, and that slothful ease or studied 
self-indulgence is not peace. 


THE .BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 

CHAPTER II. — UNCLE HARRY. 

Very early next morning Mr Suflield himself 
opened his Hall door and inhaled the fre>h 
morning ‘air with a loud and satisfied ‘All !’ He 
left the Hall door open — to have all things 
belonging to him open was characteristic of the 
exccdlent man — and sauntered away through the 
park, with his hands in his pockets, whistling 
softly to himself, and cocking now and then a 
half-observant eye on the trees and the rooks, 
that cocked wholly observant eyes on him and 
cawed, but sat still, a9 if they also knew all about 
his openness and hospitality. He sauntered on, 
and still on, steadily, as if he had a fixed end 
in view, though lie rambled a good deal from a 
straight line. ‘Now, where the dickens lias lie 
put himself up? 1 he said aloud. lie looked all 
around, surveying bft by bit every hollow and 
every clump trees in his purview. At length 
something caught his eye a tolerable way ufF. 
‘Ah/ said he cheerfully — regardless of grammar 
— ‘that must he him.* He quickened his pace, 
and made directly for the object he had descried. 
As he neared it, he could make it out to he a 
kind of small tent pitched under a great beech. 
‘Huh!’ he exclaimed to himself. ‘That’s how 
he does it/ When lie got quite near, he tramped 
round to examine the disposition of the erection, 
grunting good-naturedly ns he remarked each 
point, ‘Hum ! lla-hal’ lie had noted that the 
ridge-pole of the tent was an almost bare arm 
of the beech which stuck out at right angles at 
about the height of a man ; that the tent itself 
was a piece of sailcloth stretched over the hare 
bough, and pegged to the ground at the interval 
of a yard or so ; and that one end was closed by 
a triangular flap of cloth, while the other was 
open, and had evidently had a small fire of dried 
twigs burning against it He had* noted these 
tilings, when he perceived that a corner of the 
flap was gently raised, showing a face and the 
shinitig barrel of a rifle. 

‘Holloa, Hairy! 1 cried Suflield with a laugh. 
‘ Hold hard 1 And save your powder ! * 

There then came from the tent a chuckle of 
laughter, followed by a little, wiry-looking man 
in a complete suit of flannels. A rather remark- 
able and authoritative little man he seemed, with 
the dense hair of head and beard dose-clipped, 
and gray and stiff as a badger’s, aud clear gray 
eyes keen as a needle. He said not a word, but 
yawned and stretched his arms. 

‘Going to have a pot-shot at me, were you?’ 
said Suflield. 

‘ I think/ said the little man, ‘ I was dreaming 
I was in the jungles I’ve come from; and the 
tramping of youi- feet and your grunting— you 
were grunting, you know— made me think of an 
elephant, or some other wild creature/ 

‘That *s all right, Harry. It’s just the kind 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


o’ thing you ’d ha’ said five-and-twentv years ago. 
— But what sort of sleep have you had ?’ 

‘^Capital. The sleep, George, of the natural 
man, constant, light, and refreshing/ 

‘Well, Harry,* said Suflield, ‘I’d a deal rather 
you than me. I’m unnatural man enough to 
prefer a bed, and a four-poster in a good big 
room, with no draughts about. Of course, this 
sort of thing, the green grass, the open air, 
“Hail, smiling morn!’’ and all that, I daresay, 
suits .you— it may suit you in fine weather, at 
least— hut I’d have thought you’d had so much 
of it in your time, lad; that you’d appreciate the 
comfort of a regulafr bed in a proper bfedroom; 
Howsoever, there you are, and nere I am, and 
! of course you ’re free to <lo as you like. 1 duly 
! heard late last night that you had taken up your 
j traps and camped out. I didn’t get home till 
very late, and the wife was in bed ; but she told 

• me that you had found your bed too soft’— 

! ‘Abominably soft/ said the other: ‘I wallowed 
in softness.’ 

| ‘ I daresay you* did, lad : our beds are all 

, the •finest feather-beds, stuffed by the hands of 
| my own blessed mother, and she didn’t spare the 
| feathers, I can tell you. Yes ; the wife said yon 
had found the bed soft and the room stuffy, even 
[ wi* th’ windows wide open, and so you had just 
taken up your bed and walked.’ 
j. He paused in his talk to observe his brother- 

• in-law, who had struck his tent, and was rolling 
j it up. 

| ‘Ah/ said Suflield, ‘you’re pretty comfortable* 
1 after all : a blanket, a carpet, and a pillow. But 
what about catching rheumatism, my lad V 

‘Underneath my carpet, you see’ — he showed 
him— ‘is a mackintosh sheet’ 9 
I ‘.Ah,’ said the interested Suflield, taking up 
and handling the pillow, ‘a kind o’ india-rubber 
bladder, eh ? Good idea that, my lad : keeps 
your head cook’ 

| *• Which, you will perhaps say, George, is not 

' unnecessary.’ • 

| ‘Nay, nay, lad/ said George; ‘that’s under- 
| stood : no need to say it/ 

j ‘I’m proud of this pillow, though/ said the 
other, with a laugh. ‘It not only keeps my 
brain cool, but it keeps my mouth cool too. It’s 
just a pillow now ; but it can be a water-bottle 
on occasion, and many a time it has served me 
as that.’ 

‘That’s economical, lad, certainly/ said Suflield. 

‘ And have you a double use for all your traps V 

‘ For most of them/ answered the other. ‘ This 
little Persian carpet, now, I use also as a saddle- 
cloth.’ 

‘ Ah/ said Suflield, ‘ but yqpr little tent — what 
about it?* 

‘There, now/ said IJarry, ‘what other use do 
you think I put it to?' 

‘Can’t guess/ said Suflield; ‘unless yon mike 
your bearers or servants carry it over you like 
a canopy.’ 

‘ I make a sail of it/ said the other with a nod 
of pjide. ‘You know I carry with me on my 
journeys a boat in sections; well, there I have 
a sail ready to rig up when I can/ 

•Ton my word, Harry/ said Suflield, ‘you're 
just the* some ingenious "young rascal os used to 
fry bacon and boil potatoes and make toffee in 
the same saucepan at school ! ’ 
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‘And, ’pon my word, George,’ exclaimed Harry, you know a handsome woman when you see her, 
‘you’re just the same fat, talkative old rascal and a clever woman when you talk to her?’ 
as used to sit by and criticise my cooking, and ‘I’m no judge of women, George. They’re 


as used to sit by and criticise my cooking, and 1 m no judge oi women, ueorge. lliey re 
then help to eat it ! ’ not in my line/ 

At that they both laughed, while the tent- ‘I see what you would be at, Harry/ said 
dweller* finished packing away his traps. ‘I Suffield seriously, after a meditative pause. ‘But 
suppose/ said he, ‘I can leave them here?' I had no idea you could keep that Reeling up so 

‘Oh, to be sure/ said Suffield. ‘There's to be long. “Let not the sun go down upon thy 

a treat in the park to-day for my hands and the wrath/* my lad ; but many and many a sun have 

childer ; but that don't matter; they 'll interfere you let go down. It's not right, Harry; it's 
wi’ nought. Set them again’ the tree, lad— pxccpt wicked, lad, and you'll rue it yet. Howsoever, 
your blanket ; perhaps we’d best carry that in, you'll come right in the end, I reckon. I believe 

in case it should rain.’ your heart’s in the right place ; and you'll like 

• They* sauntered away back towards the house the girl if you give yourself the chance.’ 


together, Suffield taking his old 6chool-fellow’s 
arm, and insisting on carrying his blanket. 


*1 noticed/ said Uncle Harry, ‘that your son 
seems to have given himself a good chance in 


‘And how/ asked the old school-fellow, ‘do that way; he appears to like his cousin rather 
you get on with your work-people in these days more than mere consulship demands.' 


of strikes and of Jack in general being as good 
as his master V 


‘Yes/ said Suffield simply ; * George thinks a 
deal of Isabel, and is, 1 believe, fond of her. A 


‘I've no trouble/ answered Suffield. ‘I treat man’s best fortune, or his worst, is his wife. I 
my people well, and they treat me well. I have no doubt which Isabel would be, and I’d 
reckon them more than mere* machines to keep like George to have her. But •somehow they 
my works going, and they reckon me a <good don’t seem to hit it oft* ; she doesn’t cotton to 


master.* 

‘All/ said the other, ‘you want to rule with 
sugar-sticks.' , I 

‘I don’t want to rule at all, my lad/ said 
Suffield ; ‘but if I must rule, I'd rather do it wi’ 
sugar-sticks than wi* cat-p’-nine-tails.’ 

‘ Ah, it won't do, George.’ 


‘ “ Cotton," George, is a good word to use in the 
connection.* 

‘ I know what you mean, Harry/ said Suffield. 
‘ Hut this is not a time for joking. I tell you 1 
think about Isabel a great deal. I don’t like to 
know she ’s working hard at school-keeping, and 


‘Well, Harry/ said Suffield, ‘we won’t discuss living in lonely lodgings in London, when we’ve 
*it ; our point o' view’s different. You’ve been ! more than we know what to do with. It’s not 
used to black fellows : I’ve been used to English- ! good for a woman any more than for a man to 
men. — By the way, T came across your black : live alone. I’ve begged her till my mouth was 
servant last night. There's a deal of human ! dry wi’ begging to come and stay with us; but, 
nature in liinl for a black man.’ He had caught 1 “no,” she won’t, thank me all the same. Now, if 

a rabbit, which, he said, he meant to curry for slic’d only take on wi’ George ’ 

you.* ‘“Cotton/” corrected Uncle Harry with a 

‘ I daresay. He can curry.’ . mischievous smile. 

‘I rather like him : an amusing ■creature.’ ‘and set up house wi’ him/ continued the 

‘Oh/ said Harry, ‘lie can curry favour too.' • excellent Suffield, as if he had not heard the 
t ‘Harry, my lad/ said Suffield, ‘that’s an old interruption, ‘1 should be happy about her.* 
trick of yours — punning. You stick to your old ‘Well, George/ said Uncle Harry, ‘she ought 
habits.’ I to do a good deal for you : you 've done a great 

‘About the only things old that I do stick to deal for her; though 1 am prepared to admit 
— except old friends, George.' that gratitude for Kindness is the last return a 

‘That’s as it should be, Harry. — Hut come man should expect.’ 
now. Tell me about yourself. Have you done * Gratitude, my lad ! I get more of it than I 
pretty well out there? — what wi* ruby mines and ! can do with from folk. But gratitude I neither 


white elephants .and all that sort o’ game V 


require nor need from Isabel. 1 ’ve done no ’more 


‘Oh yes, pretty well/ answered the other, for her than I've done for th' rabbits in th' 
shooting a keen glance at Suffield’s face. The dough yonder. I've given them the chance of 
glunce could not fail to assure him that there fending for themselves without going in terror of 
was nothing in the inquiry but kindly interest, their lives; and that’s all I ever did for Isabel, 
and he repeated less sharply than before ; ‘ Yes ; If she'd take to George— and lie's not a bad lad 


©h yes, pretty well.' 

‘And you're come home now to settle down 


at all — I'd take it, not as gratitude, but as a 
favour, as a kind of condescension on her part ; 


I can’t say in your own ^ouse — but in your own for she's handsome and clever, as I said before, 


tent, I hope ?' and as good a girl as can be.' 

♦Perhaps, perhaps. I can't say yet.' # ‘But, asked Uncle Harry, ‘would your wife, 

b ‘Ah, now, Harry, I want to taik to you/ con- my admirable sister, be satisfied? Hasn’t she a 
tinued Suffield, ‘about Isabel Raynor, your niece greater ambition for her son than that?' 


— and my; niece, of course, too — your poor brother 
John's daughter. You’ve seen her, of course ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; I Ve seen her.' 

‘ And a handsome, clever girl she is/ said 
Suffield. 

‘Is she?* said Uncle Harry, As if he ntere little 
interested in the matter. 


‘Oh, you’ve noticed that already, have you? 
Yes, Joanna is cliockfull of ambitions for all of 
us — for inc, too, bless her !' 

‘Well, after all/ said the uncle, *1 don't myself 
approve of cousins marrying.* 

* Not if they 're both perfectly healthy ? How- 
soever, Harry, that just brings me to my point : 

ui iw>a if. (lm an ain lilralw fVinf TanUal m ill f nlra 


* Is she?' echoed Suffield. ‘Why, lnd, don’t | since it don’t seem likely that Isabel will take to 


a 
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George, don’t you think you might— well, do 
your duty by herf* 

‘And what, George,* asked the uncle quietly, 
‘does a good man like you think my duty V 

* Well, it’s hard to say ; but forget what’s past, 
my lad. Do something for the girl : ask her to 
keep house for you or suminab?’ 

‘1 don’t intend at present, George, to set up 
house, even if you turn me out’ 

‘ Turn you out ! You ’vo turned yourself out, 
and taken the key of the park.’ 

‘Well, then, my dear George,’ said Uncle 
Harry, stopping and laying his hand on his 
brother-in-law’s arm, ‘we’ll not discuss it any 
more at present You ’re a good man, George ; 
but give me a little time to find where I am. — 
Now, I’m going to have a dip in your stream. 
The water is pure enough, I suppose V 

‘ Pure enough to-day to drink if you like.’ 

‘ By the way,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘ why arc the 
mills not started yeti It’s past six a long while.’ 

‘ Mills started ! You forget it ’s Whitsuntide. 
We ’re idle for a week.’ 

They were now on the brink of the glen, 
which was separated from the park by a low 
oak paling, with a convenient stile at the point 
where they Jyid arrived. While Uncle Harry 
descended into the glen for his morning dip, Mr 
Suffield sat on the stile and meditated. His 
meditation took the form of reminiscence of his 
own and Harry Raynor’s youth— a memorial 
excursion on which the few words they had 
exchanged about Isabel had set him off. ‘Poor 
old Harry V he murmured, glancing after his 
brother-in-law. lie gradually raised his eyes and 
let his mental vision travel over the glen and the 
clean and cosy village he had built ; over the 
sombre hills beyond, which divided from the 
great county of Yorkshire, and across which now 
poured the morning sunlight, warm and golden ; 
away still on over moor and dale, town and 
river, till the sea was reached. He recalled a 
certain holiday-time in his exuberant and ener- 
getic youth when he casually met on the glisten- 
ing sands between the cliirs and the gentle 
summer sea his two old school-fellows, John and 
Harry Raynor, accompanied by theif sister Joanna 
* — tall and handsome, as Isabel now was— and by 
• Joanna’s school- friend, Mary Weatherly. How lie 
remembered, as though it were yesterday, that 
his heart leaped when he set eyes on Joanna, I 
and he exclaimed confidently to himself : ‘That’s 
the girl that I shall marry !* He walked on with 
Joanna, on and on over the shining sands, and 
let the brothel's Raynor have Mary Weatherly 
between them. Mary’s position that day was 
symptomatic and suggestive of what was to fol- 
low : she was divided between the two brothers : 
she liked both, but she had to choose. one, and 
she first chose Harry. But even then John— 
as he was in honour bound to dd — did not 
cease to think of her. He still plied her with 
his attentions and importunities, and being in 
some ways— iii manners and speech, especially — 

• more attractive than Harry, he weaned the girl’s 
perplexed affections from his brother. The sad 
and dishonourable end came when Harry was 
away accomplishing with herculean energy a 
task that was to expedite the time of his mar- 
riage ; that was the season chosen by John to 
overcome the last scruples of his brother’s 

T~' 


affianced wife. He married her in haste and 
secrecy, and carried her off to London, where the 
pair had occasion to repent at leisure. Harry 
was wounded to the quick, and his life was 
diverted into a new channel. He went jx way to 
do business in India, whence his restlessness and 
recklessness had driven him to be a traveller of 
the old kind— explorer and merchant, that is, in 
one- -in the little-known and dangerous States 
that lie between India and China. He had 
entered Tibet, when it was thought that death 
only would be the portion of any stranger who 
showed his face in yiafc exclusive table-land ; and 
lie had almost penetrated the secret of the Lamaaj 
and knew more about Esoteric Buddhism .and 
its Mahatmas and Clielas than any other Euro- 
pean. He had escaped from the hands and 
guards of a ruthless Khan of Chinese Tartary, 
and hud crossed without mishap from Calcutta to 
Tonkin when Upper Burma and the Shan States 
were scarcely adventured upon. He had spent 
five-and-twenly years in that dangerous and 

3 ml kind of life — years during which his 
er John had disappeared from knowledge 
in the seething abyss of London — his wife having 
died, and his daughter being surrendered to the 
care of his sister, Mrs Suffield— years during 
which Suffield had become p wealthy manufac- 
turer. Harry Raynor, too, had won wealth — 
wealth and fame — and now he had returned to 
his own people to end his days, if so be that his 
ri^tlcss soul would permit him to be so much 
like other men. 

So many things had happened to George Suf- 
field since he had married Joanna Raynor — the 
years lmd been so filled with business and pleas- 
ure, with duties and cares, private and public — 
tliat he was amazed and perplexed to discover 
that Uncle Harry had not forgotten the loss of 
twenty-jive yqars ago, that his wound was not yet 
ligand, or that, if it were healed, it was only 
covered with a cicatrice, which throbbed pain- 
fully to the slightest touch. He did not consider 
that probably Uncle Harry’s years of travel and 
adventure were but a long parenthesis of merely 
bodily and mental experience, and that now 
when he had returned to his native land he had 
resumed the feeling of his life where he had 
dropped it. 

Uncle Harry soon returned, fresh and rosy, 
from his dip in the cold stream, and Suffield, 
inwardly ejaculating ‘Poor old Harry!’ took 
his arm, and was marched briskly towards the 
house. In the garden they saw the till, dark, 
and stately Isabel walking lovingly with the 
small, fair, and clinging Euphemio, 

‘I can’t think,’ said Sutfteld, considering his 
daughter from afar, ‘ who my girl takes after : 

I ’m big, and so ’s her ihother.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ enid Uncle Harry, ‘she tikes after 
her great-grandmother.’ 

Suffield looked at him and laughed, regarding 
the suggestion as a joke, and said, ( On which 
side?’ ^ • 

‘ P don’t know,’ said Uncle Harry seriously ; 
for he had made a study of the small matters of 
heredity. ‘ But you often find curious instances 
of atavwfii, or harking back to .remote ancestors.’ - 
‘You may hark back a long while,’ said Suf- 
field, ‘ before they ’ll speak. 1 
‘You don’t seem to understand, Geogge,* said 
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Undo Harry. ‘I mean this kind of thing: I, 
for instance, am very like,* I believe, in appear- 
ance and disposition to my great-grandluther, 
who was as great a rover by sea as I have been 
by land. As for you, George, 1 believe you are 
like nob'ody but yourself ; you are unique ; you 
are, in your own way, the kind of man, like 
Shakespeare or Milton, that’s born once in a 
thousand years for the admiration and delight 
of the world.’ 

‘That’s a high kind of pedestal you M like me 
to mount, Harry,’ said Suflield ; ‘ but I ’in not 
such a fool. JSeems to me jrou want some solid 
food in you to keep you from flights of fancy. 
I must hurry breakfast up when we get in.* 

Tummas answered his summons at the Hall 
door, and a matron of imperial presence met him 
on his entrance. She hail the front of Jifho, an 
eye kindly but shrewd, and a nose and chin that 
denoted such firmness of character as might have 
been suspected to be obstinacy, had the. suspicion 
not been subdued by the soft curves of the 
mouth. This was Mrs Suflield. 

‘Goodness gracious, George!’ she exclaifhed 
when she saw him, ‘look at your feet ! Why 
didn’t you put on your goloshes?’ 

‘ Oh, ah ; yes,’ lie saidf looking down at his 
boots; ‘they are a little damp, Joan. But I’ll 
take no harm.’ 

‘ Damp !’ exclaimed his wife. * They ’re sopping 
wet ! You must take them off at once ! ’ 

‘Well, now,’ safil Suflield, laughing, ‘look at 
Harry’s boots. Hadn’t he better take his off too V 

‘Oh, Harry,* said Harry’s sister, presenting 
her cheek to be kissed, ‘ may do as he likes. A 
man that would rather sleep on the damn cold 
ground than in a dry warm bed, must take the 
responsibility of his own feet and of his own 
health in general.’ 

‘ There ’s for you, Harry ! ’ exclaimed Suffield 
with a laugh of something likfc enjoyment. 
‘ That ’s how I ’m always ordered and disposed of ! 
Y©u’d better come anil change your things.’ 

‘Don’t be long,’ said Mrs Suffield. ‘We are 
going to have breakfast early : we have a busy 
day before us.’ 


day before us.’ 

SOME MORE OLD LONDON CITY 
NAMES. 

fN a former paper (January 22, 1887) we dealt 
with the exceedingly interesting historical and 
antiquarian associations which are linked with 
some of the well-known street and other names 
of London City, and we purpose in this to pursue 
the subject a little further ; for London is chang- 
ing so rapidly, and the old landmarks are disap- 
pearing so quietly, that eie long very little but 
the name will remain of many a monument with 
which the present generation is familiar enough, 
but which it too often passes unheeding. 

The main point of the previous paper was to 
prove by the evidence of , mere names how import- 
ant and magnificent an ecclesiastical centre* old 
London was ; we will begin this by showing by 
the same sort of evidence how eminently aristo- 
cratic a capital, os distinguished fron? # a com- 
mercial capital, London bus been until even a 
comparatively recent date. And by London, it 
’ should understood we mean principally the 


City proper, and from that circuit shall only 
stray occasionally. Strange os- it nmv seem to 
the Londoner of to-day, the most aristocratic 
streets in old London were Upper Thames Street 
and Aldersgate Street, until the course of fashion, 
like the course of empire, took its way westward, 
and the ‘ quality * reared their palaces along the 
Strand of the Thames. Of the ancient houses of 
Upper Thames Street hardly a relic in the shape 
of a name remains ; hut Suffolk Lane commemo- 
rates the town residence of the Dukes of Suffolk ; 
and to this day there may be seen, close to the 
lordly new pile of commercial chambers known 
as Suffolk House, a very perfectly preserved room 
of the old mansion, now used as a carpenter’s 
shop, and some six feet below the level of the 
modern pavement, built of huge blocks of stone, 
and with a groined roof. In Aldersgate, however, 
one or two of the old houses ‘actually remain, 
although, from a sentimental point of view, put 
to terribly base uses. These are Lauderdale 
House and Shaftesbury House. 

Close to Aldersgate is the grimy, unattractive 
| region called Little Britain, and it is hard to 
realise, as we wander hereabouts, accompanied by 
| the shades of Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Prince 
, Rupert, Dr Johnson, anil a score of others whose 
! names are famous in the scientific? literary, and 
| dramatic annals of England, tlint here was the 
Palace set apart for the reception of the Princes 
| of Brittany, just as Scotland Yard received the 
kings of Scotland, and the Savoy the Princes of 
, that country. Warwick Lane, with its mural 
effigy of the great King-maker, marks the War- 
wick Palace. In Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 

, was the episcopal residence of the Bishops of that 
diocese ; as was Ely Place the stately domain of 
the Bishops of Ely. In Great Winchester Street 
I stood the Palace of the Winchester prelates ; and 
| in a still more incongruous locality, check by jowl 
' with Bisliopsgate Street, stood the residence of 
the Devonshire family, still commemorated in the 
name ‘Devonshire Square.’ 

Whilst in aristocratic company, we may make 
a journey beyond the boundaries of the City 
proper, and point to the nomenclature of the 
Strand tributaries on the riverside as a proof of 
the almost unequalled conservatism of London, 
in natters pertaining to its old inhabitants. 
Here we have the Norfolk, Essex, Somerset, and 
Northumberland Palaces commemorated ; whilst 
to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, five 
streets were given, each bearing ad name one of 
the words of his title— even the little ‘of’ being 
represented until within the last twenty years 
by an alley. 

But there was another aristocracy in London 
City even more powerful and often auite as 
; wealthy as that which was linked with well- 
known titles— the aristocracy of those merchant 
■ princes wko not only made London the coni- 
| mercial capital of the world, but who loved their 
City well enough to reside in its midst, to 
beautify it, to build its churches and to endow 
its charities. Fot substantial memorials of these 
fine old fellows we have but to enter the City 
churches ; but our business in this paper is with 
the conservance of their names. Basinghall 
Street commemorates a Basing who was Lord 
Mayor so long back as the reign of Henry III. 
Lawrence Pountney Lane, Gresham Street — 
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formerly Ladd Lane— Coleman Street, Crosby 
Square, Finch Lane, Throgmorton Street, Hatton 
Garden, and others remind us to-day of the great 
Londoners of old. Here and there we find tlieir 
old houses immortalised by a retention of the old 
name, but only one famous house now remains 
comparatively perfect— that of the Crosbys in 
Bisliopsgate Street, used as a dining-place, for Sir 
Paul Pindar’s mansion, lower down, was levelled 
last year, its line old facade being removed to the 
South Kensington Museum. In the same street, 
however, as in Aldgate, in Hatton Garden, iu 
Great St Helens, and in Austin Friars, there may 
yet be seen fine old citizen dwellings not yet 
robbed of their panelling, their carved balustrades, 
and their painted ceilings, although now utilised 
us offices and shops. Dashwood House, Old Broad 
Street, remained until about twenty years back. 

London was never, since the days of the 
Romans, an essentially military centre, "yet in the 
name London Wall we are taken back to days, 
by no means remote, when the City gates were 
locked at a certain hour of the night, the draw- 
bridges raised, and the moat kept , full of water. 
Strange to say, the only relics of London Wall 
now above ground ai$ of the most ancient date — 
that is to say, of the second Roman city which 
sprang up o\%r the ashes of the first little settle- 
ment, destroyed in that terrible campaign of 
Boadicea. We had the curiosity some time back 
to trace London Wall throughout its circuit. 
We were rewarded with seven glimpses of it. 
The first was the foundation of a bastion in St 
Martin’s Court, Ludgate Ilill, since destroyed, 
after an infinite amount of labour, which suffi- 
ciently testified to its magnificent construction. 
The next fragment was in the churchyard of 
St Botolph’s, Aldersgate Street (still extant under 
the gardener’s shed). Then came the fine 
old bastion in the burial-ground of St Giles’s, 
Cripplegate ; then the good piece with traces 
of Edwardian battlements in the churchyard 
of St Alphage, London Wall ; then two frag- 
ments in cellars of houses in the Minoriea ; and 
filially, the magnificent bit, twenty feet high and 
as many in length, close to the Tower, behind 
the original Tower Station of tin* Inner Circle 
Railway. » 

The name of Barbican recalls the usual out- 
lying post which commanded the first approach 
to the fortified city of old days. Aldermanbury 
Postern speaks for itself ; whilst Shoreditch and 
Houndsditch commemorate the old City moat. 

Of the two great cu9ties which shared with 
the Tower the command of the City— Baynard’s 
Castle and Mouutfichct, the name of the former 
alone exists. We dealt with sufficient minute- 
ness in the previous paper on the street nomencla- 
ture of London, but one or two yet remain which 
carry us back to the earliest days of the City. 

Standing in the narrow track .of London 
Watling Street, it is hard for us to realise that 
the waves of vast change which have swept over 
London should have left this street unchanged 
in name, and, .we imagine, very little in pro- 
nunciation, since it was laid down by the Roman 
legionaries eighteen centuries ago. Still harder 
is it to associate it with the Watling Street along 
which we. have tramped over the wild fells of 
Northumberland,, across the Carter, as far ns the 
good old Scottish town of * Jeddart or with that 




narrow straight bit of road which runs under the 
shadow of the Shropshire Wrekin past the ruins 
of the ‘White City’ of Uriconium, or, in another 
direction, with that wind-swept track of Barham 
Downs between Canterbury and Dover. 

Stoney Street in Southwark is the continuation 
of Watling Street, meeting the ancient trajectus 
or ferry from Dowgate, and retaining its ancient 
name with the slight omission of the final y as 
far in the country as between BiUingslnirst and 
Chichester in Sussex. Yet one more digression 
from London City. With regard to another road 
— probably more ancient than either Watling or 
Stoney Streets— th^ authorities have not dealt 
kindly, as is tlair wont. York Road, which runs 
past the King’s Cross Station, was known itntii 
late in the present century by the name it had 
borne aluring uncounted centuries— Maiden Lane. 
This was the original packlioree route between 
London and the North ; and as Maiden Lanes, 
Maiden Ways, and Maiden Castles abound 
throughout England, it is probable that the word 
meant ‘made’ in contradistinction to a natural 
tratk or a mere earthen fortification. 

Closely associated with London streets are 
London inns. Of course, the heyday of the 
London inns lias long since passed ; yet it is a 
remarkable fact that hardly a single one of the 
famous old inns of the City has so utterly dis- 
appeared as hot to leave even its name behind. 
We make this assertion after verv careful investi- 
gation, after much comparison between old and 
modern maps, and much consultation of old road- 
hooks and guide-books. In a very few cases the 
inns themselves exist. In a larger number there 
are still hotels or taverns on the exact sites of 
the old inns. In a larger number still, the yards, 
modernised of course, exist ; and iu the largest 
number of cases the names of the inns still cling 
to passages, alleys, and courts. 

The only two inns which, whilst retaining their 
old features of two centuries back, show no signs 
of decay or faded prosperity are the ‘Old Bell ’.in 
i Ilolborn and the ‘George’ iu Borough High 
] Street. In these, galleries and courtyards are 
still perfect as of yore, and from the annual coat- 
ings of paint on them, are evidently the objects 
of affectionate and reverential regard. 

Close to the ‘George’ in the Borough is a nest 
of old inns, all retaining more or less their 
ancient features, but all showing more or less 
signs of approaching dissolution. The old ‘ White 
Hart,’ famous to the present generation as being 
the place where Mr Pickwick discovered that 
sharp-set jewel Mr Samuel Weller, was pulled 
down two years ago. The old ‘ Queen’s Head,* still 
retaining almost unchanged, its original features, 
is in the last stage of decay. Past the ‘George* 
come the ‘Half Mo*n,’ the ‘Catharine Wheel,’ 
and the ‘ Nag’s Head ’ — old-fashioned enough, but 
bereft of their picturesque features. Lastly, the 
‘Tabard,’ saddest spectacle of all, for it is but 
a gin palace of the most approved modern type; 
All the others are still inns, meaning by the word 
tlitf they have a regular clientele of customers, 
principally connected with the hop-trade, who 
eat and Bleep in them ; whilst their courtyards 
are still busy and animated as of yore, although 
with 3 different class of traffic, the mailcoach 
being supplanted by the carrier’s cart, and the 
pofitchaisc by the railway van. 
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Examination of the alleys and passages which 
abound in the Borough hereabouts show by the 
evidence of nomenclature that in the old days 
of the road almost every other house in this 
neighbourhood must have been an inn, or was 
in some way associated with the traffic of this 
great road to the Kentish coast. 

Of modern taverns built on the sites of old 
inns and bearing the old names, the City of 
London is full/and the work of destruction^ has 
been ctrried on chiefly during the past tvventv 
years. T.here are many men who may still call 
themselves young who can .remember the old 
‘ Green Dragon,* the ‘Four Swans,’ the ‘One 
Swan/ and the ‘ Catharine Wheel ’ in Bishopsgate 
•Street, the original ‘Saracen’s Head' on Snow 
Hill, the ‘Belle Sauvage’ on Ludgate Hill, the 
‘Flower Pot’ in Gracechurch Street, the ‘Magpie 
and Stump,' Newgate, and the famous ‘Brick- 
layers’ Arms* in the Borough, an inn at which 
probably more famous guests have alighted than 
at any other inti in the country, as a framed and 
glazed list in the bar testifies. Most of thf.se 
retain their old names, and are still houses of 
public entertainment, the exceptions being the 
‘Flower Pot,’ the ‘Belle Sauvage,' and the 
‘ Magpie and Stump,’ the lasl-named being known 
as the ‘ Viaduct Tavern.’ 

Of the old inn-yards . still retaining their 
original names, but either entirely modernised 
and used as thoroughfares, or used as depots by 
carriers, the name is legion. The once famous 
‘Swan with Two Necks’ andllie ‘Castle Inn* in 
Ladd Lane, the ‘Bolt in Tun,’ Fleet. Street, the 
‘ Castle and Falcon,* Aldersgate, the ‘ Green Man,’ 
are instances of the latter. Lombard Street, 
Bishopsgate, and Moorgate are lull of the former. 
Generally, they even retain their old configu- 
ration — the narrow passage under an archway 
leading to a large open space, just as we may see 
in the old Borough inns. Sometimes tlicy arp 
but passages and alleys connecting one street with 
another, as is generally the case in Moorgate 
Street. 

Perhaps in the latter instances we may be 
wrong to infer that every fanciful name, such as 
Mermaid Court, Little Bell Alley, or Crosskeys 
Passage, denotes the existence in old days of an 
inn on the site, for the name might have been 
derived from a neighbouring shop-sign at an age 
when every shop had its sign. 

We cannot refrain from lingering a while 
amongst the inn names of old London, because 
these institutions were so typical of phases of 
London life which have disappeared for ever. 
All sorts and conditions of men patronised them, 
from my lord the antbassador, who would sleep 
a night at the ‘ Bricklayers’ Arms ’ in order that 
he might appear in suitable attire at court the 
next day, to the highwayman for whom the road 
had been made too hot, and who would find in 
a Bishopsgate or Borough inn a safe retreat from 

S ublic notice. They were the cradles of our 
rama ; they were the centres of local animation 
and bustle ; and their landlords were, as a rifle, 
notable men. A collection of the various relics 
of old days still kept at some of the oldest inns, 
such as, punch -bowls, black-jacks, curious passes, 
coins, tokens, and snuff-boxes, would be vastly 
interesting ; and it is as surprising as it is grati- 
Jfjfffcg 1 to find how much intelligent interest is 


taken by the landlords of the present day in the 
histories aud associations of the hbuses they own. 

From the inns to the taverns is but a step ; but 
of the old London taverns and coffee-houses which 
played so important a part in the social life of 
the past, even the names have for the most part 
been swept away. The fire of 1748 in Cornhill 
destroyed half-a-dozen famous places of assembly, 
the names of which are very frequently met with 
in the Gentleman's Mayazine and other periodi- 
cals of the ‘Club’ period of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and amongst them the 
‘Rainbow,’ ‘Garraway’s,' ‘Jonathan’s,* and the 
‘Jerusalem.’ The successors of. ‘Garraway’s’ and 
the ‘Jerusalem’ existed until within quite recent 
years ; indeed, there is still a ‘Jerusalem,’ although 
it is no longer a place of public entertainment 
The ‘Jamaica,’ however, still remains very much 
in its present guise of a chophouse as it was 
when a coffee-house ; and in Pope’s Head Alley — 
a name which commemorates the site of a famous 
tavern which flourished here from the days of 
Henry VI. to the end of the last century — there 
is an ideal little old-world chophouse known os 
‘Baker’s.’ 

Of the famous Fleet Stredl taverns, one alone 
retains its ancient appearance — the ‘Old Cheshire 
Cheese ’ in Wine Ollice Court ; ami the change 
into this dim, dusky, old place from the roar and 
bustle of ‘Brain Street’ is like a backward march 
of a hundred years. The famous old ‘ Cock ’ has 
gone,, although the gilded bird still struts over 
the door of its successor on the other side of the 
street ; so has the ‘ Devil ;’ whilst a new aud 
ornate ‘ Mitre ’ occupies the site of the old coffee- 
house which shared with the ‘Cheshire Cheese* 
and the ‘Devil’ the patronage of Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Reynolds, Garrick, and Burke. The sign 
of the ‘Salutation* still appears in Newgate 
Street, but it hangs over a high-class modern 
restaurant. The old ‘ Chapter House Tavern ’ in 
St Paul’s Churchyard was pulled down but a 
year or two ago; and we learn that the ‘John- 
son’s Heail Tavern,’ hard by St John's Gate, 
Clerkenwcll, is doomed. 

So the old order of tilings giveth way to the 
new, and in life case of coffee-houses and taverns 
rarely leaves a memorial behind in the shape 
even of a name. Still, we are thunkful that by 
the aid of modern London City names we are 
enabled to walk with so much exactitude in the 
steps of our forefathers, and that by their light 
we can read so many interesting and stirring 
pages in the history of old London. 


ISABEL D Y S A R T* 

CHAPTER II. 

Isabel ran up-stairs to her own room in the 
dark, leaving him to make his way to the cheer- 
ful dining-room, where Mrs Dysart sat wondering 
why her child should be so long of coining, 
and feeling a great relief when the sound of 
the opening door and Jenny's- voice with its 
cry of, ‘Eh, hut you’re late, Miss Isabell; and 
the Mistress waiting for her teal’ announced 
her return — though it was accompanied by 
the bass voice of Willie Torrence with* its usual 
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/laugh and banter. ‘ She might have thought 
I was not caring to see that man to-night,* 
Mrs Dysart said to herself with a little indig- 
nation, feeling that Isabel made a very bad 
return for her warning in thus Haunting her 
lover at the first opportunity in her mother’s face. 

' But Isabel ilew up-stairs with her face all smart- 
ing and glowing in the dark, and shut her dooi^ 
and flung herself into a chair, half sobbing with 
the thump of her heart against her breast. She 
was angry and frightened and indignant, and yet 
full of awe, feeling us if some- mysterious bond 
bad been drawn between herself and Torrence by 
that kiss, which made her countenance flame 
with shame and horrified alarm. She had not, 
oh, not by a very long way ! made up her mind 
that she would accept Torrence if lie offered j 
himself to her. She had not arrived at any such 
resolution as yet : but she felt as if he had bound 
her, secured her against her will, made a link 
between them which it would be deeper shame 
Btill to break, now that he had kissed her, a thing 
which nothing short of a troth-plight could 
justify. She held her hand upon the place, to 
hide it, even though it was dark and nobody 
could see ; then, os eke recovered her breath a 
little, spr&ig yp again and bathed and bathed it 
to take away the stain. Isabel's little chamber 
occupied the opposite corner of the house to the 
drawing-room, with two greenish windows in two 
deep recesses, looking towards the sea, which was 
not visible, but only showed a clearness in the 
distance through the openings of the trees. She 
had no light but the faint glimmer from the 
evening skies and one little star, which shone 
through a pane, and was reflected in an old- 
fashioned long mirror upon the opposite wall. 
Though it was not nearly a century ago, Isabel 
had no means of making a light, such as are 
so familiar to us that we cannot realise what 
people did before they were invented. There 
were no matches in those days. She threw off , 
her pelisse in the dark, not seeing, though she i 
felt, liow her cheek burned between the shame J 
and the cold water, and how impossible it would j 
ever be to rub out the spot which had been made 
upon it ; and then very reluctantly Smoothed her 
hair and took a clean handkerchief, smelling of 
lavender, from her drawers, and went down, 
still in the dark, pressing the fresh cambric upon 
the burning spot When she went into the 
dining-room, her eyes dazzled by the light of the 
candles, and her hair still a little ruf lied— for 
it was apt to curl by nature, and the water she 
had flung about her face, hud got upon it and 
aggravated this tendency— and found her mother 
calmly seated there ami tulking to Willie Tor- 
rence, who looked up at her as she came in, with 
perfect composure, yet a twinkle in his eye, from, 
the side of the fire — Isabel felt as if slie were 
the guilty person, keeping belitnd backs to hide 
her secret and terrified to catch her mother’s eye. 

‘You are very late, Isabel,* Mrs Dysart said. 

‘ I was beginning to think of sending "out Jenny 
with the lantern.; for that’s a very dreary bit 
of the road by old Wallyford House, and 1 know 
you don’t like to pass it in the dark.* 

‘It was just there I met Miss Bell,’ said Tor- 
rence j ‘so she was all sufe. None of your ghosts 
will come near a doctor, nor yet a tramp— and 
they ’re the only dangers here.’ 


‘There’s no telling what the dangers are,* said 
Mrs .Dysart dryly.— 1 1 Will you just ring the bell, 
iny dear, and tell Jenny to bring ben the tea? 
Dr Torrence will take some with us : she can 
bring another cup : and the scones have been 
ready this half-hour past. — Bless me, baifn,’ she 
cried, as Isabel came within the centre of the 
light, which proceeded from two candles, set 
in heavy tall silver candlesticks in the middle 
of the table, with a snuffer-tray between them, 
* what *is the matter with your cheek? It*B os 
red as fire, and a spot upon it os if it had been 
stung.* * * 

‘ It was the midges,* said Isabel, not daring to 
lift up her eyes. 

‘The midges. It’s too cold for midges now. 
It*s more like the sting of some stupefied bee, 
booming against you in the dark. Let me see 
it. You must get some of my goulard water 
to bathe the inflammation away.’* 

‘It’s nothing,’ said Isabel, turning her back. 
‘It’s just tlie cold, water that did it It’s noth- 
ing— it’s nothing! Oh, mother, if you would 
just let me be !* 

Here happily came the interruption of Jenny 
bringing in, upon a large tray, the pile of Lot 
scones wrapped in a napkin, the urn full of water 
just on the boil, the silver teapot and tea-caddy. 
The table was already laid with a glistening, 
snow-white tablecloth, and many crystal dishes 
of jams and preserves, and the cups and the 
saucers arranged at the opposite end of the table. 
Isabel was very glad to be busy, lighting the 
lamp under the urn, and preparing to ‘mask* 
the tea. It gave her a little pause to compose 
herself beyond her mother’s scrutiny, and the 
wicked glances which Willie Torrence, she kuew, 
wah casting upon her from the side of tlie fire. 
Meanwhile, the conversation that had been inter- 
rupted at her entrance was resumed. 

‘.It’s an awesome thing,’ said Mrs Dysart, ‘to 
think of the poor relics of humanity being made 
a traffic of, even if it were nothing worse. They 
tell me the light at. lnveresk churchyard is to 
be seen all through tlie night, and the men sitting 
with their guns. It’s a terrible thing for you 
doctors to encourage ; and you might have known 
what it would lead to. Oh, but I cannot think, 
though you will probably scoff at me, that the 
doctors are nut much to blame.’ 

‘And how do you expect we are to cure you 
of all your ailments, if we do not know the 
structure of your bodies,’ said Torrence, ‘and how 
eveiy bone and muscle lies?* 

‘Indeed, I have no expectations of the sort,* 
said Mrs Dysart with a heightened colour. This 
lady blushed to think that any man should 
know how her bones and muscles were put to- 
gether. It was ver^ indelicate, she thought, 
especially before a young thing, sitting there at 
the eml of the table, whom this man professed 
to be in love with — if a doctor, thinking like 
that, could ever be in love ! 

‘Well, I know you're no believer in* doctors. 
YouHhink it’s a finer thing to cobble the soul 
than the body,’ he said with his loud laugh. 

‘ And that ’a scarcely a pretty speech to make 
to a laity,’ said Mrs Dysart, offended ; but she 
felt that to quarrel with a man, whom, after all, 
her daughter might marry, was not judicious- 
arid she was grand at putting up wit)) people 
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when it was necessary — witness Jeanie’s man ! 
* Is there no other way that you can make your 
studies hut that horrible way V she said. 

And lie laughed again. ‘Unless there were 
windows in tnc living subject that you '*ould 
see through,’ he said. ‘I allow that might be 
a better way.* 

‘ And so,’ said Mrs Dysart severely, 1 you throw 
the doors opeu to murder —that you may find 
out the secrets of vour awful, awful trade. 

‘ Colne, come,’ lie said ; ‘ after all, not tt) say 
yourself, for you’re bigoted, but Miss Beil now, 
if she were ill — you would # soon send mail and 
horse, by day or night, to get old Bogle maybe 
out ^ of his comfortable bed, to see what was 
wrong and put it right’ 

‘Old Bogle, as you call him — lie’s just a very 
respectable man of my own age — lias indie ex- 
perience than your whole College of Physicians 
put together. But it’s no out of the grave he 
gets it, nor yet from murdered men,’ said Mrs 
Dysart solemnly. She was full of the prejudices 
of her time, carried to a height of fanaticism 
by the occurrences with which at that moifiont 
every echo rang. 

‘Well, lie’s not much of a man, 1 know,’ said 
Torrence ; ‘ but I ’ve every reason to believe lie 
went through his classes like the re&t. Don't take 
away an honest man's character, Mrs Dysart : 
though lie’s old-fashioned, I’m well aware— and 
f, for one, would not trust Miss Bell’s life, if there 
was a question of that, in his hands.’ 

At this the mother, suddenly seeing a vision 
of Isabel, her youngest, the only one remaining 
that was wholly hers, in the charge of an un- 
trustworthy doctor — who was . an old wife, as 
she knew in her secret heart— and perhaps swim- | 
ming for her life with no better succour at liuird, j 
gasped and was silent, not knowing what other j 
word to say. j 

At this, Isabel’s voicu suddenly lose ft’om the : 
other end of the table, where she sat shielded j 
by the urn and teapot, the hot spot in her cheek , 
gradually cooling down. ‘Uncle John says that 
the doctors must have known these poor folk 
came by their death in no just way.’ I 

‘Eh, what’s this?’ cried Mrs Dysart. ‘Uncle 
John !’ she repeated with an intonation which was 
not quite respectful. She did not think her 
brother-in-law was a Solomon. ‘It is just like j 
him,’ she said indignantly. ‘ 1 .am no great lover 
of doctors, as you all know ; but to think of a 
set of men, with an education, and all the advan- 
tages, conniving at a crime ! No, no ; you’ll not 
tell me that.’ 

‘I’m glad you do us justice so far,’ said the 
young doctor. But> he was a little subdued in 
'tone. ‘It is just one of the things that the 
vulgar are sure to say.’ * 

Isabel recovered her spirit in the face of oppo- 
sition, a wholesome and natural effect. ‘ I don’t 
know who you call the vulgar,’ she cried, ‘but 
I think it was quite reasonable what Uncle John 
•aid. All your learning is to make you see in 
a moment what has happened. When I tell Dr 
Bogle* whom yon think so little of, that 1 have 
a headache, he says; “Yes, it’s from so-and-so, 
•and so-and-so.” And it you that are much 
cleverer cannot tell when a poor person has been 
murdered, murdered! oh, that’s not possible,’ 


‘Miss Bell,’ said Torrence, ‘was so frightened 
with me appearing out of the shadows, she 
thought it was Burke himself, and was fur off, 
like an arrow (lying from me, till I came up 
with her, and— showed her it was me.* 

Oli, to taunt her with it ! to triumph over her 
on the strength of it— such a hateful, hateful 
j insult f But Isabel’s courage was taken from 
I her, and she retreated, choking with anger and 
shame, behind the urn once more. 

! ‘But it is very reasonable what she says/ 
said her mother, rejecting. ‘ It ’s more reasonable 
than most things that come from John Dysart’s 
nuickle mouth.— Oh! I’m not blaming you, 
Willie, that had nothing to do with it-; but a 
man that is at the top of the tree, and knows 
the human frame as 1 know my stocking that 
I’m knitting : Lord help us! that’s far the worst 
I’ve heard yet. It just makes the blood run 
cold in your veins ; they must have known ! 
llow could they help but know, Willie Torrence, 
I ask you ? Oh, man, man, what a dreadful 
| thought ! Them that are bred up and nourished 
and trained upon phcesic all their days ! and 
I get a grand character from it, and so much 
! thought of — liow could tfcdy help but know? 

. When there’s dreadful deeds done of f^.iat kind, 
a doctor’s always called at the triffl to tell what 
| it’s been ; and will* you tell me that they couldn’t 
see it here V 

‘ Well, Mrs Dysart, if they were called to a 
trial and laid their attention attracted to it, of 
course they would know.’ 

‘ Their attention attracted ! to cold-blooded 
horrible murder !’ 

‘How can I convince you,’ said the young 
doctor, ‘that unless your attention was called to 
it, that’s not the thing you would remark? 
Science is a far grander affair than the way a 
man came by his death : that’s just an accident : 
we must all (lie, and soon or syne it doesn’t 
matter so much to the world. But knowledge is 
most excellent — the very song says that. And 
how can we tell what’s to be done for our 
patients if we don’t study and study every nerve 
and every line? It becomes just a passion with 
some men — the chief, for instance, who is one of 
the greatest surgeons that ever lived. There’s, 
nothing in the world so beautiful to him or so 
engrossing, or such a grand pursuit, as anatomy. 
And when you ’re watching him and hearing him 

speak, and seeing him trace out, let us say the 

Blit no ; I need not put names to the tilings to 
you, for you would not understand, and vou 
would perhaps be horrified ; but it ’» better than ' 
any play upon the sttfge, it’s grander than any 
exhibition — you watcli with your eyes loiiping 
in your head, and your ears* tingling, and are 
just carried away !’ 

There was a little pause, for the young doctor 
spoke as mi enthusiast, and enthusiasm lias 
always tl\e power of silencing the objections and 
impressing the minds of onlookers, especially if 
they are women. It was not till after an interval, 
recovering herself with a nod. of her head in 
half-sympathy and admiration, that Mrs Dysart 
resumed. 

‘I am not saying but what that’s true. 
There ’s a great power in u clever man’s utterance, 
though it is a gruesome subject. And I’m not 
blaming you, that are maybe only a student* 
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Willie— though you are a passed doctor, are you 
not ?' * • 

‘Oh ay, I'm a passed doctor/ lie replied with 
a half-laugh. 

‘Well: but a student still, always a student, 1 
suppose, in these terrible ways? for they say 
more is found out every day. But Willie, allow- 
ing *for the Professor that might, as you say, be 
carried away by his subject, or the students that 
might have their heads turned, after him— my 
man, there must be some cool-headed reasonable 
person, say a colleague or an .assistant or some- 
thing, that would have his eyes open and 
would know. Will you tell me that there would 
be no one that would have his attention attracted, 
that could take a wonder where all these poor 
creatures came from, and would know ? Oh, don’t 
tell me that, Willie Torrence ! for.it would give 
me a poor, poor opinion of the doctors to whom 
we have to trust our lives !’ 

‘ 1 thought you could not have a poorer opinion 
of them than you have already/ he said with a 
subdued laugh. 

‘Oh laddie! but that’s a different thing, a 
different thing altogether ! giving a jibe r.t them 
for professing to kaiow more than ever was 
intended »Jby uieir Maker, that’s one tiling— but 
to think of ‘them as conniving at a dreadful, 
dreadful crime ! — And there must he somebody — 
somebody that’s not an enthusiast, that would 
have his brain clear, an assistant, or a dresser, or 
whatever you call it’ 

‘A dresser has only to do with patients— and 
is quite an inferior — and would not dare to 
have an opinion/ Torrence said with a flush of 
something like anger. ‘The Professor’s assistant 
would ill like to be put on that level. —But I 
must be going/ he added quickly, pushing hack 
his chair as lie rose. ‘I’ve no right to lie here 
at all, if I was not very weak-minded and subject 
to temptation. You’ll excuse me if I run away. 
I have to catch the last coach into Edinburgh, or 
else walk, and it ’s a lung trail six miles at this 
time of the night.' 

‘ Dear me, you ’ve hut little time to catch the 
coach/ said Mrs Dysart. — 4 Isabel, go } on and let 
him out at the front door. It save* a good bit of 
• road. — Good-night, then, good-night — we’ll finish 
our argument the next time you are here.’ 

Isabel went out very unwillingly, and yet not 
without a little tremor of anticipation, into the 
dark passage with her lover, between whom and 
herself she felt that such a bond existed as 
between her and no other man on earth, notwith- 
standing that every sentiment of her nature had 
been stirred up against hiili by his unwarrantable 
act She was not surprised, though very angry, 
to feel his arm round her as she stood with her 
face to the door turning the stiff key and loosing 
the bolts. ‘Bell/ he whispered in her ear behind 
her, ‘ I ; m maybe going off to London, *to London, 
do you hear? with a grand opening. Will you 
not give me your hand, and come with me, and 
be a lady all your life ? I have a grand opening, 
better than I . ever hoped : and I ’ll he Sir 
William, and you my lady, I give you my w r ord 
for it, before all ’9 done !’ 
b ‘ Mr Torrence/ said Isabel with great dignity, 
‘if you waste another moment, you’ll lose the 
last coach.' 

He laughed, as she opened the door quickly 
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into the clearness of the night, sheltering herself 
belynd it, and compelling him to pass out : but 
then he lingered a moment and came back on 
the step. ‘ Think of it/ he said hurriedly ; ‘ I'll 
come back for your answer.’ Then leaning 
towards her : ‘ And give me another, my bonnie 
Bell, before I go away.* 

It would be impossible to describe in words the 
fury, the passion, the desperation of displeasure 
with which Isabel dashed the door in his face. 
As she stood in the darkness, inside, trying to 
recover herself, she heard his laugh in the air 
us he hurried a wav. Another! as if dlie had 
been a consenting pJnty ! This insult wis worse* 
even than the first, and harder to bear. 


• SCENTS. 

Tiie sweet and tempered sunshine of a warm 
September day descends upon the Homney Marsh. 
It is afternoon, and the shadows arc long, and 
fall tenderly upon the great level that rolls away 
to eastward. The land is mellow with the rich- 
ness of autumn, and above its wide and peaceful 
loneliness, a vast vault of blue is streaked with 
soft clouds, that grow pur] de toward the horizon. 
And there, beneath the purple clouds, is the sea, 
very blue beneath the blue sky, and bluer for 
the foreground that lies between us; the brown 
I sails of many fishing-boats are burnished upon 
it, and the white ones of others arc as the wings 
of gulls caught in a sudden streak of sunlight. 

1 stand ilpon the little village terrace on 
the top of the hill, and drink in dreams from 
the dreamy stretch of pasture-land beneath me, 
whereon even the red cattle and the hundreds 
of white sheep browse and crop sleepily. Beside 
me -is the ivied crown of an old stone gateway 
that still pretends to guard the forsaken town 
as* it used to guard it hundreds of years ago ; 
through its massive arch 1 can see another old 
town rise — a dark pyramid out of the pale plain 
— some three miles away. But that, too, seems 
tu be asleep - asleep, as the grim old gray fortress 
on the marsh that was yet alive enough once, in 
the days when the sea lapped its sides, and it was 
the port citadel of the nourishing town upon 
the cliff. It is a fit land for dreams. 

In the apple orchard on the slope yonder the 
voices of children sound merrily. Their brown 
faces and rough heads boh up and down behind 
I lie blackberry hedge ; their baskets are full, for 
they have been out all the morning hluckberrying 
in the lanes upon the crest of the downs, on, the 
breezy levels where blackthorn and bramble grow 
along the dykes, or the rough roadside. 

One little fellow, with hair golden as the 
golden harvest-land, and eyes like blue veronicas 
in his sunburnt little face, scrambles down 
through the hedge in such a hurry that his 
basket’s contents lie in a moment spread upon 
the green bank. The fists go up into the blue 
eyes at once and the pretty face is contorted. I 
cannot bear to see a child in trouble, and I am 
fain to try and comfort this sore distress. A 
bright penny brings a wondering satisfaction hack 
to the mournful blue eyes, and we axe soon the 
best of friends, gathering up the fallen fruit into 
the tiny basket, and plucking more from the top- 
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most boughs of the hedge, which Tommy is very 
pleased to have brought down to his level. 

Evening descends upon the marsh. Tommy 
has gone home to tea, leaving with me a small 
trophy of blackberries, in token of friendship, 
ancf a tihy sprig of sweet jasmine plucked from 
his mother’s cottage porch. 

I wander down upon the marshland, warmer , 
and richer than ever with reflections of the j 
sunset that sends many hues upon the wide j 
panorama of eloiulland from its lump of frre in , 
the west. Beside the quiet stream, curtained 
with tall rushes, home of the lapwing and moor- j 
lien, I lie down beneath a gnarled old thorn-tree 
that the wind has bent towards the east, and gaze 
into the downy breast of gray cloud above me, 
just warmed with the distant sun-setting. The 
voices of the children follow me still ; bifi they 
smite upon my ear as from a far distance, and 
the scent of the blackberries, hot from the sun 
in which they have been ripening all day, seems 
to me somehow as the scent of a pinewood in 
the warmth of a southern summer. The gray 
marsh lies spread around me, and the white sails 
stud a faint blue sea beyond the yellow line 1 
where pasture and shingle meet, and the pale 
silhouette of Dungeness Foreland melts into the 
sky afar. But it is none of these things that 1 
see—the voices yonder are voices from a shadowy 
past, and I am a child once more myself. , 

Seated on the rich moss of u forest glade, I j 
watch a clear mountain* stream ripple past me 
over gray lichened stones, and around boulders 
upon which the pink saponaria makes a carpet ; 
blue gentian and frail soldanella grow in the 
moist mosses, and a sober canopy of dark pines 
spreads itself shelteringly over my head. I am 
a child, and a merry one ; but 1 am a child- 
mother, a little mother to a large and motherless 
family of brothers and sisters — dear ones, all'lost 
or scattered now — and whom I gladly see {grouped 
once more about me as we play at twig-dolls in 
the Alpine woods. We have a huge family of 
them, ranging from two feet to two inches long, 
only two-pronged fir branches, stripped of their 
leaves ; but they are father, mother, aunts, and | 
cousins to us, and endowed with as marked char- 
acteristics as the families of our acquaintance. 

I laugh aloud, and as I laugh I hear the cattle- 
bells on the Alp. above my head, and I remember I 
that it is dinner-time, and jump up to lead my 
brood out across the bilberry and wild rhododen- 
dron to the hot sunlight of our. cottage above the 
blue lake. For we are only up the mountains 
on a holiday, a needed holiday from the pleasant 
heat of our Italian home below. What good 
times we have had * there, too, beside the blue 
Mediterranean, amid the chestnut woods that i 
fringed the sides of the ravine, and beneath the \ 
stone pines on the crest above our white villa ! : 

My hand strays to my bosom, where Tommy's 
spray of jasmine lies within my dress. Swiftly, 
in a wide and sudden flight, my spirit dies across 
seas, and I am on a broad English lawn, where 
a hammock swings beneath lofty elm- tree a 
weeping willow dips into a pond full of water- 
lilies a long broad walk is flanked with sun- 
flowers and holy hocks and the rich red^oses of 
England. Somebody stands beside me, somebody 
nuts a spray of jasmine into my hand, plucked 
Ipm thc^ creeper-clad veranda around the old 


I led brick house. I feel my cheek flush and my 
j heart beat, and there ore etraifge sounds in my 
head, and I sigh— a quick soft sigh. But that 
1 dream fades very quickly. Perhaps it was never 
1 anything but a dream— a short, sweet dream of 
; a short, sweet English summer ; the one English 
I summer— and the one holiday— of my busy, 
happy youth. For somehow, ere the leaves -tarn 
russet and golden on the English beech and 
birchwoods, I am back nguin on the trellised 
terrace of our white Italian villa, where I am 
mother and sister .in one ; and the children are 
picking grapes in the vineyards and blackberries 
as big as mulberries in the hedgerows, and chest- 
nuts in the amber glades, and there are no sounds 
at all but those laughing voices that have always 
echoed through my life. I listen to them gladly, 
thankful that no dream, however sweet, lured me 
from them while they called. I listen to them 
without surprise, so natural does it seem that 
they should be there. But slowly — slowly they 
change, and become less dreamy, more and more 
vibrating ; and 1 know at last that they are the 
voices of the village children floating down to 
me from the apple orchard upon the slope, and 
that I am alone upon the wide Sussex malshland. 
The thin line of Dungeness Foreland p#bses once 
more into my sight, and the sails upon the greens 
and purples of the English Channel ; and my 
heart grows a little cold us I see that the twilight 
is falling, and that the marsh is sombre — as I 
realise what it miijht be in the long winter when 
the sunlight and the summer have lied. 

| A little cold, but only for a moment. For if 
the sunlight is less gay than it used to be on the 
vine-trellised terrace beside the Mediterranean, 
or across the blue of the Alpine lake, the beau- 
tiful silence of the brine- brushed marshland, that 
is serene in its strength as a strong life at its close, 
fits best for me now ; and if the voices that made 
music in the nponday are hushed, their echoes 
rise up still, and call me blessed, and I am not 
alone. 

‘ Good-night, good -night !' shout tlic children on 
the slope. 

And the best of my dream has not lied, though 
I crush the jasmine spray in my hand as 1 rise 
from the ground, and though 1 have forgotten 
the' blackberries among the rushes. 

THE S II A W M U T TRESTL.E. 

A WESTERN RAILROAD SKETCH. 

By Wilmam Atkinson. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS— CHAP. I. 

Lloyd Freeman, C.B., had just turned in for the 
night. Having turned in, he could not very well 
turn over ; for his couch was not extensive in 
area, nor was it a*bed of down by any pieans ; 
briefly, it was a mere hammock swung from the 
rafters of a den about ten feet square. This 
den was one of three cramped apartments which 
comprised the entire ‘barracks,' • the other two 
being dining-rooni and office respectively. Upon 
the outer door of the barracks (for so hocl Lloyd 
Freeman, C.B., christened his headquarters) there 
was fastened, in striking contrast to its rude 
surroundings, a magnificent brass plate, upon 
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which, in artistic ' letters, had been hammered 
the legend : 

‘NORTHERN INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN RAILWAY. 

OFFICE OF 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION/ 

In the lower left-hand corner of this brazen sign 
could be deciphered, in very much smaller letter- 
ing, the words ‘John Smith, St Mary Axe, E.C/ 
—which showed conclusively that, like Lloyd 
Freeman, C.B., the brass plate was not a product 
of the Himalayas. 

However, this story is not designed to treat of 
the Himalayas, nor of the N. I. & A. Kailway, 
beyond intimating to the reader that Mr Freeman 
was at the period in question the designer, 
builder, and promoter of that stupendous piece 
of international engineering. 

Lloyd Freeman, C.B., was at the head of his 
profession — or professions, for he combined civil 
engineering with splendid executive ability as a 
railroad manager — and was still on the youthful 
side of forty. Though an Englishman by birth, 
he was a citizen of the world at large ; for had 
he not constructed Railroads within the shadow 
of the pyramids, and through Canadian snowc ? 
When u’lad, had he not carried a surveyor’s rod 
and line through Russia? And, to lloat and , 
build the Northern India and Afghanistan Rail- ( 
way, had lie not resigned the chairmanship of j 
the Melbourne and Western Australia Trunk 
Line ? | 

His last undertaking he proposed making the 
greatest of all his works, both in its execution 
and its results. The latter even His Excellency 
the Viceroy could foresee, and glowing words of 
praise from Calcutta secured from Her Majesty’s 
Government a ‘C.B/ for Lloyd Freeman. 

But the decoration was now a year old, and 
for the same space of time operations on the 
N. 1. & A. Railway had been practically at a 
standstill. j 

The Ameer was not so friendly towards the ! 
enterpiise as he had at first been : consequently 1 
the stockholders were slow to advance payments 
on their shares, and capitalists who were not j 
already committed fought shy of Lloyd Freeman, 
C.B., and his • colossal railroad folly,’ as they now 
dubbed the Afghanistan project. 

As a natural sequence the great engineer and 
manager was discouraged, and was in a quandary 
as to whether lie should continue any longer 
with the company after, the expiration of hjs 
two years’ contract- an epoch which would urrive 
in less than a month. And yet Lloyd Freeman 
had inauy friends — men of influence and wealth 
— who believed him to be the greatest railroad 
man alive. 

Freeman had just managed* to forget his anxie- 
ties in a comfortable nap, when lie was aroused 
by his servant, who re-lit the odorous oil-lamp 
and then handed his master a telegram. Usually 
telegrams received at night were laid aside till 
morning ; but in this case the clerk, a trusted and 
well-paid young man, presumed upon his own 
judgment, and instructed the coolie to awaken his 
master at once. Freeman tore off the envelope, 
rubbed his eyes, and read as follows : 
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‘New York, 

May 10th , 1890. 

‘ Lloyd Freeman, 

• Headquarters, N? I. & A. Railway* 

British India, 

Vid London and Aden. 

• Our new road, the Chicago and North Pacific, 
will he completed and ready to operate in three 
months. We are looking for a general manager. 
It is a rough new country, and there will be 
plenty of hard work. Will you take hold? If 
so, name your own figure for a five years* con- 
tract, and say when you can come. 

Jay Van derg ild/ 

• 

Now Jay Vandergild was the richest man in 
America, and controlled more miles of railroad 
than any other one man in the entire world. 
This •ffer, therefore, meant a great opening for 
even so successful and well-known an expert 
as Lloyd Freeman, C.B. The Superintendent of 
Construction was perfectly aware that he would 
have to drop his ‘C.B/ in the democratic Re- 
public : but ‘ C.B.s,’ or even ‘ K.C.B.S,’ counted 
lore nothing alongside professional recognition, 
almost unlimited power, and a princely salary. 

No. If he could honourably extricate himself 
from the N. I. & A. Railway enterprise, the C.B. 
might remain behind until he should again find 
himself within Her Britannic Majesty’s dominions. 
So lie dashed off the following telegram : 

‘The Earl of Bombay, K.S.I., 

Chairman, N. 1. & A. Railway, 

99 Old Broad Street, London. 

‘Two millions will be required at once to carry 
on one yeai-’s work. If not forthcoming, it will 
he useless for me to remain with the company. 

Lloyd Freeman/ 

In forty-eight hours a reply arrived : 

‘Lloyd Freeman, C.B. 

‘ Mofiey market tight. Suspend operations and 
report to the company in London. Bombay/ 

Upon receipt of which Mr Freeman, with a 
light heart, penned the following : 

•The Earl of Bombay, K.S.I., • 

London. 

‘My contract with your company expires on 
the 81 st. 1 shall not seek to renew it. Will 
report with books, papers, &c., by first steamer. 

Lloyd Freeman/ 

‘Jay Vandergild, 

New York. 

• I will accept the position, and see you in New 
York not later than August 1st We can arrange 
terms, &i\, then. Thanks for the otfer. 

« Lloyd Freeman/ 

It was early in September when a special train 
pulled out of that great Western metropolis, 
Chicago, over the tracks of the new railroad, 
which was nearly completed. This train con- 
sisted of an ordinary coach and the private car 
of Mr Jay Vandergild, the railroad king and the 
financial backer and practical owner of the Chi- 
cago and North Pacific Railroad, drawn by a 
monster locomotive. 

WitAfin the boudoir car were Mr Vandergild 
and his private secretary, Mr Lloyd Freeman 
(without the C.B.), and a confidential telegraph 
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operator, all of whom were embarking upon an 
inspection trip over the new railroad, preparatory 
to opening it up to the public .under the manage- 
ment of Mr Lloyd Freeman. As the Chicago and 
North Pacific was a trifling matter of two thou- 
sand four hundred miles in length, the members 
of the inspection party had a good week’s work 
before them. 

Nothing of particular interest occurred on this 
trip, except that they were joined at St Paul 
by Mr Medway Parker, the chief engineer. Mr 
Parker was a good-natured clever little Yankee, 
who, in r addition to the professional information 
he was! able to impart to (Jhairman Yandcrgild 
and his new chief, enlivened the trip by his queer 
stories and dry humour. 

Freeman took a liking to little Parker from the 
first, and the chief engineer felt that he need have 
no fears about the decapitation of his own official 
head. 

On the return trip, Freeman* and Parker left 
the train at Medicine Hat, a point which had 
been selected as the headquarters of the Chicago 
and North Pacific Railroad, for the simple raison 
that it was exactly midway between the terminus 
on the Pacific coast and Chicago. 

Here Freeman was introduced by Mr Vander- 
gild to all the subordinate officials of the road, 
after which the millionaire bade his new general 
manager a formal farewell, purposely within the 
hearing of all the aforesaid subordinates. 

‘ Mr Freeman, [ take pleasure in turning over 
to you this valuable property for your best efforts. 
You will have entire and absolute control ; and as 
long as you fulfil your part of our .contract you 
will have the unqualified support of the Board 
in New York. Good-bye, Mr Freeman. Good- 
day, gentlemen.’ 

The great man shook hands with Freeman, and 
made a sweeping wave of his hand in token of 
adieux to the others. Then he stepped aboard 
his palatial car and left Lloyd Freeman, General 
Manager, in supreme control. 

Now, to a railroad official fresh from a. trim 
London office, and used to the' superb manage- 
ment and prime condition of an English rail- 
road, the ‘headquarters of the Chicago and North 
Pacific at Medicine Hat would undoubtedly have 
appeared crude and depressing in the extreme. 

There was nought in sight but the car-shops, 
the locomotive sheds, and two or throe rows of 
shanties (each one a precise duplicate of its neigh- 
bour) occupied by the railroad men. Yes, there 
was the depot (pronounced dee-jn), a long, low, 
wooden, two-storey building, the upper part of 
which provided offices for the general manager 
and other officials. 

But Lloyd FreemAn, having just arrived from 
the Afghan frontier of India, where his immediate 
surroundings were much nSore discouraging, and 
where he was five times the present distance from 
that creat bugaboo of practical railroad men, 
‘the Board,’ was not disposed to criticise the 
physical appearance of the little railroad settle- 
ment on the prairies, strangely christened Medi- 
cine Hat. He had seen the property, reviewed 
the country which the railroad was to serve, 
knew just what resources he had to draw upra, 


and knew, best of all, that to develop the Ikisiriess 
pf the road, ways and means would be provided 
a* promptly as he should call for them. 


Freeman speedily became acquainted with such 
subordinates as he wished to rejtain, and quickly 
appointed others to supersede those whom he felt 
he could not implicitly trust. And not only so. 
He resolved, at the outset at least, to interview 
and know personally every engine-driver, fireman, 
conductor, Srakeman, switchman, bridge-tender, 
and section-man on the entire railway. It was 
a big job, but by degrees the general manager 
got through it. 

On the 1st of October the Chicago and North 
Pacific was to be thrown open to the public, 
and the event was to be celebrated by a trip 
| over the road, in a magnificent train, of* the 
■ Governors of all the States and Territories 
1 through which the C. & N. P. passed. 

I On the last day of September Lloyd Freeman 
; sat in his private office, not quite satisfied with 
the arrangements for the opening. Labour was 
| not so plentiful in the far North-west, and there 
| had just been some heavy rains, which rendered , 
it necessary to carefully watch all rivers, creeks, 

1 and bridges. The road was laid out, for working 
1 purposes, into four divisions— two east and two 
! west of Medicine Hat— each under a competent 
superintendent. It was the division immediately 
west of headquarters which* it was most difficult 
j to properly man, and it was this jlivftion, too, 
through which flowed most of the normally 
small streams which became dangerous after 
heavy rains. 

‘Telegraph to every station to put out a sign 
for bridge-tenders at good wages,’ said Freeman 
to his telegraph operator. 

This was early in the morning. Late in the 
afternoon a clerk in the outer office brought 
the general manager a card, upon which the 
clerk had written the name of a caller. This 
was customary when, as was frequently the case, 
the caller knew nothing of reading or writing. 

Freeman read the name on the card two or 
three times, but the best he could make of it 
was : ‘ Young- man-proud-of-his-horses.’ 

‘ What’s this, Saunders?’ he asked of the clerk. 

‘ A joke or some crazy man V 

‘ Indian, sir,’ said Saunders, with a grin. 

‘ Oh, well, show him in ; but leave the door 
open, Saundffrs, for that sort of cattle smell 
rather strong as a rule.* 

In a moment the entrance was darkened by 
a gigantic figure which found it necessary to 
stoop to pass the doorway, and there stood before 
the general manager a red man in the prime 
of life, at least six feet six inches tall, magnificent 
in feathers, paint, and a gaudy blanket. 4 

. With arms folded apt! head erect, the Indian 
was solemn as a judge as he slowly explained the 
object of his call. 

‘ Young — man — want— job.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Freeman, keenly eyeing his visitor. 
‘That’s the way the wind blows, is it? Well, 
“jyontig mfln,” what sort of a job would you 

Freeman was inclined to treat tbe incident os a 

i ’oke, but the Indian never flinched nor changed 
ii8 attitude as he replied, connecting his words 
with difficulty. 1 

‘Young man watch — watch bridge — watch 
creek— young man— he know flood— when flood 
come— young man watch— young man — want- 
job.’ 
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But Freeman shook his head. 


on, something simpler may be found for your 


* ‘Look here, “young man ;’*I don’t want to hurt Indian friend— why, there he >s in the next 

your feelings, bu£ Vhen there’s any watching to room. See here, Young-man !* , 

be done I prefer white men. If I ’in not greatly The Indian entered with the iame firm step 
mistaken, you and your people require a good and erect head, the same stolid expression on his 
deal of watching yourselves. No, I can’t employ painted face. 

y 0ll# > • ‘ Mr Parker, her<j, has been recommending yon. 

The Indian did not argue or whimper; he I cannot consistently employ you as a*brillge- 

simply stalked out of the room as majestically as tender, but I ’ll not forget you if something opens 

he had entered. • that you can fill satisfactorily. In the meantime, 

Down on the platform, however, lie met Med- Youn^-man, accept this as a proof that I am 
way Parker, the chief engineer, who had on more acting from no ill-will.’ 

than one occasion been able to- make good use of Lloyd Freeman, who was good-hearted and 
Young-nian-proud-of-his-horses. Parker had lived generous clear to fcjje core, tendered the] Indian 
on the frontier among the Indians half his life, a five -dollar gold piece. 

and knew the red man pretty well. He prided But Young- imm-proud-of-his-horses shook, his 
himself on the fact that he could distinguish a head and muttered, ‘ Young- man— -earn wages— 
coo(i honest Indian from deceitful trash. Parker want iob.’ Then, as majestically as ever, he 

P , . . , ,1 , i i •_ i il. ' i; i m* ii 


knew better, too, .than to waste his breath upon ' glided iroui the office. 

high-flown Indian names. ! This little episode soon got bruited among the 

‘Hello, Slops!’ he said cheerily. ‘You look 'railroad employees, who commended the general 
down in the mouth. What ’s wrong V 1 manager for his good sense in refusing to employ 


‘Oh, well,’ said Parker, after listening to the 
Indian’s story, ‘ Mr Freeman don’t understand. 


‘niggers and In jins when there’s lots of honest, 
deserving white men.’ But later on, when Lloyd 


You come with me.’ And the engineer trotted up i Freeman turned his attention to these white 
to the general manager’s office with Young-man’ 1 employees with a view to securing better dis- 
at his heels. ' ciptine, these same deprecatory of ‘niggers and 

‘Mr Freeman,* Medway Parker said, *vou Injins ’ forgot to spealf so well of the chief official 
have grievously disappointed a friend of mine.’ of the Chicago and North Pacific. 

‘Not intentionally, Parker,* replied the chief | But Medway Parker, who hated to see a good 


have grievously disappointed a friend of mine.’ of the Chicago and North Pacific. 

‘Not intentionally, Parker,* replied the chief | But Medway Parker, who hated to see a good 
official, not noticing the Indian, who remained in Indian sent adrift, because lie knew the last state 


the outer office. 


of a red-skin who has once done civilised work 


‘No, I judge not,* answered Parker, with a and gets back to his old life is worse than the 


smile. ‘You probably wouldn’t think of me in j first, concocted a job on his own account for 
connection with my old friend Slops !’ Slops. Parker gave him* fifty dollars and told 

‘ Slops i Slops i I do not forget names, him to look up and buy for him a pair of Indian 

but’ ponies, which Slops was to break in for driving 

‘There again, sir, you would not connect the m double harness for Parker’s little nieces in the 
name of “Slops” with so patrician an Indian j E?ist. And, as carte-blanche in the matter of 
cognomen as “ Young-man-proud-of-liis-horses.’’ ’ selecting and purchasing horses is the greatest 
‘Oh !’ exclaimed Freeman, as some light compliment that one could well pay an Indian, 
dawned upon him. Medway Parker won for himself the lifelong 

* Yes, sir ; the fact is I have come up to put gratitude of Young-man-proiul-of-his-horses. 

in a good word for Young-man, &c., whom we T * 

ordinarily call Slops. lie *s a pretty good fellow, 

Mr Freeman ; trustworthy I have found him. I KAFTA, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE. 

think you might trust him with a bridge.’ There are probably but few people who have 

‘And the fact is, Parker, that I hSve no use for . , L . J . . * * 

•Indians, Hindus, Afghans, Chinese, Maori, or any evor . h «“* " f Kal,a ’ and , ye . t ,t; * 8 . t0 , a tcn, P or fy 
kindred trash when there’s any trusty work to be scarcity of the plant producing this beverage that 


KAFTA, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE. 


done.’ 

‘ But, my dear air* 


we owe the introduction of coffee. Kafta is much 
in repute amongst Arabians, especially in the 


‘ But, my dear sir in repute amongst Arabians, especially m the 

‘No ; listen, Parkei. I have no wish to appear vicinity of Yemen. It is obtained by boiling the 
doubtful of your judgment, nor (ns I told leaves and stems of the plant known as kat. The 
-|* Young-man-and-his-horses”) do I want to hurt botanical name of kat is Catha ahilis. The first 
the feelings of the black man or the red man to describe it scientifically was the Swedish bota- 
any more than those of £he white man. But I nist Forskal, who, after" travelling extensively 
have had sad experience. I put a Maori in a in Arabia and Lower Egypt? died in the former 
signal box in Australia, and lie got two trains country in July 1TG8. In honour of the dis- 
trying to pass each other on the same line of rails, covercr, some of the tf&rly botanical authors have 
with, I need hardly say, disastrous results. To referred to the plant as Catha forskalii. It is a 
humour a big Afghan landowner, I e if i ployed an glabrous tree or shrub, belonging to the Spindle- 


Afglian as a pointsman, and the scoundrel gut 
drunk and ditched a construction train. You 
must excuse me, Parker.* 


g«»t tree family CVlastracoa?, growing about ten feet 
You in height, ami having rusty-coloured leaves not 
unlike those of the strawberry tree. Although 


‘ Pardon my persistence, sir,* said the engineer ; it if distributed in the interior of Eastern Africa 
‘but I happen to know that poor old Slops is from Abyssinia to Port Natal, it only seems to 
trying hard to keep out of mischief and gain an bq* cultivated in a systematic manner by the 
honest livelihood. That *s a good deni to say of Arabia*!. These latter plant it in the same 
an Indian. If* ground as their coffee. 

‘No, Parker, no. Not now of all times. Later According to a recent writer, the cultivation 
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seems to require some care. Propagation is 
effected by cuttings, which, once planted, are left 
for three years, care being taken to keep them 
manured and watered and the ground free from 
weeds. At the end of three years all the leaves 
are taken off ; and during the next year the plant 
puts ftfrth a young growth, which is collected 
and sold in oundles under .the name of Kat 
Moubarreh. This is considered an inferior qual- 
ity. The following year the branches put forth 
new leaves, and these are cut and sold under the 
name of Kat Methani. This production iS more 
esteemed. The tree is then allowed to rest for 
three gear's, when cutting is again recommenced. 
‘Another writer tells us that Sabbare Kat, which 
is put up in bundles six inches wide, is considered 
superior to Muktaree Kat, which is put up in 
bundles about half the size. It would therefore 
seem that Moubarreli is synonymous with Muk- 
taree, and Methani with Sabbare, so far as kat 
is concerned. 

Kat seems to occupy a position in the social 
economy of the Arabians similar to that held by 
the kola nut among the West Africans, and Kara- 
kava among the Fijians. Everv visitor 'iipon 
entering good houses is presented with twigs of 
k&t, and the floors of the rooms must to European 
eyes present a somewhat r disgusting appearance, 
for, after chewing the leaves, the visitor throws 
upon the floor not only the stalks, but also those 
parts of the leaves which he has not swallowed. 
Hotta, who travelled in Arabia in 1833^ tells us 
that he was presented by one of the sheiks of the 
country with a bundle of branches of kat, accord- 
ing to the rules of politeness of the people. He 
ascertained that the leaves when chewed had an 
agreeable exciting action, which imparted the 
desire to spend the night rather in quiet conver- 
sation than sleeping. He expressly states that 1 he 
thought the kind of excitation and the lovely 
dreams provoked by the use of kat extremely 
pleasant. He gives an account of its? virtues, 
which much resemble those of coca leaves ; in 
fagt, messengers in Arabia who have any hard 
journeys to undertake use kat much in the same 
way- as the natives of the Cordilleras do the 
coca plant. So invigorating is kat, that it is 
said the Anal) soldiers who chew the twigs are 
able to stand sentry all night long without feel- 
ing in the least drowsy. 

When fresh, the green bundles are said to 
smell very agreeably ; and the leaves are by some 
considered strongly inebriating ; but the intoxi- 
cation does not last for a long time. This latter 
statement, however, has not been allowed to go 
unchallenged. No true Mohammedan will par- 
take of intoxicating liquors, the use of them 
being forbidden Uy the Koran. A synod of 
learned Mussulmans was therefore convened ; and 
as a result of their investigation, decided that 
as kafta did not impair the health or impede the 
observance of religious duties, but only increased 
hilarity and good -humour, it was lawful to use it. 

By some it is said to have been employed from 
time immemorial ; but other writers contend that 
its use is not of very ancient date. It wa* un- 
doubtedly used long before the Arabians indulged 
in coffee. The latter, a sixteenth-century writer 
. tells us, was resorted to in Aden wlicfy in the 
time ‘of Dhabli&nt, in the fifteenth century, k&t 
had > become a rare article. Curiously, enough, | 


caffeine, the active principle of tea and coffee, 
and to which these beverages owe so large a 
portion of their exhilarating nftfluence, is totally 
absent in the leaves of k&t. They have been 
more than once analysed by eminent chemists ; 
but none of them have been able to trace a 
vestige of tltis important alkaloid. 

A regular commerce is carried on with the 
product, fresh branches being brought every 
morning from the mountains to the contiguous 
towns. The increasing business in it, especially 
in Aden, * is phenomenal. Assistant-surgeon 
Vaughan, Port Surgeon at Aden in 1859, speaking 
of the great predilection that the Arabs have for 
kat, mentions that the quantity used in Aden 
alone averaged about two hundred and eighty 
camel-loads annually; and that the exclusive 
privilege of selling "it, which is farmed by the 
Government, produced a revenue of fifteen hun- 
dred rupees per year; whilst in 1877, Captain 
Hunter stated that in the previous year twelve 
hundred camel-loads of k&t found their way to 
Aden ; and that eight thousand rupees were paid 
for the privilege of collecting duty on the com- 
modity. 

The leaves, beyond being chewed and boiled in 
water, are sometimes boiled In milk ; and as the 
infusion is bitter, honey is added to it# to render 
it more palatable. " 

For the purposes of commerce, the twigs are 
made up into closely-pressed bundles of different 
sizes, according to quality, the best kind being in 
bundles a foot or fifteen inches long, each bundle 
consisting of forty slender twigs tied together 
with strips of fibrous bark. The value of a 
bundle in Aden is said to be about threepence, 
whilst at Yemen the price is said to vary from 
sixpence to eightpenee. 


TURNING TIIE FLOWERS. 

Out in tlie country, where two roads met, 

A cottage with open door I found ; 

The board for the evening meal was set, 

The good wife bustled busily round. 

It was homely and plain — but oh, bo sweet, 

With rose and lavender freshly culled, 

And there, iu a cradle, just at my feet, 

A beautiful babe to sleep lay lulled. 

J sat mo down, with a bidden right, 

And a sense of comfort over me stole ; 

The board, though homely, was clean and white, 

And flowers were upon it — set in a bowl. 

And the good wife said unto me, her guest, 

As she twisted the blooms in the bowl so brown : 

‘ I like to turn what are freshest and best 
To the side where the man of the house sits down.’ 

I looked at the flowers — so white, so red ; 

I gazed at the happy-faced busy wife, 

And, ‘fhat is a nice idea,’ I said ; 

‘ I wish we could carry it all through life. 

For the world would be a far happier place, 

And many a glint through the darkness loom, 

If we “turned the flowers” with*a tactful grace, 

And showed the glory instead of the gloom.’ 

Nannie Power-0 1 Donoqhue. 
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ENGLISH C 1 1 Alt ACTE U - Will T E 1 i S. 

The principle of evolution or development is 
as plainly discernible*' in literature as in other 
department of human activity. New literary 
forms arise — the tree, as it were, puts forth fresh 
branches— but the principle of growth permeates 
the whole. Examples are not far to seek. The 
periodical essays of Addison and Steele, and of 
the host of followers and imitators who trod 
in their footsteps, added a new province to the 
world of letters ; but the eighteenth-century 
essay, as it may distinctively be called, was a 
development of two previously existing forms 
of prose composition. Its beginning was a little 
uncertain and confused. The element of news, 
to which at first Steele gave prominence in the 
Tatler, was soon felt to be out of harmony with 
its surroundings, and was accordingly dropped. 
The two leading features of the essay proper, as 
found in the Tatler , omitting the earlier numbers, 
and in greater perfection in the Sv&tator, may 
be roughly described as moral reflection, and the 
portrayal of character and manners. The former 
is descended from the moral or Baconian essay 
of the seventeenth century : and the latter is the 
developed form of the Character-writing which 
was of old so popular a species of composition. 
The eighteenth-century essay by means of fiction 
and anecdote made this kind of portraiture 
piquant and personal. The 1 Characters, * on 
the contrary, were general in their reference, 
and were written in a scries of short, pointed 
sentences. The characteristics of classes were 
described under such generic titles as ‘ft drunk- 
ard,* ‘a scold;* - * a good wife,’ ‘a publisher,* and 
so forth. 

One of the earliest writers of Characters was 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, the ‘English 
Seneca,* who essayed successfully a variety of 
forms of prose and verse composition. His 
Characters of Vcrtues and Vices contain eleven 
of the former and fifteen of the latter. They 
are vigorously written, and show considerable 


power in the description of human nature in 
its strength and weakness. The character of 
‘The Hypocrite’ is thus unsparingly summed 
up: ‘In brief, he is the stranger’s saint, the 
neighbour’s disease, thfeblot of goodness, a rotten 
stick in a dark night, the poppy in a cornfield, 
an ill-tempered candle with a great snuff that 
in going out smells ill ; an angel abroad, a devil 
at hom<n^ and worse when an angel than when 
a devil.* 

Bishop Hall’s book was followed in 1614 by 
the Characters) or 1 Titty Descriptions of the Pro - 
perties of Sundry Persons , of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
the unfortunate victim of Somerset and Lady 
Essex. This book, a small quarto of less than 
a hundred pages, became at once highly popular, 
ami rapidly went through a number of editions. 
It increased in bulk as it increased in favour, 
for to the original contents many additions werg 
made by various anonymous writers. The bodk 
that in Kill had only twenty-one characters, 
contained eight years later no fewer than eighty. 
Overbury was a graphic but somewhat vulgar 
writer. ‘The Tinker,’ *A Courtier,’ ‘The Fair 
ami Happy Milkmaid,’ are some of his titles. 
In the first named occurs an early use of a phrase 
which gave rise a few years ago to a great deal 
of unnecessary discussion : ‘ So marches he [the 
Tinker] all over England with his bay and 
bay yay e ; his conversation is irreproveable, for 
he is ever mending.* ‘ The Milkmaid,’ although 
tainted by the conceited style*-in the old sense 
of the phrase— that was then so much in vogue, 
is pleasantly written, #ith an occasional touch 
of poetical feeling. ‘ She rises,’ we are told, * with 
Chanticleer, her dame’s cock, and at night makes 
the lamb her curfew;’ ‘When winter evenings 
fall early, sitting at her merry wheel, she sings 
defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune ; 1 and 
lastly : ‘Thus lives she, and all her care is, she 
may die in the spring-time, to have store of 
flowers sf/tek upon her winding-sheet.’ The 
Courtier is described in a series of epigrammatic 
sentences : ‘lie knows no man that is not gene* 
rally known;’ ‘He follows nothing but •incop- 
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nothing but fortune. Character in the book is that of * a child.’ ‘His 


Several books of Characters followed Over- 
buys work in rapid succession, including one 


Character in the book is that of 4 a child.’ 4 His 
soul/ says Earle , 4 is yet a white paper unscribbled 
with observations of the world, wherewith, at 


by Nicholas Breton, the poet. But the next n becomes a blurred note-book.* This 

work of this kind of any importance was the simile occurs in more than one of our old authors, 
Microcosmography, written by John Earle, Bishop and Shakespeare, in King John , speuking of a 
of Salisbury, and published in 1628. In five child, says : 

years it went through six editions, and has been The h an( i 0 f tiino 

reprinted more than once during the present Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume, 

century* The contents are very varied, and the . , „ , . 

•author is never dull. The on aimers of the time , T , he Microcosmography was followed by many 

are vividly painted in a strain of good-humoured bo ? ks ot ' vr ’? ers n f U "S° h ° r 

... J [ -l unknown or of little importance. Most of their 

raillery , not umrnxed with satire, with many contenta sll0W the 8al * e characteristics. The 

touches that show the writer to have been a very Chaivictcrs are hit off in short sentences which 
acute observer of the customs and doings of his t r y hard to be epigrammatic ; some are not \vi til- 
contemporaries. out humour, and many are often interesting for 

Among the Characters are 4 A Young Haw the light they throw on the manners and popular 
Preacher/ 4 A Self-conceited Man/ 4 A Tavern/ habits of the time. Of the books that were 
4 An Old College Butler/ 4 A Player/ 4 A She Pre- published within a few years of Bishop Earle’s 
cise Hypocrite,’ ‘Paul’s Walk,’" ‘An University 'voik.thebcst perhaps were theJ^turaiLoipirntm, 
Dun,’ and many more. ‘ Paul’s Walk’ is a lively 1,v Wye Saltonstall, 1631; and A Strange Meta - 
, i? it i i-iii i i morphosis of Man. transformed into a W il demesne : 

description of the busy scene then daily beheld fteciphere/in ChamctJs, lf«, by a writer whose 

within the walls of the old St Pauls Cathedral. name unknown. As the times beaame more 

The middle aisle was a recognised promenade troublous and party feeling ran high, many of 


and meeting-place. There, merchants transacted the Characters published began to have reference 


their business, courtiers and gallants exhibited • 
their newest and bravest attire, gossip and scandal | 


to the political and ecclesiastical strifes that were 
agitating the country. In a little book of Char - 


were circulated, servants were hired, and pick- afters and Elegies by Sir Francis Wortley, 1646, 
pockets plied a profitable trade. ‘The noise in may be found the characters of ‘His Royal 
it/ says Earle, 4 is like that of bees, a strange Majestie/ ‘An Antinomian, or Anabaptisticall 
humming or buzz mixed of walking tongues and Independent/ 4 A Jesuit/ and others of a similar 
feet: it is a kind of still roar, or loud whisper, kind. In The Times Anatomise ! , 1647, by T. 
It is the great exchange of all discourse, and Ford, are ‘A Hood King/ ‘Rebellion/ ‘Warre/ 
no business whatsoever hut is here stirring find and others having obvious reference to current 
a-foot.* Even while divine service was being events. 

performed the promcnaders continued their pro- Between 1647 and the end of the seventeenth 
ceedings. The usual time for walking in St century some thirty books of Characters were 


Paul’s was an hour or so in the morning, and 
from three to six in the afternoon. As noon 


published ; but few were of any importance, and 
enumeration would be tedious. The author of 


approached, the crowd of busy idlers melted away | one of these books, Richard Fleck noe, has been 
in search of dinner at their own homes or at the ! made unenviably famous by Dryden’s bitter 
neighbouring ordinaries, until only the dinnerless i satire. In the second volume of Samuel Butler’s 


were left, who paced out the interval in the 
aisles, and were said to have 4 dined with Duke 


Remains, as published by Thyer in 1759, there 
are over a hum lied Characters ; and besides these, 


Humphrey/ in reference to the tomb of the 4 good sixty-six additional characters are lost to the 


Duke Humphrey’ of Gloucester, which was sup- 
posed to be in the cathedral. 


world among the yet unpublished Remains of the 
author of Hudibras. Among the latter, is a char- 


The 4 University Dun’ will be recognised per- I acter of a ‘Stationer/ as publishers and book- 
haps by some readers as a not unfamiliar figure. I sellers were then called. It is written in the 
‘He is a gentleman’s follower cheaply purchased, ! spirit of the famous saying, ‘Now Barabbas was 
for his own money has hired him ;’ 4 lie is a great I a publisher.* 4 A Stationer,’ says Butler, ‘is one 
complainer of scholars’ loytering, for he is sure j that lives by books, and understands nothing of 
never to find them* within, and yet he is the chief them but the prices. .... He abuses those most 
cause many times that makes them study.’ And (like other cheats) that he gains most by, and like 
in a similar vein the BiShop goes on to describe a disease destroys those that feed him ;* and in 
how some men choose their rooms on purpose to this strain of vilification the whole article iB 
avoid the dun, and think that chamber the best written. i » 


that gives them the clearest view of his i 


The writing of Characters practically died out 


that by shifting him off men learn to $hift in with the close of the seventeenth century. The 
the world, and that the only place to mollify him exhibition and discussion of the idiosyncrasies 
is the buttery, where he will run up his debtor of individuals and of classes .became a leading 
a long score for liquor, for ‘he is one much feature of the periodical essays, and as these went 
wrought with good beer and rhetoric.* The 4 She out of popular favour, there arose the English 
Precise Hypocrite ’ is a bitter attack on ^the female novel, in the modern sense of the term, and 
Puritans, and, though rather coarse, is very character became an important item in the stock- ’ 
amusing. The. ‘Tavern’ and its frequenters are in-trade of the novelist. The student of modern 
described with mild satire : 4 If the vintner’s nose manners, as exhibited in fiction, cannot complain 



of lack of material ; he may range from Fielding 
to Thackeray, and. from Jane Austen to George 
Eliot, and this surely will give him * ample room 
and verge enough.* 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER III. — THE BLACK TULIP AND THE LILY 
OP THE VALLEY. 

Meanwhile, Isabel Raynor and lier cousin 
Euphemia Sullield wandered in the sunny garden. 
If they were not ‘in maiden meditation, fancy 
free/ as they walked along the gravelled paths 
with their arms about each other, they at least 
appeared to be. The ilovvers were late that year, 
and Whitsuntide was early. There was not a 
hint of rosebuds ; but the garden was gay with 
the last of the blooms of spring, enpecially with 
beds of tulips, for which Sullield had the love 
of a Dutchman. Fragrant and beautiful, how- 
ever, as were the (lowers in the freshness of the 
morning, they seemed but sweet and illustrative 
notes and commenU, r on the beauty of the two 
maidens that walked “among them. A fanciful 
young poet wlio afterwards saw the young ladies 
together in other scenes called them the Black 
Tulip and the Lily of the Valley. Ilail he seen 
them together on that particular morning his 
lloreate fancy would have appeared less forced ; 
for, with the prodigal suggestions of the garden 
about them, Isabel, in her dark dress and with 
her rich dark beauty, indeed seemed the human 
embodiment, express and admirable, of the 
Black Tulip of Dumas’ unfortunate and long- 
suifering hero— tall and straight, with a full 
and gorgeous cup ; while the fair Euphemia, 
small and sylph -like, and arrayed in white, 
looked by contrast with her as the complete 
realisation of the shy and tender Lily of the 
Valley blooming in its sheath of green. 

The Black Tulip and the Lily of the Valley 
were in close personal contact; but* tlieir medi- 
tations, to judge from their aspect, were wide 
apart. Isabel, moderating her naturally stately 
gait to Euphemia’s convenience, paced along with 
a serious* not to say sad, countenance ; for she 
felt that ner uncle Harry, to whose coming she 
had looked forward witli so lively an interest, 
if he did not absolutely dislike her, held his 
liking in abeyance, as if she were primarily under 
suspicion— and that she both resented anil failed 
to understand. Her cousin, on the contrary, 
stepped as to a measure, and let her bright eyes 
^ove carelessly round, now and again whistling 
excellent imitations of the episodical anil sleepy 
notes of the gardeu birds, drowsy after their 
early debauch of song. 

‘Oh, I do love to be up early in the summer- 
time ! ’ exclaimed Euphemia, in her happy care- 
lessness failing to remark her cousin’s , serious 
abstraction. 4 Don’t you , Isabel 1— don’t you V 

‘I do, my dear/ answered Isabel smiling on 
her. ‘1 like to be up early all the year round. 
It’s so pleasant, as Sir Walter Scott used to say, 
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to break the neck of the day’s work before break- 
fast.’ 

4 How do you know Sir Walter Scott used to 
say that?’ asked Euphemia with a touch of child- 
like pique and wonder on her face. 

‘How do I know! I’ve read it, of»course, 
my deer/ said Isabel with a look of wonder in 
her turn. 

‘ What a lot of things you seem to read, Isabel ! 
Vou always make me feel like a goose ; when 
you’re* not here, I rather fancy myself as a clever 
sort of person.’ 

‘My dear Phemy !’ exclaimed Isabel, ‘rt’s not j 
right of me to make Jdu feel like a goose, because * 
you are not a goose at all, but a very blight, j 
dear, clever little song-bird ! ’ 

‘Oh, it’s nice of you to say that, Bell! 5 said 
Phemy^ hugging her cousin’s arm. ‘1 like it, 
you know, though I don’t believe it’s true.’ 

‘ It is true, indeed, my dear/ said Isabel ; ‘and 
I shall blame myself very much if anything I 
may say should somehow make you think poorly 
of yourself. Forgive me, dear. It is only my 
schoolmistress way, which 1 am afraid I can r t 
very easily get out of, to quote books 1 ’ve read 
and to name authors I happen to be interested 
in. 1 ’ll try not to do U, my dear.’ 

‘ I wish you were not a school mistress, Bell.’ 

* What would you have me be i A mill-girl, 
or a milliner, or a telegraphist P 

‘ Bell ! you know well enough it is not neces- 
sary that you should be anything but a lady.’ 

4 Merely to be a lady, dear/ said Isabel, ‘ is not 
ail occupation by which you can make a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year ; and to be a school- 
mistress is.’ 

‘ You know what I mean, Bell/ said Euphemia. 

4 Father always says lie has more for us all 
than lie knows what to do with. Why don't you 
stay with us altogether ? I daresay father would 
give you* a hundred and fifty a year for your- 
self.’ 

‘My dear Phemy, I know Uncle George is tte 
best and kindest and most generous man in the 

world. lie is too good, but Well, the fact 

is I can’t endure to be idle, and I like to earn 
my hundred and fifty for myself in my own 
way.* 

‘I can’t understand/ said Phemy, ‘why you 
want to be so independent. It’s not like a girl 
at all/ she added, while she blankly felt and 
vaguely resented that Isabel was stronger, cleverer, 
more resolute than a woman had any right to 
be. ' It was absurd- and in a sense improper — 
in a woman to strive to provide herself with 
those things which fathers (and husbands) were 
expressly created to find foj; her. ‘I suppose, 
then, Bell, you wouldn’t marry a man with 
money unless you had money too V 

‘1 should prefer to have some money of my 
own/ answered Isabel, as if she were delivering 
an opinion which she hail seriously pondered. 

‘ But I think that “ in that connection/’ as the 
Americans say, it would not matter much if I 
had tuoney or my husbafid had money, or we 
both had nothing but hands and heads to provide 
a living. Marriuge, you see, is like no other 
relations^ p ; it is— or it should be, I think— 
not the joining of two persons together, but the 
bringing together of the two parts of one com- 
plete person.’ # 
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‘Like a hook and an eye, I suppose?’ said ‘Now, you 're not serious , 3 said Euphemia with 
Euphemiu. a pout; ‘and I won’t tell voq .the kind of man 

‘If you like to put it like that, my dear,’ I could love very, very much/ 
answered Isabel ; and then she continued the ‘ Oh, do tell me that, please, Pliemy dear/ said 
serious exposition of her view of marriage. ‘So, Isabel, relieved and gratified that confidence was 


you see} what the one has belongs to both, and now to be diverted to the other side, 
what the one wants the other makes up. There ‘ Well,’ said Euphemia, hugging still closer 
can be no question of mine or thine, of different her cousin’s arm, ‘the man I would love very 
interests, if they are properly matched— that is, much must be like my dear father. He may 

I suppose,’ she added half-musingly, ‘if they be as old as he likes’ 

truly and unreservedly love each other/ ' ‘What?’ said Isabel. ‘Seventy or eighty?’ 

‘What a queer girl you are, Isabel !* exclaimed ‘No ; not quite so old as that. I think thirty 
Eupheiiiia. will do. He needn’t be very good-looking — 1 

' ‘Am’ I? Perhaps 1 aift/ said Isabel with don’t think I care for good-looking men : they’re 
resignation. so much taken up with themselves and tlieir 


‘llow you can think of all these awfully wise hair and tlieir moustaches — hut lie must be very 


things, I can’t make out !’ 


good and very kind and very generous. — But 


I can’t help thinking of “tilings,” as 3 ou call there’s the breakfast bell: we mustn’t keep 
m, when I ’m alone/ mother waiting. I ’ll tell you some other 


them, when I ’m alone/ I motlic 

‘Well,’ said Euphemia, returning in triumph | time/ 
to the point of conviction she had at first wished j 
to make, ‘that’s what I tell you: you’ve no j t 
business, to be alone. Father always says it’s an . 
absurd shame that a clever, handsome girMike | Wh 


CHAPTER IV.— THE TAME PHILOSOPHER. 


When they entered the breakfast-room, the 


you should not get married. — Tell me now, Bell j household was already assembled for morning 
dear, just between our two selves, why you won’t prayers, and the master oL.ithe house sat in his 
accept George V \ : place at the table with the prayer-book before 

‘Really, Pliemy dear, that is a plain ques- ( him, and the unopened letter-bag and the uncut 
tion!’ j morning paper ready to his hand. Isabel and 

‘Don’t you think him nice? Don’t you like her cousin dropped silently into vacant seats by 


him?* urged Pliemy. 

‘ I like him very much ; but ’ 


the door, and the function went on, Isabel, 
it m usL be confessed, feeling uml showing con- 


‘Do you like any one else better?’ pursued sidcrable preoccupation: she was familiar with' 


Phemy 


that kind of thing twice a day at school. The 


* That *s not the question, my dear/ said Isabel, prayers were decorously and feelingly read, 
evading the point with a light laugh. ‘To ; while Tummus, who was a privileged client of 
think/ she exclaimed with another laugh, ‘that ( the house, and who had been brought up in the 
all my serious lecture about marriage has been : Methodist communion, interjected at every pause 
thrown away! Don’t you understand, my dear, of the master a fervent ‘Amen!’ and then the 
that in my view a girl must not only like a man, men-servants and maid-servants trooped out with 
but understand and admire him, and sympathise a cheerful countenance to the day’s duties and 
witli his ambitions very much, to be ready to relaxations. Then also Mr Suffield turned with 
spend all her life with him? 1 couldn’t marry alacrity to the letter-hag, to which he and his 
George— though it’s impertinent to say that, wife alone possessed a key. He opened it while 
since he lias never asked me — -but 1 couldn’t j the family took their places at table, and Tummas 
marry him, because I don’t think I could spend brought in the hot dishes. 


all my life with him/ 


‘Here’s two for you, mother, said Suffield, 


‘ But,’ said Phemy, ‘ don’t you think you could dealing out the letters ; ‘ three for you, George 
have an affection for a man you didn’t admire — and one o’ them in a lady’s hand : that won’i 


in those other ways V 


do, lad ; three, four, five, six — bless me ! — seven, 


r Oh, affection!’ said Isabel; ‘that’s another J eight for “II. Raynor, Esq., C.M.G. !” That 
thing. But I think I give all my affection to must be you, Harry ; and most o’ then? directed 
my family— to uncle and aunt, and you and and redirected. — Ah, Isabel, my lass, and here’s 
George. You may have an affection for a person one solitary epistle for you. H’m ! seems to me 

I ought to know the fist. Redirected twice over. 


you wouldn’t care to marry/ I ought to know the 

‘George hasn’t asked you yet, Bell/ said Well, there you are/ 
Euphemia, with a< clear intention in her tone, Isabel took her lei 
‘but depend upon it he will ask you/ giving. The first v 

‘You don’t mean you will tell him?’ exclaimed face to a deathly s 


Isabel took her letter and opened it with mis- 
giving. The first words she read blanched her 
face to a deathly shade, and almost made her 


‘You don’t mean you will tell him?’ exclaimed face to a deathly shade, and almost made her 
Isabel in a hot flush of muidenly alarm. ‘ If you faint with grief, pain, and apprehension. But 
tell him, Phemy, what I have said to you in no one nqticed her emotion— except George, who 
confidence, I will never forgive you ! 1 always kept an interested eye on her — because 


always kept an interested eye on her — because 


‘ I won’t say anything to him about it*, my of the entrance of a guest, and Isabel devoured 
dear/ said Phemy. * Don’t be so afraid. But part of her letter unquestioned. 


do tell me one thing more : what kind oL man 
do you think you could love very, very much ?’ 


Mr Suffield kept open house, and a lavish table 
without ostentation ; for it is' altogether a mis- 


Isabel, however, evidently thought she had take to suppose that only thpse who have inherited 

said enough in confidence ; for she ^nswered landed estates and personalty running to five or 

lightly : ‘ I don’t think I could ever love a man six figures have the art of frank and free hospi- 

that was not at least twenty years older than tality. That is really not an art at all, but 


myself : f I couldn’t respect a younger man/ 


an instinct, humane and hearty ; and the coster- 
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monger may in his degree possess it as much as, if 
not more than, the duke. Mr Suffield’s naturb 
was lordly, if not ducal ; and the amount he dis- 
bursed in casual largess, as well as in regular bene- 
ficence and undemonstrative hospitality, would 
have impoverished many a man of considerable 
means. Many and various were the ‘ friends * 
who dropped in at meal-times when the master 
was known to be at home, but of all, none was 
more constant in his friendly habit than the 
present visitor, Mr Ebenezer M‘Fie. He seldom 
came when Mr Su Afield was away— for he seemed 
to know that he was not greatly admired or 
beloved by the mistress of the house— but when 
Suffield was at home he came regularly to break- 
fast. 

He was a dry and somewhat toothless little 
Scotsman, who had failed as schoolmaster and 
as editor, and who now lived— it was suspected, 
but- scarcely known — on certain meagre earnings 
as a teacher and preacher and on occasional 
‘ loans * — or, more properly, gifts — from his gene- 
rous friend Suffield. He was not a very estim- 
able person ; but Suffield delighted in him —in 
his learning and his eloquence. Mrs Suffield 
unkindly called himV 4 Georgc’s tame philosopher/ 
and not infrequently hinted that the sole reason 
of her liusbaim’s belief in the tame philosopher’s 
wisdom was that he was the only one besides 
himself whom he had ever heard talk : her 
inveterate opinion being that her husband mono- 
polised usually the conversation of the house. 
The philosopher’s style of speech seemed to be 
modelled on the writings of the late Thomas 
Carlyle ; it was English of a heavy and involved 
kind — hut it was uttered with so abominable an 
accent that it was unintelligible to most people. 
Mr Suffield had given attention to it, and there- 
fore seemed to understand it ; but his son, who 
had not patience to quarry a meaning out of the 
rugged and barbarous eloquence of the philoso- 
pher, diil not scruple at times to call him ‘an 
old ass.* 

‘George Suffield/ exclaimed the philosopher 
now, fervently shaking hands with his host, ‘ 1 ’m 
glad to slc ye again, hale and hearty, out o* that 
welter o’ humanity, that roaring lflom o’ Time 
they call London.’ " 

‘I’m not here for long, though, Eben/ said 
Suffield, returning his pressure. 

‘ Vet a little while — I know, man. But yo 
may abide among your own people longer than 
ye at the present thoughtless fleeting moment 
intend. Ye may : I hope ye may. The domain 
of the Possible, man, is immeasurably spacious : 
there are no limits to the realm of Hope.’ 

‘Just so, Eben/ said Suffield, ‘ but’ 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee, my dear/ said his wife. ‘ The 
sausages are getting cold : will you help them ?— 
I’m much as usual, thank you, Mr M‘Fie/ said 
she in answer to the philosopher’s polite inquiry 
concerning her well-being. — ‘Will you sit here? 
This is my brother, Mr Harry Bay nor ; the 
others you know. — Isabel, dear, that’s a steak - 
and-kiduey pie .before you. You don’t look 
well, my dear ; you and Phemy have been out 
too early.’ 

‘I’m very well, thank you, aunt,’ answered 
Isabel, recovering herself with an effort : her 
letter she had already put in her pocket : she 
ieared to finish reading it then. 


George watched her with perturbed spirit and 
jealous eye : from whom, lie asked himself, could 
have come the letter which had caused her such 
lively emotion, and which she had crammed away 
unread ?— from whom but from a lover? And 
yet her emotion did not seem to be of a pleasant 
kind. Could it be that the lover was ill ? In 
order to hide his perturbation and to refrain 
from conversation, Geflfge opened out The Lanca- 
shire Gazette . He found and began to rend the 
notice* of the play which he had seen the night 
before, and which had been discussed on his 
father’s return. He # was quickly interested. He 
usually affected to despise all except metropolitan* 
journalism, but here was vigorous and fearless 
writing which he was compelled to respect and 
admire. He could not contain his interest. 

‘By^ingo!’ he exclaimed, ‘here’s Alan Ains- 
worth going it like one o’clock !’ 

“‘Going it like one o’clock/” said the phil- 
osopher, pausing with a bit of toast near his 
mouth, ‘ is a strange phrase of the vulgar tongue, 
and to the undiscerning eye appears absurd and 
meaningless. It would be curious to inquire 
concerning its origin — whence and how — by what 
association, concatenation, or linking of ideas — it 
! comes to be used to* express the extremity of 
! speed, vigour, or abandonment.’ 

| That was properly regarded as hut a reflective 
parenthesis that did not demand discussion. 
Suflield took polite note of it, however. 

‘Yes ; just so, Eben/ said he ; and then turned 
to liis son with lively concern, and asked : ‘ Pitch- 
ing into the play, is he? It’s sure to be well 
done. Read it out, lad.’ 

Isabel, for her. part, welcomed this request of 
her uncle : it would keep curious eyes and ques- 
tions from herself — she was conscious of appear- 
: ing pale and disturbed — it would spare her the 
necessity of making and sharing in conversation ; 
and the * interest of the matter might turn her 
| mind a little from the trouble that had seized 
it. George read, nothing loth, while his father 
interjected ‘H’ins’ and ‘Ha’s’ of acceptation or 
approval, and the philosopher listened with his 
band to his ear and with the air of a man who 
had been in his time a schoolmaster and an 
editor, and withal a critic. The article was what 
is commonly called ‘a slating ’of both play and 
players; and the ‘slating’ was very vigorously 
done, spite of the fact that concerning both 
players and play London was supposed to be very 
enthusiastic. ‘A noble tragedy/ declared the 
critic, ‘ which was altogether unsuited to stage 
representation, has bceu laid sacrilegious hands 
on by the playwright and the play-actor, and 
the result is an indifferent* melodrama, badly 
acted ;’ with much more, general and particular, 
to the same effect, finally lie said: ‘Of course 
the play has been hailed in London as a triumph 
of stage management and acting ; but it is in 
reality a triumph of pedantry, dullness, and in- 
capacity.’ * 

‘What do you think of that?* cried Suffield 
in triumph, when the reading was finished, 
‘That’s just what you were trying to say last 
night, I suppose, Isabel V 

‘JustfVhat I was trying to say, uncle/ said 
Isabel with a smile. 

‘Yes/ said the philosopher, looking round, 
perking himself, and clearly demanding the atten- 
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tion of the table; * the young man writes with 
great promise— great promise, indeed.’ 

‘ Mr Ainsworth/ said young George, ‘if I 
understand him at all, would lrnpe there is per- 
formance there as well as promise.’ 

‘No doubt, sir; no doubt, my young friend,’ 
said the philosopher. Then, eluding the point 
presented, he continued: ‘He is right We are 
the slaves of rumour. We accept alike the repu- 
tation of book or man ’ 

‘Or play/ suggested George. 

‘ Or play/ accepted the philosopher. 

‘ Or ^flay -actor/ suggested George, pleased with 
*his success. 

‘Or play-actor, sir/ again accepted the phil- 
osopher. ‘We accept their reputation, if it be 
made in London, let us say’ 

‘Or made in Germany/ again suggested George. 

* because/ continued the philosopher, 

without taking account this time of the interrup- 
tion, ‘we are ourselves incompetent to distinguish 
between the estimate of ignorant exaggeration and 
that of the authentic insight of the few who know 
what they say, and say only what they know!* 

‘You’re eating no breakfast, Mr M‘Fie/ said 
Mrs Sullield.— ‘George, my dear, see that Mr 
M‘Fie has something wh reupon Sul tie Id recom- 
mended tlm dish before him. 

‘Ah/ said the philosopher, ‘I believe tliat in 
the great metropolis they call these little things 
saveloys.* 

‘ Sausages, sir ; these are sausages/ said young 
George. ‘Saveloys are, I understand, a very 
inferior and vulgar kind of sausage.’ 

‘Mixed originally, I think the dictionaries say/ 
Isabel was tempted to remark, ‘ with brains -as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said his ‘colours were.’ — 
Then remembering her promise in the garden do 
Euphemia, she said aside to her : ‘ 1 beg your 
pardon, dear.’ 

‘Now/ said the philosopher, shaking 1 himself 
up as if he were a bottle of medicine, ‘ I call that 
very good ; really witty, and of the true Attic 
flavour. I do.’ 

‘ Oh yes, Isabel ’s a smart girl/ observed Sullield 
genially ; then with his kindly eye more par- 
ticularly on his brother-in-law, lie insisted : ‘ i 
say, Isabel ’s a clever girl.’ 

‘ No doubt/ said Uncle Harry, while he shrewdly 
considered his niece. 

‘ Please, uncle/ said Isabel, blushing with 
confusion, and appealing to Sullield in a low 
voice, ‘ don’t ! — don’t make me ashamed of 
myself !’ 

‘ No need, my lass/ said Sullield aloud, * to be 
ashamed of yourself !’ 

But Isabel thought there was, especially with 
Uncle Harry’s shrewd eye, which sue felt to be 
cold and critical, fixed on J her. She lapsed into 
a painful silence, on the sudden suspicion that she 
must appear a very forward and conceited young 
woman. But why did Uncle Harry— her father’s 
own brother — regard ’ her so ? Why did he look 
at her, not only without affection or tenderness, 
but — it seemed to her — with absolute aversion '( 
Di<l she Strike him as being so disagreeable a 
creature cither in character or in appearance, or 
in both ? 

‘ Bfit/ said the philosopher, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of the pause, ‘ to return to the interesting 
ii^bject \ye were discussing. I said a few moments 


ago that we are the slaves of Rumour. About 
this play now : we either accept the opinion of 
the great Babylon borne on the wings of the 
newspapers, or we accept this young man’s 
opinion.’ 

‘ I don’t/ said young George promptly. 

‘My dear young sir/ said the philosopher, ‘I 
question that. You think that you don’t. To 
all but a few’ — and there was a clear hint in his 
eye and his manner that he considered himself 
one of the few — ‘current report is irrefutable 
evidence. To see with our own eyes— to hear 
with our own ears* 

‘Goodness me!’ exclaimed Mrs Sullield im- 
patiently ; ‘ whose ears should I hear with if not 
with my own ?’ 

‘Ah, my dear huly/ crackled on the philoso- 
pher, now enjoying himself immensely, ‘this 
commonly thought easiest of’ all thing* is of 
! things hard to he done one of the hardest— nay, 
the hardest of all.’ And so on, and eo on he 
continued, becoming more and more intoxicated 
with the sound of his own voice and swollen witli 
the volume of his own verbosity. 

And his audience seemed to listen with atten- 
tion and interest. The e^fellent Sullield, how- 
ever, was the only person who toiled after him 
through his obscure and sound ingiphfti tildes in 
the single-minded hope of carrying away sonic 
| wisdom. All the others were more or less occu- 
pied with things of livelier and more intimate 
> concern. Mrs Sullield was thinking over her 
! arrangements fur the day — ami at the same time 
i giving a ray of attention to her niece, who looked 
very much le>s than her usual self that morning; 
1 George was still considering, half in pity, half 
in jealousy, his cousin’s preoccupation and depres- 
sion ; Euphemia was chilled and saddened because 
evidently Isabel cherished a feeling for some one 
of which she had refused to let her know ; Uncle 
Harry was wondering whether Isabel added to 
her faults of self-consciousness and conceit that 
of sulkiness; and Isabel herself was thinking of 
that letter which was burning her pocket, and 
resenting— as unkindly and undeserved the cold 
and critical regard under which Uncle Harry was 
keeping heiv The notable tiling was that to all 
save to the philosopher and his simple-minded 
patron and pupil, and to Isabel herself, the real 
centre of interest was Isabel. 

‘ Well, now, my dear/ said Mrs Suflleld at length 
to her husband, thrusting into a pause in the 
philosopher’s discourse, ‘we have a great many 
things to do to-day, and we haven’t yet begun 
to do any of them. The gills and 1 must see 
to things/ continued * she, rising.— ‘George, my 
dear, will you ring the bell ?-- If you, my dear/ 
said she again to her husband, ‘want to discuss 
the affairs of the universe with Mr M*Fie, 
you ’d better take him into the garden.’ 

‘ My dear lady/ said the philosopher, ‘ I and 
your husbund have had our say, 1 think.’ (As 
matter of fact, Suflield had said nothing hut 
‘ IJ’in !’ or ‘ Ye-cs’ now and then.) 

The philosopher rose then and straggled out 
through the open French windoW into the garden. 
Suflleld was politely following him, when Undo 
Harry laid his hand on his arm. 

‘.Who/ lie asked, ‘is your Mentor, George?’ 

‘ I don’t know about Mentor/ answered Suflleld, 
‘ but he is a curious, clever creature.* 
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‘Strong in the wind, but weak in the legs, I 
should think, George/ said Uncle Harry. 

‘I shall be back to you in a minute or two, 
aunt,’ said Isabel ; and she fled to her room and 
locked herself in to read her letter. 


ROASTING VERSUS BAKING. 

It is a little difficult to give an exactly correct 
definition of the word Baking so far as it con- 
cerns the treatment of meats.; for although its 
generally accepted meaning is cooking in ovens, 
it can be shown thdt joints may be roasted in 
an oven as perfectly as (or possibly more perfectly 
than) they can be done in the front of a fire. 
The real difference between an oven suited or 
unsuited for roasting meat is chieily in the pro- 
vision or absence of effective ventilation. There 
are other features to be considered, as will be 
explained directly, but the primary variation is 
this. If we take an example in the oven of an 
old-fashioned open range, we shall have about 
the most primitive; thing of its kind ; and the 
results, if we attempt to roast, in it, justify 
the long-standing prejudice against oven-cooked 
meat, a prejudice which appears to have made 
up its mind to die hard. The old open-range 
oven is the root of the prejudice, although many 
of the cheap descriptions of more modern ranges 
qliould have some share of the blame. What is 
generally termed (and condemned) as baked meat 
is that which is served up apparently saturated 
with moisture, and having a peculiarly noticeable 
flavour, different from what is experienced with 
joints roasted in front of the fire, ami decidedly 
to its disadvantage. This is meat cooked in an 
oven which is innocent of ventilation, not scru- 
pulously clean, and with a roas ting-pan which 
favours the spitting and subsecpient calcination 
of what fatty juices drip from the article being 
cooked. It is, however, quite possible to get 
these results with a really good <uul perfected 
range oven, if carelessly used ; so it will be seen 
that another feature exists conducive or other- 
wise to good results, and this is the care exercised 
by the cook. 

Assuming an oven is ventilated, and ventilated 
as it should be, with both an inlet and outlet 
ventilator — for one will not act alone, neither 
will one act without the ’other— then both must 
be open if ventilation is sought for. Supposing 
these to exist, then we may rely upon all steam 
and vapours driven from the joint by the action 
of the heat being promptly carried # away, just 
as effectively as if the meat were suspended in 
front of a fire. This is desirable and good. 
Next, we may assume the oven is really clean 
— sweet, in fact,; so that if it is heated when 
empty, it will yield no odour upon opening the 
door. In assuming this state of things, it is 
to be feared we assume too much in really 
the majority of cases. Often and often, when 
there is a complaint that odours of cooking are 


obvious in other parts of the house than the 
kitchen, the objectionable smell is due to a hot 
oven, but which has nothing in it — that is, 
nothing being cooked. Bold os the assertion 
may be, it is true,, that the majority of ovens 
in busy kitchens are foul — no milder word will 
describe the state . The most delightfuf practice 
in relation to ovens which it has been my pleasure 
to observe, is, I believe, peculiar to Devonshire. 
They whitewash the interiors of their range 
ovens* This practice is excellent in many ways, 
and it is ingenious. Firstly, it makes the ovens 
light, very much so; and it is doubtful, if ovens 
would be allowed tosget so dirty if they were not 
so dark and the dirt so inconspicuous. Then 
the lime-whiting, which is the particular ingre- 
dient of whitewash, is a material approaching 
the nature of a disinfectant ; anyway, it is not 
favourable to smells or odours of any kind what- 
ever. Lastly, it so plainly shows by discolora- 
tion when objectionable results may be expected 
and the lime wasli should be renewed. Any odd- 
man or gardener' or boy can apply it, say once 
a fortnight. Whitewashing the inside of an oven 
is as good as lining it with tiles, and has none 
of the many objections this latter arrangement 
would involve. Next best to whitening oven 
interiors is the practice of regularly scrubbing 
them out, as one would have a cupboard scrubbed. 
Surely the place, limited as it is as regards space, 
where we complete the preparation of our cooked 
foods should be wholesomely clean. 

Assuming, then, that the oven is really clean, 
a further necessary feature is a suitable roas ting- 
pan. Now,. a very common and prevalent idea 
is that anything in the form of a tin pan will 
do to place under the juint, providing its size 
is correct or nearly so, and that, of course, it 
is not leaky or imperfect. This idea is a very 
wrong one, and accountable for a good deal of 
the dil[ereiice between what we may still con- 
tinue to call roasted and baked meat. A single 
pan, after the cooking process lias been going on 
for a short time, becomes partially filled vfitli 
liquid fat, and after a further short period, this 
substance begins to boil and continues to do so 
practically without cessation until the cooking 
is finished. The objectionable feature is that fat, 
when boiling, has little bursts of air or ga6, 
causing particles to be projected against the 
highly heated plates of the oven, where it is 
instantly scorched up, evolving the strong and 
disagreeable odour of burning fat so commonly 
associated with oven-cooking. This action of the 
fat is termed ‘spitting,* and when the oven is 
very hot and the fat at the boil, it is really a 
little shower that falls upon the oven sides. 
Occasionally, especially when the oven is allowed 
to become overheat^!, this occurs to such an 
extent, that upon opening the oven door, quite 
a cloud of hot disagreeable vapour escapes. The 
remedy for this is to have a double pan — that is, 
two paus, almost the duplicates of each other, 
except that one is made to fit in a suitable 
mapner within the other. (They are obtainable 
at all ironmongers and stores m a variety of 
sizes.) The object of a double pan is that the 
lower qpe is arranged to receive water, and when 
it is filled, this water consequently envelops the 
lower part of the upper pan. In other words, 
the upper pan rests in water during the time 
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that cooking operations are in progress. The 
result of this is that the fat never boils ; and if 
we prevent the boiling, then we prevent -the 
spitting and subsequent odour ; the discoloration 
and spoiling of the fat being also averted. 
Water reaches a maximum temperature of two 
hundred and twelve degrees when it boils, and 
this is too low a heat for fat to boil at ; conse- 
quently, while there is water in the lower pan, 
idle fat in the upper pan is motionless, and does 
not boil or act disagreeably. The use of a double 
pan, it will be seen, tends very materially to keep 
the oveq clean and wholesome. 

. There are a considerable number of people who 
strongly assert that oven-cooked meat, under the 
best of circumstances, with the most skilled care 
and attention and other details, cannot be made 
to equal in flavour and other advantages ji joint 
roasted in front of a fire. This, as before 
mentioned, is really owing, first, to the influence 
of a rooted prejudice ; secondly, an oven or 
appliances (or care) unsuited to give the desired 
results. Roasting in front of the fire requires no 
special care as regards ventilation, choice of pans, 
&c., and is therefore at an advantage in this 
respect, that carelessness or ignorance is less 
likely to have an ill effect. When meat is 
roasted in an oven, the different features dwelt 
upon are essential ; but if these features exist, 
then the roasting is done with less trouble and 
with decidedly less fuel than b}' the other means. 
The fact of oven-roasting being least trouble is 
testified by the majority of cooks giving prefer- 
ence to it, without any other tangible reason. 

It is interesting to notice how long the preju- 
dice to oven-cooked meat has existed, and how 
real and vigorous it has always been. Count 
Rumford, who may be considered the pioneer 
in regard to improvements in heating and cook- 
ing appliances, was the first to introduce an oven, 
and also, strangely enough, an ovcp nan, which 
gave the requisite results, equal' to the best we 
can get to-day. He, as a very capable authority, 
gaVe out that meat roasted in an oven was supe- 
rior in flavour and better generally than that 
roasted in front of a fire. This was in 1802, 
ninety years ago, when it may be supposed ovens 
and oven-roasting could not have been nearly so 
well understood, either by makers or users, as 
now. Mr W. Mattieu Williams, another high 
authority, and but recently deceased, also pro- 
nounced in favour of oven-roasting as the superior 
method. Count Rumford remarked, in one of 
his lectures, that he despaired of getting any 
Englishman to believe his words, showing that 
he was fully alive to the prejudice in all its 
strength. Mattieu Williams in his Chemistry of 
Cookery makes some Very telling remarks in rela- 
tion to this subject. He wpnders how it is that 
beef (when being cooked) is attributed with 
emitting vapours that are injurious to beef, and 
mutton witn vapours injurious to mutton. lie 
says it is to the effect of burning fat that ill 
results are chiefly due. 

It is not intended to advocate the use of ovens 
to the exclusion of front roasting, for the latter 
method of cooking joints has no ill features 
beyond the greater attention needed q,nd the 
greater, expenditure of fuel. A good and Modern 
range should be, capable of cooking both ways at 
one .and the saline time if desired ; but if the 


kitchen is a busy one and time has to be econo- 
mised, then the cook may certainly be trusted 
to put a joint in an oven if the necessary features 
to ensure good results exist. 


ISABEL D Y S A R T.* 

CHAPTER III. 

The fumes of that excitement still troubled 
Isabel’s brain next day. She scarcely heard 
what her mother was talking of during all the 
rest of the evening, and the first thing that came 
into her mind when she woke was that incident 
in the dark road- the big g&bles against the sky, 
the blackness of the shadows, and the encounter — 
which she thought had marked her for life. It 
seemed to her, as she dressed, that there was still 
a red spot on her cheek where that had been, and 
that he had put a brand upon her to mark her 
for his property, as the farmers do with their 
sheep. She rubbed it once more till it did 
really blaze, as she fancied, and again called 
Mrs Dysart’s attention. ‘It must really have 
been a bee that stung you, Isabel. What a 
strange thing at this time^gf year/ her mother 
said. 

And then there was the thonghf of what he 
had said at parting. Ho would come for his 
answer to-morrow. To-iuoitow ! That was now 
this day. And why should there be such a hurry 
for an answer, and what did he mean by going to 
London ? There had never been a word about 
it before- going to London ! — when he was in 
the heart of everything in Edinburgh, and with 
tlie greatest doctor in Edinburgh, and so much 
thought of there. Never had such an idea been 
suggested till now. To London ! The thought 
made Isabel’s heart heat a little. None of her 
sisters had gone farther afield than Glasgow, and 
| that was Jeanie, whose man Mrs Dysart put 
! up with so painfully, and who was never done 
| flourishing the shops in Buchanan Street and the 
| conveniences of a big town before the eyes of her 
mother and sisters. What would they think of 
| a London lady that could walk in the parks, and 
see all the grand shows, and the King himself 
in the streets? Isabel's bosom could not but 
thrill in spite of herself with that suggestion. ' 
But what was all the hurry for, and an answer 
to-morrow, and everything brought to a crisis 
in a moment ? The more she thought it all over, 
the more her head went round. Willie Torrence 
had been her sweetheart all her life. That their 
intercourse might come to a sudden crisis at any 
moment, had always been a tiling possible— but 
nothing so busty, so immediate as this. To be sum- 
moned to accede to a sudden proposal, to take his 
hand and come with him, as if it was a thing which 
she was sure to do for the asking, and for which 
she was quite ready, was in itself an offence 
almost beyond pardon, even if there had not been* 
the bold freedom, the outrage — for so the girl felt 
it — of the previous incident. What did Isabel 
care if he were Sir William twenty times over, 
and who was he that he should dare to think she 
would take him whenever he pleased to ask her ? 
Her pride and her spirit were all in arms. 

It added no little to Isabel's excitement that 
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the young minister should choose this day of all 
others to make .<u>e of his visits. He came in 
early in the afternoon, coming through the garden, 
and was seen by Mrs Dysart from the window, 
who exclaimed "at the sight of him, * Bless me, 
Isabel— Mr Murray with a gun over his shoulder ! 
What will be going to happen now? the 
volunteers called out, and even the minister 
under arms ? But that would mean an Invasion 
at the very least, and there’s no Bonaparty to 
trouble the world now.’ 

Isabel was not interested by the prospect of 
an invasion, though her heart gave a jump to 
hear the minister with his light, active foot come 
up-stairs. ‘I’ll take care o’ it, sir— I’ll take care 
o 5 it — if it disna gang all* of itsel,’ Jenny was heard 
to call after him as the drawing-room door 
opened ; and Mrs Dysart plunged into the subject 
before the young* man had found a chair. 1 Was 
that you, Mr Murray, carrying a gun?’ she said. 
‘Lord bless me ! I just cried out : “ There’ll be 
word of a new invasion.” But perhaps it was just 
for a day’s shooting, after all l There’s no harm 
I know of,’ she added apologetically, ‘why a 
minister should not shoot a bird for his dinner 
as well as other men ^ 

‘Not that,’ he said with a smile; ‘neither the 
one nor the other - but nothing very cheerful. 
I am going to take my turn to-night in the 
churchyard to watch our graves, that there may 
he no desecration. I have been up to Mr Philip 
Morton’s to borrow bis gun.’ 

‘ But, dear me,’ said Mrs Dysart, ‘ there are 
surely plenty of men without the minister.’ 

‘And why should the minister be behind when 
there ’s unpleasant work to do V he asked. ‘ They 
do not like it, as how should they : and neither 
do I like it : but 1 would watch night and day,’ 
he said with a hasty rising of colour, ‘before 
that last resting-place of my poor folk was dis- 
turbed — if it was to cost me my life.’ 

‘And that it might well do,’ cried Mrs Dysart ; 
‘ for you ’re not too strong a man : you should 
mind that.’ 

‘lam strong enough for my duty, as I think 
every man is,’ he replied ; ‘ it ’s never that that 
harms.’ $ 

‘But there’s very different notions on that 
point. Here was Willie Torrence maintaining 
with me the other night that a doctor’s duty 
was just the other way ; and he was earnest 
about it too, as earnest as you are,’ Mrs Dysart 
said. 

Murray gave a quick unconscious glance round 
the room, which seemed to him in a moment to 
be full of traces of his rival : he saw them in 
Isabel’s silent air bending over her work, as 
if entirely absorbed in it, taking no notice of 
anything, she who generally was so ready to 
take her part in the conversation. He gave her 
a long regretful look, of which she jvas partly 
conscious, though she never lifted her eyes. 

‘And I would not say he was wrong,’ he 
answered with a sigh. ‘He’s an enthusiast for 
his profession, as every man should be. I would 
not say lie was frrong. But,’ added the minister, 
‘I wanted you to tell poor Mrs Anderson, if 
you’ll be so kind, I’ve kept a special eye upon 
that spot. She will know what I mean ; and all 
is safe, as safe as if her arms had been about the 
place.’ 


‘Where her little Jeanie lies,’ said Mrs Dysart, 
her eyes filling with tears. ‘ Oh, Mr Murray, you 
knbw what’s m a mother’s heart.’ 

‘ I have had one of my own,’ he said with a 
glimmer in his eyes also. 

How did Isabel know wliat all that* meant? 
She never looked up, did not listen, hut kept 
going over in her head the utterance of another 
voice : * I ’ll be Sir William home day, and you 
my lady.’ Very different — very much more 
interesting than this dreary talk of midnight 
watches and of graves — hot with life and ambition 
and excitement, tilings that make the blood flow 

fast in your veins— %nd yet Her ej'es were 

on her work all the time, and her needle flying as 
if for bare life : but she felt everything that 'was 
passing, and the conclusion to which her other 
lover #vas making up his mind. He, too, was 
acquiescing, putting her into the arms that had 
seized her so boldly, believing that she was ready 
to follow Willie Torrence as soon as he held np 
his finger. The girl felt as if she could have 
jumped up and ’cried aloud, and rejected that 
bol4 suit there and then. — To whom ? To her 
mother and to the other, who was relinquish- 
ing his hopes so easily ? Would they have known 
what she meant if slip had cried out that ‘No,’ 
only ‘No,’ no more, which almost bui>t from 
her lips \ They would have thought it nerves or 
temper, or perhaps an indignant throwing off of 
every blame from the other — the man she was 
supposed to love. When she rose to give her hand 
to the minister, and met his wistful regretful 
look, which seemed to question her very soul,' 
her spirit rose in wild impatience, 4 Von should 
not find fault,’ she cried hastily, ‘with them 
that are not herd to answer for themselves.’ 

Isabel !’ cried her mother in dismay. 

‘ And 1 don’t,’ said the minister, with a slight 
quivering of his lip ; ‘ I find no fault. I just hold 
by my side, a* he holds to his. We must all do 
that, if we’re to act like men.’ 

‘Bairn, what are you thinking of?’ said Mrs 
Dysart.— ‘She is just a great one for standing up 
for the absent,’ she added, in an apologetic tone, 
as young Murray went away. But she, too, made 
up her mind that Isabel’s choice was fixed, and 
that this great question was to be held in doubt 
no more. They both stood watching the minister 
go through the garden with his gun, involuntarily, 
almost unaware what they were, doing in the 
preoccupation of their minds. Going away, Mrs 
Dys'art thought, carrying with him all her hopes 
of seeing Isabel established near her, and in the 
care of a good man. Her heart was heavy with 
doubts and fears for wliat might be before her 
I child. ‘ You will maybe be ^oi ry tome day,’ she 
! said with a sigh. 

| ‘Sorry for what?’ said Isabel: and then 

she threw her work aside and hastened to her 
room, to put on her blue pelisse and hurry out— 

: where ? for a walk— for a long walk, she said to 
j Jenny in the kitchen.— It was such a fine day— at 
this season it was best to take advantage of every 
finerflay 

| Isabel did take a long walk, and as she came 
| back, passed through Musselburgh, where there 
I were mare people than usual in the streets, and 
some apparent commotion which was no less 
unusual. She could not but hear some scraps 
of talk as she passed— something about a riot 
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in Edinburgh, and some one who would have 
to flee the country — of which she took no 
conscious notice. What did a riot in Edinburgh 
matter to her? If she had thought of it, she 
would have taken care not to pass by Uncle 
John’s house on her way home : but her mind 
was so full of other tilings that she never 
remembered this danger, until she had been seen 
and hailed from the window, where there was 
generally a watch kept in the afternoon, lest 
Isabel should go by. She was very reluctant to 
be thus stopped, her mind being too full for talk, 
and for finding answers to all Aunt Mary’s 
questions. And what was wtrsc still, here again 
was Mr Murray, to whom she had betrayed 
herself so short a time before, and who met lier 
with the same wistful, half-compassionate, half- 
reproachful look, as if— which was more ridicu- 
lous than all the rest — she was doing any injury 
to him. But to resist Aunt Mary’s entreaty was 
impossible. ‘1 was just wanting somebody to 
send upon a message to your mother — and the 
minister was offering to take it lip himself, though 
it ’s a mile or more out of his way.’ * 

‘That’s nothing, nothing!’ young Murray 
cried. 

‘You’re very kind,’ sa^l Aunt Mary; ‘hut 
now that Easabell's here, she can take it herself. 
Your mother will be dreadfully shocked, my 
darlin’, and so will you your own self. It’s just 
awful news.’ 

‘There’s a new edition of the Courant with it 
all in : and nothing but a change in the ministry, 
or rebellion in the colonies, or. the King’s serious 
illness, would in an ordinary way justify that,’ 
said Uncle John. He had the paper all crisp and 
new in his hands. ‘I got it as a regular sub- 
scriber, sent out by an express ; and by this time 
that bit slip of paper is worth its weight in gold. 
Your mother will like to see it. It’s more 
satisfactory than hearing of a thing dike that just 
by word of mouth.’ 

t‘ What is it, Uncle John V 

‘It’s not said,’ cried Aunt Mary, ‘that ainy- 
baly is blamed but just the Professor himself : 
the rioters were just keen after him : and his 
house has beeu mobbed and all his windows 
broken.’ 

‘And they say he will have to flee the country,’ 
the minister added in a solemn tone. 

‘I heard that in the town/ said Isabel, still 
indifferent, * something about fleeing the country. 
But who is it? It cannot be these terrible 
villains, Burke and Hare.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Uncle John, ‘it’s worse in one 
way, though not in another. These fiends in 
human shape are safe in prison ; and I’m hoping 
they’ll go out from there only by the gallows. 
But to think of a Professorrin Edinburgh College, 
and one of the first surgeons in the world, anil 
an elder of the kirk, and a very respectable 
man ’ 

‘Lord bless us P cried Aunt Mary, ‘it’s enough 
to make a person mistrust the General Assembly 
itsel/ 

‘I am in a burry to get back/ said Isabel 
shortly. She knew in her inmost soul that Mr 
Murray would propose to ‘see her liotue/ and 
this was more alarming to her than afly news 
that copld be in the papers — or so at least she 
thought. 


There was a little trill of voices all beginning 
to speak at once ; but Uncle Jojhn rose up in his 
large seafaring person from his chair and domin- 
ated them all, waving the paper in his hand. 
‘ Where do you think,’ he said impressively, ‘ the 
last of these puir victims was found ? — Isabel ! 
in a box, in a cellar, in one of the grand new 
Edinburgh houses, the house of Stokes, the great 
Professor.’ 

‘Dr Stokes- -that all the College folk were so 
proud of, and liis name in all the papers !’ cried 
Aunt Mary breathless. 

Murray said no * word ; but he placed a chair 
carefully behind Isabel, as if she might faint or 
fall. 

‘Dr Stokes!’ said Isabel, still unawakened. 

‘ Yes, I know about him ; he is the man that 

| But he is nothing to us. I’ll tell my mother ; 
but she will not be caring so very much. - -You 
may keep your paper, Uncle John, and 1 must 
just run away home.’ 

‘You don’t understand, Isabel. If it was just 
him and no more ! But there are others that 
cannot be forgotten when he s named. Oh, the 
shame to our College and all our grand doctors ! 
But there’s more still, niorethun that/ 

‘ You see, they must au have known,’ said 
Aunt Mary, * not just one person alcvie/' 

And the minister shook his head. ‘Knowing 
' all they know, I fear, 1 fear/ he said, ‘ they 
must have known.’ 

Isabel’s head began to clear slowly : it had 
I been confused with so many thoughts of lier own, 
and had refused to take in any new thing : hut 
| now a sharp pang like a knife cut all the web 
of these thoughts and sent them flying away. 
‘Dr Stokes/ she repeated, faltering ; ‘1 — begin to 
mind, lie ’s the chief that — that they all speak 
j about : lie ’s a great man.’ 

I ‘Great in one way, not, it appears, in another/ 
said Uncle John with solemnity. ‘I would say 
nothing if it was only him that was in question ; 
for, as you say, Isabel, my dear, he ’s nothing to 
us; but there’s 11101 c, more to think of than 
only him.’ 

‘It’s that poor, poor woman down by Eskside 
that I’m tlifuking of most/ added Aunt Mary, 
shaking her head. 

Isabel had by this time come fully to herself 
it had Hashed upon her like a wild blaze of fire, 
lighting up the whole landscape, what they 
meant : but she would not allow' it to he seen 
how she was moved. ‘I’ll take my mother the 
paper/ she said, holding herself up with a sort 
of dignity, ‘since you wish it, Uncle John : and 
tell her. I am sorry for Dr Stokes, if — if any- 
thing happens to him, such a great man ; hut it’s 
no — no — business of ours. — 1 must not stop 
another moment/ she cried hurriedly, ‘ for I was 
a little late last night, and the days are short, 
and it ’s soon dark/ 

‘ If I might see you home. Miss Isabel !’ 

Aunt Mary frowned behind Isabel’s back and 
shook her head. ‘ Let her be, let her be ; this 
is no the moment/ she said. 

Isabel herself took no notice of his petition; 
she hurried away, not even hearing him, pre- 
serving her composure with a great effort, but 
with a strunge singing in lier ears and beating 
in her heart. She seemed to have heard it all 
I before— to have ' heard nothing else discussed — 
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yet to have listened without understanding : till 
suddenly it was "brought home to her what it all 
meant. Oh, wlmt would it have mattered to 
her how much or how little the doctors knew ? 
What were the doctors to Isabel? or even Dr 
Stokes, though he was the greatest surgeon in 
Edinburgh, and people came from far and near 
to his classes. The doctors must have known— 
she had heard nothing but this for twenty-four 
hours past. But why should she care ? The 
doctors ! What were the doctors to her ? She 
repeated this over to liersejf with a strange 
bravado, saying the words again and again, as if 
that would make them true. But her whole 
brain was on fire, and there was a tightening and 
oppression in her breast such as Isabel had never 
felt before. 

As she set her face to the wind, it came blow- 
ing down keen upon her, bringing voices upon it 
in broken gusts, Hinging words and indistinct 
phrases in her face, sometimes like the noise 
of a distant tumult: ‘lie’ll have to flee the 
country : lie’s been mobbed, and his windows 
broken: lie’ll have to flee the country,’ in a 
hurry and roar of many voices. And then one 
small note came if*;* her mother’s voice, saying : 
‘There would be an Assistant or somebody ;’ and 
then another— oh, quite another ! that said in the 
dark — ‘I’m going to London, with a grand open- 
ing — and to-morrow I’ll come for my answer.’ 
Then the clamour seemed to rise once more over 
all the dim landscape, the voice of the crowd : 
‘He’ll have to llee Lie country, flee the country, 
flee the country !’ What a wild, hurrying, dizzy- 
ing tumult and confusion of sound ! 

This strong excitement yet confusion which ( 
drove her along took all her girlish fright away 
when she came again to the dark corner of the 
road. The heavy shadows of the old house had 
no terrors for her that night. It was not so late, 
indeed, as the evening before. The sky was clear 
and still full of light, though there had already 
risen into it one clear little inquisitive star, the 
very star that had shone into her window last ' 
night and reflected itself in the mirror on her 
wall. It seemed to have come out now to look 
after Isabel, to make sure what t&e was going 
to do. And she was not surprised, though her 
heart gave a jump, when something detached 
itself from the shadow and a figure came forward 
to meet her. There was no jest of pouncing upon 
her this time, none of the rough play which had 
been carried to such unwarrantable lengths the 
night before. Her hands and licr feet grew cold 
ancl her head hot in her sense of the great crisis 
in her life that had suddenly arrived : but she 
went on to meet him silently, as if they were 
both figures in a dream. ‘So it’s you,* she 
said to him with a catch in her breath as they 
came together. ‘ Isabel ! you *ve brought me my 
answer,’ he said. And then they* stood anil 
looked at each other in the stillness of the twi- 
light : and a confusion of all those strange echoes 
came once more over Isabel’s brain. ‘Will you 
have to flee tl\e # country?’ she said slowly/ It 
seemed the only thing there was to say. 

‘ What do you mean — what do you mean ? 1 
am not going to flee the country,’ he cried indig- 
nantly, though with no surprise in his tone. It 
seemed natural to him, too, that these were the 
only words she could say. 


‘And nil the time,’ said Isabel, ‘all the time 
it .was you : and you knew.’ 

‘What are you talking about, Bell? Do you 
want to mystify me altogether? I’m come for 
my answer after what passed between us last 
night. Are you coming with me? That’s the 
question before the house,’ said Torrence with 
a forced laugh. 

‘They say he has been mobbed and his 
windows broken; and lie’s in danger of his life. 
Oh, Willie ! are they after. you too?’ 

‘ I think you are out of your senses,’ he cried. 
‘Give me no nonsense, but an honest' answer. 
There ’s great tilings before me yet : I ’ll make 
a lady of you, Bell ; you shall have a finer house 
than any of them, qiul a carriage, and there no 
telling what we ’ll come to. Just put your hand 
in mi fie.’ 

( ‘What is the difference between fleeing the 
country and hurrying aw’ay to London, that you 
[ never thought of before V Vhe said. ‘Oh, Willie 
: Torrence ! and y.our mother ? and all of us that 
were so proud of you.’ 

| t# You may be as proud as you like,’ he cried 
desperately ; ‘ a man may make a mistake and 
| be none tlie worse. I ’ll be Sir William before 
, all’s done. The London hospitals know a man 
| when they see him, not like those asses in Edin- 
burgh. 1 ’m safe enough. Come Bell, give me 
your hand.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Isabel sinking her voice, ‘you were 
, never cruel nor an ill man. Willie ! will you 
say you did not know V 

‘ What has that to do with it?’ he cried, dash- 
ing his clenched hand into the air. ‘I came 
here to ask a question, not to answer one. Bell ! 
just you mind what you’re doing! You’re 
letting your chance slip as well as mine.’ 

‘I’m going home to my mother: and I’ve 
nothing more to say to you, Dr Torrence,’ Isabel 
said. • 

LEFT HANDED FOLK. 

Why anybody should be left-handed is one of 
those matters in which the question is easier put 
than answered. The reason why we are light- 
handed has been met by statements and theories 
more or leas plausible. In the first place, it has 
been shown that the human body is not sym- 
metrical. The right lung is larger than the left. 
The liver, during the inspiration of the lungs, 
swings to the light side, so that the centre of 
gravity of the body is brought nearly over the 
right foot. The weight of the viscera to the right 
of the medial line is nearly a pound and a half 
heavier than that to the left of it. All this, while 
it gives a mechanical f ad vantage to the right arm 
in working, and to the right shoulder in raising 
a weight, shows us also why, passively, burdens 
are more easily carried on the left shoulder, for 
in that case we stoop forward so as to bring the 
centre of gravity through the stronger right limb. 
Again, it lias been pointed out that the left 
hemisphere of the brain is larger and better 
supplied with blood-vessels tlmn the right, and 
that it/3 the left hemisphere of the brain which, 
working crosswise, controls the muscles of the 
right arm and hand. Then there is the sword- 
aml-shield theory, which considers t^e earliest 
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condition of man to have been militant. To 
soldiers, the vital organ, the heart, being on the 
left side, it was thought necessary to cover it 
with the shield and wield the sword in the right. 
True, against these is the wet-nurse theory, which 
supposes *left-handedness to be favoured in youth 
by the fact of the infant being carried most fre- 
quently on the left arm, thus giving more scope 
to the early use of the child’s left' hand. Fashion, 
however, is always alert, and to this imperial 
mistress even our limbs must submit. Fashion 
incessantly demands that the right hand should 
have the^preference. 

So that, with all these weighty reasons why 
we should be right-handed, it is marvellous why 
left-handed people should be found at all. Yet 
such are by no means nncommon. The teacher 
of an elementary school who watched the propor- 
tion for many years, gave it as his experience, 
that, in the rural district in which his school was 
situated, more than five per cent, of the children 
were left-handed. In these cases the tendency 
could be shown to be hereditary ; and the left 
hand, even to the size of the thumb-nails, sho\vedIj 
itself larger than the right. It was painful to j 
see the attempts made by the left-handed pupils 
to write ami cipher nornailly ; ami, after the 
right hand had been forced into service, the 
result was a compromise, the writer generally 
developing a handwriting inclined neither to 
right nor left. In the making of figures, both j 
the 3 and the 6 were for a time reversed, and ! 
8 in some cases formed by drawing the straight j 
line down and curving the other from below. In 
the mechanical trades, the carpenter’s bench, his 
gimlets, screws, and many of his planes are made ' 
to suit tlie right hand, so that a left-handed ' 
apprentice is handicapped, and must either fight 
against Nature or obtain tools fitted for the left , 
hand. An elaborate print-cutter’s gauge for 
measuring off different sizes of copper required j 
to be driven into the pattern, if made for a left- j 
handed man is of little value when exposed for 
sale. 

But we do not need to go far for illustrations 1 
of how inconvenient a world this is for the left- ! 
handed. Purchase a scarf, and the left-handed j 
owner finds the slit, through which the part J 
requires to be pushed to catch the pin, on the 
wrong side for him. Let him sit down to dinner, 
and the waiter brings the dishes from which he 
selects a part to the wrong shoulder. Let him 
lift a moustache cup, and he perceives his peculi- 
arity has not been taken into account. Let him 
attempt to mow, and he fain would reverse the 
shape of the scythe. Let him learn drill or 
dancing, or endeavour to work in harmonious 
combination, and his awkwardness is for ever j 
brought home to him. 

And yet, on the other side, the despised left 
hand makes good its claims in many cases to be 
the defter of the two. The fingers that touch 
and adjust with such nicety the strings of the 
violin are surely as cunning as those that move 
the bow. The hand that guides the reins Smd 
steers with exactness the horse through the 
crowded streets is quite as cunning as, one might 
say much more than, the hand that wi6jds the 
whip. But great is fashion, unanswerable i9 
theory. It would appear that as life becomes 
more and c more complex, we are becoming more 


and more specialised, and the difference between 
our limbs is encouraged, rather • than hindered, 
by every pair of scissors turned off at Sheffield, 
by every screw made in Birmingham, and by 
every slap administered to the young offending 
fingers that would dare to shake hands incor- 
rectly. 

It is curious to notice the vagaries of humanity 
in cases where no hard and fast line has been 
already drawn. Although most right-handed 
persons put on their coats left arm first, a con- 
siderable percentage thrust in the right first 
Soldiers fire from the right shoulder, but sports- 
men are found who prefer the left. In working 
with the spade, a proportion of right-handed men 
grasp the spade with the left and push with left 
foot and right hand ; though, when using an axe, 
the same individuals would grasp farthest down 
with the right. The Persians mount their horses 
from the right side, which is the different side 
from that mounted by Europeans. 

The buttons on coats, &c., are placed on the 
right side, and the shed of the hair in boys to 
the left, evidently to suit manipulation by the 
right hand. The great philosopher Newton 
records that at first he conf*4od his astronomical 
observations to his right eye, hut afterwards 
lie managed to train his left. Bilt there are 
persons who could not do this owing to the 
unequal strength of their eyes. Strange to say 
the Chinese assign the place of honour to the 
left. At Kunycnye, in Africa, Cameron relates 
being introduced to the heir-presumptive to the 
throne, the nails of whose left hand had been 
allowed to grow to an enormous length as a sign 
of high rank, proving that lie was never required 
to perform manual labour, and also providing 
him with the means of tearing the meat which 
formed his usual diet. 

The falcon in Europe is carried on the left 
wrist, hut in Asia on the right. The Latin races 
hold omens to he favourable when towards the 
light ; hut the Teutonic races, including our own, 
when towards the left. The Saxon races, as 
masters of the sea and pioneers in the laying of 
railways, have imposed their own rules of the 
left side on Uic French and other Latin races, 
who, however, still in driving and riding keep . 
to the rule of the road derived from their pro- 
genitors. The hands of clocks and wutches travel 
from east to west like the sun, or as we draw 
a spiral from the interior outwards ; and we 
hand around our playing-cards and our hospitable 
bottle after the same fashion, which like fashion 
we adhere to in turning a horse, so that the 
violation of it, or the turning vriddershins that is, 
against the sun— is considered unlucky. It is 
a enrious circumstance how few people ever clasp 
hands otherwise than having the right thumb 
outwards, or coil thread save one way. 

With regard to symmetrically, Nature, when 
she has a purpose to serve, is nowise loth to 
depart from it. Indeed, there is hardly a sym- 
metrical human face to he found. The right eye 
and ear are generally placed higher, and the left 
leg is frequently the longer. Quadrupeds and 
very young children are more symmetrical ; but 
the fiermit-crab has the claw protruding from 
the shell the longer ; the eachclot or sperm whale 
has the eye on the one side larger than the other. 
Parrots rather favour the right claw ; and the 
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African elephant — as Sir S. Baker assured the 
writer — works mqst with the right tusk, called 
ou this account by the Arabs ‘the servant’ 
Aristotle declares that motion begins from the 
right. ‘Wherefore the burden should rest on 
the part moved, and not on the part moving, 
otherwise motion is more difficult.* He also 


intelligent enough, goodness knows. Freeman 
thought a large number of them knew a little too 
much for their own good, for the benefit of the 
railroad, and for his peace of mind. What these 
‘ birds-o’-freedom * objected to most was to be 
‘called down’ by Freeman for going # on duty 
untidily attired or a minute or two late. The 
looks on the spiral curves of shells as suggesting j locomotive firemen especially rebelled because 
a right-handed designer. Another ancient pliilo- I Freeman insisted upon their haying the bright 
sopher assures us that our dreams are less ego- j parts of their engines at all times in ‘dress- 
tistical and selfish when we are sleeping on our j parade* condition. The crisis came when the 
right side than on our left. I general manager issued an order in which he 

Curiosity was naturally highly strung when j announced that he would hold the engine-drivers 
discoveries were made of exceedingly ancient \ personally responsible for the proper attention 
engravings and sculptures fashioned by cave-men 1 of their respective firemen in the matter of keep- 
at an era further removed from the earliest ing the engines bright and clean. 

Egyptian records than ours is from those. We Mutterings of complaint became general all 
have the authority of Sir Daniel Wilson that the along # the line, and when two or three of the 
earliest records of the human race show a pref- j engine-men had ‘ walked the carpet* (that is, had 
erence for the right hand, although not so com- • stood upon the general manager’s office carpet 
pletely as that shown in modern times. In the ! while that gentleman warned and admonished 
scarcely so remote Bronze Age, the preference ' them) rebellious language became loud and fre- 
still holds good. One has only to look over queut. Still, the men had a modicum of good 




he carried his burdehs then, as now, mainly on paid in the country, and they were well aware 

the left ..boulder, while his dress and decoration that the business of the railroad was not yet 

follow in the same lines as the soldier still wears . remunerative. Both old and young could plainly 
his sword or the shepherd his plaid. At the see that the general manager was as firm as a 
same time shoes made especially for each foot, rock, and they well knew that he had the support 
and gloves designed for each hand, have more of the New York financiers. 

of a modern aspect. Tne sandals of ancient times , ‘ Yer see, boys,’ said Hank Larrabee, a grizzled 

are extremely much alike, 
classes in Scotland sixty 
people not made for 
ferred. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that notwith- ; o’ socks Freeman’ll do the pushin’ 1 My ways 
standing the sinister ridicule of ancient and ' ain’t the old man’s ways, but, mark my words, 

modern language and literature, and the antag- j we might us well came ter Freeman’s time first as 

onisl pen and ink demonstrations of doctors, last.’ 

there are and have been many eminent left- Which last remark of Mr Larrabee’s wa3 as 
handed individuals l>Qth professional and gym- true as gospel, and the chances are that the men 
nastic. A list of these lias been preserved to j would have taken the old engine-driver’s advice, 
us through the labours of Sir Daniel Wilson, and 1 if an unlooked-for disturber of the peace had 
Charles Reade, the novelist. | not arrived upon the scene. 

It was in the cold weather, a little before 
Christmas, and Lloyd Freeman was in the 
bustling Pacific coust town of Portland, Oregon. 
His business was over for the day, and he was 
strolling along the brilliantly lighted streets of 
By the employees of the Chicago and North j the town, gazing in the gay windows of the 
Pacific, Lloyd Freeman soon came to be looked j stores, if haply lie might find some little kniek- 
upon as a good deal of a martinet. Perhaps lie | knacks which might serve us (’hristmas gifts 

was. But then Lloyd Freeman had gained his \ \°. T l ! le "« icia,s ' vho 1 haa 80 far lo y a11 ^ supported 
• - - n — - - 1 him in his onerous duties. 
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training and first experience as an ofiicial in 


„ , , , - , _ .. i Freeman was looking in a jeweller’s store 

England, where, as every one knows, the dis- w indow, when he became "aware that another 

ciplme on the railways is well-nigh perfect. He | person was doing bitwise. Once or twice this 

had topped off his experience by two years in j other person brushed quite closely against Free- 

Indin, where the methods of managing railroads j man, but our friend supposed the movement 




are semi-military, and where all but a very few 
of the employees are as afraid of an official as a 
rabbit is of a poacher. 

In the great West of America, Freeman found 
he had a very* different lot of men to handle. 
They were not well-disciplined Englishmen, nor 
were they scared Hindus. They were free and 
independent citizens of the almighty United 
States, and they were ‘just as good as the next 
man, and a little better, you bet !’ They were 


accidental, and did not take his eyes from the 
window. When at last, however, the stranger 
shoved Freeman so violently that he had to 
take a step to prevent a tumble through the 
window, the general manager turned quickly 
round with an exclamation of surprise. 

• Ah L Don’t quite relish the idea of being 
crowded, do your asked the man, who was just 
a little too massive in his build and too coarse- 
featured to be handsome. 
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‘As there is ample room for both of us, sir/ well as several of the other employees, had 
replied Freeman haughtily, ‘I shall be obliged struck work, reached the ears qf. Lloyd Freeman, 
if you will not stand quite so close to me/ ' the chief executive of the Chicago and North 

As he spoke, Freeman closely scrutinised the Pacific could not help connecting the unfortunate 

man, whose appearance was just a triile familiar, occurrence with the ex-Austrulian convict, 
yet who was so well wrapped in a rich heavy . . . 

coat well-trimmed with fur, that he might have By much effort, and chiefly by the promise 
been either friend or enemy in disguise. to arrange and adhere to a fast-time schedule, 

‘Trying to place me, ain’t you?’ asked the Freeman had secured a year’s contract with the 
fellow, with a leer, divining Freeman’s thoughts. Government to transport the United States mails 
‘Well, I’ll assist you. You did’nt like being between Chicago and the cities of Oregon. The 
jostled a little hit, 'did you, Mr Lloyd Freeman ? contract took ellect on the first day of January, 
No. But four years ago you crowded a poor when a mail-train must leave Chicago, and 
wretch to the wall when he* was trying to make another, bound East, must leave Portland. Early 
a fresh start, just because he felt good over a in the morning of the third day both trains 
sup of liquor. Do you mind, Mr Lloyd Free- would be due to pass each other at Medicine 

man?’ Hat. Oil the night of December the 31st the 

‘Bibb? Michael Bibb?’ exclaimed tiny, man- officials did not know where to lay their hands 
ager with some surprise. He recognised the on more than half-a-dozen loyal engine crews, 
man now, though he had last seen him in the It would require at least twenty to work the 
West Australian bush. mail-service alone. 

‘No, not Michael Bibb, either! This is a Behind closed doors, Lloyd Freeman held a 
free country, thank Heaven ! A man is at liberty consultation with his subordinate chiefs, while 
to change his name if lie sees fit. Michael Bibb the confidential telegraph operator kept the wires 
expired in Australia ; and the man who landed warm sending and taking messages to and from 
in San Francisco with a few thousands of the the division superintendents.^, 
yellow in his grip sack Mr Demuth— mind ‘Gentlemen/ said Freeman — and he was the 
that. And bear this in 'mind also: Robert coolest man in the room — ‘we insist ? run the 
Deuiuth, Esquire, don’t have to carry a darned mail-trains. Not only do we forfeit the year’s 
ticket-of-lcave— do you understand ?’ contract by failing in one day’s service, but the 

Quietly, to avoid a scene upon the street, prestige and honour of this railroad are at stake. 
Freeman had led the way to a darker side- I must take time to think over future methods 
street and of the attitude which we will permanently 

‘ Now, look here, Mr Demuth/ said he, humour- take towards the strikers. For the present our 
ing the fellow in the matter of his name. 4 You entire energies must be devoted to the mails. I 
go your way, and I’ll go mine. I bear you no find we can count upon seven loyal engine crews, 
ill-will ; anti if you will not annoy me, 1 pledge The four superintendents have volunteered to man 
yon my honour that not a word will I breathe engines and to find firemen to help them. Qui- 
to do you hurt.* Why prolong this conversation ? Locomotive Superintendent, Mr Scott, says he 
Good-night/ will take the East-bound train out of this station. 

‘ No, that won't do/ said Demuth, nifc Bibb. I ask none of my colleagues to go v here I will 
‘I’m going to say my say. You don’t want to not go myself. I will take the West-bound run 
hujt me, eh? Great Heaven! You hurt me from Medicine Hat The strikers dare not inter- 
enough, didn’t you V fere with the mail-trains, for the whole power 

‘Why go over that old ground, man? I gave and force of the United States Government will 
you every chance over yonder. I knew very guarantee their safe running. The telegraph 
well when I employed you that you had escaped operators aiu\, station agents are loyal. We will 
from Freeinantle. Yet I gave you a good job, all do our best, and we must succeed !’ 
and trusted you, until you took to whisky and At four o’clock in the morning of January 
began to raise Cain by disaffecting the other the 3d, two monster locomotives, attached to 
workmen. Evei'i then I tried to reason with each of which were three huge mail-cars, puffed 
you ; but when you went too far, and imperilled and snorted into the depot at Medicine Hat 
the company’s property and the lives of the Notwithstanding the unfortunate strike, each 

passengers, I had no option but to turn you of these trains had .successfully travelled over 

over to the police. Now, man, leave the past twelve hundred miles of rough truck through 
alone. If you have made a fresh start and are some of the dirtiest weather in winter. But 
doing well, I am glat] of it. Don’t try to see me, they were right ‘on time/ and Lloyd Freeman 
for it only excites you. You are excited now/ felt elated as he knew that one-half of this most 
‘Excited? Yes, by thunler ! And you’ll be difficult task was accomplished, 
excited, Mr Lloyd Freeman, before I get through The two trusty engines, coated thickly with 
with you. I’m rich now, I tell you, and in frozen snow, i-ain, and mud, were quickly 

shape to pay off old scores. I’ll take you at detached from the trains of mail-cars, and fresh 

your word anil keep out of your path— but you ’ll hissing and throbbing monsters took their places, 
near from me, darn you ! You ’ll hear from me/ Freeman stood on the platform and wished Loco- 
For the rest of that evening Freeman ,was motive Superintendent Scott ‘good luck’ as that 
somewhat upset ; but when, three days later, he official pulled out with the East-bound train ; 

returned to Medicine Hat, the general manager then he himself mounted the engine headed for 

had almost forgotten his encounter with t Michael the West, where Medway Parker, who was to act 

Bibb in the streets of Portland. c as fireman, had already taken his place. 

Yet, when, on New Year’s Eve, the startling Lloyd Freeman was no greenhorn at the lever 
news that nearly every engineer and fireman, as and throttle. He was a finished expert ; and a 
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master-hand controlled that magnificent piece of 
mechanism, as tlje hundred- ton engine slowly 
steamed out through the intricate maze of tracks 
which form the ‘ yard * at Medicine Hat. 

The general manager had gathered some varied 
and curious experience in his lifetime, hut this 
was the toughest job he had ever tackled. The 
morning was dark as pitch, fil though it was after 
four a.m. when they started out, and it would be 
dark until seven. It had rained all the previous 
day, but toward midnight snow and frost had 
taken the place of rain. Now the weather ap- 
peared to be moderating slightly, and rain and 
sleet, aided by a driving wind, assisted the intense 
darkness in making it a night to be remembered. 

Freeman and Parker were to take the train 
two hundred and twenty miles, and a stop must 
be made about half-way for water. They were 
able to run swiftly and somewhat recklessly, 
owing to the fact that the strike prevented other 
trains from being in the way ; like all Western 
roads, the C. & N. P. consisted of a single track 
only. 

For more than two hours the men exchanged 
scarcely a word ; they needed all their breath to 
face the weather, i'jpm which the engine-cab only 

E artially sheltered fhem. As for Parker, lie was 
usy eiioiiglbrdiovelling coal into the furnace. 
About half-past six Parker leaned upon liis 
shovel, consulted his watch, leaned his head out 
of the cab, und then put his mouth to Freeman’s , 
ear. 

‘ Don’t forget to slow up for Shawmut Trestle,’ 
he said. *1 calculate we’ll strike it inside of ; 
ten minutes. It’s two miles long, and such 
devil’s weather as this makes it a ticklish place 
to cross at high speed.’ | 

Freeman nodded liis head. He knew Shawmut 
Trestle to be a lofty wooden viaduct, built over a 
deep gulch. Turning to Parker, he said : ‘What 
are your standing orders to engine-drivers?’ 

‘Ten miles an hour over the trestle,’ was the 
reply. 

Again Freeman nodded his head. 

* I ’ll not forget,’ he said. 

Lloyd Freeman grasped the lever tightly with 
his left hand, threw hack the gla^» slide in the 
side of the cab, pulled his fur cap down over bis 
ears, and thrust his head out into the night, 
which was just commencing to disappear. 

About three minutes later Parker was nearly 
thrown from his feet as Freeman pushed the 
lever over with a jerk and shouted, ‘Drakes !* 
Quick as lightning, Parker put down the West- 
inghouse brake, which acted upon the entire 
train, and then both men, one on each side of the 
engine, leaned out as far as they could reach. 

What they saw (and it all happened in a 
moment or two) was a liand-car approaching 
along the track, a hundred or two of yards ahead 
of them, upon which stood a man working the 
car with one hand, and frantically waving a red 
lantern with the other. 

On rushed the engine (slowing up, oh, so 
slowly !), every quarter-second bearing down more 
closely upon the man on the hand-car, who seemed 
utterly oblivions to his possible fate. 

Freeman sounded the whistle once — twice — 
thrice ; and then both men on the engine yelled 
like maniacs. 

But even in that brief time and space the man 


on the hand -car was saved from being crushed 
to death by the giant locomotive. 

Saved 1 Yes, by a bullet ; for Medway Parker’s 
cjuick eye saw, from liis side of the track, a shot 
nred ; and Lloyd Freeman noted the sudden fall 
of the tall figure on the hand-car. But .Medway 
Parker was not only quick with his eye ; he was 
an olil frontiersman, and his pistol hand was (as 
his enemies had often remarked) like greased 
lightning. He took in the whole situation in 
an instant. The man on the hand-car was killed 
for warning them of some unseen danger. From 
Parker’s revolver sped a bullet which dealt sum- 
mary and irrevocable vengeance. 

When the train was brought to a standstill, 
the cow-catcher of the engine touching the little 
four-wheeled trolly, Lloyd Freeman and Medway 
Parkej* gently lifted from the hand-car a dead 
Indian. It was Young-inan-proud-of-his-horses, 
otherwise ‘poor old Slops.’ 

And by the side of the faithful red-skin they 
laid the corpse of Mr Demuth, known in the con- 
vict settlement of Freemantle, Western Australia, 
as J£. 641, formerly Michael Bibb. 

I . % 

• That morning the North Pacific Mail was 
delayed two hours, while Parker, with some 
Indian help, relaid seven or eight rails that had 
been .removed from the Shawmut Trestle. 
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It is fitting to begin the roll-call of superstitions 
with one connected with the first of the year. 
Tins dreams of New-year’s Night, Hausfraus will 
tell you, invariably come true. A similar pro- 
perty is accorded to the first night’s dream in 
a strange house ; this, it is said, is sure to come 
true, no matter how preposterous and improbable 
it may •appear to be. If the child in the cradle 
laughs in its sleep, the mother’s heart is glad- 
dened by the thought that angels are whispering 
to it. If a tempest is brewing, she shudders, and 
pi ays for the poor distracted soul that has just 
died by its own hand. If a star falls, she sighs 
for those who loved the dead man or woman ; 
and when scientists rejoice over the discovery 
of a new star, she only has tears for the bereaved 
mother whose lost child the star represents. She 
checks the heedless girl who would rock the cradle 
empty, ignorant that thereby she rocks the baby’s 
rest away. She watches heedful ly k*»t the tears 
of the mourners should fall on the dead man 
in the coffin and make him # restless in the grave ; 
and she chides the children who would eat oil 
one plate, careless fjiat by so doing they will 
become enemies for life. 

A V hen the sky darkens, she is wise enough 
to know a babe has been born that will be a 
scourge to itself and its neighbours ; and she 
is heedful not to point upwards, lest Bhe should 
destroy the rainbow, or lay knives edge upper- 
most on the table— for they would cut the angels’ 
feet — or neglect to knock at the wine-casks when 
there if a death in the house, for such neglect 
would # turn the good wine sour. She shuns the 
neighbour who spins on Saturday nighty for she 
will walk after her death ; and the neighbours 
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from inland. Passing the point, we came into 
full view of the bare-beaten shores of Hama-no- 
hama. The sandhills, piled up for a long dis- 
tance back from high-water mark, showed too 
visibly with what tremendous force the waves 
can break there when urged on by a south- 
westerly gale. It was certainly a nasty place to 
be caught in a breeze, and many were the furtive 
glances we cast at the leaden sky while assuring 
each other it would clear soon. 

At length we came in sight of Fukura, a 
delightful place, situated on the mouth of a river, 
the shores of the estuary evincing great fertility, 
and the town itself almost hidden behind an 
island covered with pines and maples. Hut now 
the clouds broke to the eastward, letting in a 1 
burst of sunshine over the islands of Oge-shima ] 
and Shimada, and clearly defining tl a rocky | 
peninsula which jutted from the shore in a j 
narrow rugged line into the notorious Naruta ' 
passage. Swarms of fishing-boats crowded the j 
bay, odd narrow boats of great length, and so 
slight in the beam that a person could hardly 
sit down in them comfortably even in the iHiddle. 
How they stand the Pacific roll is a marvel. The 
occupants were fishing in the strangest fashion. 
They had lines overboard* and were pulling them 
up and down with a regular see-saw motion, the 
lifting being about two to two and a half feet. 
Now came the question as to whether we should 
try the Naruta Passage. We had set out with 
that object in view ; but we did not know how 
the current was setting, for or against us ; and 
when the chart was produced, the observations 
upon it caused that indefinable sensation which, 
if not fear, is nearly allied. To understand the 
nature of the passage, it should be mentioned 
that it gives the only entrance to the tide from 
the Pacific. The passage is not more than 
three hundred yards wide, and is divided into 
channels by three reefs. Just at* these reefs the 
water is shallow, but immediately beyond, shelves 
•to fifty or sixty fathoms ; hence the water out- 
side is often higher than inside ; and it pours 
down like a cataract, forming the whirlpool 
which in bad weather is so remarkable a sight. 

The Admiralty chart of 1876, published under 
the superintendence of Captain Evans, R.N., has 
the following observat ions : ‘ The tide sweeps 
through the Naruta Passage in a NW. and SE. 
direction with great velocity, and the roar of 
its breakers can be heard for several miles. 
About an hour before and after change of tide 
, it runs from seven to eight knots an hour ; but 
during the strength of the stream it much ex- 
ceeds this. At springs there is scarcely any 
slack-water ; but at neaps there is about a quarter 
of an hour. The passage should not be used 
except in case of necessity, when it must only be 
taken in the first and second hours before and 
after change of stream. In bad weather it should 
not bo attempted, as it then breaks across, and 
the channel becomes difficult to distinguish.’ 

. Even more fear-inspiring are the remarks by 
Captain H. C. St John, R.N., in his work en- 
titled. Wild Coasts of Nipon, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1880. He says: ‘The Naruta, or 
“ Whirlpool,” between the island of jjivadji and 
Sikok, is very narrow ; through here the ebb 
and flood tide literally falls eight feet in two 
hnndrgl yards. In passing through in a ship 


you feel like rushing to something unknown. 
Very few people venture to, take this channel, 
and wisely ; but from being intimately acquainted 
with the tides, rocks, ana locality generally, I 
often took it with perfect confidence, in ordinary 
weather. In fact, after getting within the influ- 
ence of the rush of the water, you are carried 
through in safety nolens nolens. When deer- 
shooting once on the Sikok side, and passing 
close to the rocky point which formed the 
boundary of the pass on that side, we were not 
a little surprised to see one of our mcn-of-war 
approaching from the Inland Sea ; but after 
watching her through in safety, we thought 
nothing more of her nor of her bold captain, 
until, meeting hi in a month afterwards, I found 
he had hardly recovered from the effects of 
passing the Naruta. 

“Why did you take the ^channel?” I asked 
him. 

“Because it was recommended on the chart. 
But you will never catch me there again. As I 
neared it, I could see nothing but rocks, breakers, 
and foam ; wished myself out of it, and put the 
helm hard down ; but although the ship was 
going twelve knots through the water, she would 
not answer the helm a bit. In another moment 
1 was through, amt being whirled at) out among 
the eddies in the most horrible manner.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ 1 rather expect you never 
went so fast in a ship before l” 

“ Never,” he replied. “ Why, I must have been 
going at least twenty-five knots.” 

‘Another man, the captain of one of the Ameri- 
can mail steamers I knew well, took his ship 
once through the Naruta, and but once. He 
hardly liked to speak of it ; his rudder-chains 
were carried away when approaching, and the 
steamer passed the narrows in the most erratic 
manner, whirling and twisting about entirely at 
the mercy of the waters, which waters, as I said 
before, took you through safely enough if you 
allowed them. After my friend’s little adven- 
ture, J had the recommendation removed from 
the charts.’ 

If such were the experiences of large vessels, 
how could- we hope to fare in so small a boat as 
ours ! Needless to say we approached it anxiously, 
though the love of danger for its own sake was 
sufficient to make us attempt it. Gradually we 
left the fishing-boats behind, and more and more 
distinct became the crashing of the breakers over 
the jagged rocks which divided the channel into 
three distinct parts. All vegetation had left the 
shore, which simply consisted of blocks of granite. 
Three groups of rocks divided the channel, the 
narrowest entrance being on our side, aiid this 
was the one S decided to take. An encour- 

agement to us was the sight of a huge junk, 
which, hugging the opposite shore, was also mak- 
ing for .the passage. There was not a breath of 
wind ; but the monster bull was gliding swiftly 
and noiselessly through the water, as if impelled 
by some magic power. More swiftly, and more 
swiftly still she drew away from us, and going 
straight for the central channel, rushed through 
with the speed of an ocean liner. She was going 
very smoothly until a few yards past the reefs, 
when suddenly her prow dipped, tilting her stern 
in the air. Then she veered as if she would turn 
within her own length, and all the time she was 
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shaking, rocking, and quivering, as if from the 
shock of a powerful explosive. Three seconds 
later she again headed straight, and in less than 
a minute was careering through the broken 
waters safely, at a speed her sails would never 
enable her to attain in the freshest of gales. 

In the meantime we had steamed steadily up, 
and the captain, urging the engine-driver to keep 
up the highest possible pressure of steam, steered 
for the current. The treacherous ocean-river was 
as smooth as a polished mirror, yet we could 
gradually feel our pace accelerating until we were 
going much faster than ever the Lapwing lmd 
sped before. Nearer wo drew to the grim rocks 
standing up on our left like a huge wall, and on 
our right in a perspective ridge tapering to a 
point. Over the central reefs the water foamed 
and hissed, and for the first time we caught sight 
of a seething mass' of broken water beyond. But 
it was too late to return. Gently, with scarcely 
a tremor, we reached the line of rocks, and then 
suddenly experienced the sensation of falling, 
akin to that which one has in descending in an 
elevator for the first time. The prow dipped, 
but not quite to the water’s edge ; the little craft 
shook and trembled vke an aspen leaf, swerving 
and swaying at the mercy of the current, and 
then dashed into the midst of the bubbling, 
broken, hissing water ; but still irresistibly carried 
forward, she struggled through, and again an- 
swering her helm, we got outside the force of tlie 
stream, while the junk had forged ahead about 
three miles. The actual passage, from the time 
of entering the current to getting through a 
distance of nearly a mile — occupied only three 
minutes. 

Once through, we breathed freely, and our | 
cheeks resumed their natural hue. \Ve had a 
couple of days’ steaming between tiny green 
islands interlaced witli winding channels, and 
entering romantic little harbours and penetrating 
inlets running for miles parallel with the shore, t 
and such as are only to be found in Japan. 
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i* • 

chatter v.— Isabel’s letter. i 

Isabel first considered again the envelope of her 
letter. It had been, as her uncle Sullield said, 
redirected twice. It had fiiot gone to the Ladies’ 
College where she taught ; thence it had been 
sent to her lodgings ; whence it had been for- 
warded to her at her uncle’s. The significance 
of these directions ami the poverty of the paper 
on which they were written having been duly 
pondered, she opened the letter itself. She had 
seen the handwriting only twice in her life before, 
and yet it ought to have been familiar to her 
eyes, for it was her father’s. The following is 
the curious epistle which Isabel read, mid which 
the acute reader will find full of suggestion : 

My d h child, — you w 1 wonder exeeedKlv 
tilt you sir* hear again fr y** poor, unfort^ father. 

I h wander 1 t round earth ov* (tW, as a teacher 
o youth, you are aware th* t earth is not a 
perfect sphere, but flatten'* at t ends o t axis like 
an orange) * fr China to Peru * (vide any standi 
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book o quota 118 ) since last I h‘* t parent! del* o 
wri^f to you. It w‘ l achieve no <iesir We end to 
relate to you in del 1 my wander^* and adventures, 
my gains (insignific 1 ) and my losses (consider** 1 *), 
my brt-wingd hope and my dull-ey' 1 despair. 
T fact, howev 1 *, th fc my pres 1 address f corre- 
spond^' is Mrs Ackland Snow, Tobacconist, Nel- 
son Street, New North Road, N.,~wh, as you 
may he aware, is contigu* to ‘ Merrie Islingtu,’ — 
must speak to you w an eloqu<* all its own. 
Aft r these diverse experi ccs (in t main adverse) 
I am again a miser 1 * 1 * denizen o our modern 
Babylon. Moreov r m t humble dwell# w rti I 
am at prest domicil‘d I am detain' 1 as a kind o 
person 1 pledge f a debt o two-twelve-six.. I 
am pormitt* 1 to go out only to call f Jett™ or 
to post them, and th l under t vigil fc surveill c * o 
I my laiflllady’s son, a sharp London boy who 
| ‘has no little handkerchf you know t quota. I 
! expect noth« as t result o this communion, as 
! I deserve nothx ; — vet if we all h' 1 our deserts — 1 
j I h t unshak 11 convic**, howevr, th* there still 
; resides in y r bosom some filial regard tool* him 
| who,* tho* unworthy o t name, cannot but sub- 
scribe hims f — y 1 ' father, John Raynor. 

I Two or three things were obviously remarkable 
about this letter : it was written on a half-sheet 
of paper, which was of as poor quality as that 
| of the envelope ; it contained contractions in 
spelling which suggested that the writer either 
had, or had hail, experience of some walk in 
journalism ; and it expressed sentiments and 
made statements which very plainly implied tliat 
John Raynor was a somewhat shady and shifty 
person. 

Isabel stood by her dressing-table in the light 
of •the window, and looked meditatively forth 
into the sun-lit garden while she mechanically 
folded and folded again the flimsy paper in her 
hand till'it was of the appearance oi a pipeliglit. 
This was the third letter she had received from 
her father, and all three were in the same strain. 
The first came to her four years before, when 
she was first appointed teacher in the Ladies’ 
C ollege, and she had replied to it with money, 
and the request that her father would let her 
see him. That, however, he refused to do ; but 
he begged for more money to go to America and 
to take up a ‘literary appointment ’ which had 
been offered him : and that was his second letter. 
She had answered it as he had desired, with con- 
siderable difficulty, and lmd heard no more until 
now. The four years which had passed since her 
father had gone to America hail widened con- 
siderably not only her knowledge of books, but 
her understanding also of m*n and women, so 
that this third letter appealed as to a different 
person, and provoked cloubls and apprehensions 
altogether new. The father who thus wrote to 
her she had not seen since she was five years old, 
when her mother had died and her aunt had 
taken charge of her. She had, therefore, but a 
dim recollection of him — a dull child would pro- 
bably* have had no recollection at all — but such 
recollection as she had, which had been wakened 
and clarified by the sight of her unde, was 
bewilderil by the letter. Her father, as she now 
recalled him, was much taller than her uncle — 
but that, she admitted to herself, might be only 
in the view of a child, to whom all grown-up 



people seem tall — but in other ways lie was like call for it. She would stop him and speak to 
her uncle ; he was reticent and serious, and him. If he were not her father, then all would 
seemed severe. He was therefore scarcely the be at an end ; but if he were, then — oh, then ! — 
person— it now occurred to her— to write such with wlmt passionate joy would she take him to 
an epistle as that she now held between her her heart to tend and comfort him, to strengthen 
fingers, “or as those she had received four years and restore him. It never occurred to her to 
before. Could it be, she asked herself suddenly, doubt whether her father, if found, would be 
that she had been imposed upon by this person, worth such wealth of love. For her feeling was 
whom she had believed to be her father because of the serene quality of divine mercy, \rhicli 
he had so represented himself, and because he regards no sinner as beyond hope of redemp- 
had recalled certain family matters wliidh she tion. 

hod thought only her father could know? She A tap sounded at her door, and a voice — 

.might, she considered, have tier doubt set at rest Enphemia’s— said : ‘Bell dear, will you be long? 
by showing the letter to either of her uncles and Mother wants us to go into town/ 
saying, ‘Tell me if this be my father’s hand or There at once presented was Isabel’s desired 
no!’ but then she remembered that her uncle opportunity. ‘I’ll put my things on and be 
George had remarked, when he handed her the down in a moment,’ answered she. 
letter, that he ought to know ‘the fist’ — &s if he AY hen she descended — with her purse and her 

dimly recognised it— and she shrank from making letter in her pocket— she found* that her aunt and 
known even to her uncles her fathers condition, her cousin had gone into the regions of the 
if this person who had written as her father were kitchen. Thither she followed them, and came 
her father indeed. upon both at the back door of the mansion. Her 

She still hoped he was. For when her father aunt was there a person to behold and consider. 
— or this person who was not her father —had The front of her stately figure was arrayed in 
first written to her, she had had a waking dream a large linen apron with a bib, and she was 
of the kind that was sure to invade a good and superintending the unlondir.g of a, baker’s van 
generous girl. She had gathered vaguely and at piled with buns for the children’s AA’hitsuntide 
intervals, during her schooltime when she spent ‘treat’ in the park that day. Shcduuf torn open 
her holidays at her uncle’s, that her father, if one of the buns, to judge if they were well baked 
he was not dead, was leading a life of so disrepu- and white within, and to ascertain that they 
. table a sort that his existence must be ignored, were not too meagrely supplied with currants. 
She had not ventured to ask either her aunt or She stood eating a morsel and holding the frag- 
her uncle what his offences were ; but her aunt ments in her hand, while she counted with the 
was so severe and even unjust to her on occasion, baker the fourteen to the dozen which he threw 
that she concluded her father’s fault must be into great baskets waiting to receive them. And 
neither unforgivable nor irremediable. When, Isabel, as she beheld and considered, wondered 
therefore, he put himself in communication with for the first time whether the prosperity of the 
her, her heart leaped forth to help and save him. house of Sullield was mainly due to the husband 
Her impulse was not so much that of a daughter or to the wife. 

as that of a mother. That duty accomplished, her aunt turned to 

Men are slow to recognise— and slower to her with a keen but not unkindly look — a look, 
believe— that the earliest and the most potent indeed, which seemed to say: ‘There’s some- 
affection of a good girl of strong character is thing wrong ; 1 wish we two understood each 
maternal. She first expends it upon her dolls, other better.’ What she actually did say was : 
and her younger brothers and sisters —when she ‘You’re not looking quite yourself, Bell. No bad 
has them— and then she lavishes it upon her news, I hope?’ 

lover, who is somewhat bewildered by this divine ‘No, aunt,’ answered Isabel. ‘It’s nothing 
mixture of feeling for himself, until he is bus- to speak of. It’s only a letter that has been for.- 
band and father, when the new feeling in his warded to me from London.’ 
own breast teaches him to understand hers. Isa- ‘ Of course,* said her aunt, somewhat dryly, 
bel’s circumstances had dammed up the How of with the clear significance of ‘ I knew that .’ But 
this kind of affection. She had been too clever she added : ‘ I only hoped you had nothing to 
in her girlhood and too much occupied with books really worry you. I don’t want to pry into your 
and duties to be seriously concerned about dolls, private concerns.’ 

und neither her cousins nor her fellow-pupils at ‘ 1 have no private concerns of any consequence, 
school had needed her attentions. It was there- aunt,’ she said with a blush, 
fore with all the mfire overwhelming volume that ‘Well/ said her aunt, dismissing the matter, 
this maternal feeling rusljed towards her father ‘I want yoii and Pheniy to go into town — the 
when he made himself known. He had pushed horses are being put into the landau — and order 
it back again by his refusal to see her and by his these things ’ — producing a list from her pocket 
flight to America ; but again it was seeking vent, — ‘at our drapers’, Wigmore & Kendal. You 

now that he was returned and was within reach will see the kind of things they have in stock. 

— if it was indeed he who had written to her. You know what 1 like ; and if you see they 
She passionately hoped that it might be he. haven’t got the proper tliingB, tell them to get 

As she considered and hoped, she Tedblved them somewhere else, or to get them made, 
what ohe would do ; for Nature and training had AVhen all the order is ready, tell them the things 
conspired to make her a person of quick decision, are to be sent to that address a week hence — 
She would send some money at oncA, with a Rutland Gate, London, W.’ 
promise to send more in a few days— when, that * Olr, mother ! 9 exclaimed Euphemia, clasping 
is,, she would be in London, and could observe her hands in ecstasy, ‘are we really going to 

and discover for herself the person who would London, then, for the season?’ 
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‘Yes, iny dear,* said her mother, looking on 
her with indulged eye, ‘ we are going to London. 
Your father has taken the house and most of 
the furniture over from the Earl of Padiham.’ 

* What ! ’ exclaimed Euphemia. * The Earl of 
Padiham that lives out here on the moors V 
‘To be sure, my dear,’ said her mother with ! 
a laugh. ‘ You don’t suppose the peerage can j 
contain two Earls of Padiham.* | 

‘What! Isn’t it big enough to hold two, I 

mother V I 

‘ Don’t be a goose,’ said Mrs Sufficld with a 
touch of severity ; for she suspected her daughter • 
was inclined to jibe, and she caught a twinkle | 
of amusement passing from her niece’s eye. \ 
1 Now make haste, both of you. The carriage is 
waiting, I’ve no doubt* 

1 But,’ asked l^er daughter, ‘ aren’t you going 
to tell me all about our going to London V 

1 Tell you all about it ! There *s time enough 
for that before we go. One thing at a time. — 
Be off now and do your business.’ They were 
hurrying away when she called after them : ‘You 
might call at the office of the Gazette on your 
way back, both of you, and bring Mr Ainsworth 
along : he is usually' there, I think, just before 
lunch-tini'*, and lie’s capital at amusing children 
— almost as gbod as yourself, Bell.’ 

Isabel accepted the suggestion with silence. 
She understood completely the intention of her 
aunt. She had perceived before to-day that her 
aunt was ever ready to bring Alan Ainsworth and 
herself together — a readiness which, while partly 
due doubtless to the liking her aunt had for the I 
young journalist, was much more due (Isabel , 
believed) to the fact that Mrs Suftield had a j 
loftier ambition for her son than he had for 
himself. 

CHAl'TKlt VI. — ALAN ALXSWUKTH. 

The editorial sanctum of a Leading provincial 
newspaper of these days is almost as unapproach- 
able by the vulgar as that of the Time* itself. It 
may he set in quite as imposing a building, and 
may be the centre of almost as great a spider’s 
web of political * influence,’ ‘special’ correspond- 
ence, ami news ‘agency’ as the journal that boasts 
the Largest circulation in the world : that may 
be taken for granted without further insistence. 
The terra-cotta palace inhabited by The Lanca- 
shire Gazette is reckoned an ornament of one of 
the finest and busiest streets of the city which 
claims to be the heart and soul of the County 
Palatine ; and the editor’s room is the finest, 
though not the largest, of all the rooms in that 
palace. 

While Isabel and her cousin were busy with 
their shopping, about that mid-day hour when 
the growing young men in the office became 
wistfully interested in the impassive face of the 
office clock, a somewhat stoutish and tlofid gentle- 
man stood on the hearthrug of the editorial room 
in the attitude which none but its master would 
have ventured to adopt. His hands were behind 
him, and his coat-tails were parted, though the 
grate was empty, and he stood squarely and 
solidly, bearing a little on liis toes as he measured 
out his utterances, and marking the emphasis of 
his words with that slight motion of the head 
which is all the reserved and weighty English- 
man permits himself by way of gesture. This 


was Frederick Smith, the famous chief of The 
Lancashire Gazette, lie was an admirable example 
of the kind of person ticketed by Carlyle as 
‘Able Editor,’ and he was addressing no casual 
caller, for no such common mortal would be 
admitted to his presence. Before him paced 
irregularly to and fro, making occasional pauses 
for speech, a tall, spare, and broad-shouldered 
young man, excited and flushed. 

‘ I think, sir,’ said the young man, when they 
had been talking thus for some time, ‘that if 
a critic must not express his honest convictions, 
you might as well get a reporter to',do his. 
work.’ 

‘You are a young man, Mr Ainsworth,* said 
the able editor, ‘and I say this for your good: 
it is part of the intolerance of youth to be 
' ahvaysSvishing to utter its “ honest convictions,” 
and it is part of the regret of maturer years to 
know that the “honest convictions” of youth 
have been only impatient prejudices. That you 
| will discover before you are as old as I am, and 
I ce^fainly must ask you in the meantime to tone 
down the severity of your dramatic notices.’ 

| ‘ If I cannot say, sir,’ said Ainsworth, ‘what I 

honestly think and feel about a performance, I 
had rather not do the theatres at all.’ 

I ‘Very well, Mr Ainsworth,’ said the editor; 
i ‘that is a point for yourself alone to decide, 
though I would advise you not to be rash. I 
. like your work ; iu other respects it suits me 
j completely, and I should he sorry to lose it. 
Think it over.’ 

And the able editor took’ his right hand from 
behind him, and held it out for Ainsworth to 
shake. Ainsworth grasped it, dropped it, and 
went. 

‘For an apparently impetuous man, Ainsworth 
descended the stairs soberly and slowly. On the 
1 next landing he encountered a fellow-member of 
the stuff of the Gazette , a dapper young gentleman, J 
who was reputed the most slashing and redoubt- 
able political writer in the Palatinate. Ainsworth 
nodded to him, and was about to pass on, when 
the dapper young man stopped and spoke. 
‘Capital notice that of yours this morning/ said 
he, ‘of the theatre last night. Splendid bit of 
criticism — straight and dear.’ 

‘ I ’m glad you like it/ said Ainsworth. 

‘ Yes ; 1 was glad to see it. The play and the 

C layers have been too much cockered up by the 
ondon papers, and its an agreeable change to 
find a critic in the provinces giving them a 
slating. — How does the chief like if P he asked 
with a thin, sly smile. 

‘The chief/ answered Ainsworth, with reserve, 
‘cannot be said to be in love \fith it.’ 

‘ I thought not. Ne^'er mind. Bye-bye.’ 

And the two went their several ways— Ains- 
worth down into the street, and the dapper young 
gentleman up into the chief’s presence. 

When Ainsworth had left the building, he 
stood a moment in hesitation, and then turned 
down a side-street as a man resolved upon a 
certafn course. He entered the restaurant where 
it was his habit to lunch ; but, since it was not 
quite his time for luncheon, and since he felt 
no pressing demand of hunger — his blood was 
too much determined to his head for that— he 
merely stood at the bar to eat a hurried biscuit 
and drink a gloss of soda-and-milk. It* was too 
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early for any of his fellow-journalists and ac- 
quaintances to be about, and of that lie was glad ; 
for lie knew that he must look rather glum and 
preoccupied, and that if his friends saw him so, 
he would be beset with worrying questions or 
gibes. Ilis modest biscuit being consumed, he 
sallied forth and returned into the main street. 

He felt the absolute necessity of doing some- 
thing : his intense excitement was as the rapid 

f eneration of steam, impelling him to locomotion, 
le must go somewhere ; he must walk — Waika - 
to revolve and grind away the grave annoyance 
.and anxiety that troubled him. Where should 
he go ? The town would not do : the pavements 
were crowded, and the thought of dodging and 
jostling other foot-passengers was painful to him. 
While he thus considered, he saw a shining open 
carriage and pair draw up at the kerb a little 
way ahead of him. He had a keen eye, and he 
recognised at once the occupants of the carriage - 
a regal-looking dark beauty and a fairy-like fair 
one, both young, and Loth arrayed in light, 
summer raiment. They were the daughter and 
the niece of the excellent Suffield. The tall and 
stately lady — the niece — descended from the 
carriage, while the men hurrying by on the pave- 
ment cast over their shoulders admiring glances, 
which Ainsworth resented on her behalf. She 
stepped into a post-office, over against which the 
carriage had stopped, and Ainsworth turned away, 
that he might not be recognised by the other 
lady, and jumped upon a passing omnibus. 

The encounter avoided, he began to think lie 
was a fool for his pains. Why had he shunned 
a meeting with these ladies, the one of whom lie 
admired as the best read, the most intelligent, 
aud the most beautiful woman he had ever 
known? Why, except that the trouble which 
was worrying him drew him away from contact 
and from speech with friend or acquaintance. 
The sight of them, however, made him think of 
his good friend Suffield, and the thought of him 
suggested a walk in the varied and extensive 
Holdsworth Park. He had a problem and a 
corollary to solve, and he resolved on a solitary 
walk to solve them. The omnibus on which he 
was riding passed the necessary railway station ; 
so there he descended from the knife-board, and 
entered and took a ticket for Holdsworth. 

{To be continued.) 


ABOUT PILCHARDS. 

The day was perfect ; autumn once again asserted 
her pre-eminence among the seasons, and appeared 
— despite a chill north-easter —the one period 
wherein it is supremely possible to live. I had 
crossed the ferry near by Haylc Bar to the 
Towans, a tract of sandhills overgrown with a 
turf that keeps perennially short and velvet-like, 
and with the reedy, gray-green spire-grasses. 
Presently the sandhills gave place to ruder cliffs, 
and I struggled through a hazel thicket that 
covers the slope. For a space I turned aside to 
look at the wisliing-well, where pins without 
number bore witness to the frequency witli which 
the waters bad been interrogated in the summer. 
Finally, I was upon the open waste irgain, and 
found the ‘ huers ’ (shouters) watching for pil- 
chards at the white house on Cur rick gladden. 
The boats had been a week in pay, and through- 


out that period had taken up their allotted 
positions daily along the cliflj • The season for 
the coming of the fish was now fully arrived ; 
and on the previous day there had been nought 
but pilchards taken by the drift-bouts that went 
out after mackerel and herring. The shoals abide 
but a short time within the limits of the bay, 
and if they be not swiftly encircled within the 
seine, they pass out westwards sweeping from 
the north-east around the hay— and are lost to 
the fishermen of St Ives. The huers, therefore,, 
scanned the wide bay with unflagging attention ; 
though there was one that found time to discuss 
with a roaming stranger the mysterious ways of 
Cod with man, even while he watched for the 
appearance of that ‘shade upon the waters ’ which 
would be the sign of a bank of fish. The wind 
was unfavourable : it made a turmoil of sand and 
rotted shale in the shallow water along the shore, 
and brought to these western shores a part of 
the red hematite which — coining from the tin 
mines — perpetually incarnadines a great tract of 
water along the farther cliffs. These things 
would render it all the more difficult for the 
huers to detect the pilchards -should they come 
— by their colour on tlie.awatcr ; and, having 
in memory the evil chances of recent years, 1 
only pitied them, and the seiners* who awaited 
their signals, as people unfortunate in expecting 
overmuch. 

But in the afternoon, when there was scarce 
half an hour to dark, there came a sudden cry 
of ‘ lleva !’ (Found) from the white house. In- 
stantly the seiners were on the move, rowing 
their hardest in obedience to the signals of the 
huers. Koch of these held in either hand a couple 
of iron rings of about a foot in diameter, set 
crosswise upon a short handle and covered with 
cloth, so that they formed white balls, easily 
visible from sea against the background of heather 
and sad-coloured grass. In the old days, furze- 
bushes were used for this purpose ; and still, 
though the white balls are universal, you hear 
them speak of the ‘ bushes ’ of the huers. The 
code of signals is sufficiently simple : to send the 
boats east, for example, both bushes are held 
downwards ttt arm’s length on the left (or western) 
side ; then raised at arm’s length above the bead 
on the right. A single bush held in the riglit 
hand and swung round in the fashion of a wheel 
means ‘ Let out the line ; * and, finally, to hold 
both at arm’s length in front, swing them down- 
wards and around over the head to the initial 
position, then raise a foot or so and bring them 
emphatically down through the same distance, 
is to give the exciting order, ‘Shoot the seine.’ 
The seineboat and the accompanying towboat 
have parted company ; the line of corks begins 
to appear on the surface as the net is hurriedly 
shot. The huers are still waving their bushes— 
for the fish are invisible except from this height, 
aud it is they who steer the boat — and shout- 
ing through huge speaking-trumpets instructions 
which one must be a fisherman to interpret. At 
last the order is given to close the seine, and the 
towboat comes up with the stop-net. While this 
is being let crut and fastened, the men in the two 
boats are shouting and vigorously splashing their 
oars, intent upon driving the fish into the curve 
of the seine and away from its unsecured mouth. 
Meanwhile, the huers take breath, surveying the 
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operations below. ‘Now bloucers!* says one to 
the other; and •iiumediately there goes forth 
from the two speaking-trumpets a great cry of 
‘Bloucers! Bloucers!* which promptly summons 
the cobbler from his lapstone, the labourer from 
the fields, the very baker from his shop, to take 
part on shore in the securing of wlmt the seiners 
have captured. The seine was shot unusually late 
on this occasion— had but the fish come earlier 
there would have been two or three other seines 
shot — and though the boat came in as soon as 
the net had been closed, it was dark when the 
warp reached the shore. This is a great rope, 
which is taken in hand by the bloucers and 
hauled up the steep beach, over the loose dry 
sand, until it can he attached to one or other 
of the numerous windlasses which you limy find 
about the coast. The one used was situated in 
a small plateau upon the face of the clilf, some 
forty yards above the beach. Hither came all 
the men of the neighbourhood, footing it deli- 
cately in the darkness over a narrow ledge sodden 
with the drainage of the hills, and here and 
there broken by a recent fall of the land. The 
oldsters sat together under the cl ill' at the back 
of the ledge, talking .philosophy. So long has ill- 
luck dogged them that their first effort was to 
put aside 'all.* natural hopes. ‘1 don't take no 
account of it, 5 said one. ‘Nor me, 5 said another. 
A third was lighting a pipe ; his face showed 
a Newlyn picture, without the brush marks and 
the inevitable lividness. ‘I'm got to that pitch, 5 
he said, when he had secured a light, ‘ J don’t 
put nothin 5 on it. 5 But somehow, though they 
never ignored their duty of hoping nothing, one 
learned a good deal as to the benefits which 
might accrue to them if the seine should tuck 
well upon the morrow. In a little time the 
second warp was landed to be connected with a 
second windlass ; and by this means the great 
seine was slowly drawn inwards to such a posi- 
tion that even at high-tide it would still touch 
the bottom and afford no way of escape to the 
imprisoned fish. The men worked bravely and 
with abundant cheerfulness ; but at the end of 
the evening one remembered chiefly this fact— 
that they were altogether prepared ito find the 
seine near empty when the time came for ‘ tuck- 
ing, 5 and had a dozen reusons for the cata- 
strophe if upon the morrow it should be found 
to have happened. 

All night the seiners watched by the net, a fire 
burning with cheerful radiance beneath the 
awning. The morning showed a sea so enveloped 
in fog that Gudrevy lighthouse — a white tower 
on an island at the bay’s eastern extremity — was 
Bcarce visible across the water from St Ives ; and 
it was close upon eight o’clock before the cry of 
‘ Heva! 5 was heard again. Meanwhile, the tuckers 
had long been at work upon the first capture. 
Great black pilchard boats, long past 4 >ther ser- 
vice, were dragged down by teams of four horses 
from their accustomed resting-place und towed 
out to the seine. A smaller net— the ‘ tuck-net 5 
-—was let down inside the seine and closed ; then 
it was drawn to’ the surface. The fish showed 
presently as a boiling mass of silver ; or perhups 
they were ,more like molten tiu when they have 
plunged into it the sodden log whose moisture, 
escaping, is to drive all impurities to the surface- 
scum. The up-flung scales aud water stood for the 


spitting of the metal The tuckers stood in their 
1 black baiges, dipping the fish out by the basket- 
ful, 'and tipping them intu the bottom of the 
boat. Each boat contains when full somewhere 
over thirty hogsheads —say one hundred thou- 
sand fish — and yet in a very few minutes the 
mass of madly-moving silver had risen to the 
knees of the men, who stood away from the side 
and levelled it with the edge of an empty basket, 
while their companions in labour flung more and 
more into the boat. Over the tuck-net there was 
u continual flashing of silver scales cast up, for 
the fish were well-nigh solid in the nefw Now 
and again a stray fish, not yet within tin? tuck- * 
net, came slowly towards the surface, too bewil- 
dered to be any longer susceptible; of fear. The 
water, when the sun shone upon it, showed a 
clear ggeen spangled with innumerable scales ; 
and at the line of corks which showed the limits 
of the seine you could see, looking down into the 
waters, thousands of pilchards lying dead in the 
folds of the net, like ingots of silver. There was 
endless shouting both of comradeship and criti- 
cism,* and above all, the noise of these innumer- 
able fish, struggling in heaps, aud in the tuck-net 
at the surface. Never a boat went by but Lad 
a hundred or two in its hows ; and all 

around the central group of boats were men of 
enterprise who fished with long-handled nets for 
such fish as had died in the close quarters of the 
seine. 

Meanwhile the liners hail twice again raised 
their cry of ‘ lleva, 5 and so there were now three 
great seines in the water before St Ives, in 
addition U* that which was being tucked to the 
east, by Garrick gladden. Mounting to the hills 
above the water, one saw how it is that the 
presence of pilchards in the bay is detected by 
the liners ; for the fish had packed together in 
the deeper part of the seine, and showed a 
reddish black,, like a sunken reef. At intervals 
they appeared to be seized with a sudden con- 
sciousness of their predicament, and the water 
boiled at the surface visibly. On the previous 
day, and even this very morning, when there 
was light, it had been diiiicult for the unpractised 
eye to detect a sign before the net was closed ; 
and, indeed, the desultory talk of the bystanders 
was largely of historic occasions whereon a seine 
which had been shot in water deemed by the 
majority quite innocent of fish, turned out— to 
the glory of the luuT who had seen the shoal — to j 
be magnificently plenished. j 

It was good, too, to look back through a glass ; 
at the tucking of the first seine. The fog had 
changed to a beautiful azure mist ; the sun shone 
brightly on a pale smooth sea, whose waves were 
little more than lines of shadow. Seen against 
the level light, the boats and figures of the men 
were of a velvety blackness ; but the fish, as they 
struggled in the tuck- net or poured from the 
baskets into Hie boats, shone with an exquisite 
soft silveriness. And there the men laboured 
until the turn of the tide, when ten great boats, 
laden* to the gunwale, were towed into the har- 
bour, the further tucking of the seine being left 
until low water on some future day. 

Remains to describe tlie scene in the harbour, 
whither the barges were towed, that the fish might 
be conveyed to the cellars and salted. The boats 
| were moored, aud the carts backed into the water, 
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where the horses stood most patiently — though 
with a certain look of dejection — while the fisli 
were shovelled out. The ‘ jowsters ’-—men who 
retail the fresh fish throughout the neighbouring 
country — were buying their stock : his own par- 
ticular business the one thing in all the world to 
each. As quickly as possible they are off and 
away again, and in an hour or two every street 
in every town for miles will be resounding with 
wild cries of ‘ Fresh Pilchur’, Bilehar’, Pilchar !’ 
while the women will gather bareheaded* at the 
tail of the carts to buy the fish ut five, six, 
seven, eight a penny every town a little 
later will be exceedingly fragrant with the odour 
of ‘scrowlers-- which is to say, fried pilchards. 

In the water and upon the gray sands a host 
of children wandered among their elders, the 
most of them having each separate finger thrust 
through the gills of a pilchard. All the tide- 
mark, also, was strewn with the fish, often near 
already, by reason of many trampling feet, to a 
condition of naked skeleton ; and a great dogfish, 
caught and killed yestreen by one of the drift- 
boats, showed his white belly, rolling witfli the 
come and go of small waves : the only impassive 
thing in all the scene. All the old men of the 
town were on the sands, jittering conjectures as 
to the probable number of hogsheads to be taken 
out of the seines, and enlarging upon the utter 
worthlessness of the most magnificent captures 
as prices are in these days. The reason of this 
falling-off is simple : there is no market, practi- 
cally, for fresh pilchards; they all go to the 
cellars, and thence to the Italian markets. Now, 
in the old time the Italians had to cuntent them- 
selves with Cornish pilchards, or be without fish 
of any sort ; to-day, there is unlimited compe- 
tition, and even the St Ives man realises that, lie 
will not choose ‘fairmaids’ who can eat his fill 
of Newfoundland cod. Also, it is said, the 
Catholic religion loses its hold upon the people 
in those parts, and they scruple nut to taste llcsh 
on Fridays. It is a pity : eaten fresh, the lisli 
is delicious ; and there are those that can stomach 
it when it has been salted. But in neither con- 
dition does it find a sale at remunerative 
prices, though it is possible that, with a railway 
company resolved to foster, not to hamper and 
destroy the fishing, St Ives might grow rich by 
providing cheap fish for the poor of great cities. 

The children, however, are bound to profit, and 
it is by no means the sons and daughters of the 
poor alone who descend to ‘ cubing, ' as they 
name the practice of stealing fisli from the boats 
or from the carts that convey it to the cellars. 
One man, manifestly of a temper not too well 
controlled, was followed at each journey by a 
score of urchins. Whenever his back was turned 
for a moment, one of the l 'yuungsteiH would dart 
forward and with one sweep of his hand send a 
score of pilchards flying out of the cart. His 
companions shouted exultantly as they scrambled 
for a share of the spoil ; and the man, divided 
betwixt the care of his horse and ol his load, 
raved iiupotently at them, or struck out afa some 
daring girl, who laughed back at him most im- 
pudently as she shook the hair from over her 
eyes. But his strength was spent upo^ the air, 
and the fish still came by hundreds out of his 
cart. Finally, he must mount a steep and narrow 
lane betwixt two inns of immemorial fame, that 


now are annually compelled to fiud (before the 
magistrates) excuses for existence. The way was 
but roughly pnven ; the fish came by dozens and 
half-dozens over the tail of the cart, and the 
children followed tumultuous, cubing now without 
fear of the drivers lash. Wheu the ascent was 
made and the driver was at liberty to descend, 
they were already on their way to the beach 
again, looking for some new chance of plunder. 

There the labour of unloading ceases not, and 
already they are preparing for fresh ventures, if 
the fish come again. The thing hus in it, surely, 
the stuff of a picture worth painting, and for 
decorative quality alone surpasses that frieze of 
camels whereof so much has been said. Down 
the gray granite quay, against the bluest of skies, 
march iive-and-tliirty tall and resolute fishermen 
in yellow oilers and great sea-boots. Each walks 
some three or four yards behind his leader ; they 
bear upon their shoulders a great brown seine, 
which hangs in regular festoons between them. 
They are taking it from the cellar to their boat. 

Night comes ; the bay is filled witli lights ; 
and presently the drift-boats come back — their 
nets all empty— and their owners mingle with 
the rest. Ami thus by nigjst ami day life takes 
its course with infinite picturcsqueness in the little 
town, until, at the end of a week,»uinfeteen hun- 
dred hogsheads of fisli have been landed, ami the 
seines are taken up. And indeed it is good to 
have shared this life, though merely as a spec- 
tator. For though the capitalist has possessed 
himself of the chief profits of this harvest, as of 
all others, the event is still for the good of all. 
For every hogshead of fish which has been taken, 
the blouccrs will divide the sum of two shillings 
and tenpeuce between them ; and the seiners ami 
tuckers are paid good wages. There is no dweller 
in the neighbourhood that does not somehow 
share in the harvest of the sea ; and for twenty 
miles you will hardly find a cottage which has not 
its store of pilchards, purchased at any price from 
a shilling a hundred, and now put by in salt for 
winter use. , And, to conclude, these fishermen 
are of Nature’s gentlefolk, and to have moved 
among them for a space is to have learned a 
lesson : of courtesy certuinly, and perhaps also 
of patience. II. I). Lowry. 


ISABEL DYSAKT.* 

C' II ALTER IV. 

What a strange interruption of the tranquil 
composure of the little retired country-house 
would that have been which might have occurred 
at Wally ford when Isabel walked into it all 
llaming and throbbing from this encounter, if the 
atmosphere and the still walls had taken notice 
of any such things ! But they do not, happily 
for the humuu creatures who breathe in ami 
inhabit tiicm. The quiet house, and Jenny in 
the kitchen occupied with her scones, and Mrs 
Dysart in the drawing-room, who was just turning 
the heel of her stocking and absorbed in that 
operation, received Isabel quite unconsciously, 
without any disturbance in their calm, as’ if she 
had come from the prayer-meeting at Inveresk 
Kirk. It is true thut after she had counted her 
stitches and got that momentous corner right to 
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go on with, Mrs Dvsart looked up and cried : I Dysart solemnly. ‘ Oh, Isabel, my heart misgave 
4 Bless me, Isabel L what a colour you have gotten,* j me ! The very way he turned it off when I 
pushing up her spectacles to see the better. , named the Assistant might have told me. But 

4 Yes, mother,’ said Isabel ; 4 1 have run almost . then I never knew what Professor it was that 
all the way from Uncle John’s.’ | was implicated. Oh, Isabel, my bonnie woman 1 

‘There seems a great charm about Uncle j 1 hope, I hope you ’ll not take it to heart. They 
John’s,’ said her mother ; 4 it seems to me you are , say the Assistant was most to blame ; and who 
always there.’ j do you think the Assistant was? Lord bless us ! 

‘They look out for me passing, and stand at the j what things there are in this world that nobody 
window and cry on me,’ said Isabel ; 4 but there , would guess ; but Bell, my deal-, he ’s not worthy, 
was a reason to-day ; for here ’s a paper they ’ve ; he ’s • not worthy ! Who do you think the 
sent you, mother, with all the news of that— that j Assistant was ?’ 

terrible thing in Edinburgh.’ Isabel held out | Isabel raised her head and looked her mother 
the paper, turning her head from the light, that ; in the face. She mjcl never in her life looked s6 
the commentary of her agitated face might not bonnie, Mrs Dysart thought. Her eyes were 
be seen. shining like two stars, but there was anger* and 

4 Bless me!’ cried Mrs Dysart, putting down , impatience, not wonder or despair, in their 
her stocking. ‘But it’ll be yesterday’s paper: look.# 

this is not one of the days for the Courant . 4 1 know very well,* she said almost fiercely, 

‘It’s a special edition,’ said Isabel under her I ‘who Dr Stokes’ Assistant was.’ 
breath ; and ‘Bless me !’ said Mrs Dysart again. > 4 My bonnie woman !’ was all Mrs Dysart could 

4 It’s not a small matter they ’ll print the Courant reply. 

for out of its usual. It’ll be something great that , 4 And of course,’ cried Isabel, ‘they will put it 

has happened.’ She paused a moment to add : all ^n him. But why was he to be wiser than 

‘Set John Dysart up with his paper every day ! his master? If he was the Assistant, he was not 

The Scotsman is got .1 enough for me.* the great, great man. They ’ll break the Doctor’s 

Isabel stood for a moment behind, watching her windows, but they’ll be wanting the Assistant’s 
mother ilrau the nearest candle to her and spread , life. It is just the way of the world.’ 
out the paper. The small hut clear light shone j 4 Oh, my dear,’ cried Mrs Dysart, ‘how does a 
on Mrs Dysart’s eager face, lit up with keen lassie like you know the way of the world l You 
curiosity, and on her white cap anil the white must not speak like that, as if you were full of 
kerchief at her throat, and the little thrill in her experience.’ She added after a moment: ‘Would 
head and her whole person, of that desire to know you not like to hear what the paper says V 
which is so strong in the rural quiet. Isabel 4 T care nothing about the paper,’ cried Isabel, 
thought, half indignantly, that her mother would 4 1 know more than the paper. Mother, I ’ve seen 
read all that had happened in the papers, but; Willie Torrence. He’s away to London — with a 
would not, could not, read what had passed in | great opening and everything before him. And 

her, Isabel, standing close to her chair. And ; lie says he’ll be “Sir William” before all’s done, 

yet how much more important was the last to ; And he wants me to go too.’ 

both of them ! She stole away in the dark once ‘The Lord forbid! The Lord forbid! Oh, 

more to lu*r own room to takeoff her 4 things,’ and not that, not that, Isabel ; not a man like that!’ 
to bathe her face after that habit she had, which cried Mrs Dysart, Hinging up her arms in appeal 
Mrs Dysart thought so foolish, coming in from to earth and heaven. 

the cold air. She had forgotten all about that Isabel made no reply. She cared nothing now 
spot ou her cheek that had so burned and stung for the burning in her face, for the trembling of 

the evening before. The greater incident had her hands, or that she had betrayed herself, and 

obliterated the less. But she did <iot venture to the tremendous ordeal she had just come through, 
pause in the darkness to think. The current was The encounter with such great passions and 

running too strongly in her veins. She stopped unknown forces penetrated the girl’s slight frame, 
for a moment at the window anil looked up at so that every nerve and every thought was 
that star which seemed to know all about her, j affected. What her mother thought of was that 
staring so earnestly as if its steady little ray went j her child loved this man, and was going to fiing 
straight into her heart. She went hack to the : her fresh and innocent life into the turbid flood 
drawing-room immediately, subduing herself as ! of his ; or perhaps meant to do that for sheer 
well as she could, unxious to hear, yet with a pity and the passion of self-sacrifice, which is 
feeling that she knew far, far more than could like a fever in young veins, 
ever be in any paper. Her mother looked lip, ‘Isabel!’ she said, 4 0 God forgive me, you’ll 
quickly at the sound of the opening door. think I was always against him j but it’s not 

4 Here is terrible news indeed,’ she said with I that now. Isabel ! tny darling, 1 ’ll not say a 
an awe-stricken face. Then quickly changing her j word. But promise me you will take time to 
tone : ‘Isabel, will you never get over that silly j think. You’ll do nothing in a moment, nothing 
trick with the cold water ? Your face is just rash to bind you for your life. Think how 
burning like the kitchen tire.’ young you are, and what a long, long time you 

4 I’ll try and mind another time,’ said the girl, j have tx^ore you- to repent in, if you take a 
with unusual humility ; for indeed it was a great wrong step just in a rush of feeling — now !’ 
relief to hear so simple a reason for the blaze of | 4 Will you let me see, mother,’ said Isabel in 

excitement on her cheeks. 4 But what is the a constrained voice, 4 what the paper says?* 
terrible news ? They were all speaking of it, all But file could scarcely read the printed words, 
together, anil I was not attending. I cannot bear She knew— oh, much more, how much more 1 
.to hear ubqut murders and such things.’ And she did not know what to say, how to 

‘But this is worse than murder,’ said Mrs answer her mother, who thought perhaps better. 
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of her than she deserved ; who thought that she 
was go in^ to stand by him in his trouble, to be 
his defender and liis consoler, and take that pro- 
verbial traditionary part of the woman, rallying 
to the man ut his worst, helping him to carry 
through !r Oh, but Isabel was not that woman ! 
and she was ashamed by her mother’s instinctive 
certainty that she was. It would have been a 
finer, a far finer part, she believed, to play ; the 
instincts of the girl would almost have van- 
quished her better sense had her excitement and 
agitation not been so great. She might have 
made that sacrifice in the rush, not of love, but 
of the q'uick sense that it was expected of her, 
had she not been so shaken by the encounter 
in the dark with that bold spirit, undismayed 
and unrepentant, like some great magnetic 
machine clearing, over everything that lay, before 
it, its own blind determined way. 

In the morning early, before the usual time 
of visitors, some one came to the front door of 
Wallyford, the door that was never used. Both 
mother and daughter were still so full of excite- 
ment, that the sound of the knocker went through 
them both as if it had been a summons of death. 
Mrs Dy Bart said afterwards that she thought 
nothing less than that it jyuust he the ‘pollis’-i 
officers come there to look for him ; they would 
not have found him ut his mother’s, and they 
would hear that lie was often at Wallyford, and 
this would he them. What Isabel thought has 
never been disclosed ; but she grew very pale, 
and stood stricken dumb in the middle of the 
room which she had been crossing to her seat 
in the window. ‘ Who will that be i- God bless 
us! who will that be?’ said Mrs Dysart. But 
Isabel never spoke a word. It was too much 
for her. She put her hand to her throat, as 
if she could not get her breath. 

Both the ladies felt that instantaneous relief 
which perhaps is the most potential sensation 
of ease and comfort in existence, when the door 
opened and Mr Murray came in. Mrs Dysart 
gave a little laugh to herself in the sense of 
recovered life and satisfaction. ‘Come away, 
Mr Murray,’ she said. ‘You gave us a fright 
with your knock at the big door. Most folk that 
know us well come round by the back d.Qor — 
Jenny’s way, as we call it. I am just as glad 
to see you as the flowers in May.* 

‘Becaust 1 am nothing worse than James 
Murray,’ he said. 

‘Oh, worse ! Mr Murray, you’re just joking — 
there could be nobody better,’ said Mrs Dysart. 
‘Take a seat and tell us all your news. It’s a 
long time since we have seen you here.’ 

This was not true, indeed, since he had been 
there the previovtt day ; but in the trouble of 
her mind Mrs Djfeart was* not quite sure what 
she said. 

‘I am a bearer of tidings now,’ lie said with 
a little heightening of his colour. He was verv 
fair, and had a transparent complexion which 
rose and fell like a girl’s. ‘ I would have 
come so early but that I have news. Ywent in 
to Edinburgh last night, thinking I might per- 
haps be of use ; and I thought you would be glad 
to near.’ V 

* I ’m sure it is very kind of you, and done with 
a most excellent intention,’ said Mrs Dysart 
with digqity ; 4 but there is no news from Edin- 


burgh, I think, that is of that importance to 
Isabel and me.’ 

‘No?’ he said doubtfully, looking from one to 
another, with a sudden sensation of being stopped 
short. 

‘There are none of our family settled there,’ 
said Mrs Dysart. ‘I have a daughter married 
in Glasgow, and one in the Highlands, and 
one ’ 

‘ Mother,’ said Isabel, ‘ will you let the minister 
speak?’ She was sitting very upright, with two 
red spots upon her cheeks, and her eyes fixed 
on that messenger of fate. 

‘Oh, speak by all means,’ cried Mrs Dysart 
with a faint laugh. ‘Isabel is always set on the 
news — whatever it is,’ she added nervously. 

Mr Murray snatched a glance at Isabel, sitting 
with her hands clasped tightly and those two 
red spots upon her cheeks, lie* said to himself 
bitterly : ‘ She can feel like that for him, while 
I ’ And then he began his tale. 

‘There was something very like a riot in 
Edinburgh last night : there has not been so 
much excitement, they say, for many a year. 
Dr Stokes did not venture to budge from his 
house. If lie had been seen, would have been 
torn in pieces, I believe. The populace is a 
terrible thing. It’s like a wild bei^t licking its 
bloody paws.’ 

He was silent a little after this metaphor, 
half because of liis own excitement, half to 
witness its effect on liis hearers. They rewarded 
him by that long-drawn breath and shiver of 
attention which an orator loves. 

‘There Avas one that they were harder upon 
still. And that was — the Assistant, Mrs Dysart. 
When somebody suggested his name, there was 
a roar— like savage beasts. The Doctor himself 
might have been suffered ; but him, the other 
one, they would have rended limb from limb. 
L was in great terror for — for Torrence, Mrs 
Dysart. One of our own parish, and — and — and 
— a man with like passions’ — Mr Murray choked 
a little, and then went on — ‘a man in many 
things more fortunate and— gifted than anv of 

us — a limn that I thought it would be a 

good thing to be there, and perhaps he able 
to do something fur him, or lend a helping 
hand.’ 

‘Eli, Mr Murray!* said Mrs Dysart with a 
half-sob. 

‘You will perhaps think I am making too 
much of it — but it was a serious moment, a very 
serious moment. I stayed till it was quite late, 
and a shower came on, and the people dispersed. 
Every night that passes is something gained 
in a kind of natural tumult like that. At last, 
by God’s providence, I met Torrence, Mrs 
Dysart : and wliat a thing that it was me, and 
not some person with an ill meaning that had 
just to cry his name and get up a crowd in 
a moment. It was very wet in Edinburgh last 
night. I made him tuke my big cloak tliut 
1 had on my shoulder, and wrap it well round 
his chin und liis mouth. And I walked with 
him myself to Leith, ancl saw him safe in the 
London smack. He has a great deal of couruge. 
He would have faced them all, if I had not 
held him to his resolution. I saw him safe in 
the London smack, and stayed till she sailed 
at five in the morning with a good wind, and the 
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dawn just beginning to break. — And I thought, 
he said after a pause, with a break of excitement 
in his voice, * that you and Miss Isabel, being old 
friends, would like to know he was quite safe — 
ami in good spirits, considering all.’ 

Mrs Dysart was crying quietly, overcome by 
sympathetic emotion, derived rather from the 
minister’s strained voice and flushed cheek than 
from anxiety or grief. ‘Eli,’ she cried, only half 
articulate —‘a friend — that stickctli closer than 
a brother. * 

He lifted up his hand quickly. ‘I’m not that 
kind of friend— I’m not that kiud of friend. 
That s true of One that is the Friend of us all. 
It was because 1 thought that to hear of him safe 
might be— a relief to your minds.’ 

And then there was a moment of intense silence 
in the room. It was broken by Isabel saying 
steadily : 1 lie Will never come to Edinburgh 
more !’ 

4 Oh,’ cried the generous minister, 4 do not say 
that either ! It will blow over. When passion’s 
worn out, reason comes in. There are no doubt 
many circumstances— that we haven’t heard. And 
things will be explained. And if you come to 
that, Miss Isabel, 7 &e added with a faint smile, 
‘there are other skies than Edinburgh, and other 
places— if no&ie so fair. And if a man has them 
that are faithful to him — to hold bv him through 
all’ 

Isabel rose quickly to her feet. ‘There will be 
one that will be faithful to him, and that will be 
his mother,’ she said. ‘ 1 hope you went first to 
her before you came to my mother ami me V 

‘I- I don’t know that I thought of her,’ the 
minister stammered, like a guilty mail. 

‘And you came to us that were strangers to 
him ! Oh ves, we know Willie Torrence well, 
since we were bairns together. But no more than 
that. And her that is his mother— his mother! 
Did you think what that means ? You did wrong 
in that.’ 

‘ Isabel, Isabel ! And how much more wrong 
are you, to he ungrateful for the minister's great 
kindness- -all done to relieve our minds. — Oh, 
you are not to take any notice of what an 
impatient lassie says ! I am truly gftiteful to you, 
Mr Murray,’ Mrs Dysart cried, ‘and so will she 
be when she comes to herself.’ 

‘Mias Isabel is very right,’ said the young 
minister. 4 1 am well reproved — 1 see I took a 
great deal upon mysedf in thinking —while it’s 
true the mother’s the first person, and no doubt 
about what must be in her mind.' 

‘The mother is just an auld fool,’ Mrs Dysart 
said, drying her eyes. 

‘That was too much my opinion,’ said Mr 
Murray, going meekly away. 

There was not a word said between them as 
Mrs Dysart, not Isabel, saw him to the front door, 
and solemnly closed it upon him wljen lie was 
gone. He went away shamefaced to the mother, 
whom lie hud not thought of, with liis news ; and 
she returned almost abashed to the ungrateful 
gill who had not appreciated his kindness. She 
found that ungrateful girl sobbing upon the 
shoulder of the old sofa with her face hidden 
upon it. 

4 Oh, I ’ni glad he ’s away,’ Isabel cried — 4 1 ’m 
glad he f s safe away ! And he ’ll get the grund 
house and the carriage that he promised me, and 
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he ’ll be Sir William before he dies. But it’s not 
me that is the faithful woman to stand by Link 
Oh; you may scorn at me, or you may scold at me, 
mother ! 1 ’m not good enough for that : but I ’m 

too good for Willie Torrence. And that is all 
that I have to say.’ 

It was a great surprise, and perhaps a little 
shock, and yet an unspeakable relief to Isabel’s 1 
mother. She would have * almost liked her 
daughter to be that faithful woman— though that 
she should have been Torrence ’s wife would have 
filled her with despair. 

The excitement blew over, the tuniujt ceased, 
the Professor res unfed liis classes. How* far the- 
suspicions of the populace were true or false, who 
could tell ? Some people thought young Torrence 
had been made the scapegoat, and that if there 
was bjjime, it was the master first who ought to 
have borne the blame. And 1 believe he did bear 
it in a life-long prejudice and sentiment of popular 
dislike, if in no other way. As for Torrence, 
nothing of the kind could subdue him. He shook 
I oil tlie prejudice as he did the guilt, if there was 
| anyj from the buoyant shoulders of a man born 
to rise in the world. IIow far he regretted 
Isabel Dysart I am unable to say. But lie was 
‘Sir William’ before lie died. 

And all Musselburgh was glad in a neighbourly 
way when it was known, not very long after, that 
Mrs Dy sail’s last daughter was to settle so near 
her as at the Manse. One in Glasgow, and one 
in the Highlands, and one 

‘ But Isabel, the Lord be thanked,’ said Uncle 
John and Aunt Mary, ‘just a mile or two away.’ 
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A Fellow of the Zoological Society has recently 
called attention to the fact that the African 
elephant is inevitably destined to become extinct 
if ivory traders are not stopped in tlieir work 
of wholesale destruction of the animal. He 
points out that this destruction is in reality 
needless, for the tusks, fur possession of which the 
animal is killed, being solid, can be cut off with 
a proper saw without pain to their owner. He 
further says: ‘It seems to me that*i>he ivory 
traders would gain time, save labour, and avoid 
the criminal lolly of exterminating their source 
of revenue, if they could he induced to resort 
to this more humane method of obtaining ivory, 
instead of to the unnecessary and brutal butchery 
of vast herds of valuable, iff offensive, and tract- 
able animals, which, takes p&ce year by year.’ 
The capture of the animal and the removal of its 
tusks would naturally present difficulties, but 
these are not insurmountable, and might be dis- 
regarded in consideration of tlie beneficial results 
which sudi a course would entail. 

Stmc^one has found out that the metal alu- 
minium will leave a mark on a slate, and from 
this observation lias sprung a company in Ger- 
| many rfr the supply of aluminium slate pencils. 
These pencils will be inexhaustible and unbreak- 
able, and will require no pointing, while • the 
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marks which they make can be easily erased 
with a wet sponge. Another use for the cheap- 
ened metal is found in the manufacture of 
tobacco pipes, the bowls of which are lined with 
meerschaum. Such a pipe is said to be much 
lighter than one of similar bulk made of briar 
root. 

A recent and most potent implement of warfare 
is represented by the Gathmann Torpedo, which 
is both aerial and subaquatie in its nature — 
that is to say, when tired from a special form 
of gun/ 'designed for it, it, will travel arrow- 
like through the air ; and should it strike water, 
its course will be continued in the same direc- 
tion slightly below the surface. The torpedo is 
the shape of a cedar pencil, with the addition of 
wings, which aid it in its flight, and a propeller 
at its rear end, which is worked by mechanism 
within the body of the contrivance. It there- j 
fore lias a source of motive-power besides that ; 
conferred upon it by the gun* from which it is 
fired. A twelve-inch torpedo, having a length 
of ten feet, will carry more than three hundred- 
weight of one of the high explosives, and is said 
to have a range of several utiles. 

Some time has elapsed since any balloon ascents 
have been made for strictly scientific purposes, 
and the feat accomplished by Messrs Glaisher 
and Coxwell in 1802, when a height of twenty- 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea 
was recorded by their barometer, lias never been 
excelled. M. Hermite has during the past sum- 
mer constructed several ingenious self-recording 
instruments lor scientific investigation of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere by means of 
balloons ; and many of these balloons, which are 
of small size and carry no passengers, have been 
sent up from Paris, and have fallen sometimes as 
far away from the city as two hundred miles. 
These balloons and tlieir attached instruments are 
returned to tlieir proprietor in obedience to in- 
structions, printed on an attached card. One of 
these little balloons lately reached according to 
the barometer it carried— to a height of thirty 
thousand feet ; and M. Hermite believes that 
with a balloon which he is now constructing lie 
can reach to a point nearly ten thousand feet 
higher. 

The occurrence last winter of shipwrecks on 
our shores, proving unfortunately in a very sad 
manner the inadequacy of present life-saving 
appliances, moved the proprietors of one of the 
Loudon papers to offer a prize of one hundred 
pounds for a life-saving apparatus which should 
fulfil certain conditions, one of the principal of 
which was that by it connection might be made 
from ship to shore without aid from any one 
on land. The result of this offer was the pre- 
sentation of more than two thousand schemes. 
That which, in the opinion of the judges, was the 
best contrivance sent in, was devised by Messrs 
Thompson & Noble of Southampton. It consists 
of a rocket head, which directly it touches earth 
expands into the form of a powerful grapnel. 
One of its chief recommendations is that it can 
be adupted to the rocket apparatus now in use. 
The judges conclude their Report on this inter- 
esting competition by stating that they believe 
that if properly conducted experiments were 


authorised, a still more satisfactory rocket and 
grapnel would be evolved. *)V.e do not think/ 
they write, * that finality is yet nearly reached.’ 

At a recent meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution (London), Captain G. S. 
Macihvaine read a paper on the Ventilation of 
Ships, in the course oi which he urged the im- 
portance of fixing a standard of air supply for 
men and beasts, so that proper ventilating appar- 
atus should be considered a matter of first 
necessity. lie also impressed upon commanding 
officers the sanitary value of cleanliness among 
the men, and the constant airing of both bedding 
and clothes. Various methods of ventilation were 
described. 

The Areas process of electro-silvering, which 
is now being worked by a company in London, is 
said to give a harder and therefore more dur- 
able coating of the metal than* can be deposited 
1 under the older system. It consists in associating 
I witli the silver a certain proportion of cadmium. 
The latter metal is per sc softer than silver ; but 
the mixture follows the rule with regard to many 
other alloys in producing a compound which 
! differs in physical qualities from its components, 
j The Areas process is said to «ive a coating which 
does not differ in appearance from one of pure 
silver, while at the same time it tarnishes less 
easily, can be more readily cleaned, and adheres 
with greater tenacity to the metal upon which it 
is electrically deposited. It is somewhat cheaper, 
too, than the older method. 

The old illusory device known as the Wheel of 
Life, or Zoetrope, in which a number of figures, 
changing rapidly before the eye, give the idea 
of movement, has entered upon a new lease of 
popularity since it was found possible to replace 
the rough drawings previously used by photo- 
graphs taken from living beings. P>y the photo- 
graphic apparatus devised by Ancliiitz of Berlin, it 
is possible to take two dozen different pictures of a 
j horseman while in the act of leaping over a hedge, 
each picture describing a particular portion of his 
| flight. When these photographs are placed in the 
Zoetrope, the horse and his rider appear instinct 
with life. Apparatus for showing various moving 
pictures of this kind, to be set in motion on the 
penny-in-the-slut principle, are now to be seen in 
the German capital, ami will presently be intro-* 
(l need into Britain. We have recently seen the 
apparatus in action, and can vouch for its 
efficiency. 

A great extension of electric lighting in private 
houses may be looked for by the expiry of the 
patents which refer to the incandescent or 
glow-lamp system. This will happen, we believe, 
in about eighteen months’ time, and prospective 
users of this beautiful form of illumination will 
do well to content themselves with their old 
lamps for the time being. The cost of renew- 
ing a glow-lamp— and their tenure of life is 
quite uncertain- is at present about four shillings 
and sixpence. When the patents run out, it is 
believed that this sum will be reduced to about 
one shilling, for the cost of making a lamp of this 
description is below that sum. 

In a United States Consular Report appears 
a statement with regard to the production in 
England of oil of sweet almonds. It is there 
stated that the trade is carried on principally, if 
not only, by two London firms, and that the 
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method of manufacture is to crush the kernels 
by hydraulic pressure, and to distil oil from the 
cake so formed. It is also stated that a similar 
industry is carried on at Havre, where a cheaper 
and inferior oil is produced from peach kernels. 

Our agricultural readers will do well to note the 
fact that an official recipe for the compounding 
of Boiiillie Bordelaise , which has proved such an 
effective specific for potato blight, appears in a 
recent number of the Kew Bulletin. As this 
paper is not readily accessible, we reproduce the 
directions for its preparation : Forty-five pounds 
of copper sulphate (blue stone) are enclosed in a 
bag ot coarse canvas, and suspended in a vessel of 
water (two hundred and twenty gallons). In a 
separate vessel, twenty-two and a half pounds of 
quicklime are slaked by added water, and are 
passed through a sieve into the copper solution. 
This quantity of ‘the mixture is sufficient for one 
acre of land. 

Some idea of the vast area of the World’s Fair 
buildings at Chicago may be gleaned from the 
arrangements adopted for painting them. It was 
found that even if a large army of brushworkers 
were employed in the ordinary manner, it would 
be quite impossible* to complete the work in 
time ; so human handiwork has been dispensed 
with, antf .19 ingenious machine has been con- 
structed with the most satisfactory results. This 
consists of a gas- pipe, flattened at one end so as to 
form a spray producer, and it is connected with 
an air-pump driven by an electric motor, and a 
barrel of liquid paint. By this contrivance the 
paint is sucked up from the barrel and discharged 
in a cloud on the surface to be coloured, and by 
its aid a handful of workmen are able to get over 
more space in a day than ten times their number 
could accomplish in a week under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

The Bei'lin police have adopted a common- 
sense method of dealing with persons who adver- 
tise harmful and poisonous preparations for sale, 
which lias the merit of not putting in motion 
the tardy and uncertain machinery of the law. 
Immediately beneath the objectionable advertise- 
ment they publish the announcement that the 
preparation above named has been Analysed, and 
.is found to consist of such and such a composi- 
tion, its intrinsic value being so much. I11 this 
way lately was stopped the sale of a much-adver- 
tised cosmetic, the cliief component of which was 
that deadly salt of mercury known as corrosive 
sublimate. 

The inhalation of pure oxygen has proved such 
a valuable remedy in certain acute stages of 
disease, and has been so’ highly spoken of by 
leading members of the medical profession, that 
Brin’s Oxygen Company— who, it will be remem- 
bered, obtain the gas direct from the atmosphere, 
and can therefore guarantee perfect freedom from 
chemical contamination — have made arrangements 
by which a cylinder of compressed gas can be 
obtained at their works at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Winter lias brought the usual protests against, 
and proposals for the annihilation of fog, to 
be forgotten for another twelve months as 
soon as the buds shall begin to sliow under 
the more genial skies of spring. It is the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
which has been the first to complain, on the 


ground that as London fogs are causes of 
inconvenience and loss to horticultural interests 
within the metropolitan area, their chemical 
composition, amount of sulphurous acid which 
they carry, and their nature and extent, should be 
investigated, and they invite* the co-operation of 
other Societies in the work. It is also suggested 
that the London Council sliolild tackle the fog 
question in addition to its other multifarious 
duties. Such an investigation can do but little 
good, 'for the causes of these fogs are already 
well known, and their composition is very 
apparent to persons possessed of the senses of 
seeing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. * If the 
Committee can invert^ and cause to be adopted 
a smokeless fireplace, they will cure the fevil. 
There is no other effective remedy. 

An interesting account of the Camphor In- 
dustry of Japan is contained in a Report by the 
United States Council at Osaka, which is re- 
printed in the Board of Trad r Journal . The 
camphor tree, a species of laurel, is often of an 
enormous size, and is of very' handsome growth. 
By fl stringent law, any one which is cut down 
for camphor-making must be at once replaced by a 
sapling. The wood is cut into chips, which are 
steamed in a wooden vessel placed over a pot 
of boiling water, the steam, carrying the oil and 
camphor, being led by a bamboo pipe to other 
vessels. By means of this rough still, the oil and 
crystals of camphor are separated from one another 
—the former being used by the natives for illumin- 
ating and other purposes ; while the latter is 
packed in tubs, holding more than one hundred 
pounds each, ready for market. There are three 
qualities of camphor, depending upon the amount 
of adulteration to which they have been sub- 
jected, which consists of the addition of as much 
oil and water as the buyer will tolerate. Camphor 
wood has a close grain, and is much valued both 
for shipbuilding and cabinet -making. 

It would seem that the anti-fouling compound 
or paint available to our naval authorities must 
belie its name, for from the bottom of Her 
Majesty’s ship Northampton , the flagship at the 
Norc, fifty tons of barnacles have recently been 
removed. It was remarked during the late naval 
mameuvres that this vessel would only steam at 
about a quarter her normal speed, and now the 
reason of her sluggishness is apparent. 

A new material, which may be described as 
concrete having a basis of wood instead of stone, 
is being made in Germany principally from waste 
products. These consist ot wood shavings, saw- 
dust, and chips, combined with lime, glycerine, 
sodium silicate, and linseed oil. This mortar is 
pressed in moulds, and left *111 til hard and dry, 
when it can be turned, sawn, planed, polished, 
and treated in every* way as if it were a close- 
grained wood. 

Those who live in the near neighbourhood of 
large railway stations know to their cost how the 
fog signals go on exploding without intermission 
in thick f weather. One railway company uses 
in (9 single district about six thousand of these 
miniature torpedoes during the winter season ; 
their manufacture indeed represents an important 
industrf, carried on chiefly at Greenwich and 
Birmingham. The fog detonator consists of a 
waterproof tin box containing a charge of gun- 
powder and three percussion caps. It ^ fastened 
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to the rail by means of lead clips, and pressure of 
the engine- wheel causes it to explode. 

The British Vice-consul at Nicolaieff reports 
that a Society is being formed in Russia with a 
view to promote the production of silk in that 
province*. The soil and climate are both admir- 
ably adapted for the growth of the mulberry 
tree, which flourishes wherever it is planted ; 
and it is stated that there are many available 
tracts of ground now covered with weeds which j 
could be usefully planted with these trees.' The 
Society will endeavour to interest the peasants 
and poor classes in the matter, and they have 
every hope of being able in this way to lay the 
foundation of what may prove to be* a large and 
flourishing industry. 

Three very remarkable photographs of Swift’s 
comet were lately taken by Professor Farnard 
at the Lick Observatory. The pictures were 
taken at intervals of about twenty-four hours, 
and it is quite astonishing to notice the changes 
the comet has undergone in this short interval of ' 
time. Tn each picture the surrounding stars are 
represented by short wdiite lines paralltd td the 
comet’s motion, for the instrument employed in 
taking it was necessarily made to follow the path 
of the comet, and not the apparent motion of the 
stars. Professor Barnard regards these pictures 
as a revelation, and says that if they 4 had been 
drawn by the most competent observer, most 
astronomers would probably have attributed their 
remarkable differences to the unskilful hand of 
the artist, for there is absolutely no resemblance 
among them.’ This eminent astronomer also 
believes that the pictures — which, by the way, 
have been reproduced by our contemporary 
Knowledge — afford some evidence of the possible 
rotation of the tail of the comet, and this now 
feature is one to be looked for and determined 
in future observations. 

A renewed outcry has been made about what 
is called the ‘advertising plague,’ by which is 
meant the exhibition in our streets, railway 
stations, and other public places of advertise- 
ments referring to all sorts of commodities. 
Those who have initiated this protest against 
what is a very important item in commerce, 
would do well to confine their objections to the 
nature of some of the pictorial advertisements | 
rather than to their summary extinction. Some 
of the productions which we sec posted about 
our streets are certainly most objectionable and 
inartistic ; while others, it must be admitted, are 
really works of art, which have an educational 
value. It would be well if some controlling 
authority were appointed to say what should 
and what should not appear on a street hoarding ; 
and we should certainly rejoice if the same 
official were to prevent railway companies from 
hiding the names of their stations amid similarly 
lettered labels of mustard, soap, coals, &c. The 
proverbial needle in a bundle of hay is far easier 
to find than the name of a railway station 
among the groceries, &c., with which it is com- 
monly mixed up. 

The recent death of Lord Romilly from a 
lamp accident has again drawn public atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory character of tbs petro- 
leum in common use. A paper read at the last 
meeting o$ the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Glasgow pointed out that Government per- 


mitted oil which will explode at a temperature 
of seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit to be sold 
to the public ; while for use by its own servants 
it will not accept any oil giving off inflammable 
vapour under one hundred and five degrees 
Fahrenheit. If our intelligent Government ser- 
vants are not sufficiently protected unless they 
have an oil which will not flash under one 
hundred and five degrees Fahrenheit, how, it 
is asked, are the ignorant poor, who are the 
largest consumers of burning-oil sufficiently pro- 
tected by an oil which gives off‘ explosive vapour 
at seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit? In America, 
whence most of onr petroleum comes, the majority 
of the States require a flash-point of about one 
hundred and five degrees Fahrenheit ; so that 
it would appear we accept the inferior oils which 
are not saleable in the country of their origin. 
Burning-oil is a necessary of life to the poor ; 
and the artistic forms in which lamps are now 
produced make it a desirable adjunct to the 
luxuries of the rich. It is therefore reasonably 
contended that Government should not allow the 
importation of oils that will not stand a tempera- 
ture of at least one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
a condition which has always* been maintained by 
the paraffin oils produced in Scotland. 


A MOONLIGHT SURPRISE- PARTY. 

Fouii of us started — two in a light wagon, two 
on horseback. We were well armed, revolvers 
and shot-guns, the latter loaded with buckshot. 
We were bent on rather a doubtful venture — that 
of intercepting and capturing, if possible, two 
stock thieves, for whom warrants had been issued 
by the local Court, and who were known to be 
in our district, trying to cross into Idaho. These 
men, father and son, were desperadoes of an 
average Western type. They were suspected of 
having been concerned in more than one murder 
in the past, and their record for years as cattle 
and horse thieves could not well be improved on. 
They were desperate men, thoroughly up to every 
trick in the mountains, were well armed and 
horsed, and had boasted that they never would- 
be taken alive. The Sheriff, in whose hands the 
warrants were, had come to us for the informa- 
tion and assistance we had offered. ‘We’ simply 
were representatives of a larger number of stock- 
owners, who ha<l made up their minds that they 
would free themselves from the domination and 
severe loss arising from the concerted action of 
an organised gang of thieves, some of whom we 
had already sent out of the country, and the very 
‘bead-centre’ or chief of whom we were deter- 
mined to capture on this present expedition, if 
it was within the range of possibility. 

The little village where we met in the after- 
noon was in a ferment of excitement. Every one 
knew we were after Old Sam ; and out of some 
seventy souls, over fifty hoped we would not get 
him. Stock-thieves arc more or less popular 
with the miners ; I hardly know why, unless it 
is because the latter can always buy cheap beef 
from the former. Strategy was necessary for our 
purpose, so we carelessly inquired of some luke- 
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warm friends whether it was true that our men to our waists ; and rushing after our comrade 
had been seen thpt morning going in a certain behind the cabin, we found our men curled up 
direction, adding that we. supposed we should in 'their blanket 5 *, but fully dressed and armed, 
take the same direction in following them. We The moon was rising over the hill-range, and 
were confidentially told soon afterwards by threw a weird half-light on the scene— a scene 
another ‘ doubtful * friend that we were right in liable at any moment to turn into a tragedy ; for 
our proposed course, and that we should doubt- Old Sam was like a fox, and rarely closed both 
less overtake our men that evening. eyes at once. He had heard our voices, and 

Information from our own spies determined us instinctively suspecting trouble, had grasped his 
to go in a contrary direction altogether ; and so ivory-handled revolver, without which he never 
long as we succeeded in throwing Sam’s partisans moved, ate, or slept. Another second, and some 
off n their guard, believing as they did that we one would have teen hurt; but the Sheriff— a 
were on a fool’s errand, we were satisfied. We wiry, muscular dare-devil — pointing hjs gun at 
did not wish to be followed; and we succeeded Sam — only ten fee t distant — said quietly: ‘Sam, 
so thoroughly in concealing our real intentions, put that hand down.* Slowly, reluctantly, but 
that the loafers, spies, and friends of Sam and surely, did the hand lower, and the muzzle of 
his gang retired to the saloon, where they glee- the pistol with it ; for Sam knew his man, and 
fully drank confusion to us and our errand. knew J,hat delay in obeying that order meant a 

At midnight toe started, our course lying up load, and perhaps two loads, of buckshot into 
a long narrow gulch or ravine, with a solitary his beloved body. 

cabin at the head. One of our men had told us Running to the cabin, I seized two candles, and 
that Sam’s horse was dead lame, that a friend returning with them above my head, threw a 
would bring him a fresh horse that night, or brighter light oh the most intensely real scene 
morning rather, and that he and ‘ his son — a I l*ive ever witnessed : Old Sam surprised in 
young rufiian of twenty-five years — would rest at the act of rising from the ground, revolver in 
the cabin that night. The cabin was occupied hand, but with lowered muzzle ; the Sheriff still 

by an odd eccentric old man, who cared little for pointing his gun, witji both hammers cocked, and 

any one or that one’s business, provided that he linger on trigger ; tne son, with uplifted hands, 
himself was paid for his services. We did not perfectly still, silent, and watchful ; the others 
feel sanguine as to the result of our expedition ; of our party with pointed guns; myself with 
the least oversight might c.mse us to lose our carbine in one band and candles in the other; 
game — for they were a wily pair, and sharp and the murderous look of baffled rage in Sam’s eyes ; 
cunning as coyotes (small wolves). Suddenly, a the grim determination on the faces of our party ; 
bright gleam ahead loomed out like a brilliant the strong lights and shadows from the flaring 
star in the gloom, for the half-moon was only candles, made an indelible picture in my mind, 
rising. We felt at once wc were on the right that years have not effaced and never will, I 
track, as no one without special cause would have think. Sam was a quick and ready shot, and 
such a light at that hour— now one o’clock a.m. a. second’s delay might have made a very different 
Cautiously approaching the cabin, we fastened ending to our little expedition. We handcuffed 
the team horses to some willow-bushes. One our prisoners, and taking them to the wagon, let 
rider dismounting, the other rode slowly up to them sit down, while two of our party went 
the open door, leading the odd horse. Opposite down the gulch to intercept the friend who was 

the door stood the hearth, on which was piled to bring Sam his fresh horse. But we did not 

a roaring fire of pine-logs, the light from which find him. Possibly, he saw something wrong on 
streamed into the outside darkness, and gave the nearing the cabin, and so retired, 
brilliant gleam we had noticed a mile away. Our Placing our prisoners in the wagon, we started 
plan was to personate the friend \A \ o was bring- homeward, the riders in front to show the road, 
ing the fresh horse for Sam to escape on. We as it was now getting very dark, heavy clouds 
were uncertain whether this plan would succeed ; having come up. Suddenly two strange horse- 
but we had little time for consideration, and had men appeared in front, and they were as sud- 
to work quickly. dcnly challenged by our riders, ordered to 

The old man in the cabin hearing the horses’ instantly throw up their hands and state who 
steps outside, came to the door, and with eyes they were and their business. This request was 
half-blinded by the sudden change from light to backed up by the presenting of two navy re- 
darkness, could only 6ee the outlines of the volvers almost in their faces. Raising tlieir 
animals and man before lriin. lie said: 1 Is that hands, and declaring they were unarmed— which we 
you, George?’ not suspecting the ruse being found to be true, on searching them- they indig- 
played on him. liantlv protested against our nigh-handed action, 

Our man in a low tone replied: ‘Yes; where claiming their riglite as American citizens to 
are the boys?’ — meaning Sam and his son. traverse the Public Range when and where they 

‘ Lying just behind the corral, having a snooze,’ pleased. By way of reply we ordered them to 
was the answer. fall in behind our wagon, our riders following 

To slip off his liorse and tie both animals by close behind them, with a hint that attempts at 
their halter-straps to the cabin post was but escape might be dangerous. We knew them to 
a moment’s work, and then, in a low hissing be active friends and partisans of our prisoners, 
whisper, we Heard the words of call: ‘Come and a rescue was quite a possible undertaking ; so 
quick, boys; we ’ve got them.* we felt no scruple about gathering them in and 

We were standing as close in as we dared for taking jthem with us to our destination, where 
the firelight from the open door ; we had dashed we released them with some brief but good advice 
through a mountain stream in front of the cabin, as to avoiding bad company in future — advice 
failing to find the log footway, and were soaking that did not seem to be appreciated, judging from 
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the volleys of profanity they hurled at us ns they 
retired. At the village, a friendly storekeeper 
opened his place, lighted stove and lamps, and 
there we kept guard over our men till daylight, 
giving them hot coffee, whisky, bread, and cigars 
— all we .had. Then safely tucking them up in 
the wagon, handcuffed, and also chained to the 
seat, under the escort of the Sheriff and two men, 
we saw them well on their way to the county jail, 
some twenty-five miles off. Loud was the wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth amongst the friends of 
the gang next clay when they realised our success 
and their utter failure. Our own satisfaction was 
not lessened by the reflection that three of our 
party were Englishmen. I 


THE WOODLANDS IIOAK, 

The heavy rime of a wintry morning lies white 
and cold on the wide bare fields, that are shrouded 
in the distance by yet colder volumes of cloudy 
vapour, that rolls heavily in mid-air as the chill 
north wind rises and falls in uncertain cdtlies 
round the leafless trees. Here and there an old 
barn or cowshed stands cold and desolate-looking 
in the misty silence ; the fruitful fields, so lately 
covered with the golden treasures of harvest, are 
now lying fallow, their ripened crops safely 
garnered. The laughing brook is transformed into 
a sullen stream, waiting for the few more degrees 
of frost to turn it into ice. There seems little 
inviting out of doors on such a day ; one shivers 
at the drifting mist and long shadowed lanes and 
stubble-fields, or turnip patches, where a few 
sheep are hurdled in closely. But wait awhile 
— there is still plenty to interest any one with 
observant eyes ; the lanes are lonety, hut the 
hedgerows are bright with the berries of hips 
and haws ; and in and out amongst the bare 
thorn-bushes are scores of tits and sparrows, 
hunting for their food, with busy, restless wings, 
and quaint little chirpings of exultation and 
satisfaction. 

Now comes a chilly gleam from the pallid sun, 
and lights up the innumerable crystals clinging 
to the trees and hedgerows, where yet straggle 
long trails qf blackberry, with four or five 
brilliant leaves not yet fallen, and some soddened 
fruit. Down in the sedgy ditch are brilliant orange 
berries of the wild arum. Farther on, a turn 
brings us to the woods, where the close under- 
growth shelters, snug and warm, so many of our 
friends of fur and feather, where hares, rabbits, 
amd squirrels burroV in comfortable quarters. 
Fieldfares and redwings are busy amongst the 
berry-bearing trees, uttering soft undernotes in 
call and reply. Flocks of finches rise hastily 
from the heaps of dead leaves, where their insect 
' and larva food is found, uttering their sharp 
4 Pink, Pink 1 as they whirl over the hedge ; 
and the active little tree-creeper 4 twits 9 gaily 
from the fork of a decayed branch as it digs its 
sharp slender beak under the mossy licnen- 
covered bark for the minute grubs and flies it 
finds them Under the low-growing branches of 
the hotly there is a covey of partridges hustled 
close 40 the ground. As they rise sharply and 


4 whir ' away, you find the dry rnoss is warm and 
soft and sweet-smelling. . 

The early part of winter was singularly mild 
and open-very little frost before Christmas ; and 
now, early as it is in the year, faint touches of 
renewed life are visible in the hardier shrubs 
and plants— the opines of the beech and birch 
are brighter : under the dead leaves are green 
blades of grass ; and freshly budded violets, tiny 
green knots, but still there. Now and then the 
rooks grow noisy and whirl about the tree-tops. 

The sun has disappeared again, and the wind 
moans fitfully in ' the hedges ; the mist has 
changed to heavy gray clouds ; the atmosphere 
seems charged with a fine impalpable powder, 
that falls through the leafless trees with a soft 
hissing sound: faster it comes down, and lo ! in 
a few minutes the scene has changed ; a white 
cold mantle is over the woods’ that looked so 
warm and sheltered ; and getting into the lane, 
the whirling north wind drives round the corner 
and over the barren uplands, with a keen sharp- 
ness unfelt in the morning. The sharp fine snow 
cuts the face into a tingling glow ; hut the nerves 
are braced ; and striding quickly homewards 
through the eddying wind, imagination pictures 
the warm room and red firelight that will wel- 
come our return the more pleasantly for tfur brisk, 
invigorating walk through the rough weather. 


OLD VOICES. 

Across the seas they come to me, 

Old voices of a happier day, 

When Love was young and Hope was high, 

And flowers grew bright about my way. 

I sit within the rose-girt pane, 

And watch the tranquil western sun 
Dip gently in the golden sea, 

And think of friends for ever gone. 

And while I gaze and think, to me 
There come old voices o’er the sea. 

1 hear them when alone I stroll 
Along the white surf-beaten shore ; 

They mingle in the fisher’s song. 

Heard ’mid the lull of ocean’s roar : 

And when with toilsome steps, and slow, 

I struggle up the fern -clad cliffs 
Which slope in beauty from the bay, 

And watch far off the fading skiffs, 

They whisper of old times to ine, 

These voices from across the sea. 

So when night curtuins sea and shore, 

And white stars gleam across the. wild, 

And underneath the shadowy limes : 

With thoughts of other days beguiled 
1 linger long, too sad to rest, 

For in this lonely heart of mine, 

There whisper as from long ago 
Old echoes that have grown divine ; 

Old echoes from across the sea, 

They whisper of old times to me. 

William Cowan. 
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A CITY OF WISCONSIN. 

BY ONE OF ITS CITIZENS. 

Perhaps some of your readers would desire to 
hear of the rise of a town or city in what, forty 
years ago, could well be styled the Far West, 
situated as the site was then in the wilds of 
Wisconsin. But in a country of the size of 
the United States of America, where the cur- 
rent of immigration is continually flowing past a 
certain point towards the setting sun, the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Oshkosh think they cannot 
any longer be classed as residing in the Far 
West, and they themselves are apt to apply that 
term to such places as border on the Rocky j 
Mountains, or those States which are bounded by 
the Pacific Ocean. The name of Oshkosh is so 
unique and uncommon, that to many residents 
of distant places in the country it is popularly 
supposed to be a mythic city, they not even \ 
taking the trouble to look the matter up in a 
gazetteer. In the large theatres of ^ the eastern 
cities, when the funny man bounces on the stage 
and is asked where he comes from, if he gives 
Oshkosh as the answer, he is invariably greeted 
with the most tumultuous applause, a circum- 
stance which is certain to raise the ire of any 
citizen of our burgh who may happen to be pres- 
ent However, there is no question but that 
our beautiful city really exists, and that of lute 
years it has been coming into prominence, not 
only as a summer resort, but in various other 
ways, as we shall see. 

The city was originally named after a cele- 
brated chief of a tribe of Indians who jmade the 
shores of Lake Winnebago in years gone by their 
hunting-grounds. The situation is pleasant and 
well chosen, being on a point at which the Fox 
River enters the lake. This latter body of water 
is about thirty miles in length, and from ten to 
fourteen in breadth. Its depth will not average 
more than twenty-five feet. It is the largest 
body of fresh water within the confines of a 
single State, and its appearance indicates that it 


was far larger in former times — a fact which can 
easily be confirmed by the shells, sand, and drift 
fount# at long distances from its present bound- 
aries. Along the ridges and high lands which 
border the lake, traces of the Glacial Age are 
plainly to be seen in«the boulders, composed of 
granite and gneiss, which are to be found scat- 
tered about, and which vary in size from a foot 
in diameter to several tons in weight. There 
are no quarries of any such stone to be found 
near here, and these wanderers seem to be well 
rounded and scored from the friction to which 
they had been subjected. 

Oshkosh in former years was a great lumber 
centre, and nearly all the ‘cut 1 — that is, the 
daily output of a saw-mill — was then disposed 
of within the State, to supply the needs of the 
emigrant^ who flocked to the land of promise. 
The supply of standing pine was then situated 
only at a short distance from the settlement, and 
the logs which were cut in the winter could be 
sawn early in the following summer : but now, 
all is changed ; the standing pine is distant from 
the city over two hundred miles, and it takes a 
second summer to float the saw-logs to the few 
mills which are still in operation. Nearly all 
the saw-mills have been moved up north nearer 
to the pine, and the few which remain supply 
the higher grades of lumber for the use of such 
factories as make sash, doors, and Venetian blinds. 
There are more of these articles turned out in a 
year here than in any other city of the United 
States. Some of the factories make as many as 
a thousand doors, witji sash and blinds in the 
same proportion, in a single day. Oshkosh also 
possesses the hugest match-factory in the country, 
an establishment which is yearly being extended 
in size ; and if the white pine only holds out, 
there is no telling what will be its ultimate 
capacfty. 

The unit of measure in lumber in Wisconsin, 
and in fact all over the States, is one thousand 
superficun feet one inch in thickness. It is sold 
at so much per thousand, according to grade. 
The mills in Oshkosh range in capacity from 
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an output of sixty up to one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand feet every ten hours, that being 
considered a day’s work ; but such capacity or 
output, great as it seems, is far exceeded by mills 
in the northern peninsula of Michigan, some of 
which are able to cut two hundred and fifty 
thousand feet each day. 

Within the past six years, band-saws have 
entirely superseded the large five-feet circulars 
formerly in use. The reason of the change is, 
that thinner saws can be made to do the work 
better, and with less waste of material, for that 
which heretofore passed off in refuse or sawdust 
is now utilised as lumber. ( It would have been 
well had the change in the cutting of lumber 
been introduced years ago, for then there would 
not have been the reckless waste of the magni- 
ficent pine forests of this section of the country. 

The first or highest class of saw-logs are com- 
posed of soft white pine, and eminently suited 
for the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, and 
match-splints. Therefore no logs but of a supe- 
rior grade are commonly sent for sale to Oshkosh, 
for the cost of driving or of floating a lows class 
of logs a distance of two hundred miles would 
not pay expenses ; such a class of logs being 
manufactured into ‘culls* — the cheapest class of 
lumber — and ‘common* lumber, near the spot 
where they were cut ; and when manufactured, 
the lumber is shipped per rail to the various 
States where there is a demand for it. 

But the industry which dwarfs and over- 
shadows all others in our beautiful burgh at 
present is the cutting of iqe on Lake Winnebago. 
The winter of 1889-90 was a phenomenal one all 
over the western States. Even in this latitude 
there were but a few really cold days, and as 
a consequence, little if any ice could be put up 
at Milwaukee, Chicago, or other cities. Those 
companies engaged in the business south of us 
were therefore compelled to come nortl/ to get a 
supply for the vast requirements of their trade 
during the coming summer. This state of a flairs 
happened only twice before in a period of seven- 
teen years. It is difficult for a person living in a 
cool climate like that of the British Islands to 
realise the magnitude of the ice industry in the 
United States. What a few years since was 
considered as a luxury, is now regarded as an 
article of prime necessity. Its uses arc so various, 
that I do not see how people could get along 
without it The daily supply deposited in the 
kitchens of the rich and poor forms but a small 
portion of the uses to which it is applied. The 
demand for it at the breweries, the meat- markets, 
the creameries, and also in the shipping of fish 
and fruits in the Refrigerating cars, consumes a 
quantity which is enormous. To stand on the 
banks of our lake and view the fifteen hundred 
or perhaps two thousand men together with the 
large squadron of horses and portable steam- 
engines, all at work from six o’clock in the 
morning till ten at night, then a person is apt to 
realise m a small degree the magnitude of the 
work, 'and the vast quantity of ice necessary 
to carry a few cities safely over our fervid 
summers. 

Oshkosh is only one of the places on. our lake 
where the ice companies work ; they are also to 
be feting, equally fiusy wherever there are ship- 
ping' facili ties, or where the various railroads can 


run side-tracks to the water. This statement 
applies not only to Lake Winnebago, but to every 
body of water all over the North-west from wbicli 
ice can be loaded on the cars and shipped south. 
The system applied here to the work reduces the 
cost of cutting the ice and placing it either in 
the gigantic stores or on board the cars to from 
sevenpence to one and sevenpence per ton ; and 
the freight to Chicago is about four shillings- 
more ; while speculators in 1890 were buying 
up all the ice in Oshkosh at from ten shillings 
to twelve and sixpence per ton— thus giving a 
handsome profit to the ice-cutters. The quantity 
cut that year within six weeks and stored here 
was computed at one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons ; and during that time one thousand cars 
have been shipped direct, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty tons each car. The ice on the lake runs 
from fourteen to twenty inches *in thickness ; and 
in exceptionally cold winters it has been as thick 
as three feet. When an ice-field is chosen for 
operations, the snow has to be removed with 
scrapers and dumped into a hole in the water ; 
then a man marks it off with an ice-plough, 
drawn by a steady team of horses, into oblong 
squares sixteen by twenty-jipur inches ; and he | 
is followed by the regular ice-ploughs, which 
cut four inches in depth, and compioirly go over 
the field a second time. The work is now ready 
for the crew of men furnished with slender steel 
bars, provided with chisel points, who force the 
blocks of ice asunder with a single downward 
stroke ; and then they are pushed through a nar- 
row canal by another crew till they are hoisted 
by the steam-engines, in endless chains, up an 
inclined plane either into the stores or on board 
the railroad cars. 

The instruments which are used to cut into the 
ice, although called ploughs, do not bear much 
resemblance to those used in tillage. They con- 
sist of seven cast-steel cutters, three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, secured in a plough-beam, and 
all set on one level. They are kept very sharp, 
and do the work most effectively. A team of 
horses draws them along with all the ease pos- 
sible. Oshkosh has derived a most substantial 
benefit frornetliis industry, as it comes at a season 
of the year when work is difficult to procure, and 
a large portion of the population would otherwise 
be compelled to pass the winter in enforced idle- 
ness. 

The companies cutting ice here, besides paying 
out large sums for labour, buy all their supplies 
of lumber, nails, and sawdust for packing, at this 
point, and the city gives in return many acres of 
frozen water. There is no doubt of it but Osh- 
kosh gets the best of the bargain. 

That portion of Wisconsin contiguous to the 
State of Michigan is rich in iron and copper 
deposits, nor is it destitute of even veins of 
silver an<\ gold ; but the latter two are not present 
in such quantities as would be considered worth 
the cost of development. The State of Michigan a 
is also abundantly supplied with mineral wealth ; * 
but in neither cose can any of the ore taken 
out in the State be smelted near the mines, 
for there is no coal found in either of these 
States. It is much to be regretted that there 
is no fuel for smelting purposes; for if there 
were, this would be one of the greatest manu- 
facturing points on the face of the globe, as the 
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people have all the vim and push for which 
the North-western States are famous. 

It certainly does seem strange to have such 
vast bodies of mineral wealth m sight and yet 
possess no adequate means of utilising it on the 
spot. The ore has all to be shipped to Cleveland 
by boat, and to Joliet by rail, as at these points 
coal is abundant, and there are large smelting- 
works whdre the ore can be got ready for the 
market. The ore is of the richest that is mined, 
much of it being composed of hematite, and 
resembles a pure pigment of a deep-brown colour, 
and is so soft as to be easily crushed to powder 
under the foot. 

The copper mines have every indication of 
having been worked in prehistoric times, for 
the galleries of former days are to be seen, and 
even the tools uqed hi taking out the deposits 
were found by the miners who now work them. 
The woodwork of these tools was decayed, and 
fell to dust when touched, but the metal part j 
was as intact as when formerly used. By whom 
were these tools wielded ? Not certainly by the J 
Indians of to-day, for they had not the industry . 
to use tools, neither 'Ud they possess any weapons j 
constructed of me! when they first came in [ 
contact wiih the virtu races. \Ve find well-con- 
structed copjA. spears and lances scattered all ( 
over the north-western country, but we never 
for a moment entertain the idea that they ever 
belonged to the races with whom we have been ! 
brought in contact. We know their ancestors 
must have been too lazy and nomadic to have 
manufactured such things. 

In all human probability they belonged to 
a race of partially civilised beings, possibly 
the mound-builders, who certainly antedate the 
present Indian race. We find evidence even at 
this late (lay of the works of this curious people, 
who covered all the beautiful spots in the West 
with effigies of their industry, which in many 
instances have escaped the march of improve- 
ment and the plough of the pioneer. These 
mounds in the early spring attract the attention 
of even the most casual visitor, who may happen 
to see in the dark-green grass eithej the figures 
of fanciful animals depicted on the tumuli, or 
else a class which has become, like their deline- 
ators, extinct. 

To this race also may have belonged the 
shapely copper spear and lance heads formed 
with socket joints now to be found in the 
museums of the country, and also the pieces 
of pottery, which are daily turned up with the 
plough as it passes over the sites of their former 
villages. In this State we often find what is 
called ‘float copper/ which are pieces varying 
in weight from one to five pounds scattered 
promiscuously. They are formed of very pure 
copper, and appear certainly at one time to have 
been subjected to intense heat. Not unfrequently 
masses of ore one and two hundred pounds in 
|* weight have been discovered, which possibly 
formed part of a moraine in the glacial age of 
the world. It is .to be regretted that the cupidity 
of the finders induced them to sell these masses, 
instead of depositing them in some museum with 
a short account of their history, so far as known, 
and other circumstances which might be of in- 
* terest with regard to them. A few years ago 
one of these masses was built into a culvert on 


the main road in the township of Black Wolf, 
six 'lniles south of Oshkosh, and it was only 
when heavy rains had washed away the stiff 
clay from it that its brightness revealed it to 
be an almost solid lump of copper. 

At the south-western portion of Lake Superior, 
where it forms the northern boundary o t Wis- 
consin, there is a cluster of islands known as 
the Apostles Group. These islands are not only 
rich in mineral wealth, but also possess quarries 
of a valuable description of stone, of a dark- 
brown variety, whicn is largely used in the 
Western cities as a feeing for the more important 
and expensive buildings. The freedom from 
flaws or cracks in these quarries renders it pos- 
sible to obtain stone of almost any size. There 
is one at present being got out intended for exhi- 
bition et the Columbian exposition at Chicago, 
which stone will be the largest monolith in the 
world. It is said to be thirty feet longer than 
the obelisk now in Central Park, New York, 
which was brought a few years ago from Egypt. 
Special ' flat cars will have to be built for the 
transportation of the stone to the Garden City, 
and when it is in position on the Fair grounds, 
it will no doubt attract the attention of the 
foreigners who will ensue to visit us. The speed 
with which it was taken from the quarry bed 
will serve to show the world that with the appli- 
ances of to-day we can in a few weeks accom- 
plish work which would task the ancient Egyp- 
tians several years to perform. With the aid 
of steam, diamond drills, and the electric light, 
we have of course the Genii in harness of which 
the Orientals only dreamed. Still, in one thing 
they will surpass us, for their stone being coverea 
with hieroglyphics, will plainly tell its own 
stwy, as it lias told it for centuries ; ours, being 
unlettered, will require the aid of the printing- 
press to tell its history to the passing stranger. 
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CHAPTER VII.- 


-HOW AINSWORTH SOLVED HIS 
PROBLEM. 


When he was on the platform among a crowd 
of people, he began to wonder whether the days 
of the week, as well as he, had gone wrong ; by 
tlie calendar it should be Wednesday, and yet 
the show of the platform was as that of Saturday. 
When he entered the train — he travelled third- 
class, as every intelligent, humane, and self- 
respecting young man should travel — and ob- 
served that he was in the ifiidst of those who 
were plainly holiday-makers, he was certain the 
times must be out of joint. Then, suddenly, he 
remembered it was Whitsuntide ; and that ex- 
plained all. For Whitsuntide is tlie great Feast 
—as it were, the Feast of Tabernacles — of Lan- 
cashire. In the south, men forget that it is 
Whitsuntide after Tuesday ; but in Lancashire 
it is Whitsuntide from Sunday to Sunday. Then 
manufactures, mining, and handicrafts are mostly 
idle for a week ; then the voice of the cornet 
and the fife are heard in the land, and then the 
whole population ‘wallers— like Tom Sawyer — 
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‘in Sunday schools,’ Sunday-school treats, and 
Sunday-school processions. 

All these manners and customs of Whitsuntide 
Ainsworth was well enough acquainted with, 
but he had forgotten it was Whitsuntide. Now 
that he- remembered, he was struck with its sig- 
nificance. Were it not that he was being whirled 
to Holdsworth as fast as the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company could carry him, 
he would have stayed in town ; for he was sure 
that Holdsworth Park would be overrun* by the 
gay and free young Sunday scholars. But he 
must go on ; and lie comforted himself with the 
thought that, at the worst, Holdsworth Park was 
large enough to afford some seclusion, even after 
the Sunday scholars had all the elbow-room they 
wanted. 

At Holdsworth not many passengers -left the 
train. They went their several ways, and he 
alone went on to Holdsworth Park. In the lane 
leading towards the village he witnessed a scene 
which reminded him of a similar one in Charlotte 
Brontes Shirley , a scene which it would be im- 
possible to see enacted out of our dear, delight- 
ful, absurd, but good-humoured England. From 
opposite directions came with brazen bands and 
flaunting banners the Suvday-school processions 
of church and chapel ; and Ainsworth mounted 
the bank to witness the encounter ; for the lane 
was not wide enough to permit each to pass the 
other freely. On they came with clergyman and 
pastor at their head, like captains of their troop, 
and with school teachers distributed along their 
flanks like sergeants and corporals. When they 
met, however, the one did not pass triumphantly 
through the other, as in Shirley ^ but each halted. 
The captain of each troop made a sign for silence 
to his band ; he then approached his vis-a*vis 
with his hat off and shoot hands with him, and 
after that gave the word for the band to strike 
up again — this time the same sacred tune. The 
bands played the tune through together, the 
troops facing each other as much as was possible, 
while some of the non-commissioned and private 
on either side looked not too well pleased with 
the situation. Ainsworth, however, was delighted : 
if the scene was a trifle absurd, it was friendly 
and humane ; and when, the music in common 
being played, the two troops filed past each other 
as best they could, he saict to himself: ‘Behold, 
how good and. how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity ! But, if I am not mis- 
taken, the real cause of this display of good 
feeling is that very kindly gentleman, George 
Suffield. It is impossible for both parson and 
pastor to be friendly with him — as 1 am sure 
they must be— and not to be friendly with each 
other. So shines a good man in a naughty 
world.’ 

Thus thinking of the admirable Suffield, and 
all his humane and generous ways, he wandered 
on into the tidy, trim village ana forgot for the 
time his own anxiety. The village seemed 
deserted of all save a few of the very oldest and 
the very youngest of its population. IIe#e and 
there a gaffer or a gammer sat on a doorstep or 
on a stool against the wall, blinking and basking 
in the sun, and holding in a striving {youngster 
with a tether of web selvedge and the impassive- 
ness of Fate. Hero and tnere a cat lay on a 
windowsill, limp with heat, and looking like 


a dish-clout flung out to dry ; and here and there 
a dog spread himself at ease in the warm dust 
of the road, as if he well knew there was no 
danger to be apprehended from passing carts or 
other vehicles that day. Through this peaceful 
scene Ainsworth passed, knowing well its mean- 
ing : that all the active population were gone 
to disport and to feast in Holdsworth Park. 

He continued on liis way till lie reached the 
lake or dam. He walked to a spot on its bank 
where grew some alders and threw himself on 
the turf that sprang soft and green in their shade. 
Bucks and swans swam towards him in expecta- 
tion of crumbs ; but he had none to give them, 
and they left him with sounds of derision. Thus 
undisturbed and abstracted, he at length turned 
his attention to the purpose for which he had 
made this excursion. He put it in his pipe with 
his bird’s-eye, and for some time smoked with 
great deliberation. He had, as I have said, a 
problem to solve and a corollary, but the corollary 
proved — like a lady’s postscript — to be the more 
important of the two. Should he — as his editor 
haa desired — ‘tone down the severity’ of his 
dramatic criticism? Certainly not! Wliat? 
Write to the prompting of something other than 
his own judgment ! — to the dictation of some 
one other than himself ! Surrer.def his right 
of opinion, which any young man in the pit could 
freely exercise ! Of what use was criticism if 
it was not free ? He would maintain the 
birthright of the critic. That meant, therefore, 
that he must resign his post on The Lancashire 
Gazette , which implied that he must seek occu- 
pation elsewhere. But where? Since ever he 
liad left Oxford and come to Lancashire, he had 
looked forward to a Loudon career ; was the 
time arrived for that ? He doubted it. It would 
be a perilous thing to launch himself on the wide 
sea of London journalism with no better recom- 
mendation than that he had quarrelled 'with the 
editor of The Lancashire Gazette. But if he could 
not risk the resignation of his present post, he 
must fall in with the wish of his chief, and ‘ tone 
down,’ &c. — and that, of course, he could not do. 

Yet And so the discussion with himself 

went on in the undecisive way we all know. 

While he smoked and revolved these things, 
lie let his eyes idly rove about the lake and over 
the features of a new building which Suffield 
had reared upon the opposite bank, a building 
which Ainsworth believed was set apart for some 
new and secret process of calico-printing. As his 
eye ranged vaguely from window to window, 
suddenly he saw as it were a vision of a black 
face and a white turban. What had overcome 
him that such a hallucination should present 
itself to him then? He took his pipe from his 
mouth, rubbed his hand across liis eyes, and 
looked again. The vision had disappeared ; but 
as he continued looking, slow to believe that wliat 
he had seen was merely a creature of his brain, 
he saw it again at another window— again the 
black head and neck— with the face half-averted 
— and the white turban ! He looked steadily, and 
saw the head pass slowly from window to window, 
as if the person to whom the head was attached 
were attentively examining everything as he 
moved along ! It was difficult not to believe 
that he saw a living human being ; and yet how 
was it possible that a black man in a white 



turban should be alone in a Lancashire mill? fine recipes at your respectable service, sir; 
It would not be mbre strange to see some morn- hope you like an economical dish which little 
ing a Moorish Kadi sitting cross-legged on the care and attention is given to it.’ 
bench of magistrates of the borough. ‘Thank you very much/ said Ainsworth, feel- 

He jumped up, determined to have his doubt ing that tne man meant well, however he ex- 
settled, and made his way round towards the pressed himself. ‘ May I ask if you also belong 
building. He was brought up short, however, to the parties of amusement ?’ 
by finding that the great gates which admitted * No, sir/ answered Daniel, smiling again; ‘the 

to the precincts of the works were firmly closed, fact is I myself am servant, cook, et cetera, to the 
as was also the little postern against the lodge. Sahib .Raynor, now staying at the great Hall.’ 

It seemed, too, that tne lodge and gate keeper ‘ What I Mr Raynor the traveller ? He has 
must be making holiday with' the rest ; for no come, then V 

knocking on his door or on the postern brought ‘With regard to Jour speeches, sir, the Sahib 
any response. Ainsworth therefore turned away, Raynor came the day before it was yesterday.* 
and went back to the spot under the alders, ‘And do you/ said Ainsworth, foolishly think- 
whence he had seen the vision of the black man. ing to catch his black man unawares— -‘do you 
He waited for some time, but no black man often have business down there at the works all 
reappeared: and* then he wandered down the by youfeelf 

dough. ‘Sir/ said Daniel, smiling most serenely, ‘I 

The more lie thought of his vision the more take myself all alone for agreeable walks in the 
it disturbed him. It disturbed him more than scenery ; I range my mind ; I improve myself in 
it would have disturbed a man of less knowledge the great England and Lancashire ; and I practise 
and speculation. He knew, for instance, that the conversations and the ways and the means. 
Suflield had some secret of his business shut up Good-morning ; good-bye, sir.’ 
in that building where he had seen the black Bewildered to find the right meaning in that 
man; he knew that in the town there were maze of words, and rebuffed in his attempt to 
several Pa."see merchants, active with real intcl- catch the man out, •Ainsworth said ‘ Good-bye * 
lectual activity and crafty with true Eastern somewhat gruffly and went on his way. In the 
craft ; and he knew that the Parsecs of Bombay park, outside the lawn before the mansion, he 
were at that hour striving their utmost to com- saw there was a great tent pitched, towards which 
pete with Lancashire for the cotton and calico streams of stragglers were setting from all 
trade of India. What more likely, then, than quarters, and in and out of which men and 
that a creature of theirs should be commissioned women were hasting and flitting, like bees to 
to spy out what lie could of Suffield’s successful and from a hive. It seemed the centre of interest 
methods? He resolved to seek Suftield out and and activity, and towards it, therefore, he bent 
tell him what he had seen. his steps. While he was yet a good way off, 

lie crossed the stream by a narrow foot-bridge Suffield hailed him from the door of the tent 
and climbed the opposite side of the dough to "‘ Holloa, Ainsworth 1 Come along, my son ; 
enter the park. lie crossed into the park by that better late than never.* With him stood a young 
stile on which Suffield had sat in the early morn- lady in white — his daughter, Ainsworth could 
ing, and then — to his amazement — saw sauntering sec — ancf when the young man reached him, he 
on before him a man in a white turban and a continued : ‘ My little girl here and her cousin 
kind of white blouse girt about with a red sash called for you at the office to bring you along in 
or cummerbund. He quickened his pace to over- the carriage ; but you were gone : earlier uian 
take the man. When lie had overtaken him usual, eh V 

he was at a loss what to do. He could not ‘ I am sorry I missed them/ answered Ains- 
demand brusquely : ‘ Are you the person I saw worth, saluting Suffield’s daughter. ‘ But I darc- 
Mi one of the buildings of Suffield’s works V say I did leave the office a little earlier than I 
That appeared to him uncalled-for rudeness even commonly do.’ 

to a black man, who is, after all — as the under- But Suffield was evidently thinking of some- 
graduate said of his tutor — * a man and a brother.’ thing else already : the thought which would 
Not knowing what else to do, he was therefore always come uppermost in his mind was how he 
passing on, when the black man made him coula do a good turn to a friend, especially to 
P a J I ® e ‘ the friend that at the moment was by him. 

Respectable sir/ said lie, bowing low, with his ‘You’ve heard of Lord Clitheroe— the Earl of 
black hands crossed on his white bosom — ‘fine Padiliam’s son?’ said he, laying his hand on 
Englishman, with regards may I say ?* Ainsworth’s shoulder and speaking in his ear. 

Ainsworth stopped, ana the black man smiled ‘This is him ;* referring with his thumb to a tall, 
upon him in a simple childlike way that should full-bearded young man, who stood a step behind 
have banished suspicion. But Ainsworth felt a him talking with Miss Suffield, with critical but 
stern sense of duty ; moreover, although the admiring eyes bent upon her. ‘ He *s a clever 
mans words were intelligible, his meaning was fellow ; you ought to know him : he’s a rising 
not ; and he consequently did not smile in politician.* Then turning, with his hand still on 
, 1 i£ n * Ainsworth’s shoulder, he said — before Ainsworth 

ijo you mean, he asked, ‘that you wish to could utter ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay’ — ‘Clitheroe, let me 
speak to mo? introduce to you my friend, Mr Alan Ainsworth. 

! ® ai< ^ Daniel — for of course it was he — I think you two should know each other.’ 

trU i y menfclon iL Jf yon look for the It wa* done easily, without the slightest vulgar 
I«rties ot amusement, I beg to say they are touch of ostentation or obsequiousness, as if 
almost at the dining off the people, and besides George Suffield had been to the manner bom: 
several national foods, curries made by me from which Ainsworth was inclined to wondbr at, till 
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HAMPSTEAD HEATH TREASURE-TROVE. 


her love worth winning, precipitated feelings 
which had long been hanging about him like a 
haze. Now he saw in a burning light that it was 
a matter of the supremest moment that Isabel 
Raynor should love him, and him alone. Now 
he felt himself a new, a stronger, a more resolute, 
a more clear-seeing and alert man. His problem 
was solved and its corollary. His way was made 

S lain before him : he must leave Lancashire and 
'he Lancashire Gazette , and compel reluctant 
Fortune to befriend him in that London where 
Isabel lived and moved and had her being. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH TREASURE-TROVE. 

During the afternoon of the 21st of July 1892, 
whilst seated beneath a tree upon Hampstead 
Heath, a lady was astonished to see protruding 
from the ground and glistening in the sunshine 
something which upon closer examination proved 
to be a portion of a candlestick, with another part 
lying close beside it. Her little child who was 
with her proceeded with his spade to turn over 
the loose mould, the result being the further 
discovery of two flasks and a smaller portion of a 
candelabrum, * In accordance with an Act passed 
in the reign of Edward I., it is customary for the 
coroner of the district in which such objects ore 
discovered to hold an inquiry. The result of 
the inquiry into the objects found upon Hamp- 
stead Heath was to prove that they had been 
discovered as stated, and constituted what is 
known as Treasure- trove ; as a result, the objects 
were formally handed over to the Treasury, who 
in modern times usually give the finders of such 
trove the bullion value of the material, if such 
objects are required for public institutions, coins 
and materials not so required becoming the pro- 
perty of the finder. These objects, forming an 
interesting section in the history of French art, 
have been sent to the South Kensington Museum, 
where they are now to be seen. 

The treasure-trove consists of two spirit or 
scent flasks with screw tons ; a small flat cup with 
handles ; two sockets and nozzles of candlesticks ; 
and one small portion, probably the handle, of a 
cup or a portion of a candelabrum ; the weight of 
the whole being nearly fifty-nine ounces. The 
flasks are rectangular in form, and are similar 
in shape to the tea-caddies of the last century. 
They are both of very massive silver gilt, and are 
ornamented on the four sides with similar decora- 
tion, consisting of a flowing scroll at the base, 
from which arises a stem with branching floral 
ornament. The third object consists of a flattened 
cup, with handles in the form of griffins* heads 
with attenuated bodies. It has in raised-work 
around the body a row of acanthus leaf orna- 
ment alternating with tongue ornament The 
two sockets and nozzles of candlesticks are en- 
circled by acanthus leaves, which appear to have 
been made separately and afterwords attached to 
the body. 

These objects are very interesting, although it is 
somewhat difficult to say whether the ornamenta- 
tion upon them is English or French. The body 
of the flasks is undoubtedly French, having been 
made in Paris in 1672 ; but the ornamentation is 
made after the style of English work of that 


period, similar work being found upon cups and 
tankards having English Hall marks exhibited 
near them in the Museum. The decoration 
appears to have beeh cast and afterwards 
chiselled. 

Before mentioning the marks found upon these 
objects it may not be uninteresting to note those 
which French manufacturers were compelled to 
place upon their goods. From the year 1506, the 
makers of plate usually placed their initials upon 
such pieces, these initials afterwards becoming 
known as the ‘Maker’s Mark. 1 From the years 
1275 to 1791, it was necessary to have stamped 
upon each object the ‘punch of the Common 


upon each object the ‘punch of the Common 
Hull.’ In 1275, when its use was first ordered 
by Philip le Hardi, it consisted of a fleur-de-lis ; 
from 1461 to 1783 it was some letter of the 
alphabet, over which was placed a crown. The 
letter ‘C’ was used in Paris in 1671-72. 

The sovereigns Henry III. and Louis XIII., in 
order to increase the revenue, had endeavoured 
to impose a tax upon plate ; but it was not until 
the r^fign of Louis XI V. that this tax was success- 
fully imposed by an order dated March 31, 1672. 
The first mark used for this duty was the Mint 
letter of the town placed beneath a fleur-de-lis, 
and was known as •the yoincon da charge , or 
‘Farmer’s Mark,’ which letter lor Paris was ‘A.* 
Nine years later, a second mark was placed upon 
gold and silver smith’s work, in order that the 
tax might be more strictly enforced, and consisted 
of jfi small mark, such as a human head, or that 
of some bird or beast. These Farmers’ marks 
lasted until the abolition of all taxes in 1791. 

Upon the base of both of the flasks found upon 
Hampstead Heath is seen the Farmer’s mark, 
being the letter ‘ A’ surmounted by a crown with 
three fleurs-de-lis, one above the ‘A’ and one 
on either side, constituting the mark of Vincent 
Fortier, the Farmer-general of Duties from October 
1672 to October 1680. One of the flasks lias also 
the letter 4 A ’ surmounted by a crown, being the 
Paris punch of the Common Hall. The second 
llusk lias a crown and a part of another letter, 
probably ‘ C,’ which lias already been noted as 
being the Paris mark for 1672 ; and also bears 
the initials ‘ L. R.’ separated by small lines and 
having two leaves beneath. 

In regard to the ornamentation, which has 
already been described, upon these flasks, it is 
almost certain that it has been made by some 
other artist than the person who actually made 
them, for upon both are found the initials , 
* P. D. N.’ punched into the floral ornament* sur- j 
mounted by a hanging flower with clusters of 
fruit in a semicircle, these latter being very 
minute and indistinct Tlfcsc initials appear 
twice upon one of the flasks, whereas upon the 
base the maker’s mark, 'L. 11.,’ appears, from 
which it may be inferred that the flask is of 
French origin, the ornamentation upon it having 
been cost and chiselled by some English artist 

Upon the base of the cup there is a maker’s 
mark consisting of a *T’ and ‘I ’ separated by 
two Inmute tongue-like pieces, being the only 
mark appearing upon it It is probably English 
work of about the year 1685, a church iu Glouces- 
tershire tiaving a similar cup bearing this date 
upon it 

As in all treasure-trove, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to account for its being bidden away. The 
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objects found upon Hampstead Heath may 
have been stolen, and then hidden away,, the 
person so stealing dying and leaving no trace 
of their whereabouts ; or they may have been 
hidden away in order to escape the great destruc- 
tion of # plate which took place in 1697, in the 
time of William III., or on account of the fear 
of a French invasion early in the present cen- 
tury. It was stated at the inquiry that the 
objects may have been immersed m the Thames 
mud for some time previous to their being placed 
where they were eventually found. 

Many valuable objects of • the gold and silver 
smith’s art have been recovered during the pres- 
ents century as treasure-trove : among the most 
celebrated may be mentioned that known as the 
Hildesheim Treasure, on account of its having 
been found near Hildesheim in 1869.* Some 
German soldiers who were at work outside the 
walls of the city were throwing up a trench for 
rifle-practice, and unearthed this valuable collec- 
tion of thirty objects, most of which are Greek 
and Roman in form. The collection at the t pres- 
ent time is to be seen in the Berlin Museum, and 
consists chiefly of cups, a patera, dishes, stewpans, 
and plates, together with table and lamp sup- 
ports. The most important object amongst them 
is a large bowl standing upon a small foot, and 
having small handles, probably used for mixing 
wine and water. It is considered likely that 
they may have formed the camp service of a 
Roman commander. Since the Romans had 
no settlement as. far north as Hildesheim, it is 
difficult to understand how these objects came 
to be placed where they were found. It is 
thought that they may have been stolen by or 
given to some chieftain, who afterwards was 
compelled to flee, and hid his treasure in the 
expectation of some day being able to return 
and unearth it. This treasure -trove probably 
dates from the first century a.d. 

On the banks of the river Argish, a tributary 
of the Danube, flowing from the Carpathians, 
some peasants found, in 1837, a very important 
collection of goldsmith’s work of the fourth 
century a.d., now known as the 1 Petrossa Treas- 
ure.’ Unfortunately, it was hidden away by 
(he finders and broken up ; and it was not until 
some time afterwards that its existence became 
known to the Government, and steps taken to 
secure the pieces. Out of twenty -two separate 
parts about twelve remain, these latter being 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and after- 
wards at the South Kensington Museum. The 
most important objects amongst them were a 
massive gold dish worth about one thousand 
pounds, which had been broken up into four 
portions, happily now placed together again, and 
a ewer twenty-one inches in height, having an 
elongated spherical body with a flat lip and 
handle. These two objects are classical in form, 
and were probably made in the fourth century. 
Their origin has given rise to much speculation ; 
by an expert they were thought to have, been 
made for military officers or colonists who had 
to flee suddenly before some inroad of the Huns, 
eithetsin the capital of the East or in that of 
an ^ftlying settlement of Hungary, W some 
Danfttrian province. 

In Spain, at a place near Toledo called La 
Fuexite de Gtt&rrazar, some peasants found, in 
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1868, a very valuable collection of goldsmith's 
work and precious stones at "a slight distance 
beneath the surface. They do not seem to have 
known that they had found anything very valu- 
able, and divided the spoil amongst themselves. 
At a little later period of time, some person seems 
to have heard of the find, and purchased all the 
portions, and joined them together again, and 
sent them to Paris, where they were purchased 
by and placed in the Cluny Museum. They 
are Spanish work of the seventh century, and 
consist of eleven. crowns of pure gold, some set 
with stones, others chased and worked in repouss /, 

I some of the fragments having chains attached to 
them. Upon one of the crowns in letters appears 
the name of King Swinthila (621. to 631 a.d.). 
Most of the crowns were votive offerings, which 
were usually hung over the altars of the churches. 
The character of the work is Gothic, most prob- 
ably founded on Roman art. 

In France, near Bernay, a farmer named 
Prosher Tauxin, whilst working in the fields, 
found a collection of silversmith’s work covered 
by a Roman tile. This treasure was subse- 
quently purchased by the State, and placed in 
tlie Biblioth^que Nationale, laris. From inscrip- 
tions upon the plate it is known that they formed 
the treasure of the Temple of Mefiury Augustus 
at Caneto, near Bernay, naving been dedicated to 
the gods by various people, among others by 
C. Propertius Secundus and Q. Domitius Jutus, 
and appear to have been placed in the spot where 
they were found some time during the third 
century a.d. The vases are of different epochs 
and of unequal merit, the oldest, which are the 
most beautiful, probably dating from the fourth 
to the second century B.C., and worked by the 
most skilful of the Greek chasers. Others are 
of a later date, up to the second century a.d., 
and would appear to be Gallo-Roman work. 

In Hungary, at Nagy-Szent-Miklos, in 1799, 
a very curious and interesting set of ewers, vases, 
cups, and bottles was imeurthed, since known 
as the Treasure of Attila. They are beautifully 
chased, engraved, and some worked in repousse, 
and were pvobably made by some tribes who were 
settled near the Danube m the fourth century, 
the workmanship having been assigned to the 
time of the Eastern Emperor Valens (364 to 
378 A.D.); in the fifth century they were pre- 
sumably in the possession of two chiefs of the 
‘Gepidce,’ that martial tribe who settled on the 
banks of the Danube, and who were subdued by 
Attila about the year 450 a.d. They are at the 
present time to be seen in the Museum of 
Antiquities at Vienna. 

Reproductions of all above objects are to be 
seen m the South Kensington Museum, and some 
of them also in the Museums of Edinburgh 
and Dublin and in other local Museums. 

Since the beginning of the century many 
valuable finds have been made, principally in 
silver, in Wales, the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, the Shetland Isles, and very 
generally all along the eastern sea-board of 
Scotland. The earliest and most noted of those 
Scottish finds was that of Nome’s Law, Fifeshire, 
to which a hawker about seventy years ago had 
made secret access. For many years afterwards 
he continued to dispose of portions of those silver 
relics in various quarters. It was not till 1839 
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‘THE HINT O’ HAIRST.’ 


that public attention was drawn to this, and a 
few relics were saved out of the* final destruction. 
These, however, are all well known to archaeo- 
logists, having been many times figured and 
described in the leading works on the subject of 
antiquities. 


‘THE HINT O* HAIRST.’ 

By Menie Muriel Dowik, Author of A Girl in the Karpathlans . 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. -—CHAP. I. 

It's dowle in the hint o' hairst. 

At the wa'gang o' the swallow, 

When the wind grows cauld and the burns grow bauld, 
And the woods are hingin’ yellow. 

Lady Gordon was sitting in the drawing-room, 
beside the large centre window ; she was looking 
out on the garden, which the last week of a late 
Scotch summer made very warm and full of 
colour ; but she did not see the Canterbury bells 
set out like cups and saucers of different tea-sets 
in all their precious varieties, and she did not 
notice the tall perfection of the single dahlias. 
Her face was lightly drawn in lines of perplex- 
ity, great, duress, and indecision ; the eyes 
always looked out from a consciousness of con- 
tinual sorrow, but just now there was all the 
added stress of a fresh difficulty. Rose Gordon { 
was leaning against the back of a chair, her | 
hands behind her, her whole figure rocking now 
and then upon one heel ; she had an expression 
of severe disapproval, of disgust even ; she was, 
in fact, angry. 

‘Well, but mamma, if you would speak to 
him,* she said, very emphatically. ‘He should 
be told ! It is nonsense letting him go on like 
this ; and besides,* with added heat, 1 it is very 
unfair ! It reflects upon you, upon me, and 
Willie — the family. It is simply shameful — and 
very little money would put it right !’ 

Lady Gordon shook her head. ‘ My dear,’ she 
said, ‘ we are so poor.’ a 

‘ Poor ? But not so poor as all that ! Of 
•course, I know that we are poor— and I 
know why :’ with a lightning flash of her eyes. 

‘John But there is no use going into that ! 

Still, it would not cost much to mend the roof 
a little ; and certainly the expenses of sending 
Lamont to the infirmary must be paid.’ 

Rose set the chair down, and began pulling 
some dead roses out of a l^owl on the table with 
fingers thrilled by the feelings this subject always 
roused. ‘Wlmt I feel is this,’ she burst out 
suddenly; ‘John may be ill— of course I know 
he is ; but he can occupy his mind with news- 
papers, he can talk politics, he can play dearth 
tor hours— why can he not listen th a single 
word about the condition of his tenants, why 
must one always?’ 

A man-servant came into the room, and Rose 
stopped abruptly and bent over the roses. 

‘J&ir John would like to speak to you, my 

‘Jii once, Jeffreys ?— Very well, I will come.’ 
Lady Gordon got up, and the man waited to let 
her bass in front of him ; but Rose intervened. 

‘ Say that her ladyship will be there in a few 


minutes/ she said, in her rather imperious wav. 
—‘.Mamma, do wait a moment !’ She ran to the 
door and shut it. ‘ Now is your opportunity ; do 
put it to him. Mrs Lamont is waiting in the 
Servants’ Hall ; I will go to her and say that 
you are speaking to John about it, and then you 
will send down a message !’ Rose opened the 
door for her mother. 

‘Well, my dear, I will see!— It depends how 
he is, you know. 1 The poor worried lady hurried 
across the hall and down the corridor that led 
to her eldest son’s rooms. 

Rose brought he# brows sharply together and 
expressed a Tittle vexed breath ; she aid not go 
off at once to Mrs Lamont in the Servants’ Hall ; 
she stood there thinking and considering, always 
with the same indignation against her brother 
John. • The wide outer door was just opposite 
her, with its steps down to the gravel sweep. 
Some one was coining up these steps, and a dog 
flung itself against the glass door, which, not 
always perfectly closed, would give way against 
an attack of this kind and admit ‘ Kate/ Willie 
| Gordon’s black spaniel, into the bouse. 

Rose went to meet her second brother. She 
was too preoccupied to ask him wliafc luck 
he bad, as she was usually ready enough to 
do, and she hardly watched him even when he 
pulled a hare out of one of his big sportsman’s 
pockets and two little golden plovers from the 
other. 

‘Missed the finest duck I’ve ever seen/ he said, 
beginning a little game with Kate and the two 
plovers. ‘Such plumage! — That was you, you 
silly little idiot:’ giving Kate a tap on the side 
of the head with the plover, and looking at her 
with the most affectionate smile at the same time. 
‘What do you think the brute did?* continued 
Willie, with the eagerness of all sportsmen to 
recount their exploits. 

‘ What ?* said Rose, sitting on the top step and 
passing her finger softly down the plover’s lovely 
breast, as her luce cleared of its late annoy ance, 
and, despite herself, she became full of interest 
Willie, however, was quick to notice that she 
was more silent than usual. 

1 1 say ! — Anything happened — h’m ?’ 

‘No ! — Oh, 1 declare, I’m forgetting poor Mrs 
Lamont all this time.’ 

‘ What about Mrs Lamont ?’ 

‘ Only that poor Lamont is to go to the infirm- 
ary ; it is his only chance ! Dr Herries says 
it is a very poor one ; and think of it, Willie, 
there are seven children and poor Mrs La- 
mont ’ 

‘ I know, I know ! * said her brother, frowning 
and tattooing on the barrel of his gun. 

‘ And if only things had been taken in time. 
But you know he slept in that damp down-stairs 
room all winter ; by my advice, for I thought 
it would kill the children.’ 

‘They’d have been much better able to bear 
it/ Willie Gordon said in an absent-minded 
way. 

‘Well, bis lungs are terribly affected, I am 
sure. Then he has been out of work since before 
haying- time, and they have been fearfully poor ; 
she coultl earn so little ; and I know they haven’t 
lmd enough to eat, and now he has something 
the matter with his leg ! — Oh, it is a dreadful 
business.’ * 
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Willie drew a long, very deep breath, flung Yes, thought his mother, he is coming home ; 


Willie drew a long, very deep breatn, nung 
his head up and looked away out to the hiils, 
frowns fleeting across his brow more quickly than 
the little clouds sailed over their blue points. 

‘And Mrs Laraont has come up to see if we 
can help' her about sending the poor man to the 
infirmary ; mamma is with John now ; I begged 

her to speak to him * 

‘A lot of good that will do !* 
f Well— where are you going?* 

* Round to the stables;* and Willie Gordon 
put his gun on his shoulder, caught up his game, 
whistled to Kate, and strode < *off frowning. Rose 
did not wonder that lie gave her no sympathy, 
that he had not more to say ; poor fellow, she 
knew that it was worse for him even than for 
her, for he could do nothing ; he, who was a man 
and liale and strong, had to stay there calmly 
on the property that had always been the 
Gordons, and see the slow ruin creep over wood 
and village. Trees cut down and sold, land 
undrained and left a useless marsh, and the poor 
village a perfect fever-bed, raked at suqden 
intervals by disease and death. 

And he, a second son, could do nothing ! 

Willie Gordon was twenty-six, and as full of 
energy as a man of perfect constitution should 
be : to live on at Foresk House from day to day, 
shooting, fishing, pottering round his little den 
in the garden, did not give occupation enough 
for Willie Gordon. And yet he could not leave 
Foresk on account of the delicacy of his elder 
brother. 

His presence was chiefly of use to cheer his 
mother and sister ; they felt their burden less 
when Willie was there to share it, to talk about 
ifc to speak hopefully now and then. 

But his position was a very difficult one, arid 
he did not consider himself fitted for it ; he was 
not a miracle of saintly patience ; lie was con- 
stantly irritated and chafed at the' contempt he 
was obliged to feel for his brother. j 

John nad been twenty-four when he came to 
the title ; the flower of a particularly fast set 
of men at Cambridge, his degree was a matter 
of small importance to him, yet he got it within 
three months of his father’s death, and came 
home to Foresk to await the commencement of 
the shooting season. lie was handsome, and, 
when everything fell out to please him, he was 
good-natured ; but he was also abnormally selfish, 
and. incapable of the smallest sucrifice ; and, what 
was worst of all, imbued with a mean and scepti- 
cal view of human nature, which led him to 
suspect every one of interested motives, and 
believe nobody incorruptible, nobody single- 
minded. In the spring-time he left Foresk rather 
suddenly with the intention of going abroad ; 
and facts which came to light after his departure 
fully explained its abruptness. 

Sir John went to Monaco, and none of the 
pains and pleasures of gaming passed him by ; 
from that point his career may be imagined ; the 
description of its details could serve no purpose, 
and would be only painful He was a young man 
of mat personal ' attractions and irredeemably 
ignoble nature ; his selfishness was phenomenal, 
his vice little leas ; he wrecked the foriunes of 
the family in si* years of unbridled extravagance, 
an4.h* came home at the age of thirty to 'settle 
down,’ «v .>> 


these endless calls for money, t>f which she had 
heard vaguely from their solicitor, but of whose 
extent she had not the slightest idea, would cease ; 
perhaps it was to prepare her for the possibility 
of another Lady Gordon that he was coming, ana 
at this notion her heart felt lighter than it had 
done for many a day. 

Rose was glad to hear of her brother’s advent : 
only Willie, then a great, 6trong fellow of four- 
and-twenty, looked rather grave. 

Sir John came ;• he w&9 five days making the 
journey between London and Scotland, and a 
telegram arrived on the day he was expected, 

I to say he was passing the night in town and 
would arrive at noon next day. 

Why was he pausing on the very threshold of 
his home ? 

Rose drove the phaeton to meet him on the 
I lovely morning of his arrival, and was amazed to 
sec him come out of the station leaning heavily 
on his servants arm. 

‘ Here you are ! Well, I am glad.— Why, John, 
you ’ve had an accident, that ’s why you stopped 
on the way. All!* 

‘Nonsense ; nothing of the kind ! Don’t make 
a fuss! Why have you brought thjit thing? 
Where do you expect me to sit in itf* 

'It’s such a lovely day, I thought Why, 

you ’ll Bit here ; or you can drive, if you care 
to’ 

‘Drive? Of course not! Well, I suppose I 
shall have to make the best of it, as it’s all there 
is : help me up, Jeffreys.’ 

It was quite a business to get Sir John propped 
up with air-cushions in the front seat of the low 
pony-carriage, and he complained bitterly of the 
roughness of ‘ these confounded Scotch roads.’ 

‘It’s your own road,’ said Rose coolly, ‘and you 
can have it re-laid if you please.’ And that was 
all she said. 

Lady Gordon was at the front door when they 
drove up ; they had seen her handkerchief waving 
between certain groups of trees in the avenue. 
This annoved Sir John very much ; his mother 
would see hito laboured descent from the carriage, 
and lie would have to go through the same 
scrutiny he had endured from Rose — only worse. . 

It was very much the same thing, only that 
Lady Gordon caught sight of his face, a face 
whose lines, colour, and expression told one story 
with terrible plainness ; and the shock to her 
heart was such that not many words came. 

He had to submit to being kissed, wept over, 
and commiserated ; lie had to hear, worst of all 1 
— how soon the air of Foresk would set him up 
again— knowing all the while that lie deserved 
no pity, that no air would ever set him up— 

His brother came into the room. 

Sir John was by this time sunk in a library 
chair, hib air-cushions deftly arranged by 
Jeffreys, and a glass of sherry in his shuking 
hand. 

Willie, in leggings, big boots, and shooting- 
clothes made of home-woven wools, stood and 
looked at the worn, ruined, old-young man who 
was his brother. Sir John was in tweeds; a 
travelling suit of the most towny appearance ; 
his face, which took a bluish-violet in the 
shadows, was in sharp contrast to the would-be 
morning-in-the-country air of his striped shirt ; 
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his eyes, pale and sunken, strangely worsened 
in expression, strangely tragic in their indication 
of his character, met the dear, steady glance of 
his brother. A grave, long glance on Willie’s 
part. 

'Well, old man, and how are you?’ cried Sir 
John, with affected heartiness. 

'Oh, I'm all right !’ said Willie curtly. ‘Why 
didn’t you come on last night V 

Sir John laughed nervously, irritably, but with 
a simulation of amusement 

‘ My dear fellow, let me explain for the third 
time ! I haveu’t been very fit lately, and travel- 
ling tires me ; so I put up at the Forfochan Arms , 
a most confoundedly uncomfortable hole, and 
came on to-day.* 

Such was Sir John’s home-coming. Before he 
had been a week* in the house the truth came to 
Lady Gordon, first about the money affairs, then 
about her son’s health. 

He had three rooms arranged for his use, and 
he lived apart from his family, having his meals, 
such as tney were, at his own hours. He had 
ruined himself in every way, and was head over 
ears in debt. 

That ha l al 1 been two years ago. 

Willie hadf since finished his College course 
and returned to Foresk ; there was nothing else 
for him to do. 

He had stood by and seen his brother’s 
tempers ; known him when a few days’ health 
led him to believe that in time his constitution 
would be built up again and he be able to fare 
once more into that world which was the only 
place that never seemed to weary him ; had seen 
him again when he crawled back to convalescence 
after an acute spell of illness, using his first free 
breath to curse his ‘luck.’ He had also stood 
by when racing debts — for Sir John still followed 
with interest the fortunes of certain stables — had 
to be paid out of money which should certainly 
have been applied to the improvement of the 
estate. 

And Willie had no power of his own ; he had 
to stay and see money calmly scattered when half 
the sum would have enabled Sir John to do his 
duty as a proprietor and care for the well-being 
of his tenants : and he could say nothing — 
nothing, at least, that was listened to ; and he 
could do nothing, nothing of any practical value ; 
and he could earn nothing on his own account. 


There never was a young iellow in more irksome 
circumstances than Willie Gordon. 

He had left his sister to go to the stable, lie 
said ; on his way there he met an under-gardener 
and gave him his gun and game to take to the 
house ; then, his hands thrust deep in his pockets 
and Kate at his heels, he walked down one of 
the wood-paths, stepped over the wye-fencing 
that enclosed the immediate policies, and took 
his way towards the river. 

He could do no good at home \ there was an 
hour and a half till dinner-time, and another of 
those painful scenes with his mother or Bose was 
a thing to be avoided. 

It was as well to spare himself the useless 
chafing of it. He went on his way then, whistling 
more and more and frowning less. The path, 
little used save daily by two labourers whose 
homes lay in the direction he was going, led 


iellow in more irksome 


straight to the river whirling on its rock-laid 
way, and the hill-slope was covered with suit- 
hushes, small oaks, larches, and silver birch; 
the colouring was not so fine as it would bo 
in three weeks’ time, but there was never a 
day in the year when these woods were not 
beautiful. 

Now and again, through the trees, Willie got 
a glimpse of a house, and it seemed lie knew tne 
points, from which these peeps were to be had, 
for he looked up and paused a little whenever he 
came to one. It was a house that stood on a 
barish, raised table-land across the river ; it was 
the Manse of Ardlach, where lived Mr Lockhart, 
the Freb Church minister, and his wife and 
daughter. 

The Gordons were Roman Catholics, and they 
knew \^ry little of the Manse people. Rose and 
Aveline Lockhart knew each other by sight, but 
they had never spoken, and it had never occurred 
to them to be friendly ; their wavs were separate, 
and the distinct effort it would have required to 
briii^ them together was never made by either. 
Willie knew Miss Lockhart, and their acquaint- 
ance had come about in an informal way which 
took nothing from the pleasantness of it : she 
had been walking fh the woods when he was 
shooting, and an incident, trifling but sufficient, 
had arisen which brought them into conver- 
sation. 

Aveline was a girl who would have been 
remarkable in any ballroom for the very un- 
common charm of her appearance — perhaps she 
gained a great deal by not being in a ballroom 
at all, but only in a wild Scotch wood all green, 
with the first passion of spring-time. 

Very often since then she and Willie Gordoii 
had come across one another, and nearly always 
in that tract of woodland between her home and 
the wild river. She liked to sit upon the bank 
and watch it raging at the base of some detached 
rock ; she liked it to roar at the very loudest ; 
but, at the quieter parts, where yet was always 
the steady hum of its current, she could see the 
trout leap, and send her fresh voice echoing up 
the hill-slopes in one or other of the sweet old 
ballads tliat she loved. 

Hers was too wholesome a nature ever to have 
found life dull at Ardlach ; but her friendship 
with Willie Gordon, a friendship of that kind 
that has a world of undeclared love just pent 
behind the lips or half acknowledged in the 
heart, added immeasurably to the happiness of 
her days. 

At the beginning of life, twenty soul -white 
vears behind her, she was ready to be loved ; and 
Willie would have told her so, hut many things 
hindered him : his life was too unsettled a thing 
to share with any girl ; his home waB not the 
place to bring a wife to ; he could not marry 
in his brother’s lifetime, and Sir John might 
linger on for years. No — he could not ask her 
for her love ; and, in the meantime, this very 
humble young man comforted himself with the 
consideration that by never putting the ques- 
tion, he spared himself the pain of a possible 
refusal. % 

He had her friendship, and he could love her 
as much as he pleased ; or rather, he could not 
help loving her with all his strength, for that 
was the only way he could understand loving. 
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And now he was at the brink of the impatient 
river. A hundred yards farther on lie heard a 
voice singing, Aveline’s voice ; he had heal’d the 
song before surely, but never before from her. 

He w$nt near enough to catch the words, and 
the sound of the river covered his footsteps : 

Willie ’s fair, and Willie ’s rare, 

And Willie ’s wondrous bonnie ! 


She was sitting on a mossy bank, with her back 
against a silver birch, all her fair hair raying out 
from her head the colour o£ pale starshine, her 
face wearing a strange expression as she sang ; 
her eyes looking straight across the river and 
a smile in them — yes, certainly, a smile. f 
Now, how did tnat song go on ? 

Willie had heard Rose sing it — Rose, who sang 
sweetly enough, but not like Aveline. f; 

He leaned against a tree, gave a restraining 
word to Kate, and thought steadily. 

Aveline hummed the tune right through again, 
leaning over towards the ground and seeming 
to collect something with her hands, mosses 


perhaps. 

Suddenly a real, deep blush came in Willie’s 
face and mounted well among his hair ; a half- 
laugh that was not, after all' anything so common 
as a laugh, seemed to well up from his very 
heart. His hand went up to his forehead 
absently, and his eyes darkened with so warm 
a glow that he could not sec the world about 
him, but only another world that few can hope 
to see. 

He forgot Kate, but she followed him when 
he turned and went slowly back as lie had 
come. 

He had remembered the words of that song, 
and they had told him a secret 


LOVE-PHILTRES. 

An expedient much practised in bygone years 
for inspiring and securing love was the Love- 
philtre, or amatory potion. It has been re- 
marked that one of the grandest musical works 
in existence would never have been written had 
not Tristram and Ysonde drank the magic love- 
potion, which was so strong that it united them 
even after death ; for * from his grave there grew 
an eglantine which twined about Ysonde’s statue 
above, and though three times they cut it down, 
it grew again, and ever wound its arms about the 
image of the fair Ysonde. 1 Going back to still 
earlier times, it is owell known that the Roman 
poet Lucretius took his life in an amorous fit 
caused by a love-potion ; and Lucullus lost his 
reason in the same way. In the middle ages, 
love-powders were advertised for sale, the per- 
nicious effects of which became a matter of serious 
comment At a period, too, when credulity in 
all kinds of occult influences taught that enchant- 
ment could be introduced into the human frame 
in the shape of food, or along with it, many an 
unlucky person was accused of using fbrbidden 
charms, and occasionally burnt at the stake as a 
wi^oh.4 Indeed, the composition of love-philtres 
war suppled to be one of the most powerful of 


witches’ functions, and as such they fell under the 
legislative ordinances of our forefathers. 

But the ignorant empiric, also confident in his 
own qualifications, never scrupled about the pre- 
paration of love-philtres, maintaining that they 
could be produced by the pharmaceutical art, 
apart from any mystical process. Hence, relying 
on his own medical skill, he sold these much- 
coveted compounds to anxious lovers, who readily 
paid exorbitant prices for them. As such ama- 
tory powders and potions only too frequently con- 
tained pernicious ingredients, injurious effects 
were occasioned by taking them, an abuse which 
necessitated legal interference. Again, conjurers 
and mountebanks made a profitable trade of love- 
philtres at country fairs, enticing the simple- 
minded folk by rehearsing to them the wonderful 
properties of their love-producing commodities. 
Shakespeare has represented Othello as accused of 
winning Desdemona by such means : 

She is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks. 

Formerly, too, the village apothecary kept love- 
philtres among his stock of drugs jt arid Gay, in 
his Shepherd's JVcek, relates liow Ilobnelia was 
guilty of resorting to this questionable practice : 

As I was wont, I trudged, last market-day. 

To town with new-laid eggs, preserved in hay. 

I made my market long before ’t was night ; 

My purse grew heavy, and my basket light. 

Straight to the ’pothecary’s shop I went. 

And in love-powder all iny money spent. 

Behap what will, next Sunday, after prayers, 

When to the alehouse Lubberkin repairs, 

These golden flies into his mug I ’ll throw. 

And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow. 

Similarly, in the Character of a Quack Astrologer , 
published in the j r ear 1673, we are told how * he 
induces a young heiress to run away with a foot- 
man by persuading a young girl ’tis her destiny ; 
and sells fctye old and ugly philtres and love- 
powder to procure them sweethearts.’ It will be 
seen, therefore, from how many sources love- 
philtres were procurable, a proof of the wide 
extent to which this curious delusion prevailed 
in bygone times. Even at the present day it 
survives in our midst, cases occurring every now 
and then of persons being fined, in different parts 
of the country, for either selling or persuading 
love-sick damsels to purchase various mysterious 
compounds for influencing the affections of 
others. 

In the preparation of the love-philtre, much 
importance has from the earliest period of its 
history been attached to the numerous ingredients 
used in its composition. Both in ancient and 
modern days, certain animals and plants have 
been supposed to be specially adapted for such a 
purpose, and have long gained a notoriety through 
being thus employed. Italian girls still practise 
the following method : a lizard is caught, drowned 
in wine, dried in the Bun, and reduced to powder, 
some of which is thrown on the obdurate man, 
who thenceforth is theirs for evermore. A 
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favourite Slavonic device, writes Mr Finck, in his 
Romantic Love and, Personal Beauty , ‘ is to cut the 
finger, let a few drops of her blood run into a 
glass of beer, and make the adored man drink it 
unknowingly. The same method is current in 
Hesse and Oldenburg ; and in Bohemia, the girl 
who is afraid to wound her finger may substitute 
a few drops of bat’s blood.’ Another form of this 
mode of procedure current in the Netherlands is 
thus : Take a host or holy wafer, but which has 
not yet been consecrated ; write on it certain 
words from the ring-finger, and then let a priest 
say five masses over it. Divide the wafer into 
two equal parts, of which keep one, and give the 
other to the person whose love you desire to gain. 
Formerly, in our own country, a nest of young 
swallows was buried in the earth, and such as 
were found with their mouths shut when dis- 
interred were supposed to allay a lover’s feelings. 
In Scotland, according to Mr Walter Gregor, in 
his Folklore of the North-east of Scotland , two 
lozenges were taken, covered with perspiration, 
and stuck together, and given in this form to the 
one whose love was sought, the eating of them 
being thought to excite affection. A curious 
old recipe, once p>pular amongst the English 
peasantry, informs us that ‘inside a frog is a 
certain ci'boteu bone, which, when cleaned and 
dried over the fire on St John’s Eve, and then 
ground fine and given in food to the lover, will 
at once win his love for the administerer.’ 

From time immemorial flowers have been much 
in request as love-philtres, a highly popular one 
having been the pansy. In A Midsummer Night's 
Dream , Oberon tells Puck to place a pansy on the 
eyes of Titaiiia, in order that, on awaking, she 
may fall in love with the first object she meets : 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I allowed thee once ; 

The juice of it on .sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make a man, or woman, madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

A favourite plant with the old herbalists was [ 
satyrion, a name applied to several species of i 
orchis. As far back as the days of the Roman ! 
Empire, it was commonly supposed that the routs , 
of the satyrion supplied the satyi$ with food, 
and prompted them to commit those excesses for 
which they became proverbial. Kircher relates 
the case of a youth who whenever he visited a 
certain corner of his garden, became so love-sick 
that he mentioned this strange circumstance to 
a friend. On examining the spot, it was found j 
to bq overgrown with a species of satyrion, the ! 
odour of which alone had the effect of inspiring 
love. 

Vervain has long been in repute as a love-philtre, 
and in many rural districts has the reputation 
of securing affection from those who take it to 
those who administer it. Another ingredient 
of the amatory potion once highly prized was 
cumin-seed. It is still popular with country 
lasses in Italy, who endeavour to make their 
lovers swallow it in order to insure their con- 
tinued attachment and fidelity. Or, if the lover 
is going to sertfe as a soldier, or has obtained 
work in a distant part of the country, his sweet- 
heart gives him a newly-made loaf seasoned with 
cumin, or a cup of wine in which cumin has 
been previously powdered and rnixed^ Then there 
ia the basil, with its strange mystic virtues, which 


in Moldavia is said to stop the wandering youth 
on his way, and make him love the maiden from 
whose hand lie happens to accept a sprig. Rarely 
does the Italian girl pay a visit to her sweet- 
heart without wearing behind her ear a sprig of 
this favourite plant. Hence, it was considered an 
invaluable ingredient in love-potions. The man- 
drake, which is still worn in France as a love- 
charm, was in demand for the same purpose 
because, writes Gerarde, ‘it hath been thought 
that {he root hereof 6erveth to win love.’ lie 
also speaks of the carrot as ‘serving for love- 
matters,’ and adds} that the root oi the wild 
species is more effectual than that of the garden. 
The root of the male fern was in olden times 
much sought for in the preparation of love- 
philtres, and lienee the following allusion : 

* 'Twas the maiden’s matchless beauty 
That drew my heart a-nigh ; 

Not the fern -root potion, 

But the glance of her blue eye. 

Among further plants employed for the same 
purpose may be mentioned the crocus, purslane, 
aim periwinkle ; while the leaves of hemlock, 
dried and powdered and mixed in food or. drink, 
were said to in 11 ucnce the affections of another. 
The well-known wild-flowers, Our Lady’s Bed- 
straw and the Mallow were thought to possess the 
same property ; and among the Scottish peasantry 
the roots of the orchis were dug up, and, when 
dried and ground, were secretly administered as a 
potion. 

With the Indians, the mango is a favourite 
plant for the production of* the love-philtre. 
Tradition tells how once upon a time a young 
girl plucked one of its blossoms and offered it to 
Cupid, uttering these words : 

tied of the bow, who with spring’s choicest flowers 
Dost point the live unerring shafts ; to thee 
1 dedicate this blossom ; let it serve 
To barb thy truest arrow ; be its mark 
Some youthful heart that pines to be beloved. 

I Other plants equally in request are the lotus 
| and the champak, the latter being a plant of the 
i greatest rarity. The jasmine, too, is reputed to 
i be all-potent in love-ma tters ; and it limy be 
, remembered how Moore represents the enchant- 
ress Namouua, who was skilled in all manner of 
charms and talismans, instructing Nourmahal to 
gather at midnight certain blossoms which would 
have the effect, when twined into a wreath, 
of recalling her Selim’s love. Accordingly, the 
j flowers having been duly gathered as directed, 

I the enchantress Namouna, whilst singing the 
following invocatory lines, weaves the mystic 
chaplet which is to have such wondrous influ- 
ence : 

The imago of lova* that nightly flies 
To visit the bashful maid, 

Steals from the jasmine flower, that sighs 
Its soul, like hers, in the shade. 

The dream of a future or happier hour, 

That alights on Misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the almond silvery flower, 

^ That blooms on a leafless bough. 

Beans are said to have been accounted effica- 
cious as love-philtres. The case is recorded of 
an old woman who was scourged through the 
city of Cremona for having endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the affections of a young man through the 
medium of some beans over which mas^ had been 
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celebrated. Indeed, all kinds of ingredients seem 
to have been used in the preparation of these 
amatory spells, and it is recorded how a young 
woman in the seventeenth century was indicted 
by the legal authorities of Leipsic for administer- 
ing a ldve-philtre composed of bread, hair, and 
nails, to a man, whom it sickened. 

Occasionally, in foreign countries, confidence 
was reposed in the power of written charms, 
which were administered in drink or food to the 
person whose love it was desired to secure. In 
some cases, it would seem, such philtres were 
considered to have the desired effect without j 
being swallowed. Thus, St Jerome relates how 
a young man passionately enamoured of a damsel 
of Gaza, having failed in the usual amatory 
charms, repaired to the priests of jEsculapius 
at Memphis, from whom he accr uircd * magical 
faculties. Returning after a years absence, he 
introduced certain mystical words and figures 
sculptured on Cyprian brass beneath the lady’s 
door. This contrivance had the desired effect, 
for soon she began to rave on his namfy ‘to 
wander with uncovered head and dishevelled 
hair, for she had become distracted through the 
vehemence of love.’ But in cases of this kind 
there was not always the Mine success. We are 
told, for instance, how a Norwegian peasant 
whose suit had been rejected sought to inspire 
the lady he loved with corresponding affection 
by mystical means. So he carved certain Runic 
characters on pieces of wood ; but not being 
sufficiently skilful in this mode of talisinanic 
science, instead of furthering his purpose, he did 
the reverse, and threw the damsel into a danger- 
ous illness. Fortunately, a northern chief wit- 
nessing her sufferings, and hearing that Runic 
characters had been carved, sculptured those that 
he considered more appropriate, which being 
laid beneath her pillow, soon restored her to con- 
valescence. 

Oftentimes philtres were expressly given to 
counteract the effects of love, and to soothe the 
susceptibilities of those who were suffering from 
misapplied affection. Thus the Savaea Indica , a 
species of the willow, one of the sacred plants of 
India, had the reputation of driving away all 
feelings of love ; and the amaranth was thought 
to be a good antidote to love. The water-lily 
was supposed to possess a similar property, and 
the Agnus castus * was given to calm despairing 
lovers. In short, there was no lack of expedients 
resorted to in bygone years either for inspiring 
or dispelling love, many an amusing instance 
being given in our old romances and fairy tales. 
Such a practice may seem ludicrous in the present 
age ; but it cannot? be forgotten how great a hold 
it once had on the popular mind. How far this 
was due to the stories circulated, is a matter of 
uncertainty ; but tales like the following one, 
handed down with every semblance of truth, no 
doubt largely helped to propagate a piece of folly 
which was once productive of so many mischiev- 
ous effects. The story goes that Charlemagne 
was enamoured of a very unattractive rfoman, 
whose ^ corpse at her death he would not quit. 
Archbishop Turpin, suspecting sorcery, searched 
the body> and underneath the tongud found a 
ring. Tmi he put on his own finger, whereupon 
the monarch became strangely attached to the 
Archbish&p^ who flung the ring into the lake 


near Aix. But the mysterious influence of the 
ring did not cease, for the kins became so en- 
amoured of the lake that he built a palace on its 
shore, where he spent the remainder of his life. 


‘SUMAJH.* 

‘Henderson, what’s the meaning of “ Sumajh,” 
eh 1 Early this morning I was wandering about 
a mile out on the Kistapore Road, just on the 
edge of the jungle, you know, and ran across some 
ten or a dozen natives in a ring around a poor 
wretch of a leper. Ugh ! he *s the first I *vc seen, 
and he made me feel bad, I can tell you ; I don’t 
want to see any more.’ 

‘ Hah ! ’ broke in Henderson ; ‘ and how do you 
know the man was a leper, if you had never seen 
one before, eh V 

‘ Oh, he was a leper right enough — there was a 
horrible grayish scaly look about him, and he was 
bloated, and his arms were only stumps, and ’ 

‘That’s enough — I pass,’ said Henderson 
quickly, with a shudder. 

‘Well, this leper seemed to be asking a great 
favour of the other fellows — implpriog them to 
do something, you know— and they didn’t want 
to ; and the poor chappie turned from one to the | 
other and moaned and cried ; and well, upon my 
word, Henderson, wliat with the sight of him and 
what with his pitiful entreaties, I felt — well — I 
couldn’t see quite straight for a little while. And 
look here ; I thought lepers weren’t allowed to 
come near anybody V 

‘Hm.’ Henderson’s face assumed a puzzling 
expression, half-pitying, half-stern, as he rose 
from the camp-chair in which he was lolling. 
Placing his hands on my shoulders and looking 
into my eyes, he went on : ‘So you want to know 
the meaning of that word, do you ?— Let ’s see ; 
how long have you been grilling in this devil’s 
kitchen, eh V 

‘ Nearly five weeks,* replied I, surprised at the 
peculiar hardness of his voice ; for Henderson, I 
had already seen for myself, was big brother to 
all the children of the cantonment 

1 So ; five weeks.* His voice assumed a satirical 
tone. ‘Five weeks— and you don’t know the 
language yet ! You *re very slow for a competi- 
tion wallah. And what did you understand of 
the conversation between your leper and his 
friends, eh V 

‘ Why,’ said I, bridling up somewhat, * I learned 
a good bit of the language before I came out* and 
I know as much of it now, I ’ll guarantee, as the 
average man does after he’s been here a couple 
of years.’ 

‘Modest,’ dryly ejaculated Henderson, waiting 
for an atifcwer to his question. 

‘Oh, I understood it all right enough except 
that blessed word “sumajh.” It was wrapped up 
in very figurative language — calling the earth hu 
mother, and the sun his father,, and all that sort 
of stuff, you know. He wanted them to do 
“ sumajh ” for him ; but it seemed as if they were 
half afraid to do whatever it means. In the end, 
though, they gave way ; and the poor chap was 
wonderfully pleased, for he held his wasted ^irms 
to the sky and invoked blessings on them, and 
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then crouched down and kissed the earth ; and 
finally burst out into a sort of song that didn’t 
go very far before* it faded away into a dismal 
croak that was painful to listen to. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and came away.’ 

‘So; that ’8 all you know about it^ is it? 
Well, youngster, take my advice— and it’s good, 
too — don’t poke your nose into the natives’ 
business. Let them alone as much os you can. 
Cultivate a convenient memory when you’re 
reading the regulations about them. Remember, 
that the men who make most of those rules don’t 
have to keep them ; and between you and me, 
their knowledge of the theory of government is 
only excelled by their ignorance of the practice of 
it. As for that word you’re so curious about, 
forget it, and don’t hear it again— understand V 
With that, he went out abruptly. 

I was greatly ‘perplexed. Half the night I 
pondered over Henderson’s strange conduct, and 
wondered why on earth he should refuse to tell 
me the meaning of a simple word. I did not 
care to ask any one else, tor fear of its getting 
to Henderson’s ears. Although I was oil pretty 
familiar terms with him, he was my chief, and 
in addition I had already become much attached 
to him. 

The ne: .t ^orning, I tackled him again : 
‘ Henderson— That word V 

He turned and gazed at me with half-closed 
eyes, and said deliberately and coldly : ‘ The 
keenness of your curiosity would do infinite 
credit to a corporal’s wife.’ He cleared his throat 
and said testily : ‘ Picnic, picnic ; that ’s what the 
word means ; he wanted them to treat him to a 
picnic in the jungle ; and you say they consented. 
And’ — he turned on me quite fiercely — ‘why 
shouldn’t they? And look here, my boy, if 
you say one word about it to any one else in 
the cantonment, I ’ll make it warm for you.* 

I was hurt and angry, and gave Henderson a 
wide berth for the rest of the day. 

In the evening I strolled down the Kistapore 
Road. It wus against the regulations, for the 
jungle ran right up to the road, and at night 
there was a certain amount of danger to be 
feared from the wild beasts that Occasionally 
explored the road almost up to the cantonment. 
But even in my brief experience I had seen the 
spirit, if not the letter, of one or two of the 
regulations ignored ; and I wanted to be alone to 
think out the meaning of Henderson’s strange 
words and manner. 

It was almost the lost of the few brief moments 
of twilight, when, being still some couple of miles 
from home, I quickened my pace. The night 
was falling as only those can understand who 
have witnessed a nightfall on the edge of the 
jungle. No need to tell them how the darkness 
drops down like a heavy blanket, nor of the 
startling transformation of the tangled underwood 
and the gigantic grasses which suddenly become 
strange monsters endowed with life ; moving to 
and fro, now smoothly, now jerkily ; pointing 
with strange fingers ; now uttering husky cries of 
hate, now gibbering idiot-like. And the wild 
animals in the thicknesses of the interior, liow 
they howl, and shriek, and cry, and moan- 
roars of defiance, screams of pain, trumpetings of 
victory ! All made more intense by being sub- 
dued, os if the vegetation were unwilling to let 


the outside world know of the scenes enacted in 
that fearsome place. 

I* confess I started to run, holding my revolver 
at the full cock. But my steps were suddenly 
arrested by the magical appearance, directly in 
my path, of several lights. I pulled up sharply, 
and stood stock-still. The lights advanced, keep- 
ing time with the thumping of my heart. At 
last I could dimly descry a body of twenty or 
thirty natives, several of whom were carrying 
torched, which they must have just lighted. I 
awaited their coining not without trepidation, for 
1 could not imagine what they were about Just 
before reaching me, however, they turned quickly 
aside into the jungle. They were not five paces 
distant from rue when they left the road, and I 
felt some surprise at their not having seen me. 
By a Biglden overpowering impulse of curiosity, I 
started to follow them, in order to learn . tne 
meaning of their strange journey. With as little 
noise as possible, I swung round, stepping almost 


noise as possible, I swung round, stepping almost 
in their footsteps. I had little difficulty in doing 
so, for they followed what seemed to be a beaten 
track? For some hundreds of yards the Btrange 
procession went slowly on. Suddenly I heard 
a strange noise, that thrilled me through and 
through. There wa^ something about it, too, 
that seemed familiar ; but my brain was excited 
and refused to recall the sound. It was a kind 
of moan, half human, half animal. As the 
natives and I drew nearer, it took the character 
of a chant ; and then it Hashed on me that I 
had heard the sound before : it was the leper’s 
voice 1 The poor wretch was crooning a dismal 
hymn or invocation, just as he had done when 
soliciting his brethren to do what I was, to my 
great satisfaction, about to find out. His low, 
weak cry rang out strangely clear. 

1 Ohei, Ohei. Mother, my Mother. Thou only 
art merciful. Thou only. Ohei, Ohei. Breth- 
ren, my Brethren, lead me to our Mother ; she 
only will welcome, she only will give peace. 
Ohto, Ohei.’ 

The voice died away in a moan, that 
mingled with and seemed to rise again in the 
soft whistling of the long grasses, as they quivered 
with the breath of the wiud that presaged the 
coining rains. I shivered. 

The party, having now arrived at a space which 
lmd been cleared of the tangle-wood aud grass, 
abruptly stopped and formed into a ring. I pressed 
forward as near as I dared. Then I saw, in the 
centre of the ring, a large cavity, perhaps four 
feet deep, with the earth banked up on either 


feet deep, with the earth banked up on either 
side. The torch- bearers ranged themselves at the 
head and foot of the hole, which, now that it 
was in the light, I saw to be of oblong shape, 
shelving somewhat at the end nearer to me. Tne 
other natives stood at "the sides, four with tom* 
toms, ami two with little pots of burning incense. 
Then the leper limped out, from the jungle 
seemingly, and crouched at the shelving end of the 
hole. I had expected him to appear on the scene, 
yet when he did so, I could not help giving a 
bit of % start Not one of the natives looked at 
the leper, nor did he seem to see them. As soon, 
however, as he approached, the whole of the 
natives set up a cry— subdued and dismal beyond 
description. The burden of it was something like 
this : * To Thee who art all knowledge, all power, 
all love, all hate. To Thee, known onljtoc Thy* 
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self. To Tliee who art Life and Death. To Thee < 
we bring our brother. He seeks Thee where ; 
Thou art. He comes to Thee. He comes* to i 
Thee/ Their voices and the noise of the tom- 
toms died dowji; and as they faded away, the i 
ie per, who had been beating, time by nodding ms 
head, crawled down the slope and squatted down 
on his haunches at the deep end of the hole. In 
a shrill, quavering voice that sounded strangelv 
piercing on the electrically charged air, he took 
up the refrain. 

‘Ohei, Oliei. Fire of the Lightnings, I come. 
Cloudless brightness of the sky, I come. Winged 
Messenger of the Mountains, I come. Oliei. I 
come ! ; 

Then, amid more chanting and tom-tom beat- 
ing, two of the natives handed the leper some 
liquid in a 6inall bowl and some food. D After 
drinking a little of the liquid and eating a little 
of the food, he cast the remainder into the hole 
in front of him, accompanying the action with 
subdued but intense cries. 

But now several of the natives retired for a 
moment, returning with large flat pieces of wood. 
With these they started throwing earth into the 
hole. The leper did not move. Good God ! 
They were going to bury t\ie poor wretch alive ! 
The thought in all its liideousness flashed through 
my brain. For the instant I went as cold as ice, 
and was unable to raise a finger. Only for a 
moment, though ; and then, acting for the second 
time that night on the impulse of the moment, 

I dashed forward, my revolver still in my hand, 
to do— what, I could not tell. But before I had 
gone two steps, I found myself seized, disarmed, 
gagged, and pinioned. I struggled, or, rather, 
attempted to struggle, for I could neither move 
nor utter the slightest sound. I gave myself,, up 
for lost. I expected nothing but death, and 1 
remember doing what I had not done for years : 

I offered up a prayer — incoherent and vague ; 
but never was prayer more fervent Contrary 
to my expectation, I was only dragged back 
several paces and tied hand and foot to what 
I suppose was a small tree. My captors had 
bound me with my back towards the leper, appa- 
rently determined that I should see nothing more 
of what was going on. However, by screwing 
my neck round I could just catch sight of the 
wretched creature in the pit that 1 now felt 
certain was to be his grave. 

The horrible sight fascinated me. I had no 
thought for anything else. Even my own peril- 
ous situation caused me no more fear or anxiety. 
The natives, still singing that sad monotonous 
refrain, were now quickly throwing the earth 
round the leper. > Quicker and quicker they 
shovelled, louder and louder they sang : * Oliei, 
Ohei, thy wish is thine— is thine.’ The four 
beating the tom-toms threw them down and 
joined' in. The earth mounted higher and higher 
round the doomed man. It reached his breast : 
he waved his poor stumps of arms towards the 
sky ; he patted the earth with them, as if he were 
fondling a loved one. It reached his shoulders 
—he bent his head and kissed it passionately. 

Oh* that scene !— the natives casting in the 
earth ‘.with frenzied energy ; the toscli-bearers 
standing like bronze statues, their torches throw- 
ing a* red glare on the leper’s head, now fast dis- 
appearing <as if sinking in a pool of blood. Then, 


oh God ! the earth crept up to his mouth, ’hi* 

nostrils With a convulsive effort I shut 

my eyes. 4 

In another moment the noise of the shovelling 
anil singing ceased My eyes involuntarily 
opened, just in time to see the torch-bearers 
thrusting their torches into the earth heaped up 
over the grave ; they gave an angry splutter and 
then went out. For an instant there was utter 
darkness and silence. Then came the crowning 
horror. A vivid flash of lightning lit up 
the scene. It seemed to hang over the spot 
And while the ‘natives were thus enveloped 
with the ghastly hue of death, I heard — I vow 
1 heard — muffled and faint as the shriek of a 
gagged man, the cry of the lever — the echo of a 
Voice— the echo of a Life ! Louder and louder 
grew that terrible voice ; it roared like a cataract, 
like a thousand peals of thunder ; it became a 
thing — tangible, palpable — filling the universe, 
pressing on my brain — crushing it— till at last 
something snapped, and I knew no more ! 

Three weeks afterwards I woke up. I was 
lying on a bed in my quarters. Henderson was 
bending over me ; he raised -his hand to prevent 
my speaking, saying, with a queer little smile : 
‘Yes, yes — keep quiet; a touch o^, jungle fever, 
my boy, that *s alt — a trifle heady ; you ’ll be all 
right again in a jiffy.* 

That ( jiffv ’ was nearly three months long. 


HElt ATTRACTIONS. 

She has no dazzling charms, no classic grace, 

Nothing, you think, to win men's hearts about her; 
Yet, looking at her sweet and gentle face, 

I wonder what our lives wonld be without her ! 

She has no wish in the great world to shine ; 

For work outside a woman’s sphere, no yearning; 
But on the altar of home’s sacred shrine 
She keeps the fire of pure affection burning. 

We tell our griefs into her patient car ; 

She whispers ‘ Hope !* when ways are dark and 
dreary ; 

The little children like to have her near, 

And run into her open arms when weary. 

Her step falls lightly by the sufferer's bed ; 

Where poverty aud care abound, she lingers; 

And many a weary heart and aching head. 

Find gifts of healing in her tender fingers. 

She holds a helping hand to those who fall, 

Which gently guides them back to paths of duty; 
Her kindly eyes, with kindly looks for all, 

See ip uncomeliest souls some hidden beauty. 

Her charity would every need embrace ; 

The shy and timid fear not to address her ; 

With loving tact she rightly fills her place, 

While all who know her pray that Heaven may bless 
her! 

E. Mathkson. 
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WINTER FARING. 

When the berries glow in the hedgerow and the 
holly is red, a feast is spread for hungry birds 
who will be cut off fro?n one of their principal 
food-supplies wi.’le the ground is sealed by winter 
frosts. The birds that live on the light- winged 
summer insects are for the most part those small 
travellers that fly away in the autumn from the 
changeable climates of northern lands to enjoy 
the warm winters of the sunnier south — away, 
away, thousands of miles, not led by any romantic 
desire for change, as some have thought, nor 
even, so far as we can read between the lines 
in the journals of bird-migration, in search of 
warmth, but driven by the stern necessity of 
gaining a living to seek those spots where insects 
come out to be caught by the birds winter and 
summer alike. 

Our summer migrants do not depend on the 
wild fruits for their winter food, though some 
of them take a small share of hedge and wood- 
land harvest before they go ; indeed, the warblers, 
the whitethroats, and the blackcaps eat more 
than their share, considering how important these 
crops arc to those who stay behind. One can 
scarcely blame them, however, for the thrushes 
and blackbirds and jays and starlings — birds that 
will be entirely dependent on these stores when 
the frost sets in — show them such a bad example. 
While yet the ground is soft ami worms and 
grubs are to be had for the asking, they begin 
to make raids upon the berries in a most improvi- 
dent manner, without a thought of the hard 
times that are coming. It makes thrifty folk 
like the butcher-bird and the nuthatch quite 
angry to see the rowan trees stripped and the 
elder bushes robbed in the* early autumn, and the 
brown owl and the sparrow-hawk look on with 
a grim smile ; hungry • thrushes ore very good 
game later on. 

It is only when berries are scarce, though, that 
the birds suffer for this extravagance ; often there 
is enough fruit to allow of a little recklessness ; 
life is easier low down on the ladder ; wild 


creatures do not need to take care of the pence. 
There are some berries that garner themselves for 
a latft* store by not ripening until the early 
spring. Not until the end of February or the 
beginning of March will the birds begin to eat 
the bitter black fruks of the ivy and. privet, 
if they can help it ; there are often some of 
' these left for the blackcap when he comes home 
I to sing liia beautiful song in April ; and unpopular 
! fruits, like the spindle-shaped eglets, and the 
round red balls on the sweet white rose briars, 
often remain untouched. 

Very seldom, indeed, is there famine among 
birds, the wild harvests are so plenteous in their 
abundance, the garners of wood, hedgerow, and 
hillside so well stored. There are rich red 
bunches under the spiked holly leaves, bushels 
of these in a. single copse ; there arc hips and 
! haws in the tangled hedge, millions scattered and 
clustered ; there are heavy loads of the beautiful 
pink berries, so strangely shaped, crowning the 
stiff stems of the wayfaring tree ; and the grace- 
ful branches of the mountain ash bend under the 
weight of countless clusters of vermilion beads ; 
there are berries on the mistletoe bough, on the 
ivy that wreathes the old trees, on the yews, the 
elders, the privets, the sloes, the junipers ; there 
are barberries, bilberries, cranberries, whortle- 
berries ; berries of all shapes and sizes ; berries 
black, purple, blue, white, crimson, scarlet, pink, 
orange, yellow, green ; berries soft and hard, 
sweet and bitter, early and late. Could a 
year’s produce of berries \>e gathered and 
weighed, the sum of tlicm would sound fabulous ; 
it would need all the hill fairies and all the 
wood-nymphs to gather them, and the giants of 
old to come back and weigh them out, Buch 
hundreds of thousands of tons of berries spread 
over the country to feed the birds. 

Nearly all the birds that spend the winter in 
Britain avail themselves of this provision, with 
the exception of those that dwell on the sea- 
shores anu the mud-flats of river estuaries, where 
tho abundant supplies of fish, molluscs, marine 
insects, and their larva?, never fail,* and are 
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Beldom shut up out of reach of the birds by long- and his timid retreat into the depths of the wood? 
continued frosts. Always there are some birds Is he not one of the pariah hjrusVho hang with 
in the berry-laden trees and shrubs ; but when the owl, the hawk, the rook, and the magpie, on 
the snow has fallen thickly and wrapped itself the keeper's gibbet? Like the others, who are 
round and about every fallow land and grassy persecuted for an occasional breach of the game- 
field, or a hard frost has set in, and the ice-king laws, the jay is most useful in keeping in check 
has locked up all the birds’ earthly feeding- such truly mischievous creatures as insects, worms, 
grounds with one turn of his silver key— then, and mice, and should be protected for this as well 
if you would see all sorts and conditions of birds, as for its beauty. It is one of the few brilliantly- 
look among the berries. The thrushes come in coloured birds left to us, and, like the kingfisher 
from the fields to the hedges and copses in large and the green woodpecker, is becoming rarer, 
flocks, and with them bring their Scandinavian Once upon a time — it sounds like a fairy tale- 
cousin?, the fieldfares and* redwings that visit there were many such birds among our fauna, 
them every winter. The blackbirds desert the The roller, the bee-eater, the golden oriole, the 
garden beds, where, while the weather was ( open,’ hoopoe are almost gone ; surely we should try to 
they found ample food in the slugs and snails, preserve those that remain, 
and fly to the hollies and elders and hawthorns The whole tribe of titmice have tried to claim 
for their daily bread. The fierce and greedy kinship with the jay, on wlmt pretext it is hard 
missel-thrushes, who, later on, in the spring will to say ; but this they have in common— both like 
plunder the nests and eat the eggs and the young berries. Even the rarer marsh and cole tits may 
birds of even their own kith and kin, must be seen on the ornamental shrubs close to a house ; 
content themselves with a diet of rowan berries, the antics of the great tit and the tiny blue- 
and the white balls of the parasitic plant whence bonnet are most graceful and nimble as they 
their name. If the vegetarian theory of the climb from twig to twig, sucking the ripe fruit, 
wholesome moral influence of a vegetable diet is and throwing the skins to the ground, 
correct, the pugnacious temper of the mistletoe Wherever good cheer is Spread, the sparrows 
bird should be improved by abstinence ; but it go to make the feast merrier. When the wheat- 
is only* too evident that lie comes forth quite harvest is over and they have gleafibd the last 
undisciplined by his long fast. Listen to the grain from the corn-fields, the sparrows desert 
shrill screams of two of these birds as they the open land and the fields where the grass seeds 
wrangle for the biggest berry ; it might as well have sunk into the ground, and repair to tree and 
be a iat worm or a young blackbird ; but let this bramble to eat the wild-fruits. There they find 
pass, or we shall entangle the bird in the vain great numbers of their old friends from the 
old disputation of whether circumstances rule chimney tops— the starlings, who depend greatly 
character, or character regulates circumstances, upon the bountiful store of berries for their 
and lose him from ornithological circles. winter far ing — that is, those who do not get so 

Surely no bird-lover could find fault with any far as our south-western shores. Enormous flocks 
of the interesting family of thrushes : think of of starlings travel westward every winter, and 
how much they contribute to the joy of summer settle in immense numbers upon the coast of 
— pouring forth wild imaginings from gracious Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. This is one 
shades in wild and desultory strains ; think of of those partial but regular migrations common 
how they enliven the dreary fields and gardens to most of the birds who spend the winter in 
in winter, as in graceful flocks they wander to their own country. The starlings that go to 
and fro. Birds, flitting, soaring, wandering birds, the seaside are almost independent of berries, for 
so winning, so wonderful in all their ways, appeal the abundant supply of marine insects seldom 
to the poetry in us. It would spoil half our if ever falls short 

pleasure in sweet simple birds to look too search- Still more hungry birds for the berries to feed, 
ingly into their moral status or regard them as The finches and buntings, some of them like the 
responsible beings. A thousand apologies to any fieldfares and redwings, bird refugees from the 
thrush for having called him anything but a reign of terror in the far north, abound in our 
thine of beauty, a joy for ever, when the fields fields and lanes. They are easily seen in the 
are drear and the berries red. leafless trees and the bare thickets as they pick 

The ring-ousels leave the hare hillsides when the hips and haws, the elder-berries and the sloes, 
berries begin to ripen, and come to the woods The fine bullfinch, seldom visible in the thick 
and hedges where they grow. These, like the foliage of summer, is conspicuous in tall hedge- 
blackbirds, bear the name of 1 merula,’ the deserv- rows, where stripped branches reveal its nest 
ing one, truly merited by their melodious voices ; Wood-pigeons alight in flocks where berries 
more rich and pure than that of the song-thrush, grow ; big birds as well as little birds trench on 
though not so varying the strain ; more powerful their store ; and on the hills where the wild 
than the redwing’s, and yet as delicate. There game-birds assemble their thinned ranks, packs of 
is a riftg, a thrill, in the voices of the blackbird grouse and smaller companies of capercailzie 
and the ring-ousel like the vox humana on a with ptarmigan and blackcock, burrow in the 
sweet-toned organ. deep snows for fallen bilberries, cranberries, and 

The beautiful jay is fond of berries ; and if whortleberries. Some of these fruits — as, indeed, 
the supply fails in the woods where he tiwells most of the smaller fruits which come under the 
in ambush, be will venture forth into the open title of berry— are very acid, and the game-birds 
country for a meal among the hips and haws in are said to grow thin in the districts where these 
the hedges ; or even come to the gardens for the grow in plenty as the season advances, and they 
fruits Oi fancy shrubs. The jay is a shy bird, are dependent on them for food, 
for all his pert chattering and mimicking ; but Many berries hang on the trees till the spring, 
who can^wonder at his startled fugitive flight, some even longer, like the juniper, which is not 
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•considered fit for flavouring gin until two seasons 
have gone towards* ripening it;, even where the 
plants seem bare there is* a goodly supply strewn 
on the earth. 

In the wooded countries bordering on the 
Arctic Circle, where dense forests stretch un- 
broken for miles and miles, and thick and varied 
undergrowth9 of bush and bramble cast their 
fruit, silence fails soon after the berries begin 
to ripen. Nearly all the teeming myriads of 
birds whose summer home is there have migrated 
to warmer latitudes, and the* field is left to 
a few fierce eagles and falcons, whose meat is 
something stronger than berries. The berries 
are left, and preserved by the covering of thick 
dry snow, they are kept safe until May or 
June, when the countless hosts of travelling 
birds go home -again and find them. Many 
different kinds of birds, and many different in 
their choice of food in better times, must look 
to the berries for winter fare, and especially in 
frosty weather. Even a few of the hard-billed 
birds, who, like the hawfinch, crack the stones 
of the hips and haws and eat the kernel, are 
glad of the berries. It would make a very long 
list to mention each and all of the plants that 
bear fruit for t,.;e birds. The guelder-rose, the 
ew, and the? skewer tree, whose wood is so 
arcl that the gypsies use it to make pegs, arc 
favourites, as well as those already referred to ; 
and besides all these, many another bush and 
bramble contribute to the feast. 

All through the winter we may look for birds 
where berries grow, and find them ; there is an 
old saying that on Christmas Day the birds sit 
in the bush with the bleeding breast ; so they do, 
and in many another fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, when the holly is red in winter-time. 

F. A. Fulcher. 


TIIE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 

CHAPTER VIII. — AT THE GREAT WHITE FEAST. 

In a few seconds Euphemia came and released 
Ainsworth from his embarrassing confinement. 
She laughed at his serious and wondering face, 
thinking it was due to anxiety lest she should not 
find him. 

‘But/ said she, peeping round the magnolia, 
‘you might have got out through the drawing- 
room : I see the door is open.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said he ; ‘I daresay I might have got 
out through the drawing-room.* 

He helped her to collect .and to carry out such 
flowering plants as she selected, but all in so 
absent-minded a way that still she laughed and 
chaffed him ; and he smiled and bore it, for he 
was so possessed and interpenetrated with the 
glow of his new feeling that he was insensible to 
the shafts of ridicule. He was in love, and love 
was in him, and he knew it. For let it be noted 
that there is an important difference in what are 
®*Bed ‘affairs of the heart* between most men 
aiid women. Man as man is open, direct, and 
simple in his feelings ; woman as woman is secret, 
involved, and complex. So it comes to pass that 
when a man is really touched with love’s fitful 
fever he is commonly able to diagnose himself ; 
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he knows what is the matter with him and acts 
accordingly. A woman, on the other hand, seldom 
recognises when she is in love ; she may be very : 
far gone, plunged beyond hope of recovery, and 
yet not know it ; and even when she may suspect ; 
where she is, she clouds, obfuscates, or clozes the 
fact to herself, and calls it something else — until 
the man speaks, and then ! 

Thus the twinge caused by the talk overheard 
in the conservatory had made Ainsworth recognise 
what had happened to him, and, recognising it, 
he was resolved tow win the only assuagement 
ossible : the love of the woman who had touched 
is heart. Isabel, on her part, was troubled and 
distressed at what had occurred; she saw* no 
reason, nor had she the inclination, to blame 
Ainsworth for it; but she began from that hour 
to take *more note of him, to underline, so to say, 
her interest in him, without in the least suspect- | 
ing what had happened, or was happening, to 
herself. 

In something less than half an hour Ainsworth’s 
jouriKyings with Euphemia and the flower-pots to 
and from the marquee were at an end, the tables 
were set forth, and the guests were all assembled, 
and were settling down into their places ; then he 
chanced to glance aeftss a space of table and he 
suddenly came to himself. He knew that a man 
whom he felt must have been lie, had been for 
some time hurrying to and fro, but whether in 
the body or out of tne body he could not tell, and 
what he had been doing he could not tell ; now, 
however, he saw plainly where he was and knew 
clearly who he was ; for there, a little way off 
on the other side of the table, stood she — the one 
she in the world for him ! — her face flushed and 
smiling above her white diaphanous raiment, and 
her eyes sparkling like glorious jewels beneath 
her crown of dark hair. She was in reality just 
as she had been half nn hour before, save, perhaps, 
for the new animation of her bearing ; but to 
Ainsworth’s inspired eyes she appeared trans- 
figured into a vision of the supremest loveliness 
of life and health, of body and mind. The sight 
of her intoxicated and dazzled him, till she 
glanced his way and their eyes met, when the 
frank intelligence and confidence of her look 
soothed and steadied him. 

There was neither time nor opportunity then 
for other communication ; for part of the fun and 
formula of that feast was that the chief members 
of the household and the chief guests must act 
as stewards. At the head of one table Suffield 
generously carved a great joint of beef ; at the 
head of the second his son carved, another joint ; 
and at a third the mistress o{ the house herself 
dispensed smaller dishes ; while her daughter and 
her niece, Lord Clithefoe and Mr Ainsworth, the 
clergyman of the church and the minister of the 
chapel and their ‘respectable’ wives — as Daniel 
would have said — aided the domestics of the house, 
hung round the tables, and saw that the feasters 
had what they desired to eat and drink. In 
passing thus to and fro, Ainsworth hovered near 
Isabel’s sacred presence ; yet not too near, nor 
even as near as he might have gone, for he felt 
there wasLa line to pass beyond which would have 
been familiar, if not rude. The feasters were 
all heads of households in the village*— fathers 
and mothers, and some grandfathers a^d grand- 
mothers ; for the unmarried and the young were 
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still kicking their heels outside, waitiug for their 
turn at the tables, even os they were waiting for 
their complete innings at life. While the elder 
people still kept their seats and the younger still 
hung outside, a foreman got upon his feet to 
propose the health of ‘oor mester and mistress 
and Sufiield responded in a speech which took 
and held Ainsworth’s attention. He had never 
before had the opportunity of considering his 
friend as a public speaker, and now as he listened 
he was surprised and delighted to think he had 
in him the essentials of a popular orator. He 
spoke clearly, in simple, straightforward language, 
with unconscious dignity and sweetness of temper, 
and with feeling and humour ; so that his audi- 
ence followed him witli cheerful understanding, 
and now felt the springing of moisture to the 
eyes and now broke into the heartiest laughter, 
tiis anecdotes were naturally the best appre- 
ciated parts of his speech : to that audience they 
were as the plums of a pudding ; for they were 
told in the strong and racy Lancashire dialect — 
which it would be impossible to reproduce here 
intelligibly— and they were seized on by the 
untravelled and unlearned natives as their 
exclusive property. While they roared with 
laughter, they glanced round upon their attendant 
superiors with the clear meaning in their eyes : 
•What do you think of that for a story? Of 
course you don’t understand it ; but we do.’ 

Ainsworth paid heed to all these things, and 
in so doing he moved — perhaps not quite un- 
wittingly — closer . to Isabel. When the speech 
was finished and the cheering had ceased, he was 
fluttered and delighted anew by her turning to 
him with a gracious smile and a divine blush, 
and savin" on the impulse: ‘What a delightful 
speech ! Don’t you think so ? I had no idea 
that Uncle George was so good a speaker.’ 

‘Nor I,* answered Ainsworth with pleased 
alacrity, and his words came in a nervous, 
hurried stream. ‘It is a model speech for the 
occasion — simple, pathetic, and humorous. And 
such capital stories he told ! I didn’t under- 
stand them a bit myself — I haven’t Lancashire 
enough, though I am half a Lancashire man — 
but I saw they were caught and understood by 
all the folk. An admirable speech ! Mr Sufiield 
ought to become a great platform orator.* 

‘Do you think so really?’ asked Isabel with 
a touch of deference, as if to better-instructed 
opinion than her own. ‘I should like to hear 
him make a speech in parliament.* 

‘Ah,* said Ainsworth, * I believe that's not quite 
the same thing ; I don't know’ of myself, but I 've 
always heard that. A man may be an admirable 
platform speaker, And quite fail as a speaker in 
the House : I can quite \mderstand that ; can’t 
you V 

‘Oh yes. Just as a clergyman may be a very 
good preacher, but a duffer— duffer is the word, 
is it not?' — (He laughed more hilariously than was 
quite necessary)— ‘ a duffer when he gets up to 
speak among liis brethren.* 

‘That’s it You put it excellently. Of course 
I don’t mean that Mr Sufiield would be a failure ; 
but, as you so well said, success of the one kind 
doesn’t necessarily imply success of the ether.' 

With a woman's fine intuition, Isabel perceived 
his nervoifs eagerness to please, and in a measure 
undeitotooQ, its cause. She, therefore, became more 


self-possessed, indulgent, and expausive, though 
she did not dare to let the talk* drop, for fear of 
the reflection that might spring up in the pause. 

‘I can’t,' said she, 'know so much or these 
things as you ' 

‘ But why not?’ he interrupted. ‘You seem to 
me to be thoroughly acquainted with everything, 
and to be able to set men right in many things — 
you do.’ 

‘ Really, Mr Ainsworth,’ she laughed — a laugh 
which showed that the praise, though extrava- 
gant, was agreeable — ‘if I could believe you 
mean what you say, I should be puffed up with 
conceit.' 

‘ But I do mean what I say— I mean everything 
that I say,' he urged fervently. 

‘And so you are waiting to see me puffed up?' 
— she laughed again. 

‘No, no, no; you are too wise, you have too 
much ballast to be puffed up.’ 

‘You mean,’ said she, ‘that I am too wise to be 
puffed up, and even if I were puffed up, I lmve 
too much ballast to be carried away ? Really, 
really, Mr Ainsworth, your compliment after all 
proves gross and equivocal !' 

‘You are right, you are flglit, of course. But 
at the same time you prove the trutjj of what I 
said— that you can set men right ifi many things 
— don’t you see ? — But you were going to say 
something when I interrupted you.' 

‘Oh, I was going to say only that, though I 
know nothing of politics, I think it is possible 
that Uncle George may be a success in parlia- 
ment. He will try hard to be, I know, for my 
aunt lias that ambition for him, and he always 
likes to please her.' 

‘That's very beautiful of him, now !' exclaimed 
lie — ‘after so many years of married life !* 

I ‘Yes,’ said she, as if she had been suddenly 
: provoked to consider the point, ‘ I suppose it is.’ 

‘Not many couples, 1 fancy,’ said lie, ‘have such 
confidence and belief in each other after a quarter 
of a century of marriage. 9 

‘No; I daresay not,’ said she, and showed an 
inclination to plunge into a reverie on the matter. 
But she shook off the inclination, and said : 
‘That’s chiefly why uncle has taken a great 
bouse in London.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed lie. i Has he taken a house in 
London V 

‘ Didn’t you know V said she. ‘The town-house 
of Lord Clitheroe’s father, the Earl of Padiham. 
And the family is going to live there regularly — 
except George : he is going to remain here and 
manage all the business, I believe.’ 

While the conversation had been in progress, 
faint blushes had been coining and going on 
Isabel’s countenance, but on the chance mention 
of George’s name, a blinding blush swept over 
her, making her look down in confusion and 
Ainsworth look away in sympathy. He relieved 
her, however, by continuing the talk without 
heeding what she had said of George. 

‘ 1 ’m going to London, too,* said lie. 

‘Are you really?' she asked, with a quick 
look of lively interest ‘I had not heard of it 
before.' 

‘ I only resolved on it to-day,* said he ; and 
added hurriedly, on the sudden fear that she 
would connect his resolution with the scene in 
the conservatory, 1 1 've had a word or two with 
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my editor, and I’ve practically no alternative but 
resign iny post : I •must either change my style 
of criticism or go. I prefer to go.* 

1 Of course,* said Isabel, at length showing that 
unconsciousness of herself which was one of her 
chief charms. 

* I hope,* said lie, 1 when we are both in London 
I shall often have the pleasure of meeting you.* 
‘No doubt we shall meet,* said she, looking 
thoughtful ‘But— excuse my saying it— I hope 
you have something in prospect in London.* 

‘ Well/ said he with a laugh* ‘ I believe there 
are ever so many birds in the bush, though I 
confess I have not one in the hand.* 

‘You have the Lancashire bird still in your 
hand — have you not?* she said. 

‘ You mean to suggest,* said he, ‘ that I am not 
wise in letting it go ? There are risks, of course ; 
but every movement is attended with some risk, 
and* — lie continued with intention — ‘I have 
reached a point in my life when I prefer to run 
a risk. But, after all, from my position on The 
Lancashire Gazette , I am not quite prospectless ; 
and Mr Suffield has given me encouragement.’ 

1 Uncle George,* said Isabel, ‘is always so good.* 

‘ He is absolutely the best man I know/ said 
Ainsworth.^ 

And thus tl!e conversation came to an end with 
the recurrence of their duties as stewards ; so that 
it seemed all the more to Ainsworth like an inter- 
lude of heavenly music in the commonplace jangle 
and dull jar of average daily duty. The second 
relay of f casters had taken the places of the first 
while our pair were talking, and now they were 
completely settled and eager for the good tilings 
of the Suffield dispensation to be set before them. 
The second turn at the tables passed like the first, 
and then the fcasters rose and went forth to play. 
When they were gone, Ainsworth, finding himself 
at length hungry, proffered a request to Miss 
Raynor, near whom lie still maintained himself. 

‘Do you think,* said lie, ‘that I might have | 
something to eat ? 1 *vc had no lunch.* 

‘Certainly,* said she at once. ‘I suppose aunt 
must have thought you had lunch in town. We 
had luncheon early and quick to ly» ready for 
this.* 

She ran off to her aunt and presently returned, 
saying that she was deputed to attend to his 
wants. 

That would be scarcely worth chronicling were 
it not that ‘the green-eyed monster* was look- 
ing forth from young George Suftield’s counten- 
ance, with consequences that shall duly appear. 
All the while Ainsworth .and Isabel had con- 
versed, George had observed them, and thought 
with a pang that they seemed very friendly and 
pleased with eacli other ; and now that they went 
together to a side- table, while all were fast with- 
drawing from the marauee, and sat down, Ains- 
worth to eat and drink, and both to \alk, the 
green-eyed monster’s wasting heart beat in George’s 
bosom in place of the young man’s own honest 
organ. He could hear before he also withdrew 
that they were only talking of things literary and 
dramatic, but still they appeared to him more 
friendly and better pleased with each other than 
was necessary. 

Something less than half an hour later Ains- 
worth was passing alone from the marquee to 
where the Whitsuntide revellers were romping and 
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playing, when he was suddenly reminded of the 
purpose with which he had entered Holdsworth 
Part. Amid the new emotions and events of 
the past hour or two, he had forgotten the exist 
ence of the black man, till now he saw him again 
pass blandly across his vision. He also was 
moving towards the crowd of holiday-makers ; 
but he halted a little way off and stood with his 
black hands behind him, smiling and nodding 
indulgently, like a comment and a query of the 
ancient and mysterious East concerning the youth- 
ful, rude, and noisy West. Ainsworth passed him 
quickly by ; and thinking of what Isabel had 
told him of George’s approaching investiture with 
supreme authority at the mills, to George Suffield 
lie immediately went. He was somewhat puzzled 
with his reception. George was commonly very 
cordial Vith him ; he was now cold : he was 
commonly frank and talkative ; he was now 
silent and suspicious. But Ainsworth set his 
changed behaviour down to the account of the 
scene in the conservatory, and forgave him. 

‘ Dp you know,* he asked, ‘ that black man 
standing over there ?* 

‘Yes, of course,* answered George; ‘hc*s my 
uncle’s servant.’ 

‘ Oh, then,* said Aiffa worth, ‘ pel haps you know 
of his having been in one of your mills — the 
special one against the dam — an hour or two 
ago?* 

* Been where V asked George, at length giving 
his real attention. 

Then Ainsworth related what lie had seen ; and 
George without remark and without hesitation 
called Daniel, who came at once to the summons. 

‘Where were you two hours ago, Trichy?* 
asked George. 

•Sahib George,* began Daniel, with a careless 
sidelong regard upon Ainsworth from his fine 
orbs, ‘it is troublesome to remember all and 
many things ;'hut the same time I must say that 
I have been taking myself for much interval for 
agreeable walks in the respected places of interest 
— in the valley with the waters and the animals 
with long back legs, etcetera.’ 

‘ Have you been in the mill by the lake ? — on 
the brink of the dam?* 

‘Where is the mill? Where is the lake? 
Where is the — what V asked Daniel with a smile 
— a smile of ingenious Eastern subtlety. ‘I am 
regret to say that an Englishman says “damn” 
to turn away his feeling, hut I am not sufficient 
to understand the meaning of the other. What 
is “dain** now V 

‘ Have you been in any of the mill-buildings in 
the valley ?* asked George weakly. 

‘With regard may 1 say — is it able to enter 
myself in any of your English buildings when 
they are closed without the key? Have I the 
favour of the key? So just may I ask where 
can I be ?’ 

4 Answer me “Yes” or “ No,*” persisted George : 
‘have you been in any of the buildings? Yes 
or NoJ* 

‘No, Sahib George,* answered Daniel, directly 
enough, and with the fullest, steadiest eye im- 
aginable. 

4 There ? you hear,’ said George to Ainsworth ; 
and adding with a bitter kind of enjoyment that 
surprised himself, l have no doubt : ‘ Don’t you 
think you might have been mistaken ? People are 
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so often mistaken in what they fancy they have 
heard and understood ; and if the ears should 
deceive you so much, why should not the eyes'?* 

‘ I don’t think,* said Ainsworth, the more obsti- 
nately because of the singular tone of young 
Suffield’s observation, ‘ that I can have been mis- 
taken. I saw him as plainly as I see you.* 

By that the eager conclave luid naturally 
attracted attention, and seemed likely to attract 
an audience also. 

‘Anything the matter?* asked the elder 
Suffield, approaching with Uncle Harry, the 
Sahib Raynor. 1 

1 Only that Mr Ainsworth,* said George lightly, 

‘ thinks he saw Trichy in the new mill.* 

‘But how could Trichy get in there?* asked 
Suffield. 

‘Ah, how!’ asked George, in a semi* scoffing 
tone, which nettled Ainsworth. 

‘ Of course,’ said he, ‘ it does not matter to me ; 
but I thought it of. conseauence to you, Mr 
Suffield ; and I am completely certain I saw this 
— er — black — I mean, dark— gentleman in the 
new mUl.* 

‘This is serious,’ said Suffield; this must be 
inquired into? — What do you think, Harry?’ 

But before Uncle Harry r could reply, George 
had again spoken, out of an absurd desire to 
oppose by any means, or to mitigate or make of 
no account, anything that Ainsworth might say. 

‘If the thing has been done, father,* said he, 
‘ no inquiry can undo it. If the steed has been 
stolen, no inquiry into the question of whether 
the thief entered or no can bring the steed back. 
If Daniel Trichinopoly has been in that mill, then 
I suggest that the only remedy is to swear Daniel 
Trichinopoly into our service — to do his duty 
faithfully and to reveal no secrets of our business 
or of our manufacture.* 

‘Ah,* said Suffield, ‘that sounds not a bad 
idea. — What do you think, Harry ?*• 

‘Oh,* said Uncle Harry, ‘Daniel will swear.* 
Then he asked Daniel, in the man’s native Tamil, 
if he would like to enter the Suffield service ; to 
which Daniel repliW in the same tongue that he 
would, and that he would be faithful as the ass 
that treadeth out the corn. (‘ The seed,’ said lie, 

‘ of the banyan is small, but the tree gives a great 
shade.*) * He says he is willing and glad to enter 
your service, George. Take him by all means - 
with iny blessing. Take him, and swear him in 
by any oath you like ; they *re all alike to him. — 
And,* continued the traveller to Daniel, ‘ come to 
me to-night, and we *11 settle our accounts.’ 

‘ The Sahib,* said Daniel in his Tamil, bowing 
with his hands crossed upon his breast, ‘ is wise 
and comprehends.* Having set out to run, is it 
well to be behind one wly? wishes to rest by the 
way? Moreover, as the Sahib knows, life without 
action is like a curry without seeraJcam .* 

‘It is well,’ said Mr Raynor, also in Tamil. 
‘ See that you maintain the hand of the diligent 
and the heart of the honest, or you will be as the 
hare that of its own accord ran into the cook- 
room.* * 

Having so said, he turned aside to receive a 
telegram brought by a servant ; and thus on the 
prompting of. a moment of pique and wtoim, with- 
out any reflection, was the dusky and mysterious 
Daniel enlisted in the*eervice of the great house 
of Suffield 


Uncle Harry handed the telegram to hie* 
brother-in-law : it was an intimation from the- 
ltoyal Geographical Society that Mr Raynor’s 
promised lecture on his travels had been set down 
for an early date, and that his presence was* 
desired to make the necessary arrangements as 
soon as possible. 

‘ I shall go and pack at once,* said Uncle 
Harry, ‘and catch the evening mail.— Come, 
Daniel.’ 

‘You can surely wait till to-morrow, Harry,* 
said Suffield. ‘ I. wanted you to make properly 
the acquaintance of my friend Ainsworth here — 
have a good talk with him, you know, and so on. 
And I was looking forward to a nice party at 
dinner.* 

‘ I hope,’ said Mr Raynor, turning frankly to 
Ainsworth, ‘to have abundant opportunity to 
enjoy Mr Ainsworth’s company in London, — 
And you know, George, I always like to carry 
out an intention while it’s hot.’ 

‘Ah, well,* said Suffield, ‘if you must, you 
must. I know you ’re as ill to hold as a tewing 
horse.* 

‘ And in any case, Mr Suffield,* said Ainsworth, 
‘I couldn’t stay to dinner-«-as you have been 
kindly suggesting. I must get back to the office 
to my work.’ c 0 

‘"Well, now,’ said Suffield, ‘this is what I 
call a miserably docked tail of a Whitsuntide 
festival.’ 

Ainsworth was a little sore about young 
George’s behaviour towards him, and presently 
lie said his adieus and departed to the station — 
not without hope of meeting Miss Raynor as he 
crossed the part. But, though he lingered and 
walked as wide as he dared, lie saw nothing of 
her, and he returned to town in a somewhat 
despondent and lonely mood, but still resolved 
to sever his connection with The Lancashire 
Gazette at once. 


OVENS AND STOVES. 

Castiikn, the Finnish ethnologist, who travelled 
among the Lapps, Samoyeds, and Ostiaks, to 
collect vocabularies and compile grammars of 
their languages and dialects, describes the two 
sorts of huts which he found to be employed by 
the Lapps. One was oblong, with boarded shelves 
down the sides, that served as beds, and with a 
fire in the middle, the smoke of which escaped 
through a chimney in the roof, or rather an 
opening in the turf or hides with which the 
quadrangular huts Were covered. The other 
sort of habitation was circular, and had this 
peculiarity, that the fire in it was lighted, and 
for a while allowed to burn, then extinguished ; 
and when extinguished, the opening in the roof 
was closed, and the hut remained heated by the 
retention within of the. warmth generated by 
the fire, and the exclusion of the cold outer air. 
In one kind of habitation the fire wus kept 
burning constantly ; in the other it was allowed 
to burn only for a while. Nevertheless, the 
latter habitation was the warmest of the two. 

Curiously enough, precisely these same differ- 
ences in employing fires exists in Europe. We 
in the British Isles follow the first method ; so 
also do the French, so also the Italians. But the 
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Germans heat their houses on the other prin- 
ciple. 

There can be n6 question whatever that the 
German method is most economical in fuel — not 
only so, but is the most effective for warming 
purposes— but then, it is open to the serious 
objection that it renders the ventilation not only 
incomplete but non-existent. A German por- 
celain stove consists of a fire- chamber, and of 
cells or passages of earthenware, through which 
flame and smoke are conducted in all directions, 
till a large portion of the heat is expended, and 
then the smoke is carried out of the stove into 
a small flue, that serves for a good many stoves 
in a good many rooms. A German house has 
usually but a single chimney, and into this 
chimney all the flues of the several rooms are 
carried. But that is not all. The fire is lighted, 
say, at seven o’clock in the morning, and is 
allowed to burn to eight o’clock. It is of billets 
of beech wood ; and as soon us the one batch of 
firewood is consumed and the ashes are fairly 
dead, a damper is turned, that closes the Hue, and 
the entire porcelain structure is converted into 
a great holder of hot air, that continues hot and 
pouring forth its beat into the apartment for 
some eight or ten hours. Then, when the room 
begins agaLi Jo cool, a fresh lire is lighted, that 
blazes for half an hour, and smoulders for another 
half ; after which the damper is aguin turned, 
and the room is hot for the rest of the evening 
and lung into the night. 

Firewood in Germany is very costly ; coal also. 
The amount of firewood employed in an open 
farmhouse hearth in one day would last a Germun 
family a week. In Switzerland the same sort 
of stove is employed, so also in Piedmont. In 
Italy the only wood burnt is olive-wood, which is 
very expensive. At Rome a fire is seldom 
necessary ; but it is otherwise at Milan, and at 
the latter place the close stove is employed ; 
whereas farther south in Italy the open fireplace 
is usual. In Switzerland, wood is abundant, but 
it is pine and fir, and that wood is liable to fly 
and send its sparks over a floor, so that it is 
dangerous to employ this fuel in an open hearth. 
Moreover, in the cold of a Swiss winter, some 
better method of heating is required than the | 
hearth. There can be no doubt that the close 
stove docs economise heat and fuel enormously, 
but there can also be no doubt that a room so : 
heated is liable to become close. It must become 
so, for every opening by which the vitiated air 
may escape is sedulously closed. 

Castren in his Travels complains of having 
been obliged, when lodged in one of the ‘ smoke- 
huts,' to climb upon the roof ns soon as he had 
let his fire out and plug the chimney with a 
wisp of rushes. He rejoiced on another occasion 
when given as his temporary lodging another in 
which he was able to close the chimney by pull- 
ing a rope that passed over a reel, and brought 
a plug of old rags into the orifice so as to close 
it If the opening were not shut the hut chilled 
down at once. So with a German stove ; tinless 
the damper bo turned, the room remains cold, 
all the heat of the stove, instead of radiating into 
the chamber, is carried up the chimney. We 
have known English families staying in hotels 
in Germany who were dismayed at their bill for 
fuel, A week’s fuel equalled what they spent in 
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a month in England. This was because they kept 
the fire burning all day in the stove, never let 
it out, and never dreamed of turning the damper. 
The servants laughed, and wondered at the 
wastefulness of the English, and loudly protested 
it was a sin they were committing in throwing 
good heat away. 

It is, as has been said, true that a German room 
becomes close where there is a stove. But this 
is rectified in a fashion by occasionally opening 
a pane* or valve of the window. Fresh cold air 
rushes in in a moment and expels the heated and 
exhausted atmosphere. The window is instantly 
closed again, and in five minutes the roofn is as 
warm as it was before, for the stove is still radi- 
ating forth its heat 

There cun be no question but that the ordinary 
grate wjtli open fire is a most wasteful method 
of obtaining heat That it forms an excellent 
ventilator of the apartment is a counterbalancing 
advantage. But the point to which we wish to 
direct attention is that the oven in which bread 
is baked, and the German stove, are but repro- 
ductkms in small of tlie primitive habitation in 
which our and the German remote ancestors 
lived. 

There can be very little doubt that the round 
oven is in miniature* the primeval ‘smoke-cabin.’ 
It resembles it in shape, and it acts on precisely 
the same principle. In the ‘smoke-caoin’ the 
fire was made to roar in the midst till floor and 
walls and roof were heated, and then it was 
extinguished, and the orifice by which the smoke 
had escaped was closed. Our prehistoric ances- 
tors then laid them down in the heated chamber 
and slept snugly all night. Probably at that 
time, if bread was baked, it was baked on hot 
stpnes ; but when men came to live in better 
houses than these ‘smoke-cabins’ — beehive huts 
—they recalled liow hot and baked they bad been 
in them, and they constructed precisely similar 
structures on a smaller scale to serve for baking 
their bread and their meat. This is no mere 
surmise; there actually exist on the Cornish 
moors, side by side, the circular hut that was 
I domed over and its smoke- hole closed after the 
I extinction of the fire ; and the oblong habitation 
I with its rudely constructed ovens, built precisely 
I like the former habitation in every particular 
| save size. Nay, further, in some parts of England 
| earthenware ovens are used in cottages, made 
in the potteries, on the same principle, and so 
like the primeval habitations that they might be j 
taken as miniature representations of them. In 
the Kirclierian Museum at Rome are some 
earthenware representations of Etruscan hovels 
found in a tomb in Etruria they show us how 
the poorer classes made their habitations in a 
primitive period ; it *was very similar, with a 
small smoke-hole, to be closed when convenient 
The walls were of clay, apparently ; possibly the 
roof clay-plastered also. It so, the . house was an 
oven in all but size. 

The oblong habitation, with a fire kept con- 
tinually burning, was a great advance on the 
circular hut. But as in Lapland now, so in the 
British Isles anciently, both sorts of habitation 
probably* coexisted, and were -in use simultane- 
ously. The rich could maintain fires night and 
(lay, for they had fuel in abundance and serfs 
to collect it for them ; but the poor had to 
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economise his fuel, not bo much because fuel was 
scarce, as because of the labour of felling and 
cutting timber, that interfered with his search 
after food. 

The chimney is comparatively modern. Up to 
the period of the Wars of the Roses in England 
it was exceptional. In the halls tlx? fire burnt 
on a hearth or in a brazier in the middle, and 
the smoke escaped through a louver in the roof. 
It was by this means that the college halls in 
our universities were warmed till within the 
memory of man. The louvers remain as orna- 
mental architectural features, of no further prac- 
tical use. 

Old Ilolinshed says that colds in the head 
were unknown among the English till chimneys 
were introduced, which he says was not long 
before his time, 1570. He assures *us that 
before chimneys were built fires were made 
against ‘ rere-dosses,’ and the smoke got out how 
it could. 

As already said, both kinds of huts and modes 
of heating were employed at the same time. 
Among the Scandinavians, both were employed 
in the same edifice. An ancient Icelandic house 
consisted of the hall, in which the fires ran down 
the middle, with benches ojj each side ; and also 
of» the stofa , the ladies’ apartment, that was pro- 
bably heated in the mode of the Lapland ‘ smoke- 
cabin.* The name, stofa is the German xtube, 
and the English stove. We have taken the 
name away from the room and applied it to the 
miniature representative, the heating apparatus, 
whereas in Germany and in the Norse countries 
the name is still applied to the chamber. In 
Iceland at the present day fuel is so scarce that 
the inhabitants of the house sit in the stofa with 
no other fire than the train-oil lamp flame ; but \ 
the opening in the roof with its plug remains, 
not now to let smoke escape, but to let off 
the terrible stuffiness of the apartment when it 
becomes quite unendurable even to Icelandic 
lungs. 

cutely cut for a man’s. Ilis hands, one of his 
vanities, were too taper and pointed to be either 
honest or useful ; the veins came clearly through 
their transparent olive pallor, and had that light 
blue colour that was in his eyes. Sir John’s was 
a really remarkable face, having indeed a great 
deal of beauty, especially in the modelling of the 
features ; but it was as strikingly unpleasant as 
it was strikingly handsome. 

A face never to be trusted, from which no good 
might be hoped, 

* Read that over again, Jeffreys ! I didn’t catch 
it ; you *ve such a confounded habit of mumbling,’ 
he said, in his thin, refined, strangely musical 
voice. 

‘His Sire was the great Galopin, and he has 
many of the qualities of this famous stayer ; I 
heartily congratulate the Duke of on his pur- 

chase ; lie should be a decided advantage to the 
Kingsclere stables, and I understand he is to be 
sent down at once the servant duly repented ; 
and a knock came to the door just as he con- 
cluded the passage. 

‘Now, who on earth is this?’ murmured Sir 
John fretfully as the door opened, and not even 
raising his eyes to look. *-> 

‘ Mr William, sir,’ said Jeffreys, and got out of 
his chair and waited with the paper i£ his hand. 

‘ I must beg of you not to distress me with any 
trivial matters,’ Sir John began as his brother 
came into the room. ‘ If you will chat peaceably, 
or have a hand at ccarte or something of that 
kind; but otherwise — l have only just begun to 
recover from an attack from Rose, and I’m not 
prepared to endure a further edition.’ 

‘ If you mean an appeal to you on behalf of 
any one, you needn’t alarm yourself,’ said Willie 

I dryly. ‘ I know your feelings on the subject so 
j thoroughly ’ 

‘Now this is what I simply cannot stand!’ 
i whined Sir John, turning his head to and fro on 
the cushions, as though in great nervous stress. 

‘ Master was very upset before dinner, sir, and 
lie ’ll have a worse night if he ’s not calmed down,’ 
Jeffreys whispered rapidly. 

* I have that letter of Thomson’s in my pocket ; 
vou promised you would look into the matter. 
Tliat^s all 1 wanted to speak about,’ said Willie, 
looking over, from his post by the mantel-piece, 
from the servant to his brother : 

‘Jeffreys, I will call you when I leave Sir 
John.’ 

Jeffreys vanished into another room. 

‘Well, I don’t think I can bear any scolding,’ 
said the baronet with a little laugh ; ‘ and I am 
not in the humour for whining over the sufferings 
of perfectly healthy, sound-conditioned people 
whose chief enjoyment is the hating of their 
richer neighbours.’ 

‘ We may as well leave that alone in the 
meantime ; we aren’t very likely to agree upon 
it. Here is Thomson’s letter.’ 

‘Don’t read it; I cannot stand their phrase- 
ology ! What is his answer?’ 

‘ It cannot be done ; the money belongs to me 
and to Rose at our mother’s death, and neither 
you nor I can touch a farthing of it, with or 
without her consent.’ 

‘I cannot believe that Thomson has come to 
such an insane conclusion!’ Sir John broke out 
violently. 

— TL 

‘THE HINT 0* HAIRST.’ 

CHAPTER II. 

John Gordon was lying back in his complicated 
invalid chair, to which appliances of every kind 
were ingeniously' fitted ; he was smoking a very 
small cream-coloured cigarette ; beside him, on 
one of the shelves attached to the chair, was a 
box of the same kind, aromatic, Russian, dainty 
in the extreme ; and a tall tumbler of some 
sparkling stuff, neither more nor less than the 
light, very dry champagne which was chiefly 
instrumental in keeping him in life, was within 
comfortable reach of his hahd. 

Jeffreys was reading aloud from the columns 
of a pink paper ; perhaps he did not read well, 
and Sir John may or may not have been 
interested ; at anyrate, he lay back with his 
eyes closed, and the veins in his thin lids were 
very blue and distinct ; he only opened hi.f eyes 
when he felt for the tumbler, and they came 
as a surprise in his pale saffron face, for they 
were a light, limpid sort of blue. His moustache 
was very even upon his thin, much-curved lip, 
and, like his hair, was nearly black ; his nose, 
high and 4ine, a perfect aquiline, was too deli- 
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‘THE HINT 0* HAIRST.’ 


‘THE HINT 

‘Well, here it is in black and white. I told 
you that you could not possibly get the money, 
and it turns out that I am just as powerless ; her 
ladyship cannot get it herself !’ 

‘There is just this about it, then! You must 
go to Edinburgh and see Thomson yourself ; I 
would have him here, but his last visit was a 
trial of the keenest nature. You must tell him 
the affair point by point. I should be glad if 
you put yourself out of the question also * — Sir 
Johns ready sneer came into play — ‘and repre- 
sent matters from my point of .view ; the money 
is certainly more yours than mine, but you can 
repay yourself out of the estate later. I cannot 
last more than a year ; Herries said as much this 
morning ; and though he no more understands 
me than that fool Hutchinson did, he isn’t so 
far out this timej* 

Willie frowned and moved his feet upon the 
rug. 

‘Then you wish me to go to Edinburgh V 

‘And explain the real urgency of the matter — 
nothi ng else. To-morrow ? ’ 

‘ If you give me a cheque, I suppose so ; no, 
not to-morrow ; next day.’ 

‘Very well then 5 now My God, what’s 

that V 

The sudden cry brought Jeffreys on the scene 
at once. 

‘Something touched my hand !’ Sir John went 
on, in high nervous alarm. 

‘It’s Kate! She followed me into the room, 
I suppose,’ Willie explained, with his eye upon 
the spaniel, whose icy nose thrust, with overween- 
ing confidence, into Sir John’s moist, delicate 
hand, was the cause of excitement. 

‘ Kick the brute out at once ! ’ shouted Sir 
John, with un oath. ‘ How can you be so incon- 
siderate as to bring it when you know the state 
of my head ?’ 

‘Sorry you were startled,’ Willie said quickly. 

‘ I left her with Hose ; but she always sneaks 
about at my heels. I will say good-niglit, as 
that business is settled ; you can let me know if 
you have any other commissions.’ 

He left Sir John deep in his tumbler of 
champagne, and strolled out upon the lawn, 
filliug his pipe and talking to Kate as he went 

A few minutes later he tapped on the drawing- 
room window. 

Rose was sitting with her mother, and came 
at once to speak to him. He was leaning up 
against the stone sill, his thin black coat open, 
his hands in his pockets, and his fine face lit with 
an unconscious smile. He had asked her for 
her Scotch song-hook, and she brought it him. 

‘What do you want it for'?’ she said, still 
holding it, and prepared to look up anything 
he named. 

‘Give it here a moment I want to see the 
second verse of a song I know; I thirtk it’s in 
this.* And he strolled away with the book, ami 
flung himself on the damp garden seat while he 
turned up the index. He came on it at once ; the 
ardent Kate leaped up beside him and pushed her 
fat body close up to his arm ; when he had 
turned up the page, he put an arm round her, 
and they appeared to read the verses together. 

The smile on his face deepened and widened ; 
he read slowly, taking in tne sweetness of the 
lines, turning over the thought they brought him, 


half saying the words with his lips, and then 
staring across the lawn to where the twilight 
stole slowly from among the dark masses of the 
yews that were ranged at the foot The twi- 
light had hidden there all day. 

lie was almost sure now that Aveline loved 
him ; all the annoyances of his daily life seemed 
to fall off from him in the presence of that assur- 
ance. By -and -by his mother called to him to 
come in out of the damp ; and he knocked his 
pipe out on the seat, pushed Kate down, and 
went into the house more refreshed and invigo- 
rated than if he had drunk from Sir John’s big 
tumbler. 

He was very bright and gay that evening, <nid 
even sang for them, a thing he could rarely be 
induced to do ; he told his mother he was starting 
for Edinburgh in two days’ time ; and when she 
kissed him before going' up to her room, she 
patted his big shoulder and said : ‘ My brave 
son,’ in a voice that affected him very deeply. 

lie stood a long time at his window thinking : 
a segse of that friendliness a summer night has 
always had for lovers was present with him, and 
helped him to look boldly up to the stars’ bright 
faces with his happiness all lettered in his eyes. 
He had suffered a gfcat many hard, sore things, 
and he was going to forget it all in the love that 
was waiting for him ! He had only to stretch 
out his hand for it, and, in his joy and triumph, 
he was very humble though very proud. 

Kate rubbing against his knees awoke him 
from his dreaming, and she reminded him he 
had not spread the rug upon which she slept. 

Next afternoon he left Rose packing his port- 
manteau and went off whistling to the banks 
of the Erne. 

•lie found Aveline sitting in a patch of shade 
near where the water was quieter ; he had known 
that he should find her. 

She had been singing, reading, dreaming. Her 
choice of books was not great, and it included 
no novels or story-books whatsoever. She had 
Aurora Leiyh ; a Longfellow ; and a volume or 
two of Greek philosophy, as personal friends. 
A little worn copy of the Antiyone was often her 
handbook for a week at a time, and all these 
she knew and recurred to often and often. 
Where she did not fully grasp the meaning 
of the words, her fluent fancy skimmed above 
them in the swallow-flight that is so natural to 
a picturesque mind, and often superimposed a 
meaning all her own. 

Best of all, she knew the ballads of her country ; 
and the old, old love-songs that gave Burns his 
inspiration were familiar to her and often on 
her lips ; music was unconscious with her ; her 
clear, tender voice bent to the simple old airs 
like some silver birch sapling to the summer 
winds, and she could not have told you what she 
was singing. 

The book beside her was sunk in the green 
of the mosses ; she was looking over to the 
opposite bank, where a light wood-breath came 
through the tree trunks aud bent the few late 
scabious blooms that still shone a soft pinkish- 
purple, though their season was past. 

There ’s many things that come and gae, 

Just kent, and iust forgotten. 

And the flowers tnat busk a bonnie bn^, 

Gin anither year, lie rotten ! 
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It was a bit of that sad-sweet song, It ’s Dome above the river's waters. — He was looking at her 
in the hint o ' Hairst . She had sung it through* All the time as he had never looked at her 
and she had just come to that verse when Willie before ; but she was too startled and surprised 
Gordon appeared upon the path : ah, with Aye- to know this. 

line i£ was all yet to be * kent ; ’ she was far, very In raising her head with a nervous gesture to 
far from understanding that the same flowers break the strange Bpeli that was falling on her, 
do not bloom next year l Flowers of the same this glance clashed warmly with her own. Her 
kind, in the same places, yes ; but, not the cheeks defied the dogrose now. 
same flowers! These were not thoughts for ‘Would you do it, do you think?' he said at 

her ; a flower herself, who was so ready to last And she had no answer to give him at all. 
bloom ; whose dog-rose blushes flaunted flag- ‘ But I need not bother you to tell me,' he went 

like in her cheeks as the twigs . crashed for on in a different tone. ‘ I am no more free to go 
Willie's- coming. out into the world and work than I am free to' — 

Kate bounded in advance and got her greeting, it seemed he hesitated for a moment or two, then, 
then came the look between the two pairs of in a lower voice continued — ‘than I am free to 
eyes ; no hand-shake, of course, at these informal ask you for your thoughts or your love — because 
meetings. I am not my own master, because I have no life 

‘You still come to your favourite haunt?' of my own.' 

Willie said, when he lfad seated himself on the Such a silence fell on them both as only the 
big, gray boulder whose scanty mosses he had woodlands can compass, a silence full of long, 
flattened many times. soothing murmurs, a silence made up of thousands 

‘Yes, I am so certain of being quite alone ; no of live, nameless sounds, 
one ever comes here ! ' ( A certain colour had flowed to the long hands 

‘ Except me ! ' * that lay on her knees, and all Aveline's thought 

‘And you don't always; the other night I and sense seemed suspended, breathless in the 
was here and you appeared, and — you didn’t — face of a new sensation that • .vas partly pleasure, 
disturb me! 1 • * but so much, oh, so much more pain. 

*‘You were singing, and I' But Willie spoke. ‘Sing to me, will you?' he 

‘ Oh, I didn't mean that you ought to have ! said suddenly, and some emotion made his voice 
come ; I meant that even you do not disturb me , unusual. ‘ Sing something.' 

always.’ I ‘ It ’s dowie in the hint o’ liairst, 

‘But you know that I like to come?' said j At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 

Willie quietly, and searched her face with his When the wind grows cauld and the burns grow bauld, 
frank eyes. ‘I am going to Edinburgh to- And the woods are hingin’ yellow.’ 
morrow,' he added abruptly, as she made no ‘ Not that one,*' he said smiling, and laying for 
response to his tentative advance. a second his hands on her knee. ‘ I love that 

‘Yes? For very long?' one, but it’s too sad; sing me the one about 

*1 don't know how long ; ten days perhaps.' • “ Yarrow 

‘Oh! Not longer? 1 in a voice whose relief She turned her eyes to him full of a startled 
was unmistakable. ' sort of terror. ‘ That ’s a sad one too,’ she said. 

‘I cannot tell. If I had my own way, I would ‘ You know it goes : “She found him drowned in 

go away for months, years— and do something or Yarrow.” They are all sad, they But I'm 

other.’ afraid I must be going home now.’ 

‘You do not like being here?’ she asked, sur- She got up, and he picked up her book for 
prised at his face and emphasis. her. 

‘This sort of life is not full enough for me; ‘lleally.' lie stood up too; looking so big, 
I have nothing to do ; a great, hulking fellow so wondrous bonnie, that her heart misgave her 
like me shouldn't eat his head off ! ' more and more. , 

Her eyes roved over him, his face, his shoul- ‘Yes, I really must hurry. — Good-bye!' She 
ders, his whole figure, with a sort of new held out her hand, and when he clasped it, a 
shyness thrown over her simplicity of manner ; horrid sort of fear fell upon her : she was parting 
he was conscious of it, and yet he could not with him ; this was the end of her chance of 
catch her eye. speaking to him or he to her, and there would be 

‘No; vou could work very hard, I'm sure,’ long to wait for another. A vivid light flamed 
was all she said, and she paused long before she into her face and fear — and something else gave 
said it, having the unreadiness of a transparent her courage. ‘ And, Mr Gordon,' she began, nur- 
soul at flinging stime slight, appropriate phrase riedly, while the red glowed to the curls that 
in front of the deeper thought she could not do rayed out from her head, ‘even though you are 
other than conceal. not going away for long years, I — I shall be 

‘ If I were going out into the world to-morrow, thinking of you sometimes as I sit here ! Do you 
as I wish to God I were going' — Willie began, think it matters? — I mean, 1 don't think it 
very gravely— 4 1 should ask you to wish me well, matters whether one is free or not free, one likes 
ana to think of me sometimes ; I should ask you, to be thought of kindly all the sume ; at least, 
perhaps, to come here and think of me — think I should ’ 

of me as if I were some one you loved and cared She was dreadfully frightened and ashamed as 
to watch over.' she stood there trying to be true to herself, but to 

Aveline dropped her clear eyes, and looked at him she seemed only divine, 
the long flower-coloured hands lying idly between ‘ You would like to know you had some one’s 
her knees $ she could quite well hear each soft kind thoughts, even if 

breath she drew ; she could hear the needles It seemed that either she gave them or he took 
dropping *from the pines some yards away— even her hands, then 
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1 Give me your kind thoughts, Aveline ! Give 
me all that you can without my having to ask for 
it, because I may not ask as yet. I want a great 
deal! — And sing the little song about “ Willie” 
sometimes, even though she did find him drowned 
in Yarrow ; you know the one I mean ? There 
is., none that suits your voice so well/ He was 
smiling, but there was a triumph as well os an 
entreaty in his eyes. — ‘At least — I think so ! 

Willio ’s fair and Willie ’s rare ! 

And Willie ’s wondrous bonnie, 

And Willie’ 8 hecht to marry me, 

Gin e’er he man'ics ony !’ 

He sang the quaint old words to her in his rich 
Scottish voice, the voice that, when it is tender, 
is more tender than any other ; and he would 
look at her, right into her eyes, and there was no 
place to hide her face, because her hands were 
tight in his, and so she had to hide it on his 
shoulder. 


POEMS ON POE M S. 

If it be true, as Mr Russell Lowell asserts, that 
a highly artificial condition of poetry precedes 
total extinction the stream of British song must 
be fast drying up. The revival, by the school 
of Mr Swinburne, Mr Austin Dobsou, Mr Andrew 
Lang, ami Mr Edmund Gosse, of the ‘ Old French ’ 
forms of verse, is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in recent poetry. Landor said that 
the writing of epigrams was a degradation of the 
poet’s ollice. The elder Disraeli classed the liter- 
ary gymnastics of Villon and his imitators among 
the Follies of Literature. The Troubadours, the 
Trou veres, and the early Italians are, it is true, 
devotedly admired by those who look at them 
through the gold-rimmed spectacles of antiqua- 
rianism ; but persons who are not smitten with 
the black-letter mania regard the ancient makers 
of ballades and villanelles us the concocters of an 
elaborate ‘code of poetical jurisprudence, with 
titles and sub-titles applicable to every form of 
verse, and tyrannous over every mode of senti- 
ment/ 

The last clause contains the pith of the whole 
matter. Do complex verse-forms cramp the 
expression of poetic thought? If they do, can 
the use of them be defended? That they are 
very pretty when skilfully composed, no one 
will dispute. That the making of them is a 
charming pastime, no one who has ventured an 
experiment will deny. But are they fetters on 
poetic utterance ? Perhaps the safest answer is, 
that some are, and some Ore 110 k The sonnet 
and the rondeau, for example, are capable of as 
much naturalness of expression as is the form 
in which Tennyson wrote The Poet. The triolet, 
on the other hand, although a very dainty play- 
thing, is too frivolously artificial for serious use. 
But even the frailest and most rule-ridden of 
these forms — such as the triolet, the villanelle, 
and the kyrielle — may contain a very pretty 
fove-pocm or a dainty jeu d! esprit. 

The employment and enjoyment of such verse - 
forms do not necessarily denote an insipid 
dilettantism. The fetters of one’s own forging 
are not always irksome. There is a genuine 
pleasure in the solution of a self -set puzzle or 
the accomplishment of a self-imposed task. There 


are those ‘ who feel the weight of too much 
liberty/ And these words remind us that Words- 
worth has, in the sonnet of which they fornf part* 
made the best defence of that and kindred forms 
of verse. This, and the one beginning ‘Scorn 
not the Sonnet,’ are perhaps the very best of 
Poems <5h Poems. Both are so well known that 
we need not quote them. We print, instead, 
a sonnet of similar character, and a not unworthy 
echo of our greatest sonneteer. It is the work 
of an American writer, Mr 11. W. Gilder, and 
was published in 1879, in a volume entitled 
The Poet and his Master ; and other Poems r 

What is a sonnet? ’Tis a pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea; 

A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 

It is a little picture painted well. 

Whdt is a sonnet ? Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet's ardent ecstasy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song — ah me ! 

.Sometimes a heavy tolling funeral bell. 

This was the ilame that shook with Dante’s breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
r I^ie coloured glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls: 
A sea this is — beware who ventureth ! 

Fair like a fjord the narrow floor is laid, 

Deep as mid ocean and sheer mountain walls. 

Sonnets on the sdunet have been written by 
Dante, Keats, Rossetti, Josephin Soulary — whose 
performance elicited the warmest admiration of 
Sainte-Beuve — Schlegcl, Lope de Vega, Ebenezer 
Elliott (the Corn-law Rhymer), William Sharp, 
Theodore Watts, Edith Thompson, Julia Dorr, 
J. C. Earle, and Anthony Morehead. The works 
of these writers are within the reach of most of 
those who feel curiosity enough to consult them. 
We will not, therefore, quote. But many readers 
may not have seen the following two burlesque 
sonnets, which deserve preservation. The first 
was written by Mr John Adams, the biographer 
of Camoens, and addressed to the late Archdeacon 
Coxe : 

You said last night that you had tried a sonnet, 
Which ’cross the street you ’d send to let me see. 
Quite lost to guess what subject it may be, 

I ’m all anxiety that 1 should con it. 

1 hope no ilea has got within your bonnet 
To make you think that you can rival me. 

You 'll laise my ire, you may depend upon it; 

The very thought calls up my chivalry. 

Don’t mind, however, wliat above I ’ve wrote ; 

Its beauties all my wrath may soon assuage. 

And if it ’s good, adieu to all my rage l 
And I ’ll transfer to you the fame I ’ve bought. 

Of strictest rule I hope it bears the signs 
ltight measured verse, and only fourteen lines. 

The other appeared in a Dublin magazine 
which has since ceased : 

• 

Well, if it must be so, it must ; and I, 

Albeit unskilful in the tuneful art, 

Will make a sonnet ; or at least I’ll try 
To make a sonnet, and perform my part. 

But in a sonnet everybody knows 

There must be always fourteen lines ; my heart 

Sinks at the thought ; but, courage, here it goes. 

There are seven lines already : could I get 
Seven more, the task would be performed ; and yet 
It will be like a horse before a cart ; 

For somehow rhyme has got a wondrous start i 

Of reason, and while puzzling on I’ve let 

The subject slip. What shall it be ? But star, 

Here comes the fourteenth line. ’Tis done. Huzza! 

The rondeau, roundel, and ballade are, after 
the sonnet, the artificial verse-forms which have 
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been most successfully used in our language. 
English poets have, however, introduced several 
forms of * spurious 9 measure ; notably the Swin- 
burnian. The length of the line in Mr Swin- 
burne’s ‘roundel’ makes it much easier to write 
than the ‘genuine’ poem. Indeed, it may be 
laid down as a general rule that the difficulty 
of these quaint poetical puzzles diminishes in 
proportion to the lengthening of their lines. 

In illustration of the rondeau and its kindred, 
one need no more than refer to Mr Swinburne’s 
splendid example beginning, ‘ A roundel is wrought 
os a ring or a starbright sphere.’ Mr J. Cameron 
Grant has a ‘ genuine ’ roundel on the roundel in 
his* New? Ve rse in Old Vesture. By the way, Mr 
Grant is the only English writer who has ven- 
tured to compose a volume consisting entirely 
of ‘Old French forms.’ The earliest'* known 
rondeau on the rondeau is found in a volume 
entitled ‘ Bondeaulx ; translated from the black- 
letter French edition of 1527, by J. R. Best, Esq.’ 
It was published in 1838. This poem lias very 
little artistic merit ; but it is worthy of mention 
because it is probably the first of its kind in our 
language. We cannot refrain from quoting this 
very pretty rondeau by Mr Austin Dobson. It 
is paraphrased from a iittle* gem by Voiture, and 
does not, we believe, appear in recent editions 
of Mr Dobson’s poems : 

You bid mo try. Blue Eyes, to write 

A Rondeau. What ! forthwith?— to-niglit? 

Reflect. Some skill I have, ’tis true ; 

But thirteen lines !— and rhymed on two ! — 

‘Refrain,’ as well ! Ah, hapless plight ! 

Still, there are five lines— ranged aright. 

These Gallic bonds, I feared, would affright 
My easy Muse. Thoy did, till you— 

You hid me try ! 

That makes them eight.— The port’s in sight ; 

’Tis all because your eyes are bright ! 

Now just a pair to end in * oo.* — 

When maids command, what can’t wo do ! 

Behold ! The Rondeau— tasteful, light— 

You bid me try. 

Perhaps the best ballade on the ballade is the 
following, in which Mr Clinton Scolland very 
ingeniously refers to several of the ‘ Old French 
forms : ’ 

Of all the songs that dwell 

"Where softest speech doth flow, 

Some love the sweet rondel, 

And some the bright rondeau, 

With rhymes that tripping go. 

In mirthful measures clad ; 

But would I choose them ?-— No ; 

For me the blithe ballade ! 

O’er some, the villaiiclle 
That sets the heart aglow, 

Doth its enchanting spell, 

With lines recurring, throw ; 

Some, weighed with wasteful woe, 

Gay triolets make them glad ; 

But would I choose them ? — No ; 

For me the blithe ballade 1 

On chant of stately swell 
With measured feet and slow, 

As grave as minster bell * 

At vesper tolling slow, 

Do some their praise bestow ; 

Some on sestinas sad ; 

But would I choose them?— No ; ¥ 

For me the blithe ballade ! 

. Prince, to these songs a-row 
, The Muse might endless add ; 


But would I chooso them ? — No ; 

For ine the blithe ballade I 

Mr Augustus M. Moore has written a humorous 
' Ballade of Ballade-mongers ; ’ and a witty poet, 
whose modeBty publishes none but the initial 
letters of his name (G. H.), has printed a ballade 
entitled ‘ Malapropos,’ in which he is cruel 
enough to say that ‘ Rondeau and ballade to the 
devil drive.’ 

Of the remaining and frailer forms of verse, 
the triolet is perhaps the most popular. With 
its short measure and its refrains, and only two 
true rhymes for eight lines, it is a most difficult 
verse to make. However, Mr W. E. Henley 
says it is easy ‘ if you really learn to make it : ’ 

Easy is the Triolet 

If you really learn to make it ! 

Once a neat refrain you get, 

Easy is the Triolet. 

As you see ! — I pay my debt 

With another rhyme. Deuce take it ! 

Easy is the Triolet 

If you really learn to make it. 

Mr J. C. Grant, on the other hand, thinks the 
triolet too delicate for our English climate. So 
he writes : 

►Skip, little Triolet, '* * ' 

Back to your Race ! 

You are no violet — 

Skip, little Triolet ; 

Vainly you say, * Oh let 
Me have a place i ’ 

Skip, little Triolet, 

Back to your Race ! 

About three years ago an American paper pub- 
lished a series of five amusing triolets. We 
venture to quote the second and third : 

The Dictionary teaches me 
The triolet receipt : 

The verses of eight lines must be : 

The Dictionary teaches me 

The first line, by the recipe, 

Three times I must repeat. 

The Dictionary teaches me 
The Triolet receipt. 

The second line must reappear 
To form the final line ; 

No matter if it soundetli queer. 

The second line must reappear ; 

When poetry is far from clear 
it is considered fine ! 

The second line must reappear 
To form the final line. 

The villanelle is another form very difficult 
to manage ; but, says Mr Henley, ‘ it serves its 
purpose passing well/ Listen while he sings its 
praises : 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle; 

Shy, musical, a jewel in rhyme ; 

It serves its purpose passing well. 

• A double-clappered silver bell 

That must be made to clink in chime : 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle. 

(These are the first six lines of Mr Henley’s 
villanelle on the villanelle.) We do not know 
a kyrielle on the kyrielle in English ; but there 
is a very dainty one in French by Theodore de 
Banville. 

But why, one may ask, should the poet cramp 
his poetry by confining it within such an arbi- 
trary form as that of the triolet or the villanelle 1 
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Why not write a sonnet of fifteen lines, without 
rhyme, and in any convenient metre ? Let us 
ask this question of two of the most skilful 
modem users of these forms— Mr E. W. Gosse 
and Mr Austin Dobson. 

Why, Mr Gosse? ‘Because/ he replies, ‘the 
history of literature proves that law is better than 
anarchy, and the exact shape conceded by our 
ancestors to a form of verse is practically found, 
in spite of, or because of, its very difficulties, to 
be productive of a certain kind of art (‘A Plea 
for some Exotic Forms of .Verse;’ Cornhill 
Magazine , July, 1877). 

Mr Dobson thinks the revived verse-forms may 
add the new charms of buoyancy and lyric fresh- 
ness to our amatory and familiar verse, which 
is already too much condemned to faded meas- 
ures and outworn cadences. Taking a less ar- 
tistic standpoint, he pleads for them as ‘admir- 
able vehicles for the expression of jeux d’ esprit.’ 
Thirdly, he recommends them to would-be poets, 
by stating that ‘a course of rondeaux, triolets, 
and ballades’ is an excellent training for those 
ambitious of poetic laurels. Mr Dobson well 
says that undoubtedly many who read sonnets 
in the days of Surrey and Wyatt scorned the 
mechanical form as a ‘new-fangled Italian con- 
ceit ; ’ but ^h%n, those readers could not foresee 
Milton’s ‘Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d 
saints.’ Therefore, we must not sneer at Mr 
Dobson when he pictures the Shakespeare of the 
future ‘unlocking his heart’ with a rondeau. 
And even if such quaint measures be but play- 
things, who, in these dull days, can have the 
heart to preach seriousness to the frolicsome 
poets at play ? 

THE COLONEL’S ROMANCE. 

No one who saw Colonel Alured Turner stepping 
jauntily down St .James’s Street on a summer’s 
morning could fail to observe that the little 
gentleman was on very good terms with himself. 
And indeed the Colonel had everything that 
makes life worth living. He was just fifty ; his 
liver and his digestion wore in good condition ; 
he had a charming set of rooms in Piccadilly 
overlooking the Green Park ; his soldier ‘Servant 
was absolutely irreproachable ; and last, but not 
least — without which all these advantages would 
have been as Dead Sea fruit — lie possessed a 
grievance. Being in a double battalion regiment, 
it had taken the Colonel many years to climb to 
the top of the Captains, and when he at last drew 
near the head of the list,, great changes were 
going on in the army, for a reformer had arisen 
who was about to sweep away the abuses of ages, 
and make the British army a thing for foreign 
soldiers to wonder at. And so it happened that 
in one short month Captain Turner foqnd him- 
self promoted to be Major, and then gazetted out 
of tne service with the rank of Lieutenant- 
colonel. The Colonel was a smart officer, and 
loved his profession ; but though he might have 
stayed five years longer with the regiment, he 
preferred to retire, because, as he declared, he 
would have had to pass all that time going in 
for some examination ; * for, by the Lord, sir, 
these miserable civilians are treating Her Majesty’s 
officers as if they were a parcel of etceteraed 
schoolboys.’ 


And therefore it was with a feeling of peace 
towards all the world that Colonel Alured 
Turner entered his club, the Senior Gravel- 
grinders. Three days in the week the Colonel 
breakfasted at his club, and opened his letters 
whilst sipping his tea ; on other days lie break- 
fasted at home ; and the incomparable Wilks 
marched down to the club to get his master’s 
letters, and returned witli all the airs of a field- 
marshal’s orderly in mufti. 

On this morning the Colonel on turning over 
his letters came upon an oblong pink envelope 
adorned with a gilt monogram, and addressed m 
a nervous feminine hand. As no presentiment 
warned him of the terrible consequences about 
to spring from that innocent-looking note, he 
smiled, for lie recognised his sister-in-law’s hand- 
writing* and guessed that she was making some 
bewildered appeal to his knowledge of the world. 
He opened the pink envelope with the handle 
i of a fork, as was his wont, and read an impas- 
! sioned summons to call on the writer that after- 
noon (doubly underlined), as she Avas in great 
trouble (trebly underlined), and remained his 
very affectionate Selina Turner. The Colonel 
having with sonic difficulty read between the 
underlines, made a*inental note of the engage- 
ment, and proceeded tranquilly with his break- 
fast and the rest of his correspondence. 

About lialf-past four the Colonel, having en- 
joyed his after-luncheon cigar and doze, strolled, 
a rotund and trimly-groomed figure, towards his 
sister-in-law’s house. He found his correspond- 
ent bathed in decorous and becoming tears, and 
she at once opened her heart to him. As usual, 
and as the Colonel expected, the subject-matter 
of her complaint was her only son and heir, who 
was always getting into scrapes, from which his 
uncle had to extricate him. 

‘ Oh, Alured,’ she exclaimed, as soon as she had 
ascertained that the servant had quite shut the 
door, * I am in such distress ! That wretched 
boy of mine ! ’ 

‘Well, well, Selina,’ said the Colonel, ‘what 
has he done ? Don’t give way.* 

‘ He ’s done nothing yet,’ moaned the widow ; 
‘ it ’s what he ’s going to do.’ 

‘Come, if he’s done nothing, we have that 
| in our favour at anyrate. There will be the less 
to undo.’ 

‘ Oh, but how dreadful it is ! Only think, 
Alured, he ’s going to be married.* 

‘ What ! ’ said the Colonel, taking his gold- 
rimmed eyeglass out of his eye in magisterial 
fashion. ‘The young dog! Why, he’s not 
[ twenty-one yet ! ’ . 

i ‘No; and that makes it all the worse. Oh, 
[ I ’in sure he ’s been* caught by one of those 
designing actresses who are always on the look- 
out for very young men.’ 

‘But lie’s got no title, Selina.* 

‘ No ; but lie will have money, and a very good 
position for a commoner, and no doubt they 
know tf 

‘And where is this precious scapegrace of 

yours V 

‘At Bt|jii or. He went there for a few days 
last montS, and has stayed there ever since. I 
wondered what was the attraction, and now I 
know. It *8 very hard.’ * « 

‘It is,’ assented the Colonel ruefully, for he 
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saw that this meant a journey to Bognor for him, of action that would enable him to take the 

and the desertion of London at its best. ‘And initiative. He might rush in and forbid the 

so he's going to be married?’ banns ; but he was conscious that in so doing he 

. ‘ So he says. 1 would inevitably look like a fool, and the great 

‘And who is she?’ aim and object of his later life was to avoidany 

•‘I don’t know; except that he declares she such appearance of imbecility. The only result 
is the most beautiful woman in the world, and of his cogitations was a first-rate appetite ; so he 
that he loves her. I think she must be older returned to his hotel hungry, but still undecided 
than he is.’ how to act. 

‘That, my dear Selina, goes without saying. After dinner he established himself on a deck- 
Boys of twenty never have violent passions for chair in the veranda, and, reverently lighting 
a woman under thirty. She is older than he is, a Trichinopoly, abolished all thoughts of his 
and cleverer. And where is the young rascal nephew, and gave himself up to a lazy contem- 
quartered ?’ plation of the effect of the moonlight on the 6ea. 

‘'Here is his letter, Aiured. You had better But he was little more than half-way through 
take it. Heaven knows there is nothing private his first cigar when Wilks marched up, saluted, 
in it.* and came to attention. The Colonel was a little 

‘ What a hurry the boy is in, to be sure!’ went short of breath, especially after dinner, so he 
on Colonel Turner, pocketing the letter. ‘ Why, merely nodded his head and said : ‘ Well V 
here am I already perilously near middle age, ‘ Mr Charles is in the town, sir.’ 

and I have not begun to think of marriage ‘ Ha !’ ejaculated the Colonel, 

yet.* He had said nothing to Wilks about the 

‘Ah, Aiured,’ said the widow, ‘we all *k now object of his visit; but it was one of the chief 
yonr story, and how faithful you are to the 1 excellences of that incomparable servant that 
memory of your first love.’ he always managed to hit upon the right sort of 

The Colonel blushed through the bronze that information, 
concealed the pink and white skin of his boy- * Mr Charles is at the Porpoise, sir.’^ 

hood. ‘Well, Selina,* he replied, ‘how do you ‘Anybody with him ?’ 

know that if your boy is disappointed of his first ‘ No, sir. 5 

love, he may not do as 1 have done, remain a ‘ Didn’t see you, did he ?’ 

bachelor for her sake.’ * No, sir.’ 

The archness of the widow faded away into ‘ Don’t let him.’ 

the anxiety of the mother. ‘Only rescue him 1 Very good, sir.’ 

from this woman, and I will risk that.’ The Colonel paused to think over the news. 

The Colonel had got his marching orders ; so His Trichinopoly was three-quarters gone ; so he 
he rose to go, but with a heavy heart, for London j hurled the stump into the darkness and watched 
in the season was the breath of life to him ; it turn over and over on the gravel, emitting a 
while Bognor and a love-sick nephew in June ' shower of sparks like a squib. Then he carefully 
were by no means to his liking. , lit another cigar, and, with a deep sigh— for he 

He was a simple, straightforward soul, with 1 loved his ease — said : ‘ Call me at eight to-morrow, 
a great affection for his late brother’s widow and Wilks. — Good-night.* 
her only son, and never thought of hesitating ‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

or delaying when his services were needed on Wilks saluted and disappeared in the darkness, 
their behalf ; but for all that, he felt very like his measured step resounding on the gravel like 
a schoolboy whose holidays are drawing to a the footfall of a whole company in the silence of 
close. He told the incomparable Wilks while the evening. 

dressing for dinner that they must start for The next morning Colonel Turner put his poor 
Bognor the first thing the following morning, little plan into action. He was at his wits’ end, 
and then resigned all responsibility. By the and could think of nothing better than catching 
time his master returned from the club to bed, his nephew early in the day and trusting to 
Wilks had made every preparation, had chosen chance to bring about a crisis. Soon after break- 
fche train and hotel, and arranged for the for- fast, therefore, he appeared on the parade with 
warding of all letters. his patent leather boots and gold-rimmed eye- 

‘ Train starts at 11.35, sir. Breakfast here, glass flashing in the morning sun, and took np 
or at the club, sir V his position on a seat which commanded, but 

‘ Here,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ and we may have not too ostentatiously, the main entrance to the 
to stay a week.’ Porpoise. He had not long to wait. He soon 

‘Very good, sir.’ became aware that his nephew was in the hall 

And the Colonel retired to rest, leaving every- of the Porpoise , giving orders to the porter ; and 
thing to his adjutant so he rose and strolled gently towards the pier. 

Personally conducted by Wilks, Colonel Turner rightly judging that Charles would not turn to 
arrived at the hotel selected for him in time the left and go towards the outskirts of the town, 
for a late lunch, and then strolled out .along at anyrate so early in the day. In a few moments 
the Chichester road to concoct a method of the Colonel turned short round and retraced his 
Approaching the enemy, while Wilks went out steps, and then uncle and nephew met face to 
to reconnoitre. face. 

During the lost few years the Colonel had ‘Hullo, uncle !’ 
extricated jiis nephew from several boyish scrapes, ‘ Hullo, Charles ! What are you doing down 
and had in a general way acted as a second father here ?* 

to him; hoi inis escapade was beyond everything. *0h, I’m— Well, I’m staying here, don’t 
Look at it how he would, he could see no line you know V 
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4 1 see. Like me, I suppose ; taking a whiff of 
sea-air in the middle of the season. And yet I 
haven’t seen much of you in town, have I V 

The little Colonel was planted fair and square 
upon his shiny little boots, and looked straight 
up at his tall nephew, who was shifting uneasily 
from one leg to the other; for he was as yet 
young and unskilled to conceal his thoughts in 
words. 

‘Why— er — no — not much/ he stammered. 

4 The fact is — come and have a drink,’ he blurted 
out with the sudden satisfaction of one in- 
spired. 

The Colonel was a moderate man, and was 
doubtful of the quality of the liquor at the 
Porpoise; but he knew that wine warms the 
heart of boy even more than of man, and he 
was anxious to pbtain his nephew’s confidence. 
The result was exactly what the Colonel expected. 
They had not returned to the parade long, before 
Charles, after nervously touching on indifferent 
subjects, suddenly turned on his uncle with the 
story of his first serious passion. 

4 Uncle, I want to get married.’ 

4 Want to get what V said the Colonel, slightly 
taken aback at the 4 suddenness with which this 
piece of information was jerked at him. 

‘I want 'fen get married,’ repeated Charles, get- 
ting quite piteous in his excitement. ‘Oh, Uncle 
Alured, I love her so ; and I think she likes me, 
and won’t you help me V 

The Colonel consulted the lighted end of his 
Trichinopoly, as was his custom. 4 Where is she 
playing ?’ said he, after a pause. 

4 1 ’laying ? She doesn’t play.’ 

4 Resting here, I suppose,’ went on the Colonel, 
who was a patron of the drama, and knew some- 
thing of its vernacular. 

4 1 don’t know what you mean, uncle ; she ’s a 
lady.’ 

‘They all are,’ murmured the Colonel confi- 
dentially to. a distant fishing-smack. 

4 She ’s a little older than I am,’ went on Charles 
stiffly. 

1 Of course,’ said the Colonel to the smack. 

Charles flushed to the roots of his fair hair. 
‘This is not a subject for chaff,’ he said indig- 
nantly ; ‘ when a fellow ’s awfully in love he ’s 
— well, he ’s awfully gone, you know.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said the philosophic uncle, lay- 
ing his hand upon his nephew’s shoulder, 4 take 
my advice ; have as ninny love affairs as you 
like, but don’t think of marrying before you are 
thirty.’ 

‘Ah, that is all very fine for you,’ replied 
Charles, somewhat mollified ; 4 but I ’ve nearly 
ten beastly years to wait till then.’ 

‘Ten very excellent years,’ said the Colonel 
sententioiisly ; 4 mind you do not waste them.’ 

For a short time there was silence and a feeling 
of constraint between the two, and therf Charles 
said suddenly, in a tone of suppressed emotion : 
‘Uncle Alured, there she is. I want you to 
know her, and she has often asked me to intro- 
duce you. Come along.’ 

The Colonel looked, and saw a tall trim- 
waisted figure coming along the parade with a 
light springv step. He felt that the crisis had 
arrived, so he threw away his Trichinopoly and 
braced himself for the fray. As his nepnew’s ! 
first love swept gracefully towards them! the j 


Colonel saw that she was by no means so youth- 
ful as the trimness of her figure might imply. 

Charles introduced his uncle to his love with 
an air of proprietorship which could not but have 
been gratifying to both of them, and the Colonel 
raised his hat with his most gallant air. But the 
lady was far from content with so formal a recog- 
nition, for she held out both her hands, and said : 
‘Colonel Turner — Alured — don’t you remember 
me V . 

‘Georgina!’ ejaculated the Colonel, so taken 
aback that for the only time on record he dropped 
his gold -rimmed eye-glass. 

‘ Yes, Georgina — or Mrs Marshall,’ replied she, 

| smiling at the Colonel’s astonishment. 4 Did you 
not expect to see me?’ 

‘Indeed, no,’ gasped Colonel Turner; ‘most 
unexpected pleasure.’ 

‘Why, you wicked boy,’ said she, turning to 
Charles, ‘ didn’t you tell me that your uncle nad 
been on the point of coming down ever so many 
' times, and was only prevented by his engage- 
! menfe in London ?* 

j It was now Charles’s turn to look foolish, and 
| he did so in the completest fashion, mumbling 
something about the Colonel’s being such a 
j popular man — Lomifcn season — every one wanted 
to see him. 

Mrs Marshall cut him short. * I’m very angry 
with you,’ said she, though she did not look it. 

Charles fell in by her side with a very sulky 
expression of countenance, and the three walked 
on together. It was wonderful what a number of 
reminiscences Mrs Marshall and the Colonel had 
in common. They talked about persons of whom 
Charles had never heard, and of things that 
happened before he was born, and irritated him 
extremely by taking it as a matter of course that 
the beginning of all things worth mentioning did 
not coincide with his appearance in this world. 
At last his temper got the better of him. He 
halted, raised his hat stiffly, and held out his 
hand to say ‘ Good-bye ;* but the dignity of his 
attitude was rather spoiled by the fact that 
neither of his companions noticed his intention, 
so that lie had to follow them hat in hand. 

The Colonel at once saw how matters stood, 
and promptly took advantage of the position. 
He apologised for absorbing so much of Mrs 
Marshall’s valuable time, told her how charmed 
he was to meet her again, and trusted that he 
might have permission to call upon her. In 
spite of Mrs Marshall’s protestations, the little 
Colonel departed, polite and smiling, promising to 
call on the following day, and leaving Charles, 
sulky and scowling and ill-used, to continue the 
promenade with what grace he'might 

Colonel Turner was «as good as his word. He 
called on Mrs Marshall the next day, and on 
several following days, until at last Charles 
wrathfully discovered that youth was being dis- 
tanced by middle age, and that he was being 
routed on his own ground by the uncle whose 
airs aiyl graces he despised. He relapsed into a 
sulky and moody humour by way of ingratiating 
himself with his lady-love, and became so bearish 
that his changed state was the talk of the bar- 
maids at the Porpoise . 

One evening when he called on Mrs Marshall, 
after having been unable to see her a\) day, he 
was told that she was at home, but engaged. He 
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had frequently been told of late that she was not 
at home, but never that she was engaged, and the 
fact that his presence was by implication unwel- 
come, made him all the more determined to see 
his faithless love. 

The pretty maid seemed very unwilling to 
admit nim, but under the influence of five 
shillings she decided to risk it and to show 
him up-stairs. As he expected, he found Mrs 
Marshall and his uncle quite content with their 
own company. He accepted their greetings very 
stiffly, and refused to he seated, for tragedy and 
a low soft-cushioned armchair are incongruous 
things. So he remained standing, and steadfastly 
ignored his uncle. 

‘You did not expect me this evening?’ he 
began. 

‘No, Charles,’ said the widow. ‘YoA never 
told me you were coming in ; hut you are always 
welcome.’ 

‘ I was,’ returned Charles, ‘ until, until a week 

ago ; but now ’ His voice failed him, and he 

paused. », 

‘ But now, Charles ? You are just as welcome 
as ever you were, and always will be.’ 

He shook liis head sadly. ‘Not as ever I was. 
Things have changed, and you with them.’ 

‘ I do not understand you, Charles.’ 

‘I am afraid you will not; but there must be 
an understanding between us.’ 

‘ Please explain yourself.* 

* I will,’ replied Charles, rejoicing in his own 
eloquence, and beginning to enjoy his sufferings, 
for at twenty it is occasionally pleasurable 
anguish to place one’s finer feelings on the rack, 
especially before an audience that takes matters 
seriously and does not jeer at the martyrdom. ‘ A 
few weeks ago I was always with you. You were 
always glad to see me, and never said you were 
not at home.’ 

‘Very true.’ 

‘And now?’ 

* Am I any less glad to see you V 

‘ Am I with you as often as 1 was ? Do I see 
you as often as I did V 

‘ I really don’t know,’ said the widow, looking 
with a puzzled air at her vehement admirer; ‘but 
if you do not, whose fault is it but your own V 

‘My fault?’ cried Charles, with a sardonic 
smile, in which he endeavoured to blend sarcasm, 
lofty pity, and blighted hopes — ‘my fault? It is 
yours, Madam, and his,’ turning suddenly on his 
uncle, who had been sitting all through the inter- 
view on the extreme edge of his chair. 

Colonel Turner was horribly annoyed at his 
nephew’s proceedings. He detested a scene, and 
was disgusted to find such a lamentable want of 
good taste in his brothers son. He wriggled a 
little nearer the edge of his chair, screwed his 
eye-glass more firmly into his eye, and began : 
‘ Really, Charles ’ 

‘Ah!’ said Charles, luxuriating in the full 
enjoyment of his wrongs, and piecing together 
metaphors from many novels he nad been Reading 
on the beach of late, ‘ this is the elderly destroyer 
of my happiness, the snake in my bower who has 
. cankered my rose.* 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, Charles.’ 

‘Till he came,* went on the lover, unheeding, 
‘I was aj.1 tn ail to you. I loved you ns man 
, never loved woman before, and you knew it !’ 


‘Charles,’ said the widow, who was beginning 
to get angry, for she thought the young man had 
been drinking, ‘will you kindly leave off this 
nonsense, ana behave like a rational being? I 
think we had better defer further conversation 
until you have got over your present state.’ And 
she turned her back on him in the most stately 
fashion. 

Charles rushed forward, and almost threw 
himself on the ground at her feet. ‘Mrs Mar- 
shall 1 Georgina ! You know— you must have 
seen that I love you, and that 1 hoped to make 
yon my wife !’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ said the widow, so taken aback 
that she hardly knew what to say, ‘you surely 
never thought anything so foolish. — Why, Charles, 1 
— and she could not help smiling, spite of the 
earnest pleading of his face — ‘ surely you can 
never have thought in that way of me, a woman 
old enough to be your ’ — here she glanced 
towards the Colonel, and slipped her hand into 
his — ‘ to be your aunt.’ 

Charles glared wildly at the pair, and then 
with all the tragedy oozing out of him, rushed 
incontinently from the room. 

Three days later, the Colonel again entered his 
sister-in-law’s drawing-room, and was received 
with effusion. 

4 Oh, Alured ! * cried she, ‘ how can I thank 
you ? I know you have routed this woman, for 
Charles appeared here in a furious state last 
Tuesday, and has now gone yachting with a man 
he hates. — How did you manage it V 

‘ There was but one way, Selina.’ 

1 And that was V 

‘To marry her myself.’ 

‘Oh, Alured !’ cried the mother, sinking into a 
chair, ‘what a sacrifice! And for me! Ilow 
can I repay you V 

The Colonel smiled, perhaps a little sadly. 
‘ Surely 1 am in debt to you.’ 

‘And you who were so faithful to your first 
love ! Oh, Alured, could not you get off?’ 

‘Selina,’ said the Colonel, ‘do not distress your- 
self on my account. The lady 1 am going to 
marry is my first and only love !’ 


SHADOWS. 

Shadows come and shadows go — 

All the world is full of shadows ; 

Many hardly deem them so, 

Ami pursue them, two and two, 

Iu the spring-time, through the meadows. 

Love is riot the only aim 
All mankind are seen pursuing — 

P%sure, fortune, glory, fame ; 

Failing these, the quest renewing 
After shadows, just the same. 

Shadows come and shadows go ; 

Sorrow does not Btay for ever ; 

Time rolls ou with ceaseless flow, 

Pleasures pass ; but so does woe ; 

Go thy way, complaining never. 

James Rook. 
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THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 

So much has been heard of late about schemes 
for the formation of Jewish colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere, that it will be of interest to 
show somethin;' of the actual position of the Jews 
in the land ot*their fathers. It must be said at 
the outset, however, that the popular idea of the 
steady set of a Jewish stream towards Palestine is 
very much of an exaggeration. During the last 
ten years there have certainly been considerable 
arrivals of bodies of Jews in Palestine, but there 
have also been considerable departures. The 
stream of emigration is a fluctuating one, and is 
affected by a number of causes ; but it has never 
been so large as is commonly supposed. 

Thus, we have seen it stated, with an appear- 
ance of assurance calculated to mislead, that the 
Jewish population of Palestine is now about 
150,000. This estimate seems to be about three 
times too high — to judge from an informal census 
made a year ago by the American consul at 
Jerusalem. From this enumeration it appears 
the Jews are to be found only in nine of the 
towns, and in these numbers — namely, Jeru- 
salem, 25,322 ; Jaffa, 2700 ; Tabreeyeli, 2900 ; 
Safed, (5126; Hebron, 1200; Haifa, 1640; 
Acre, 200; Ramleli, 166 ; Nablus, 99. Total in 
towns, 40,353. Add eleven agricultural colo- 
nies containing 435 families, 2175. Total Jews 
in Palestine at end of 1891, 42,528. 

With regard to the agricultural colonies, we 
have reckoned five persons to the family, as 
customary in England and America ;. but these 
Jewish families do not average five, and the 
probability is that the Jewish population of 
Palestine does not exceed 42,000 a total which 
is very far indeed from a re- occupation of the 
Promised Land. 

How, then, has the idea become so general that 
the children of Israel are crowding back to occupy 
Palestine, and have already peopled about one-half 
of the country ? A little gleam of explanation is 
aiforded by Consul Merrill in a note which he 
appends to his Census Report : * I was greatly | 


puzzled by the reports which reached Jerusalem 
every fortnight, if not every week, of the surpris- 
ingly large number of Jews that were landed at 
Jaffa. At last 1 discovered that the boatmen 
were in the habit of counting every individual as 
a “ family,” so that if thirty Jews arrived in a 
given steamer, it was announced that “ thirty 
families” had arrived ; if fifty souls came, “fifty 
families” had come ; and so on. If the Jews did not 
originate this vicious method of counting, I feel 
certain that they encouraged it. As an illustra- 
tion, they are in the habit of speaking of a cluster 
of houses, say of four, six, or ten, as the case may 
be, which join each other, as Jewish houses 
always do, containing one and possibly two rooms 
each, as a “ colony.’* If you ask a Jew to state 
the number of Jewish colonies around Jerusalem, 
he will give you almost fabulous figures, because 
of his strange method of reckoning.’ 

This little explanation certainly throws a great 
deal of light on what has been very dark and 
puzzling for those who have attempted to follow 
the Hebraic movement in the East. But we are 
enabled to throw a little more light still. 

In the first place, then, the main cause of the 
reported increase of Jewish emigration to Pales- 
tine during the last three years has been a ‘land- 
boom * in Jerusalem. And in the second place, 
the cause of the ‘land-booin' has not been a 
sudden bubbling up of zeal for the ‘redemption 
of Israel,’ but the prospects of a railway from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, built by jChristian capital 
through a Gentile-governed land. That railway 
is now completed between the sea-board and the 
ancient city, the first locomotive having entered 
Jerusalem on September 13, 1892. It will 
undoubtedly be a convenience for pilgrims and 
tourists, however much of an anachronism it 
may seam, but whether it will ever pay on the 
existing traffic, or whether it will create new 
traffic, are matters of considerable doubt. 

The fin( appearance of the engineers on 
the line of route was the signal for the begin- 
ning of such a speculation in Jerusalem as one 
| would look for rather in a Western American 
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than in an Oriental town! The idea was fostered 
that the railway would make Jerusalem once 
more a mighty city and a great centre of popula- 1 
tion ; and this idea at once suggested another, 
that there would be a great demand for building- 
ground. Thereupon ensued one of the wildest 
of * land -booms/ during which plots of ground 
changed hands with rapidity, and at constantly 
increasing prices, until thousands were paid for 
what hundreds would have readily bought a few 
years ago. There was no actual demand for the 
land, it must be observed, but only the hope and 
expectation of a rush with the railway. 

|t was to take part in this ‘ land -boom ’ — to 
make hay while the sun of speculation was 
shining— that many Jews hurried to Jerusalem. 
About the same time many schemes were being 
discussed for re-stocking the land with Jewish 
colonists, and it was a not unnatural desire to be 
first in the field. If ‘the redemption of Israel* 
was at hand, why should not some of the Children 
of Israel have a profit out of the transaction ? 

But it was not to be, inasmuch as the dream of 
Jewish reoccupation altogether left out of account 
the fact of Turkish possession. It was absurd to 
suppose that Turkey wouhL^Ive up the country 
without money and without price ; and it was 
short-sighted to ignore the right of Turkey to 
lay down conditions of immigration. When last 
summer the Imperial firman was issued forbidding 
the entry into Palestine of any more Russian 
Jews, a panic set in, and the price of land in and 
around Jerusalem at once fell about one-third. 
The Jews who had come with money in their 
pockets, not to occupy and cultivate the land, 
but to engage in buying and stalling it while the 
boom lasted, thereupon packed up and departed. 
Others who went to spy out the land with a view 
to investment and permanent settlement, also de- 
parted on realising how poor were the prospects. 
These, again, have opened the eyes of the native 
(Palestine) Jews to the possibilities of life in 
other countries, especially America, and have 
stirred up a new emigration. And finally, the 
government not only forbade the entry of any 
more Russian Jews, but actually compelled some 
two hundred families who had entered without 
visible means of support to leave the country. 
The country is impoverished enough without the 
addition of pauper immigrants. There are no 
mines and no manufactures, the soil is poor, and 
the Jew is better adapted to trade than to agri- 
culture. 

In Palestine the Jews have always most 
favoured the four cities of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Tabreeyeli, and Safed, and until within the last 
few years not a Jew could be found residing 
outside their walls. Even now more than half 
the Jews in Palestine belong to Jerusalem. They 
are essentially dwellers in cities, not dwellers in 
tents, with much talent for trail) c, but little for 
tillage. 

This is not to say that some measure of success 
has not .attended the efforts of late y&ars to 
establish bond fide Jewish colonies in Palestine. 
Notable among these is the colony of Haifa, 
associated with the name of the late Laurence 
Oliphant, where a Jewish population of some 
sixteen hundred is said to be fairly prosperous. 
This, however, is on the coast, where are oppor- 


tunities of gain not presented to inland settle- 
ments. 

The entire population of the ‘ colonies/ as 
distinguished from the cities of Palestine, is 
estimated at rather less than 2200, and more than 
one-half of these are actually supported by the 
Rothschilds. That is to say, in tlie Rothschilds 1 
colonies an allowance of about sixteen shillings 
a month is made for each individual, so that a 
family of five enjoys a joint monthly income of 
four pounds, in addition to a free house, free 
schooling, free medical attendance, and free water. 
The Rothschilds pay for all these things for the 
colonists, as well as all the needful expenses of 
the synagogue, the object being to support those 
who are willing to become farmers while they are 
learning the business. The object is admirable ; 
but the method is open to this objection, that 
it removes the spur of personal necessity. No 
community can attain to thriving prosperity 
under such conditions. 

One reason why so many Jews centre in Jeru- 
salem is that to the Sacred City money is sent by 
the devout and charitable from all parts of the 
world. It is a sort of central depot of philan- 
thropy, and in consequence » not a family nor an 
individual there iieeil be in want. The halulca , 
or portion, allowed to each family, is paid almost 
as regularly as a dividend, and if it be not enough 
in itself for comfortable subsistence, it is enough 
to remove the necessity for industrious work. 
The Jews in high places arc well aware of the 
demoralising efFeet on the Jews of Jerusalem of 
this misapplied philanthropy, and of the attrac- 
tion it forms for the ‘thriftless and shiftless.’ 

A successful example of colonisation is that of 
some Germans who have established what is known 
as the Temple Colony, near Jerusalem. This is 
said to be one of the most attractive places in 
Palestine, and it is noteworthy that it has not 
been established by Hebrews, but mainly by a 
Lutheran pastor named Hoffmann. They call 
themselves Temple Christians. Most of the 
families composing the colony, indeed, were very 
poor to begin with, and they received no pecuniary 
help from outside. They had to build houses 
for themselves, break up ground for cultivation, 
lay out their gardens, and plant trees. In short, 
they had to work hard ; and this colony is said 
to be now as flourishing as most of the Jewish 
colonies are disappointing and discouraging. There 
are also settlements at Haifa, Jaffa, and Sarono. 

The success of the German colonies, however, 
and of Laurence Oliphant’s efforts, would seem to 
show that the failure of agricultural colonies in Pal- 
estine is not so much the result of soil and climate 
as of the peculiar character of the Jewish people. 

With regard to this, the testimony of Consul 
Merrill may be added. He says : ‘ I have myself 
inquired of hundreds of well-to-do Jews in Europe 
and America if there was any general desire on 
their part, or on the part of Jews with whom 
they were acquainted, to remove to Palestine ; 
and I have found that such a feeling exists only 
to a very limited extent, and that it is confined 
almost wholly to the poorer classes. As a rule, 
most Jews in the Western world are so well 
satisfied with their present condition of prosperity 
that they would not on any account leave their 
homes for the hardships and uncertainties of a 
colonising life in the land that once belonged to 
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their very remote ancestors. Their mission in 
the world does not .appear to be that of colonisa- 
tion. 1 

The experience of Baron Hirsch’s colony in 
Argentina leads to the same conclusion — neither 
in the West nor in the East do the Jews seem to 
take with liking to agriculture. 

It is estimated on the most recent data that j 
there are altogether about seven, or at most eight 
millions of Jews in the world. According to the 
computation we have given — and it is based on 
the statistics of the secretariea of the various 
Jewish organisations, on the returns of schools, 
hospitals, &c., and on the records of the various 
foreign consuls — only about forty- two thousand 
of these are settled with any appearance of per- 
manence in Palestine. Thus, only about one-half 
of one per cent, of the chosen people have yet 
found a home, and that a poor one, in the land 
of their fathers. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER IX. — WHAT CAME OF A LECTURE AT 
THE UOlVjL GEOGRAPHICAL. 

A week later all the Suflield family, except 
George, wer? Established at Rutland Gate. They 
had hurried up to London to attend Uncle 
Harry’s meeting with the Royal Geographical 
Society. That took place in the rooms of the 
Society on the evening of the day they arrived, 
and all three were present, agog to listen to their 
relative’s account of his latest travels, and Miss 
Raynor was also among them ; she had been 
in London attending to her school duties fur two 
or three days already. 

‘George would have enjoyed this,’ said Suflield, 
looking round upon the more or less distinguished 
company of ladies and gentlemen. ‘It’s a pity 
he couldn’t be spared from the works for a day ; 
but he couldn’t, you know, at the present time. 
I say, he couldn’t be spared,* he repeated, half- 
aside to Isabel. 

‘No, uncle,’ said Isabel, feeling compelled to 
say something to that direct appeal, ‘ J suppose 
he couldn’t.’ 

‘If Mr Ainsworth is in London,’ said Mrs 
Sutfield, giving a glance at her niece, ‘he might 
have come to-night.* 

‘Has he come to London yet?’ asked Isabel, 
without attempting to conceal her interest. 

‘ No,’ answered Suflield ; ‘ not yet. He wrote 
to me a day or two ago that he would not be up 
for a week or so. — But herb ’s your uncle going 
to begin.* 

Since this is not a geographical treatise, nor a 
record of the proceedings in Old Burlington 
Street, but only a story concerning a few people 
in whom we are deeply interested, mention is 
made here of Mr Raynor’s address to the Royal 
Geographical Society only because of one par- 
ticular and, it may seem, obscure result of its 
delivery. It marked an auspicious change in the 
relations between Isabel and her uncle, and by 
that token it was the determining point of her 
history. I must not, however, be supposed to 
mean that Isabel was in any wise more conscious 
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that she had taken a new departure than is the 
moorland rill when its course is deflected by a 
stone, and it thenceforth flows in another direc- 
tion than that in which it had set out ; I merely 
use the historian’s privilege of laying the finger 
on some small fact which might be impatiently 
skipped as of no consequence, and saying : ‘Note 
this : it is a point (or an angle) of event or 
opportunity.* 

Isabel listened to her uncle’s adventures in the 
Shan States with unwavering attention. Every- 
thing he said was of supreme interest to her, first 
because she was of the rare kind of young lady 
that, with a romantic imagination, has an omniv- 
orous appetite for facts, and second, because her 
unde had been, like Caesar, ‘a great part ’of all 
lie related. Moreover, she had a tolerably clear 
idea of 4he whereabouts of the Shan States and 
of their characteristic features, which, it may be 
cheerfully granted, most of the guests of the 
Hoyal Geographers had not. Was it not natural, 
therefore, that Mr Raynor, casting his shrewd eye 
rouncl as his discourse progressed, and remarking 
the politely- veiled looseness of attention and dull- 
ness of understanding of rows of well-dressed 
people, and even the wandering gaze and the ill- 
suppressed yawn t«i jhose of his own household, 
should fix his eye with satisfaction and pleasure 
on the intelligent and unweariedly attentive face 
of his brother’s daughter? The wall of dislike 
and suspicion which he had built between his 
niece and himself had already begun to crumble 
under various influences. The grievance against 
his brother, which he had nursed and kept warm 
in his foreign solitude, had been discouraged and 
refused attention by his kindly brother-in-law, 
and lie had asked himself — on Buffi eld’s suggestion 
— ‘Was it, after all, fair that the girl should be 
held in cold disgrace because of the wrong done 
by her parents?’ Moreover, he was fain to con- 
fess to himself, after his few days’ close observa- 
tion of Isabel in Lancashire, that he had been 
mistaken in thinking her pragmatical, conceited, 
and ambitious ; and since he had come to Lon- 
don lie had recalled in the loneliness of his hotel 
the unconscious, pathetic, gentle inquiry he had 
now and again seen in her eye — ‘ what have 1 
done that my father’s brother should treat me so 
coldly ?’ — and he had felt ashamed of himself. 
Now, on this Royal Geographical evening, Isabel 
linally conquered, and won her uncle’s regard 
much as Desdeiuona won Othello’s love, by her 
simple, engrossed attention to his tale of adven- 
ture, peril, and discovery. And just in such 
degree as Uncle Harry had been crabbed, 
reserved, and suspicious hitherto, he became 
open, generous, and trusting. * 

All five rode to Rutland Gate together from , 
Old Burlington Street in the. roomy Suflield 
carriage, and Uncle Harry chaffed his sister and 
his brother-in-law in remote terms for their 
inattention to his discourse. He suggested that, ■ 
being now established in an Earl’s house, they , 
felt justified in being supercilious ; that they had 
eaten a dinner of aristocratic length and bourgeois 
substance ; that the air of the lecture-room had 
been soporific, and the dresses of the ladies dis- j 
trading ; atid so forth. 

‘Well, you see, Harry,* said Sutfield, ‘you 
struck a note above my understanding rather. I 
don’t know much about geography ; and for all , 


I know, your Shan States may be next door to 
Timbuctoo.* 

‘All, blit, George/ said Harry, ‘you’d have 
wanted to know where they were and all about 

them, if you had heard that they grew cotton or 
wanted calico.’ 

‘ I should that, lad,’ answered Suffield ; ‘ I 
should, I confess.’ 

‘You see, Harry,’ said Mrs Suffield, ‘George 
and I are both getting too old to care for know- 
ledge for its own sake.’ 

‘That’s just it,’ said Suffield. ‘But here’s a 
young lady ’ -leaning forward and laying his 
hand on Isabel’s— 4 that ’s a regular cormorant for 
knowledge. Now, she listened to you. Didn’t 
you see it? You should be satisfied, 1 think, if 
nobody else had heard a word you said.* 

4 1 saw it,’ answered Uncle llarry promptly and 
warmly, but with a touch of shyness, 4 and I was 
more than satisfied ; I was flattered.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Harry!’ exclaimed Isabel; she 
was too surprised and delighted to say more 

then. 

‘I believe,’ said Aunt Joanna, 4 if Uncle 'Harry 
were the Royal Geographical Society, he would 
give you a gold medal, Isabel, for your atten- 
tion.* ’ 

‘ I would, certainly,’ asseverated Uncle Harry. 

‘I have had some school prizes in my time,’ 
laughed Isabel, ‘and I suppose I worked for 
them ; but a gold medal would be the most 
remarkable and the least deserved of them all. 
I listened to uncle’s lecture because I was 
interested.’ 

‘You are fond of travel, are you?’ asked her 
uncle. 

‘ I don’t know,’ she answered, 4 because I never 
have travelled. But I am fond of books of 
travel * 

‘What books are you not fond of, Bell?’ asked 
Euphemia from her corner. 

4 and I have to teach geography, you 

know,’ continued Isabel. 

‘Ah, of course, she has!’ said Suffield. 4 So 
it’s not so much a case of knowledge for its own 
sake, after all.’ 

‘ But 1 don’t suppose, Uncle George,’ said she, 
4 1 shall ever be able to use all I’ve learned 
about the Shan States from Uncle Harry — though 
there was one thing I didn’t quite understand.’ 

‘And what was that, my dear?’ asked Uncle 
Harry, all agog to explain. 

Talking thus, they reached Rutland Gate, and 
sat down to a morsel of supper ; and still Isabel 
and her uncle— her new-found uncle, it seemed 
to her — talked ; and then they all went to bed 
very tired, but Vbry happy — none better pleased 
at the turn things had taken than the excellent 
Suffield. 

Next morning, Isabel had to be off betimes to 
attend to her duties at the Ladies’ College. 
When she returned weary to her lodgings in the 
Marylebone Road late in the afternoon, she had 
an agreeable surprise. On the mantel-piece of 
her little sitting-room there awaited her a letter. 
She did not recognise the handwriting on the 
envelope, but on opening it she found a bank- 
note for twenty pounds and a noU from her 
Uncle Harry. 

‘ My dear niece,’ he wrote, ‘ I am sending you 
your gold medal in a handy transmutable form. 


You can buy a frock or something with it. I 
should like to come and drink a cup of tea and 
have a long talk with you, if I may, to-morrow 
afternoon. — Your loving uncle, Harry Raynor.’ 

Isabel sat down for an instant to endure the 
happiness that filled her. She was of those 
bright, well- constituted souls that delight to 
believe all people — especially their kindred and 
those they must associate with — are more or less 
good. It had pained her to have to think hardly 
and grudgingly of her uncle, and now that she 
could think well of him, she rejoiced all the 
more because she had formerly thought ill. She 
did not lay the change in his behaviour to the 
account of any merit of her own ; she did not 
even stay to remark that he had changed : she 
only took blame to herself that she had until 
now mistaken him. 

‘How good, how kind of him !’ she said to 
herself, glancing again at his note ; and she was 
not thinking of the money he had sent— part of 
which she had already mentally set aside for her 
father — but of the disposition that had prompted 
the gift and the accompanying allectionate ex- 
pressions. 

She at once drew up to the table and wrote a 
little letter of thanks and of invitation : she 
would expect, she said, to see lie^ uncle at five 
o’clock the following afternoon. 

And at five o’clock the following afternoon he 
came. lie pressed her hand affectionately, and 
then he fidgeted about her little sitting-room for 
some time, peeping into the books on her side- 
table, reading the backs of the v61umes in her 
bookcase, and looking at the prints on the walls. 

4 Pretty comfortable, eli V he asked. 

4 It suits me very well, unde,’ she answered. 
‘As well, that is,’ she continued with a laugh, 
‘as my landlady will permit. The tear of re- 
proach is constantly trembling in her eye : she 
thinks it so improper, poor dear soul, in a young 
lady— not a young woman : she makes the dis- 
tinction — to live alone ! 1 have literally luul to 

I wring a latchkey out of her. And whenever 1 
come home late, I find her sitting up for me ; 
and she says “Good-night” with such a sigh of 
relief, that I am tempted to pass up-stairs whist- 
ling and bang my door like a man. Poor woman ! 
I am on her conscience, 1 know ; and she tries 
to get me to believe that I am always trembling 
on the verge of disgrace or ruin. But it’s handy 
here for the college, and it’s cheap.’ 

‘Hum ; yes,’ murmured her uncle. Then sud- 
denly turning to her and taking her hand he 
said : 4 My dear, I have an apology to make. 
Down at your Uncle Suffield’s place you no 
doubt thought me very cold and distant to you.’ 
— Isabel blushed and said nothing, though she 
looked him frankly in the face : she could not 
deny that she had thought something of the kind. 
— 4 Of course you did,’ he went on ; 4 and 1 was, I 
know. I haven’t much excuse, but such as it is, 
I give it. You reminded me very much of a 
woman — a girl — that once — years ago— treated me 
badly — at least, worse than I deserved. That’s 
all. The impression has worn off : I see you are 
not like her in the least. So let us he friends, 
and say no more about it and again he warmly 
preBsecl her hand. 

Isabel returned his pressure, saying : 4 1 am 
not sorry you have told me that, uncle : though 
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I am sorry you have told it me as an apology. 
Every one has a fight to form an opinion of 
another.’ 

* Even a wrong one ? ’ queried her uncle. 

‘Even a wrong one, surely, uncle,* said she — 
‘if it be formed on what appear sufficient 
grounds.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s just it,’ said her uncle. 

She made no other allusion to that past of his 
of which his words had given her a hint ; but 
henceforward it invested him in her eyes with a 
new sentimental interest, in which the strongest- 
minded woman likes to indulge. 

And then they sat down to tea and became 
very friendly. They talked freely and almost 
without pause of many things, Isabel perceiving 
that she pleased her uncle both with her opinions 
and her expression of them, and resuming, there- 
fore, more and more of her bright, fresh self. 
As they thus talked, he suddenly posed her with 
a question : ‘ What would you do if you had a 
great deal of money V ' 

‘What would you call “a great deal”?’ she 
asked, thinking of her salary, the twenty pounds ' 
she had just received, and her father. ] 

‘Well, not so much as your Uncle George has 1 
tied up in hit mills,’ answered he, ‘ but enough, j 
say, to briilg* a yearly income of about three | 
thousand pounds. — Would yon call that “a great 
deal,” or not ?’ 

4 1 would,’ said Isabel, with her eye not really 1 
on herself, but on her uncle. ‘ And if I had so j 
much, the first thing I should do, I believe, 
would be to make myself very comfortable, \ 
especially if my life hitherto hud been rather 
hard, and busy, and bare. If I had a taste for 
hooks, I should buy books — beautiful books, and 
rare books ; and if I had a taste for pictures, I 
should surround myself with fine pictures — not 
very expensive pictures, necessarily, by famous 
artists, but pictures that pleased me whether 
they were by popular painters or no ; and so 
on with furniture, and china, and carpets, and 
beautiful things of all kinds. And then if I 
liked good dinners, I should have them.’ 

‘ Dinners, too !’ laughed her uncle. 4 My dear, 
you will permit me to say that your tastes 
appear masculine.’ 

4 Well,’ she answered, ‘is it not of a man I am 
thinking V 

‘I see,’ he cried. ‘You are thinking of me ! 
But I wished you to think of yourself : I want 
to know what you would do with so much 
money.’ 

‘Truly, uncle,’ she answered after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘ if you want a serious answer — 

I don’t know. I should feel it a great, an 
anxious, responsibility. And, since 1 haven’t 
so much money, nor am ever likely to have* — 
had she then been looking at her uncle she 
might have caught a suspicious twinkle *from his 
eye— ‘ why should I bother to inquire of myself 
what I should do with it V 

‘But,’ he urged, ‘wouldn’t you see that all 
your own people wanted for nothing that they 
needed or would like?’ 

‘ Of course,* she answered ; ‘ but that goes as 
much without saying as that I should have my 
own breakfast and dinner, and buy clothes for 
myself. One’s own people ought, I think, to 
come before all others/ 


‘Quite so,’ said her uncle. — ‘Well, now, your 
aunt told me to bring you along to dinner to- 
nigfit — if you could spare the time — so, if you 
don’t object, we ’ll walk to Rutland Gate and 
talk this matter out by the way.— You like walk- 
ing, I hope V he asked, seeing something like 
hesitation on her face. 

‘ Oh yes, uncle,’ she answered ; ‘I like walk- 
ing, and I *11 go with you. But will you let me 
write a, note first ? It will only take me two or 
three minutes.’ 

This was the business she had turned her 
thought on: she had promised when in .Lanca- 
shire to communicate again with her father— or 
with the person who represented himself as such 
— as soon as she returned to London ; she had 
been back several days, but she had been able 
to do nothing for want of money ; now, however, 
that she had money in abundance, she would let 
no more days slip by without communicating. 
She therefore sat down at her side-table and 
wrote a luisty note to the following effect : ‘ If 
you ^vill call at your tobacconist’s to-morrow 
evening about the time of the last post, you will 
receive something from me.* She was deter- 
mined to be resolved whether this man who 
wrote to her w r as l,w. father or no, and her plan 
was, not to send money in the letter she pro- 
mised, but to be in the tobacconist’s shop with 
sufficient money in her hand at the time she 
named, and to speak to the person who inquired 
for her letter ; if that person could satisfy her 
lie was her father, she knew what she would do : 
if he could not, she still knew what she would 
do. 

Her note she took out in her hand and posted 
as she passed along with her uncle. But that 
very night she had a singular and significant 
adventure which somewhat modified her expec- 
tation of her father. 


MARINE STOKERS. 

That one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives is a piece of proverbial lore, 
the truth of which is undoubted. It is equally 
open to demonstration that the major portion of 
ocean voyagers have little or no accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which the 
humble Stoker or Fireman pursues bis necessary 
calling in the depths of the vessel. In the remote 
recesses of the steamer, far below the Plimsoll 
mark, and completely removed from the ken of 
the saloon passenger, does this useful but despised 
member of society practise his art of ‘poking,’ 
‘slicing,’ and ‘pricking’ the mtisses of consuming 
fuel, in order that he .may obtain the maximum 
of heat from each pound of coal burned. Invisible 
as he usually is, save to his fellow- workers and 
the engine-room staff, the passengers sometimes 
catch a glimpse of him as he conies on deck 
begrimed with coal-dust and bathed in perspira- 
tion, £or a breath of fresh air. He is on view, 
however, but a moment, disappearing with 
mysterious rapidity towards the scene of his 
labours among the mighty furnaces below the 
water-line? 

A pretty widespread opinion obtains that a 
fireman is an unskilled labourer, that any one 
possessing bodily strength and a good constitution 
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ia qualified for the post This, however, is a 
great mistake. There are firemen and firemen. 

A good man will consume less fuel, and yet pro- 
duce a greater pressure of steam, than a hand who 
fondly imagines that piling on fuel is the ne plus 
ultra of stoking up. Coals that cake together 
require to be judiciously ‘sliced/ Dirty coals 
require to be ‘ pricked/ Some furnaces in which 
the tubes require a vast surface of heating power 
necessitate the creation of as much llame as pos- 
sible. A careless man when engaged in cleaning 
out a furnace will rake out the clinkers and 
refuse and at the same time allow the fire to die 
down. Then, when the furnace door is opened 
in order to pile oil fresh fuel, the cold air is 

admitted ; and the internal mechanism of the fur- | superintend the working of the donkey engine, 
nace, that a few minutes previously was played ; used in discharging or loading cargo, &e. The 
upon by gases heated to upwards of two thousand | engine-room is closed to the fireman ; there lie 
degrees Fahrenheit, is now subjected to a draught : may not enter. The rank of engineer is not open 
whose temperature is but fifty or sixty degrees to him. The certifh ' ’ ... 


that even if he lias not been to sea before, he 
will soon pick up his business, and will be of 
some use before the voyage is over. At the close 
of his engagement, he receives liis discharge 
with the usual *0/ or ‘V. G/ conduct mark, and 
is thus free to compete with firemen of long 
standing. 

It must not ho supposed that on shipboard all 
firemen are rated at one dead-level. The lowest 
grade is the trimmer or coal-passer ; then comes 
the fireman proper, who may, if he shows steadi- 
ness and aptitude, be promoted to the extra 
remuneration and the less laborious duties of a 
cleaner and greaser. The greaser in turn may 
rise to the dignity of a ‘donkey man/ and thus 


Fahrenheit. The strain caused by such a ther- 
mometric range is of the greatest, and a man who 
knows his business will always avoid it by clean- 
ing out liis furnace without sulFering the fire 'to die 
down any further than is necessary. 

In spite of the importance of a stoker’s work — 
for upon him depends in small degree the 
amount of work got out of the engines— he ! 


certificated engineer, therefore, is 
very apt to look down upon the poor fireman ; 
in fact, he is regarded as an Ishmaelite. Ilia 
hand is against everybody, and everybody’s is 
against him. On river-tugs and steam-trawlers 
firemen may be promoted to take sole charge of 
the engines of the vessel. Such men are some- 
what contemptuously alluded to as ‘shovel 
engineers/ Such is the jealousy wtfAfo which the 


undergoes no special training for his vocation, marine engineers proper guard all unorthodox 

S so-called firemen never set foot on shin- initiations into their craft. 

until they were shipped as ‘ firemen/ In The .British public is very fond of flattering 
some firms the wise plan obtains of promoting \ itself that its seamen are the finest in the world! 
scurfers or scalers— that is, boys or young men | Many shipmasters and chief engineers would say 
employed in cleaning out or scraping the boilers . that the British fireman is the very worst in the 
and furnaces of steamers when in port — to the . world. They do not mean to say that they are 

r '* 45 rri ‘’" 1 " A 11 incompetent, though many of them doubtless are. 

They even admit that in a situation calling for 
resourcefulness and pluck, the British article is 
second to none. In this connection a chief 
engineer tells of the following experience : During 
. these discharges ‘ G/ or . a storm in which he saw several vessels founder, 

G. — that is, Good or A ery (food, so that they j they had the misfortune to get about seven feet 
little or no index to a man’s behaviour or t of water in the stokehole and engine-room, and 


post of firemen. This is a plan that works well, 
the lads looking forward to the extra remunera- 
tion that the work brings with it. Every fireman 
is given a ‘discharge’ at the end of a voyage, 
and, strange as it may seem, the custom is almost 
universal of markiiij 
‘V. 
are 



suppress it, and use an older and perhaps better ■ the chief firmly believed the vessel must have 
oue. Or lie might even borrow or buy a dis- \ gone to the bottom. The great faults of English 
charge from another sea-goer and pass himself j liremcn are drunkenness and iusubordiuutiou. 
oft as its possessor. Not long ago, a large steamer Drink they will have ; and the drunken orgies 
left the Ihauies which included among its ( into which they plunge after a voyage, especially 
complement of firemen a man who had a whole in a foreign port, are terrible to contemplate, 
bundle of ‘V. G/ discharges, and according to j The reason that they fail to be amenable to 
their and his own account, he was a splendid ( discipline is not far to seek. The majority of 
fireman. Before the vessel reached Dover, how- , them have, in sailor parlance, neither ‘go to’ nor 
ever, he was dreadfully sea-sick, and it transpired j ‘come from/ Except* in some of the big stcum- 
that he was a runaway soldier, who had never ship lines and weekly boats, in which the men 
been to sea before. 0 are under weekly engagements, the firemen are 

Engineers when they engage firemen do not . drawn from the lower strata of society. They 
attach too much importance to a man’s discharges, have no comfortable home on shore, and but little 
If he is healthy-looking and strong, he is pretty ; chance of making one. They become indifferent 
certain to be shipped ; and if asked for his last j 
discharge he can easily say lie ‘ lias lost it ’ or 
‘left it at home’ — stock excuses which are taken 
for what they are worth. It is thus n6t too 
much to say that any person of moderate 
physique can secure a berth as a fireman. Sup- 
pose a crew has signed articles, and that when 
the vessel is ready to sail, there are two or three 
deserters — the engineers, rather than sail short- 
handed', will ship the first mail available, arguing 


to their present, and callous to their future lot 
The earnings of the voyage are in many cases 
soon spent in a drunken spree, and the poor 
fireman must perforce seek another berth or 
starve. At sea liis lot is indeed a hard one. liis 
work is laborious, and performed in a heated 
atmosphere that renders the task doubly exhaust- 
ing. From this cnervuting lieat the ‘fire-tender’ 
sometimes ventures to the upper deck to cool 
himself. But even there his hard fortune some- 
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times pursues him. The weather may be cold and 
the wind keen and biting, or a green sea may 
sweep aboard and send the fireman back to his 
duty a colder and a wetter man. Of the racking 
a man’s constitution must receive by these sudden 
transitions of temperature it is needless to speak. 
Or it may be that the sun is blazing down upon 
the vessel’s deck with a tropical fervour, and the 
stifling air affords but a slight relief to the internal 
heat of the stokehole. There are probably few 
sadder pictures than the toil-stained fireman 
gasping as it were for very breath. Civilisation 
has brought us many blessings, tempered, however, 
with sorrow and suffering. Dwellers upon shore 
are accustomed to compensate themselves for any 

E rivation or hard work they may go through 
y a succeeding period of recreation and leisure. 
Long ago, Shakespeare remarked that 

Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Foint to rich ends. 

The poor fireman, however, knows no real 
recreation when his ‘ watch * is over. His reeking 
gMrments must be laid aside in the same quarter 
where he sleeps. There, too, he must wash himself 
and eat liis *''>od. On the passenger vessels the 
food is of ewrsc varied and well cooked ; but on 
many steamers it is execrably cooked and worse 
served. The Board of Trade stipulate the mini- 
mum of food that each iim.ii shall be supplied 
with, and also the minimum accommodation with 
which each seaman and fireman must be provided. 
But the Board of Trade cannot supervi.-e the 
cooking of the food or comped ship-owners to 
surround their poorer servants with more human- 
ising environments. The seventy-two feet of 
cubical space fixed by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of IHf>4 for seamen is quite insufficient for 
their health and well-being. The confined 
breathing space leads to an accumulation of foul 
air which must act deleteriously upon their health. 
This space is of course curtailed by clothes and 
various other articles, and the atmosphere is 
frequently polluted by the cast-off damp garments 
of the firemen who liuve just come from duty. 

The various port sanitary authorities of Great 
Britain whose duty it is to inspect shipping were 
unanimous in adopting a memorial to the Board 
of Trade that the cubical space per man should 
be increased to one hundred and fifty feet ; that 
all ironwork in the men’s quarters should be 
covered in, so as to aAoid dampness to the bedding, 
clothing, &c., caused by the sweating of the iron 
decks ; and also that the provision of hath and 
lavatory accommodation should be made com- 
pulsory. 

Many steamers are now afloat in which a fire- 
man. can have a hath when he is so minded ; hut 
it is sad to relate that these efTorts for his im- 
provement are not appreciated to the extent they 
might he. In the words of a chief engineer of 
great experience: ‘Firemen are dirty, and it 
requires the greatest pressure to compel them to 
keep their quarters clean and wholesome.’ This 
is a grave charge : but it is one that is supported 
by the experience of the majority of ship-masters 
and engineers. It should not, however, discourage 
humane owners from doing all they can to ame- 
liorate the condition of a neglected but useful 
body of men. 


MAEINE STOKEES. 


We have already shown that engineers when 
they engage their firemen have no bond fide evi- 
dence either of their character or qualification. 
The system of discharges at present in operation 
is a failure. If a man had. a continuous record 
of his voyages which he was compelled to produce 
before re-engagement, the status of the fireman 
would be much improved. On all sides the 
verdict in favour of continuous discharges is 
unaninjously favourable. A man’s record of long 
and good service would then single him out from 
his inferior comrades, and secure him that higher 
remuneration and position to which he, would 
be entitled. 

Borne such method as this has worked very 
satisfactorily at Bombay. If a man there wishes 
to become a fireman, he presents himself to the 
engineers who are likely to have a vacancy. If 
approved, he receives, on payment of a small fee, a 
certificate, issued by the shipping-master, bearing 
on one side a number, his name, place of birth, 
age, and any distinguishing mark which might 
he visible upon his person, such as a scar upon 
the face, a broken finger, or a face badly marked 
by smallpox, &c. On the other side of the certi- 
ficate are lines for about eighteen entries, so that 
the record of the . ner’s services might he read 
for about ten years when the certificate was full. 
For protection, this record of character is enclosed 
in a tin case bearing the same number as the 
certificate ; and at the date of a fireman signing 
articles, it is placed in the hands of the master of 
the ship, and given up with the additional entry 
when its owner is legally discharged at the end 
of the voyage. 

British firemen are said to often succeed in 
establishing a species of terrorism in the stokehole, 
and rendering their superior officers thoroughly 
afraid of them. They own no restraint, and 
fulfil the terms of their contract just sufficiently 
well to escape prosecution for neglect of duty. 
The experiences of many engineers hear witness 
to the truth of this. These firemen are of course 1 
the baser sort, whom engineers, respectable fire- 
men, and ship-masters would be pleased to see 
weeded out of the service. What troubles the 
engineers have with their firemen may be easily 
imagined from the fact that half of a ship’s 
complement frequently come oil shipboard totally 
unfit for duty, and remain unfit until they have 
recovered from the debauch which signalised the 
eve of their departure from port. 

The engineers have to take this human olla 
podrida in hand, sort them according to their 
capabilities, divide them into watches, and initiate 
them into their duties, and, above all, inculcate 
habits of discipline and obedience. In this last 
they sometimes fail # deplorably ; but the fault 
is not so much in the firemen themselves as in 
the miserable surroundings which, since the intro- 
duction of steamers, have been regarded as good 
enough for our marine firemen. 

John Chinaman makes a capital fireman. He 
performs his duties with machinc-like precision, 
and is obedient to a degree that is servile. It 
is doubtless this quality of abject submission 
to the commands of his superiors that make him 
such a favourite with marine engineers. Though 
less turbulent, however, he is less resourceful and 
plucky than his British confrbre , and men who 
know how to rule would rather hive English 
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firemen than a specially 'selected complement of 
‘Celestials.' The Chinese give a minimum of 
trouble. The head man is first engaged, ’and 
he brings along with him his own stall, so that 
the European engineers have that worry taken 
off their hands. But the Chinaman has practi- 
cally no individuality. They represent in the 
aggregate the stoking staff of the ship- Apart 
from that, they are not considered. 

A British vessel trading for fifteen months in 
Chinese waters had a full complement of Chinese 
firemen. At the commencement of the voyage, 
the naines were entered on the ship's books. At j 
the end of the voyage the roll was called and each j 
name was responded to. Yet desertions and ; 
changes among the firemen had been frequent j 
during the voyage. The mystery was not ex* . 
plained until it became known that each new ; 
comer gave up his old name and took that of his 
predecessor among the stokers of the vessel. He 
answered at musters to that name, and thus the 
nominal coherency of the crew was maintained. 
Italians, too, are much in demand for firemen. 
They are described as hard-working anil respect- 
ful, evincing a fondness, however, for wine- 
drinking when on shore, though it is very rarely 
that they indulge to such an«rteut as to incapaci- 
tate them for work. 

There is an old saw that bears witness to the 
consequences of giving a dog a bad name. The 
truth of the adage has been abundantly proved 
in the history of the British fireman. He lias 
so long suffered under an evil reputation, that by 
many he is regarded as quite out of the pale of 
humanising influences. On the whole, however, 
he has been more sinned against than sinning. 
Ilis improvidence and insubordination are rather 
the resultant of a pernicious system of selection, 
combined with chronic neglect, than his own 
bringing about. The part lie has played in the 
development of Great Britain’s mercantile marine 
is a most important one, and common gratitude 
y should ensure a more considerate treatment than 
has been meted out to him. Legislation alone 
is powerless to heal the sore. 

The poet had a consummate knowledge of 
human nature who sang : 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

What is wanted is sympathy, real heartfelt sym- 
pathy. The forecastle and the stokehole need 
not necessarily be brutalising and debasing influ- 
ences. Even from the low stand-point of per- 
sonal interest it would ‘pay’ to secure a better 
class of firemen. Ship-owners who have experi- 
mented in this direction by making their sea- 
men's quarters more home-like, are rewarded by 
attracting to their service a* superior class of men. 
The ship-owning class as a whole is keenly alive 
to any saving that may be effected by the adop- 
tion of improved mechanical appliances ; but 
it seems strange that they should overlook the 
advantages to be derived from improving their 
animated machines, the firemen. It is by no 
means a sine qud non that a fireman should be 
drunken, lawless, coarse, and ignorant Educa- 
tion will teach him to perform his work in a 
more intelligent manner. Habits of order and 
sobriety ( will remove much of the friction from 
life on shipboard, and the combined operation 


of these kindly influences will do much to make 
the poor and despised fireman a better workman 
and a better citizen, and more worthy the great 
mercantile marine, of whose •personnel he forms 
so necessary a part. 


‘THE HINT O’ 1JAIRST.' 

CHAPTER III. 

That one moment, not longer than any other 
moment, though so much fuller and more 
precious, Aveline had given to the Past to keep 
very carefully, and it was laid away among sweet 
flowers and scents and sweeter memories. 

She had now a sort of right in Willie Gordon ; 
lie would write to her, and tell her of his arrival 
and his doings and the date of his return ; it 
made her happy to know she might feel anxious 
about his welfare and his comfort ; nothing was 
ever prettier than the little frown of distress 
she wore on the morning of his departure for 
Edinburgh. She saw him drive by in the pelt- 
ing rain and his collar was not even turned up ! 
Silly fellow, to get wet at the beginning of his 
journey ; but then her tender care gave way 
to pride and glory in her Willie. Rain? Cold? 
What had weather to do with ? lie was 
one of the people whom storms cannot shatter 
nor ice freeze ! Ah, she was a very proud and 
happy girl indeed. 

She sang a good deal in these days ; when she 
was sure that only the squirrels and the wood- 
micc could hear her, she sang the little song 
about Yarrow. Twice she met the postman 
near the laurel bushes of the Manse Gate, blush- 
ing loyally when she took her letter from 
him. 

Among certain beautiful things in one letter 
was the news that Willie was going to London, 
and would therefore be away three weeks alto- 
gether at least ; so, as she might not yet take 

E leasurc in the thought of his return, she sat 
ours by the river thinking over their parting, 
which had been also their meeting, anil dreaming 
ecstatically of that one moment when he had 
held her in his arms — a moment that would 
surely sing through all her life — a moment that 
could never be forgotten or outdone. 

Always a very loving, sympathetic nature, she 
grew more so ; to be loving, to be tender, to be 
gentle, came easier than ever ; and when she 
sat by sick children in the village, or talked to 
old women whose sunshine she had been for 

J rears, her eyes had learned a smile more winning, 
ler voice had found a note more plaintively 
wooing than the blue stockdove’s in the high 
fir- tops on the hill-crest when she plains for 
her mate. 

She was so happy, she knew herself so be- 
loved (W'lllie bad written from Edinburgh), that 
she wanted to make every sorrowful thing more 
cheerful, wanted to dry every eye ; suffering 
seemed more than ever wrong and terrible to 
her ; and when she sat smoothing the rough 
brown hair from Maggie Sinclair’s hot forehead 
the day before the child died, Aveline found 
herself very bitter aguinst the fate that overtook 
the little girl and caused her to leave her play- 
mates and the bright world that was all smiling 
for her. 
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To think that Sir John, himself an invalid, 
fenced in by every, comfort, should have so little 
care for the people who, ill in the midst of their 
wretched surroundings, saw nothing but a few 
hours’ suffering between themselves and death ! 
As she picked up the little yellow kitten that 
had been dead Maggie’s constant playmate, and 
looked round the miserable cottage, a feeling of 
loathing for the selfishness that permitted such 
things seemed to choke her ; Dr I ferries, who 
attended equally the baronet and the villagers, 
was a toady, and a man with a^s little sympathy 
as a block of granite ; he would never represent 
their case to the landlord, as he so easily might 
have done, because, so far as Sir John was con- 
cerned, his practice at Foresk House would have 
been gone for ever, and with it a good slice of 
his income. 

The cottagers had nothing to hope from Dr 
Herries, whose assistant pirc up the same eight- 
draught bottle of ‘ Mixture ’ for a sciatic trouble 
or a diseased lung — so it had been whispered in 
the village. 

Aveline was sitting in the cottage of a widow 
woman called Barclay, whose youngest child had 
fallen sick the day before ; she was revolving 
all these thing in her mind, this bright, sunny 
afternoon, mtraing the little four-year-old and 
singing song after song to it in a hushed voice : 
but no charm of hers could get the blue eyes 
to close in healthful sleep, no lullaby calm the 
fever that burned in the little body, no drink 
her skilful hands could prepare ease the torture 
of the small white throat. 

That morning her father and mother had been 
speaking of diphtheria, had been saying that 
possibly that was what had swept off little Maggie 
►Sinclair ; but the minister had declared that the 
swiftness of the disease bore no resemblance to 
the action of diphtheria— diphtheria could keep 
you months wrestling with it, could make you 
delirious for weeks : no, what they seemed to 
take in the village was not diphtheria. Mr 
Lockhart was one of those wise men who never 
get past a precedent in their own experience ; 
whole volumes of accumulated fact did not have 
half the value of a single instance which had 
come under his own observation ; consequently, 
his judgment was apt to be narrow and unsound, 
for he never counted the exceptions to a rule, 
the extraneous circumstances, nor the mollifying 
considerations. 

How the big sun was shining outside the 
cottage room ! It was one of those autumn days 
upon which wo cannot see him ; he had hung, 
with a certain massive coyness, a curtain of 
shimmering golden haze before his face, ami pale 
blue rifts of mist floated over the distant woods 
and stole up the hill-sides to join their fleece- 
white sisters on the top. 

‘ Wee Meery,’ as her mother called 'her, was 
very silent now ; the soft hushed groans had 
stopped, and the breaths came with more anil 
more difficulty. Aveline hung over the child a 
moment and then decided to get a neighbouring 
woman : there was Mrs Ballantyne, a few houses 
down the road, who would come, she knew. As 
she stopped in the doorway to put on her hat, 
a carriage and pair passed quickly ; it was the 
Gordon livery, and Lady Gordon and Rose sat 
in it. Lady Gordon was looking down slightly, 


and she had a veil on ; Aveline could not see 
the expression of her face ; but Rose was very 
upright, and with a curiously hard look about 
her eyes and mouth, which rather marred her 
resemblance to Willie. Neither of them saw 
Miss Lockhart ; and she herself, as she hurried 
for Mrs Ballantyne, wondered what could have 
given Willie’s sister that expression ; she had 
no idea what Rose suffered on driving through 
this ilj-trcated village, where, on every side, 
marks of her brother’s criminal selfishness greeted 
her. ‘ But he will suffer for his wrongdoing ! 9 
she said often in her heart, with a rather. Scotch 
sense of the punishment that rarely tarried ; 4 he 
will suffer ; perhaps that is why he is suffering 
so. No ; now it is only his sins to himself that 
lie is expiating ! — Ah, poor John ! And no one 
suffers singly ; what he is bringing upon mother 
and Willie and me !’ 

Lady Gordon and she were going to make two 
or three calls upon distent acquaintances, and 
Rose’s thoughts were very stern, and far removed 
from # the ordinary lightness demnmled by social 
intercourse as she drove along. 

Mrs Ballantyne was out— Mrs Ballantyne had 
just gone ‘down by.’ That meant to the village 
shop, no doubt ! * 

Should Aveline run there, or would it be 
better to go back to the child ? Yes, decidedly ; 
let her go back to the child ; something told her 
it was dying, poor pretty ‘wee Meery* — and 
nothing could be done for it now. She had seen 
Maggie Sinclair die three days ago — she knew 
what they looked like when they were dying. 
Tears in her eyes and her heart wringing, she 
hurried back. The cottage door was open, and 
some one was leaning over the bed — it was the 
mother, and a sore cry of ‘ Oh, the wee lambie ! 
Audi the wee lambie ! ’ came at regular intervals 
ns the woman rocked herself to and fro on one 
knee with the little body in her arms. 

‘Oh, Mrs Barclay ! — I had just run out to get 
Mrs Ballantyne to come. I haven’t been gone 
five minutes,’ began Aveline, shocked to think 
she had left her post, no matter for what good 
reason ; that Mrs Barclay should have seen the 
little thing lying there all alone ! 

For the poor mother, led by some subtle 
instinct, had come back from the turnip hoeing 
— and she had found wee Meery dead. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Aveline Lock- 
hart stood on the steps of Foresk House ; her 
excitement was so excessive that it seemed ages 
to her before any one answered her ring ; at last 
a maid-servant appeared. 

‘Can I see Sir John?’ sh<? asked, in a voice 
which a very great effort had made calm. 

The woman looked at her ; the long, quick 
walk had made Aveline’s cheeks rosy and her 
hair wild ; she looked lovelier than usual, but, to 
the discreet housemaid’s conventional eyes, only 
untidy ; besides, no one ever asked for Sir John, 
ami Miss Lockhart was not on visiting terms 
with the family. 

‘Master never sees visitors, Miss, unless they 
are very intimate friends with the family,’ said 
Jane, witlf a magnificent Servants’- hall snub. 

‘Will you be good enough to ask if he will 
sec me ? — I have no card with me, but say Miss 
Lockhart.’ 
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Jane sniffed at being offered no card, and held 
her salver very ostentatiously in front of her ; 
she was not accustomed to opening the dooi { to 
people who possessed no cards ; the few people 
who did come to Forcsk House were county 
people, hall-marked by their estates, and to them 
Jane’s manner was very different. 

‘Please go and ask Sir John to spare me live 
mimitesj if he feels well enough ! ’ 

While this colloquy was going on, a. young 
man appeared at the window, which, carefully 
curtained, yet allowed a view of the steps ; it 
was Sic John himself, and he was quite interested 
and amused. Who was this young woman with 
the, pale golden hair streaming round her glowing 
cheeks, and a figure as slight and slim as a 
London lady’s? He thought he would send 
Jeffreys to find out. r 

Jeffreys, profiting by a rather calmer mood of 
his master’s, had slipped down-stairs to have a 
chat with the other servants, and was for once 
not in attendance. Very slowly and carefully, 
but with pale eyes all lit up, Sir John lpoved 
across to the door, and opening it behind its thick 
portiere, called, ‘June !’ 

There was a smile on his lips, an alteration in 
his whole appearance ; he £rlt more as he had 
been used to feel when he was well, strong, and 
able to be as wicked as he wished. 

The servant came at once. 

‘ Who is that at the door V 

‘Miss Lockhart, from the Manse, sir, and she 
was asking to see you.’ 

‘And you have left her waiting on the door- 
step?’ Sir John was well aware that he must 
be overheard, and infused a tone of severe dis- 
pleasure into his melodious, cultivated voice, a 
voice that was much softer, much sweeter, most 
people would have said, than Willie’s. ‘I shall 
speak to you another time, Jane; beg Miss 
Lockhart to walk in.’ 

lie remained near the door, pale, handsome, 
interesting, and full of a grave, delicate courtesy 
that had served him so well in other years. 

Aveline, in the brown stuff gown and wide 
brown liat, hair Hying, cheeks flushing, and her 
eyes dark with some emotion as yet unexplained, 
came in. Sir John bowed with a deference that 
had never failed to be impressive, as coming from 
himself, and shut the door behind him, letting 
the great red portiere fall into a sombre back- 
ground. 

‘ Don’t think I am going to ask you why you 

1 cnee * to see me ; I fear it is only to ask my aid 
8 ® na ^ 1 *' % parish charity ; count on me for that, 
class -of ni, t j et me say tliut to a very dull, dis- 
mented in .valid tou are the most delightfully 
men s quart*. a pp ar ition, Mips Lock li art : my fairy 
attracting to U s ^ cen thinking of me.’ 
lhe snip-owni. con f U80 d to reply to the elegant 
to any saving t* thi a speech, Aveline murmured 
tion of improve*, haying ventured to apply to 
it seems strange * that her visit wus not inad- 
advantages to be de. 

animated machines, t.„ er on tbe . a A d the 

means a sine qud non t., d up by Jane) an(1 on ] y 
drunken, lawless, coarse, opportunity of seeing 
bon will t«ach him to p>. ?( ] w jth unaccustomed 
more intelligent manner. X. 
sobriety, wilt remove much oi softl and bare] 
life on shipboard, and the coi, ial J; determined 
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to observe more fully when he came in with the 
tea. 

‘Sir John, I have done a very bold thing in 
coming here like this, and I am Bure you will 
believe that 1 must have some very strong reason 
indeed for coming ! 1 have just seen a sight of 

very great sadness, if you could imagine’ So 

much Aveline managed to say of the speech she 
had thought out and rehearsed during her walk 
to Foresk ; so much and no more, for Sir John 
interrupted her, courteously, even charmingly, 
but authoritatively. lie had scarcely taken in 
what she said ; he only knew she was stating the 
object of her visit, was, perhaps, about to go into 
details with regard to this Charity regarding 
which she had conceived the happy notion of 
begging personally ; she was a Minister’s daughter, 
and should be well up in these things, but they 
were nothing to him ; he supposed lie could lay 
his hand on a five-pound note before she left ; 
but meantime, he wanted the novel pleasure of 
her visit to be unspoiled by practical considera- 
tions. 

He was looking at her hair, her colour, the 
outline of her face, her eyes — by Jove, what eyes ! 

— and her mouth ; best of alty her mouth. What 
a freshness, what a curve, what coy corners it 
had; how it would lend itself to^tke saying of 
everything that was sweet and charming ; how 
suited, too, to kisses. A mouth to fall in love 
with decidedly ! Then the seriousness of the 
whole face ! the earnestness of the straight brows 
— tlie Charity was evidently very precious to Miss 
Lockhart’s simple, inexperienced, country soul ; 
and Sir John was immensely amused at what he 
considered the inappositeness of her expression. 
Good Heavens, to think of a face like that exist- 
ing down at Ardlach ! 

Oh, she must not be allowed to state her case 
at once, or she would be finished and go away, 
lie smiled whimsically. 

‘ Do you know, Miss Lockhart, 1 am going to 
exercise my privilege as an invalid, and i am 
going to ask you to humour me in something. I 
don’t know when I shall have the pleasure of 
another visit from you, so 1 want to make the 
most of this one : will you please me by trying 
to imagine you have known me before, will you 
allow me to treat you as though 1 luul already 
enjoyed your friendship for some time ? 1 don’t 

know if you’ll agree with me, but I always regret 
the amount of time one is obliged to throw away 
upon preliminaries ; afterwards, when acquaint- 
anceship has ripened to friendship, the prelimi- 
naries do seem so banal — now, I’m sure you’ve 
found that V he smiled at her with ail almost 
cliild-like appeal in his eyes. 

‘ Living here, almost alone —for in my state of 
health relatives prove peculiarly — wliut shall 1 
say ? — trying seems too strong, but at any rate — 
living almost alone makes me very grateful for 
an occasion like the present when I am charged 
with the entertainment of a young lady.’ 

Aveline had never been spoken to like this 
before ; it made her very uncomfortable ; but she 
told herself that this poor Sir John must have 
a very dull, wretched sort of life on the whole, 
and that she ought to say something sympathetic, 
even if the whole time she were thinking how* 
much more needful of pity were some others 

‘ I am afraid you must feel it very much, not 

Q 
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being able to go out or — but no doubt you read 
a great deal V with delicate tact, pausing in the 
enumeration of those pleasures he must miss, and 
going on to the possible advantages of liis con- 
finement. 

‘Yes, I do!— Oh, I read, of course, a great 
deal !’ said Sir John, with a simple disregard of 
fact that almost* caused Jeffreys to blink as he 
brought in the tea-things. — ‘ Is there no buttered 
toast ?’ turning to the servant. — ‘I confess to the 
fondness of a schoolboy for buttered toast, Miss 
Lockhart !’ 

Jeffreys explained that there was some, he was 
just bringing it. 

When everything was arranged, and the man 
had left the room, Sir John said : ‘Now !’ — in a 
tone of high pleasure — ‘you will pour out for 
me, won’t you?. And open your jacket, for 1 
know this room is very hot ! I have to have a 
fire almost always.* 

‘ I don’t think I want any tea, thank you,’ said 
Aveline at last, feeling more and more oppressed 
by Sir John’s possessive manner. ‘ No, really ; 
1 don’t feel inclined for any ! 1 have gone 
through so much this afternoon !’ 

‘Well, then, I sltall pour you out a cup, and 
try and persuade you to take some ! After your 
walk, it wMfc pick you up!’ lie poured out a 
cup carefully, smiling at her inquiringly before 
he put in both sugar and cream ; then he brought 
it over and placed it on a small earved-oak stool, 
which lie moved near her chair. Then he 
paused just opposite her. ‘You are really look- 
ing pale and faint,’ he said with commiseration, 
‘and I know exactly what you need ! Now you 
are under orders, Miss Lockhart, I get so much 
doctoring that I am thinking of taking a diploma 
myself without further study. Here !’— he had 
been walking about his room as he spoke, but 
he came to liis place just in front of her holding 
a very small glass with some clear yellowish- 
green stuff in it. ‘ Drink it ! you will lind it 
very nice,’ he said. 

Mechanically, Aveline took the glass, more to 
break the spell of the strange smile with which 
his eyes sought and seemed to search her face. 
She sipped it and put it down. ‘Now, you must 
regard it as medicine, and take it all while we 
are talking,’ he added, still playfully, and seated 
himself, with a cup of tea, and, this time, in 
a chair closer to her own. 

‘flow is it, Miss Lockhart, that I have never 
seen you before? Eorgivc me, it sounds rude, 
but I have not even heard of you, except vaguely, 
and the whole place ought to ring with praises 
of a face like yours.’ 

This was too much for Aveline ; she felt some 
half-angry tears coming to her eyes ; she put 
down the half-finished glass of liqueur and stood 
up. ‘I must be going !’ she said, almost shyly — 
she was so confused, she had found everything so 
different from what she had expected ; the burst 
of feeling that had been strong enough to decide 
her on taking this peculiar course, on appealing 
personally to Sir John, had become diffused now 
in mere excitement and a sort of tremor ; if she 
had been successful, there would have been some- 
thing to write to Willie, but that he should ever 
iiear of this visit — oh, she must get away ! But 
first, an effort, one effort for the cause she had so 
at heart 
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‘Not so soon ! Oh, please not so soon ! We 
have not had our chat !’ lie got up, slowly, and 
with obvious pain, and took in both of his the 
hand she mechanically held out to him. He 
looked at her now with a sort of poetic wistful- 
ness in his eyes. ‘Well, if you will go, forgive 
my asking one question. Tell me your name, 
will you ? Have they given you a name to suit 
yourself? Do you know, Miss Lockhart’ — in a 
little bjirst of apology — ‘ 1 cannot talk to you in 
the ordinary way ; whether it is the unexpected- 
ness of your appearance, or just your strong 
personal charm, I don’t know — hut you seem to 
me to he the heroine, the Lady fair, out of some 
old ballad or song — you are yourself just a song 
and a poem !’ Nobody could do this sort of thing 
better than Sir John when lie liked ; if, owing to 
I unfriendly circumstances, he had to put into a 
first interview what would have come better in a 
third, it was not his fault! ‘Am I to hear the 
name ?’ 

‘ My name is Aveline,’ said the perplexed girl, 
trying to draw away her hand ; ‘ and really, now 

I must hurry home ; but first’ 

I ‘Let me at least thank you for coming !’ — they 
, were standing up, and he was very near to her, 
excitement was moving him quite strong again, 

* then reflectively, murmurously : ‘Aveline — it is 
lovely ! The Lady Aveline ! — Good-bye ! — Stay, 
I may kiss your hand in homage?’ lie did so 
delicately, a long, thoughtful sort of kiss, which 
sent a shiver all through Aveline’s frame in spite 
of the fact -which she had tried repeatedly to 
remember -that he was Willie’s brother. For a 
moment her head swam, but she recovered herself 
with Sir John’s next phrase : ‘ You will come again 
to tell me of the business that is in your mind, 
for which I am flattering myself that you want 
my help ! — It is too late to-day, and I am perhaps 
giving myself the excitement of too much pleas- 
ure!’ This lie said cleverly enough. He would 
appear weary, and then she would not worry him 
| with her charity ; if she really cared about it, she 
could come again ; if not, he would have hail the 
small amusement of one visit ; he would have 
enjoyed the near presence of this beautiful woman 
, for half an hour at least. 

| ‘It will not take a moment, but I must tell you 
now!* she said firmly. ‘I have come from the 
, village. Have you heard how unhappy they are 
there? — Oh, fSir John, if ymi could have seen 
Mrs Sinclair crying when her little girl died, as 
' 1 did three days ago— you would have been sorry 
! —oh — sorry ! Such a lovely little girl, so fair, so 
! blight — and only eight years old ! It was the 
damp, unhealthy room they had to live in that 
, gave her the disease. Mr Bowel's, your factor, is 
| so hard and cruel, and 1 am sure you never hear 
| of these things yourself, or you would not allow 
them to go on ! So many of them are ill or 
j sickly, and when the bright healthy children die, 

it is — it is time’ She could not help it; she 

had seen these things herself, and she was sobbing 
through her appeal. How lovely she looked with 
all April in her face ! Even if it was the old, 
tiresome story — it seemed worth listening to in 
this new form. 

‘My dear Miss Lockhart !’ he said, putting one 
| hand on her shoulder, standing very close, and 
bending his head quite near to the fair curls — 
I ‘ My dear Miss Lockhart, you must' not allow 
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these things to distress you so deeply ! The 
village people have so many children, you know ! 
Far more than they can comfortably support ; it 
is providential whenever one or two of them 
drop off early ; it saves so much expense ! — But 
really, I cannot bear to see you so unhappy ! — 
Ah ! you think me heartless V 

‘ Very heartless, terribly heartless, if you mean 
what you say !’ Aveline said suddenly and in a 
firmer voice. 

‘Well, anything to cheer you up, you know.* 

* Oh, don’t mind about me ; what are a few tears 
from me? If you had seen and heard what I 
have this afternoon, I think — I think you would 
have cried too ! Oh ! poor Mrs Barclay ; she is 
a widow with four children, so hard-working, 
poor woman, and just because she has no husband 
to make a fuss, Bowers treats her worse than the 
others. Her house is a perfect fever den — Dr 
Herries himself said so ; he said only people of 
their class and rats could live and breathe in such 
surroundings — I heard him say it. But even he 
is wrong ! and they can’t live, poor things. , Mrs 
Barclay’s youngest child died to-day, died very 
nearly in my arms, after being ill only two days ! 
I had been nursing it and soothing it all the 
afternoon, and ’ 

‘What !’ cried Sir John on a sharp high note — 
‘what V lie put his hand to his head and reeled 
back against the black oak cabinet — his face was 
livid with fright. ‘You have come straight from 
a place where there is fever — typhus, no doubt ; 
you have been hanging over some wretched brat, 
absorbing all the infection, and you come here — 
and to mb !’ lie was gasping, pale, hysterical — 
almost speechless ; his voice lost all its melody, 
and came high and cracked — he leaned there, 
holding the woodwork with his nervous hands, 
staring at her in incredulous horror. 

‘I came to tell you! 1 thought if once you 
knew of the sufferings of your poor tenants, you 
would see that something was done ; I only 
thought that if I could speak to you myself — I 
who had seen it all, who had seen these poor little 
things die ’ 

‘ And you come here to me, in my delicate state 
of health, carrying death in your garments ? 
Don’t you know what infection is ? — haven’t you 
heard of typhus fever ? Stand away, stand back ! 
You must be mad to do such a thing ; you have 
conspired to kill me , do you hear, to kill me !’ 

All of a sudden this almost shriek died away, 
and Sir John tumbled to the floor, foam and blood 
coming from his mouth. Aveline rushed to the 
bell and rang it ; she had never thought of this ; 
whatever her feelings about Sir John might be, 
she had never paused to consider the question of 
possible infection. For harsclf, she was brave 
enough ; she thought as little of herself as the 
young baronet had done ! But 

Jeffreys’ slow, dignified step quickened when 
he saw his master. 

! 4 You had better go, Miss,’ lie said respectfully, 

looking up as he knelt above Sir John. * Master 
often faints if he is over-excited; I expect that’s 
just what it is; lie’s not used to seeing people. 
He *11 come round soon ; but if I was you, Miss, 
I ’d iust go home.’ 

The man’s manner was not offensive, though 

familiar. A 

Aveline said a few words in explanation, 


expressed a hope that Sir. John would be none the 
worse, and hastily left. 

She went home by the woods, and crossed the 
little bridge. She had made a terrible mistake 
in her eager, impulsive desire to act decisively, 
practically in this difficult matter. 

What would Willie think of her unwisdom 
when she came to tell him, or when he came to 
hear ? 

About Sir John’s unblushing selfishness she 
never thought for a moment ; lie was certainly 
beneath contempt ; but for her own rashness she 
had unstinted blame and deep regret these many 
days. 


THE ANCIENT BOMBARDS OF THE 
DARDANELLES. 

To England, as ruler of the ocean, there are three 
narrow slips of salt water of inestimable import- 
ance — the British Channel, the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and the Suez Canal ; but second only to these 
three stand the Dardanelles, connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus, joining the latter with 1 the Black Sea. In 
case of a war with Russia and an advance by that 
power on India, the advantages ofTjeing able to 
operate on the shores of the Black Sea with an 
open waterway to Cyprus, Malta, and home, seem 
obvious. The Porte perfectly appreciates the 
importance to her of these inland waters of the 
Turkish Empire, and has recently employed 
General Brialmont — probably the first military 
engineer on the Continent— to survey and report 
on the defence of the Dardanelles. His complete 
scheme, which includes every weapon of modern 
defence, is probably far too expensive for Turkey ; 
but some modification may be adopted. 

The British Mediterranean fleet passed up the 
Dardanelles without permission in the early part 
of 1878, and many who served in that fleet will 
remember the discussions about a certain forty- 
ton Krupp gun which looked down one reach of 
the Dardanelles, and was considered as a sort of 
keystone to the defences. In those days, Russia 
had no fleet worth mentioning in the Black Sea. 
But short as the time is since then, every one of 
our ships and guns that went through the Dar- 
danelles is practically obsolete ; the Dardanelles 
themselves require re-fortifying and re-arming ; 
the Black Sea fleet of Russia is already formidable ; 
and in 1903, Russia will have eight ten- thousand- 
ton ironclads, with cruisers, gunboats, and many 
torpedo boats, inside the Bosporus. There is not 
on record a more striking example of the rapid 
changes in modern armaments, accentuating the 
sharp contrasts between the eager strife in our 
times for the most advanced weapons and the 
grim old guardians which forbade the right of 
way to and from the Mediterranean from the 
days of Agincourt to the days of the Franco- 
Prussian War — the Ancient Bombards of the 
Dardanelles. 

General Lefroy, R.A., F.R.S., in an able paper 
dated June 1868, said : ‘The great cannon of the 
Dardanelles have been a subject of wonder to 
travellers and of interest to artillerymen from 
the earliest period. There are no other examples 
of guns which have remained in use for four 
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THE ANCIENT BOMBARD 

centuries, and are still in a very real sense 
effective pieces of ordnance. They testify to the 
former energy and power of the Ottoman race 
as no other military monument does, and remind 
us of an event which has had a greater influence 
on the politics of Europe than almost any other j 
within the same period -namely, the fall of 
Constantinople. Monuments of the military 
genius of Mohammed II., they remind us also of 
the “splendour and the havoc of the East’’ by 
their prodigious size and cost and power.’ As 
a matter of fact, the batteries at the Dardanelles 
were unique in having sucli a number of these 
immense old guns massed together ; but there 
were single specimens scattered all over the 
civilised world, among them the great bombard 
of Ghent, called by medieval writers ‘Dulle 
Griete,’ ‘ Marguerite Euiagee,’ or ‘ Raging Meg,’ 
dating from 1430, and weighing thirteen tons. 
Of this gun, Froissart says that when fired it 
made such a noise that it seemed that ‘ tous les 
diablea d’enfer fussent on cliemin.’ The Malik- 
i-Maidan, or ‘Lord of the Country,’ the great 
gun of Beejapore, weight forty tons, throwing 
a thousand-pound ball, and long an object of 
worship to the Hindus, who placed money and 
flowers in its muzzle, was cast at Ahmet 1- 
nuggur in 4fi48. The ‘Czar Pooschka,* or great 
gun of Moscow, date 158(5, having probably the 
largest bore (thirty-six inches) of any gun ever 
cast — as the weapon constructed by Mallet in 
the ‘fifties’ to be used against Sebastopol was 
a mortar— was thirty-eight and a half tons in 
weight. The ‘Dliool Dhanee,’ or great gun of 
Agra, cast in 1028, and broken up in 1832, 
weighed thirty tons, and had a bore of twenty- 
three inches. Two English guns at Mont St, 
Michel are interesting, as they date from before 
M23, or from a period coeval with Agincourt, 
though of small dimensions comparatively, being 
only of about sixty-six to one hundred and six 
hundredweight, but of the respectable calibre of 
nineteen and fifteen inches respectively. ‘Mons 
Meg,’ or the old gun of Edinburgh Castle, was 
cast, according to an old legend of Galloway, in 
1455 ; she weighs five and three-quarter tons, and 
has a twenty- inch bore. 

As isolated specimens and survivals, all these 
old guns are very interesting, and the more so 
from the fact that they, together with the Dar- 
danelles guns, have a family likeness, and all are. 
probably derived from an original Flemish stock. 
They were usually cast in two parts, and screwed 
together, each half being furnished with massive 
projecting rings with holes like those in a capstan 
head cast in them for the insertion of levers 
for screwing and unscrewing. The very large 
screws used for the joining together of these 

? arts must have required great skill in casting. 

'lie process of unscrewing one of these guns was 
actually performed by the engineer officers of 
Her Majesty ’8 Ship Terrible in 1868, when 
one was sent to England as a present to Her 
Majesty the Queen from the unfortunate Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. 

The Osmanli nation when left alone moves 
slowly : the writer well remembers to have seen 
still placed in battery in Cyprus, when that 
island was taken over by us in 1878, several 
beautiful brass Venetian guns which had been 
cast at different dates between 1500 and 1590. 


They were ornamented with the winged lion of 
St Mark ; and each, besides its proportion of 
round and grape shot, had some very curious 
! jointed bar- shot. 

The size and power of the Turkish guns, and 
I their liberal supply of ammunition and stores, 

■ seem always to have impressed observers. Kri- 
, tobulos, a Greek, writing in 1467, describes tlie 
| casting of one of their heavy cannon. The 
j mould was made of ‘very fat clay,’ kneaded 
j for several days, and mixed with linen, hemp, 

and shreds into a tough compact mass ; it was 
| then formed into a very long cylinder as a core 
! or mandrel ; and another shape of tile same 
' material was prepared hollow, and as if intended 
; as a sheath for the first, but larger, and ‘such as 
to leave a void space between the two ’ to receive 
5 the melted bronze when it flowed out from the 
: furnaces to take the form of a cannon. 

To load the bombards, the gunners filled the 
j chamber or breccli end of the bore, which was 
I smaller than the muzzle end, with the pow- 
der. Over the powder went a wooden wad 
or shipper, which they battered down with iron 
rammers. Finally, tlie shot was rammed hard 
in, so as to make a hollow in the wooden wad. 

! Having laid the pun for the object ‘according to 

■ the rules of their art,’ it was wedged in its 
position by great beams of timber, to prevent it 
jumping and recoiling. A train was then laid to 

; the vent and fired. 

In 1478, or eleven years after the date when 
| Kritobulos wrote, Mohammed II., in forming the 
I siege of Scutari, in Albania, employed fourteen 
' heavy bombards, the lightest of which threw a 
! stone shot of 370 pounds weight, two sent shot 
• of 500 pounds, two of 750 pounds, two of 850 
pounds, one of 1200 pounds, five of 1500 pounds, 
and one of the enormous weight of 1640 pounds, 
enormous even in these days, for the only guns 
whose shot exceed the heaviest of these are our 
eighty-ton gun, throwing a 1700-pound projectile ; 
our i00 ton, throwing one of 2000 pounds ; and 
the 110 ton, throwing an 1800-pound shot with a 
high velocity. Tlie stone shot of Mohammed’s 
gnus varied between twenty and thirty-two inches 
j in diameter, about the same height as a dining- 
' table ; 2534 of them were fired on this occasion, 
weighing, according to a calculation of General 
Lefroy s — from whose valuable paper many of these 

■ and following data are obtained — about one thou- 
I sand tons, and were cut out of the solid rock on 
, the spot. Assuming twenty-four inches as. the 

average diameter of the shot fired at this siege, 
the total area of the surface dressed was nearly 
32,000 square feet. At this siege the weight of 
the powder fired is estimated by General Lefroy 
to have been two hundred and fifty tons. At the 
siege of Rhodes, in T480, Mohammed caused six- 
teen basilisks or double cannon to be cast on 
the spot, throwing balls two to three feet in 
j diameter. 

Many travellers have described the guns or 
bombards of the Dardanelles, which were form- 
erly Very numerous. Monsieur Tlievenot (1655), 
[ though he did not land, says he could ‘ privately 
discern with a perspective glass — on the European 
side — al>Qut twenty portholes level with the water, 
in which there are guns of such prodigious bore 
1 that I was assured that a man might easily creep 
; into them ; 1 though on the Asiatic side there were 
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not so many. Bishop Pococke (1740) makes the 
number twenty- two on the European or north 
side, and twenty on the south side, stating that 
there were fourteen large brass cannon without 
carriages on the shore always loaded with stone 
balls, ready either to sink a ship refusing to 
wait and be searched, or to answer a salute with 
ball. As these heavy projectiles naturally caused 
damage where they fell, the land opposite paid 
no rent ; the bore was two feet in diameter, 
the stone ball weighed fourteen quintals (1400 
pounds), and the powder-charge weighed 250 
pounds. There were eight other cannon to the 
south. The castle on the Asiatic side had twenty 
•large brass guns, one of which was of great size, 
but not so large as on the European side. The 
Bishop particularly noticed two guns — one twenty- 
five feet long, the other twenty feet, au\d orna- 
mented with the fleur-de-lis, which was believed 
to be a decoration employed by the Emperors of 
the East before the French used those arms. 
Some of these monsters were perhaps cast at 
Adrianople, from which city it took two months 
to transport them to Constantinople, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles. 

Baron de Tott (1770), speaking of one of these 
large guns or bombards, says that it was made of 
brass in two parts, joined together by a screw ; 
its breech rested against strong masonry : he loaded 
it with 330 pounds of powder and a globe of 
stone weighing 1100 pounds, to the terror of the 
adjacent Turks, who declared that the concussion 
would shake down the city. On firing, says the 
Baron, ‘ I took my station behind the stonework, 
and felt a shock like an earthquake. At the 
distance of 800 fathoms I saw the ball divide into 
three pieces ; and these fragments of a rock 
crossed the strait, covering the surface in a foam, 
and went bounding up the opposite shore, re- 
bounding from the mountain/ De Hammer 
says of these heavy bombards : 4 1 myself have 
seen one at the Dardanelles : its mouth was so 
vast that a little while before my arrival a tailor 
chased by his creditors squatted in it, and there 
remained hidden for many days/ The illustrious 
Von Moltke (1829), then a Major, says that there 
are 1 sixty-three kamerlicks or guns which throw 
stone balls, some of which are 1050 pounds 
weight. These gigantic guns are some of them 
28*8 inches in diameter, and a man may creep 
into them up to the breech. They lie on ground 
on sleepers of oak, instead of gun-carriages, and 
their butts against strong walls, so as to prevent 
recoil, as it would be impossible to run them for- 
ward in action/ 

Mr Wrench, Her Majesty’s vice-consul at the 
Dardanelles (1868); gives a list of twenty-one 
guns, several of which have since been broken 
up. Eleven stood in Fort Kilit Bahar, on the 
European side ; and ten in Fort Chanak Kalessi, 
on the Asiatic side. Of those on the European 
side two threw shot of 1245 pounds ; three, of 
1000 pounds ; and the remainder threw shot 
diminishing in weight to about 400 pounds. On 
the south side the guns threw shot varying in 
weight from 436 to 670 pounds. The powder- 
charge in the largest guns weighed 70*7 pounds, 
and decreased to 28*3 in the lightest Some of 
the guns ate marked by hostile shot, one, a 670- 
pounder, has eleven shot-marks on it This one 
was cast inf 1521, and has a second date, 1126 of 


the Hegira, or Anno Domini 1714-- the period of 
preparations for war against, Venice. Another 
gun of the same size has six shot-marks ; and 
another, one such mark. The known dates of 
the casting of these venerable guardians of the 
Dardanelles are from 1458, nearly contempora- 
neous with the commencement of the Wars of the 
Roses, to 1521, or after the battle of Flodden. 

The most celebrated occasion when these guns 
were used in buttle was in 1807, and their target 
was a portion of the British fleet In 1806, 
Russia having picked a quarrel with Turkey 
about the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallacliia, 
overran the former province, taking Bender, 
Choezin, and Jassy ; and as England was at that 
time an ally of Russia, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that Sebastiani, the ambassador of Napoleon 
at Constantinople, promptly sided with Turkey. 
As the French had an army of forty thousand 
men in Dalmatia, Mr Arbutluiot, the Britisli 
Minister, suggested to Collingwood that the pres- 
ence of a British squadron at Constantinople 
would be advantageous. Collingwood, at that 
time Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
detached Sir Thomas Louis with three sail of the 
line and a frigate, who we.it up to Constant- 
inople, and withdrew the British and Russian 
Ministers, and met Admiral Sir Jol^ Duckworth 
with five more sail of the line, another frigate, 
and two bomb- vessels, at Bcsika Bay. The last 
two gave much trouble afterwards, as they had 
to be towed through the Dardanelles, and their 
magazines were above the water-line. The whole 
squadron were at that anchorage- -which is about 
live miles from tlie mouth of the Dardanelles to 
the south— oil the 1 0th February 1807 ; and there 
they were detained by strong adverse gales till 
the 19th. On the night of the 11th, His Majesty’s 
ship Ajax, 74 guns (under Captain Blackwood), 
at about nine r.M. took fire, and in ten minutes 
was in a blaze fore and aft. Her cables being 
burned through, she drifted on to the island of 
Tenedos, where, at live next morning, she blew 
up : 250 of her 700 men were destroyed. Captain 
Blackwood bad commanded the Knryalus frigate 
at Trafalgar, sixteen months before, and had been 
‘repeater’ of Nelson’s signals. On the 19th, 
the squadron proceeded up the Dardanelles, the 
Canojtus—a noble 80-gun ship, taken from the 
French — leading. At 9.30, the forts fired, and 
the ships sustained some damage. On the 20th, 
after some skirmishing, the squadron anchored 
ofl' Prince’s Island, near Constantinople — where, 
seventy-one years later, the British ironclads, 
under Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, anchored. 
Here a demand was made for the Turkish fleet 
and arsenal — a demand not complied with — and 
8om e letters were interchanged! the time elapsing 
being employed energetically by the Turks in 
strengthening all the batteries along the Strait. 
Finally, the squadron had to retreat, as it was far 
too weak to cntorce its claims. On the 2d of March 
the squadron left Prince’s Island and anchored 
that night. On the morning of the 3d it weighed 
and formed line in close order of battle, with 
the bomb-vessels in tow, Canopus still leading. 
At 10 a.m. the battery on Point Pesques opened 
fire, which was promptly returned. At 10.40 
the castle of Abydos opened on the Canopus, and 
on the remainder in succession. At 11.40 the 
whole squadron had passed the line of batteries* 
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and in the evening it anchored seven miles off. 
It consisted of six line-of-battle shins, two frigates, 
and two bombs. The action had been short, but 
our si lips had suffered severely. The Royal George , 
100 guns (flag), had her cut- water partly torn 
off, and was nearly sunk by an 800- pound shot : 
she lost three killed, and twenty-seven wounded. 
The Repulse , 74 guns, had ten men killed and 
ten wounded by another. Canopus , 80 guns, had 
her wheel shot away, and nearly took the ground 
under the batteries, by another. Windsor Castle , 
98 guns, her mainmast nearly cut in two by an 
800-pound shot, three killed, thirteen wounded. 
Standard , G4 guns, was struck by a single shot 
from Sestos, weighing 770 pounds, which killed 
eight and wounded forty-nine men. The Active 
frigate was struck on the port bow by a granite 
shot, which rolled along the deck and stopped at 
the main hatchway. Another, after wrecking 
the forecastle barricade between two ports, de- 
stroyed three planks of the deck, and went out 
through the opposite side and plunged into the 
sea. A third lodged just above the water-line, 
and then fell out. Two men were seen to put 
their heads out through the hole it had made. 
The Thunderer , 74 guns, had two ports knocked 
into one by a single shot. In this very remark- 
able engagement the weapons of the Plautagenet 
and early Tuffor periods were pitted against those 
of the late Georgian era, and certainly did not 
come off second best ! 


THE ETHICS OF FOOD!! 

Soon after our marriage, my wife, who is some- 
what of a stickler for hygiene, found the adver- 
tisement of a course of lectures on the Ethics 
of Food under our knocker, and brought it in 
to me. 

‘George dear, isn’t it fortunate? You know 
you were telling me the other day that disease 
is often communicated by food— and here ’s the ■ 
very thing we want. A Course of six Lectures 
on ihe Something or other of Food ; only a guinea 
the course, and by Professor Spatling too. Don't 
you think, as you’re always so busy writing, I’d | 
better go and see wlmt the lectures are like ? 
It’ll be so useful to know what one is eating.’ j 

The only occasion on which I had spoken on 
the subject at all was one Sunday afternoon, ' 
when I had read from the British Weekly a 
question from a correspondent, ‘ Whether toma- 
toes were ever the cause of cancer?* and had 
remarked on the improbability of such an event. 
But then I was newly married, and unused to 
the ways of woman, or possibly unduly tolerant ; 
so I made only a faint murmur at ‘ the expense.’ 

‘Expense? But wouldn’t it be false economy 
to study that when our health is concerned? 
Why, we don’t know what suffering aiyl disease 
we may escape by taking a little care.’ 

Well, the long and the short of it was that 
my wife was present at the lecture, while I 
remained by the fireside to thump out on my 
type-writer an article for the Olympian Review. 

1 became so absorbed in this, that when a gust 
of cool air blew into the room, and my wife, 
with the usual outdoor smell that one notices 
in winter about her clothes, came in, it seemed 
but a few minutes since she had left me. 


( Oh, George dear, I • am so glad I saw that 
handbill. It’s so providential; for if I hadn’t 
gone to-night, goodness only knows what might 
have happened ! ’ 

‘ What on earth do you mean, love ?’ 

My wife was too agitated to answer, but went 
into the next room and rang the bell for Pauline. 
As a matter of fact, Pauline’s kitchen is almost 
as near as the next room, and she might have 
called her much more easily than by ringing 
the omf perfect bell that we possess. But the 
principle of style was involved ; and to that my 
wife is ready to sacrifice any amount of personal 
comfort. 

Pauline, after repeated tinklings, ‘came up 
smiling’ from a novelette she had ji.st been 
reading. Pauline is a good girl with a character, 
which Some Day I intend to work into a novel. 
But that, as Mr Kipling would probably say, 
is quite another story. 

‘Pauline,’ said her mistress, ‘take that meat 
away.’ The table was already laid for supper, 
and I attempted a feeble protest against having 
my lfteal spirited away tliiis before my eyes. 
But my wife was determined, and said : ‘ Do 
you know, George, what the consequence of our 
eating meat may be ? It’s quite possible that 
we may go into consumption. Professor Spatling 
says that meat is a prolific cause of consumption, 
owing to the capacity of animals to contract 
that disease. The “basilica,” or whatever you 
call those horrid little insects, get from the meat 
into our systems, and do the mischief. Jews are 
much freer from consumption than we are, solely 
owing to the fact that their food is always rigidly 
inspected by the rabbis before being used’ 

‘For human consumption,’ I suggested jocu- 
larly. But my wife was very much in earnest. 

‘Then those pickles, too. Pickles are simply 
poisonous. Sulphate of copper is largely used 
in their manufacture, accounting for their bright 
green colours. You can give the beef and pickles 
to Airs Priggs to-morrow, Pauline, to take home 
to the children.’ 

‘My dear,’ I ventured to suggest, ‘if these are 
to disseminate the germs of consumption and to 
poison their recipients, do you think it quite the 
thing ’ 

I was going to say, ‘to give them to our 
washerwoman ;’ but a vision of mothers-in-law 
flitted across my brain, and I was about to 
suggest that her mother might be glad of them, 
when my wife continued: ‘Then that bacon — 
everybody who eats bacon gets trichinosis. And 
you know you said yourself, George dear, that 
tomatoes brought ou cancer.’ 

‘But my love,’ I ventured juildly to suggest, 
‘if we mayn’t eat meat of any kind, or tomatoes, 
or pickles, what on feorth is there left to live 
on?’ 

‘Ob, heaps of things eggs, fish, poultry, vege- 
tables, everything almost. And 1 am sure it 
wouldn’t be right to fly in the face of Providence 
after Professor S parting’s lecture.* 

So for the next week we were living on eggs, 
vegetables, and tish ; and by the time of the 
second lecture were rather longing for a change 
of diet. # 

Pauline had just laid our supper, oysters and 
sardines, eggs, pastry and cheese, when my wife 
returned, tearfully anxious. * 
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‘ George, darling, do you — have you— are there 
anv — any spots about you?* 

I said I had no doubt 1 could oblige her, but j 

could not tell with any certainty. But she was 
evidently severely serious. 1 

‘ Please, don’t joke, George dear ; it 's a matter j 
of life or death. Do run up-stairs and sec before 
it is too late.’ ! 

So finally, after useless protests, 1 was sent up j 
to my bedroom with pencil and paper to report 
on the appearance and location of any ‘spots’ 

I might happen to possess. 

‘ Oh, I ’m so thankful,’ said my wife when she 
was told that but for a few pimples that had 
existed long before the era of food lectures, my 
skin had a clean bill of health. ( I am glad that 
our folly has not, up to the present, had any 
serious consequences. Dr Hutchinson, the greatest 
surgeon in England, says Professor Spatling, has 
proved conclusively that leprosy is solely caused 
by eating too much fish ; coast-districts are always 
the parts principally affected. Norway, the only 
European country where leprosy nourishes to any 
considerable extent, finds in fish its staple 1 food. 
And oysters — oysters for supper ! Good gracious, 
George, how could you be so foolish !’ 

‘Pauline brought them in x '»I explained feebly, 
and rather meanly. Of course, I had given 
Pauline the money. 

I I suppose you don’t really want to get rid of 
me, George 1 1 suppose you haven’t got them with 
the deliberate intention of giving me blood-poison- 
ing or typhoid fever? Vet surely you ought 

to know that Thames oysters always You 

haven’t any pains about the — the breast, have 
you, George V 

When I had satisfied my wife on this point, 
she went over her notes of the lecture, and one 
by one knocked most of the principal articles off 
our hill of fare. To cut five lectures into one, 
week after week she did the same, terribly agitated 
about the ill effects resulting from this or that 
article of food, and in mortal fear lest, through 
our ignorance of the laws of healthy dietetics, 
typhoid or some other dire complaint should 
carry us oft* before the conclusion of the course of 
lectures. 

4 It is a comfort to have one’s eyes open at last,’ 
she said time after time, as this disease or that 
frightened her nearly out of her senses by being 
caused by some corresponding article of diet. 
After a while she began to take a melancholy 
interest in discovering fresh facts and arguments, 
showing some new association of eating and ill- 
health ; and her time was principally spent in 
comparing the Cookery-book with the Dictionary 
of Diseases. Pastuy was knocked off as bad for 
the digestion ; sugar in j any form produced 
diabetes ; jam was simply turnip poisonouslv 
coloured ; tinned provisions were notoriously 
dangerous ; while any one with sense and a 
natural desire for good wind and breathing 
apparatus would avoid cheese like a pestilence. 
Then butter, according to a medical journal, was 
known to carry the germs of consumption'; eggs 
were responsible for serious derangements of the 
liver, ana fruit and vegetables meant cholera at 
the very least. 

J bore up as best I could under these depriva- 
tions, thinking it wise to humour my wife while 
the fit lasted ; and consoled myself in the mean- 


time with the pipe and drinks that had not yet 
been taken away. But their day was at hand. 
A special lecture was devoted* to these subjects ; 
and immediately after, the corner of my mouth 
was violently seized and examined by my wife 
for signs of cancer ; blindness was threatened 
unless tobacco was instantly relinquished; and 
as for drinks — well, with typhoid caused by milk, 
gout by beer, loss of nerve-power by tea and 
coffee, and fatty degeneration by cocoa, not to 
speak of indigestion and sundry other evils, a 
man would he criminal indeed to run such risk. 

For the last week 1 have been living on bread- 
and-water and haricots, and even these were not 
obtained without a struggle. Haricots were con- 
ceded doubtfully, with a pensive statement that 
‘ perhaps it might not do any harm, and haricots 
were certainly very nutritious ;’ so that since then, 
this white, fatty, insipid vegetable lias made its 
way to the table in every conceivable form and 
on every conceivable occasion. Water, my wife 
thought, we should be better without ; the Pro- 
fessor hud said ‘the less one drinks the better;’ 
and it certainly follows that if one does not drink 
at all, a condition of perfect health is likely to be 
attained. With regard to bread, its properties 
are so fattening, that my wife, who has a slight 
tendency to ‘embonpoint,’ and whom 1 once 
discovered running surreptitiously up and down 
stairs with the object of reducing her weight, 
called upon me on those grounds to relinquish its 
use, reminding me that, as Byron used vinegar 
for this worthy object, so ought 1 to deny myself 
a little for the sake of health, economy, and 
above all, as a literary man, the preservation of 
a poetical and professional appearance. Here, 
however, I put my foot down, and she did not 
insist 

To-morrow is the last lecture, and then, after 
acting for a week or so the part of Sued or of 
Tanner, we shall probably resume our usual reck- 
less habits. I ventured to remark just now to my 
wife that our bill of fare was assuming rather 
narrow limits, and that the morrow’s lecture 
would probably deprive us of even our remaining 
food. She smiled assent, but then said encour- 
agingly : 4 How healthy it will be, though ! How 
perfectly charming to know of one’s immunity 
from disease !’ 

S T A It L I G II T. 

Now whoa the day has quenched its lingering light, 
The palpitating myriads of space 
Throb, glow, and burn, that finite man may trace 
The plan of the Almighty in the night. 

A charm, begotten of the infinite, 

breathes o’er the listening land ; the lone lake's face 
Glistens with beauty os the heavens displace 
Its native gloom and flood it with delight. 

0 

The woods stand tranced in stillness ; one ripe leaf 
Filters adown the sky through branches bare, 

That hang tho only witnesses of grief 

For vanished summer and the days that were. 

Save for the salmon's sudden splash, the stream 
Glides still and songless in a magic dream. 

Thomas Edwards. 
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A DESERTED VILLA(;E. 

Few people have seen a Deserted Village. In all 
parts of England, alas ! the old-fashioned rural 
life of which Goldsmith and Rogers sang is fast 
disappearing ;* and it is one of the saddest of facts 
that the growth of the manufacturing industries 
is being accompanied by a dc« iy in farming and 
pasturage and the gradual depopulation of many 
u healthy village. But although most of us know 
villages whose life is being sapped by the com- 
mercial cupidity of overgrown towns, yet few can 
say that they have seen a descried village — a for- 
lorn gathering of empty, dilapidated cottages, 
with, perhaps, a ruined chapel and a roofless 
school-house. j 

But there is at least one deserted village in 
England. It stands on the summit of the Bren- 
don Hills, in Western Somersetshire, twelve 
hundred feet above the sea-level, and overlooking 
one of the pleasantest tracts of country in all the j 
west. Fi'un its untrodden roadside the tourist 1 
looks in one direction across a far-reaching, 
fertile valley, to the cofFee-and-cream-coloured 1 
waters of the Bristol Channel. Another side of 1 
the prospect is bounded by the Quantock Hills. 1 
under whose shadow Wordbwortli, Coleridge, and | 
Southey found a temporary home, where they J 
welcomed De Quincey, Ilazlitt, Lamb, and other 
literary friends. ‘ It is a place/ exclaimed Cole- 
ridge, ‘to make one forget the necessity of 
treason.* Within sight, also, is wild Exmoor, 
and other parts of the romantic stretch of country 
so graphically described by Mr Black more in 
Lorna Doonc . In the midst of these charming 
surroundings slumbers our Deserted Village. 
The story of its rise and fall is soon told — and 
prosaic enough it is ! 

From time immemorial iron ore has been 
obtained on the Brendon Hills. We learn from 
the Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society that certain remains have been 
discovered there which prove that mines were 
worked by the Romans, and probably by other 


races in even earlier times. About thirty years 
ago a ^ompany was formed to work the Brendon 
mines, which were known to contain a large 
quantity of ore. A railway was constructed from 
the mines to the little seaport of Watchet, whence 
the mineral was snipped across the Bristol 
Channel to Swansea. It should be borne in mind 
that although the railway is but ten miles in 
length, the terminus at Brendon is twelve 
hundred feet above that at Watchet. The 
line is fairly level until it readies the foot of 
the hills, when it climbs a tremendous gradient 
of one foot in four. Of course no locomotive 
could mount such an incline. The traction- 
power is supplied by a stationary engine on the 
summit. 

Standing beside the engine-house, the spectator 
may obtain one of the finest views in tlie county. 
The little railroad runs, with mathematical 
straightness, down a ravine whose length and 
depth almost appal one, cut through the solid 
rock-foundation of a forest. Far away, at the 
bottom of the slope, is the little station at 
Ooombc How, which looks no larger than a 
draper’s packing-case ; and beyond is an immense 
tract of undulating woodland and heath land, 
bounded by an indistinct something, which we 
know to be the sea. 

The works and buildings of the new company 
were very extensive, and, perched upon the 
highest point in the range of hills, could be seen 
for miles around. But the enterprise failed. 
The preparatory expenses had been great ; the 
cost of railway carriage and shipment were very 
heavy indeed ; and at the same time a heavy 
influx of Spanish iron set in. At any rate, the 
venture did not repay its promoters, and the com- 
pany turned its attention to better-paying objects, 
leaving* the newly-erected works to the mercy of 
the cruel blasts which sweep over this exposed 
spot. The hundred families of miners who had 
been attracted to the place speedily left it, and 
to-day their cottages stand in pitiful rows of 
dismantled masonry. 

A visit to this Deserted Village is* not soon 
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forgotten. The gaunt stone chimneys of the 
works, the numerous isolated sheds, the grass- 
grown railway terminus, and the rows of roofless 
cottages which line the roadside, have a peculiarly 
depressing aspect. The central building of the 
works is a ruined mass of stonework, and one 
can scarcely believe the testimony of the date 
which decorates the main shaft. It seems impos- 
sible that thirty years can have reduced a new 
building to such a state. One is able to believe, 
after peeing this, in the stories told of the devas- j 
tating violence of the ‘sou’wester’ on these bleak 
hills. Of the many cottages on the higher and 
lower roads, about six are occupied ; a few are 
used as stores by the cottagers ; the remainder 
are in ruins. 

At the junction of the roads, just outside the 
village, stands a quaint, square, plain building, 
over the porched entrance to which are the word | 
‘Beulah* and the date of erection. This' is the j 
little chapel erected for the Nonconforming 
miners. No attempt has been made to preserve 
it from decay. The pedestrian may stroll in, on 
a bright afternoon, and find the sunlight stream- 
ing through the translucent windows and their 
borders of red and blue glass, making the interior 
grotesquely gay. The pulpit and the pews and 
part of the tloor still remain ; and not long ago 
many of the cards affixed to the book-rests, and 
inscribed with the seatlioldcrs* names, were yet to 
be seen. 

About half a mile from this sadly- misnamed 
chapel is Raleigh’s Cross Inn, a large rambling 
place, once a prosperous roadside hostelry. On 
a triangular green before the inn is the brown, 
moss-grown fragment of a pillar, resting on a 
half-sunken pedestal — all that remains of ‘ Ra- 
leigh's Cross.' The family of the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh once owned the neighbouring 1 
estate of Nettlecombe, and it is said that the cross 
wa 9 erected by them, near its present position, to 
mark a dangerous bog. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
however, lias stated that the cross was the monu- 
ment erected’ to the memory of his wife by 
Simon Raleigh, who fought for his country at 
Agincourt 

The visitor should not leave the Deserted 
Village until he has ridden on the Mineral Rail- 
way, along which two trains are run daily — for 
passenger traffic only, of course. The primitive 
condition and arrangements of the line will i 
amuse him immensely. Above all, he should not j 
miss the ride up or down the incline. When the ! 
train arrives at the foot of the hill, passengers ! 
for the summit are transferred to an uncomfort- ] 
able truck, and drawn by the fixed engine to ; 
their elevated destination. The sensation during j 
the ascent is a most peculiar one, and the pass- 1 
enger has to be careful lest he tumble headlong j 
into the rear of his uncouth conveyance. But 
the discomfort of the ascent is thoroughly atoned 
for, not 6nly by its novelty, but also by the 


glorious breeze on the hill -top and the magni- 
ficent view, to say nothing .of the melancholy 
satisfaction of having seen a really Deserted 
Village. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAI»TER X. — ‘THE ONLY WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD.* 

WnEN about ten o’clock that night the great 
front-door of the house in Rutland Gate was 
swung open by the attendant footman to permit 
Miss Raynor to pass out, it was discovered that 
the weather was wet. It had been a cold day 
for June, with the wind from the north-east, 
and now the wind had shifted into the south- 
east, bringing a little warmer air laden with fine 
rain. Seeing that, Mr Raynor, who had accom- 
panied his niece to the door- her other uncle 
was already become sedulous in the House of 
Commons — wished to send her to her lodgings 
in a cab, which the attendant footman professed 
a desire to call ; but Miss Raynor insisted on 
going home afoot. 

‘ I prefer to walk,* said she, ‘ and by myself, 
thank you, uncle. I shall not g*t wet: 1 am 
shamefully well protected from the rain, with 
both umbrella and mackintosh.* 

►So she had her way, and the door closed behind 
her. She had something of her uncle Su Hi eld’s 
habit of quoting to herself scraps from her read- 
ing — scraps which sounded more or less applic- 
able to the occasion. As she departed from the 
house, holding her skirts {is free of her heels as 
possible, she quoted with a low laugh to herself : 
‘ Go, call a coach ; and let a coach be called ; 
And let the man that calleth he the caller.* 

‘Cab, miss,’ said the driver of a loitering 
hansom, as she crossed to enter the Park by the 
Prince of Wales’s Gate. 

‘ No, thank you,’ she cheerfully replied ; and 
the cabman drew up his horse to see her dis- 
appear into the comparative darkness of the 
Park, and said to a comrade who had loitered 
up with another cab: ‘P’raps she can afford 
a keb, and p’raps she cant. P’raps she’s a 
lady, and p’raps she ain’t nobody in particular. 
Anyhow, she*s a fine young woman, and she ’ad n’t 
ought to be a-walkin* in the Park all alone by 
herself. 'Swelp me ! If I *adn’t my keb 1 7 d 
offer to cscorch ner myself.* 

Isabel had quick ears. She overheard, but 
she was only amused ; and she held 011 her way 
to the right. Her nearest route— and despite the 
dark and wet she saw no reason for diverging 
from it — was round the eastern end of the 
Serpentine, and thence directly to the Marble 
Arch. She had passed the Serpentine- thinking 
how like an enchanted lake it looked in that 
half-light that hung over London, and with the 
soft and velvety blackness of the trees that begirt 
it and was stepping briskly along the narrow 
path that led to the great Archway, when a poor, 
meagre creature shutfling by suddenly snatched 
her umbrella from her easy hand and fled over 
the grass. 

4 The scoundrel ! * exclaimed a man who almost 
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os suddenly appeared before her and dashed after 
the thief. In a few seconds he was up with 
him, had caught him, and was leading him back 
to Isabel, himself carrying the recovered umbrella. 
The victorious stranger had led his captive but 
a few paces when he wrenched himself free and 
again fled over the grass. The stranger hesitated 
an instant whether he should again pursue him, 
but Isabel called : * Please let him go ! * ami he 
returned, carefully carrying the closed umbrella 
as if it were of the most precious and fragile 
nature. * 

‘ Madam, permit me/ he said in a rich, genteel 
voice, which, though somewhat shaken and husky, 
had the exactitude and modulation of an elocu- 
tionist’s. He put up the umbrella and handed 
it to her with a bow of great propriety. 

In the dim light she could only see that the 
polite stranger had a very red and rather pufly 
face, that his ungloved hand trembled a good deal, 
and that his spare figure was closely buttoned in i 
a frock-coat against the weather. I 

‘Thank you very much,’ said she, ‘for your' 
bravery and your kindness. 9 j 

‘Madam/ said he with solemn deliberation, ‘ I 
can never bear to see a lady in distress. * j 

‘Oh, but I was not at all in distress, thank ' 
you/ said shft ‘ If any one is in distress it must ! 
be that poor man, and he has lost his plunder ' 
after all. 9 ! 

‘ He may have been a deserving man/ said he ; 1 
‘ but f need not remind you that appearances 1 
are frequently deceitful, madam. Meanwhile, 
may 1 accompany you to the broader, better- 1 
lighted, and more frequented thoroughfare : it is 1 
not wise— if you will permit me to say so — in a j 
lady to perambulate these unfrequented paths 
alone/ 

The man was polite, and seemed harmless, and 
she thought it would be sheer rudeness to refuse ' 
his request, especially since the broader thorough- ! 
fare was but a few yards oil’ ; so she assented by 
turning ofF in that direction. Walking by her 
6ide he seemed to halt a little and to lean hard 
upon his cane. 

‘I hope/ said she, ‘you have not hurt yourself 1 
in running after that man V " I 

‘No, madam/ he answered. 1 It is only a touch ! 
of rheumatism that occasionally supervenes in 
such weather as the present. I have travelled i 
the round earth over, and have passed through 
numerous hardships, but I never knew what 
rheumatism was until a year or two agone when 
I was camping out in the wilds of America. 9 

‘The round earth ovcr:’ # where had she heard 
that phrase? It sounded as if it had once been 
spoken in her ear. And the man’s voice with its 
cadences and its superfluous fluency : did not 
that also sound familiar? But the frequented 
thoroughfare was now reached, and slu; stopped 
and signified that there they must part. 

‘I am exceedingly obliged to you/ said she, 
tempted a little to imitate his grandiloquence, 
‘for your polite attentions ; 9 and she bowed, ami 
was passing on. 

‘Madam/ said he, ‘grant me a moment.’ 

‘ Yes ?* said she. 

‘You are well protected against the weather, 
madam/ said he with a bow, doffing his hat— 
and then she saw he was partially bald, and that 
he had a moustache as fiercely and inconsequently 


bristling, and over it a nose as fiery as Bardolph’s 
own, while his dark eyes shone with a wandering 
but not unkindly light 

‘ Yes ; I am/ said she. 

‘You perceive I am not ;* and he showed the 
thin and frayed skirt of his frock-coat. 

‘ f im sorry/ said she, ‘that you are likely to 
spoil my opinion of you. 9 

‘You cannot, madam/ said he, ‘be sorrier than 
I. But I can conceive you are generous and 
sympathetic, and by no means prudish. 9 

‘Well, what then? What do you wish of 
me ? 9 

‘ Between ourselves, madam, I should like to 
achieve some refreshment. A bottle of Burgundy 
is excellent, but failing that a glass of Scotch 
whisky— with water — is not to be despised. 9 

Isnbef found her pocket and her purse, and 
gave him a shilling. 

‘ Madam/ said lie, accepting it and again doffing 
j his hat, ‘you are the only woman in the world.* 

‘Thank you, sir/ said .-lie, and turned and 
' passe# on her way. 

| She was pained and humiliated more than she 
could have believed possible. Could an educated 
I gentleman really '’end to so low and shame- 
less a condition as that? And through what? 

. Suddenly— she knew not at the moment quite 
'why -she thought of her father. Considering 
• all she had heard and guessed, was it within the 
| range of possibility that he could become such a 
1 poor creature as that she had parted from? The 
phrase ‘the round earth over* still hung in her 
' ear, and the turn of the man’s voice, and she 
remembered what they reminded her of — her 
| father’s last letter, or, at least, the last letter of 
, the mail who represented himself as her father. 

. She was struck stock-still an instant, and then 
she ran back to where she had left the man, and 
' still on ; but she did not find him. She returned 
and passed out of the Park and home to her 
lodgings by Portman Square and Baker Street, 
with her thought cast forward to the meeting she 
had arranged for the following evening ; would 
.-ho then see the man she had encountered that 
night, or another? 

I She sat down to read to allay such thoughts, 
and she accomplished her end ; but when she at 
length went to bed very late, and with her brain 
made wakeful by the effort of her reading, her 
ugly and anxious thoughts returned upon her 
with redoubled force. If her father were really 
such a one as that man, or perhaps that very 
one, what should she do? She asked herself — 

‘ What if she found he was that very man V — and 
she was appalled and ashamed, to think that no 
affection would spring in her heart towards him, 
and that she would father he were dead. But 
her father might not be like the man she had met, 
or at least not so wretched a creature as he — and 
then— then she prayed Cod that she might learn 
wlmt duty amt love would teach. When at 
length she dropped asleep, she conversed with 
men With Baniolpliian countenances, who all 
somehow were her uncles ; and after a period of 
tangled discussion with them and uncertainty 
about the colour of their eyes, she would start 
awake, and again think of her father. 

Next day passed with her usual duties ; and in 
the evening, after she had gone through and 
marked a pile of her pupils* exercises — she had 
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been asked to go again to Rutland Gate, but she 
had excused herself— she set out to find Mrs 
Ackland Snow’s, Tobacconist, near the New North 
Road. She had discovered that the last delivery 
of letters in that region, as in her own, began 
about nine o’clock, .and by that hour she intended 
to be at the door of Mrs Ackland Snow. She 
had already looked at her map of London, and 
now she took the train to King’s Cross, whence 
she rode by omnibus to her destination. It was 
scarcely dark, and she found without difficulty * 
Nelson Street. It was a quiet street, of which ! 
she was glad, and it contained only such two- or 
three-storeyed houses as are peculiar to certain 
quarters of London, and as appear always striv- ! 
ing, but without conspicuous success, to look 
genteel. Such houses are commonly found to be 
let in tenements and to swarm with children — 
the one possession in which the poor are rich. 
Tiie aspect of the houses, however, cheered 
Isabel’s heart a little ; for she thought whoever 
lived there could not be absolutely sunk to the 
lowest ebb. She found the shop of ‘Ackland 
Snow, Tobacconist ;* but she did not enter at 
once : she walked slowly up and down on the 
other side of the way, waiting for the postman 
to appear ; while boys and girls loitering along 
the pavement with the supper beer wondered why 
a veiled lady, tall and grand-looking as a duchess, 
should be ‘hanging about* their street. Isabel 
was beginning to find such notice somewhat em- 
barrassing, when her attention was fixed by the 
approach of the postman. After a rat-tat here 
aiul there, he went to ‘Ackland Snow’s.* A bell 
tinkled as he opened the door, which plainly 
signified that little business was done, and that 
there was not always a person in attendance in 
the shop. Isabel crossed the street to enter, but 
she was no earlier than a man who hurried along 
the pavement with the aid of a stick, and whom, 
with some amazement, but no difficulty, she 
recognised as the man she had met the even- 
ing before. Seeing him, she drew back a little, 
and let him enter first. She therefore neither 
hindered his question nor was too late to catch 
it. 

‘ Has that letter come for us to-night, Mrs 
Snow V he asked. 

Mrs Snow, a stout and comfortable-seeming 
person, handed him a letter without a word, and 
at the same moment Isabel stepped forward and 
put up her veil. The man looked, and his jaw 
dropped. lie turned, took off his hat, set it on 
the counter, and sat down in a chair with gloomy 
and tragic resignation. 

‘Mrs Snow,’ said he, frowning and pursing his 
lips, ‘I believe I have got them again !’ 

‘Oh, dear — oh, dear!’ ''said Sirs Snow in a 
soothing tone. ‘Don’t say that, Mr Doughty !’ 

‘ It grieves ine to say it, Mrs Snow,* said he, 
folding his arms ; ‘hut I believe I have !’ 

‘Please, Mr Doughty, then,’ said Mis Snow, 
‘like a good man, which you are, don’t go and 
*ave ’em here.’ 

‘ Is your name “ Doughty ?” * asked Isabel : 
having heard the name twice, she was now pretty 
certain of its sound. 

‘She speaks !* he muttered aside, unfolding' his 
arms and relaxing somewhat the ferocity of his 
aspect ‘ It is — it must be she ! ; And he slowly 
| turned his eyes on her, and rose. ‘ Madam,’ said 


he, ‘I am the miserable individual baptismally 
named Alexander Doughty, at your service.* 

‘Let me ask you, then, Mr Doughty,* said 
Isabel, ‘how it is 1 find you receiving a letter 
addressed to Mr Raynor V And she jxunted to 
the letter lying, face upward, on the counter. 

‘Mr Raynor is his friend, ma’am, ’ said Mrs 
Snow, ‘as he fetches and carries for, and as he has 
been that kind to nobody knows !’ 

* A truce to compliments, Mrs Snow,’ said Mr 
Doughty. ‘You are trenching on my private 
affairs ; you shonld not do it, Mrs Snow ; you 
must not’ Then turning to Isabel, he said : 4 1 am 
a journalist, madam, and Mr Raynor is my 
chief.’ 

‘I wish to see Mr Raynor,’ said Isabel. ‘Will 
you tike me to him V 

‘Your desire to see the chief, madam,’ said 
Mr Doughty, ‘is natural, and even laudable, 

but’ And Mr Doughty for once seemed 

at a loss for a word. 

‘ You wonder,’ said Isabel, ‘ why I should wish 
to see him : that letter to him is from me : I am 
Isabel Raynor.* 

‘Land of Goshen !’ exclaimed Doughty. ‘The 
only woman in the world is Miss Raynor, and I 
never guessed it ! — Let us withdraw, Miss Itaynor, 
and speak of this. 1 perceive an explanation is 
due to you.’ Then /is he approached the door lie 
turned and said to her in a low voice : *1 must 
tell you he does not know of this. —Good-night, 
Mrs Snow,’ lie said aloud, as lie held the door 
open. 

Isabel passed out, anil he followed her, button- 
ing up his frock-coat. 

(To be continued.) 
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A BRAZILIAN CONVICT ISLAND. 

The island of Fernando Noronlia, lying in the 
Atlantic Ocean, about two hundred miles from 
the north-east coast of Brazil, and three degrees 
south of the equ/itor, is a fairly familiar land- 
mark to English seamen. A large number of 
sailing-vessels sight it on their outward voyage 
to India and the colonies, running so far to the 
westward in order to make the most of the trade- 
winds. The majority of steamers, too, bound for 
either the east or west coast of South America 
pass within view of it on the outward and home- 
ward journey. Few English ships, however, in 
either the naval or mercantile marine have ever 
called there ; for the Brazilians, to whom it 
belongs, have made * it a penal settlement, and 
being only a small island— some five and a half 
miles long by a mile and a quarter broad — it pos- 
sesses no opening for trade. In 1827, when Ilia 
Majesty’s ship Chanticleer visited it, the inhabit- 
ants numbered only two hundred, and of these, 
sixty were the soldiers of the garrison. In 1832 
Darwin, in the course of his voyage in the 1 'eagle, 
spent a few hours there, but only gives a short 
notice of it from a naturalist’s point of view. In 
1871 ILM.S. Bristol paid a visit to the island, one 
result of which was a fresh Admiralty chart in 
1872. In 1873 the Challenger anchored off the 
island in order to collect specimens of its fauna 
and flora ; but having, unfortunately, neglected to 
obtain permission from the administrator of the 
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province of Pernambuco, within whose jurisdic- 
tion it lies, the (governor would not take upon 
himself the responsibility of authorising the col- 
lection being made. The convicts at that date 
numbered fourteen hundred, while there were 
one hundred and sixty soldiers in the garrison. 
Finally, in 1884, there is the account given, by 
the officers of H.M.S. Amethyst, , acccording to 
whom the number of the convicts had risen to 
two thousand two hundred and fifty, and of the 
soldiers to two hundred and fifty. Since that 
date there is no record of any English ship having 
visited the island, till the cable-laying steamer 
Silvertown, on board of which was the writer of 
this paper, anchored off there in September 185)1. 

The Silvertown was sounding along the proposed 
route of the cable which has just been laid from 
Pernambuco in Brazil to St Louis, Senegal, touch- I 
ing at Fernando de Noronha on the way ; and it 
was, in consequence, necessary to go ashore there 
to make the requisite arrangements for its recep- 
tion. Before noon, on the morning of the 18th of 
September, the island was sighted. As the ship 
approached from the south-west, sounding as she 
went, the curious peak, a thousand feet in height, 
and visible for thirty miles around, rose slowly 
up, like a huge column above the land, mid from 
this direction appeared to be leaning slightly on 
one side. The island at a distance seemed 
perfectly barren, not a patch of green being any- 
where apparent. Soon after four o’clock, the 
anchor was let go off the settlement on the 
northern shore of the island, and under a cliff, 
surmounted by a fort commanding the small hay 
where landing is effected. The gig was manned 
at once, and Mr M. H. (fray, the engineer in 
charge of the expedition, who had provided 
himself with the necessary papers from the 
Governor of Pernambuco, put off for the shore, 
accompanied by the captain and myself. It was 
a lovely afternoon, the heat of the day being 
tempered by the fresh south-east trade- winds. The 
principal buildings of the settlement, made of 
stone and whitewashed, stood out clear and dis- 
tinct in the transparent atmosphere ; but we looked 
in vain for the dense woods described by former 
visitors as clothing the island down to the water’s 
edge ; not a single tree was visible. Bounding 
the base of the steep fort cliff, a little cove opened 
out, and a group of men ashore beckoned to us 
to beach the boat where they were standing, for 
there was no landing-stage or pier of any kind 
to be seen. As we drew near this spot, three 
men on horseback came cantering down from the 
town, and dismounting, hastily directed those 
already assembled there — evidently convicts — to 
assist in beaching the boat, and then awaited our 
arrival bareheaded, in the courteous Brazilian 
manner. The boat was quickly run ashore, and 
after exchanging salutations with the three horse- 
men, the eldest of whom proved to be trfie second 
in command on the island, we began to ascend a 
pathway, made for the most part of rough stone 
steps and leading to the settlement. 

A few remarks were exchanged in Portuguese ; 
and then, half-way up the hill, a convict dressed 
in ordinary European attire, but with a sergeant’s 
stripe on the arm of his holland jacket, made 
his appearance, hat in hand ; and as soon as he 
spoke, it was evident that he was an Englishman, 
and had been summoned to act as interpreter 


between us. He was* the only English convict, 
we were told, on the island, and indeed the only 
European, with the exception of a German, who 
found his way there for forging paper money 
in Rio de Janeiro. The Englishman’s crime 
was murder, having killed a Brazilian railway 
official. lie was thin and worn, and his features 
bore traces of the suffering and hardship he had 
undergone in the early part of his imprisonment. 
Being informed of the reason for which he had 
been summoned, he accompanied up, still bare- 
headed beneath the rays of the tropical sun, up 
the hill ; but his services were not often required, 
for the ascent was steep, and little breath was 
left for talking. At length we had climbed up 
to the settlement, and reaching the central square, 
entered the Governor’s house. Here we were 
ushered* into the reception room, a somewhat 
bare-looking apartment, with a sofa on one side 
of it, and two rows of chairs running from either 
end down the centre of the room, and facing 
each other. 

Tl^e Governor, a fine-looking man of about 
fifty years of age, soon made his appearance, and 
welcomed us courteously. Several of his staff, 
including the secretary, doctor, and three or four 
officers, accompanieu him, and we were invited to 
sit down. The Governor’s wife and two daughters, 
merry, dark-eyed young girls of about fourteen 
and fifteen years respectively, shortly joined us ; 
and after their introduction, the discussion of 
business was commenced. The English convict, 
who had entered with us, stood behind the 
Governor, and conducted the interpretation, 
eliciting several meriy peals of laughter from the 
young ladies by the mistakes he made in the 
discharge of his unaccustomed office, occasionally j 
explaining a remark to the Governor in English 
and to us in Portuguese. The conference was 
soon concluded, for the points at issue were few, 
and then the Governor proposed to show us one 
of the prisons, while horses were being saddled 
to take us into the interior of the island. 

Leading the way, he conducted us across the 
square formed by the Government offices, the 
chapel, storehouse, and workshop, till we reached 
the penitentiary — a large structure, with heavy 
doors, barred and bolted. The majority of the 
convicts, we were told, are allowed their per- 
sonal freedom, living in huts made by them- 
selves, while the prisons are reserved for unruly 
characters. The doors of the penitentiary were 
opened by a dark-skinned, half-caste warder, 
himself a convict — the best behaved are entrusted 
with such offices — and we passed under an arch- 
way leading to an inner court. In this archway, 
on the left-hand side, there was a heavy door, for 
which the jangling k^ys were again required, and 
we entered a chamber from which all light had 
been excluded. The warder, however, loosened 
and threw back a pair of iron shutters guarding 
a burred casement, and a solitary occupant was 
revealed, lying in a half-recumbent position on the 
stone floor in the centre of the chamber. The 
light seemed to bewilder him, and he looked from 
one to the other of us with a dazed expression. 
The prisoner was a well-made, almost pure-bred 
negro, apparently about forty years of age, with 
curly hair, sinewy neck, and a curiously puckered 
forehead, giving him a puzzled look, as it life had 
proved an unfathomable problem to liW When 
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we became accustomed to the light, we saw that 
he was secured, his right wrist and right ankle 
being shackled together in an iron inline chained 
to the bottom of a stake fixed firmly in the floor- 
ing, so as to leave him hardly any freedom oi 
action. The Governor made a sign, and his 
manacles being undone, he was invited to move 
to the casement and enjoy the light ot day. But 
his confined position hud sadly cramped his 
muscles, and it was with some difficulty that he 
dragged himself to the barred window. Here lie 
took a seat on a rough grass mat he carried with 
him, and proceeded to watch us with a vacant 
curiosity, while every now and then his frame 
was. shaken with a nicking cough, for the wind 
blows strong and almost chilly towards sunset 
in this ocean island, and he was scantily clad. 
The Governor drew our attention to several rude 
sketches scratched on the wall, representing 
daggers, knives, and such-like murderous instru- 
ments. These were the prisoner’s handiwork. 
It appeared that he was subject to fits of madness, 
during which, unless pinioned, he was dangerous 
to himself as well as to his warders. As soon as 
he recovered, he would be set at liberty again to 
work in the fields. He had lately been thus 
engaged when one of his fits seized him, and he 
had all but murdered a fellow-convict ; hence the 
necessity of the shackles with which we found 
him secured. 

On the other side of the archway we were 
shown into a large waid, with a row of cells built 
down one side of it. These were reserved for the 
most refractory characters. The warder opened 
the door of one of them, which proved to be 
completely dark, and very little more than six 
feet high by three feet wide. The Governor 
called on its occupant, who was invisible, to make 
his appearance ; and after a short interval, a fine 
negro at least six feet high stepped sullenly out. 
He was magnificently made, his figure being 
displayed to full advantage by a scanty waist- 
cloth. Unarmed though he was, he looked as if 
he could overpower half-a-dozen men of like build 
to his warder. He had always been a mo&t 
troublesome prisoner, we were told, and could 
only be reduced to submission by two or three 
days’ solitary confinement in a dark cell. After 
a few questions had been addressed to him, which 
he answered in sulky monosyllables, he was 
allowed to withdraw ; and we passed on through 
the other portions of the building containing the 
less serious offenders, till we entered the square 
again. 

Here we found some six or seven hundred 
convicts, drawn up in as many columns, to attend 
roll-call and a short evening service. The roll-call 
had been read, and the prisoners were now singing 
an evening hymn. It was a striking scene, and 
one to which the time and place lent a certain 
impressiveness. Mon of all ages, some with gray 
hair, some in the full flush of youth, were to be 
seen in the convict ranks. The majority were 
dark-complexioned, with a large preponderance of 
the negro element, for the lower Brazilian classes 
have intermingled a good deal with the native 
Africans originally imported into their country 
as slaves. Their dreBs consisted of old and faded 
European clothes, or soiled and tattered cotton 
garments* # worn in native fashion. The hymn 
which they were singing with the African’s nasal 


and metallic intonation, struck the ear like a 
plaiutive dirge raised by a band of men marooned 
upon a silent and deserted ocean island. At the 
conclusion of the hymn, the whole company 
knfelt down while the priest pronounced a short 
blessing, and then the convicts were dismissed to 
their habitations. 

On returning to the Governor’s house, we found 
the horses ready saddled, and started off, a party 
of twelve, to visit another prison two miles inland. 
The sun had sunk by the time we reached the 
prison, a low, one-storcyed building, erected on 
the top of some rising ground in the centre of the 
island. Dismounting, we were conducted through 
the outer door under an archway into the court- 
yard beyond. On the left-hand side of this court- 
yard, the windows — mere barred casements with- 
out glass — of an ill-liglited ward were visible, and 
from them proceeded the confused noise of high- 
pitched voices. These, however, were suddenly 
hushed as the door leading into the ward was 
opened and the Governor entered. We followed 
him, and found ourselves in a long chamber, the 
darkness of which seemed to be rendered only 
more apparent by two or three ill-burning oil 
lumps suspended from the ceiling. Most of the 
occupants were gathered at a table running down 
the centre , out several were stretched on rude 
const ruction., on either side, serving the purpose 
of beds. All were silent, and regarded us with 
listless curiosity. 

* Where is Pedro?* asked the Governor. Pedro, 
we were informed, was one of the worst characters 
on tile island. He had been banished there for a 
peculiarly brutal murder, having tied his wife up 
in a sack and stabbed at her through the mate- 
rial with a large knife till she expired. Since h’s 
arrival at Fernando Noronha, lie had killed two 
of his fellow -convicts. 

We were curious to catch sight of so incorrigible 
a malefactor, and expected to see him dragged 
from a solitary cell, bound hand and foot. Pres- 
ently, however, a man perfectly unfettered, about 
fifty years of age, somewhat under medium stature, 
with stooping shoulders and grizzled hair, made 
liis appearance, and we were told that this was the 
notorious criminal. When he had come to a halt 
in front of us, he smiled somewhat fatuously, and 
blinked with his bleary eyes. He was of negro 
origin, and suffering from the weak sight oiteu 
observable in his race in later years. In response 
to one or two remarks addressed to him by the 
Governor, lie smirked, as if he felt he was a credit to 
the settlement, but disclaimed such public recogni- 
tion of his merits, and then he was dismissed ; and 
after a short inspection of the rest of the building, 
we returned to the stone-paved terrace in front of 
the prison. Here, in the light of the full moon 
whicli had just risen above the hills to the east, 
we sat down on some benches brought out for us, 
and were served with cocoa-nuts freshly gathered 
from a neighbouring palm. 

On our way back I learned something of the 
penal settlement and the management of its in- 
habitants. The trees, I was told, which, as late as 
the visit of H.M.S. Amethyst in 1884, covered 
nearly the whole island, had been cut down 
within the last few years, partly to leave more 
ground clear for cultivation, and partly to with- 
draw from the convicts the means of making boats 
in which to escufje. With the exception of some 
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cocoa-nut groves, which were carefully tended, only 
isolated bunches octrees were now left standing. 
This wholesale denudation has produced some 
marked effects, beneficial and the reverse. On 
the one hand, the ground reclaimed has proved so 
fertile that the island is able not only to produce 
enough to support all its inhabitants, but also to 
grow castor and cotton plants in large quantities for 
exportation. Maize, beans, cassava, sweet-potatoes, 
bananas, melons, and sugar-cane thrive equally 
well on the rich soil. With the clearance of the 
timber has also disappeared an obnoxious stinging 
plant which overran the island, and produced a 
very painful irritation in those who touched it, 
lasting three or four days in great intensity. On 
the other hand, the picturesqueness of the scenery 
has been destroyed, and the reddish-brown doves 
whicli swarmed in the woods have suffered a large 
diminution in their numbers. More serious is 
the lessened rainfall owing to tht absence of trees ; 
and to such an extent has it decreased, that the 
chances of a severe drought are becoming every 
year more probable. In the wet season, though 
it may be raining all l 1 i* 1 the island, the storm 
Uequently passes away shedding one drop 

*»[ moisture on it. 


talked with me on the w&y as to the chances of his 
obtaining pardon and release. 

W*e gained the beach, and thanking him for his 
escort, bade him good-bye, entered our boat, and 
pushed off from the shore. As we were carried 
over the heaving waters, glistening in the clear 
light of the full moon, we could see him standing 
motionless on the spot where we had left him, 
dreaming, no doubt, of the day for which be 
longed, when he would get his pardon, and row 
off to the ship which was to restore him to life 
and liberty. The best that we can wish him is 
that nothing will ever occur to rob him of the 
illusion which alone makes existence supportable 
to him. 


‘I'HE HINT O’ HAIIIS T. ' 

cn A PTE It I V. — CONCLUSION. 

Willie* ’h fair and Willie ’« rare ! 

And Willie’s wondrous bonuie, 

Ami Willie ’s lieelit to marry me, 

• (Jin e’er he marries ony ! 

How the little verse lrul stayed with him during 
I all his comings and goings in poor stilled London! 




At tic time of our vi*. Bv/o w* eighteen j 
hvXvSve 1 couv^.ts in the sell i. Of these, ..iu* j 
thou ..and aio eLvid.i uit.. *.en companies of a : 
lnuiured t*##b, under the id of a sergeant, 

himself a convict. They live r:i outlying vTlagc.*, i 
and are employed at work in Hie fields and planta- 
tions, and tend the sheep and cattle. The rest 
live in the town, and are engaged at diiferent j 
handicrafts in the. workshop, or fish in catamarans, 
the native Brazilian canoe, too roughly built to 
attempt to escape in, being merely two or three 
logs bound together and propelled by sail or 
paddle. All have to work for their food and 
clothing, which they obtain from the Government 
stores in proportion to the work performed. 
Some of the convicts themselves are allowed to 
keep private stores, where their fellows may 
purchase any little extras they require beyond the 
bare necessities of life. Convicts of good be- 
haviour are allowed tu have their wives *i the 
island, should they be willing to come. There 
are two schools, one for the children of oilic .rs 
and soldiers, and one fo the children of convicts ; 
the masters in both eases are convicts. Al the 
age of twelve, the sons of convicts are sent to a 


When he drove from his hotel to his lawyer’s the 
hansom cab wheels played the time, and be found 
him- .if, iu the middle of Piccadilly, that never 
thin* or slacks for any reason but only congests 
■mire and more, singing the pretty words, and 
thinking of the sweet bird-like voice that had 
sung them with so modest a boldness by the 
Erne’s running river, where was a sound at spate- 
time that gave hints of Piccadilly. That merle 
of his! -lie was always thinking of her; when 
shoi 1 he see her? what should they say to one 
another ? 

lie loved, and had always loved, every bird 
that sang in Aidlacli woods, and it was only a 
case of loving more, of loving quite differently 
this one bird that was his, and that would flute 
for him only. 

AYillie Gordon had the strong vein of senti- 
ment tlm! distinguishes his countrymen tlie world 
over -that is heard in their music, that speaks 
in their poetry, that is buried in their hearts. 
There was something in liis love, a quality very 
•subtle and strange, that can only grow in the 
soul of a true Scot— that is travestied merely in 


military school at Pernambuco. The girls are the sentimentality of* a German, 
allowed to stay on the island with their parents, He was in London still, going about tliis diffi- 
if they wish to do so. To maintain order among cult business, thinking of his sweet Scotch lassie, 
these eighteen hundred prisoners, there were at when a telegram reached him: ‘John very ill. 
the time of our visit only sixty soldiers iu gar- Come at once. Ru>e. j It had been at li is hotel 
risou. Little difficulty, however, is experienced for hours, and they had not known how to 
in their management, punishment for ill behav- catch him, or when he would be in to get it. 
iour being detention in tlie penitentiary, ilog- AYillie only stopped to put a few letters and 
ging, or, in extreme cases, banishment to Rat small matters iu his pocket, while the hall poster 
Island, a small uninhabited island about a mile looked out the first train. He bad three-quarters 
long at the north-cast of Fernaudo, where its of an hour to catch it, and he went up-stairs 
occupant would have to keep himself alive by and packed his portmanteau in a leisurely way, 
fishing. * sorely troubled all the time. 

AVlien we re-entered the town and had rested In* an hour he was being whirled northward 
for a short time on the terrace in front of the on the North-western line, pondering and won- 
Governor’s house — his hospitable invitation to dering what news would await him at Edinburgh, 
supper was unavoidably declined — we took our where Ros* would surely have another telegram 
leave, and set off for the beach. The English waiting for him : at their first stoppage he sent 
convict, who seemed to have complete personal her a wire to this effect, for there was always 
liberty, accompanied us down to the water, and a delay iu Edinburgh before getting into tne 
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Inverness train, and he would have time to run 
up to his club. 

The last letter from Foresk, a few days ‘ago, 
had told him that John was worse, was in bed 
indeed, and that the Inverness doctor who rein- 
forced Dr Herries on occasion had come over 
more than once. This, however, had often hap- 
pened before. Ever since John had come home 
they had been subject to alarms of the same 
kind, when, for a few weeks, the attack might 
at any moment take a serious turn. Willie was 
therefore not over-anxious, and now and then 
allowed his mind to recur to thoughts of Aveline, 
whom he always pictured singing in the woods 
by the Erne, lie had never seen her in a house ; 
he wondered how she would look sitting by a 
table with the lamplight falling across her hands 
and hair — sewing, perhaps, or just calmly read- 
ing, with the eyelids slanted over the dark gray 
eyes. 

On the whole, it was not altogether a painful 
journey ; nothing in the world would ever be so 
painful again as it had been before. Had lie not 
always now a fair beacon-light to rest his eyes on ? 
some one thing in his life that would always he 
beautiful, always be cheery, inspiring, and com- 
forting ? The whole tide of his being set towards 
Aveline Lockhart : if ever there was a faithful, 
unerring, unwavering love in this world, it was 
Willie Gordon's. 

He arrived in Edinburgh and walked up to his 
club ; yes, there was a telegram for him— it was 
a long one. 

It told him that his brother was dead. 

Willie sat down heavily in the Club library 
with the two sheets in his hand ; at this difficult 
moment he had no consciousness of his own 
feelings ; it was quite mechanical on his part 
when he got up and walked into the autumn 
brilliance of Princes Street. Two or three men 
he knew recognised him and nodded to him ; 
but Willie never saw them, though he saw very 
dimly the great Castle rising out of a morning 
mist that lent a dimness ami unreality to the 
bases of its rocks. He was only just in time for 
his train. 

He threw himself back in the corner of his 
compartment, and made the journey gravely, 
facing and controlling the strong feeling that 
overcame him. 

He had not loved his brother, and he had been 
forced to disapprove fatally of him. He could 
have admitted that it was a good thing for every 
one that a life which was not only useless but 
hurtful should be ended— a burden'to himself, a 
sorer burden to others ; but none of these admis- 
sions, reasonable though they were, had anything 
to do with the deep feeling — which is family 
feeling, and is nowhere more at home than in 
Scottish blood— that filled him in the first pres- 
ence of his loss. 

# Now, indeed, his woodland merle could not 
sing to him ! All personal troubles would melt 
before the music of her voice ; the world’s woes 
would recede to a distance at which they would 
be both bearable and picturesque ; but this grief, 
dark,' undefined, but potent, lying in the depths 
of his being, coursing in his veins ^-with this 
Willie Gordon retired within himself, neither 
suffering nor thinking much, but just watching 
alone beside it. b 


In the silent greeting between him and Rose, 
in the kiss and warm embrace he gave his 
mother, was his whole strong heart surging up 
in him. Rose Gordon looked only strnighter 
and paler and sterner than in her frequent 
strenuous moods ; but even she had been shaken 
to a wondering sort of fear and sorrow at the 
moment of John’s death. This had passed very 
quickly, and when Willie saw her she was 
again that slim, clear-eyed figure of Justice, 
with small leanings to Mercy, to which lie was 
accustomed. 

It was for his mother that Willie felt : all the 
way driving to the house, and often in the train, 
he had been wondering liow the poor gentle 
woman would bear herself. The disappointment 
in her favourite boy was an old story now ; but, 
at his death, ail the brightness of his promise, 
all the pride of earlier days, would rise up in 
her mind and serve to emphasise the impression 
of his futility. Why are such men born as John 
Gordon 1 ? Perhaps to break the hearts of the 
women who love them. 

Willie spent most of the evening after his arrival 
sitting with his mother in her own room and 
stroking her hands. They scarcely said a word, 
these two ; and from an adjoining room came the 
sound of Rose’s pen as she wrote letters and cards 
to the immense family circle. 

13y the morning, when he was filled on to 
attend to much business, Willie had resumed 
his simple, every-day demeanour; lie had looked 
at and accepted the situation, and, though he 
said nothing about it, he had found a measure 
for his sorrow. 

He was already accustomed to the ‘Sir William ’ 
which the servants and dependents had at once, 
with the mobility of their kind, endued him. 
Next day, when the warm afternoon, spent in 
letter-writing, had waned, he and Kate went out 
together to the Erne side, not exactly because he 
hoped to meet Aveline, but because he wanted 
to be quiet and to think. Bowers had dropped 
a hint of fever present in the village ; and Dr 
Herries had said that there was a complication 
in the nature of Sir John’s last illness which 
suggested lie had not escaped from infection by 
the disease that was hovering in the air. ThiB 
had to be reflected on. If it were so, it proved 
that God had not forgotten His world : that 
terrible Judaic justice was still meted out where 
it was due. 

The end of autumn — the ‘hint o’ hairst’ — 
was a dangerous season ; only the year before, 
Rose had suffered from a sort of low fever, 
which was very unaccountable, but which, Dr 
Herries had not seen fit to mention, bore a 
resemblance to the illness that laid up one or 
two of the villagers. 

The finger had been laid lightly on innocent 
Rose ; hut upon John, clothed with the sins of 
his selfishness, God’s whole hand had been laid. 

With the faint sweet scents of the woodland 
all about him, Willie analysed these thoughts 
one after another ; but having looked at them, 
he saw they were not good to dwell on. Then 
the beauty and the mystery of Nature stole in 
upon liis mind ; the light chili in the timorous 
wind that played so tenderly among the brittle 
leaves refreshed him and cheered him. lie 
watched the uneasy swallows, which a single cold 
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day would cause to gather about the big elms 
near Foresk South # Lodge, piping their shrill roll- 
call among the branches, and shaking down the 
last of their golden store. 

There was that other song of Aveline’s that 
came to him somehow : what was it ? 

It *s dowie in tho hint o’ hairst 
At the wa’gang o’ the swallow, 

When the wind grows cauld, and the burns grow 
bauld, 

And the woods arc hingin’ yellow. 

Well, that was this afternoon ! — Only the winds 
would be colder still before the swallows went ; 
Erne would come raging through his rocky 
channel with the volume of all the mountain 
and moorland burns in his arms, and the first 
violence of his winter temper in his stream. 

Willie sat on the stone where last time she had 
been beside him, and the threads of his life began 
to look as though they might be woven into a 
bright piece some day ; so fleet is time, so quickly 
does it hurry over crises, or rather, so much 
living does it crowd into those dull, drcicli days 
which follow them, that the future takes shape 
out of the broken fragments of our lives, and 
dark veils taken from our eyes leave a clearer 
vision. 

To-morrow, he would follow his brother to the 
grave, and listen to the service that lie had last 
heard afafeis father’s death. 

Then he would have to enmesh himself in 
the difficult business that surrounds the succes- 
sion to an estate, and in his case it would be 
doubly complicated. He would have a life as 
busy and as full as it had once been idle ; he 
would devote himself to the tenants ; they were 
his tenants now ; cut down the expenses at 
Foresk in such a manner as not to affect his 
mother and sister ; and wisely employ what 
money he could lay hands on for the immediate 
improvements required in the village. Among 
other things, he would be engaged to Avelino, 
openly, publicly, proudly, lie was quite sensible 
enough to feel that after the Constraint and diffi- 
culty, the tedium and repression of his earlier 
years, this liberty and freedom that was coming 
to him was quite deserved. 

ITe sat, patting his dog and talking to her, 
sometimes smiling even, as visions of his future 
showed themselves to him — the future for which 
he was so ready to use his best strength to make 
bright for himself and others. 

It would be a sweet and lovely home when 
Aveline, his mother, and Hose— all of whom 
loved him so — lived at Foresk in the fullness 
of peace and human-kindness. Their hearts 
would not then be wrung with tales of suffering 
they had no means to appease. 

In the quiet talk lie and his mother had had 
together the night before, when a subdued sorrow 
and a timid, just born peace hud been apparent 
in Lady Gordon’s manner, Willie liad shadowed 
out the idea very diffidently, and had stolen two 
or three careful glances at her face : it was a new 
thing for Willie to be nervous, but when we arc 
making a half -confidence, one eye must always be 
open to see that our friend’s mind has not filled 
in the other half from imagination. 

Lady Gordon had no idea who Willie could 
be referring to in this visionary, halting conver- 
sation, and, in pondering it over afterwards with 
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Hose, decided that lie* had been speaking gene- 
rally, and that, as yet, he had not seen the girl 
he * would care to make his wife. Indeed, as 
Hose said in her practical way, where could he 
have seen her ? 

And there Willie sat, thinking over the new 
future, the new hopes, and reflecting upon the 
old troubles, now passing away ; there was no 
doubt he would be a good landlord, no doubt 
that his tenants and his estate would be his first 
care ; and as a rider to every suggestion of his 
mind came the silver finish of his love for 
Aveline. 

In all that scene he saw her, and his eyes 
rested on the opposite bunk, where her gaze had 
so often strayed ; he saw no more pink scabious, 
not a llower at all, but just the dry gold leaves 
hurrying over each dead stem and the decaying 
calyx. *The beech-trees had spread a red carpet 
underneath their branches, and the elms had laid 
their shadow court with cloth of gold. 

In a few days he would meet her here, and 
j have his first long, uninterrupted talk with her. 

| To Willie Gordon this new confidence between 
[ himself and his heart’s love would be something 
( more fresh and precious than a May-dewurop 
in a daisy’s eye— it would be something as rarely 
held in the hand 01 a man. 

Under the inlluence of this hop,; In; got off the 
stone, and Kate followed him through the woods, 
making the passage over the Lover's Leap as usual 
beneath her master’s arm. 

Half way up the hill-slope Willie paused ; he 
j and the Foresk woods were in the shadow of 
: their own hills, but the sun, coming through a 
j dij), gleamed on the fire of the rowan clusters 
i on the Ardlacli side of the river and threw 
handfuls of red gold into the windows of the 
Manse : somewhere, perhaps touched by that last 
sunshine, she was, and there was no one on whom 
the Miu did so well to linger. 

When lie turned to go on liis way, he saw Hose 
coining towards him. 

‘ 1 wanted to meet you,’ she said ; ‘ I had some- 
thing to say.’ 

She turned and walked with him ; already she 
had on a black gown of some sort. After a 
moment she stopped, and he followed her 
example ; the path was narrow, and each leaned 
against a tree facing the other ; Kate, a little in 
advance, turned her black head to see if they 
were coming on, and showed the rose-pink of 
her mouth and the brilliant glister of her 
teeth. 

‘Willie,’ Hose began, in some little difficulty, 
‘I am sure you have not heard that John had — 
had caught the fever that is in the village V 

‘I have,’ said Willie gravely. 

‘And do you kno\$ all about it? Did Jeffreys 
tell you how it chanced V 

‘No; Herries only hinted it, and — I did not 
question him. Where was the use V 

A little pause fell. 

‘ 1 think you ought to know,’ Rose said slowly. 
‘Thefe have been several deaths in the village 
lately, of children especially. Miss Lockhart used 
to take great interest in the people, and nursed 
many of^hem. I always knew that, and liked 
it in her. One day, when mother and I were 
out calling, she determined herself to appeal to 
John. She had no idea wluit was* the matter 
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with the children ; she .only knew that the 
uuhealthiness of their houses was killing them. 
She came straight from the deathbed of a little 
child to Foresk, and asked for John. He saw 
her ; she was there a long time— at least over 
half an hour; Jeffreys saw her of course, and 
heard about it, but —John told me. lie caught 
the infection from her, we think. 1 

Bose’s voice had sunk very low, and her eyes 
were fixed on her brother ; it was as though she 


wanted him to appreciate the terrible justice of 
Sir John’s death without her mention of it. 


& 


There was a long pause, and then Willie, whose 
mind had indeed grasped this light upon the 
subject, but who was engaged in dreaming of 
Aveline’s gentle courage, said, more with the air 
of saying something than because he was inter- 
ested in it : ‘ Of course one has heard of that - - 
some one carrying infection in their clothes and 
passing it on to another, who ’ 

‘But you know the poor girl is dead too 1 ?’ said 
Hose with simple tenderness, and looking sad for 
the fate that had overtaken her; ‘that is so 
terrible, isn’t it V ' 

‘She’ 

‘Yes, poor thing! She died — 1 think four 
days ago. It is very terrible,’ looking blankly 
through the woodland ; ‘it’ 

She said no more, for her brother swayed 
round heavily against the tree trunk, put up his, 
anna, and buried his face in them. 

‘Willie!* She started forward and put 

a hand on his sleeve. lie said nothing ; but 
when she continued to question him lie motioned 
her to go away ; and after a little, very perplexed 
and puzzled, she went. 

There is nothing more to say about Willie 
Gordon. The winds grew colder through the 
woodland, the autumn mists wound their shrouds 
around the hills, and the swallows twittered and 
gathered closer in the big elm-tree where their 
meeting was every year. 

He was alone in the ‘hint o’ hairst,’ and it was 
nearly the ‘wa’gang o’ the swallow;’ but the 
lines of the old song that Willie had never 
remembered wailed through the woodlands now : 

But oh, it’s dowier far to see 

The wu’gaug o’ her the heart gangs wi’, 

The dead-set o’ a shinin’ e’e 

That darkens the weary world on thee. 

He had met the tragedy of his youth through 
another’s sinning ; he had hud one hope for a 
little, and then it had been taken. 

Truly, his love had been one of those things 
that ‘come and gue,’ and who would watch the 
pink scabious by Erne’s bank next year? llis 
llower, his love, the sun that had shone out over 
his life for a lew days — dead, buried, out of 
sight of his eyes, deaf to his voice, where bis 
hands could never reach her, however they might 
yearn. 

That a Nemesis should have overtaken his 
brother — that was justice : that he should have 
died of the very scourge he had prepared for 
others — that was justice, bare, awesome, not* to be 
questioned or entreated ; but that Aveline should 
have been the means, the instrument in the hand 
of Fate, for Fate to use and throw away, and 
that he, Willie, should be the life-long mourner 
— what was that? 

When he^was able to think of it, his revolt 


against the seeming injustice of this world filled 
all his soul ; but he did not think so till later, 
and it is as well not to follow him in that mood. 
Better to leave him in the dim early autumn 
night, alone in the great woods, with only his 
dog beside him ; to leave him leaning lialf-life- 
lessly ugainst a tree-trunk, the rough tine pattern 
of the crisp lichens impressed upon a cheek that 
was wet with the first tears his manhood had ever 
known. 

THIS END. 
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SCIENCE AND A K T JS. 

Bimetallic wire is coming into use for telephonic 
and various other electrical purposes, and is said 
to possess in many situations great advantages. 
For instance, a compound wire consisting of a 
cast-steel core with an outside layer of copper 
has been found most serviceable for telegraphic 
work along the sea-coast or in any places where 
there is constant exposure to fog and damp. The 
two metals adhere to one another perfectly, and 
there is no tendency to peeling or separation 
even when the wire is much bent about. Another 
compound wire which is highly spoken of as 
possessing unusual tensile strength and Jyw elec- 
trical resistance, has an aluminium bronze core 
contained in an outer covering of copper bronze. 

The United States consul at Singapore has 
recently made ail interesting Tteport on the de- 
velopment of tea-cultivation by the Sultan of 
Johore (Malay Peninsula). Tea, like coffee and 
pepper, is not indigenous to the soil ; but its 
growth has been rapid, and the flavour of the 
product is delicious. The tea-gardens on the 
Sultan’s territory have an area of eight hundred 
acres, and they are cultivated by Chinese, J avanese, 
and Malayan labourers, the most rapid and skilful 
pickers being women and children. After the 
leaves are picked, they are sprinkled over bam- 
boo trays, and ale placed under cover in the 
upper tloor of the factory until they are withered. 
They are then put, in charges of fifty pounds at 
a time, into a rolling box, when the leaves are 
pressed, twisted, and rolled without any loss of 
juice. Next, after giving a short time for fer- 
mentation, the leaves are placed in the ‘ sirocco, 5 
which consists of an iron cliesl, over a furnace, 
which is kept at two hundred and sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit. This chest has four trays at different 
levels, and the charge of tea is put in first at the 
highest level tor a few minutes, then turned over 
by hand and put lower down, and so on until 
it has been subjected to the four different degrees 
of heat. It is then ‘ made-tea,’ after which it is 
sorted into grades by a machine which has sieves 
of different degrees of fineness, packed up, and 
placed upon the market. Specimens of this 
Johore tea will be sent by the consul to the 
Chicago Exhibition. 

Boughton’s ‘Telephotos’ is a contrivance for 
day or night signalling which has recently been 
described and illustrated in Hie Scientific American. 
It may be briefly described as consisting of a 
keyboard arrangement in connection with a signal 


staff nearly thirty feet long, which is furnished 
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throughout its length with more than one hun- 
dred incandescent lamps of thirty- two candle 
power. By manipulation of the keys these lamps 
may be illuminated in sections, so as to form the 
various combinations of the Morse dot and dash 
alphabet. It is obvious that the arrangement is 
only applicable where a dynamo and engine are 
available. 

The great tower now being built at the Chicago 
Exhibition will not have much resemblance to 
its prototype at Paris, save that it will be made 
entirely of steel. It will have a height of five 
hundred and i-ixty feet, which is about one-third 
less than the Eiffel Tower, but it will have no 
lifts. Around it, from top to bottom, will be a 
winding spiral railway, measuring about one mile 
in actual length, witli two lines of rail, one for 
the ascent and the other for the return. This 
railway will be worked by electricity, and there 
will be a number of cars, each lighted by six 
incandescent lamps. At the top of the tower 
will be an observatory with a cluster of search- 
lights. The cost of the erection is estimated at 
more than three hundred thousand pounds, and 
the promoters hope not only to make it pay but 
to reap a large profit. 

The threatened revival of crinoline, about 
which we have heard so much lately, is a matter 
of far more importance to commerce than would 
at first seem evident. When the fashion last 
became prevalent about thirty years ago, many 
fortunes are said to have been made in the lioup- 
iron industry, owing to the demand for those 
ribbons of metal which were required before the 
human form could be deformed in the manner 
which fashion dictated. The most rational argu- 
ments against the revival are its thoroughly 
inartistic character, and the death-trap which it 
represents in juxtaposition with open fireplaces. 

On the Great Northern Railway a new method 
of signalling 1o the driver of a train in motion 
lias recently been tried. The semaphore, of small 
size, is on the engine itself immediately before 
the driver’s eyes. Electrical contact is secured 
by a brush fixed on the engine, which rubs against 
a wire or rail on the track. We believe that 
contrivances of a somewhat similar kind have 
been suggested in past times, hut have not been 
found of practical value. This device may 
happily prove an exception. 

If every house does not possess its proverbial 
skeleton, it certainly has one or more chimneys 
which produce a steady down-draught when tlie 
wind happens to be in a certain direction. Tin* 
Champion Chimney-pot, invented by Mr W. 
Peyton, seems well adapted from its construc- 
tion to cure the evil. It consists of a tube, 
near the top of which arc a number of inverted 
trumpet-shaped openings, so that, in whatever 
direction the wind may be blowing, some of these 
openings must receive it, and cause an upward 
draught in the chimney which they surround. 
The contrivance lias no loose or moving parts, 
and can be as easily cleaned as a chimney of the 
ordinary pattern. 

The establishment of an Observatory on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, after being discussed for 
some years, will soon be an accomplished fact. 
The accumulation of hardened snow on the site 
chosen is so deep that it was quite impossible 
to found the building on the solid rock. It 
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has therefore been determined to dig its founda- 
tions in the snow itself. The materials for this 
erection, which are mostly of wood, are now being 
carried piecemeal up the mountain, and two liuts 
for the shelter of the workmen employed, one 
at the Glands Mulets, and another at the Grand 
Roche r llouge, have been built. 

A useful suggestion with regard to the applica- 
tion of tlie common typewriting machine to cor- 
respondence in cipher lias been made by a M. 
Erve iif one of the French newspapers. lie 
points out that a favourite and simple method 
of cipher-writing has for a long time consisted in 
the substitution of certain letters of tlie alphabet 
for others, so that, for instance, A shall be repre- 
sented by C, B will stand for R, and so *ou. 
Working on this principle, the types on a machine 
could he so transposed that the operator would 
have no* difficulty whatever in writing a letter 
wlii cli would apparently be a confused jumble of 
characters. But bis correspondent would copy 
the letter with a machine which had been re- 
arranged in a similar manner, when the letters 
woulif retranspose themselves automatically, and 
the original writer’s meaning would become 
plainly set forth. The idea is an ingenious one, 
and will doubtless commend itself to many busi- 
ness moil. 

It is interesting to note that the revised Patent 
Act, which came into operation on January 1, 
1884, lias had the effect of increasing the number 
of applications for patents fourfold. In the year 
1 8813, when the old Act was in force, the number 
of applications amounted to close upon six thou- 
sand. In tlie year which has just drawn to a 
close they were 24,1(5(3. These figures show* that 
the easier terms upon which a patent can now- be 
obtained have been productive of good results ; 
but we are still far behind the American Patent 
Ollice, in which the fees charged are so small 
that inventors receive far greater encouragement 
to patent their ideas. 

M. Cliavcau lately brought before the French 
Academy a curious experiment with regard to 
the appreciation of colour. He points out that 
if a person go to sleep near a window* in such a 
position that the reflected light from W’hite clouds 
falls equally on both eyes, lie will on awakening 
have the impression for a short period that the 
room and all its belongings are bathed in green 
light. As the phenomenon is only observable 
I after awakening from profound slumber, it is 
j presumed that there arc distinct nerve-centres 
for green, as well as for the other primary colour 
sensations, red and violet, and that the green first 
regain activity after sleep. 

The loss of life by snake-bite in India alone 
reaches every year some thousands of cases, and 
although we occasionally hear of remedies which 
are said to he effectual, the death-rate continues 
without diminution. We are glad to note, how- 
ever, that at last something is to be done with 
a view to check this terrible mortality. A Snake 
Laboratory, tlie only institution of its kind in the 
world* is to be established at Calcutta, and will 
soon be in full working order. At this institu- 
tion the principal work done will be tlie investiga- 
tion of tl^i properties of snake-poison and tlie 
examination and testing of so-called cures. It is 
interesting to note that the cost of this Snake 
Laboratory lias been partially provided for by a 
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Bengali gentleman, wlio has contributed towards 
the expenses fifteen thousand rupees. 

In an interesting paper read before the Society 
of Arts by Mr B. H. Brough on the Mining 
Industries of South Africa as shown at the Kim- 
berley Exhibition, diamond-mining is very fully 
dealt with. It is stated that, comparing all avail- 
able sources of information, the (‘ape Colony has 
exported, since the first discovery of diamonds 
in South Africa in 18(J7, more than fifty million 
carats of the precious stone, representing 1 a value 
of nearly seventy million pounds sterling. This 
enormous quantity would weigh more than ten 
tons, and if piled in a heap would form a pyramid 
six feet high, with a base nine feet square. 

To a recent number of the Annals of Scottish 
Xatural History , Colonel Duthie contributes an 
interesting paper on the needless destruction of 
wild-birds 7 eggs, and egg-collecting generally. 
He divides certain collectors into three classes — 
namely, the aimless, the greedy, and the mer- 
cenary, and contrasts them with the true collector, 
who is a naturalist collecting eggs as a means of 
acquiring knowledge. Workers of this latter 
type should, he asserts, do their own collecting, 
and should not receive eggs into their cabinets 
unless authenticated by some one whom they can 
trust. If this were done, egg- collecting as a trade, 
with its concomitant abuses, would dLappeui*. 

An idea has gained currency during the past 
few years that the tomato as an article of diet is 
liable to produce or encourage the terrible disease 
of cancer, and not long ago it was also stated that 
the use of this vegetable had been forbidden at 
the Cancer Hospital. So widely spread has this 
notion become, that i)r Marsdcn, chairman of 
the Medical Committee of the Cancer Hospital, 
London, has thought it advisable to give it ollicial 
contradiction. He says that his Committee have 
been inundated with letters on this subject, and 
he begs publication for the following statement, 
which we hope will settle the matter once for all. 
It is the opinion of the Committee ‘that tomatoes 
neither predispose to nor excite cancer formation, 
and that they are not injurious to those suffering 
from t this disease, but, on the contrary, arc a 
very wholesome article of diet, particularly so if 
cooked. 7 

The scheme by which the vast energy of the 
Falls of Niagara is to be utilised by the employ- 
ment of huge dynamo- machines has its counter- 
part on this side of the Atlantic. Mr B. II. 
Thwaite proposes to distribute power over the 
chief English manufacturing areas by burning 
coal at the pit- mouth, where it is comparatively 
cheap, and turning it into electricity in the form 
of high-pressure alternating currents. In this 
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way he would from one station supply 
of Lancashire and the Slap Canal wit 
from another would be supplied Yorkshire ; while 
a third would serve the Midlands and London. 

Boise City, Idaho, is about to make use of the 
hot-water springs in its neighbourhood for heat- 
ing purposes. The water will be conveyed to the 
city, distant from the springs but one mile, by 
means' pipes, and will be associated with heaters 
of various forms placed in the houses and public 
buildings. It is anticipated that the ,x>ost to con- 
sumers will be about one-half that of heat derived 
from coal. * The enterprise, unfortunately, cannot 
be imitated by many other towns, for there are 


few which have such natural conveniences close 
to their walls. 

A skating rink having a surface of real ice, 
which is renewed every day, has recently been 
installed at Paris with the greatest success. The 
flooring is covered witli a series of pipes having a 
total length of five thousand metres, but placed 
in parallel lines almost touching one another. 
Through these pipes there circulates an uncoii- 
gealable solution of chloride of calcium, which is 
cooled previously to any extent required by the 
evaporation of ammonia. This pipe- flooring is 
covered with water, which is very quickly brought 
to the solid condition. It is proposed to keep 
this skating rink open all the year round. 

In a recent Report by the engineer of the 
Channel Tunnel Company on the search for coal 
which has been made near Dover, it is stated 
that the borings now reach a depth of 2228 feet, 
and that nine workable seams have been found, 
containing in the aggregate twenty feet in thick- 
ness of good bituminous coal, suitable for gas- 
making or household purposes. 

A tricycle which can he worked indifferently 
on land or water has lately formed the subject of 
an American patent. The vehicle has the frame- 
work of an ordinary tricycle, but hung between 
its two larger wheels is a twin-boat^ between the 
prows of which the small front wheel revolves. 
The larger wheels have blades fixed to their 
spokes, so that they act as paddle-wheels when 
the rider leaves terra Jirma and takes to the water. 
The weight of the machine is about seventy 
pounds, and it will carry two persons on land, or 
will support three or more in the water. From 
this latter circumstance we gather that the con- 
trivance might form a valuable means of saving 
life in boating and bathing localities. 

The issue of the new coinage was preceded by 
a royal proclamation, and the result is said to be 
a distinct success. The design for the Queen’s 
head was modelled by Mr T. Brock, R.A., and 
was subjected to the scrutiny of a Committee 
before it was finally approved. AYith the excep- 
tion of the gold coins and the crown-piece, every 
new coin will have its value clearly indicated — 
an innovation which will be welcomed by all, 
and especially by our foreign visitors, to whom a 
strange coinage is always a puzzle. The double 
florin, which has been only recently introduced, 
and which is so easily confounded with the 
crown-piece, will be discontinued. 

A patent was lately obtained for making 
‘improvements 7 in lenses for telescopes, cameras, 
optical lanterns, &c., the idea being that the 
manufacture could be considerably cheapened by 
making the lenses hollow and tilling them with 
water or other liquid. To make the holltow lens, 
the glass would be blown in a sphere in a box or 
mould of the required shape. The glasses could 
also be moulded or pressed into shape. It is very 
doubtful if good lenses can be produced in this 
manner, for the slightest departure from true 
curvature will make a lens useless for any pur- 
pose, except perhaps railway signalling and such- 
like rough work. Hollow lenses have often been 
used for the adornment of chemists 7 lamps, for 
they offer the opportunity of introducing a fluid 
of any desired colour. But for lenses of large 
size the system, even if it afforded the necessary 
perfect results, would be inconvenient, if only on 
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account of the tendency of glass to fly to pieces 
with slight changes of temperature when held 
under any kind of strain, as a vessel full of water 
must be. 


THE WRONG BLACK BAG. 

Hy Angelo Lewis, Author of The Wizard's Tvtrer, &c. 

It was the eve of Good-Friday. Within the 
modest parlour of No. 13 Primrose Terrace, a 
little man, wearing a gray felt hat and a red 
necktie, stood admiring himself in the looking- 
glass over the mantel -piece. Such a state of 
things anywhere else would have had no sig- 
nificance whatever. But circumstances prover- 
bially alter cases. At 13 Primrose Terrace it 
approached the dimensions of a Portent. 

Not to keep the reader in suspense, the little 
man was Benjamin Qtielcli, clerk in the oflice 
of Messrs Cobble & Clink, coal-merchants, and 
he was about to carry out a desperate resolution. 
Most men have some secret ambition ; Benja- 
min’s was twofold. For years he had yearned 
to wear a soft felt hat, and to make a ti ip to 
Paris ; and for years Fate, in the person of Mrs 
Queleh, had Stood in the way and prevented the 
indulgence of his longing. Queleh being, as we j 
have liinted, exceptionally small of stature, had, ! 
in accordance with the mysterious law of oppo- j 
sites, selected the largest lady of Ins acquaintance 
as the partner of his joys, lie himself was of 
a meek and retiring disposition. Mrs Queleh, 
on the other hand, was a woman of stern and 
decided temperament, with strong views upon 
most subjects. She administered Benjamin’s 
finances, regulated his diet, and prescribed for 
him when his health was out of order. Though 
fond of him in her own way, she ruled him with 
a rod of iron, and on three points *he was in- 
flexible. To make up for his insignificance of 
stature, she insisted on his wearing the tallest 
hat that money could procure, to the exclusion of 
all other headgear. Secondly, on the ground that 
it looked more ‘professional,’ she would allow 
him none but black silk neckties ; and lastly, 
she would not let him smoke. She had further 
an intense repugnance to all things foreign, 
holding as an article of faith that no good thing, 
whether in art, cookery, or morals, was to be 
found on other than English soil. When Benja- 
min once, in a rash moment, suggest ed a trip 
to Boulogne by way of summer holiday, the 
suggestion was received in a manner that took 
away his appetite for a week ’afterwards. 

The prohibition of smoking Queleh did not 
much mind ; for having in his salad days made 
trial of a cheap cigar, the result somehow satisfied 
him that tobacco was not in liis line* and be 
ceased to yearn for it accordingly. But the tall 
hat and the black necktie were constant sources 
of irritation. He had an idea, based on liis 
having once won a drawing prize at school, that 
Nature had intended him for an artist, and 
he secretly lamented the untoward fate wljicli 
had thrown him away upon coals. Now the few 
artists Benjamin had chanced to meet affected a 
soft and slouchy style of headgear, and a con- 
siderable amount of freedom, generally with a 
touch of colour, in the region of the neck. 


Such, therefore, in the fitness of things, should 
have been the hat, and such the neck gear of 
Benjamin Queleh ; and the veto of his wife only 
made him yearn for them the more intensely. 

In later years he had been seized with a long- 
ing to see Paris. It chanced that a clerk in the 
same oflice, one Peter Flipp, had made one of 
a personally conducted party on a visit to the 
gay city. The cost of the trip had been but five 
guineas ; but never, surely, were five guineas so 
magnificently invested. There was a good deal 
of romance about Flipp, and it may be that his 
accounts were not entirely trustworthy ; but they 
so fired the imagination of our friend Benjamin 
that he had at once begun to hoard up surrep- 
titious sixpences, with the hope that some day 
lie, too, might, by some unforeseen combination 
of circumstances, be enabled to visit the enchanted 
city. 

And at last that day had come. Mrs Queleh, 
with her three children and her one domestic, 
had gone to Lowestoft fur an Easter outing ; 
Benjamin and a deaf charwoman, Mrs Widger, 
being left in charge of the family belongings. 
Benjamin’s Easter holidays were limited to Good- 
Friday and Eastev-Monday ; and as it seemed 
hardly worth while that lie should travel so far 
as Lowestoft for such short period.*, Mrs Queleh 
bad thoughtfully arranged that lie should spend 
the former day at the British Museum, and the 
latter at the Zoological Gardens. Two days after 
her departure, however, Mr Cobble called Queleh 
into liis private oflice and told him that, if he 
liked, he might for once take holidu}' from the 
Friday to the Tuesday inclusive, and join his 
wife at the seaside. 

Queleh accepted the boon with an lionest in- 
tention of employing it as suggested. Indeed, he 
had even begun a letter to liis wife, announcing 
the pleasing intelligence, and had got as far as 
‘My dear Penelope,’ when a wild and wicked 
thought struck him : Why should he not spend 
his unexpected holiday in Paris? 

Laying down his pen, he opened his desk 
and counted liis secret hoard. It amounted to 
five pounds seventeen ; twelve shillings r more 
than Flipp’s outlay. There was no difficulty in 
that direction ; and nobody would be any the 
wiser. His wife would imagine that lie was in 
London, while liis employers would believe him 
to be at Lowestoft. There was a brief struggle 
in bis mind, but the tempter prevailed, and with 
a courage worthy of a Letter cause, he determined 
to risk it and <jo. 

Ami thus it came to pass that, on the evening 
of our story, Benjamin Queleh, having completed 
his packing— which merely comprised what he 
was accustomed to call liis 'night- things/ neatly 
bestowed in a small black hand-bag belonging 
to Mrs Queleh — stood before the looking-glass 
and contemplated his guilty splendour— the red 
necktie and the soft gray felt hat, purchased out 
of liis surplus funds. He had expended a couple 
of guineas in a second-class return ticket, and 
another two pounds in ‘coupons,’ entitling him 
to bed, breakfast, and dinner for five days at 
certain specified hotels in Paris. This outlay, 
with half-a- crown for a pair of gloves, and a 
bribe of five shillings to secure the silence of Mrs 
Widger, left him with little more than a pound 
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in hand, but this small surplus would no doubt by the agonies of the night, he had forgotten the 
amply suffice for his modest needs. precise spot where he had left his own bag, and 

His only regret, as he gazed at himself in the had picked up in its stead one belonging to the 
glass, was that he had not had time to grow a wife of a sporting gentleman on his way to 
moustache, the one thing needed to complete his some races at Longchamps. Desiring to smuggle 
artistic appearance. But time was fleeting, and a few ‘ weeds,' and deeming that the presence of 
he dared not linger over the enticing picture, such articles would be less likely to be suspected 
ire stole along the passage and softly opened among a lady’s belongings, the sporting gentlc- 
the street-door. As he did so, a sudden panic man had committed them to his companion’s 
came over him, and he felt half inclined to keeping. Hand-bags, as a rule, are ‘passed' 
abandon his rash design. But as he wavered, he unopened, and such would probably have been 
caught sight of the detested tall hat hanging up the case in the present instance had not Quelch's 
in Hie passage, and he hesitated no longer. * lie look of panic excited suspicion. The real owners 
passed out, and closing the door behind him, of the hag had picked up Quelch's, which it 
started at a brisk pace for Victoria Station. precisely resembled, and were close behind him 

His plans had been laid with much ingenuity, on the gangway. The lady uttered an exclama- 
though at a terrible sacrifice of his usual straight- tion of dismay as she saw the contents of her 
forwardness. He had written a couplcf of letters bag spread abroad by the Customs officer, but 
to Mrs Quelch, to be posted by Mrs Widger on was promptly silenced by her husband. ‘Keep 
appropriate days, giving imaginary accounts of your blessed tongue quiet,' he whispered. ‘If a 
his visits to the British Museum and Zoological bloomin' idiot chooses to sneak our bag, and 
Gardens, with pointed allusions to the behaviour 
of the elephant and other circumstantial par- 
ticulars. To ensure the posting of these in proper 
order, he had marked the dates in pencil on the 
envelopes in the corner usually occupied by the ! make sure that it contained nothing compromis- 
postage stamp, so th.it when the latter was affixed I ing, passed the examiner with a smile of conscious 
the figures would be concealed. He explained the ! innocence, and, after an interval fftr refreshment 
arrangement to Mrs Widger, who promised that [ at the buffet, took their seats in the train for 
his instructions should be faithfully carried out. • Paris. 

After a sharp walk he reached the railway Meanwhile poor Quelch was taken before a 
station, and in due course found himself steaming pompous individual with an extra large mous- 
across the Channel to Dieppe. The passage was j taclie and a double allowance of gold lace on his 
not especially rough, but to poor Quelch, unaocus- cap, and charged not only with defrauding the 
tomed as he was to the sea, it seemed as if the revenue, but with forcibly resisting an officer in 
boat must go to the bottom every moment. To I the execution of his duty. The accusation being 
the bodily pains of sea-sickness were added the j in French, Quelch did not understand a word of 
mental pangs of remorse, and between the two ( it, and in his ignorance took it for granted that 
he reached Dieppe more dead than alive ; indeed, j he was accused of stealing the strange bag and 
he would almost have welcomed death as a its contents. Visions of imprisonment, penal 
release from his sufferings. servitude, nay, even capital punishment, floated 

Even when the boat had arrived at the pier, he before his bewildered brain. Finally, the official 
still remained in the berth he had occupied all with the large moustache made a speech to him 
night, and would probably have continued to lie j in French, setting forth that for his dishonest 
there, had not the steward lifted him by main attempt to smuggle he must pay a fine of a 
force to his feet He seized his black bag with hundred francs. " With regard to the assault on 
a groan and staggered on deck. Here he felt a the official, as said official was not much hurt, 
little better ; but new terrors seized him at the he graciously agreed to throw that in and make 
sight of the gold-laced officials and blue-bloused no charge for it. When lie had fully explained 
porters who lined each side of the gangway, all matters to his own satisfaction, ^ waited to 
talking at the top of their voices, and in tones receive the answer of the prisoner ; but none 
which seemed, to his unaccustomed ear, to convey was forthcoming, for the best of reasons. It 
a thirst for British blood. No sooner had he finally dawned on the official that Quelch might 
landed than he was accosted by a ferocious-look- not understand French, and lie therefore pro- 
ing personage — in truth, a harmless Custom- ceeded to address him in what he considered to 
house officer — who asked him, in French, whether be his native tongue.' 

he had anything to declare, and made a move- ‘ You smoggle ; smoggle seegar. Zen it must 
ment to take his bag iif order to mark it as zat you pay amende, hundred francs. Ytm me 
•passed.' Quelch jumped to the conclusion that understand? Hundred francs— Pay ! Pay! Pay!’ 
the stranger was a brigand bent on depriving 
him of his property, an<j[ he held on to tne bag 
with such tenacity that the douanier naturally 
inferred there was something specially contraband 
about it. lie proceeded to open it, and produced — Quelch caught the last words, and was relieved 

among sundry other feminine belongings — a lady's to find that it was merely a money payment that 
frilled and furbelowed night-dress, from which as was demanded of him. But he was little better 
he unrolled it, fell a couple of bundle^ of cigars ! off, for having but a few shillings in his pocket, 
Benjamin's look of astonishment L as he saw to pay four pounds was as much out of his power 
these unexpected articles produced from his as if it had been four hundred. He determined 
hand-hag <ras interpreted by the officials as a to appeal to the mercy of his captors. ‘ Not got,' 
look of guilt. As a matter of fact, half stupefied j he said apologetically, with a vague idea that by 


At each, repetition of the last word be brought 
down a dirty fist into the palm of the opposite 
hand, immediately under Quelch's nose. ‘ Hun- 
dred francs — Enclcesh money, four pound.’ 


then to give himself away to the first man that 
looks at him, he must stand the racket.' Where- 
upon the sporting gentleman and lady, first 
taking a quiet peep into Beniamin’s bag to 
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speaking very elementary English he came some- hour, Mrs FI ad gate, might be able to give her 
how nearer to French. ‘That all,* he continued, some information. She found Mrs Fladgate 
producing his little store, and holding it out weeping in the parlour with an open telegram 
beseechingly to the official. ‘ Pas asse not enoff,’ before her. Being a woman who did not stand 
growled the latter. Quelch tried again in all his upon ceremony, she read the telegram, which 
pockets, but only succeeded in finding another was dated from Dieppe, and ran as follows : 
threepenny piece. The officer shook his head, ‘Monsieur Flodgate here detained for to have 
and after a brief discussion with his fellows, smuggle cigars. Fine to pay, one hundred franc, 
said : ‘ Gomment-vous uppekz-vons , Monsieur ? How Send money, and he will be release. 5 
you call youself V 1 Oh !• the men, the men !’ ejaculated Mrs Quelch, 

With a vague idea of keeping his disgrace from as she dropped into an armchair. ‘ They're all 
his friends, Quelch rashly determined to give alike. First Benjamin, and now Fladgate ! I 
a false name. If he had had a few minutes shouldn’t wonder if they had gone ofF together.’ 
to think it over, he would have invented one ‘ You don’t mean to say Mr Quelch has gone 
for the occasion, but his imagination was not too V sobbed Mrs Fladgate. 

accustomed to such sudden calls, and on the ‘ lie has taken a shameful advantage of my 
question being repeated, he desperately gave the absence. He has not been home since Thursday 
name of his next-door neighbour, Mr Henry evening^ and his hat is hanging up in the 
Fladgate. ‘ Henri Flod-gett,’ repeated the officer hail.’ 

as he wrote it down. ‘ Kt vom demeurez ? You ‘You don’t think he has been m-m-mur- 

live, where?’ And Quelch proceeded lo give the dered?’ 

address of Mr Fladgate, 11 Primrose Terrace. ‘I’m not afraid of that I,’ replied Mrs Quelch. 

‘ Trh him. T send telcg-r-r-amme. An violonP ‘ It wouldn’t be worth anybody’s while. But what 
And poor Benjamin was ignominiously marched has he got on his head ! that’s what I want to 
to the local police station. know. Of course, if lie’s with Mr Fladgate in some 

foreign den of iniquity, that accounts for it.’ 

Meanwhile, Quelch’s arrangements at home ‘Don’t foreigner wear haU V inquired Mrs 
were scarcely working as he had intended. The Fladgate innocently. 

estimable Mrs Widger, partly by reason of her ‘Not the respectable English sort, I’ll be 

deafness and partly of native stupidity, had only bound,’ replied Mrs Quelch. ‘Some outlandish 
half understood his instructs ns about the letters, rubbish, I daresay. But I thought Mr Fladgate 
She knew she was to stamp them, and she knew 1 was on his Scotch journey.' (Mr Fladgate, it 
she was to post them ; but the dates in the corners : should be stated, was a traveller in the oil and 
might have been Runic inscriptions for any idea 1 colour line.) 

they conveyed to her obfuscated intellect. Ac- | ‘So lie is. I mean, so he ought to be. In 
cordinglv, the first time she visited her usual j fact, I expected him home to-day. But now he’s 
house of call, which was early on the morning ! in p-p-prison ; and I may never see him any 
of Good-Fridny, she proceeded, in her own 1 m-nio-more.’ And Mrs Fladgate wept afresh, 
language, to ‘get the dratted things off her mind ’ | ‘Stuff and nonsense!’ retorted Mrs Quelch. 
by dropping them both into the nearest pillar-, ‘You’ve only to send the money they ask for, 
box. 1 and they ’ll be glad enough to get rid of him. 

On the following day, therefore, Mrs Quelch But I wouldn’t hurry; I’d let him wait a bit — 
at Lowestoft was surprised to find on the break- ! you ’ll see him soon enough, never fear.’ 
fast table two letters in her Benjamin’s hand- I The .prophecy was fulfilled sooner than the 
writing. Her surprise was still greater when, ‘ prophet expected. Scarcely were the words out 
on opening them, she found one to be a graphic of ber mouth when a cab was heard to draw up 
account of a visit to the Zoological Hardens at the door, and a moment later Fladgate hiin- 
on the following Monday. The conclusion was self, a big jovial man, wearing a white hat very 
obvious. Either Benjamin had turned prophet, much on one side, entered the room, and threw 
and lmd somehow got ahead of the almanac, or a bundle of rugs on the sofa, 
he was ‘carrying on’ in some very underhand ‘ Home again, old girl, and glad of it ! — Mornin 1 , 
manner. Mrs Quelch decided for the latter Mrs Quelch,’ said the new-comer, 
alternative, and determined to get to the bottom Mrs Fladgate gazed at him doubtfully for a 
of the matter at once. She cut a sandwich, put moment, and then Hung her arms round his neck, 
on her bonnet, and grasping her umbrella in a ejaculating, ‘ Saved, saved l ’ 
manner which boded no good to any one who ‘Martha,’ said Mrs Quelch reprovingly, ‘have 
stayed her progress, started by the next train for you no self-respect ? Is this the way you deal 
Liverpool Street. with so shameful a deception?’ Then, turning 

On reaching home, she extracted from the to the supposed offender: ‘So, Mr Fladgate, you 
weeping Widger, who had just been spending tin; have escaped from your foreign prison.’ 
last of Benjamin’s five shillings, and was far* gone ‘Foreign how much? Have you both gone 
in depression and gin-arnh water, that her ‘good dotty, ladies? I’ve just escaped from a third- 
gentleman ’ had not been home since Thursday class carriage on the London and North-western, 
night. This was bad enough ; but there was The space is limited, but I never heard it called 
still more conclusive evidence that he was up to a foreign prison.’ 

no good in the shape of his tall hat, which hung, ‘It is useless to endeavour to deceive us,’ said 
a silent accuser, on the last peg in the passage. Mrs Quelch sternly. ‘Look at that telegram, 

Having pumped Mrs Widger till there was no Mr Fladgltte, and deny it if you can. You 
more (save tears) to be pumped out of her, Mrs have been gadding about in some vile foreign 
Quelch, still firmly grasping her umbrella, pro- place with my misguided husband.’ > 
ceeded next door, on the chance that her neigh- ‘ Oh, Quelch is in it too, is he ? Then it 
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must be a bad case. But let’s see what we 
have been up to, for, ’pon my word, 1 ’in quite 
in the dark at present.’ 

He held out his hand for the telegram, and 
read it carefully. ‘Somebody’s been having a 
lark with you, old lady,’ he said to his wife. 

‘ You know well enough where 1 *ve been ; my 
regular northern journey, and nowhere else.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,’ said Mrs Quelch ; 
‘you men are all alike; deceivers every- one of 
you.’ 

‘Much obliged for your good opinion, Mrs 
Quelck, I had no idea Quelch was such a bad 
lot. But so far as 1 am concerned, the thing’s 
easily tested. Here is the bill for my bed last 
night at Carlisle. Now, if I was in Carlisle, and 
larking about at Dieppe at the same time, per- 
haps you’ll kindly explain how 1 managed it.’ 

Mrs Quelch was staggered, but not convinced. 

4 But if — if you were at Carlisle, where is Benja- 
min, anil what does this telegram mean?’ 

‘Not being a wizard, 1 really can’t say. But 
concerning Quelch, we shall find him, never 1 fear. 
When did he disappear?’ 

Mrs Quelch told her story, not forgetting the 
mysterious letter. 

‘ I think I see daylight,’ said Fladgate. 1 The 
party who has got into that mess is Quelch, and 
oeing frightened out of his wits, he has given 
my name instead of his own. That’s about the 
size of it ! ’ 

‘But Benjamin doesn’t smoke. And how 
should he come to be at Dieppe?’ 

‘Went for a holiday, l suppose. As for smok- 
ing, I shouldn’t have thought lie was up to it; but 
with that sat-upon sort of man begging your 
pardon, Mrs Quelch -you never know where 
lie may break out. Worms will turn, you know, 
and sometimes they take a wrong turning.’ 

‘But Benjamin would never dare’ 

‘That’s just it. He daren’t do anything when 
you’ve got your eye on him. When yon haven’t, 
perhaps he may, and perhaps he mayn’t. The 
fact is, you hold up his head too tight, and if he 
jibs now and then, you can’t wonder at it.’ 

‘You have a very coarse way of putting things, 
Mr Fladgate. Mr Quelch is not a horse, that 
I am aware of.’ 

‘We won’t quarrel about the animal, my dear 
madam, hut you may depend upon it my solu- 
tion’s right. A hardened villain, like myself, 
say, would never have got into such a scrape ; 
but Quelch don’t know enough of the world 
to keep himself out of mischief. They’ve got 
him in quod, that’s clear, and the best thing 
you can do is to send the coin and get him out 
again.’ 

‘Send money to those swindling Frenchmen! 
Never ! If Benjamin is in prison, I will fetch 
him out myself.’ 

‘You would never risk that dreadful sea- 
passage,* exclaimed Mrs Fladgate. ‘And how 
will you manage the language? You don’t under- 
stand French.’ •' 

.‘Oh! I shall do very well,* said the heroic 
woman. ‘They won’t talk French to me.!' 

That same night, a female passenger crossed by 
the .boat from Newhaven to Dieppe. The pass- 
age was robgh, and the passenger was very sea- 
sick, but she still sat grimly upright, never for 


one moment relaxing her grasp on the handle 
of her silk umbrella. What*she went through 
on landing, how she finally obtained her hus- 
band’s re lease, and what explanations passed 
between the re-uni tod pair, must be left to the 
reader’s imagination, for Mrs Quelch never told 
the story. Twenty-four hours later, a four- 
wheeled cab drew up at the Quelches’ door, and 
from it descended, first a stately female, and then 
a woe-begone little man in a soft felt hat and a 
red necktie, both sorely crushed and soiled, with 
a black bag in his hand. ‘ Is there a (ire in the 
kitchen?’ asked Mrs Quelch the moment she set 
j foot in the house. Being assured that there was, 
she proceeded down the kitchen stairs, Quelch 
meekly following her. 4 Now,’ she said, pointing 
to the black bag. ‘Those — Things!* Benjamin 
opened the bag, and tremblingly took out the 
frilled night-dress and the cigars. His wife 
pointed to the (ire, and he meekly laid them on 
it. ‘Now that necktie.’ The necktie followed 
the cigars. ‘And that thing;’ and the hat 
crowned the funeral pile. 

The smell was peculiar, and to the ordinary 
nose disagreeable, but to Mrs Quelch it was as 
the odour of burnt incense. She watched the 
heap as it smouldered away, and finally dis- 
persed the embers by a vigorous .'rpplication of 
the poker. 

‘ Now, Benjamin,* she said to her trembling 
spouse, ‘ 1 forgive you. But if ever again* 

The warning was left unspoken, but it was 
not needed. Benjamin’s one experience has 
more than satisfied his yearning for soft raiment 
and foreign travel, and his hats are taller than 
ever. 


UNTIL THE EVENING. 

Tired with the daily toil for daily bread, 

The spirit slaving for the body's needs, 

The brain and nerve are dulled, and tbe heart bleeds 
And breaks with grief of brooding thought unsaid : 

W ere we but born to labour and be fed ? 

To spend our souls in lowly, trivial deeds, 

Mere sordid coin the crown of what succeeds ? 

Ah ! yet press on, though with a fainting tread - 

Till Evening ends our work and stills our cries : 

Then we may find our lowness is our height, 

Our crown, the tasks we wrought with sobbing 
breath ; 

As common things a sunset glorifies, 

This life, at last, may robe itself in light 

And stand transfigured at the touch of death. 

A. St J. Adcock. 
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EXTRADITION. 

Many and intricate as are the problems of inter- 
national law, the question of Extradition i. mains 
at once the most important and the most familiar. 
The complexity of business transactions and the 
vast extension of credit, coupled with the multi- 
plication of the means of travel, have rendered 
the subject one of the greater, importance. Tlu* 
historic origin of the practice is to be found in 
the relation ^ of the different provinces of ancient 
Rome. Under the Republic a citizen accused of 
a capital olfence might at any time, before judg- 
ment was pronounced, escape the sentence by 
going into voluntary exile ; and certain of the 
allied cities were specified by treaty as inviolable 
places of refuge ; but under the Empire these 
cities were absorbed into the imperial dominions 
and lost their protective character. As to claims 
of extradition made by the Romans upon inde- 
pendent nations, they seem to have been confined 
to enemies of the State. Thus we find that at 
the end jf the war with Autioclins, king of 
Syria, the Romans stipulated for the surrender 
of Hannibal, who, however, escaped and lied to 
the king of Bithynia, from whom he was also 
demanded, and would have been surrendered had 
he not committed suicide. 

It is a remarkable fact that ill the early cases 
in modern history it was always for political 
offences that surrender was claimed, though 
at present it is almost the only ground of re- 
fusal. But such an offence does not mean a 
crime committed from political motives, hut one 
committed during a time of civil war or open 
insurrection. The French government, in 1880, 
refused to extradite Hartmann, who was sus- 
pected of planning the plot against the Czar at 
Moscow, in December 1879. When the Swiss 
government, in November 1890, demanded the 
extradition of one Castioni, who had shot a 
member of tlie ministry, the English judges gave 
him the benefit of this exception in the treaty. 
Charles II., as is well known, pursued some of 
the murderers of his father with relentless hate, 


and in 1061 concluded a treaty with Denmark in 
which the latter agreed to deliver up on requisi- 
tion ail persons who had been concerned in the 
| murder of Charles I. The States-gcneral of Hoi- 
I land surrendered > ic of the regicides without 
treat} stipulations; but in 1662 they agreed to 
give up any persons excepted from tin* English 
Act of Indemnity, and all other persons de- 
manded by the English Government. James II. 
put this treaty in force in demanding the sur- 
render of Burnet, not yet a bishop, but acting as 
private secretary to the Prince of Orange. He 
describes it very fully in his History of his (hen 
Time . He states that the king's principal cause 
of anger against him was a report of his intended 
marriage to a wealthy lady at the Hague ; and pro- 
ceedings were set on foot in Scotland. Burnet, 
however, got wind of the matter before news of it 
reached D’Albeville, then English ambassador, and 
petitioned for naturalisation, which was readily 
granted. When the ambassador demanded his 
banishment, Burnet claimed protection of the 
States as a naturalised subject. The demand was 
subsequently repeated in more forcible terms ; 
but the States refused to surrender him. 

One of the most familiar cases of extradition 
for a political offence was that of Napper Tandy, 
known popularly as the hero of The Weariruj of 
the Green. Tandy, having made a vain attempt to 
excite a rebellion in Donegal, set sail for Norway ; 
and after landing at Bergen, made his way with 
a few companions to Hamburg. The English 
Government peremptorily insisted on the sur- 
render of the refugees as British subjects who 
were in rebellion against their sovereign ; while 
the French Government claimed them as their 
citizens, and threatened Hamburg with the most 
serious consequences if they were given lip. 
After long and painful hesitation, the Senate, 
in October 1799, finally decided, and surrendered 
Tandy and three of his companions to England. 
The Freiiih Directory retaliated by a letter 
declaring war against Hamburg, imposed an 
embargo on its shipping, and threatened still 
severer measures. The Senate sent a most abject 
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apology to Napoleon, describing their utter help- 
lessness, and tlie ruin that must have befallen 
their town if they had resisted. Their deputies, 
however, were received with the bitterest re- 

E roaches ; they were told they had committed a 
reach of the laws of hospitality ‘which would 
not have taken place among the barbarian hordes 
of the desert,’ and an act which would be their 
* eternal reproach.’ 

Prior to the Extradition Act of 1870 (amended 
in 1873), which settled the law of England as it 
at present stands, the two most important agree- 
ments on the subject between this country and 
foreign powers were those entered into with the 
United States in 1842, and with France in the 
following year. In the latter case no exception 
was made of political offences, and the law was 
practically inoperative, only one case of surrender 
taking place in twenty -two years. This* state of 
things, as might be expected, caused great dissat- 
isfaction in France, and was the subject of much 
diplomatic correspondence. Finally, in 1865 the 
French ambassador gave six months’ notice of 
the termination of the convention of 1843 ; hut 
after considerable negotiation, it was prolonged 
• for a further period. 

Spain has been deemed a safe harbour of refuge 
by many criminals ; but even before the British 
extradition treaty with that country in 1878, 
offenders had been given up to justice. An extra- 
dition treaty was concluded with Germany in 
1872, and with Russia in 1887. The list of extra- 
dition crimes fixed by the Act of 1870 includes 
murder, manslaughter, forgery, larceny, frauds by 
bankers, and extortion by threats. Dynamiters 
who have attempted to wreck property do not get 
the benefit of political aims under English law. 

In no country, perhaps, does the question of 
extradition take such an important place as the 
United States. At the formation of the Union, 
the question of the surrender of criminals who 
fled from one State to another was one of the 
difficulties with which the founders of the Re- 
ublic had to deal. The proximity of Canada 
rough t the question within the range of national 
politics ; and it is to the credit of the American 
judicial bench that its members were equal to 
dealing with the difficult questions that arose. 
‘In the matter of extradition,’ says Sir Edward 
Clarke, ‘the American law was until 1870 better 
than that of any country in the world ; and the 
decisions of the American judges are the best 
existing expositions of the duty of extradition 
in its relations at once to the judicial rights of 
nations and the general interests of the civilisa- 
tion of the world. 1 The first case in America 
which brought up the question of the surrender 
of a criminal to a foreign power occurred in 1 784. 
In that year the Chevalier de Longchamps was 
indicted at Philadelphia for threatening bodily 
harm to M. Marbois, the French Consul-general, 
and also for an assault upon him. It appeared 
that the Chevalier went to the consul’s official 
residence, used violent language, and called him 
names ; and two days later, in a public place, 
struck at him with a stick. He was convicted ; 
and subsequently President Washington informed 
the judgeB that the Minister of Franc' demanded 
that M. de Longchamps, having appeared in the 
uniform of» a French officer, should be delivered 
up* to France ; to which the judges replied that 


he could not lawfully be surrendered. The most 
important question of extradition between this 
country and the United States arose in the case 
of Charles Laurence in 1876, the point at issue 
being whether a person extradited for one crime 
could, after being tried and acquitted, be put 
on his trial for another offence other than that 
for which he was surrendered, without being 
afforded an opportunity of returning to the 
country by which his surrender was granted. 
Laurence was a Canadian, who subsequently 
became naturalised in the United States ; and 
having come to England, was demanded, under 
the treaty of 1842, on a charge of forging and 
uttering a certain bond and affidavit. He was 
surrendered ; and on his arrival at New York he 
was arrested on three warrants upon three sepa- 
rate indictments, neither being founded upon the 
charges for which lie was extradited. While 
Laurence’s case was pending, a demand was made 
for the extradition of Ezra D. Winslow on a 
charge of forgery in the United States. Lord 
Derby, however, on behalf of the Government 
of the day, absolutely refused to surrender him 
until the United States gave an assurance that 
lie should not, until he had been restored or had 
an opportunity of returning to Her Majesty’s 
dominions, be detained or tried in the I T nited 
States for any offence committed "’prior to his 
surrender, other than the extradition crimes 
proved hv the facts on which the surrender 
would be grounded. 

The case caused great excitement at the time ; 
and so lately as 1886, a Convention was signed 
by Mr Phelps and Lord Rosebery, which in one 
of its articles provided that a fugitive criminal 
should not be detained or tried for any offence 
committed prior to his surrender other than the 
extradition crime, without having an opportunity 
of returning to that State which surrendered 
him. An enlargement of the Ashburton treaty 
of 1842 was ratified by the American Senate, and 
gazetted in London in 1890. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

I3y J. Macxauen Cobban, Author of Master of Jlis Fate; 

A Soldier and a (lentlevuin ; &c. 

CHAPTER XI. — MR DOUGHTY EXPLAINS. 

‘Which way 1 ?’ asked Isabel, when both she and 
Mr Alexander Doughty were on the pavement. 

‘ Let us,’ said Mr Doughty, turning his back on 
the New North Road, ‘walk in this direction, 
Miss Raynor;’ and he was politely careful to take 
the outer side of the pavement. ‘ This,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ will be quieter for our purpose.’ 

‘ But,’ asked Isabel, stopping short, ‘ is it not in 
this direction that you live?* 

‘ It is,’ said Mr Doughty, with solemn emphasis. 
‘But you shall hear, if you will permit me to 
explain and they went on again. ‘Your father 
and myself had rooms some time ago in the house 
of Mrs Ackland Snow. She is an excellent 
woman, but rather fidgety : and her fidgets and 
the odour of her Irish twist, brown shag, and 
penny Pickwicks were too much for your fathers 
shattered nerves. It is possible that you do not 
know that your father’s nerves are shattered ; 
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tliey are not shattered in exactly the way mine 
are, but they are shattered .’ 

‘Will you be so good, Mr Doughty/ said Isabel, 
‘as explain to me, as you promised, the char- 
acter of your connection with my father ?’ 

She said that somewhat curtly, and then felt a 
little usliamed of her curtness ; for the forces of 
attraction and repulsion were striving within her : 
she was drawn to think kindly and gratefully ol 
Mr Doughty, because— she had understood from 
Mrs Snow’s words— he had been a faithful friend 
to her father ; and yet, when she looked at the 
shaking Bardolpliian creature beside her and 
thought of his abject behaviour of the evening 
before, she suspected that he might have had to 
do with her father’s declension, and dislike and 
disgust swayed her for the moment. 

♦Your father and myself, Miss Raynor/ said 
Mr Doughty, ‘are bound together in a friendship of 
considerable standing. A good many years ago 
— indeed, I may say, when you were an infant in 
your mother’s arms — I was your father’s sub.’ 

♦ His what V 

‘His “sub;” which is, I may explain, an 
abbreviation used among men of the Pres-' for 
sub-editor. I was his sub/ he repeated, as if he 
enjoyed the word, ‘on The Weekly Bulletin , and 
we worked together with the extremest harmony ; 
and the harmony arose, I may say, from kindness 
on his side and good-will on my own. I admired 
your father, Miss Raynor. He was a man— and 
he is/ said he, half-aside, and as if to some one 
who was likely to deny it — ‘of brilliant abili- 
ties, all of which were squandered in editorial 
and journalistic drudgery for an unenlightened 
public. 1 wrote, if you will permit me to .say 
so, with a pen dipped in common ink’ 

‘ And whisky/ thought Isabel, hut she refrained 
from hurting Mr Doughty’s feelings by saying it. 

‘he/ continued Mr Doughty, ‘wrote with 

a pen steeped in a finer fluid. Moreover, he was 
the best company in the world— at least in the 
whole range of Fleet Street ; and for that matter 
he is still ; yes, he is still — occasionally.’ 

‘Yon mean, I suppose/ said Isabel bitttrly, 

‘ when he is in a condition in which I would not 
like to see him V 

‘Miss Raynor/ said Mr Doughty weightily, 
and he stopped to add emphasis to his words, 
‘you are under a grave misapprehension. If my 
meaning had been as you have conceived it, I 
should not have alluded to the matter in conver- 
sation with a lady.* And Mr Doughty walked 
on again. ‘No/ he continued, ‘the meaning you 
suggested would apply, perchance, to the miser- 
able individual now walkin'" by your side, but 
it would not apply to the chief. I may be — I 
believe 1 am — good company only when I have 
achieved some refreshment ; for instance, I am 
not myself to-night, I beg to assure you, but it 
is not so with the chief. We both have our 
foibles, our weaknesses— our vices, if you will/ 
he added, in a ferocity of criticism of ‘self and 
friend/ ‘ but, as I ventured to observe a moment 
ago, they are not alike : I have mine ; the chief 
has his.’ 

Up to that point Isabel had held herself in : 
she had hoped that by patiently listening to 
Mr Alexander Doughty, she would arrive quickly 
at an understanding of the relations between 
him and her father, and of the condition in 


which her father was living ; but now, between 
impatience with his sonorous maunderings and 
a strange apute feeling of jealousy that this man 
— whom she could not but despise, strive as she 
might after a better feeling for him— that this 
man knew all about her father, and thought it 
necessary to defend him against the misunder- 
standings of his ignorant daughter, she let 
herself go. 

‘It is a strange, an unnatural thing/ she broke 
forth, ‘ that I should he gathering all the know- 
ledge I have of my father from a — a person 
whom I have met in the most casual way ’ 

‘And that, you would say, Miss Raynor/ 
interrupted Mr Doughty, ‘not under the most 
favourable circumstances.' 

‘Certainly/ said she for she could not spare 
him nefiv— ‘not under the most favourable 
circumstances. But that I have been ignorant 
of my father, or of his condition, is not my 
fault. It is his own — or \ ours, who have come 
between us. When he first wrote to me three 
years* ago, why did he refuse to see me? Was 
it you that persuaded him to that?’ 

‘I, Miss Raynor?’ exclaimed Mr Doughty, 4 
stopping again — th:. Mme in the sheerest amaze- 
ment. ‘God forbid! you little know, Miss 
Raynor. You totally misunderstand me ;’ and 
his hands began to tremble as he clasped them 
on the head of his stick. ‘I would spend my 
last shilling with your father : 1 have spent it 
oftencr than once ! I would give my last drop 
of blood — such as it is — to serve him ! I come 
between you ? I persuade him not to see liis 
own daughter — and such a daughter ? You 
little know !’ 

‘Forgive me/ said she in an impulse of self- 
reproach when she saw his distress. ‘No doubt 
I have wrongly accused you. But how can I 
understand if you will not explain ? Do not 
tell me any more about my father’s life : lie 
can tell me that himself ; but tell me, as you 
promised, bow you come to be receiving letters 
intended for him, and what you meant by saying 
lie knew nothing of it V 

‘Miss Raynor/ said Mr Doughty, ‘bear with 
me an instant, and I will tell you succinctly. 
It was I that saw the announcement in the 
papers of your appointment as mistress in the 
College for Ladies. I showed it to your father, 
and begged him, almost on my knees, to make 
himself known to you ; hut he refused absolutely 
to do so, for reasons which he thought sufficient, 
but which I ventured to consider inadequate. 
Your father’s situation was at that particular ; 
moment desperate ; our uncle— ahem ! — well, 
Miss Raynor, it w T as desperate beyond anything 
you can dream of desperation.’ 

‘Perhaps/ said Isabel, ‘I can dream more in 
accordance with reality than you imagine.’ 

4 At any rate, Miss Raynor, to understand how 
I came to do what I am about to relate to you 
that I did, you must know that I had for years 
been accustomed to act, if I may be allowed the 
comparison, ns jackal to the lion, and that it had 
become necessary for me to assume the entire 
control of # our joint affairs, your father’s and 
my own, financial and other. I would relate 
to you how that liad become necessary, but 
you have signified to me that it would not be 
agreeable/ t 
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‘Not now, nlease, * said Isabel; ‘go on merely 
with your explanation/ 

‘Very good, Miss Raynor, 1 said Mr Doughty. 

* When we were in a tight place- that is to say, 
when we found ourselves in straitened circum- 
stances * 

‘ In short, when you were hard up/ 

‘ ill short, when we were hard up, it was 

I who had to find relief from our embarrassment : 
it devolved upon me to find replenishment for j 
the exchequer/ I 

‘l)o you mean/ asked Isabel coldly, ‘in plain 
words that you have had to keep my father? 1 1 
‘ Not at all. Do not misunderstand me, I , 
pray. I am not uttering complaint ; I am but : 
stating a fact. And I ask you to remember that , 
I said I was jackal to the lion. It therefore fell 
upon me, when provision for our wluits was 
required, to go the round to find occupation for 
the refined pen of your father, or, failing that, for 
my own rude quill/ 

4 And if both of these failed V asked Isabel, in 
sure expectation of the answer. * 

‘Then/ said Mr Doughty, ‘I would try to find 
temporary accommodation from a friend. Both 
these resources failed us at the time I spoke 
of/ 

‘Now I understand completely/ said Isabel. 
‘The jackal had one trick — one resource— more 
than tlie lion/ 

‘I ventured to suggest to your father* 

*1 understand/ interrupted Isabel. ‘You sug- 
gested to iny father that he should apply to me 
for help, and he would not hear of it ; he said 
he was not yet fallen so low as to ask his 
daughter, a girl only beginning life for herself, 
for such help as his weakness or his wickedness 
would not allow him to provide for himself. 
Was not that what he said?* she demanded 
eagerly. 

‘Miss Raynor/ said Mr Doughty, ‘you are as 
clever as you are charming. lie spoke much to 
that effect.’ 

* Mr Doughty/ said Isabel, 4 1 shall be obliged 
to you exceedingly if you will not pay me com- 
pliments. — You, however, had not t lie* same view 
as my father, your old chief. You therefore 
wrote to me in his name, telling him nothing 
of it.’ 

‘ What first made me think of it was that my 
handwriting was not unlike your father’s/ 

‘And you received from me a certain sum of 
money, which I had sent as to my father/ 

‘And which, Miss Raynor/ said Mr Doughty, 
‘I religiously expended on your father, and on 
him alone.* 

‘ Oh, that is not a point we need discuss. Thu 
jackal, l suppose, is wortliy of his hire/ 

‘Miss Raynor/ said Mr Doughty with palpable 
emotion — he had stopped again and facet! her 
with his hands clasped on his stick — ‘you should 
not say that it is unworthy of you to stab 
so cruelly one who has learned to admire your 
generous qualities, even though that orie is the 
miserable, broken individual before you. You 
should not -you should not, really/ His lip 
trembled witfi emotion, and a tear sprang in his 
eye, which he ferociously fiicked away with his 
finger. ‘If there is one person in the world 
whom I care for besides the chief, it is yourself, 
and I expect you to believe me when I say that 


whenever I have applied to you it lias been 
only on your father’s account, and that what- 
ever you have bestowed in answer to my appli- 
cations has been strictly expended on your futner 
to the uttermost farthing/ 

‘I believe you/ said Isabel, impulsively giving 
him her liuiuL ‘ Forgive me/ 

She was so sorry for the pain she had evidently 
given the poor creature, and she so saw him 
touched with a pathetic dignity, that a new 
re\ ulsion of feeling came upon her in which she 
could almost have kissed him to assuage the pain 
she had caused. But the trembling and spas- 
modic fervour with which he grasped her prof- 
fered hand drove back all such inclination. 

‘Are we not nearly there yet?’ she asked, 
going on again. 

‘To tell you the simple truth, Miss Raynor/ 
said Mr Doughty, now less constrained and more 
cheerful, ‘your father is not in our rooms/ 

Isabel stopped at once. ‘ Where is he, then V 
she asked. 

‘At this precise moment he is waiting in a 
j certain house in a lane off the Ratcliff Highway 
for his bill to be paid.’ 

4 Bill ?— for what ? Not — not for drink V asked 
Isabel with a new horror upon her. 

‘No, Miss Raynor, not for drink* That is not 
the form the chief’s refreshment takes.’ 

‘What is it, then?* demanded Isabel. ‘Tell 
me the truth. I hope 1 am not afraid or 
ashamed to hear what you may have to say/ 

‘Well, Miss Raynor, in a word : the devil that 
| has tempted him and brought him to his present 
; pass is opium. I have seen its accursed method 
[ of working— excuse my strong epithet— from its 
I initial stage. He began to smoke opium from 
| an innocent and laudable motive, nothing less, 

! indeed, than to find “copy” to be sold for what 
it would bring in the Magazine market to furnish 
forth the expenses attendant on your birth. lie 
visited an opium den of the East End in the days 
when both opium dens and the East End pro- 
( perly so called were much more dangerous places 
j to enter than they are now. He went there by 
: himself, and some time later he piloted no less 
a person than Charles Dickens thither. I am 
declaring to you the simple truth. But he did 
not make a habit of smoking the seductive drug 
until your poor mother’s death. Then he was 
distracted, and could find no comfort in any- 
thing, and forgetfulness only in his opium sleep. 
—My dear Miss Raynor, let the rest be silence/ 

‘Mr Doughty/ exclaimed Isabel, without a 
| moment’s hesitation, ‘let us go at once and pay 
j liis bill and get ' him out of the dreadful 
place ! * 

| ‘My dear young lady/ said Mr Doughty, ‘I 
• should say “agreed” with the utmost alacrity, 
were it not that my purse is absolutely empty. 
To say truth,’ added lie, with an attempt to laugh 
which sounded rusty and unused, ‘ I had looked 
forward to a remittance from you to-night to 
! release him/ 

‘Come/ said she hurriedly. ‘Which way must 
we go? I have money.’ 

Mr Doughty set his face towards the New 
North Road. Isabel swept along the pavement 
at a pace which somewhat taxed Mr Doughty’s 
rheumatic limbs to maintain. 

‘We must take a cab/ said he. ‘And will 
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it not be best for me to go alone? It is a 
dangerous region for a young lady to venture 
into, more particularly at this time of night.’ 

4 A cab by all means/ said Isabel ; 4 but I shall 
go with you ; I am not afraid.* 

4 It is/ said he, 4 for you to ordain, Miss Raynor, 
and for me to obey. It must be a four-wheeler 
then.* ^ 

They hurried on in silence, till they had passed 
Mrs Ackland Snow’s again, and were nearing the 
New North Rond. 

4 He goes off, I suppose/ said Isabel, 4 at inter- 
vals to this place, and remains there till you find 
him and release him?’ 

4 Exactly so/ said Mr Doughty. 

4 How long has he been gone this time V asked 
she. 

‘Three days/ answered he. 

‘Three days ! I should have thought that was 
enough to kill a man ! Dreadful ! Dreadful ! 
Let us make haste ! ’ 

When they reached the New North Road, Mr 
Doughty produced from his waistcoat pocket a 
whistle and blew a call, which was speedily 
answered by the appearance of a four-wheeler. 
He opened the door, and when Isabel had filtered 
the cab he closed it again. 

4 But are you not coming V she a.-ked. 

4 1 am counng certainly/ answered Mr Doughty. 
‘But my place is with the driver on the box.’ 

4 1 cannot hear of such a tiling/ said Isabel. 

4 You will catch cold : you are not wrapt up.’ 

4 1 am unite sufficiently clothed, thank you, 
Miss Raynor ; and I would prefer, if you will 
permit me, to sit on the box and smoke a pipe.’ 

Thus it came to pass that Isabel did not hear 
what instructions were given to the driver ; and 
they drove away, on and on, through regions to 
her altogether unknown. She remembered, how- 
ever, that Mr Doughty had said t hut the opium 
den was near the Ratcliff Highway, and she was 
familiar enough with her map of London to know 
the direction they must take. They passed down 
the New North Road ; and presently they left 
the bustle and the glare behind, and rolled 
through darkness and comparative* silence, with 
large comfortable-seeming houses on either hand, 
where in the past had dwelt substantial men 
from the City, whose descendants or successors 
have gone farther afield ; over the dark and 
gruesome canal with evil-smelling chemical works 
on the one hand and tall square piles of sweet- 
smelling wood on the other ; on again through 
the darkness, picked out here and there at wide 
intervals with tali and despondent gas lamps, 
and out again into clamour and bustle, blazing 
gas in shops and gin palaces and flaring naphtha 
on the stalls ; and then out into what was 
plainly a great thoroughfare and past an impos- 
ing church, withdrawn deep into the shadows at 
the junction of two ways, and looking serenely 
and pityingly down on the surging tides of human 
life, business and pleasure, sin and sorrow, that 
met about its gates ; on and still on. 

During this progress, with the deafening rattle 
of the wheels and of the slung windows in her 
ears, Isabel passed into a semi-conscious state. She 
knew she was wearing farther and farther east ; 
she saw how different were the scenes she was 
passing through from those to which she was ac- 
customed in the neighbourhood of her lodgings, a 


good many miles behind her ; and she wondered 
anew at the vast, the mysterious London in which 
she dwelt. She was a tolerably learned young 
lady, and she was able to compare in her mind 
the great capitals of the world — to compare, at least, 
what she had read of those in the pa .4 with what 
she knew of this in the present and she said to 
herself that, though Rome was great, and Babylon 
was great, ami Nineveh, and Thebes, yet London 
was greater far by reason, not of fine buildings 
and a ‘general impression of magnificence and 
imposing outward show, but of its vastness and 
its swarm of men and women, each in an orderly 
way doing that which is right in his own eyes, 
none daring to make him afraid. The wonder 
of London, she felt, is its people. Then she went 
on to think particularly of her father — a weak 
| unit swimming, floating hither and thither in 
| this serf of humanity. Now that she was defi- 
! nitcly set out to find him, her anxiety concerning 
him and her horror of his situation had changed 
into a kind of gentle romantic expectation. She 
had read of De Quincey, Coleridge, and other 
| confirmed consumers of opium, and the glamour 
of these names made her father’s fault appear less 
a vice than an amiable and poetic weakness. 

She was rudely awakened out of these dreams 
by the stoppage oi ...e cab and the appearance of 
Mr Doughty at the door. He sai<* it was neces- 
sary to descend there and to walk a little way. 
She descended, and walked along the pavement 
by his side— not without a tremor or two, for 
dark, foreign, and wild-looking men— browned 
and baked with wind and sun — stared curiously 
at her as she passed. They came to the corner 
of a dark and noisome alley, which they were 
about to turn down, when they were accosted by 
a policeman. He looked hard at Mr Doughty. 

4 Oh/ said he, 4 it’s you is it, sir? Your chief 
down there again, I suppose. Is the lady going 
down with you V 

4 Yes, policeman/ said Mr Doughty, in his pro- 
foundest tones, ‘the lady thinks it necessary to 
go with me : she thinks it absolutely neces- 
sary.’ 

4 In that case, ma’am- or miss/ said the police- 
man — 4 1 must go down with you — only to see 
that no harm comes to you ; for they ’re a queer 
lot down there.’ 


PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Panoramic Photography has been the dream of 
scientific workers with the camera for nigh half 
a century, and therefore to have achieved com- 
plete success in a field ol work exceedingly diffi- 
cnlt is indeed to have reached a pinnacle of 
photographic and sc fen tific renown. The inven- 
tion of the 4 Panoram ’ by Colonel R. W. Stewart, 
commanding the Royal Engineers of the Western 
! District, at Devonpoit, must be classed as one of 
the most important photographic inventions of 
1 the ;ige, and as being in advance of anything of 
its kind up to the present. When the gallant 
officer took up the question, he entered upon 
the work with a knowledge of the difficulties 
which surrounded it- and, indeed, as he pro- 
ceeded these became even more marked — but 
determined to proceed and succeed. As may be 
supposed, he lmd to invent, discard, and rein- 
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vent, throwing over ideas. which had seemed to 
be in theory exactly what were necessary, but 
which failed when carried out. Ami so model 
after model was made and set aside. But the 
inventor was on the right track, and at last came 
to a point, and the adoption of a principle which 
would accomplish the end sought for. 

At this juncture Colonel Stewart met Mr W. 
Gage Tweedy of Plymouth, who had, it appeared, 
been also considering the subject, and who had 
published a valuable contribution to the question 
in 1863. The correct principle was secured in 
the camera which Colonel Stewart had designed 
when lie met Mr Tweedy, and that gentleman's 
clever mechanical skill lias enabled the two 
to produce an instrument which it may be said 
is practically perfect. It is at once an in- 
strument of great delicacy of action, but at the 
same time of simplicity of working, and iti results 
are always the same. As this will meet the 
view of many who are interested in photographic 
work, but who lay no claim to being scientists, 
it may be stated that the results are brought 
about by means of a camera of exceedingly ihode- 
rate dimensions -much smaller than would be 
necessary for the production of views in the 
ordinary way - pivoted at a central point, and 
standing on a tripod head, in appearance much 
after the usual manner. Within the camera is 
clockwork mechanism worked by a spring, this 
being wound up from time to time. The gear 
being set in motion, a roller begins automatically 
to wind upon it the sensitised celluloid film 
which is contained upon another roller, a pres- 
sure roller keeping it taut and bearing upon 
another roller. This last roller is what actually 
secures the action of the camera, as a shaft from 
it passes through the bottom of the camera, and 
has at its lower end a pulley, around which pass 
two turns of a band of silk which revolves the 
stand to which the camera is attached, and, 
of course, the camera itself. While the sensi- 
tised film is being unrolled, and the camera is, 
as it were, also unrolling the view upon the 
film, the motion being exactly at the same rate, 
the picture falls upon the film as though it 
were still. 

It will thus he seen that the action of unrolling 
the film is the source of the motion of the camera. 
The idea is clever, and the execution is perfect 
and accurate. The focus is a fixed one, though 
it would be possible to arrange for the use of 
lenses of varying foci, and, of course, of change 
of speed in the movement of the camera itself. 

Tile arrangements whereby exposure is made 
are as clever and complete as are the points 
already referred to. The camera being ready 
and wound up, it is carefully levelled — by a level 
attached — and directed to the point from which 
a start is to be made. It is set in motion by a 
pneumatic release, this allowing a fly to rotate 
at a determined speed, arranged by the operator, 
controlling the unrolling of the film and the 
speed of the camera. The photographic image 
impinges upon the film through a V-shaped 
aperture, answering to the usual diaphragm of 
a camera, and gives the required relative ex- 
posure to foreground and to slcy. Thift aperture 
can be varied in size and shape, and can be 
arranged in combination with the speed of the 
camera to practically obtain an instantaneous 


effect. The rotation of the camera can be stopped 
at the completion of the circle, or at any point 
within it that may be desired*; or, as it may be 
put in the terse words of the inventor, ‘it will 
gratify the photographer’s wants, whether these 
be confined to the limits of the parish pump 
| or embrace a full sweep of the horizon.’ 

I Of course, so complete and beautiful an instru- 
ment could hardly have been secured but for the 
| aid of such a flexible and transparent material 
as celluloid. The earlier attempts of inventors- 
| were directed to the production of pictures upon 
curved and flat plates. In 184.0, Martens, an 
engraver of Paris, sought to secure such pictures- 
by the bending of a Daguerreotyne plate into 
a cylindrical curve. A lens placed opposite to 
the centre of the curve deposited the photo* 
graphic image, through a slit, upon the plate; and 
a considerable measure of success followed these 
efforts. Some nine years later he used a modifi- 
cation of his first invention, with flat plates. 
Gavellu, in 1848, in Paris, created considerable 
stir by the exhibition of panoramic pictures 
viewed through a lens. He a] >pears to he con- 
sidered the first who had gone into the matter 
in a thoroughly scientific manner. As an officer 
of Engineers lie probably approached the ques- 
tion with a view to its use in connection with 
military surveying; and he patented the idea in 
England in 1857, proposing to use paper as the 
flexible material for the photographic image. 
But after Gavella in 1848, llenry Fox Talbot in 
1849 may be said to have gone forward by pro- 
posing to use coated paper fur ‘ panoramic views 
of scenery which were produced upon a curved 
surface by the movement of the object glass of 
the camera. 7 In 1857, Burnett, an English worker, 
proposed modifying a roller slide lor paper so 
as ‘to take a view all round in one piece.’ In 
the same year Ross, of New York, proposed to 
take the complete circle in three flat plates of 
one hundred and twenty degrees each. 

One of the most interesting efforts in the pro- 
blem of panoramic photography was l)r Cheval- 
lier’a plane table, submitted to the Societe d’En- 
courngement, of Paris, in 1858. In this case the 
picture passing through the lens was deflected 
upon a plane table. Each sector of the plate 
could be impressed with the photographic image. 
It does not appear that the apparatus came into 
practical use. 

The Pantascopic camera of Johnson, patented 
in 1864, appears to be the camera described by 
Mr Tweedy of Plymouth in 1863. It was de- 
signed iipou the revolving principle, and so far 
as it went produced very excellent results. 

Several workers were considering the matter 
and inventing between 1864 and 1884, when the 
Cylindrograph of Moessard was invented. It was 
somewhat similar in type to Martens’s instrument, 
the lens being pivoted in the centre, and a flexible 
celluloid film in a dark slide being used for 
the production of the photographic image. It is 
necessarily a large instrument as compared with 
that of Colonel Stewart. And though its work 
is good, yet it is costly, for a recently constructed 
instrument, made for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, cost one hundred pounds or more, and 
was of very considerable weight and size. This 
camera took pictures of a length of forty-five 
inches by eighteen, though we believe less than 
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one hundred and eighty degrees were coiiipre- 
h ended. 

Immediately preceding the 4 Panoram,* the j 
1 Cyclograplie 9 of Damoiseau may be said to | 
have been the latest step in panoramic cameras, j 
It is used with a film which unrolls auto - 1 
matically, but is somewhat heavy and unwieldy, 
as well as rather complicated in action for general 
working. ... . I 

From our rdsumd of the work of inventors, it 
will be seen that great scientific knowledge has 
been brought to bear upon the subject, and it is 
perhaps on its scientific side that the * Panoram ’ 
will be most useful. In connection with survey- 
ing, and especially in mountainous and inacces- 
sible regions, it is believed that the instrument 
will be immensely valuable because of its perfect 
work. Those whose knowledge enables them 
to judge will readily see that there is a very 
large field for the use of such a camera ; indeed, 
we believe the Royal Geographical Society is 
likely to take it up. Already, though it may be 
said to have been but just completed, the fame of 
the instrument is growing ; and in Germany it 
has created a strong impression in scientific mili- 
tary circles. In other parts of the world also, a 
keen interest has been awakened. It is patented 
in tall the principal countries of the world. 

Though devised for such amb’tious work as 
that to which it may particularly lie devoted, yet 
it cannot but be admitted to be a triumph of 
simplicity, for its mechanism has nothing of a 
cumbrous character about it, and it does its work 
directly. Several pictures eight inches wide by 
sixty inches long can be secured in a camera 
which weighs under four pounds, and the worker 
who has hitherto been content to do quarter-plate 
work may now make more ambitious attempts, 
and not be more heavily laden than he has 
hitherto been. As the inventors have also devised 
means by which these panoramic negatives shall 
produce pictures to be thrown upon a screen, 
one may confidently expect much instruction and | 
entertainment for the general public, as these j 
pictures are displayed. And so science may be 
promoted while those not scientifically inclined 
may be benefited. 


BY ACCIDENT. 

By II. F. Abell. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAF. I. 

Every Thursday Mr Richard Marsden dined 
with his uncle Christopher at the palatial resi- 
dence of the latter in Portland Place. Every 
Thursday uncle and nephew disagreed and parted 
in high dudgeon with each other— an odd state 
of afiairs, and the more so because the eccentric 
old bachelor loved his handsome young nephew 
very dearly, and the feeling was warmly recip- 
rocated. The disagreement was always on the 
same point— the fixed, and, from the avuncular 
point of view, unaccountable, determination of the 
young man not to take unto himself as wife the 
young woman who had been selected by his uncle 
as most eligible for that position. The discussion 
came up at odd times — sometimes during dessert, 
sometimes when uncle and nephew were having 
their final smoke together, but it never failed 
to come up. 


Old Mr Christopher Marsden, although a 
bachelor, loved the society of the fair sex, and 
at his weekly dinners almost as regular a guest 
as Dick Marsden was Marian Akhurst. For 
this young lady old Mr Marsden had a respect 
which almost amounted to worship. She was 
! a nursing ‘sister,’ the daughter of one of Mr 
Christopher’s oldest friends, and having been 
left an orphan at an early age, had been obliged 
to turn to and fight her own battle in life. 
Strangely enough, her first professional visit 
was to Portland Place ; and it was as nurse by 
Mr Christopher’s bedside during a long and 
trying illness that she had impressed herself 
upon his mind as being the very wife for his 
nephew, his only relation in the world. She 
was a biown -haired, brown-eyed girl of two or 
three u*id twenty, with a kind, smiling face and 
a gentle manner, which familiarity with human 
suffering had not roughened ; and although she 
was unfashionable enough to call herself Marian 
Akhurst instead of Sister Beata or Sister Laeh- 
rynm, her name was already a household word 
in the mouths of those whose business lay in the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

Ever} 7 Thursday evening at dessert Mr Christo- 
pher urged upo:» his nephew the advisability, - 
nay, the necessity, of his marrying Marian 
Akhurst. *1 cannot conceive,’ he would say, 
‘how you can be such a blind fool as to throw 
away the chance of marrying such a girl. The 
gill loves you ; 1 am sure of that ; and as to the 
question of £ s. d. — why, you may leave that 
to me.’ 

The young man’s answer was invariable : 4 1 
cannot.’ 

‘ You cannot !’ the old gentleman would retort. 
‘What on earth do you mean? You’re young; 
you ’re unfettered ; you ’ve good — nay, splendid 
prospects. The girl’s a lady, and yet you bleat 
out “I cannot!” Have you asked her? — No. 
Have you sounded her?— No. I’m an old 
bachelor because I never happened to meet the 
girl who would suit me. Rut you ! Pooh ! It 
disgusts and annoys me !’ 

The young man bore the reproaches quietly ; 
he never flared lip and made impatient replies ; 
he never argued ; lie simply said : ‘ 1 cannot.’ 

This imperturbability angered the old gentle- 
man far more than retort or discussion would 
have done, and in his determination not to com- 
prehend it, he overlooked the possibility of the 
young man’s having a very sufficient reason for 
liis invariable ‘ I cannot.* 

Poor fellow ! lie had. Marian Akhurst was 
to him his good angel on earth ; lie loved her 
passionately and devotedly, lie would have shed 
his heart’s blood, cw would have gone to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to serve her. He 
knew that she loved him ; and yet lie was forced 
to treat her as an ordinary acquaintance, and 
dared not say that which his sorrowing heart 
often urged him to say. 

Ami she knew that the handsome young man 
with the splendid prospects had a sorrow which 
could be healed by no earthly skill, and that for 
acting in direct opposition to his longings he had 
sufficient Reason. 

Upon one Thursday evening the disagreement 
between uncle and nephew was so marked that, 
as no ladies were of the party, and the young 
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man foresaw that the unpleasantness would be 
continued until his usual hour for taking his 
leave, he pleaded indisposition, and went away 
early. He walked to Regent’s Circus, and took 
an eastward -bound omnibus. At the Bank he 
alighted, and passing along Throgmorton Street, ; 
followed Bishopsgate Street until he reached a 
many-lighted edifice upon the facade of which 
appeared in gas letters tho legend ‘ Arcadia Music 
Hall.' He did not enter, but sauntered jip and 
down the crowded pavement with his weekly 
cigar in his mouth until the clocks struck ten, 
when lie turned down a narrow side-lane, and 
waited at a door illuminated by a feeble lamp, 
around which were lounging half-a-dozen youths 
of tlie usual East End type. Every now and 
then people passed out at the door. When they 
were men, the youths took no notice., When 
they were women, the youths stopped their loud 
chalf and mirth and assumed the airs of gallants, 
just as they had seen more gilded youths do at 
the stage doors of similar establishments farther 
west. i 

Presently a tall girl wrapped in an ulster came 
to the door. The youths nudged each other, and 
the name ‘Stunning Gipsy Jane’ passed from 
mouth to mouth. Dick Marsden approached her, 
took the paper parcel from her hand, offered her 
his arm, and walked away with her— with his 
wife. They walked in silence for some minutes. 
Then Dick said : 4 Well, Leah, how did the new 
song go off V 

4 What ? do you mean “ Caught him on the ’op ?” 
— Oh, very well. Three encores and a bouquet. 
But the chorus wants spice, and I’ll have to 
have it. If you won’t write for the people, the 
people won’t have anything to say to me. It’s 
all jolly fine to be a gentleman, and to say you 
won’t.— What is it? Pollute your pen with 
spice ? But if 1 ’m to keep my engagement at the 
Arcadia I must sing spice, and that’s all about 
it.’ 

Dick made no reply. They went on together 
in the rain and fog of the November night until 
they reached Leadenluill Street ; here they turned 
down, and after proceeding some distance, they 
entered a narrow, lanipless alley, and stopped 
at the door of one of those grimy little old 
London City houses which defy, with unaccount- 
able pertinacity,' the sweeping operations of the 
modern edile. 

Dick entered with a latchkey, and one step 
took them into a shabby little room filled with 
a fog of strong tobacco smoke. The author of 
this was a tall, powerful man with a bad, hand- 
some face, on which was stamped gipsy as plain 
as could be. He was lying at full length on 
a decayed sofa, a clay pipe in his mouth, and 
a tumbler of hot mixture at his elbow. 

‘Hullo!’ said Dick, ‘you’re here, are you?’ 

‘Yes, I’m here,’ growled the nnti. ‘1 suppose 
you don’t object to your wife’s father being 
here V 

‘Precious little good objecting,’ said v Dick. 
4 Wlmt do you want ?* 

4 Just to keep an eye on you, that’s all,’ replied 
the man. 4 1 suppose you ’ve been havin’ a blow- 
out in Portland Place. Did you get anything 
out of the “old geeser?”* 

4 1 don’t understand you. Who’s the “old 
geeser? ’” 


‘Why, your precious uncle. Did he come 
down with the dollars?* 

‘ Of course not. Why should he V 

‘Why should he?’ repeated the man almost 
fiercely, as he got up from the sofa— ‘why 
shouldn’t he? That’s the tip. Look here, Mr 
Marsden. I reckon it’s about time we came to 
some understanding.’ 

‘All right! We’ll see to tlmt,* said Dick, 
who perceived his father-in-law to be in an 
aggressive mood. ‘Suppose you go home and 
leave me to my— my home.’ 

Home ? Home, indeed ! Well worthy of the 
accent of disgust and despair which the young man 
threw into his pronunciation of the word. 

‘Not till I have an understanding,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Yes, yes ; go away, father,’ said Mrs Marsden, 
who was trying to toast a bloater at the half- 
expired fire. She had taken off her hat and ulster, 
and was revealed as a tall, fine young woman, 
with a true Romany face, which in itself was 
strikingly handsome, but upon which the tale 
of her wretched life as a low-class music hall 

■ singer was being rapidly told. ‘Go home. I’ll 
see about it.’ 

‘Not you. You’re a fool, and lie’s a knave. 
Thought it was a fine thing to marry a gentle- 
man, you did. Talked about your brougham 
j and your villa on the Thames, and all the rest 
of it ; and what’s it all amount to? That you ’ve 
! gone and married a gentleman who 1ms to write 
| for his bread-and-butter ; who can’t afford to 
keep you as the poorest tradesman in the parish 
keeps" his wife, although he has a rich uncle, 
* and do go aguzzling in Portland Place every 
Thursday. Strikes me if I was to go to Portland 

■ Place and say who I was, there ’d be something 
done ; it do.’ 

Dick Marsden took some rousing, but, like 
most men of the kind, when roused, meant what 
he said and did what he threatened. ‘Are you 
going away V he asked quietly. 

His wife’s father reseated himself on the sofa 


by way of reply. 

‘ I think, Mr Hearn, you had better go,’ said 
Dick, very quietly— so quietly, that a gentleman 
would have understood him to mean wlmt he 
said. 

‘S’posc I don’t choose to leave my child’s 
house,’ said Hearn. 

‘Your child’s house! My house, you mean,’ 
replied Dick. 

‘Do you pay all the rent for it? Did your 
money buy this whisky ? Haven’t you never 
j borrowed money of her hard earnings ? Your 
house ! ’ sneered the gipsy. 

The words went home ; for Dick knew very 
well that for singing comic songs at the Arcadia 
his wife could get as much in a month as he 
could make in three out of his work for tho 
Hemisphere and other journals.’ 

‘Besides,’ continued Hearn, ‘I’m short o* 
cash.* 

‘ Well, I can’t help you,’ said Dick. 

‘Then what’s the use of going to dine* 

| began Ilearn, but was interrupted by Dick, whose 
blood was up. 

‘My house or not,* he said, ‘it’s my home, and 
I want you out of it. Come ! * 

The big man did not stir. Dick, although not 
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training of a public school for nothing ; and if his usual. 1 

miserable life was telling its tale on his appear- ‘And he’ll be away for the rest of the 
ance, on his muscles and wind, he was still a winter V 


formidable antagonist for a bloated, la/.y, dissi- * Yes.’ 

pated man, no matter of what size. So he quietly ‘ And that great lovely house shut up because 
lifted Mr Hearn up by the collar of his coat, there’s nobody but fat, lazy servants to live in 
despite his struggles, until he was on his feet, it, and we’re obliged to pig it in two miserable 


despite his struggles, until he was on his feet, j it, and we re obliged to pig it m two miserable 
and then ran him along to the door, shot him ' rooms in a back lane ! Oh, how I wish I was 
out into the lane, and slammed the door in his 1 rich !* . 

face, all in less than a couple of minutes. ‘I’ll | ‘If you were rich to-morrow, you *d be a pauper 
serve him like that every time he comes here in ■ before your next birthday,’ said her husband 
that condition,’ said Dick, lighting his pipe, j bitterly. 

‘It’s becoming intolerable. When I married Leah made no reply, but sat close in to the 


you, I didn’t bargain for your father.’ 


poor fire, her face darkened by a pensive frown 


‘And as little did I think when I married you,’ j which was almost terrible, one hand supporting 
retorted the girl fiercely between the mouthfuls J her chin, the other clutching the arm of the chair 
of her bloater, ‘what I was doing. When you until thedviiuckles stood out like knobs of ivory, 
came sniggering and smiling about me, ami called For almost an hour she remained thus motionless, 
me your gipsy queen, and swore you couldn’t When she turned round, her husband was fast 
sleep for thinking of me’ asleep on the sofa. She rose noiselessly, put on 


‘ 1 was a young fool,’ put in Dick. her hat and ulster, paused at the door for a 

‘I thought 1 was in for a good thing. I had moment, as if agitated oy a doubt, and then went 
lots of other offers of marriage ; but you had the j out into the darkness. 

gift of the gab, and’ Dick was a sound sleeper despite his woes, and 

‘Why, you made me marry you!’ interposed J often preferred* to pass the night on the sofa to 
her husband. ‘You threatened me with an j sleeping in the stuFv garret up-stairs; so that 
action if I didn't. 1 never said I was rich, or if lie awoke and missed her, he would but think 
ever should he rich.’ that she had gone up to bed, and would just turn 

‘No; but I knew you would he,’ said the over and continue his sleep. 

girl. 

‘Yes; that’s the whole thing in a nutshell,’ 

said Dick. ‘Money! money! money! You’ve ABOUT THE DAIIiA SAXIEH. 

had all I ever had, and you get it now, and how m , .. c ,, n ... , , v , . , . 

it goes I don’t know ’ That P 0, tl0n of tlie Bntlsh P ubl,c wlllch 18 

« Well, 1 owe a lot now,’ said the girl. interested in our relations with Egypt, and there- 

‘Owe money ■ What for?’ fore also in the question of ‘Conversion,’ which 

‘Cards.’ has been a bone of contention between our 

‘ You owe money for cards ! Shameful ! Who Government and that of F ranee, will have often 
do you play with V noticed in the newspapers the words ‘ Daira 

‘The other girls at the hall and their friends Sanieh ;’ but it is to he presumed that only 
sometimes With fathers friends sometimes. fapitalists concerned directly with Egyptian 

SnighV 1 * 80 fumla, who are not a very numerous class, will 

‘Very pretty indeed! And you expect me in 8 eacml know what tl,e y menn - 11 is our 
to pay your dirty card-sharping friends what purpose to explain in a sentence or two their 
you owe them? Why, if I hail the money, I signification, and then to describe, from personal 
wouldn’t pay it. And pray, what are you going observation, some of the features of one of the 
to do T great establishments of this institution. 

‘ I don’t know. I ’ve thought of going to your The Daira Sanieh is a financial organisation 
father Svante 11,11 evel T^ lin lw 1 hat’s what w ] 1 i c i l was originated in 18(53 by the Khedive 

‘Then it would be the very worst day’s work Ism ! dl " ilU t ] , y ,bj< f f of monopolising the sugar 
you ever did in your life. My uncle knows and P r0( ^ction of Egypt for his personal profit. It 
suspects nothing of my marriage. If he had the was founded upon loan capital, which at tirst 
faintest idea that I \vas married, and married accumulated rapidly, but latterly its increase was 
to a music hall singer, I think it would kill slow. At one time it was believed to amount to 
him.’ nearly eight millions mid three-quarters sterling. 

All the better for us, remarked the hardened, The institution is under the direction of three 
desperiite g!rl. , , comptrollers— one English, one French, and one 

, “ '■» *<*« “>■ - “ - 
me of every penny he would have left me. Not nu es °f nan ow -gauge lailway. It employs dur- 

tliat I care for his money ; it won’t bring hnppi- in g thejmrvest season about fifteen thousand men 
ness, and I have no debts ; but I wouldn’t do the in labours connected with the factories ; and in- 
dear old man such harm.’ directly gives employment to a much larger nnm- 

‘Dear old fiddlestick ! ’ said Leah con tern ptu- her of men, women, and children in the cutting 
ously ; ‘as if an old bachelor like him didn’t of the sugifr-cnnc and its transportation to the 
know a trick or two. Didn’t you say he was mills. The higher officials are inspectors, superin- 
going to the south of France soon?’ tending engineers, contractors for fellah labour, 

‘Yes; he goes on Monday ; and as I’m going and mafetislics ; these lost being the buyers of 
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the cane from the growers. The contractors and 
mafetishes are Turks and Egyptians ; the inspec- 
tors and engineers French, with a few English 
and Scotch. The land on which the cane is 

§ rown belongs chiefly if not entirely to the Khe- 
ive’s domain : the growers hire it under stringent 
conditions of keeping it fallow every third year, 
for the sake of recuperation. As the cane is cut 
at times which are practically fixed by the ma- 
fetishes, and is sold to the Daira Sanieli at its 
own price, no private mills being allowed, the 
growers are at the mercy of the comptrollers. 
But the conditions of purchase appear to be 
reasonable ; and growers who, through favour or 
bribery of the mafetishes, are able to get their 
cane to the mills before it spoils, make excellent 
profits. 

The establishment here referred to is that at 
Bakshecsha, eighty-five miles up the river from 
Cairo. Except where there are temples or other 
remains of antiquity, the towns and villages on 
the Nile in Middle and Upper Egypt are re- 
markably similar in aspect. Over all duriug the 
day there is ordinarily the same translucent sky 
of "a blue which may be at one time of a cobalt, 
at another of an indigo shade, but which is never 
of that milky hue which in the north we are 
accustomed to call sky-blue. The line of num- 
mulitic limestone cliffs of yellowish white on the 
Arabian bauk glaring in the sun till they are 
painful to look at ; the river, yellow, given, or 
glittering colourless. according to the point of view ; 
the shapeless mud hovels, with here and there a 
white-washed, superior house or domed mosque 
or Coptic church ; the clumps of palms over 
every considerable group of dwellings ; the river- 
banks in the later months of the summer not 
much raised above the brimming river, but in 
the spring and winter stretching as long, steep 
shelves of drying mud — in these features it is 
needless to say Baksheesha has nothing distinc- 
tive. In the town itself there are the usual 
adjuncts of towns on the Nile : an open space, 
dotted with vaults, where, as is customary in 
Egypt, a market is held on Saturdays — a market 
which indicates too plainly that the peasantry of 
one of the most fertile countries in the world 
are among the most impoverished of mankind. 
The arched brickwork ot the old disused vaults 
has in many cases fallen in, and you have to 
pick your way gingerly and avoid stepping back- 
wards, lest you should find yourself dropping 
suddenly into a hole. Twelve piastres (half-a- 
crown) would buy the whole stock of any of the 
dealers present. A small heap of beans, a small 
heap of oranges, a dozen pocket mirrors such as 
are sold in England at a penny each, a handful of 
nails, a few of the iron pkitea which are used for 
shoeing donkeys, are the usual capital of these 
rural Kothschilds of Egypt. Such a merely 
material thing as quantity of goods, however, is 
of little consequence if only the god Mammon 
be present and active. 

As we leave the market and make our way 
towards the sugar factory, we see in the fields 
women who have brought food for their husbands, 
and are kissing their hands reverently before 
presenting it. Farther on is a wom&n seated on 
the ground churning, by pulling a string attached 
to a goatskin, suspended from a beam composed of 
ribs of the palm-leaf, and containing the milk. 


Here is a group of children, boys and girls 
together, paddling in the water of a conduit which 
runs from the factory to the Bahr Jussuf, the 
canal which about this place leaves the Nile and 
conveys fertility to the Fayum. The fellaheen 
as they work in the fields are surrounded by 
innumerable birds, chiefly pigeons ; crows of a 
bluish-gray plumage, with the wings and tail 
bordered with a stripe of dark blue ; and most 
beautiful of all, the graceful white ibis, so 
called, more elegant than even the swan, though, 
of course, as being a heron, altogether different. 
Egypt is the paradise of birds. 

The sugar factory at Baksheesha is a large 
square mass of buildings, in which the materials 
of the structure of the second great London 
Exhibition are again turned to account, und is 
not unpicturesque to look at of an evening, when 
several hundreds of Arabs are sitting round it 
in circles waiting for their turn of nocturnal 
duty. About, fifteen hundred men and boys 
are employed during the season of harvesting 
and boiling, which lusts from December to 
March. The railways bringing innumerable 
trucks of cane ; the travelling rods which 
convey the cane to the four huge sets of steel 
rollers, each set driven by a large low-pressure 
steam-engine of the old beam type ; the fresh 
juice rolling from each set in a little brook ; 
the engines pumping this juice into the twenty 
or thirty vast caldrons, where it is boiled by 
steam at a high pressure ; the pumping of it 
thence into the defecators, where it is partly 
purified by being filtered through animal chur- 
coal ; the subsequent treatment in the vacuum 
pans, in the forms and the tanks, and in the 
centrifugal machines— all these matters of detail, 
though interesting to observe, may be omitted 
here, as not being different from those in sugar 
mills generally. 

The character and aptitudes of the Egyptian 
workman are a subject of much interest. Gener- 
ally, liis physicul development is magnificent. 
In race he is not absolutely homogeneous, luit 
Jie predominant type of features reminds one 
of the Mongolian more than any other ; but his 
eyes are by no means oblique, liis head is broad 
and low, and relatively small ; liis face is round, 
and his forehead depressed ; but in his body he 
is often a Hercules, a Mercury, an Apollo ; and if 
modern sculptors would get iellaheen for models, 
they might rival Phidias. But mentally the Egyp- 
tian peasant is anything but a Greek, lie is slow 
of perception, and cannot be trusted to act on his 
own judgment or to work without superintend- 
ence. An accident which happened one evening 
at the works illustrates this and other featurea 
of his character. An overlooker of the youths 
who work at the centrifugal machines let fall 
a key through a slit in the boarded iloor. He 
opened a trap-door and sent down a youth to 
get the key. The youth, overpowered by the 
carbonic acid gas which accumulates in such 
places, fell and could not rise again. The over- 
looker sent down another youth with the same 
result, and then went down himself, and died 
like his predecessors. This all happened in a 
minute or two. Here was a chamber of death 
which would have suited Kemmlor. The English 
superintending engineer was absent at the time : 
a panic seized the workmen, und serious disaster 
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was only prevented by his opportune return. 
His presence of mind soon restored order ; but 
the night was made hideous by the unearthly 
whooping of a troop of women led by the over- 
looker^ widow, who found an additional vent 
for their grief by attacking and breaking a con- 
siderable number of the windows of the building. 
The gas was shut off ; but the bodies had to 
lie as they fell, in compliance with the law, till 
tliey could be inspected by a doctor next day. 
When they were buried, no relations came to 
testify respect for the youths, from the mistaken 
fear of being held responsible for their deaths. 
The widow and children three days afterwards 
found refuge in the house, or hovel, of another 
workman, the widow, according to Mohamme- 
dan custom, accepting the position of additional 
wife. 

An Egyptian sugar factory is not a place to 
increase one’s appetite for sugar. The floors in 
many parts, but especially near the centrifugal 
machines, are allowed to get coated with a 
mixture of treacle and dirt. The workmen 
trample this mixture continually with their 
naked, unwashed feet, and then carry the 
whitened sugar from the machines into the 
weighing chamber, where it is piled in heaps ; 
and they are ^iol scrupulous to avoid walking 
over these heaps, hut inevitably deposit there 
some of the slime from their feet, it is better 
for the imagination not to conn ive the history of 
sugar from the cutting of the cane to the mouth 
of the consumer. An Egyptian sugar factory is 
not only in itself a busy place, the work going 
on day and night, but is the centre of a great 
system, of far-stretching ramifications of activity. 
Railways run first to the drying-grounds for the 
megass -sometimes called the ‘ liiassash ’ — this 
being the hard fibre of the cane, which having 
had the juice crushed out, is spread in the sun 
till it becomes combustible by the evaporation 
of its remaining moisture. A megass field is 
like a hay field, only vast in size, with white 
crushed cane spread out instead of hay, and 
hundreds of half-naked olive-skinned fellaheen 
as labourers. The engines and trucks rush about 
incessantly, for at Baksheesha there are sixteen 
separate steam-boilers adapted for burning fuel 
of large bulk and rapid combustion, and each 
of the sixteen furnaces occupies three men night 
and day in feeding it. This crowd of men, fetch- 
ing, carrying, shouting, and cheerfully busy, forms 
an animated and not unpleasant spectacle. But 
the fie his where the cane is cut arc perhaps even 
more lively. A row of men nearly naked, armed 
with short, stout, heavy knives, lop off the canes 
close to the earth, which grow at a distance of 
from two to six inches from one another. This 
space is determined by tlie distance from one 
another of rings in former canes which have been 
used for planting, this planting having been done 
by placing canes horizontally upon the ground. 
Each ring sends a root into the soil, and from 
eacli root springs a cane. If the rings are close, 
the new canes have little room, and they grow 
thin and spindle up to a great height, sometimes 
as much as twelve feet If the rings of the 
canes which were used for planting were far 
apart, the new canes are stout and short, and 
the joints are consequently close. 

Behind the cutters stands a row of biuders ; 


these bind about twenty canes together ; and the 
bundles are earned on the heads of women, youths, 
and girls to the nearest railway truck, where they 
are packed and sent to the mills. Among these 
workers are generally a few overseers with sticks, 
with which they belabour the idlers ; but in 
order that no luggard may escape, they err on 
the side of severity. It is to a European a 
singular and not very pleasant experience to see 
a creature in the form of a man stand on one 
side of a path and, as pitilessly as if he were 
hastening the progress of a file of asses, hit with 
a stick successively a score of heavily -loaded 
women and gills as they stagger past him. The 
ancient Egyptians probably treated the Israelites 
hardly worse than they treated any of then other 
slaves, and not very much worse than they now 
sometimes treat their labourers and servants. It 
is to be honed that the suffering classes of Egypt 
are thick-skinned. Certainly they do not cry out 
much ; they take blows as a matter of course, 
and do not seem to remember them. 

Among the terrors of the harvest-field are 
the watchmen. These officials have for their 
badge of office a shouldered musket, whether 
charged or not, I cannot say, and their prin- 
cipal business appev.z* to be to restrain those 
fatigued, hungry, and thirsty wretches for whom 
the fresli juice of the cane is too tempting. 
The poor fellah or fellaha, toiling and panting 
under solar rays which pour down upon the head 
unmoderated by even the slightest i nimbus’ of 
cloud, spies an opportunity when there is no 
detective eye, breaks off a few joints of cane, 
tears them up with teeth which are unmatched 
for whiteness, soundness, and regularity, and is 
in a heaven of gratified appetite such as Lmcullus, 
with all his lavishness and cooks and dainties, 
never entered : liis finest iced wine of Falernus 
was lukewarm ditch-water compared with this 
cool juice. But the Roman, it is to be pre- 
sumed, ate his dinners without interruption ; 
whereas, alas ! the poor fellah or fellaha is rudely 
brought back to the cruel side of realities by 
blows on the head and shoulders. .Nevertheless, 
while these poor people when they come to the 
harvest are so lean that their ribs and the small 
hones of their spines are prominent, they gener- 
ally contrive to go away in a condition of 
respectable fatness. 

When one can avoid seeing tlie brutality which 
is never long latent in such a scene, it is indeed 
pleasant to lie under the shelter of a stack of 
cane, forgetful of European squeamishness about 
personal dignity, and munching and sucking in 
obedience to the promptings of nature. The 
fresh juice is delicious, satisfying without cloying. 
Lei the chemists account for it as they can, it is 
digestible and wholesome, even when made into 
almost the sole article of drink and food. But it 
must be consumed absolutely fresli. The cane 
soon turns sour, e\cn when it is sealed at tlie 
ends for preservation. While thus sitting crunch- 
ing and* sucking, the kaleidoscope of gray felt 
skull-caps (‘ libdehs ’), of white turbans, of fezes, 
of olive- col on red and brown bodies, of glittering 
cane-knives, of bundles of green cane, of blue- 
gowned womfen, of black-eyed children, with its 
varying and ever delightful groupings, is a 
subject with which an eye that discovers beauty 
in form and colour can never weary. "We have 
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plenty of ‘Rebekahs at the Well/ Perhaps the 
subject is inexhaustible ; but for novelty, might 
not the artists give us Ameena, or Klmdija, or 
Ward-es-shan in the cane-field for once ? There 
would be no historical or sacred interest in the 
picture ; there would only be some very real con- 
temporary toil and suffering, which might be 
made to touch the heart in a direct way through 
the pathos of a hard lot, if indeed there were 
not more fruitful suggestions or incidents in the 
lives of the women of the British working-classes. 

If it be asked why the European officials do not 
interfere, and try to introduce milder methods of 
treating the fellaheen, the answer is, that they 
have no authority over the proprietor of the 
fields, and that moral influence is impotent on 
the banks of the Nile. If they had some form 
of material control, they would still be too much 
occupied to go out into the fields and inform 
themselves of what goes on there. With every 
facility which governmental power could give, it 
would not be possible to eradicate speedily habits 
of oppression which seem coeval with tlie race. 
In the Baksheesha factory itself I never saw a 
single blow struck. 

The higher officials were three in number-- 
a European engineer, a Syrian contractor, and 
a Mohammedan Egyptian mafetish. They shared 
a room, provided with a ‘ mastaba ’ or ottoman 
running all round, and surrounded with win- 
dows which, from the elevation of the room, 
gave a view as from a watch-tower over all 
the works. Here they smoked together with 
due Oriental gravity, and with a silence which 
was seldom interrupted except by the entrance 
of some engine-driver, Coptic clerk, overlooker, 
or other official coming for orders. The con- 
tractor was introduced to the writer of this 
sketch in these terms: ‘This is Syed Jussuf : 
he is a Syrian and a Christian : lie can talk in 
seven languages fluently, and overreach you in 
them all/ After this introduction — not very 
complimentary, it must be confessed, to the 
honesty of the one or the intelligence of the 
other— we became fast friends ; and I found Syed 
Jussuf a very interesting and, for anything f 
discovered to the contrary, a very upright man. 
He smiled pleasantly now, though afterwards I 
saw a glint in his eye, as he glanced covertly 
at the introducer, which was hardly accordant 
with his character as a Christian. The mufetish, 
though now a Mohammedan, and named Ismail, 
was by descent a Copt, but bad changed his pro- 
fession of faith, and had taken to himself three 
wives — his motives, according to his late co- 
religionists, being self-interest and the temp- 
tations of polygamy. The first time one ex- 
changes cigarettes with* a husband of three 
contemporaneous wives, one scans him closely. 
Is lie more glad or sad by reason of his, to Euro- 
pean notions, peculiar connubial arrangements ? 
What were his motives? Religious conviction, 
romance, caprice, or mere vanity ? Ismail evi- 
dently thought no ill of himself, bub was as 
characterless and as commonplace ns the laced- 
up boots and the long paletot which he wore. 

On the whole, though an establishment of the 
Daira Sanieh, or sugar-growing or sugar- harvest- 
ing, is not what one would go to Egypt specially 
to see, still, being there, these things have their 
interest, and help by the force of contrast. Their 


juxtaposition with the monuments of antiquity, 
with pyramid or sphinx, obelisk or temple, 
stimulates the imagination, and assists to fill in 
for it the vast picture of the slow inarch of 
civilisation. 


THE LAST OF THE PEPLOWS. 

By G. B. Burkin. 

Miss Maria Peplow stood on the stone doorstep 
in older mournfully to watch the carpenter’s 
assistant unscrew the brass plate which had 
braved the storms of some fivc-and-twenty 
winters, and replace it by a new one bearing a 
slightly modified legend. Peplow House was 
still what the humorous local gravedigger, when 
under the influence of beer, was facetiously ac- 
customed to describe as ‘a cemetery for young 
ladies but beneath that ghoulish statement the 
words ‘The Misses replow’ no longer appeared. 
Miss Jane Peplow, the elder sister, had basely 
deserted the flowery paths of scholastic tuition, 
and would shortly be known as Mrs Barton, 
the spouse of a benevolent provision-merchant 
in the town. Miss Maria grieved that the 
ancient family of Peplow should be disgraced 
by what, in her prim, old-fasliioned ‘French of 
Strntteforde at Bowe,’ she was wont to term a 
‘ missal! iuiiee.* Miss Jane had indeed made a 
false step, and, what was worse, had not even 
evinced a proper shame in doing it. 

When the new door-plate was screwed on — 
every twist of the screws hurt Miss Maria — she 
entered the passage, went up to Jane’s bedroom, 
and sternly opened the door. Jane, a fair-haired 
handsome woman of forty-eight — Miss Maria was 
dark, three years younger, and more aristocratic 
in appearance, with a not altogether un pleasing 
suggestion of lavender-like primness — had just 
emerged from the hands of her bridesmaid, and 
was radiant in black silk and orange blossoms. 
‘ Enter, Maria,’ she said pleasantly. ‘ I trust you 
have reconsidered your decision, and will honour 
my nuptials with your presence.’ But she quailed 
visibly. 

Miss Maria sat down. She spoke with an 
effort. ‘ If dear papa were alive,’ she said 
frostily, ‘as an officer and a gentleman he could 
not have approved of such a match— such an 
incongruous mingling with the plebeian throng ; 
it would have broken liis heart We have never 
before descended to — to combine with butter. 
Correct me if I err in this statement, Jane.’ 

Jane dared not. She had often heard the same 
remark before, but affected to treat it as wholly 
novel. 

‘You must be aware tlmt by such a marriage 
you forfeit all claim to social recognition. Al- 
ready, the baneful effect of such a descent has 
made itself felt. Two of the parlour boarders are 
about to leave. The — the ostensible pretext was 
Australian tinned meat supplied by Mr Barton. 
In reality, it was the fact of your entering into 
a matrimonial alliance with butter, perhaps oleo- 
margarine. Under the circumstances, you can- 
not expect me to— to extend the hand of cordi- 
I ality to that — that doubtless worthy person. 
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The Pe plows were always wholesale, for the few 
brief years they dabbled in commerce.’ 

‘You are very proud, Maria,’ said Jane sadly. 

• {Sometimes, I think that there are finer things to 
do in this world than to devote one’s life to the 
exaction of deference based upon mere family 
considerations.’ 

Miss Maria declined to discuss the question. 
‘Has the hymeneal chariot arrived V she asked. 

Miss Jane hastened to a window and peered 
out. The old Hyman from the lied Lion over the 
way had just affixed a white ribbon to his whip, 
and was rheumaticully climbing up on the box. 
Then, he flicked his Homan-nosed loan as it 
lumbered over to Peplow House. The flyman 
had put on his best coat for the ceremony, and 
hidden his crooked, unliveried legs in a chastely 
striped rug, as a tacit concession to the sentiment 
proper to such an abnormally solemn occasion. 

‘The — the chariot waits, sister,’ she said. Miss 
Maria would have fainted had Miss Jane called 
the ancient vehicle a fly. 

‘ Very well,’ said Miss Maria. ‘ Do not think 
I reproach you, Jane. Better the intellectual j 
refinement of a solitary crust and celibacy than J 
the parvenu plenty of tinned tongue and a bus- j 
bam l beneath one in the social scale. I am still j 
left to watch £ver the family honour.’ 

Miss Jane hesitated nervously. ‘Some day, ! 
you may be glad of a husband’s sheltering love,’ * 
she said gently. 4 The struggle has been a hard 
one, Maria. John’ 

‘I am not socially conscious of the existence 
of any individual of that name,’ said Miss Maria, 
primly tying her bonnet strings. ‘Olliciully I 
am compelled to recognise Mr Barton’s existence 
as your husband ; but as “John” — never !’ 

‘ Mr Barton,’ blushed Jane. ‘ Mr Barton wishes 
to know if you will honour him by living with 
us and giving up the sell the academy V 

Miss Maria was touched, but called up the 
family pride to maintain her faltering resolution. 
‘Jane,’ she said in the tones of a female Casabi- 
anca— ‘Jane, do not add to your other indis- 
cretions by seeking to lure me from the path of i 
duty. I do not blame you, Jane. Your confiding 
nature was no match for the wiles of one versed 
in the sophistries of the retail provision trade, 
the questionable morality which covers with an 
eleemosynary candlestick the doubtful quality 
of his dubious foreign wines ; your innocence of 
plebeian usages is the be< excuse for what you 
are about to do ; but, Jam?, much as it pains me 
to tell you so, Mrs Barton cannot be received 
within the walls of this academy. You — you 
understand V . 

‘I understand,’ faltered Jane. ‘Of course, 
Maria, with your stern sense of family duty, it 
could not be otherwise.’ 

‘No,’ said Miss Maria, with Spartan fortitude ; 
‘it could not be otherwise, Jane.’ But she 
crossed over to June and kissed her. 

‘But the — the bills?’ timidly suggested Jane. 

‘ When your name was removea from the pro- 
spectus and the door-plate of this academy,’ said 
Miss Maria, ‘you, naturally, ceased to have any 
connection with the business details of such an 
establishment. — The chariot waits. I believe it is 
customary for the bride to lend the way. As my 
elder sister, you are doubly entitled to prece- 
dence.’ 


‘Ob, sister, I’m so nervous,’ faltered Miss Jane, 
with teal's in her china-blue eyes. ‘ t ought to 
be so happy, and yet I ’in thoroughly miserable.’ 

Miss Maria shook her iron-gray lucks with 
grim determination, and led the way ; but Jane 
drew back. ‘This — this is the first quarrel we 
have ever had, sister,’ she faltered. ‘ Sister, dear 
sister, bless me before I go to my new home 
and she flung her arms round Miss Maria’s neck 
and burst into tears. 

Miss Maria lost her stony composure for a mo- 
ment, and blessed the somewhat mature bride. 
‘I — er— hope you maybe happy, Jane. I shall 
miss you, although you never could maintain dis- 
cipline in the dormitories. — Now, let us descend. 
The populace await us.’ 

The vicar was waiting to receive the party at the 
church, but even at such an eventful moment his 
first thoughts were for Miss Maria. Miss Maria 
motioned him aside with, ‘1 commit Miss Peplow 
to your care, Mr Lvesterton and Mr Kesterton 
received Miss Jane and led her up to the altar, 
Miss ^uriu following behind, and turning off at 
her own pew, sternly unconscious of the fourteen 
pupils, who giggled and wept alternately, or 
dropped surreptitious bags of rice all over the 
seats. 

Mr Barton, a middle-aged, gentlemanly man, 
hastened to meet the bride. He was supported 
by a tall, grave, individual named Farmer 
Stebbins, a mighty producer of mangolds and 
manures. Miss Maria had played with him in 
the fields, and sung with him in the choir until 
she learned from her father that Stebbins was 
beneath her socially. How could she possibly be 
on terms of intimacy with a man who supplied 
milk for her young ladies ! Miss Maria recog- 
nised him frigidly, and bowed her head in uncom- 
promising prayer. Ordinarily, she patronised 
Farmer Stebbins with a stately dignity, occa- 
sionally su far unbending as to drive out to the 
farm and pay his accounts On those occasions, 
Farmer Stebbins had exhibited a quiet pleasure 
that so majestic a little lady should honour his 
poor house by her presence. But he bad never 
before met Miss Maria on terms of social, though 
temporary, equality like the present. 

After the completion of the ceremony, Miss 
Maria went into the vestry, signed certain docu- 
ments, and drove home alone under the vigilant 
protection of her red-nosed charioteer. Nothing 
but a stern sense of duty enabled her to bear up 
against Jane’s departure. That night, for the 
first time in her life, she was unable to sleep. 
Jane had shared the same couch with her for 
thirty years, and Miss Maria had alwa\s slept 
with one hand thrown protectingly over Jane’s 
head. Presently, slu^ bethought her of a soft 
hairbrush, with the bristles upward, and. placed 
it on Jane’s pillow, but carefully removed it 
every morning lest Dorcas the housemaid should 
discover her weakness. 

And Jane and her husband waxed happier 
every ^lay, although the school grew smaller and 
smaller, until even the romantic yet elderly 
assistant-governess was dismissed and Miss Maria 
reigned alone — reigned alone, with a haggard, 
careworn took which nearly moved Jane to tears 
as she sat opposite her sister in church every 
Sunday. And then one day the crash came. 
Perkins the butcher obtained judgment by 
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default, put a greasy-looking sheriff’s olHcer ‘in 
possession ;* and Miss Maria gave np the struggle 
as she sat, with folded hands and slightly twitch- 
ing lips, watching her household gods— her dearest 
relics — being labelled and ticketed and catalogued, 
and announced for public sale ‘ without reserve. 1 

Miss Maria sternly refused all assistance from 
‘Trade,* and sat waiting among the ruins of 
her home. A few small worldly possessions 
still remained to her, but they were of little 
value. On the last afternoon which remained 
to the last of the Peplows in her old home, she 
wandered about the desolate house, and took 
a final farewell of all the precious possessions 
which were henceforth to be scattered among the 


1 She *s breaking Jane*s heart, vicar. I think a 
little misfortune would do her good ; but she’s 
lived a blameless, honourable, hard-working life, 
and I don’t see how she *s to strike root elsewhere. 
If you’ll coax her into it, Jane will coine and 
thank you ; but we daren’t be seen with you, 
or she ’d suspect something.* 

The late lamented Ilollibone had erected Bix 
beautiful little Queen Anne red-brick cottages 
and an arched dwelling in the centre with a spire 
on the top. The central dwelling waB allotted 
to the Lady Matron, the six cottages to divers 
elderly widows and spinsters of the town whom 
misfortune had overtaken. In return for a small 
weekly dole, they were expected to attend church 
twice on Sundays and once on saints’ days, to 
inhabitants of High Drayton. Then she came 1 pray for Hollibone as well as their own souls, 
back to her own sitting-room, and was rather, When they had performed this duty, they were 
startled when some one knocked at the door, and allowed to do as they pleased, but were required 

ii. i i i i — u l 


the vicar entered. 


to be back in their cottages by eight o’clock 


Miss Maria witli a stately courtesy motioned to every night. The Lady Matron of course could 


him to be seated. 

The vicar seated himself on a cane-bc^tomed 
chair as if it had been a throne, and proceeded 
to acquit himself of a somewhat delicate mission. 
‘You will pardon me for intruding upon you at 
such a time, Miss Peplow,’ lie said deferentially ; 
‘but the fact is I have come to ask you a 
favour.* 

Miss Maria smiled. It was the one ray of 
sunshine in the crash which had shuttered her ! 


stay out as long as she liked. 

That particularly handy man Farmer Stebbins 
happened to be passing at the time in a very 
roomy vehicle, and was pleased to place it at 
Miss Maria’s disposal. Whilst Miss Maria’s 
scanty goods and chattels were being removed 
to the Lady Matron’s lodge, the vicar took her 
back to see his wife, and kept her there until 
it was dark. 

Miss Maria, as the vicar handed her into a cosy 


fortunes. She bowed to the vicar, and motioned ( brougham, and told his coachman to drive to the 
to him to proceed. j lodge, felt that she wanted to cry. She had 

‘The truth is,’ said the vicar, ‘ we are in a dilii- j upheld the family honour under exceptionally 
culty, Miss Maria. The matron in charge of trying circumstances. Providence had come to 
Hollibone’s Trust has somewhat suddenly gone J her assistance, or she would have had rfowhere 
away, and there is no one to fill her place. It to lay her head. She drew the black fur car- 
has been pointed out to me that you are accus- 1 riage rug round her and shivered, for the autumn 
tomed to command, and I have lost not a moment, [ night was chill. 

as I was unaware of your plans, in hastening to | When the carriage stopped, Miss Maria got out 
place the post at your disposal.’ I ‘This way, if you please, ma’am,’ said a well- 

Miss Maria almost wept, but she was not going known voice. 


to sacrifice the family pride so easily. ‘Of course 
you must consider my position,’ she said gra- 
ciously. ‘ As a Peplow, I should lose caste by 
accepting such a post.’ 

‘ I have thought of that,’ said the vicar ; ‘ but 
perhaps you will recall the fact that the matron 
before the last was Lady Castlemaine’s niece.’ 


‘ Dorcas 1 ’ cried Miss Maria, in surprised tones. 

, ‘ Vou here V 

I ‘ Yes, if you please, ma’am,’ said Dorcas. ‘You 
| didn’t think I was going to leave you all by your- 
self, now Miss Jane lias gone.* 

| ‘But Dorcas,’ said Miss Maria gently, as she 
1 sank into a chair before the fire, and Dorcas 


A precedent of that sort enables me to accept j brought out her fur slippers as usual, ‘you must 
the post you are good enough to bring to my be aware that 1 have met with pecuniary reverses, 
notice,* said Miss Maria amiably, and feeling and am unable to keep a servant.' 
that she must break down if the vicar stayed j Miss Maria had once nursed Dorcas through 
much longer. Here was a way out of her difii- ' an illness, and Dorcas— a very pretty, affectionate 
culties without relying on the loathsome succour girl — was ill-bred enough to remember the fact, 
of Trade. She was not aware that Trade in the , ‘ I *m going to be married in a few months, 
person of Mr Barton had bought out the matron 1 ma’am, to Farmer Stebbins’s head man,’ she said ; 
and hastily disposed of her in order that Miss ! ‘ and the vicar has offered me the lodge-keepeFs 


Maria might be spared the pain of becoming 
homeless. But then Trade is seldom credited 
with refinement of this kind, and so Miss Maria 
never knew who it was that had stepped in to 
shelter her ; which was just as well, or she would 


post here.’ 

‘But where’s the lodge?’ demanded Miss 
Maria. 

‘ Here, ma’am,* replied Dorcas. ‘ My duty is 
to look after my mistress.-- But it’s time you had 


have gone out into the rain and have refused to your negus.’ 
be sheltered. I She came back in a few minutes with the negus 

Trade had pointed out to the vicar that the ■ and a slice of toast cut into strips. Miss Maria, 
post was vacant, whereupon that worthy gentle- her gown turned back, as was her custom, sat, 
man had at once suggested Miss Maria, if she with her feet on the fender, thoughtfully warm- 
could be persuaded to stoop to such an appoint- ing both hands at the cheerful fire. At half -post 
xnent. Then Trade had used plain language, eight, Dorcas brought in Miss Maria’s Bible, and 
‘ It ’s all her wicked pride,* Mr Barton said. | respectfully sat down near the door. 
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THE LAST OF THE PEPLOWS. 


Miss Maria looked round with somewhat in their family was so great that Mies Maria felt 
blurred eyes. ‘Let us thank God for all his she could safely meet him on the neutral ground 
mercies,* she said. ‘'And Dorcas* of their childish experiences without losing caste. 


mercies,* she said. **And Dorcas* of their childish experiences without losing caste. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ quietly returned Dorcas. Jane never had cared for caste, and was happy ; 

‘Don’t sit over there in the cold, but draw Miss Maria had cared for caste all her life, and 
your chair up to the fire.* was unhappy. She fell into, the habit of inquir- 

Dorcas had made her bed in the little dressing- ing about Jane from Stebbms. Jane also asked 
room next to Miss Maria’s chamber. She tucked about Miss Maria from the worthy farmer. Thus 
m Miss Maria very tenderly, and then went an indirect method of communication between 


back to her own room. Miss Maria was so tired 
that she fell asleep without thinking of the hair- 


thc sisters was established. Miss Maria also 
relied upon Stebbins to help in the onerous 


brush. Then Dorcas stole quietly down-stairs duties of her post. To her surprise, she found 
and admitted those shivering half-frozen con- herself gradually glad to leave most of them in 


and admitted those shivering lmlf-fr 
spirators, Mr and Mrs Barton. 

‘How does she take it?* sobbed Jane. 

‘ Like a lamb, ma’am,* replied Dorcas, 
you care to have just a peep at her V 

J it .1 • i:i i - 


‘Would 


herself gradually glad to leave most of them in 
his hands. Her long struggle with the world 
had tired her mentally and physicully. The 
ruddy-cheeked Stebbins, with his enormous mus- 
cular strength and gentle, clumsy ways, exercised 


She would think it a great liberty,* said Jane ; a soothing effect upon her nerves. She even disr 

, ... . -r. p. i i i i* At. „ n £ Cl.. 


but she followed Dorcas softly up-stairs, and 
knelt by Miss Maria’s bed. 


covered from the County Guide that his family 
had once been the De Stevens, then Destevins, 


Miss Maria’s hand wandering unconsciously then plain Stebbins. He came of a more honour- 


about in search of the hairbrush, touched Jane’s 
soft hair. She gave a little cry and awoke. 

‘Jane! Jane!* she cried. ‘Dear, dear Jane, 
where are you V 


able and ancient stock than the Peplows them- 
selves, although his father had never served Iler 
Most Gracious Majesty. Hence, when Stebbins, 
with many blushes, asked her to take tea at the 


Did you call, miss?’ asked Dorcas, quietly pre- | farm in order to meet Mrs Barton on neutral 

. - 1 ... .... n. t 1 1 i i . -j . ■ n r i 


seating herself with a light after Jane had crept 
away. 

Miss Maria* sat up in bed wildly. ‘Yes, I — 
I — I must have been dreaming, Dorcas. I 


territory, Miss Maria after a faint show of resist- 
ance, actually consenEcu to do so. For some three 
or four months— it was now January— she had 
lived her solitary life, haunted by the fear that 


thought Jane was lieie, and tint she cried over | Dorcas would marry and leave her. 

me. 1 I ‘ You must not waste your life on me, Dorcas/ 


‘ ft *s the strange room, mu’ 
tucking her up again ; and 
slept. 


’am/ replied Dorcas, j she said, as she dressed in her best lavender silk 
i again Miss Maria | for the tea-party. ‘I have been selfish in accept- 
j ing your devotion. — When do you intend to be 
married?* 

r one of any import- ‘ Not before you, ma’am/ said Dorcas quietly, 
ing on Miss Maria. ' and went away. 

nt struggle against I Miss Maria started. Poor Dorcas ! Then a 


As the days went by, every one of any import- ‘ Not before you, ma’am/ said Dorcas quietly, 
ance made a point of calling on Miss Maria, and went away. 

People respected her gallant struggle against Miss Maria started. Poor Dorcas! Then a 
overwhelming odds; they wanted to show their faint Hush dyed her cheek. ‘Dorcas, what did 
respect ; and so they called at all hours, from old you mean by that remark V she asked, when 
Lady Gastlemaine down to Farmer Stebbins, who Dorcas returned with her best cap. 


bad sung in tlie choir with Miss Maria when they 
were children. In those days, Miss Maria had 


‘ What l said, ma’am/ answered Dorcas, care- 
fully putting the cap in the box. ‘Shall 1 bring 


patronised Stebbins with a gracious condescension a lantern to light us on the way back V 


which somewhat overwhelmed him, never forget- 
ting to let him feel that they were separated by 


It was a clear, frosty afternoon. A robin 
twittered faint make-believe music on a bare 


an immeasurable gulf. Ami Stebbins had sighed, j branch outside the window. Miss Maria listened 
and gone about the accumulation of filthy lucre in to the bird for a moment, and then drew on her 
the shape of manure as the one object of bis life. ' gloves. When slie went down-stairs, another 
Many a maid had longed for him and sighed in surprise awaited her in the shape of the Red 
vain ; many a matron had lured him into after- Lion chariot. ‘What do you want?’ she inquired 
noon tea on Sundays, and thrown out mysterious somewhat sharply of the red-nosed Jehu. 

Lints that so warm a man ought to marry and Jehu was a man of few words. ‘You, mum/ 
settle down. Farmer Stcbbius lmd never married, he stolidly answered. 

And now that his idol had seemed to fall from ‘What for?’ inquired Miss Maria, 
her high estate, he developed a more chivalrous * Stebbi uses/ said Jehu weodenly. 
courtesy than before. It is needless to say that ‘But, my good man, I didn’t order yon to 


he had not worried Miss Maria with bills. Every ' cpme/ said Miss Maria.* 

morning he came personally with a tin can of his I Jehu (licked an imaginary ily from the 
best cream for her use ; every week he brought ! venerable ruin in the shafts, but made no 
eggs and butter to Dorcas ; and when Miss Maria 1 answer. 

gently checked him one morning, he replied that I ‘Go home/ said Miss Maria. ‘I shall walk.* 

he was sorry to displease her, but that he must I She went down the path, followed by Dorcas 

obey orders. Miss Maria, thinking that lie alluded and tin? chariot. When she looked round, Jehu 

to the trustees, made no more objections, but, still followed at a snail’s pace. 

from bowing with gracious condescension, actually j ‘Didn’t you hear me?* asked Miss Maria. 

invited him into the parlour once a month for ‘Where arc you going?' 

five minutes* conversation. * Stebbinses/ said Jehu. 

Stebbins was true to her; he had always ‘I think we’d better get in, ma’am/ suggested 
recognised her social position ; and the disparity Dorcas. ‘He’ll go there all the same.” 
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Miss Muria got in, mentally deciding that she 
had yielded only to force majeure. 

Jehu touched his hat when she got out of the 
chariot. ‘Nine o’clock, mum V he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Maria, taken by surprise ; and 
the chariot rumbled away, each wheel looking as 
if it wanted to go to a different point of the 
compass. 

Stebbins was at the hull-door to receive them. 
Miss Maria thought that he had never shown to 
so much advantage. All his natural timidity had 
vanished, lie was the quiet, courteous host, full 
.of homely cordiality and good feeling. His 
housekeeper took Miss Maria up-stairs to remove 
her bonnet. There was a cosy fire in the best 
bedroom. Suddenly, Miss Maria— the house- 
keeper had gone down — fell on her knees by 
the side of the bed and began to cry softly, 
utterly regardless of the fact that she was crush- 
ing her best cay beyond redemption. She moved 
from one familiar piece of furniture to another — 
furniture which sne had thought never to see 
again. There it all was — the old familiar 
mahogany bedstead, the little bookcase r by its 
side, the ancient bureau, the vast clothes-press, the 
faded carpet, the painting of her father on the 
wall, the needlework sampler which had bidden 
contemptuous defiance to all well-known laws of 
ornithology and botany for so many years ; nay, 
even the paper was the same pattern, although 
fresher and newer. And the room had been 
partitioned ofF to exactly the same size as her old 
apartment at Peplow House. There was even an 
old-fashioned pin-cusliion on the dressing-table — 
no one knew how sorely she missed that pin- 
cushion — just as it had stood for years at Peplow 
House. 

Before she had recovered from her surprise, 
the housekeeper again knocked at the door. Miss 
Maria hastily busied herself with her cap. 1 Does 
any one use this room V she asked. 

‘ No, ma’am. 1 

‘Has any one ever used it?’ 

‘ No, ma’am.’ 

Then she went down-stairs, and was not sur- 

S riscd to find herself back at the Peplow House 
rawing-room again. 

Stebbins came forward to meet Miss Maria 
with quiet deference, and led her to a chair — her 
chair — by the fire. She could not speak. 

Stebbins gave, her time to recover herself. 
‘ How can I thank you V asked Miss Maria. 

‘If it gives you pleasure,’ he said, in his simple 
honest way -* if it gives you pleasure, Miss Maria, 
it is the only excuse I have for doing it. I didn’t 
like to think of your missing the things.’ 

‘But don’t you see,’ she said, ‘you— you make 
it harder for me to go back V 

‘Don’t go back. I’ll go away, if you care to 
stay here.’ 

‘What, John!’ His name slipped from her 
lips unconsciously. She had not called him 
‘John* for five-ami- twenty years. ‘Give up your 
home for me !* 

‘Yes,* he said simply. ‘Why not?* 

Miss Maria’s feeble edifice of family pride 
tottered and crumbled away like a house of 
cards. ‘John,* she said softly, ‘I hqye spent my 
whole life in pursuit of shadows. You shame 
me, John.’ 

He led her buck to her chair, whence she had 


risen under the influence of strong emotion. ‘I 
only want to see you happy j’ he said. ‘ I could 
think of no other way than to preserve the things 
you love. They — they comforted me.* 

‘ Comforted you ?* 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Have you -have you any sorrow V hesitatingly 
inquired Miss Maria. 

‘Yes, 1 said John ; ‘ever since I can remember 
any tiling, it has been with me.’ 

Then a light flashed upon Miss Maria. This 
man had loved her all his life. She had made 
a barrier between them which was insurmount- 
able. lie had watched over her, cherished her, 
loved her, only to be repaid by condescending 
impertinence and patronage. Even now, he was 
too noble to be revenged, too magnanimous to 
crush her as she deserved. His sole thought had 
been for her happiness, for her well-being. 

For a moment, they stood looking into each 
other’s eyes. The woman’s fell. She moved 
blindly towards the door. Most men would have 
taken advantage of her helplessness. This man 
would not speak even now. Suddenly, she came 
back and held out her hand. 

‘Will you forgive me?’ she asked. ‘I have 
treated you very cruelly, very unworthily. I 
only see my own meanness through my tears. 
Had I found this out years ago| when 1 was 
younger and unbroken by the world, I — I should 
have acted differently.’ 

Stebbins stood as one dazed ; but she came 
nearer still, her thin, white hands clasped together. 
‘I am so sorry,’ she said — ‘so very, very sorry. 
Oh, if our lives could conic over again. Now, I 
am broken and old and worn, with no one to love 
me, no one to care, no one to remove the har- 
riers which my hideous pride has raised around 
me. I have wasted my lite— and yours ! Forgive 
me !’ 

Stebbins raised her up. ‘You are the only 
woman in the world for me,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
loved you since we sat in the choir and our 
voices mingled together. You made my heaven 
then. Will you make it again V 

She crept into the shelter of his strong arms. 
‘You are so strong,’ she sobbed, and laid her 
head upon his breast. 


TO SPRING. 

Sweet Spring ! with shy, soft eyes of heavenly blue ! 
The wild winds whispered : ‘She is coming here!* 
And laughed aloud for joy : gray skies grew clear; 
The violet woke up to welcome you. 

The wan gold primroses all wet with dew, 

Along the mossy margin of the mere, 

Shone out in starry clusters, and anear, 

A tangle of white bloom, the wildfire grew. 

Now you have come. I hear in murmuring streams 
Your musical low laugh, as silvery sweet 
As the lark’s singing in his rapturous dreams. 

Where violets are thickest, there your feet 
Have lately passed. I see your azure eyes 
Smile in forget-me-nots and radiant skies. 

Alice Furlong. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. , | 

How far thought is affected by food, is Food for 
Thought. What impoverished, over-stimulated, or 
beclouded brains, an indulgence in too spare or 
too liberal a diet may produce, is a question of no 
small importance. Without expressing any opinion 
as to the use or abuse of alcoholic drinks— or 
even conceding, wholly, Samuel Taylor Coleridge's 
dictum, that only a pure mini can relish apple 
dumplings— we feel but little doubt that Coleridge 
himself would scarcely have merited his friend's 
description of him as a ‘ damaged archangel 9 but 
for his over-indulgence in a brain -beclouding drug. 
Milk is for babes, and strong meat for those who 
can digest it ; but a man who takes a drug for his j 
friend often entertains a demon unawares, who 
may am* day desert him, and mock the double 
dose that only brings twice-cursed discomfort. 
But, argues the man, life is not worth living 
without this or that pet indulgence. This is the 
old story of the struggle, the temptation, and 
the yielding — of Faust and Mcphistopheles. * You 
are sleepless — in pain, grief, loneliness, or any 
other affliction ; take me and I will give you rest 
— make your life bearable at least/ avers the 
patented poison, cunningly disguised perhaps as a 
much testimonialised medicine. And lulled by 
the apparent relief, the temporary forgetfulness, 
the victim hugs and praises the traitor to whom 
he has given admission. 

This remedy, this panacea,' will last his lifetime 
—so he fancies. But no such thing. In the hour 
of his utmost need, when sickness or sorrow has 
newly shaken his constitution, suddenly and with- 
out warning the dose has lost its cunning power 
to soothe or stupefy ; it will neither ward off nor 
sweeten painful hours again. 

And now begins a conflict dreadful to witness, 
horrible to endure — an inevitable time of woe, 
compared with which, the man's state, when he 
ignorantly said life was not worth living without 
his darling indulgence, was, as he now remorse- 
fully owns, a paradise. He thought to indulge, 
and die — but as a matter of fact there are years 


of painful life, with ruined digestion, irritable 
nerves^sleepless eyes, between him and dissolution. 
Retribution — so inexorable a law in all Nature's 
dealings with man— sums up painfully, slowly, 
hourly, day by day, every wrong he has inflicted 
on the machine she entrusted to him ; wrongs 
inflicted ignorantly or wilfully : it makes no 
difference physically, however much it may 
morally ; a final account has to be given of all his 
doings. 

But it is not merely self-inflicted torments we 
have to reckon with : the British householder has 
his every day's dinner to digest — if he can. In 
temperate-climed Britain we have not to dread the 
rash humour, produced by the pungent pickles 
and brandy pawnee in the brain of the Anglo- 
Indian ; nor the affected indifference and faded 
sneer of the habitual absinthe toper ; nor the 
dyspepsia resulting from the iced water and sem- 
piternal pie of our American cousins. Although 
every housekeeper knows the ease with which a 
pie can be concocted, and how ‘satisfying' it is, 
we have so far profited by lessons on health and 
cookery as nearly to have banished from our tables 
that awful ‘ resurrection pie ' of our school-tide, in 
which did. not disdain to reappear every bone that 
had figured on the table during the week— not 
even excepting the * whiskers ' of the harmless 
necessary herring. But if this horror of a 
pie has vanished, our cold domestic mutton, 
or still more unalluring ‘hash/ remains behind. 
The viands which a stuffy used-up atmosphere 
has ill prepared the appetite and faded eyes of a 
sedentary worker to regard with relish, would 
appear, as we all know, in a very different light 
if spread on the table of a country inn, and 
encountered after a fast of live hours, with eyes 
brightened and lungs cleared by ten miles of 
rough walking over heath or moor. 

The indoor worker is as hungry — as much in 
need of sustemiuce as the outdoor ; he may be 
no more dainty or self-indulgent than his more 
fortunate compeer ; but as he brings but a languid 
appetite to bis cold mutton, so he probably carries 
from it an uneasy digestion that calls — or he 
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fancies that it does — for some cordial corrective to 
give tone and zest to what he has half- mechanically 
swallowed. Meanwhile, in the case of the open- 
air diner, digestion follows without the need of 
recourse to any stimulant beyond the primeval 
sauce of hunger which he has brought to his 
repast. That there is a subtle and intimate 
correlation between food and brain, all pathologists 
agree. Without being materialists, or seeking to 
trace all mental effects to mere physical action 
and reaction, we yet regard it of the greatest con- 
sequence that the vehicle of thought should be 
nourished and invigorated by the food, so that a 
man may think his thoughts with all the keenness 
and perspicacity of which nature has rendered him 
capable. That men of genius have done much, 
often with small means and appliances, is no 
proof that they might not have done more had 
their environments been more propitious. 0 rant- 
ing a preponderating influence to original or 
inherited temperament — a temperament, lmwever, 
susceptible of daily alteration — improvement, or 
the reverse— every meal demands a certain 
amount of importance. This may be seen espe- 
cially in the case of growing lads whose appetites 
are of the keenest. Some happy temperaments 
there are which feel neither disappointment nor 
disgust at the aspect of the typical cold mutton ; 
but these are not common ; and as a state of 
temper always renders digestion difficult, the 
failure to provide an appetising as well as a merely 
wholesome meal may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Do our readers remember the exquisitely humor- 
ous look of affected recollection which paterfa- 
milias assumes in one of John Leech’s sketches, 
when, leaving the house, he pauses at the hall 
door, and learns the menu for the clay from the 
neat little parlour-maid ? Then comes the sud- 
den remembrance of an engagement that will 
keep him from home beyond the dinner hour, 
and the message to the mistress on no account to 
wait dinner for him ! We can all imagine the 
secret glee with which he will order and the gusto 
with which he will absorb his own especially 
soothing dish at his club ; while the lady of his 
hearth and home is dispersing the domestic cold 
mutton among the children and servants. He will 
return home, we foresee, good-tempered, well nour- 
ished, generously inclined even, possibly with some 
little gift in hand for the wife of whose com- 
pany he has deprived himself out of pure regard 
for his own digestion and her feelings. ° 

If Shakespeare’s Adam was justified in attribut- 
ing his frosty but kindly old age to his abstention 
from ‘hot and rebellious liquors’ in his youth, 
how many men and women may owe an old age 
of dyspepsia, unkindly and frosty, to a blighting 
unwholesome diet in tneir youth ! We know how 
attractive to young and innocent palates is pastry 
in all its various shapes and forms ; how repugnant 
to palates on which the mother’s milk is scarce 
dry is meat— underdone, fat meat, ‘juicy * chops 
ftnd steaks ! But it is not the young alone who 
cling to puff paste and short crust ; their elders, 
careless and. fearless, will also commit similar 
excesses until arrested by the pangs of dyspepsia. 
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: Grumio denied mustard to his mistress on the 
ground that it was too hot for her temperament. 
But he also denied to her, as quite inadmissible, 
beef without that choleric condiment. It was, we 
believe,, the elder Mathews, who, watching a tra- 
veller dining at an inn upon beefsteak and neglect- 
ing to help himself to mustard, first gently pointed 
out to him the omission, and then, shocked and 
outraged at the diner’s culpable and continued 
indifference on so vital a point, ended by himself 
putting mustard on the edge of the recalcitrant 
feeder’s plate, in hopes of coaxing or coercing him 
into orthodoxy. 

In one of his amusing paradoxes, Mr Ruskin 
advises a young man to be first happy, and then 
useful afterwards ; since by being happy he would 
prove that he was, or was doing, that which 
Providence intended him to be, or do. May we 
argue in like manner that we do well to feed on 
that which likes us, since the pleasure to our 
palate proves we are eating what nature intended 
us to eat? That this doctrine has its practical 
limitations is obvious at a glance — a glance, we 
mean, at the countenances of those who, following 
strictly, if unconsciously, the moralist’s advice, 
seek first to gratify their tastes without paying 
much regard to the usefulness of their diet for 
health and strength. Experience must decide 
here, as elsewhere, what amount of indulgence 
we may harmlessly accord to the preferences 
which nature has implanted in us — no less than 
in the cream- and fish-loving cat, the honey-loving 
bear, the salt-desiring reindeer. Preferences, due 
in the first instance, perhaps, to necessity or 
accident, become riveted on races as on individuals 
by custom and inheritance. Thus, the Chinaman 
yields to a craving for opium ; and the tea-plant 
helps to moderate the potations which were the 
disgrace of an earlier part of this century. Fashion 
goes for a good deal in eating and drinking, us well 
as clothing; and those who, out of regard for their 
brains, prefer to keep themselves well nourished, 
not by high but by good living, rather ‘than paint 
their outward walls so costly gay,’ and suffer dearth 
within, have the satisfaction of knowing by expe- 
rience that they have enabled the machine to do 
the best work its nature allows of - have given it 
power to grasp and retain those thoughts and ideas 
which are, we humbly hope, to have a longer lease 
than the fading mansion in which they have been 
temporarily enshrined. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XIT. — A PRODIGAL FATHER. 

Down the noisome lane, or alley, Isabel and Mr 
Doughty passed in the rear of the policeman. It 
was so narrow and so dark that they thought it 
well to keep in the middle of the way ; and yet 
they scarce avoided contact with dingy figures that 
flitted past them in and out of gaping doorways, 
and with children that squalled and scrambled in 
the gutters \ for in that dreadful region night 
and day were confounded even for the youngest. 
At the end of the alley was a dark little square, 
and to a tumble-down house at the farther side 
the policeman led, and they followed. The door- 
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way was below the level of the street, and was 
approached by a flight of half-a-dozen steps, worn 
very much away by the tread and scuffle of 
countless feet. Into this den or cave they 
descended ; and now at a suggestion Isabel would 
have turned back, for these squalid surroundings 
had dispelled the romance of opium-smoking, and 
the horrid expectation of what she might see 
oppressed and terrified her. But neither of her 
companions said a word, and she went on with 
them as if without hesitation — on to a door on 
one side of the dark passage, above which hung 
a small paraffin lamp, smoking and stinking. 
The policeman lifted the latch and opened the 
door, and then stood aside for the others to enter. 
Isabel drew back. 

1 1 think/ said she, * I will wait here.’ 

‘ I will go in/ said Mr Doughty, ‘and find him, 
and discover what there is to pay.’ 

lie entered, and Isabel and the policeman 
remained together by the door. They had a full 
view of the long low room, the atmosphere of 
which was thick with the brown anti sickly 
opium smoke. A heavy silence prevailed, but 
yet Isabel was instinctively aware that there were 
many men in the awful place. No lamp illu- 
mined the gloom — nothing save a lurid glow pro- 
ceeding from a raised brazier of charcoal at the 
farther end, and points of light here and there, 
which were alternately bright and dull, and 
which when bright made little halos in the dense, 
smoky atmosphere. As her eyes became used to 
the peculiar gloom she made out wooden bunks 
ranged above each other against the wall, like 
the berths of a ship, and in the bunks she dimly 
descried strange figures disposed fantastically as 
on beds of languid torture. Now and then she 
heard murmnrs of uncouth speech, which ro 9 u 
heavily from the silence, and slowly sank back 
into silence again. 

Meanwhile Mr Doughty had made his way 
down the den. He was met midway by a bowing 
and gesticulating Chinaman, to whom lie seemed 
to explain his purpose, and with whom lie moved 
towards the brazier. There they stopped, loom- 
ing large and shadowy against it ; after a mo- 
ment or two the Chinaman returned alone down 
the room. Then it seemed to Isabel as if a face 
sprang out of the darkness, around the brazier. 
Close against it, steeped in the glow of the char- 
coal, she saw the grizzled head of a man with 
thin nose and lank, close-shaven jaw ; the man 
eat with his chin in his hands gazing into the 
fire, but presently he raised his head with his 
face half-turned towards the door to look at Mr 
Doughty, who stood on the other side of the 
brazier, and then Isabel’s heart rose and v sank, 
for she was sure she saw her father. At that 
moment the Chinaman appeared through the 
haze immediately before her. He bowed, and he 
smiled with an expansive, all-embracing friendli- 
ness ; but there was an expression in his slanting 
eyes which made Isabel shudder. 


‘ It is my own fault/ she said to herself : 4 1 
should not have come here.* 

The policeman, however, came to her relief. 
‘Quick, Johnny, quick/ said he ; and the China- 
man turned away, smiling and bowing still, and 
moved noiselessly back to the brazier. 

In a moment or two Mr Doughty came back, 
and said the Chinaman’s demand was for so 
much — naming a sum which seemed extravagant 
even for three days* unremitting consumption 
of his seductive poison — but that, with Miss 
Raynor’s permission, he would give him so much 
less. 

‘Give him what he asks for/ said Isabel, put- 
ting her purse into Mr Doughty’s hand, 4 and let 
us get away/ 

Mr Doughty’s look of mingled surprise and 
conscious worth at having untold money en- 
trusted to him was good to see. ‘ I will accom- 
plish/ said he, ‘the business with expedition.’ 

He Tiurricd away ; and soon returned, leading 
by the arm a lean, haggard man, with hair and 
dress disordered and creased, pale with the pasty 
pallor of the Chinaman, loose-lipped, and with 
every nerve twitching in reaction from the pro- 
longed effect of the drug. He seemed but half- 
conscious, and he walked sadly and shamblingly 
with his eyes on the ground. 

Isabel leaned back, as if she would faint, 
against the door-post. She experienced such 
bitter disappointment and piercing of heart as 
she had never before known. Was this pitiable 
creature her father ? — whom she had dreamed of 
comforting and cheering, and upon whom she had 
been ready to pour out all her affection ? Did 
he know that his daughter was there, waiting for 
him ?— the girl whom he had let slip from care 
and ken for more than twenty years? Perhaps 
he did not yet know, nor fully comprehend. She 
found herself thinking it would be well that it 
should be so. She shrank from embracing, even 
from touching him. She was filled with shame 
for him, and yet she was ashamed of her shame. 

In this turbulent state of emotion she scarcely 
noticed that he was being hurried up the lane, 
by Mr Doughty on one side and the policeman 
on the other, and that she herself was hasting 
after them, away from that hideous Inferno, 
whose stifling fumes seemed still creeping and 
writhing about her. 

They found the cab waiting for them where 
they had left it. Mr Doughty opened the door 
and helped his chief to enter. Then he turned 
to Miss Raynor. *Mi?s Raynor/ said he, in a 
low but impressive voice, ‘you see him at his 
woret- his verv worst: you must not judge of 
him as you see him now/ 

‘ No/ said she, stung somewhat with her former 
jealousy that a stranger should know more of her 
father Chan she knew ; 4 T must not— I do not. 
You have my purse, Mr Doughty : will you 
give the policeman something for his kindness V 
Then turning to the policeman, she said, ‘Thaiik 
you very much/ ana entered the cab, and sat 
down opposite her father. 

Mr Doughty did as she requested. Then, 
closing the cab-door without a word, he mounted ( 
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again beside the driver. Isabel felt curiously 
grateful for s« small a matter, and was in some 
sense cheered by it. She was compelled to see 
that these delicate turns of behaviour which are 
taken to mark a gentleman were still possible 
even to so poor and soddened a creature as Mr 
Doughty, and she therefore was inclined to be 
hopeful about her father. Moreover, she con- 
sidered and said to herself : ‘ There must, after 
all, be something good and attractive about him 
even for poor Mr Doughty to have remained an 
attached and faithful friend these many years.’ 
All which is significant evidence of the prostrate 
condition to which her feelings and hopes had 
been reduced by the sight of her father. 

They had not driven very far — Isabel on one 
seat and her father leaning back in the corner 
of the other — and she was wondering whether he 
was not asleep, when he suddenly threw himself 
forward with his face in his hands and his elbows 
resting on his knees and sobbed aloud. Upon 
that the imprisoned founts of feeling in Isabel’s 
generous breast burst forth and swept .way all 
doubt and speculation ; she became simply a 
large-hearted woman and a daughter aware that 
there before her was a man, her father, needing 
pity and consolation. 

‘Father!’ she cried, and sank on her knees 
before him. ‘Don’t! Don’t! I’m here!’ She 
took one of his hands, which he yielded to her, 
and she put her arm about him. 

‘Rise, rise !’ lie said, in a sharp treble of agony. 
‘ It is I should be there ! 9 

She yielded to his insistent hand, and sat 
beside him. 

‘ Don’t speak to me,’ said he ; ‘ let me look at 
you. You are like your mother - poor mother ! 
— but stronger — much stronger. How does it 
happen V 

Isabel looked at him, and for the first time 
met his eye : there was a light in it which belied 
the haggard debauchery of the countenance, and 
which at once made her feel that she was not 
the chief person there. She was relieved and 
soothed : she was now certain that her father 
was not a soddened brute ; that, much and terribly 
though he might have tried, tortured, and debased 
his body, his intellect and soul still shone clear 
through all. He leaned back again, looking at 
her and dreaming, and she sat content (compara- 
tively), and still held his hand, in spite of its 
nervous twitching, pleased to find it warm and 
of a beautiful shape. They said no further word 
to each other till the cab stopped and Air 
Doughty came to the door. This time it was 
Isabel that helped her father. He took her arm 
out of the cab and into the lodging, which 
was on the ground-floor of one of the houses of 
Norfolk Street. 

Seeing that Mr Doughty had not followed them 
in, and hearing voices without for some instants 
in tolerably loiul debate, Isabel — who feared the 
cabman was in process of being dismissed, and 
who, moreover, now felt herself responsible for 
her father and his friend — went to the door. 

‘I had intended,’ she heard Mr Doughty say 
in portentous tones to the cabman — * I had in- 
tended to bestow upon you a considerable honora- 
rium ; but* considering the suggestions you have 
rudely urged concerning this adorable and angelic 
young lady, I shall not bestow it.’ 


‘But, at least, sir,’ said the cabman —who was 
evidently very civil, as cabmen go — ‘I hope 
you won’t go and forget the half-pint of Scotch 
I got.* 

* Hush !’ said Mr Doughty. * I will not.’ 

‘ Mr Doughty,’ called she, ‘ don’t send the cab 
away : I shall want it to take me home presently. 
Ask the cabman to wait, please.’ 

‘All right, miss,’ the cabman answered for 
himself. 

Isabel was returning to her father, when she 
heard the voice of Mr Doughty calling her. She 
waited ; and he came to her with business-like 
air. 

‘One moment, Miss Raynor,’ said he. ‘I beg 
to resign the trust you confided to me’ — and he 
banded back her purse. ‘The disbursements — 
of which I have made a note on this morsel of 
paper — cover Johnny Chinaman’s charges and the 
cab fare up till now, together with a shilling which 
T ventured to borrow to furnish some slight 
refreshment for the cabman and myself. Did I 
do wrong V 

‘ Oh no,’ said Isabel ; and she secretly thought 
well of him for his confession that he had 
‘ borrowed.’ — ‘ But,’ she added, ‘you must take 
charge of a little money for my father. He ought, 
by the way, to eat something at oree. I suppose 
he has not had much food at the Chinaman’s 
these three days?’ 

‘ Food, Miss Raynor?’ said Mr Doughty. ‘The 
only food supplied or demanded in that llades is 
opium ! And the chief would not taste solid food 
at present if he had it.* 

‘And the shops are all closed .’’she exclaimed. 
She was thinking that she might have bought 
some soup for him ; but nothing could be done 
now ; and she reflected that, after all, he was 
probably no worse off than he bad been many a 
time before after he bad been sated with his drug. 
It was inevitable lie should wait for her provision, 
but she would ensure that his wants should be 
properly supplied next day. * I suppose,’ .said she, 
‘ that you have nothing in the house that could be 
easily got ready V 

‘ 1 do not know, Miss Raynor,’ said Mr Doughty ; 
‘but I am tolerably sure there is not. Food, 
Miss Raynor, is not our strong point in this 
house.’ 

‘ I suspected as much ; hut,’ said she, with 
good sense, ‘it is with neglecting your food 
that you foolish men confirm your dreadful 
habits.’ 

‘ You are right, Miss Raynor. We weak male 
mortals go completely wrong when we have not 
the clear head and die strong heart of the better 
sex with us/ 

‘Compliments again, Mr Doughty,’ said Isabel. 

‘ Simple truth, I assure you,’ said Mr Doughty. 
— ‘ And now, Miss Raynor, will you permit me 
to say that I think it wise of you not to propose 
to hold much conversation with your father now. 
Apart from the fact that it is very nearly mid- 
night, the chief is at this present time in his very 
lowest condition. I would offer to escort you to 
your — ahem —abode, but I do not think it would 
be well to leave the chief alone as he is.’ 

‘What?’ said Isabel. ‘He would not try, 
surely, to go back to that dreadful place ?’ 

‘No,* said Mr Doughty; ‘not that. But he 
might try to lay violent hands on himself. — But, 
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f ray, do not be alarmed. I know his ways, and 
will look after him. He sleeps little, but I 
sleep less, and on these particular occasions I keep 
a special watch upon him. 1 * * 

Isabel hesitated ; for these words of Mr Doughty 
brought back doubts and fears. Ought she to 
stay with her father ?- to soothe and strengthen 
him, if so be she might? It was characteristic of 
her frank independence and her lack of sclf- 
consciousness not to view this at all as a question 
of propriety with regard to herself. She entered 
the little sitting-rooin, determined to let herself 
be decided by what her father might chance to 
say. He was reclining limp in an easy -chair 
— the comfortless, casterless easy -chair of the 
London lodging-house apparently in a state of j 
apathy. Ilia eyes found her, however, as soon 
as she entered. 

4 Don’t take your things off,’ said he- she was 
only undoing a button or two of her jacket. 

* You must not stay here : this place is not fit 
for you.’ 

‘ 1 will go,’ said Mr Doughty, 4 and interview I 
our landlady ;* and he discreetly withdrew. , 

4 1 do not propose to stay, father,’ said Isabel, 
going nearer to him. 4 * 1 have lodgings of my | 
own.’ j 

4 Don’t com# near me at present, my child,’ said . 
he. 4 Sit there, and let me look at you. I am j 
glad you have rooms of your own — but not in 
this house, I hope — not in this house. It is 
a dreadful house. lie kept his eyes sadly and 
wistfully fixed on her. ‘You have come to me 
as an angel of God, my dear. I do not ask you 
now how you found me : we will talk of that 
and other things by -and -by. I cannot talk of 
anything now : I — I am not well enough.* 

4 Promise me, father,’ said she, leaning towards 
him, ‘that you will take some food at once i 7 
4 Food ] I need no food now, my child. It 
is meat and drink to look on you. 1 have often 
longed to see you — to see how the poor baby that 
they took from me was grown.* 

4 My poor father ! * she cried, and before he 
could hinder her, slie was on her knees beside 
him. 

4 And you are my daughter ! ’ said he, still 
gazing at her wistfully and lialf-absently. ‘You 
are very beautiful, my dear- far more beautiful 
than I could have imagined you to be.* 

‘Don’t say these things, father,* said Isabel, 
blushing, but pleased. 

4 It is a good thing to be beautiful, and it is 
good to know it. The chances are that a truly 
beautiful woman has a beautiful nature : there 
is no kind of doubt of that with you.* Then he 
let his chin drop on his breast and fixed his eyes 
on vacancy us he murmured : 

‘ I remember one that perished ; sweetly did she speak ! 

and move ; ! 

Such an one do I remember 

I cannot talk now : I am tired : I am not quite j 

well.* He roused himself a little and said : 

‘Come and see me to-morrow if you can. Yes; 

come, and I ’ll talk with you.* 

His chin dropped again on his breast and his 

eyes closed. He seemed to slide away into sleep ; 

and .after a minute or two Isabel ro6e and quietly 
went out. She found Mr Doughty waiting at 
the outer door to see her into her cab. She told 


him she would visit her father early next evening, 
gave him a kindly adieu, and wus driven away 
as the clocks of Islington reproachfully tolled her 
out the hour of twelve. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARSENIC. 

The utilisation of waste is one of the great lessons 
we are learning at the close of the nineteenth 
century* What our fathers and grandfathers 
threw away, that we find profitable to work for 
something it contains which was unknown or dis- 
regarded by them, or which has since acquired a 
new value. This is notably the case with the 
arsenical pyrites, or mundic, turned out in vast 
quantities from the copper mines in Devon and 
Cornwall, principally on both banks of the Tamar. 
At one time, these mines, rich in copper, were 
worked vigorously for that metal, and the mundic 
was cast away, forming enormous ‘ramps,* as 
they are locally termed, or mounds of this waste. 
Afters while the price of copper declined and the 
richness of the lodes became less. Simultaneously 
a demand sprang up for arsenic, and now the old 
copier mines are worked, not exclusively but 
mainly for arsenic. The cost of production is of 
course greatly reduced by the fact that enormous 
quantities had been brought up from underground, 
and had been thrown out under the previous 
system, and these waste heaps were now reworked 
for the .sake of the arsenic. Formerly, ‘arsenic 
soot’ was sold from half-acrown to fifteen shillings 
a ton ; now its price ranges from seven pounds to 
seven pounds ten shillings. 

The value of arsenic as something other than 
a poison or a pigment is of recent discovery. In 
ancient classic times, the beauty of orpiment, the 
yellow sulphide, was known, hut not realgo, the 
disulphate of arsenic, which is of a ruby colour. 
Arsenic as a pigment has been, and, we fear, 
still is, much used in the colouring of wall-papers 
— in fact, Kay’s orpiment is such a valuable 
pigment artistically, that the paper-stainers can 
liardlv do without it, if purchasers will have 
aisthetic greens and yellows. And here, before 
proceeding any further with the manufacture of 
arsenic, the writer desires to place before the 
reader certain experiences of his own with regard 
to wall-papers coloured with orpiment. Some 
years ago lie went to one of the most noted of 
linns for aesthetic papers wherewith to cover the 
walls of his house. A few years after, his children 
were afflicted with obstinate sores about the mouth, 
the wrists, and the ankles. The village doctor was 
called in, an old-fashioned practitioner, who gave 
doses and prescribed diet, with no good result. 
Then all at once it occurred to the writer to have 
the wall-papers analysed. They were found to 
he charged with arsenic ; the gum fastening the 
colour to the paper had yielded, and the arsenical 
dust was flying about and lodging everywhere. 
The children were removed, and recovered. A 
month# later the whole party was in Germany, 
and the writer called on a friend living in the 
town where lie had taken up his quarters, and 
inquired how he and liis family were. 4 Oh ! I 
am well ennugh ; but my boys are suffering from 
some most intractable sores about their wrists and 
ankles.* 

4 Arsenic ! * exclaimed the writer. 
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‘ But,’ said his friend, *hiy neighbour, General 

von B , bus his young people suffering in the 

same manner.’ 

* Exactly — arsenic.’ 

Now, in German towns there are public ana- 
lysers who for a small charge — in this case a 
mark, one shilling — will analyse what are sus- 
picious substances. The testing of the papers 
followed ; and it proved that in the bedrooms 
of the English boys there were three coatings of 
wall- papers all laden with arsenic ; and it was 
the same with those of the German General's 
family. 

The question naturally arises : Is the manu- 
facture of arsenic prejudicial to the health of the 
workers \ To a certain extent it must be so ; but 
it is not so to anything like the extent that might 
be supposed. The best means of resisting arsenic 
is by the use of soap and water. The workmen 
engaged in the manufacture have their mouths 
and noses muffled, to prevent their inhaling the 
dust. They wash and completely change their 
clothing on leaving work, and they enjoy complete 
freedom from zymotic diseases, as all germs 
are killed, either by the arsenic dust, or by the 
sulphurous acid given off by the manufacture. 
The time of greatest mischief is the summer, 
when the men perspire ; then the arsenic adheres, 
and produces sores. Moreover, where there is a 
wound, if arsenic enters it, it will not heal till the 
bone has been reached. The best remedy for 
sores produced by arsenic is fuller’s earth. The 
men believe that the arsenic produces shortness 
of breath and asthma ; but this is really the result 
of their having to work all day with their noses 
and mouths covered by woollen mufflers. 

Let us now look at the manufacture, and for 
that purpose we will take the Devon Great Consols 
Mine, where the largest amount of arsenic is 
made. This occupies a tongue of land about 
which the river Tamar forms a loop. It is com- 
pletely barren on its top, all vegetation being 
killed by the fumes of sulphurous acid. The 
mine was worked for copper between 1844 and 
1862 with wonderful results. The lode was thirty 
feet wide, and ran for a mile. After that, it gave 
out, and has been worked mainly for arsenic since 
1874 

Arsenical mundic contains from twelve and a 
half to seventeen per cent, of arsenic, and from 
twenty-live to thirty per cent, of iron. It has a 
silvery lead look, with yellow stains in it where is 
copper. The first process consists iu dividing the 
copper ore from the mundic. For this purpose 
all the rock brought up from the mine is broken 
into pieces of the size of a nut ; then this, as well 
as the refuse, is ‘jigged,’ that is to say is subjected 
to shaking in sieves, which. let the small particles 
fall through, and reserve only the nuggets. The 
small matter is not, however, wasted ; it is sub- 
jected to washing in ‘strips,’ where the water 
deposits lirst the mundic, as heaviest, then the 
copper ore, and lastly the refuse. The refuse, 
however, is not dismissed till it has been again 
jigged and washed, so that every particle of copper 
and of mundic has been saved from it. What 
passes away is then mere earthy matter. 

The lumps of broken stone cannot be separated 
thus easily by water ; they have to be assorted 
by hand. For this purpose girls are employed, 
locally culled ‘bal maidens,’ from the Cornish 


word ‘bdl,’ which signifies a mine. These girls, 
five iti a rbw, recline on sloping shelves of hoard, 
with a table before them and a trough. On each 
side of the table are three wooden boxes. With 
a curved iron tool the girls rake the stones to 
them and sort them, according to colour. The 
yellow and ‘ peacock ’ copper is thrown into the 
trough under their noses. The mundic is tossed 
adroitly into the nearest box on right or left ; the 
‘ el van,’ or inferior, into the second ; and the 
rubbish into the third. 

Before the table Hows a stream of water. The 
stones are brought in barrows from the jiggers, 
and are tipped into the water. Then a young 
man with a fork dips them out and throws them 
upon the table, and so continually supplies the 
bal maidens with material for selection. The 
boxes have to be examined by the overlooker, to 
make sure that the girls have not been careless 
and have thrown away good stuff. Then the 
copper ore is sent away to Wales to be smelted. 
As it requires four tons of coal to smelt one ton 
of ore, it is obviously advisable to convey the ore 
to the coal, and not bring tlie coal to the ore. 
The ore is worth about twenty-five shillings a 
ton. 

The mundic is now taken to the furnaces, where 
it is first subjected to tires made of ordinary- 
common coal. It passes along with the smoke 
into condensers. When condensed, it is gray, 
being mixed with smoke soot. In this condi- 
tion it is called c arsenic soot.’ The condensation 
takes place on the floor and sides of the chim- 
ney, which is carried many hundred feet at au 
incline to a main shaft. From the condenser 
the arsenic is scraped out by the workmen 
closely muffled ; then is again subjected to fire 
in caloiners, the fire being of anthracite coal. 
Beside the ordinary furnaces, there are two sorts 
of calciners in use of a very original and in- 
teresting character. One of these is an enor- 
mous drum thirty feet long and three feet six 
inches in diameter, furnished with flanges iuter- 
nally. This drum or cylinder rotates at an incline. 
The arsenic soot is tipped into it at the top, aud 
is turned over anti over as the cylinder revolves, 
partly by its own weight, partly by the flanges. 
A fire is burning at one end of the drum, and the 
flame passes through it, consuming the arsenic as 
it falls, or is tossed athwart it. it is possible to 
look into the glowing interior as it rotates and 
watch the fiery heat scintillate with the arsenic 
that falls as a shower of stars. Another calciuer 
consists of a horizontal rotary metal disc like a 
millstone, somewhat convex. The cap of this disc 
is stationary, and is termed with fangs that reach 
almost to the disc. The arsenic soot flows in 
through the centre of the cap, and is turned over, 
ploughed up by the fangs as the disc on which it 
rests revolves. A furnace on one side sends its 
fiery breath between the rotating nether disc and 
the coverer, and turns both to a glowing red, so 
that the arsenic is volatilised, and all the dross 
slides away to the lowest portion of the machine 
and discharges itself over the edge. The vapour 
is carried through the condensers, of which a mile 
in length exist. In the side of this gradually 
ascending brick chimney are openings closed with 
iron doors. These are ten feet apart. When the 
furnace is let out, the doors are opened, and the 
arsenic dust and crystals are raked and cut out 
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The crystalline formation is from two to three 
inches "thick on the sides, but two-thirds of the 
arsenic deposited is on the lloor. It is now as 
white as paper. Some of the clusters of rhombo- 
hedral crystals are veiy beautiful. The arsenic 
has to be removed whilst warm to the mill to be 
ground; if left to get cold, the hardness of the 
crystals would cut the griuders to pieces. At the 
mill, the workmen are again closely mufiled. They 
have to heave the arsenic turned out from barrows 
into the mill hopper. When reduced to powder 
in the mill, it is put into casks that contain 
from three hundredweight to three hundredweight 
twenty-five pounds, which are conveyed to the 
stores. 

The vapour from the calciners, after passing 
through the condensers, traverses a sheet of fall- 
ing water, which arrests a certain amount of the 
sulphur in the fumes. Owing to the noxious 
effect of sulphurous acid on vegetation, more than 
a certain amount of this acid is not allowed to be 
given off ; it is therefore sought to arrest it on its 
way. The water as it flows away is milky, or 
rather like soap and water, from the sulphur it 
contains. The height of the shaft is one hundred 
and twenty- five feet. 

In Styria and Carinthia, there is much arsenic- 
eating amongothe peasants ; the women take it to 
give themselves a good complexion and to make 
their liair fine and glossy. The men take it 
because they believe that it gives them wind in 
climbing in the chase after chamois. There is 
nothing of this sort in Cornwall and Devon. In 
Styria and Carinthia it is known that an arsenic- 
eater can never be brokeu off the habit, and that, 
if arsenic be compulsorily kept from the eater, 
death rapidly ensues. It is believed in the 
Tamar — and this is perhaps true — that an arsenic- 
worker is fit for no other work. He must remain 
at this occupation. Health and breath fail him 
at other employments. Eventually, it may be 
that chronic arsenical poisoning ensues ; but this 
may be staved off,, if not wholly prevented, by 
scrupulous cleanliness, by care taken not only to 
wash in the ‘ changing-house/ but to bathe freely 
at home. As one of the foremen said to the writer 
of this article : ‘Against arsenic the best antidote 
is soap taken externally.* 


BY ACC J DEN T. 

CHAPTJSK II. 

The local Society of Ancient Chums met every 
Monday night iu the bay parlour of the 7/op 
Pocket inn, situated in the pleasant Kentish vil- 
lage of Bennington. It was a fraternity of old 
friends and acquaintances who assembled once 
a week for social enjoyment, conversation, dis- 
cussion of the questions of the day, the consump- 
tion of tobacco ami accompaniments. There was 
no subscription to the Society, but in its place 
there was an elaborate system of fines, so framed 
that the oldest and most practised member was 
pretty sure to be mulcted at least once during 
an evening, so that the community might fairly 
be styled self-supporting. The last Monday of 
each month was marked by the reception of 
guests, and was therefore of a more convivial and 
hilarious character than ordinary nights. 


The Monday night * following the events re- 
corded in the last chapter was Grand Night, and 
despite the character of the weather — bitterly 
cold with a driving snow— there was a large 
muster of members and their friends ; in fact, 
every chair in the room was occupied but the 
most prominent one — the President's. Eight 
o’clock struck, and ut eight o’clock proceedings 
were ruled to commence. 

‘ Martin don’t often hev to pay for bein’ late,’ 
remarked Mr Wicks, a copper-nosed gentleman in 
the chandlery line. ‘Wonder what’s kep him?’ 

‘He’s in general off duty at half-past seven, 
ain’t lie V said his neighbour, who liad village 
tailor stamped all over him. 

‘Sure-Jy, onless the weather’s agin him,’ said 
a large man in black with a white neckcloth — 
sexton, clerk, and beadle of Bennington. ‘ Presi- 
dent pays double tine, don’t be V 

‘That’s one to you, Mr Selali, for not bein’ 
sure of the rules !’ shouted out two or three 
voices, and Mr Selali plumped down bis coin. 

‘ I move that we give Mr Martin five minutes’ 
grace,’ said a grave gentleman, rising. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The five minutes had just expired, and the 
Society was on the point of proceeding to elect 
a temporary President in the place of the absent 
Martin, when the door opened, and in waddled 
a round little barrel of a niun, with a ruddy, 
good-tempered face, who was attired in the uni- 
form of signalman on the Great Southern Kail- 
way. He was greeted with a storm of ironical 
applause ; but there was an unusual gravity about 
his demeanour which checked it. 

‘I’m quite ready to pay luy fine, gentlemen,’ j 
lie said as he took liis seat in the Presidential 
chair ; ‘ and I ’m ter’ble sorry for havin’ kep you | 
all waitin’, ’specially as it’s Grand Night ; tut 
when you’ve heard wlmt I’ve got to tell, you j 
won’t blame me.- Now, give your orders, gentle- 
| men, and let’s to business.’ 

Orders went Hying about the room, so thut the 
| landlord and his two wenches had as much as 
they could do to attend to them. When com- 
parative quiet was restored, old Martin said : 

‘ P’raps you won’t think it much that 1 have to 
tell, hut it’s a bit cur’ous, and as part of uiv 
fine is to sing a song or make a speech, you’ll 
please take it for what it’s worth.’ 

‘ Hear, bear l* resounded through the room. 

‘My box,’ said the old man, ‘is, as you all 
know, at the level crossin’ at Causey End, and 
my last dooty afore bein’ relieved is to signal the 
I down mail at seven-twenty -five. At seven-thirty 
I’m relieved. Well, at seven-fifteen I got the 
signal that she’d passed through Brickenden 
Junction. At seven -twenty I heard her whistle. 
At seven-twenty-three 1 saw her head lamps 
coinin’ up at quarter speed, ’cos I hadn’t got tne 
j all-clear signal from Marsh House, which didn’t 
I surprise me, as they ’ve been doin’ up the em- 
: bankment there. So the mail came slowly past, 

I so slow that I could see as how there was very 
| few people in the coaches, which, as it’s gettin’ 
j on towards Christmas- time, ain’t surprisin’. — Now 
comes the strange part. The mail pulled up, and 
out o’ the binder of a fust-class coach not half-a- 
dozen yards from me a gentleman was leanin’ : 
his arms a bangin’ down outside, and his head 
pushed forward, like, for all the world, os if he 
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was very ilL For what I could see, his compart- 
ment hadn’t nobody else in it. 

‘I sings out to him : “Are you ill, sir? Shall 
I wire to the next station, or call the guard ?” 
But he didn’t make no answer ; leastaways, I 
didn’t hear none, as the wind was howlin’ fit 
to kill any noise under a engine whistle. In 
another minute I should ha’ been up on the 
footboard alongside him ; but the all-clear signal 
came from Marsh House, and I had to ’tend to 
it. Howsomedever, as the guard’s van passed by 
I sung out that there was a gent took ill in a 
fust-class compartment ; but I don’t know if Sam 
Hall lieerd it. Then the mail went on, and I j 
prepared to clear out.’ | 

The general opinion, expressed in every variety ' 
of interjectional phrase, was that it was very 
strange, and Martin was asked what he thought 
of it. 

‘Well,* he replied, ‘if you ask me my candid 
opinion, I give it lor what it is wutli. You see, 
it was the Injian mail. Well, says you, what 
difference does that make ? A great deal, rays I. 
I’ve been on the Great Southern now a matter 
o’ forty years, and my experience is that as a 
rule the Injian mail is the liveliest train that 
goes out o’ Lunnon — much more livelier ’n ex- 
cursions and them like. — How’s that? says you. 
Because, says I, gents goin’ to Injia for the Lord 
knows how long, perhaps never to come back no 
more, goes oil as happy as they can. Their pals 
gives ’em big dinners, and there’s drinks at the 
terminus afore startin’, and all that ; and I can 
tell you I’ve seen high-jinks sometimes in the 
coaches when the train ’s slowed down as it did 
to-night. So, my opinion is that this gent was 
— well, lie was ill. You can’t eat your cake ami | 
have it, as the sayin’ is ; and he ’d eaten his cake, 
and he’d taken somethink along with it, and the 
’eat of the coach and one thing and another was 
too much for him. That’s my notion. — But that 
wasn’t what made me late. 

‘The mail went on. I set my distant to 
danger: Jim Boston come in to relieve me, and 
I went oil*. Now, as you all know, except the 
gents as is strangers, my road home lies along . 
the side of the line for a matter o’ half a mile ; 
then I strikes the turnpike and leaves it. Well, 
it was blowiii* and snowin’ half an hour ago as ; 
it don’t often blow and snow in these parts, and 
although I’d got my lantern, it was jest as much j 
as I could do to see my way along the path by 
the line. At anyrate it was so precious dark that 
I couldn’t see a big chap a settin’ on the slope of 
the embankment a yard ahead of me, and well ' 
nigh tumbles over him. I pulls up sharp. He 
was a settin’ and groanin’ and makin’ use of 
words, gents, which would cost him a fine a 
minute in this ’ere select company. So I turns i 
my light on him, and gives him a “ What cheer, | 
mate ?’’ 

‘He started, and stops his prayers. “What 
cheer?” says he. “Precious poor cheer this 
journey. I’ve lost my way to Brickenden 
Junction, and thought I’d try a cut along the 
line, when these blooming tallygraph wires trips 
me up, and I’ve gone and sprained my ankle.” | 

‘ “Just as well, mate,” says I, *• that you tumbled | 
where you did. A foot t’ other way would have : 
got you across the dowu metals.” Then I helps | 
him up ; but he were so precious lame that 1 as j 


good as carried him to the turnpike ; and if he 
weighed a bounce, he weighed thirteen stone, 
and I ain’t as young ns I were. 

‘As luck would heve it, the mail-cart was 
waitin’ at the level crossin’ ; so I gets him into 
it. He gives me a shillin’, as I thinks, and says 
good-night, and off he goes ; and off I goes home. 
When my missis see me, she give a reg’lar shout, 
and says, says she : “ Why, Bob, wherehever heve 
you been? You’re all blood.” Sure enough, I 
was— coat, cuffs, and collar. Rum start, thinks I, 
for a chap with a sprained ankle to bleed. I 
rcckun he'd hurt hisself more than he thought 
j Then I looks at the coin he gave me, and it 
j warn’t a shillin’ at all, but a bit o’ brass of the 
' same size, with “ Royal Arcadia Music Ilall — Free 
Pass Check — not transferable,” wrote on it. — And 
that’s what made me late, gentlemen. — Here’s 
to you all !’ 

This speech of Bob Martin’s gave rise to a 
lively discussion, which lasted a good half-hour. 
At the expiration of that time the President 
arose, kuocked on the table, and was suggesting 
that some gentleman should oblige the company 
with a song, when the landlord rushed into the 
room with great news on his face. ‘Night-mail 
wrecked near Singleby,’ he gasped. ‘Thirty or 
forty killed, and hundreds wounded J’ 

Half the assembly sprang to their feet. Pipes 
were taken from lips, glasses remained suspended 
in mid-air, and a chorus of ‘How do you know?’ 
‘When?’ and other questions of the kind, arose. 

‘ .Messenger just come in from Brickenden. 
All the doctors and carts in the country are being 
called for,’ replied the breathless landlord. 

‘ Well, it never rains but it pouVs,’ said old 
I Martin ; ‘ and thank the Lord this ain’t happened 
in my section.’ 

It is needless to say that the assembly of 
Ancient Claims was at once broken up, and that 
the majority of those who had met together for 
an evening of enjoyment at once hastened away 
to the scene of the catastrophe. 

Dick Marsden still clung to one link which 
: bound him to his old pleasant, happy life as an 
[ unfettered bachelor, in spite of the low estate 
| to which he had fallen : this was his member- 
j ship of a quiet little social club composed chiefly 
of old public-school men, where moderation in 
| expense was the rule, and the outlay of more 
famous and pretentious institutions over mag- 
nificent architecture, grand rooms, liveries, and 
brilliant illumination, was devoted to the more 
j immediately personal comforts of the members. 
When very sick at heart and down in liis luck, 
Dick would walk over to the Snuggery, as it was 
called, and there, in the chut and mirth of old 
friends and men of his own station, forget for 
a while his domestic misery. After he had seen 
| his uncle comfortably settled in a compartment 
| of the mail-train, Dick walked over to trie house 
j in Portland Place to give a few final instructions 
| to the caretaker, and to make a general survey 
| of locks and bolts ; and then, discovering that 
j he had a piece of gold in his pocket, resolved for 
once to be selfish and to dine at the Snuggery, 
j He dined, and after dinner played a couple of 
j games of billiards. Then, it now being nearly 
j nine o’clock, he prepared to go home. As he 
j passed through the hall the porter was putting 
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a Central News telegram on the frame. Curi- | ‘No, sir; not till after the inquest/ replied 
osity prompted him «to read it ; it was as follows : . the official. 

‘ Terrible Accident to the Mail on the Great Then they quitted the terrible scene, and were 
Southern. Reported loss of twelve lives. — Later lucky enough to secure the last two beds at the 
— The Indian mail- train ran off the line at a small inn adjoining the station ; for there was no 
point near Singlcby where the embankment has train back to London, and there had been a great 
lately been repaired. The loss of life has been demand for accommodation on behalf of the 
exaggerated. Nine bodies are lying at the many people who had come down in quest of 
Singleby Station ; over twenty persons were relations and friends. 

injured.’ * _ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed the young man, as he 
burst out of the building, and calling a hansom, E L F - B O L T S. 

bade the man drive to the Institution where 

Marian Akhurst lodged. Luckily, she was in. i There is something very fascinating in the 
In a few words, Dick told her the news, and j legends of dwarfs and elves. For the most part 
asked her if she could come with him at once j we have to look in the pageB of Grimm or Hans 
to Singleby. • ' Christian Andersen when we want to peep into 

‘ Of course there is a chance that the dear t j ie f a j r y world ; but every now and then, in 
old fellow may have escaped, he said. ‘ But O ut-of-the way places, we may find ourselves in 
J 8 , ele wa8 110 eyam oi me a le c , | cul .; onH proximity to those mysterious times. For 


! Perhaps not the worst,’ said the girl 


I curious proximity to those mysterious times. For 
instance, the writer remembers, some fifteen years 


‘There were so few passengers by the train, ago, when living on the Yorkshire moors, over- 
said Dick, ‘ that the large proportion of casualties hearing a dispute which was taking place in a 
makes the chance of uncle’s escaping a small one public-house between two old men, one of whom 
unless more people got in at the other terminus, j was the parish sexton. While digging a grave, 
which, as it was the Indian mail, is likely. ^] ie sex ton had turned out what he called a fairy 
However, if ypu can come, Marian, it will be i ■ This well-known form of pipe, which is 

such a comfort to me. , . , . . j found dispersed all over the country, is so small 

They were 111st in time to catch tile last tram I r . .. .. - ^ a 

to Singleby. It pulled up half a mile from , y ou canm,t P ass dw ‘»P. of thc httt * 

the scene of the accident : Marian and Dick i ,] to the bowl. No doubt it was used when 

alighted in the midst of the blinding storm, and, tobacco was scarce and expensive, and its diminu- 
guided by the flare of many bonfires, proceeded, tive size has caused it to be attributed to the 

in the company of scores of people bound upon elves and fairies who alone could make use of it. 

the same errand as themselves, to where gangs qq lc dispute, however, was not about the pipe. 


the little station where the bodies of the killed ^ arious suggestions were made, and different 
lay awaiting identification may be imagined, herbs named, when I joined in the conversation, 
Once within the door, all doubts were set at rest, and turned it from pipes to elf-bolts or elf-shot, 
for the first body they saw was that of poor old some of which I produced from my pocket ; and 
Christopher Marsden. from tli< se old inhabitants I gathered that the 

‘Strange thing about that gentleman, sir,’ said dint arrow-heads or elf-sliot were used by these 
an ofhcml who witnessed Dicks recognition of ! elftn folk w lu> owned the tobacco pipes. 

Ins uncle s body. * I he coach he was m didn’t , T , • i • .i 

leave the line, and lie was the only party in it i lh «. Jlst . nct ' vl ‘ ere 1 1 1, Y ed > ' vas ™ h . “ the8e 
who was killed. He was found leaning out of prehistoric articles, and the} were picked up in 
window ; and as he was evidently killed by a j quantities ill the tields round about, 
blow in the hack of the head, it’s supposed he j It is hardly surprising that the natives should 
was looking out of window when the front part : regard these queer- looking arrow-heads as belong- 
of the train left the metals, and must have been j n g to the fairy folk,- when for hundreds of years 
struck by a bolt or a timber or something from tlleir direct anco8 tors had inhabited that part of 


the next coach which went oter the bank.’ 


Marian knelt down by the body, and with pro- , , V ^ ksMre > i,lto w 1 hkl ! eJuc ,f “ U 
fessional deftness examined a terrible wound at i ^tle progress. A p flee c 08 } 

the base of the poor old gentleman’s skull. ‘Yes ; i Dwarriden, which was remarkable for echoes ; 
this was whut killed him/ she said. ‘ Yet he and when I submitted the name to the best 
must have been looking in the opposite direction authority on place-names, I was told that it 
to that in which the train was going.’ meant ‘ the abode of the dwarfs/ as, in Scandi- 

‘ Possibly to call the guard,’ said Dick. 4 At ! navian mythology, wherever you found an echo 
anyrate, there he lies ; and I have lost my best ^ was $] ie voice of a dwarf answering you in 
and, I was going to say, my only friend in the 

‘“ir,, 1 ” *"• .t. '•? 

in the face of this common sorrow t.limr li.-nwU ; was this oldgfciadition . Mothers used to threaten 


in the face of this common sorrow their hands 
met with gentle pressure. 


their children with a certain black raven, who 


‘The body, I suppose, must not be removed ?* would come if they were naughty and carry them 
said Dick. off, just as once upon a time he had done, when 
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he ravaged the country and destroyed every- 
thing. The only interpretation of this awful 
threat I gathered from an old woman, who told 
me that in her young day9 it was firmly believed 
that some great calamity had once befallen the 
district. As the black raven was the Danish 
emblem, it is quite possible an incursion from 
that people gave rise to this story, which had 
survived all those long years. 

Few people know what an amusing and instruc- 
tive pursuit the search after flint weapons is. 
To begin with, it takes you out of the house 
for a walk very often when you would have 
stayed in. Spring and autumn are the best 
times for searching, and a ploughed field should 
be chosen that has been well rained upon, so that 
the flints are washed clear and can be easily 
detected. I am speaking only of a country in 
which the natural stone is not flint. "Where 
natural flints abound, you can only judge of the 
genuineness of the implement by the workings 
of the tool, which are always to be seen. In the 
ordinary districts away from the chalk, each 
surface flint will prove either a real implement 
or n flake struck off in its manufacture. These 
remarks may be said to apply to those lucky 
spots where flints are found, and the idea may 
be that there are not many such about. I differ 
from this idea. So far as my own experience 
goes, I have found these elf-bolts wherever I 
have been ; and if there is one hit of fairy 
romance left connected with them, it is in their 
being so universal that it gives the notion of 
some spirit-work in their distribution. 

Any one who follows the plan I suggest of 
goipg out into the ploughed fields and searching 
for flints, will come across many curious imple- 
ments. Among them none is so peculiar as the 
scraper. This varies a good deal in form, but 
the common type is a sort of half oyster-shell, 
supposing this to be solid where the fish is, and 
cut off square where the point of the shell comes, 
so that one side presents a flattened face, and 
the other a sloped well-worked back, ending in 
a sharpened cutting edge. I found scores of these 
before I knew what they were ; and 1 must own 
I was astonished to find that the Eskimos of the 
present day adopt still this same form of flint 
scraper.' It is difficult to reconcile the ancient 
flint .man of the .Yorkshire moors with the Green- 
lander in his curious snow-hut, living on the 
spoils of the chuse and scraping the skins of his 
animals with the same sort of weapon. 

Another analogous instance of identity of flint 
Jgpyi was the following. I took up to the British 

examiiiaW 1 o{ ,“ nd elf-shot for 

mv One was selected no bigger than 

aJ Egyptian 6 an-»»i>. this was 

Egyptian arrow-hcai' 6 ^- But how came an 

There is this remark!, , on °« r English 1 

Egyptian types of ar*> d !“ t “ ctlo f 1 ttbout thes ® 
panted. Supposing a ^w-heads-they are not 
their custom to put tl> an 8^ of flint, it was 
aud to use the broad buse P° int ^5 aba Jt, 
enemy, exactly reversing w$ a to face the 
British custom. Yet here on' a ‘ 1 mft y ‘ he . 
not one, but several, undoubted “ l00r ? * 
the men who used these flints wl^^ rovl ?^ 
both shapes of elf-shot. The 8mr e 11 c0 F niStt J 1 ^, 
Egyptian type is very peculiar, as* 11 .**® 


different from the arrow-head commonly found 
not only in Britain but all .over the world. I 
have elf-shot from Italy, Greece, North America, 
South America, and other lands, but none like 
the Egyptian arrow-point. 

It may be said that human beings all develop 
similar characteristics, and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose the Egyptian and the British flint man 
would originate similar ideas. This may be pos- 
sible ; but I hardly think it accounts for the 
identity of flint forms. This is the most striking 
feature when a collection of British flints is put 
beside one gathered from all countries. There is 
little difference, again, in a very interesting class 
of implement, the saw, between the British flint 
saw and the Egyptian. I found on the moors 
some very delicate flint saws, and recently I 
have obtained from Egypt flint saws wonderfully 
similar in form. Perhaps with these saws was 
performed that diflicult operation of trepanning, 
which was known in primitive limes, and prac- 
tised. Skulls are found in British interments 
which have been trepanned, only no metal plate 
was used, but a piece of another skull was 
■ let in in place of it. The agony of such an 
j operation may be imagined ; und with some 
thousands of collected flints before me, I could 
not select one I could deem fit t(> use for such 


a purpose. 


lie delicacy of workmanship of many elf- 
bolts is remarkable. I have some on which thou- 
sands of blows with some implement must have 
been delivered before the sharp point and barbed 
wings were formed. When it is remembered 
that any blow might snap the brittle flint, it 
must have needed a master’s hand to bring such 
elf-shot to perfection. When II.M.S. Challenger 
was on her cruise, and arrived at Tierra del 
F uego, the natives there, who are still in a Stone 
Age condition, were found to have utilised a 
broken soda-water bottle, from the fragments of 
which they made arrow-heads. 1 have one of 
these arrows, with its glass tip exquisitely made 
in the same pattern as those I found on the 
moors. There are undoubtedly numbers of what 
1 may call worked flints to be picked lip in the 
fields, showing upon their face the murks of the 
tool, and yet it is impassible to .assign them any 
definite name. The fact is we know very little 
about the various uses to which flint was put. 
In many parts it must have been source. It is 
quite one hundred and more miles from the 
moors where I made a large collection to the 
nearest chalk district, and every atom of flint 
now found must have been carried there by 
hand. u 

The true elf-bolt, in all its well-formed beauty, 
is not so commonly picked up as the core or 
matrix from which the implement has been 
struck, or the iiiut fragment chipped off in its 
formation. Still, it is advisable to collect all 
bits, no matter whether they seem valuable or 
not, as a second examination often pioves them 
to have been in use. Small pointed flints ore 
found such as could be utilised for boring pur- 
poses, and very often a rounded flint proves after 
washing to have marks of blows on it* showing 
it to have been a hammer-stone, perhaps for 
making implements. 

Though in the case of flint deposits in Britain 
| it may not be possible to point to this or 
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that spot, and say, here such and such a battle 
was fought, and hpre are the remains of the 
weapons used on that occasion, still history may 
perhaps be brought to bear in other places. 
1 have several very line arrow-heads found at 
Lake Tra simene, in Italy, where, it will be 
remembered, Hannibal encountered the Romans 
and defeated them with enormous slaughter. I 
can see no reason why these arrow-heads should 
not be the weapons used by the warlike tribes who 
crossed the Alps with Hannibal, and in this par- 
ticular battle fell in very large numbers. Tlie 
iron weapons of the Romans have no doubt long 
since perished and rusted away, but the flints 
endure. We may know very little about the 
prehistoric times and the fierce battles waged by 
the wild tribes of those days, but their remains 
are around and about us. Time does not affect 
the Hints. They show no sign of age, excepting 
a kind of dullness, and smoothness to touch, which 
newly-broken Hint never lias. 

As a rule, few people care about collecting 
such things or thinking about them. It is a 
tedious amusement to walk up and down a 
ploughed field with a bent back, but it is by no 
means unhealthy. The soil smells with delicious 
fragrance, and you have the lark soaring above 
your head witjji his musical notes. A fairy pipe 
or two is often added to your ‘ bag/ and though 
some days may be blank, every now and again 
you have lucky finds that well reward you. 

In advocating the search after Hints I do so 
because I believe there is much yet to be found 
and learned about them. 1 have avoided quoting 
from scientific works, or trying to raise this 
paper above the level of a chat about elf-shot. 
Besides the fact that from the eurliest times 
these Hint weapons have been regarded in many 
places witli something like superstition, they are, 
from the point of antiquity alone, well worth 
collecting. Year after year they are ploughed 
over and turned up, and they only want a quick 
eye to detect them. Some soils are naturally 
better than others, especially such as more readily 
yield to the inlluenee of rain. 

If I refer once more to the identity of Hint- 
forms, it is because of late my collection lias been 
much increased by Hints from other parts of the 
world, and L am amazed at the resemblance in 
them to what I have found in England. The 
invention and use of flint implements seems to 
have been universal. Hence, the subject is well 
wortli pursuing, and is one which the amateur 
can take up with pleasure. It is not confined 
to one particular place ; wherever you go, you 
may pursue it. I have a friend at this moment 
on the Nile who gets the Arab boys to search 
for flints ; and he writes to me about the wonder- 
ful knives, saws, and sickles he is collecting. 
Another friend lately sent me some Hints which 
he found when walking on the battlefield of 
Marathon. It is well known that some of the 
wild tribes on the side of the Persian monarch 
tipped tlieir arrows with stone. There is no 
place, and I was going to add no time, where 
and when Hint-hunting cannot be pursued ; but 
I draw the line at shooting. I once got into 
great disgrace by holding my bead down when 
after partridges. Birds kept rising in front of 
me and getting off untouched. The fact was I 
was crossing fields rich with flints. The keeper 


afterwards went to my host and complained. ‘I 
can’t make that gentleman out/ he said; ‘h6 
keeps his eyes down on the ground, and never 
looks at his birds. I fancy he must have some- 
thing wrong in his *ead/ 

SOME EARLY STEAMSHIPS. 

It is a matter of considerable surprise to most 
people, vn taking a retrospective survey of the 
growth of the steam -navigation of this country, 
to discover how very remotely into the present 
century such u view carries them. The Steam- 
ship, somehow, seems to appeal to the under- 
standing of the younger generation as one of 
the most modern among latter-day creations. It 
is difficult to associate her existence with the 
period of the Crimean War, and it seems wholly 
incongruous to talk of her as pre- Victorian. 
This, undoubtedly, is owing to the wonderful 
and rapid revolution wrought by the marine 
engine in the conditions of the sea-life. But 
though, indeed, the steam-vessel cannot afford 
to ‘smile at the claims of long descent/ she 
was a very tangible realisation when the loco- 
motive was still in embryo, and the electric 
telegraph a factor of the future which yet 
remained to he dreamt of. 

The earliest steamers the world ever saw, 
not reckoning the experimental craft constructed 
by such men as Fulton, Bell, Symington, and 
Watt, were those employed in the transatlantic 
trade. As far back us the year 1819, the Yankee 
paddle-steamer ‘ Savannah/ of three hundred tons 
burden, crossed from the port of that name, in 
Georgia, to Liverpool. She occupied twenty-five 
days upon the passage ; but, as she was fully 
rigged, and under all sail during at least two- 
thirds of the voyage, the merit of her perform- 
ance, as an illustration of the superiority of the 
engine over canvas, is somewhat doubtful. Yet 
she was beyond dispute tlie first steamer to 
accomplish a long sea- voyage, and to the Ameri- 
cans belongs the credit of Jier exploit. Indeed, 
from the time of their last war with us, down to 
within a quarter of a century ago^ our Yankee 
neighbours generally seemed to be a little ahead 
of tli is country in maritime matters. They taught 
us a lesson in shipbuilding by their famous Balti- 
more clippers, and they were the first, to demon- 
strate in a practical manner, and to the complete 
capsizai of the learned Dr Lordlier s theories, the* 
possibility of employing steam for the purposes 
of ocean navigation. It was not, however, until 
a couple of decades later than the voyage of the 
‘Savannah* that the successful passages of two 
memorable vessels from England to America 
fairly established the era of what has been called 
the Atlantic steam ferry. These ships were re- 
spectively the ‘Sirius* and the ‘Great Western/ 
The former was a craft of about seven hundred 
tons burden, with engines of three hundred and 
twenty horse-power : she sailed from Cork on the 
4th of April 1838, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Roberts, R.N., bound for New York. The 
latter vessel was a steamer of 1340 tons, builders* 
measurement, with engines of four hundred and 
forty horse-p®wer : she was commanded by Cap- 
tain Hoskins, R.N., and sailed from Bristol on 
the 8th of April in the same year, bound likewise 
for New York. The ‘Sirius/ it was calculated, 
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had a start of her competitor by about seven 
hundred nautical miles ; out it was known that 
her utmost capabilities of .speed scarcely exceeded 
eight knots an hour ; whilst the ‘Great Western,’ 
on her trial trip from Blackwail to Gravesend, 
ran eleven knots an hour without difficulty. 

The issue of the race was therefore awaited with 
the utmost curiosity oil both sides of the Atlantic. 
Contemporary records usually afford good evi- 
dence oi the significance of past events, and the 
interest in this novel ocean match was prodigious, 
to judge from the accounts with which the Liver- 
pool and New York papers of the day teemed. 
The following is in brief the narrative of the 
voyage of these two famous ships across the 
Western Ocean. The 4 Sirius/ after leaving Cork 
on the 4th of April, encountered very heavy 
weather, which greatly retarded her progress. 
She arrived, however, off Sandy Hook on the 
evening of Sunday, the 22d of April ; but going 
aground, she did not get into the North River 
until the following morning. When it was 
known that she had arrived, New York grew 
instantly agitated with excitement. ‘The news/ 
ran the account published by the Journal of 
Commerce in the United States, ‘spread like wild- 
fire through the city, and the river became liter- 
ally dotted all over with boats conveying the 
curious to and from the stranger. There seemed 
to be a universal voice in congratulation, and 
every visage was illuminated with delight. A 
tacit conviction seemed to pervade every bosom 
that a most doubtful problem had been satis- 
factorily solved ; visions of future advantage 
to science, to commerce, to moral philosophy, 
began to float before the “ mind’s eye ; ” curiosity 
to travel through the old country, and to in- 
spect ancient institutions, began to stimulate the 
inquiring. 

‘Whilst all this was going on, suddenly there 
was seen over Governor’s Island a dense black 
cloud of smoke spreading itself upward, and 
betokening another arrival. On it came with 
great rapidity, and about three o’clock in the 
afternoon its cau.se was made fully manifest to the 
accumulated multitudes at the Battery. It was 
the steamship “Great Western,” of about 1600 
tons burden (sic), [The difference probably lies be- 
tween the net and the gross tonnage J, under the 
command of Lieutenant Hoskins, R.N. She had 
left Bristol on the 8th inst., and on the 23d was 
making her triumphant entry into the port of 
New York. This immense moving mass was 
propelled at a rapid rate through the waters of 
the Bay ; she passed swiftly and gracefully round 
the “Sirius,” exchanging salutes with her, and 
then proceeded to her destined anchorage in the 
East River. If the public mind was stimulated 
by the arrival of the “Sirius” it became almost 
intoxicuted with delight upon view of the superb 
“Great Western.” The latter vessel was only 
fourteen clear days out ; and neither vessel had 
sustained a damage worth mentioning, notwith- 
standing that both had to encounter veny heavy 
weather. The “Sirius” was spoken with on the 
14th of April in latitude 45° north, longitude 37° 
west The “ Great Western ” was spoken on the 
15th of April in latitude 46° 26' north, longi- 
tude 37° west At these respective dates the 
“ Great Western” had run 1305 miles in seven 
days from King Road; and the “Sirius” 1305 


miles in ten days from Cork. The “Great 
Western” averaged 186& miles per day, and the 
“Sirius” 130£ miles: “Great Western” gained 
on the “Sirius” fifty-six miles per day. The 
“Great Western” averaged seven ana three- 
quarter miles per hour; the “Sirius” barely ave- 
raged five and a half miles per hour.’ 

Such was the first voyage made across the 
Atlantic by these two early steamships, and there 
is something of the true philosophy of history 
to be found in the interest which their advent 
created. It is worthy of passing note to learn 
what ultimately became of these celebrated vessels. 
The ‘ Sirius/ not proving staunch enough for the 
Atlantic surges, was sent to open steam-communi- 
cation between London and St Petersburg, in 
which trade she was for several years successfully 
employed. The ‘Great Western’ plied regularly 
from Bristol to New York until the year 1847, 
when she was sold to the Royal Mail Company, 
and ran as one of their crack ships until 1857, 
in which year she was broken up at Vauxhall 
as being obsolete, and unable profitably to com- 
pete with the new class of steamers being built. 

The success of these two vessels may be said 
to have completely established steam as a con- 
dition of the transatlantic navigation of the 
future. ‘In October 1838/ says Iindsay, in his 
History of Merchant Shijipiny, ‘Sir John Tobin, 
a well-known merchant of Liverpool, seeing the 
importance of the intercourse now rapidly in- 
creasing between the Old and New worlds, de- 
spatched on his own account a steamer to New 
York. She was built at Liverpool, after which 
place she was named, and made the passage 
outwards in sixteen and a half days. It was 
now clearly proved that the service could be 
performed, not merely with profit to those who 
engaged it it, but with a regularity and speed 
which the finest description of sailing-vessels 
could not be expected to accomplish. If any 
doubts still existed on these important points, the 
second voyage of the “Great Western” set them 
at rest, site having on this occasion accom- 
plished the outward passage in fourteen days 
sixteen hours, bringing with her the advices of 
the fastest American sailing-ships which had 
sailed from New York long before her, ami thus 
proving the necessity of having the mails in 
future conveyed by steamers.* 

In fact, as early as October 1838, the British 
Government, being satisfied of the superiority of 
steam-packets over sailing-ships, issued advertise- 
ments inviting tenders for the conveyance of the 
American mails by the former class of vessels. 
The owners of the ‘Great Western/ big with 
confidence in the reputation of that ship, applied 
for the contract ; but, not a little to their chagrin, 
it was awarded to Mr (afterwards Sir Samuel) 
(Junard, who as far back as 1830 had proposed 
the establishment of a steam-mail service across 
the Atlantic. The terms of the original contract 
were, that for the sum of fifty-five thousand 
pounds per annum, Messrs Cumird, Burns, and 
Maclver should supply three ships suitable for 
the purpose, and accomplish two voyages each 
month between Liverpool and the United States, 
leaving England at certain periods ; but shortly 
afterwards, it was deemed more expedient to 
name fixed dates of departure on both sides of 
the Western Ocean. Subsequently, another ship 
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was required to be added to the service, and the 
amount of the subsidy was raised to eighty -one 
thousand pounds a year. The steam mail service 
l>etween Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston was 
regularly established in 1840, the first vessel 
engaged in it being the ‘Britannia,* the pioneer 
ship of the present Canard line. 

We get an admirable idea of what these early 
steamships were from Dickens’s account of this 
same ‘ Britannia,’ which was the vessel he crossed 
to America in on his first visit to that country 
in 1842. In one of his letters to John Forster, 
describing a storm they were overtaken by, he 
unconsciously reflects the wondering regard with 
which the world still viewed the triumphant 
achievements of the marine engine. ‘For two 
or three hours,’ he writes, ‘we gave it up as a 
lost thing. This was not the exaggerated appre- 
hension of a landsman merely. The head-engi- 
neer, who had been in one or the other of the 
Canard vessels since they began running, had 
never seen such stress of weather ; and 1 after- 
wards heard Captain Hewitt say that nothing but 
a steamer, and one of that strength, could have 
kept her course and stood it out. A sailing- 
vessel must have beaten off and driven where she 
would ; while through all the fury of that gale 
they actually^ made fifty-four miles headlong 
through the tempest, straight on end, not varying 
their track in the least.’ What would the skipper 
of one of the modern ‘Atlantic greyhounds * think 
of such a feat ? And, more interesting speculation 
still, what must Dickens himself have thought of 
the performances he lived to witness as against 
this astonishing accomplishment on the part of 
the old ‘Britannia?’ 

There exists a temlencj r to ridicule the early 
steamers as they appear in portraits, with their 
huge paddle-boxes ; tall, thin, dog-eared funnels ; 
and heavily -rigged masts, as though their engines 
were regarded as quite auxiliary to their sail- 
power, and by no means to be relied upon. 
Contrasted with some of the leviathans of the 
present day, the steamers of half a century ago 
are no longer calculated to strike an awe into the 
beholder ; but, in truth, some very fine vessels 
were built whilst the marine engine was still 
quite in its infancy. In a volume of the Hnilmnj 
Magazine for 1839 is an account of what are 
termed colossal steamers. ‘An immense steamer,’ 
runs the description, ‘ upwards of two hundred 
feet long, was lately launched at Bristol, for 
plying between England and America ; but the 
one now building at Carling & Co.’s, Limehouse, 
for the American Steam Navigation Company, sur- 
passes anything of the kind hitherto made. She 
is to be named after our Queen, the “ Victoria 
will cost from eighty to one hundred thousand 
pounds, has about one hundred and fifty men 
now employed daily upon her, and is expected 
to be finished in November next. The extreme 
length is about 253 feet; but she is 237 feet 
between the perpendiculars, 40^ feet beam between 
the paddle-boxes, and twenty-seven feet one inch 
deep from the floor to the inner side of the spar- 
deck. The engines are two, of 250 horse-power 
each, with six feet four inch cylinders, and seven 
feet stroke. They are to be fitted with Hall’s 
patent condensers, in addition to the common 
ones. She displaces at sixteen feet 2740 tons of 
water ; her computed tonnage is 1800 tons. At 


the water-line every additional inch displaces 
eighteen and a half tons. The average speed is 
expected to be about two hundred nautical miles 
a day, and consumption of coal about thirty tons. 
The best Welsh coal is to be used. It is calcu- 
lated she will make the outward passage to New 
York in eighteen days, and the homeward in 
twelve, consuming 540 tons of coal out, and 360 
home. Expectation is on tiptoe for the first 
voyage of this gigantic steamer, alongside of 
which other steamers look like little fishing- 
boats.’ 

The next route on which steam-navigation was 
opened, following upon that of the North Atlantic 
passage, was between Great Britain and India. 
The steamers of the Honourable Company had 
indeed doubled the Cape nearly two years before 
the ‘Sirius* and ‘Great Western * sailed upon 
their first trip. The Nautical Magazine for 1836 
contains the original prospectus issued by a 
syndicate of London merchants upon the subject 
of steam-communication with the East Indies. 
As an illustration of the almost incredible strides 
that nave been made in ocean-travelling since 
that period, this piece of literature is most 
instructive. The circular opens by announcing 
that it is proposed to establish steam-traffic with 
India, extending, perhaps, even to Australia! 
It points out in sanguine terms how those distant 
parts of the earth, by the contemplated arrange- 
ment, ‘ will be reached at the outset in the short 
period of seventy- three days ; and, when experi- 
ence is obtained, this time will in all proba- 
bility be reduced by one- third ; shortening the 
distance by the route in question, from England 
to Australia, in forty days’ steaming, at ten miles 
an hour. If two days be allowed for stoppages 
at stations, not averaging more than a thousand 
miles apart throughout the line, the whole time 
for passing between the extreme points would 
only be sixty days ; but a relay oi vessels will 
follow, if the undertaking be matured, in which 
case twenty-four hours will be ample time at the 
depots, and a communication may be expected to 
be established, ami kept up throughout the year, 
between England and Australia, in fifty days. 
It is reasonably expected that Bombay will be 
reached in forty-eight days, Madras in fifty-five, 
Calcutta in fifty-nine, Penang in fifty-seven, 
Singapore in sixty, Batavia in sixty -two, Canton 
in sixty-eight, and Mauritius in fifty-four days.* 

The Nautical Magazine writer gravely com- 
ments upon this scheme as quite plausible. He 
is indeed inclined to be anticipatory. Instead of 
seventy-three days to Australia, be is of opinion 
that the voyage "may ultimately be accomplished 
in fifty, aiul that the table of time generally 
may be reduced by about one-third throughout ; 
although, to qualify his somewhat daring specu- 
lations, lie admits that it is well to base the cal- 
culations on the safe side. But the Honourable 
East India Company asserted their prerogatives, 
and put a stop to the scheme of tlie X?e\v Bengal 
Steam .Company, as the undertaking was to have 
been called. This raised a strong feeliug of 
dissatisfaction, and the Court of Directors was 
obliged to provide a substitute in lieu of the new 
line they had refused to sanction. Their own 


refused to sanction. Their own 


homely, lubberly craft were quite uneoual to the 
requirements of ‘prompt despatch’ wnicli even 
then was beginning to agitate the public mind. 
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The possibility of establishing steam-communi- 
cation between England and India had been 
clearly demonstrated as early as the year 1825, 
when the ‘Enterprise, 1 of 480 tons and 120 horse- 
power, sailed from London on the 16th of August, 
and arrived in Calcutta on the 7th of December. 
She was the first steamer to make the passage 
from this country to our great Eastern Empire ; 
the first, indeed, ever to double the stormy head- 
land of the Cape. 

But it was not until the people of India began 
to petition and the merchants of London to 
clamour for the adoption of steam-power in the 
Indian navigation that the conservative old 
magnates of John Company were stimulated 
into action. Mr NVaghorn’s Overland Route had 
almost entirely superseded the sea- voyage by way 
of the Cape ; but the want of an efficient packet 
service between London and Alexandria, and 
Suez and Bombay, was greatly felt. Accordingly, 
in December 1836, the steamship ‘ A talanta * was 
despatched from Falmouth to ply on the Indian 
side of the route. She was a vessel of 6.30 tons 
burden, with engines of 210 horse-power, and 
was built at Blackwall by the once famous firm 
of AVigram and Green. The orders of Captain 
Campbell, who commanded her, were that he was 
to steam the whole distance, only resorting to 
sail-power in case of a failure of machinery, in 
order fully to test the superiority of the marine 
engine over canvas. She sustained an average 
speed of about eight knots an hour during the 
entire passage, and but for her repeated stop- 
pages would undoubtedly have accomplished the 
quickest voyage yet made to India. She was fol- 
lowed, in March 1837, by the 1 Bernice,’ of 680 tons 
and 230 horse-power. This vessel, which likewise 
made the run without the assistance of her sails, 
left Falmouth on March 17th, and arrived at 
Bombay on the 13th of June. As the race 
between the ‘Sirius’ and the ‘Great Western’ 
may be said to have inaugurated the steam-naviga- 
tion of the Atlantic, so did the voyages of the 
‘ Atalanta ’ and ‘Bernice* first establish regular 
communication by steamers between Great 
Britain and India. True, there had been desul- 
tory efforts of enterprise prior to this time, and 
the pioneer of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers, the ‘ Royal Tar,* had sailed some three 
years before ; but there was no continual service. 
The London Times of November 11, 1838, pointed 
out the approaching change. ‘ Scarcely,* it says, 
‘has the wonder created in the world by the 
appearance of the “ Great Western ** and “ British 
Queen*’ begun to subside, when we are again 
called upon to admire the rapid strides of enter- 
prise by the notice of an iron steamship, the first 
of a line of steamers to ply between England and 
Calcutta, to be called the “Queen of the East,’* 
2618 tons, and 600 horse-power. This magnifi- 
cent vessel is designed by Mr W. D. Holmes, 
engineer to the Bengal Steam Committee, for 
a communication between England and India. 
Great praise is due to Captain Barber, late of 
the Honourable East India Company’s service, 
the agent in London for the Steam Committee in 
Bengal, who has given every encouragement to 
Mr Holmes in carrying forward Lis splendid 
undertaking. When these vessels are ready, we 
understand the voyage between Falmouth and 
Calcutta will be made in thirty days. 9 
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From this time ocean steamers multiplied 
rapidly. One after another of the now famoits 
shipping firms sprang up, beginning with the 
Cunard, and Peninsular and Oriental lines. The 
first British steamship was registered at London 
in the year 1814: in 1842 there were 940 
steamers registei’ed ; and already was the decay 
of the sailing-ship so largely anticipated, that 
Mr Sydney Herbert, in a Committee of the 
House of Commons, had this same year pointed 
out ‘that the introduction of steamers, and the 
1 consequent displacement of the Leith smacks, 
Margate hoys, &c., would diminish the nursery 
for seamen by lessening the number of sailing- 
vessels.* 


STARVED! 


A REMINISCENCE OF AN ENGLISH SPRING. 


‘ May 12, 1886, Starved !’ — Why starved ? What 
is the meaning of this? A friend is examining 
a series of skins of the Swallow family, which 
I have just laid out for his inspection, and such 
is the question he puts, on reading the labels 
attached to them. 

Don’t you remember ? — But no ; you were 
in the ‘south* at the time, and of course saw 
little or nothing of that teniblo snow-storm 
which we, living on the English Borders, had 
in the middle of May. The effects will not be 
forgotten for a long time here. The skins of 
swallow, house-martin, and sand-martin, which 
are now lying before me, with the strange remark 
on the label, have a story to tell, which is, I 
think, worth recording. The extraordinary and 
variable winter of 1885-86 wns followed by a 
spring quite as mutable, finishing with a storm 
in May, which in the wilder and more moun- 
tainous districts of the north of England will be 
referred to for many a year to come. Ere 
this, and despite all our climatic changes, our 
‘summer visitants* among the birds, true to that 
something which, for want of a better word, we 
call instinct, had arrived in their usual numbers ; 
and the majority of them had already settled 
down in their nesting quarters, and begun those 
labours of perpetuating their species which they 
had travelled so many hundreds of miles to per- 
form, when winter once more returned, taking 
full possession of the ‘lap of May ;* and, though 
its reign was short, yet it was quite long enough 
to cause such a fatality among the swallows as 
has never before been chronicled. 

May wns ushered in with a week of warm, 
balmy, and genial weather, the prevailing winds 
being from south and west, finishing on the 7th 
with a particularly fine hot day. The yet delicate 
and lacelike greenery which was decorating the 
trees and shrubs of our woods and copses, and 
is seen to the greatest advantage in spring, 
formed an enamelled bower for those migrant 
warblers to revel in, and their joyous, sweet 
songs rang through the woodland g1ade9, as if 
in thankfulness for the safe accomplishment of 
their long and arduous journey. Above, the 
air was alive with the wheeling and twittering 
swallows and martins, revelling in the plenitude 
of their insect food. The next sunrise, however, 
changed all this, and the birds awoke to find the 
balmy south-breeze gone, and its place filled by 
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a cold east wind, accompanied with chill showers, drawn to the slow, feeble, and tame-like flight 
This weather lasted for four days, each day of some swallows— so utterly unlike their usual 
getting colder and more bitter. No insects were rapid gyrations — as they were passing through 
to be seen during the prevalence of these cold from one end of the bridge to the other, return- 
winds ; and on the 10th and 11th the swallows ing each time in a more listless manner. My 
were first observed to be feeling the effects of first impression was that they were sheltering 
cold and scarcity of subsistence. The birds had so from the icy gale ; gradually it dawned on me 
overcome their natural timidity as to persistently that there was no ‘feed’ on the brook, as anglers 
seek the shelter — wherever they had the chance — would say, and that the birds were starving, 
of cottages, farmhouses, smithies, and other build- This was confirmed when, after waiting a few 
ings ; while the fishermen’s huts were literally minutes longer, one of the birds trying to turn 
besieged by them ; they would not be kept out, at the end of its journey, dropped into the water, 
in their search for warmth. and, with outspread wings, was carried over a weir 

Much sympathy was expressed for the poor and so out of sight. Simultaneously, another came 
birds, and every care was bestowed on them ; but floating from underneath the bridge, followed by 
the heat merely to be found in houses was but a several others in the short time I was looking on. 
poor substitute for the want of food ; and 1 am Not far distant, and at the time this was happen- 
afraid the relief was in most cases bnt temporary, ing, dead birds were being picked up on the lawn 
One which entered a cottage in an exhausted con- in front of a gentleman’s country seat, till in 
dition was carefully tended, and placed where it the course of a few hours no fewer than sixty 
could receive the benefit of the warm hearth, were found ! 

After a short time it recovered, and took wing I interviewed several of our local rural post- 
again, but only to make a couple of feeble turns men in # the evening, and they all had the same 
round the humble dwelling, when it once more pitiful # tale to tell. The roads on their rounds 
sought the friendly shelter, but this time only to were all strewn with the dead and dying 
die. Hardly bad the last breath left the little ‘ Hirundines.’ On the 14tli I visited Rockcliffe, 
body, and the film of death passed over its dark on the river Eden, and beneath the cliffs the 
soft eyes, when something like a gray cloud ground was covered with 1 he dead birds — Hirundo 
seemed to spread outwards from the dead bird, rurtica , Chelidon urhica, and C. riparia , being ubout 
This, on close examination, was found to consist equal in number. They occurred all the way up 
of hundreds of parasites, which were already the water-edge. The destruction must have been 
leaving the body, whence no more subsistence immense. I dissected several of the birds, and 
was to be drawn by them. How did these found that the crop was in every case entirely 
minute forms of life, which were only to be empty — the cause of death really being etarva- 
recogniscd by the aid of a pocket lens, know in lion, accelerated by the intense cold. Most of 
such a short space of time that dissolution had them were in beautiful plumage, but otherwise 
taken place, and that the remains were no longer skin and bone. They were lying mostly with 
a home for them 'i their heads to the bank, some under grass tufts ; 

On the lltli the swallows were seen in many others, in the holes where pebbles had dropped 
places huddled together in groups of a dozen out of the boulder clay ; and others, again, on 
to fifty, to protect themselves by their mutual sandstone ledges, which here and there occur on 
warmth against the piercing noF-eastcr. In one the face of the ‘scaur. 1 The birds were all in the 
large group a continual motion was going on, the same position as if they had simply settled down, 
birds at the top fluttering to the bottom, and folded their wings, and gone to sleep. The ‘bluff’ 
forcing their way in, which of course forced faces south-west, and was therefore well sheltered 
others out, and so the struggle was kept up. from the chilling wind. Of course, in such a 
In some places they were seen to fall from the position insects would fly the longest, so the bitter 
roofs into the streets dead, and in many instances struggle for existence might last longer here 
were so weak as to be frequently blown away, than in more exposed situations. When I say 
tumbled over and over by the force of the fly the longest, I mean that the nor’-easter did 
gale. not kill the insects, only drove what was flying 

On the 12tli this severe weather cnlmin- into shelter, and prevented others emerging from 
ated, on the ‘Fells’ and throughout the Lake the aurelia state. This may, i think, be safely 
District of Cumberland and Westmorland, in a borne out by the fact that there was no great 
snow-storm of unusual severity, the snow in diminution in warblers and other insectivorous 
many places lying nine inches thick on the birds; although on the Fells, ‘stoneebatters*— 
level. In the lowlands, or inside— as the sturdy a name often used locally for three different 
dwellers under the Helm Wind’s ominous bar species, namely, wheatears, whinchats, and stone- 
call the low-lying ground between them and the chats— were found lying on the snow with out- 
sea — a hurricane of sleet and rain, accompanied stretched wings, as if they had dropped in the 
by a gale from the north-cast, visited that part act of flying. In their case the food was thor- 
of the district. During this spell of weather, oughly covered over, except what might be found 
which an old jingle says is ‘neither good for in the interstices of the stone walls, 
man nor beast’ — it might have added bird as But Jibe birds frequenting tlie woods and 
well — not an insect was seen ; and the poor coppices did not seem to have suffered any in- 
swallows, unused to get their food in any other convenience, for the same cause which deprived 
fashion than by taking it on the wing, were the swallow tribe of food, possibly gave them 
being gradually starved. This was forcibly more, driving the insects to the shelter of the 
brought under my notice on the morning of the budding leaves, where the birds’ sharp eyes and 
12th. While crossing a bridge over a ‘beck’ in inquiring ways would soon find them out 
the north of Cumberland, my attention was Lt was some days before the full extent of the 
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disaster became known ; but kind correspondents 
all over Lakeland, and numerous friends who 
sent me newspaper cuttings from the local press 
in this part of North-west England, all confirmed 
the sad news of the enormous destruction of the 
swallow tribe. At Lassen th waite Lake Station, a 
colony of sand-martins two hundred strong were 
picked up dead by the platelayers ; and numbers 
were seen to fall to the ground, having been 
forced to succumb to the rigour of the weather. 
One correspondent, writing to a West Cumberland 
paper in the dialect of the district, said : * It was 
a pitiable thing to see sec’ a number o’ swallows 
perishing in that storm. They wor fund in aw’ 
kinds o’ crevices aboot buildings, whoar they’d 
croppcn in for sheltur, coaid an* stilf. Tlioo- 
sands liev perished in this way fra’ t* combeyned 
effects o’ coaid an* want o’ meat. For it’s weel 
known these burds feed on t* wing ; bit t* wind was 
seah strung they couldn’t flee ; an’ than inseeks 
warn’t oot, an' they war deprived o’ their food. 
Farmers an’ gardeners are varry sworry for this, J 
for they think ’at. if a warm summer eooms, ' 
they’ll be eaten up wid midge pests, an’ hardly 
hev a single swallow t’ help to lessen t’ swarms. 
Ah know this, ’at they wad a gay bit rayder 
ha’ seen some destruction amang t’ sparrows, nor 
seen t’ swallows destroyed. 1 

Hundreds of weakly lambs perished on the 
mountains ; what must it, then, have been for the 
poor swallow’s, who fell by thousands? In the 
district round Annan, great numbers succumbed 
to the severe storm ; many were found starved 
to death in cellars and other places where 
they had sought in vain for shelter from the 
biting atmosphere. Numerous instances were 
given of their entrance into houses, where they 
fell on the floor, too exhausted to be brought 
round by the kindly disposed. Near Plumpton, 
one man filled his hat with a cluster of perishing 
birds which had found shelter in some masonry. 
In a journey of thirty miles on the 20th, the 
writer did not see a single bird of the swallow 
kind ; and the blank to one who has been 
accustomed to watch them with much interest 
was something indescribable. Many pleasant 
hours have I spent watching their marvellous 
flight, wheeling and gliding as they twist and 
turn in zigzag fashion, or flitting over the village 
pond, dipping in its placid water, and leaving 
dimpling circles on the surface of the pool, 
marking the course of their erratic gyrations ; 
anon hovering above you for a second or two 
like miniature hawks, uttering all the while their 
soft twittering notes, whisking over the hedge 
into the green embowered lane, decked with 
flowering sprays of the woodbine and the rose. 
These ‘guests of summer’ lend an additional 
charm to the landscape. See them ascend to a 
considerable height above the tall elms, cease- 
lessly describing large, ever-varying circles round 
the tops of the trees, then descending like a 
rocket, with great velocity, a long, headlong dive, 
down, down, their plumage flashing in Jthe sun 
— you would almost think they were going to 
dash themselves to pieces on the ground ; then, 
with a sudden turn of the wings, darting off 
at a tangent, skimming away above the grasses 
in ^ the flower-bespangled meadow till their in- 
finite turnings and twistings are lost to view in 
the distance. 


Often when sleeplesB, lying on my couch, 
anxiously waiting for morning, has the swallow’s 
sweet little ditty, with its gurgling notes, cheered 
me from the eaves of my cottage ; the birds 
keeping up the musical rhythm in a soft subdued 
tone, with slight intermission, for hours — now 
and then a low sweet prelude, gradually raising 
its song into a charming symphon 3 r . Frequently, 
too, in the dark, when everything else wus 
hushed, the songsters seemingly waiting for the 
first gray streaks of dawn ; hut when the sun 
arises in all his splendour, they get more restless, 
and their notes are louder just before they dash 
down the village street to commence their labours 
for the day. 

If ‘dear old Gilbert White’ had been living 
when this dire calamity happened to the swallow 
tribe, how he would have sorrowed and rejoiced 
over it — sorrowed that such a destruction should 
have taken place among his favourites- rejoiced 
that at last he could have settled that vexed 
| question to him of their hibernation. 

' For some time after the storm not a bird of 
the swallow kind was to be seen ; and only in 
a few villages bordering on the Solway did the 
swallow and house-martin ever appear to reach 
their usual numbers. The birds that filled 
up these vacant places must either have been 
later arrivals on their way farther north, who, 
finding plenty of room, stopped on their journey'; 
or birds which were already in England, but had 
returned south, and so missed the storm. The 
first theory, I think, is the most plausible one, as 
it is well known that birds who go farthest north 
to breed are the last to arrive, and nesting 
quarters were not occupied in many cases till two 
or three weeks after— many, too many, unfortu- 
nately, never at all. Had the same birds come 
back, one would have expected to see them 
sooner than this. 

Speaking generally, after repeated observations 
all over Lakeland, the ‘gentle harbingers of 
summer’ were conspicuous by their absence, and 
in the ‘ Fell dales’ and villages in this part of 
North Cumberland, the summer of 1886 is still 
known and spoken of as the ‘Swallowless 
Summer.’ 


A UFKCH OF WITHERED VIOLETS. 

A hunch of withered violets ! 

I press them to my lips eacli day ; 
They bring before my tearful eyes 
A vision that is far awav. 


8weet dead memorials of a time 
When Love was gracious unto me, 

And all the bliss that earth could give 
Seemed in this gift of flowers to be. 

But now — why dwell upon the past ? 

For some one else he cheers the hours ; 

I wonder does he ever think 

That 1 still treasure his dead flowers ? 

William Cowan. 
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ON THE TABLE. 

There are ancient inventories and other manu- 
scripts extant that give us very interesting infor- 
mation about Tables. To go no farther back 
than the reign of Charlemagne, we learn that 
that monarch possessed three silver tables and a 
gold one. One silver table was square, and upon 
it was delineated the city of Constantinople ; 
the second was round, and enriched with a view 
of the city of Rome ; the third was formed of 
three circles, and was traced with a description 
of the entire universe. The gold table was orna- 
mented with precious stones accredited with the 
property of changing colour if poisoned food was 
put upon it. 

An early vignette delineated in a ninth or 
tenth century Bible, preserved in the Paris 
Library, shows a semicircular table with a raised 
rim to it, and guests seated round the curved 
portion of it, some of whom are drinking out 
of long-necked bottles. There are no plates, no 
knives or forks, before them, and no cloth ; but 
strewn on the table are bones, a salt-cellar, a 
loaf or cake, a dish raised on a stem holding a 
kid, and a large chopping-knife, with which that 
animal was evidently to be divided. The table 
rests on trestle-like supports, placed at regular 
intervals, which are partly bidden by festoons 
of drapery depending from the under edge of 
it. A twelfth-century manuscript preserved in 
the S trash urg Library shows a dining- table with 
the same kind of raised rim and the same 
absence of table linen. An additional implement 
is here depicted, of a nipper or pincer form, 
which must have been the forerunner of the 
two-pronged fork ; but there is no indication that 
plates were used, except those on raised stems, 
which held the viands of which all were to 
partake. It was not, indeed, till the thirteenth 
century that plates performed any part in a 
banquet ; before then, slices of bread did duty 
for them. At that dute they were in use, but 
only sparingly, for one plate served for two 
guests, who were thus paired off ; and tablecloths 


were also then considered requisites. After a j 
meal, it was the custom to remove the cloth and 
make use of the same table for amusements, such 
as chess and backgammon. In the old French 
chateaux, we are told, between the courses of a 
grand repast, on speci.il occasions, performers 
mounted upon the table and recited couplets, or 
gave allegorical representations, or presented 
flowers to the guests. When the company was 
limited in number to a few persons only, long 
and narrow tables were used, one side of which 
was kept free for the attendants to wait con- 
veniently upon those who were eating. 

Tt was a long time before earthenware plates 
were used at table. Poor people ate off wooden 
plates and took their soup and porridge from 
woodeu bowls. The middle classes used pewter ; 
the very rich ate off silver plates. Silver dishes 
and silver dish-covers still hold their high place 
in the esteem of the wealthy ; but the pewter 
plates of the great bulk of the middle classes are 
now almost curiosities, so completely within 
rcmetubiance have they been superseded by 
inexpensive earthenware in all parts of the 
country. The use of wooden plates, too, only 
survives in the matter of bread-trenchers. Our 
medieval ancestors were aware of the luxury of 
hot plates ; and so that they should not burn 
their lingers in carrying them, resorted to the 
expedient of placing them on rings of metal, 
perforated in an ornamental way, and furnished 
with handles and feet. 

As time passed by, good table linen became 
much esteemed. Some of the napery for dressers 
and buffets was bordered with velvet and gold 
and fringed with silk ; and the white linen cloths 
for dining-tables were woven with representations 
of ilowers, trees, animals, heraldic devices, and 
other objects, as in the present day. 

From a very early period, table knives had 
a similar form to that now in use, in so far as 
they consisted of a wide and long blade firmly 
fixed in a handle. There were carving knives ; 
bread knives to cut the slices of bread that were 
used to place the portion of each guest upon, 
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instead of plates ; and, among others, oyster knives, 
over anil above the cook’s knives used in the 
kitchen. As the art of carving has ever been 
looked upon as an accomplishment worthy of a 
gallant’s oest attention, we cannot be surprised 
that considerable care has always been expended 
upon the means required. AVe gather from old 
inventories that knives were spoken of in pairs 
in the same way as we now mention a case or 
set of them. A pair of knives comprise d not 
only two carving knives, but a bread knife to 
cut the indispensable slices of bread, and several 
smaller knives for game and poultry. An account 
of the silver plate of the kings of France tells 
us, too, that there were handsomer knives used on 
grand occasions than at ordinary times. Thus 
there is mention of a pail* of knives with ebony 
handles for the season of Lent ; and another pair 
with ivory handles for the Paschal feast ; and a 
third pair gilded and enamelled for the feast of 
Pentecost. The vignettes of old French manu- 
scripts depict the blades as being of various 
forms. One is shown to have been furnished 
with a termination, or point, that was almost 
crescent-shaped, evidently for the convenience 
of dismembering joints ; others are straight on 
one edge and curved on the other ; in some 
examples both edges converge to a point. The 
Museums of Dijon and Mans possess specimens 
that belonged to Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of forks occurs in 
an inventory of articles belonging to King 
Edward I. They did not come into use till the 
thirteenth century. Before that date people 
showed their good breeding in the manner in 
which they ate with their fingers, with the aid 
of a knife only, as we still do in the matter of 
bread and cheese. At first, forks appear to have 
been intended to be used in eating fruit only, 
probably to be quit of the discomfort of staining 
the fingers. AVe read of ‘three silver forks for 
eating pears and again, ‘a small fork of gold for 
eating mulberries.’ They were small, and had 
but two prongs ; and were richly ornamented, as 
became articles of luxury. 

Old spoons had rounder bowls than those now 
in use, and their stems were short. The wooden 
spoons now sold at Russian fairs are of a similar 
form to those of the most ancient manufacture. 
Many people carried their spoons with them, as 
we now carry penknives, some of which were 
furnished witli a perforation in the handle to 
admit of a string passing through them, and 
others with folding stems. Rich folks hud their 
silver spoons then, as now. Less fortunate people 
used copper or pewter ; and in museums may 
still be seen many examples in brass and gilded 
copper. The stems became in the course of time 
a vehicle for ornamentation ; ami eventually 
the twelve apostles were frequently represented 
as terminals for a dozen spoons. It was not 
unusual to carve spoons out of ivory and ebony, 
when the handles were also enriched with repre- 
sentations of personages and animals. 

Salt-cellars, us the vignettes mentioned indicate, 
were placed on the table at a very early period ; 
and they .have always been a medium for the 
disptay of artistic taste. They were formerly 
furnished with covers, as mustard pots still are, 
and often kept locked with a key. They fre- 


quently formed part of the contents of an orna- 
mental receptacle placed on the table in front 
of the host, which contained also other articles 
renuired in the course of the banquet. One salt- 
cellar of fifteenth-century workmanship, in the 
Cluny Museum, is in the form of a man’s head 
with a cap upon it. There is another example 
in the same collection, of a box form, enriched 
with a representation of the Annunciation on the 
upper side of the lid, and an illustration of the 
Crucifixion on the under side, with Latin mottoes 
attached. Sometimes they were furnished with 
tiny wheels in the manner of a chariot, that they 
might be easily passed down the table from one 
person to another. 

Our old-fashioned tea-caddy seems to have been 
a survival of the receptacle mentioned above 
as containing various condiments. Down to the 
eighteenth century in France, it was customary 
to place upon the tables of people of rank a 
highly ornamental piece of workmanship, often 
in the form of a ship, in which were kept under 
lock and key everything likely to be required 
during the repast, including spoons, forks, nap- 
kins, cups, salt-cellars, and spices, and in some 
instances toothpicks. The wines were also kept 
locked up in small ornamental receptacles placed 
on the table. Seeing that sudden deaths were 
often attributed to poison, it is' not surprising 
that many precautions were taken to prevent 
what was, perhaps erroneously, supposed to bo 
of very common occurrence. French inventories 
make frequent mention of these table-ships. 
They were made of silver and of gold, enamelled 
and set with precious stones, with silken sails 
and rigging. One that belonged to a Duke of 
Orleans was made of silver, and around it were 
banners, which formed small doors, opening 
down on hinges and giving access to the contents. 
The deck was packed with armed men, whose 
escutcheons hung from turrets at each end of the 
vessel. Six lions crouching under the keel upheld 
it in an upright position on a fiat stand. An 
| inventory of Charles Y. of Burgundy mentions 
twenty-one of these articles made of silver and 
four made of gold. 

Cups and goblets and flagons also furnished 
a considerable part of the array on the table in 
old times, especially in high places. A beautiful 
ewer sent by a caliph to Charlemagne is preserved 
in the treasury of the abbey of St Maurice, and 
| there are many specimens in museums. Form- 
! erly cups were frequently furnished with covers, 
and the person entrusted with the formality of 
tasting the wine, to prevent suspicion of poison, 
drank out of the 'cover. AVlien a cup had a 
cover, a stem, and a foot, it became a goblet, and 
if large, a Carnap.’ The latter was considered the 
cup of honour. At one time two persons drank 
out of the same vessel, just as two ate from the 
same plate. In the inventory just alluded to, 
the cup and ewer of St Louis and the cup of 
King Dagobert are set down. There are forty 
gold cups mentioned, nineteen goblets, a dozen 
‘aiguires,’ or jugs, but only two lianaps. 

instead of dessert, or fruit, spices and sweet- 
meats Were formerly partaken of afterwards. 

: These were presented in richly ornamented recep- 
tacles, on trays or stands, in great varieties of 
forms. They were sometimes made of gold. 
One shown in a fifteenth-century manuscript in 
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the Munich Library is of an octagonal form, 
having turrets at each angle ; it is raised on a 
low stem, and terminates in a foot, on which are 
eight dragon-like figures at equal distances. The 
cover is bowl-like, and is surmounted with an 
ornamental coronet, which serves for it to stand 
upon when placed upon the tray. There are 
two grotesque handles, with which it could be 
easily carried, aud on the tray are two spoons, 
with which its contents could be distributed. 

Froissart mentions the details of a banquet 
given to the king of Portugal by the Duke of 
Lancaster, at which the king, four bishops and 
archbishops, mid the Duke of Lancaster, were 
seated at one table ; whilst other dignitaries, 
barons, abbots, and ambassadors were placed at 
two others ; and the rest of the company at 
separate tables. Ho says : ‘ The dinner was great 
and handsome, and well garnished with every- 
thing ; and a great gathering of minstrels plied 
their trade.’ Olivier de la Marche tells us when 
a sovereign was present at a banquet the service, 
or waiting, was sometimes performed by nobles, 
who were often on horseback, and that ‘entre- 


that The Banner wanted him in London at once, 
and that his chief had generously agreed to let 
him go. 

George Suffield, on the other hand, had resolved 
upon a course which the committal of all the 
Suffield business into his hands left him free 
to choose. He had the self-con lidence and the 
stout grain characteristic of so many Englishmen, 
which bear their possessors bravely through 
supreme* difficulties of war, administration, and 
trade, but which cause them to blunder egre- 
giously in the delicate business of love. George 
did not hesitate for a moment to believe that he 
would prevail on Isabel to be liis wife, that his 
j desire and his will must overbear all her scruples 
■ and doubts ; he therefore wasted no time in 
vague longings, in downcast speculations as to 
ways and means of making himself more agree- 
I able to her : he meant to marry her, to keep 
j loyally his promise not to trouble her with his 
addresses for a time, and meanwhile to prepare 
such a position for her as could not fail to ’fill 
her and himself with joy and pride. The Suf- 
i field business was big, but he would make it 


mets,’ dialogues in verse, or pantomimes, took 
place in the intervals of the serving. The floor 
was strewn with flowers ; and wax candles, some 
held by valets* *und others placed on the table, 
afforded the necessary lighting. Down the hall 
were disposed buffets and dressers, which served 
to display the vessels of silver and silver-gilt, 
glass and enamel. The repast was announced 
by sound of horn. On its conclusion, when the 
tablecloth was removed and games commenced, 
spices were served, not as part of the feast, but 
as we now serve coffee. It was not till the 
sixteenth century that fruit was eaten after a 
repast. 

There were square tables, horseslioe-shaped 
tables, and round tables in the days of old, ns 
well as the oblong ones mentioned. There were 
also single-stemmed tables. A vignette in a 
manuscript copy of the Chronicles of Louis XL 
shows a square table with a single stem descend- 
ing into a circular foot. 

THE B GRDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHATTER XIII.— SAHIB GEORUE. 

While Isabel was thus occupied with the dis- 
covery of her father, the two young men down 
in Lancashire, whose hearts she had set aflutter 
and aflame — her cousin George ami Alan Ains- 
worth — had begun to apply themselves, each 
in his way, to the task of winning her. Ains- 
worth, on liis part, had exerted himself to find 
a post in Loudon, and had succeeded with a 
celerity that surprised him, at the same time 
that it flattered his vanity ; for he could not but 
think that his own deserts had much to do with 
his quick success. He did not then know, nor 
guess — though, when he did know, he was prop- 
erly humbled and chastened in spirit — that the 
chief whose service he was leaving, who was one 
of the best of men and editors, had really 
bespoken for him the place for which he had 
applied on The Evening Banner . All he was 
aware of in the excitement of the occasion was 


j bigger. The dear old dad — bless him ! — had 
prospered exceedingly in the good old jog-trot 
1 ways ; but his non was born into a sharper, 
j adroiter — perhaps, less scrupulous — time, when 
I a fortune might be made at a stroke, and he was 
resolved to lose no advantage which the turning 
of the wheel of trade might offer him. 

It chanced that Fate had just then placed at 
his elbow a subtle, insinuative adviser to tempt 
him into risky ways. An uii usual adviser — 
an unlikely adviser, many might think — but all 
the more dangerous a tempter for his being 
unusual and unlikely. Daniel Trichinopoly 
had been taken into the service of the linn, 
apparently ; in reality, he was attached to the 

E erson of young Mr Sullield, much as he had 
ecu to that of the Sahib Raynor. There was 
nothing of the firm’s usual business to which he 
| could be set, but he lightly and easily slipped 
into the place of personal attendant and deferen- 
tial and confidential retainer to the Saliib George. 
And George was more than pleased. He was of 
a generous and magnificent nature ; it did not 
trouble him that Daniel did little or nothing 
to earn the emolument conferred on him ; it 
was enough — indeed, more than enough — that he 
flattered him by his subservience and added to 
his feeling of consequence by his dark and in- 
ferior presence. Daniel put on a lavish show of 
obsequious admiration and affection, and George 
patronised and protected him. George suggested 
that since Daniel was to go in and out with him 
among the throngs of mei., it would be well if 
he dressed more in the English mode— he would 
give him wherewithal to array himself properly ; 
and Daniel humbly crossed his dark hands on his 
white guileless bosom, and professed the extremest 
desire to please a master who was great and good, 
strong, and beautiful — the heavens, said Daniel, 
were wide, but they were not wider than the 
beneficence of the Sahib George. So Daniel 
dressed himself in English attire — dark trousers 
and a loose alpaca coat — all except his head, on 
which lie stifl wore the blameless turban, and 
was thenceforward assiduous in his service and 
in his flattery. He looked after the clothes of 
Sahib George ; he waited upon the Sahib George 
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at table and cooked rare little dishes for him ; 
he fetched and carried for the Sahib George, ami, 
like a faithful dog, was always found at heel 
when wanted either in the house or in the works 
or in the office in town ; and constantly he 
dropped the insidious word in season into the 
Sahib George’s ear. George had u vast opinion 
of his own shrewdness and judgment, but in 
reality ho had much of his father's simplicity. 
He lmd a kind of large, open contempt for Daniel, 
and he would have been amazed and indignant 
if an acute observer had hinted that his black 
henchman was beginning to exert a prodigious 
influence over him ; yet the extent of Daniel’s 
influence even in the first week of his service 
may be .judged from the following. 

There had been supplied to the Suffield mills 
by a Liverpool broker sundry bales of American 
cotton which when opened made George swear, 
not loud, but deep : not only was the cotton of 
inferior quality, but the weight was made up by 
stones and other foreign rubbish packed in the 
midst ttf the hales. He exclaimed, in the* hearing 
of Daniel, against the villainy of American ship- 
pers and Liverpool brokers both. 

‘ With regard, Sahib George,’ said Daniel, in 
his childlike humility, ‘why the Sahibs of the 
great English mills do they use much-much 
Amelican cotton l I beg to try to understand, 
but the same time I must say I am not able. 1 
have think very much, but — no it is not for 
the scarcity of fine and pure cotton stuff noil- 
procurable. The native coolie of India, my own 
people— oh yes! — they grow much-much cotton.. 
With regard, Sahib, why the English Sahibs buy 
they not very much the cotton of their own great 
India? I beg to understand.’ 

George answered carelessly that not very much 
Indian cotton came into the market, and that 
what did was short and dirty : the fact was, he 
knew very little about it. 

‘With regard, Sahib,' asked the simple Daniel, 
‘do he also have big stones in the middle of him ! 
I beg to understand.' 

George did not know. But the effect of 
Daniel's words was that George resolved to in- 
quire concerning Indian cotton the next time lie 
visited Liverpool, and that was after two or 
three days. 

It was thus that George Suffield set out upon 
his independent' and aspiring course; and he 
was in that mood when Ainsworth chanced to 
meet him on the very last duy of his Lanca- 
shire sojourn. Ainsworth had said farewell to 
The Lancashire Gazette in the morning betimes, 
and had arranged to travel to London by a late 
train, intending to spend the interval with a 
college friend who was a journalist in Liverpool, 
lie was thus in Liverpool in his friend's com- 
pany at the hour of lunch. His friend proposed 
to entertain him at a club whither resorted at 
luncheon- time many representatives of Liverpool 
commerce— -Liverpool shippers and Liverpool 
brokers, especially brokers. When the^ entered 
the dining-room of the club, Ainsworth discovered 
George Suffield occupied at one of the tables with 
three or four men. George did not see him, and 
he, remembering how they had parted at Whit- 
suntide, made no show of acquaintance with 
George. When they had withdrawn to the 
smoking-room, however, a hand was laid on 


Ainsworth's shoulder and a cheery voice spoke 
in his ear : the hand and the voice of George 
Suffield. 

‘Who would have thought of meeting you 
here, Ainsworth V he exclaimed. ‘ Not that you 
haven't as much business to be here as any one 
else, but I should have thought you 'd be occupied 
with your paper at this time of (lay.* 

Ainsworth introduced him to his companion, 
and said that he was done with The Lancashire 
Gazette, and was going to London that very 
night. 

4 Oh, indeed !’ exclaimed George. ‘ You must 
come and dine with me — that is, if you have 
nothing better to do.' 

Ainsworth answered that lie doubted whether 
he could wait in Lancashire for dinner ; he in- 
tended to travel late, but not so late as to preclude 
his reaching London and a hotel before midnight. 
While lie spoke, he noted that George Suliield’s 
eye wandered to a centre table, on which stood a 
rough deal box, and about which members of the 
club kept coming and going more and more with 
a subdued hum of talk and occasional bursts of 
laughter. 

‘What is going on there?’ asked Ainsworth, 
looking from George to liis friend. 

His friend answered that lie did not know, 
and rose to look. 

‘It’s something of mine,’ said George, with a 
[ conscious blush. 4 1 put it there. It’s merely a 
joke ; but I wish to show them — the cotton 
brokers, I mean — that that kind of thing 
shouldn't be allowed to happen too often. By 
Jingo l’ he said, ‘somebody’s writing on the 
box !’ 

Somebody was writing in large chalk letters on 
the side of the open box — writing something which 
made those who read it shout with laughter. 

4 Let’s see what it is,* said George, going to the 
table. 

Ainsworth went with him, meeting his friend, 
who laughed, and said: ‘It’s not a bad joke.’ 
This is what Ainsworth saw : in what appeared 
to be a large starch box was a big stone, on which 
was pasted a written label—* Specimen of Messrs 
Jones’s middlings’ — and on the box itself hud 
just been written in chalk — ‘ Specimen of Messrs 
Suffield’s size-box.’ Ainsworth was sufficiently 
acquainted with the terms of Lancashire trade and 
manufacture to know that ‘middlings’ meant 
bale-cotton of average good quality ; and that size 
was the stufF with which manufacturers liberally 
dressed their webs to give their cotton cloths and 
calicoes more apparent substance. So he under- 
; stood, and laughed : George Suffield lmd got quid 
pro quo, a Roland for his Oliver. 

! ‘ So this is your joke, is it, Suffield ?’ said a 

little man coming and looking grimly on the 
small boulder. 

‘Yes, Jones,’ said George. ‘And this’ — point- 
| ing to the chalk writing — ‘ may be considered 
1 your joke : it has been made for you. So we ’re 
quits.’ 

Mr Jones smiled wryly, but lie said nothing ; 
and George returned ami sat down with Ains- 
worth. 

‘They laugh,’ observed George in confidence, 
* but they don’t like it : I can see they don’t. Of 
course I know it ’s not they that put stones and 
old iron and rubbish in the bales to make weight ; 
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but they are responsible : they should keep their his luggage was already there in waiting for his 
shippers in order. No ; I can see they don’t like journey to London. He turned on the platform 
it. But that doesn't matter. 1 can do without to survey his fellow-passengers, wondering if the 
them better than they can do without me. I can wearer of the white turban was among them. He 
ship my own cotton if I like ; and I will ! — And was— along with the fat Parsee. 
on are going to London to-night, Ainsworth ? ‘It is odd,’ said he to himself as he saw them 
wish you could stay and dine with me.* walk away together, * that that is the very com- 

Thus he continued, trying to show interest in bination I guessed when I saw the turbuned 
Ainsworth, but continuing to be excited and 
occupied with the effect of his joke practical on 
the cotton brokers. Presently there appeared on 
the opposite side of the street, looking up at the 
window where they sat, a black man in a white 
turban. Ainsworth noticed him fir>t. 

‘ Is not that,' said he to George, * the black 

fellow that was Mr Raynor’s servant? I sup- . . _ . ... . _ , 

pose he is in your service now : he is looking as »«»» • A host which cannot be numbered 

if he wished to attract, your attention.’ nor counted for multitude, crowded and massed 

Daniel was in fact smiling and smiling with a together into one enormous swarm, darkening, 
gentle inclination of the head. like a thunder-cloud, the evening into black night 

‘ Yes,’ said George ; ‘that’s Daniel. lie is my before its time. Sheets and clusters of birds ! of 
servant now ; a useful, faithful creature,’ said he whom an eye-witness wrote some fifty years ago 
with a pointed smile, which obviously meant: that he had ‘actually sailed through them from 
You suspected him once, but we won’t return Flinders Island to the Heads of the Tamar- a 
upon that. ‘ I think he must have something distance of eighty miles.’ Birds, too, that .are 
important to tell me. Excuse me a minute.’ In good for food, that taste so deliciously when 
a little while he returned in haste, and said : ‘ I cooked that a Bishop lias lately written of them, 
find I must sjjy “Good-bye:” there is some ‘Boiled or roasted, they are a dish to set before 
business I must attend to on the Flags by which ! a king.’ Birds whose feathers make the most 
name Ainsworth knew the quadrangle of the i perfect beds ; and whose eggs supply the needs 
Exchange was meant. ‘1 daresay you ’ll he see- of hundreds of ‘them that are afar off upon the 
ing the governor ami all of them soon, llemem- sea,’ or that dwell near the shores they frequent 
her me to them. Bye-bye.’ Birds that excavate burrows instead of building 

That was the last Ainsworth saw of the tri- nests ; that, having made their curious homes, 
umphant George, and the picture dwelt in his seem to desert them for weeks, as if the ten days’ 
memory. labour they have devoted to such an unbird-like 

In an hour he was walking with his friend to occupation had been in vain, or a mere pastime, 
the Central Station. As they entered upon the Birds that arrive each year on almost the same 
platform, a group of three strange creatures hour of the same day of the same month, and 
arrested their attention : Daniel Trichinopoly in yearly depart as regularly at their appointed 
his white turban and his black alpaca coat, time. Birds so valuable that of and from them 
underneath which shone his red cummerbund ; a ! has in one year been harvested, on a little barren, 
Parsee, fat of feature and of form, topped with treeless hummock of only a few hundred acres in 
his notable brim less Parsee hat; and a grotesque, extent in our southern seas, a net result of ten 
hideous creature in ordinary English dress, whose hundred and twenty pounds in cash, 
face made one think he must have been buried To tell something about these birds, something 
and dug up again when partly decayed, and of their history and habits, and of the people who 
whom Ainsworth’s friend recognised as a Greek live and move among them, is the object of this 
or Levantine, well known as a frequenter of the paper ; and it is hoped that words coming from 
Flags. They Were engaged in serious converse ; remote antarctic regions will not be uninteresting 
and Ainsworth wished that George Sulfield could to readers in those northern isles so fondly spoken 
see them so ; for even the best of men may desire of as ‘Home’ by members of the Anglo-Saxon 
to show himself justified in his suspicions, to say, race in all parts of the world. 

* Didn’t I tell you so V In Bass’s Strait, between Tasmania and 

‘ Don’t they look a sinister and villainous trio !* Australia, is situated a fair-sized archipelago 
exclaimed Ainsworth. ‘ Did you ever see three known as the Furneaux Group. The name 
men together that looked liker a conspiracy of recalls that of Captain Cook, for it was his 
evil! What are they talking about, I wonder? second in command, Captain Tobins Furneaux, 
Something wicked, with money in it, I’ll be who, in the year 1773, uhen in command of the 
bound !’ " Adventure , touched at Yan Diemen’s Land, and 

Ilis friend suggested that the man in the white first saw their apparently barren shores. They 
turban looked a simple, honest, good-natured consist of three or four large and many smaller 
creature. islands ; Great or Flinders Island, the principal, 

‘ Look at that hard, glittering eye !’ said Ains- being Jiest known as the place to >vhich the 
worth. * It ’s ns cruel ns a snake’s ! I should harassed aborigines were sent, after having been 
not be surprised to discover he was the greatest driven into a peninsula of Tasmania by nearly 
scoundrel of the three. I dislike the looks of the the whole white population of the country, in 
others, but I distrust him upon instinct V the year 1830. Barren, Hummock, and Clark 

So he entered the train and returned whence Islands rank next in size. These large islands 
he had come in the morning. When he left the are hilly, and grow timber, and cattle graze in 
train, he did not need to leave the station, for moderate numbers upon them. Towards the 


scoundrel in Sumeld s mill. 

THE MUTTON BIRD ON THE FURNEAUX 
ISLANDS. 

Thousands of birds, tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands, millions, nay, hundreds of mil- 
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south-west of this group, and consequently nearer 
the mainland of -Tasmania, are situated several j 
smaller islets, known a3 Big and Little Dog. 
Green and Little Green, Babel Islands, &c. All 
of these last named are low and sandy, and arc 
covered with a coarse kind of grass growing two 
or three feet high. V cry little timber — no more, 
in fact, than a few scrubby bushes — can be found 
upon the islands, which, devoid of natural beauty, 
are inhospitable in appearance, tame, and dreary 
to a degree. Their inhabitants are chiefly half- 
castes, the offspring and descendants of European 
whalers and convicts and native women. These 
people are generally known as ‘sealers,’ from an 
occupation they formerly carried on to a consider- 
able extent, and even now occasionally pursue, 
when a remnant of the once numerous flocks of 
seals revisits their ancient haunts. 

But it is neither with men nor seals we have 
now to do. We desire rather to give some 
description of a curious ornithological subject, 
one which, even in regions where rari aves obtain, 
may be looked upon as amongst the strangest and 
most interesting of the fowls of the air and the 
sea. It belongs to tlie petrel family, and is com- 
monly known as the Mutton Bird. In appear- 
ance it resembles a small wild duck, except that 
the bill has in a slight degree the turned over- 
hook of most sea-birds. It is of a sooty -brown 
plumage — hence sometimes called the Sooty Petrel, 
and the sexes are externally indistinguishable. 
The egg is pure snow-white, two and three-quarter 
inches long by seven-eighths of an inch broad. 
The white or albumen forms an unusually large 
proportion of its contents. ‘It is remarkable,’ 
says Gould, ‘that a small part of both the yolk 
and the white remains soft and watery, however 
long the egg may be boiled.’ The food of the 
full-grown Mutton Bird consists of shrimps, small 
Crustacea, aud molluscs ; the young live chiclly 
on grass and sea- weed. 

The peculiarities and habits of these birds seem 
first to have been noticed and described by 
Flinders, when he and Bass made the celebrated 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of the 
strait between Tasmania and the Continent of 
Australia, since called after the latter. On 
December 9, 1798, Flinders writes : ‘After round- 
ing the north-east point of the three hummock 
land, our course westward was pursued along its 
north side. A large flock of gannets was observed 
at daylight to issue out of the great bight to the 
southward ; and they were followed by such a 
number of sooty petrels as we had never seen 
equalled. There was a stream of from fifty to 
eighty yards in depth, and of three hundred yards 
or more in breadth. The birds were not scattered, 
but flying as compactly as a free movement of 
their wings seemea to allow ; and during a full 
hour and a half, this stream of petrels continued 
to pass without interruption at a rate little 
inferior to the swiftness of a pigeon. On the 
lowest computation, I think the number could 
not have been less than a hundred millions ; and 
we were thence led to believe that there must 
be in the large bight one or more inhabited 
islands of considerable size.’ He adds in a note 
the calculation by which he arrived* at the esti- 
mate of their numbers — thus : ‘ Taking the 
stream to have been fifty yards deep by three 
hundred in width, and that it moved at the rate 


of thirty miles an hour* (Gould Bays they fly as 
fast as sixty miles an hour), * and allowing nine 
cubic yards of space to eacK bird, the number 
would amount to 151,500,000. The burrows 
required to lodge this quantity of birds would be 
75,750,000 ; and allowing a square yard to each 
burrow, they would cover something more than 
eighteen and a half geographical square miles of 
ground. 1 

In the History of Tasmania written by the Rev. 
John West, and published in that colony in 1852, 
it is stated that ‘the sooty petrel or Mutton Bird 
occurs in immense flocks in Bass Strait. This 
bird burrows in the ground, forming what are 
called by the sealers in the Strait “rook cries,” 
and a considerable trade was at one time carried 
on in their feathers, eggs, and salted bodies.’ 
Gould in his monumental work on the JJirds of 
Australia gives a full-sized coloured engraving of 
the bird, and a lengthy description of its habits, 
chiefly compiled from the remarks of Mr Davies, 
published in 184(j. He states that the bird is an 
inhabitant of all the Australian seas, but is 
nowhere known to exist in such countless num- 
bers as about the Furneaux Group. 

Their habits may be thus described. About 
the commencement of September the birds con- 
gregate, and in the middle of that month, during 
the night-time, come in to the islands in order to 
prepare their nests. This they do by scratching 
away tlie sand with their feet, casting it behind 
them in clouds, until a small tunnel or adit is 
made sloping downwards into the soil to a depth 
of from two to three feet, in appearance and size 
something like a rabbit burrow. It takes them 
ten days to open these temporary homes or 
‘rookeries;* and when finished, every bird flies 
away again, leaving the place absolutely deserted. 
They then remain at sea from five to six weeks, 
never doubting that their rookeries will be in 
the same order on their return as when they 
departed. On or about the 20th of November, 
as the sun sinks into the sen, a few arrive ; but 
it is not until four days afterwards that any great 
number reach the nursery. Oil the night of the 
24th the real incoming takes place, and flocks of 
them are seen making for tlie islands from every 
quarter. They continue to fly about for nearly 
an hour, and ultimately settle. Each burrow has 
an inmate, sometimes two, occasionally three 
female birds nestling within it. Many cannot 
find cover, and have to remain amongst the grass. 
The noise and confusion that follow are frightful ; 
but as night darkens, stillness prevails. In the 
morning the male birds fly away before the sun 
is fully up, returning in the evening, and on every 
evening, to feed their mates, who remain on the 
nests until the chicks are hatched. Shortly after 
they are hatched, the young birds are left in the 
burrows, both parents being absent all day, but 
bringing back food at sunset, and resting every 
night on the land until the new brood is strong 
enough for flight. 

The return of the parents every evening is one 
of the most wonderful sights on earth. As the 
rays of the setting sun fade, and tlie short inade- 
quate twilight of our Australian climate faintly 
illuminates the gloaming, an observer on a slight 
eminence is startled to hear the sound of some 
object rushing swiftly through tlie air, and is just 
able to observe a solitary petrel, truly sooty now. 
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dart straight across the gloom direct to its lowly sea-slioi , e to his burrouf lie makes * tracks — that 
home. Hardly has jt passed when the air is black is, the ground is trampled and hardened into 
with pinions, and the partial obscurity becomes narrow paths. Taking advantage of this, on some 
deeper as an innumerable company of birds rushes J favourable night the trapper blocks up the greater 
m) r steriously from the darkening sea towards the J number of the pathways and digs pits across the 
darker eartn. So dense is their mass, that, as a ! remainder. Unable to proceed by those that are 
writer who saw them in 1839 says, ‘night is ! obstructed, the birds crowd into the open tracks, 
ushered in full teu minutes before the usual and reaching the pits unexpectedly, tumble into 
time.* | them, and are suffocated by the crowds of their 

In a paper read before the Royal Society j fellows .who follow. But it is the young bird 
of Tasmania, Dr Montgomery, the Anglican when a few weeks old that is captured as being 
Bishop of that colony, gives a vivid account the most delicate food. He is very fat — almost, 
of the impression left upon his mind by this 1 indeed, all fat— and after being spitted before a 
home-gathering. He has been called by duty fire, is a truly exquisite morsel. l3r Montgomery 
to these remote islands; and lie admits that i says : ‘That the young fresh birds are delicious 
while he was prepared to be interested in studying 1 eating 1 can testify. They taste like a very fresh 
the mutton birds ‘at home/ the reality far sur- , herring, as we know that fish in the old country.’ 
passed his expectations. ‘Just at sunset,’ the j The half-castes salt and export them, or sell them 
Bishop says, ‘I was invited to go some two him- I to trading schooners, &c. They are unquestion- 
dred yards up on to the higher ground — the island J ably nutritious when thus treated, and a re said 
is only two hundred acres in extent -in order , to be as healthful for delicate persons as cod- 
to see the birds come in. I shall never forget : liver oil. These fowlers do very well during the 
that evening as long as I live. The sun was season ; a man and his family can earn about 
setting, leaving a broad belt of crimson on the four pounds ten shillings a day for nine weeks, 
western horizon, and soon the surrounding sea I spending nothing, and living entirely on the 
became invisible. Not a sound was heard except 1 birds all that time. As well as the salted birds, 
the rustling of the grass in the wind. There was j eggs and feathers are also collected and sold, 
no indication thrtt there was a living thing on the ! Unfortunately, by leasing some of these small 
island. There were no cries of sea-birds. The islands to settlers, the Government has taken 
stillness was wonderful. Presently, a single dark- a step that has done enormous damage to the 
winged form flitted across the island and van- ; birds, and may, if not checked, lead to their 
ished again into the gloom. In another ten sec- j extinction. Through the culpable negligence 
onds thousands upon thousands of birds seemed j or cruel thoughtlessness of the settlers, whole 
to spring like magic up out of the darkness from islands arc becoming deserted. Gun Carriage or 
every quarter, without warning or cry of any I Vansittart Island is now absolutely abandoned 
kind. And now, backwards and forwards before j by the petrel. This has been caused by turning 
my dazzled sight, T saw these countless dark j bullocks on to the island. The cattle in roaming 
shadows shooting with lightning rapidity athwart j about for food— or, as an Australian would say, 
the last of the evening light. Still no articulate ; for ‘feed’ — trample on the burrows, and crush to 
sound was heard. Nothing hut the whistle as ! death under their heavy tread many of the young 
if of bullet after bullet through the air, bewilder- bilds, many more beiim smothered in the holes 
ing one with the sense of numbers and of mvste- which are completely closed by the tramping of 
rious rushing life. Repeatedly a bird would dash j the beasts. This is much to be deplored, and 
within an inch of my head, and then wheel like • it is to be hoped that grazing leases, from which 
lightning to one side to escape a collision. The but a paltry revenue is derived, will be done 
minutes passed, and still this dizzy, whirling j away with, ami a close season for the pro- 
hurlyburly of creatures continued — silent and tection of the birds for at least half the year 
even awe-inspiring. Sometimes they came in enacted. We have stringent game-laws in Aus- 
squad mns of hundreds, sometimes by tens. But tralasia, not against poachers — our game is free 
still they came, eacli bird, after a turn or two, to any man but against its destruction at the 
sinking with unerring instinct on to its hole, breeding season, and the Mutton Bird needs 
finding it in the long grass and darkness with ! protecting as much as any other wild creature, 
a certainty which was truly marvellous. It was Curiously enough they have not been left by 
difficult to tear one’s self away from this wonder- f nature absolutely without a protector, although 
ful spectacle. But at length we returned to our ! one of an extraordinary kind. These low 
tent, pitched near the water’s edge, but still among grassy isles abound in snakes, aiul every man, 
the bushes ; and all night long, as I lay trying ' woman, and child you meet upon them is armed 
to sleep, I heard the cooing and cackling of j with a stick or gun with which to destroy these 
innumerable birds feeding their young in their ! hateful creatures. But the snakes rarely touch 
subterranean homes, some of thorn apparently ■ the Mutton Birds, living, indeed, on mice and 
within a yard of my ear. At length I fell asleep ; ' other small fry, which are also numerous. The 
and before I awoke, at six o’clock in the morning, * snakes are not often found in the burrows, 
there was not a bird to be seen on the island.’ I although it is recorded that a young girl of six- 
The half-castes come to the island just before teen pulled two out in one day, when catching 
the birds, bringing firewood and water with them I birds a year or so ago. How numerous they 
from Flinders Island. They collect eggs first, ! are may be judged from the fact that a Mr 
then they catch some of the old birds ; and the Smith, a half-caste, had all the snakes his party 
way in which they trap them is peculiar. The killed in orfe season thrown into a heap, and at 
petrel cannot fly from the ground. He must the end of two months they numbered six liun* 
either get on a projecting edge of rock to start dred. There is, however, one island, Babel 
his flight, or rise from the water. From the Island, where the Mutton Bird is rendered secure 
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against mankind owing td the enormous quantity 
o? snakes that exist upon it. Even these hardy 
sealers dare not visit it in quest of them, 
although quite a fortune in birds and eggs might 
be garnered there. In that place, thanks to the 
serpent, the sooty petrel lives anti breeds in peace. 
Surely it would he possible to ordain that on 
many another rookery a similar state of things 
might be brought about without the intervention 
of the dreaded snake. 


BY ACCIDENT. 

CHAPTER III. 

Thus with kaleidoscopic rapidity was the course 
of Dick Marsden’s road through the world 
changed. His was indeed a strange position. 
By his uncle’s death he inherited an income of 
over two thousand a year, and was at once ranked 
amongst the envied ones of the earth. And yet 
this position he would have to share with a low- 
born, ill-educated, almost depraved woman, with 
whom his sole bond of union was the marriage 
certificate of a country registrar. 

During the past two years, when the glamour 
of his ill-considered passion had been rudely dis- 
pelled by the world into which he had descended, 
Dick had drifted into a condition of lifeless, aim- 
less despair. He had been obliged to work, and 
to work hard, for the allowance which his uncle 
made him was merely nominal, the old gentle- 
man being under the impression that his nephew, 
who turned up so regularly on Thursdays in Port- 
land Tlace, well dressed and smiling, was making 
a good income by his pen ; but he worked with 
about as much heart and enthusiasm as the 
galley-slave chained to the oar. 

He first resolved that he would make Leah 
an allowance, and give her leave to go where she 
liked and do what she liked ; but upon reflec- 
tion, better counsels suggested themselves to him. 
He was a philosopher as well as a gentleman. 
He was married to this wretched chanter of 
spicy ditties at a fifth-rate music hall, and the 
heart which should have been a wife’s was in 
the keeping of another. Still, Leah was his wife, 
and it was his duty to make the best of a bad 
bargain. Here his philosophy showed itself. 
The gentleman came out in his resolution, now 
that he was in an independent position, to lift 
the girl as nearly to his own level as he could, 
to soften and refine her if possible. 

Before, however, finally arranging his course 
of life there were two duties to be performed. 
The first was to see Marian Akliurst, and to tell 
her his secret. The second was to send Seth 
Hearn, his father-in-law, about his business. He 
wrote to Marian, and asked her if she could meet 
him, as he hud an important communication to 
make, and he named Regent’s Park as their place 
of meeting. There, in one of the least-frequented 
alleys under the trees, bare and leafless, but aglow 
with winter sunlight, they met. Dick eagerly 
(scrutinised her face as she advanced to meet him, 
for he feared what her feeling woivld be upon 
receipt of such a request. It was calm and 
smiling as ever, the cheeks pale, and a strange, 
inquiring look in the eyes. 


‘I am going to unburden my mind to you, 
Marian, of the secret which has kept me apart 
from you, ay, and from the world, during these 
past two years,* he said. ‘It will shock you, I 
fear, and, under ordinary circumstances, I would 
tear my tongue out rather than shock you. But 
you must know.* 

The girl looked imploringly into his face. He 
was silent for a few moments, for he knew not 
how he could strike with so terrible a blow the 
gentle creature at his side. But it had to be 
struck, and procrastination would not soften its 
fall. 

‘Marian/ he said, ‘I have been married for 
two years.’ 

‘Dick!* was all the girl could cry; but the 
name was gasped out with an emphasis which 
was half agony and half incredulity. 

Then he told her the brief, sad story of his 
infatuation for the stately young gipsy girl who 
had acted with him at the Snuggery, and of the 
terrible price he had paid for what he had 
deemed the realisation of his dream of happiness. 
He made no excuses : he did not lament his fate : 
he did not decry the woman who was as a mill- 
stone round his neck, for he knew that she who 
listened to his bare relation of facts could supply 
the tints and shades required to complete the 
* picture. 

For some moments she walked by his side in 
silence. Then she said gently : 1 1 am sorry, 
Dick, not because you are married — God forbid 
that I should be so selfish— but because <?f the 
unhappiness it has caused you. Your story is 
no strange one ; I hear it often and often, so that 
I seem to know every detail of it without your 
telling me/ 

‘And now that I have told yon, Marian/ said 
Dick, Mo you wonder that I never told yon 
before?* 

‘You did what you thought was best for your 
uncle’s sake, did you not?’ said the girl. 

‘Yes; I dared not tell him, and I dared not 
tell you/ said Dick. ‘I don’t believe it would 
have changed him towards me ; but I know it 
would have grieved him to the heart. I did 
not tell you, because — because I knew what you 
thought of me, and I dreaded the result. But 
you will always be my friend, Marian? I shall 
need friendship now as much as ever \ did.’ 

‘Dick/ said the girl, ‘I will never change 
towards you. But lam sorry — so sorry for you. 
I do hope she will be a better wife to you in 
your better circumstances, for you deserve the 
best a woman can give you/ 

They walked on a few minutes longer, and 
then separated. 

Dick’s next duty w T as to arrange matters with 
Seth Hearn. That gentleman, who of course 
very soon became informed of the turn things 
hud taken for the better, was very much to the 
fore, and eagerly volunteered his aid, assistance, 
and advice in any matters in which Dick should 
command him, marking his intention of associ- 
ating himself intimately with the arrangements 
to be made by the constant use of the pronoun 
‘we’ in connection with them. 

Dick, however, at once disabused him of all 
misunderstanding. ‘Now, Mr Hearn/ he said, 
‘let us understand each other at once amHor all. 
I ’ve put up with your interference with my 
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domestic life duriug the past two years for the 
sake of my wife. # Now, you can go, and I see 
no further occasion for our meeting again.’ 

Hearn, who had been fortifying himself against 
possible unpleasantness, staggered at first, but 
soon recovered himself. ‘No, no, Dick!’ he 
said. ‘You don’t mean that. Separate a father 
from his only child ! Turn an old man out into 
the cruel world ! No ; I think too well of you 
to believe that. Me and Leah can’t be separ- 
ated ; the poor child would fret ; I know she 
would.’ 

‘Not she! I mean what I say, Mr Hearn. 
She can go to see you, but set foot in my house ! 
you must not, and shall not. Now you under- 1 
stand me.’ 

The man gave him a look expressive of the 
utmost hate and contempt, but still he whined 
out : ‘ But, my dear Dick, you ’ll keep me. 
Mind, if 1 hadn’t consented to my gal marrying 
you, she’d ha* been driving about in her broom 
with dimonds on long ago. But, says I, Mr 
Marsden’s a gentleman, and it’s a gentleman my 
Leah must have. — You’ll make me a little allow- 
ance, won’t you V 

‘ No, sir. * You ’ve done vour share of making 
my life a burden to me, and I don’t wish to have 
anything furtUer'to say to you.* 

r rhe man went out scowling and muttering, 
and Dick felt that he had not finished with 
him yet 

Dick Marsden chose for his new home the ( 
neighbourhood of the village of Bennington, to j 
which allusion hus already been made, lie chose . 
the locality as being particularly fitted by its , 
quietude and remoteness for the successful carry- ' 
ing out of bis scheme with regard to Leah, but j 
said nothing to her about it until the house was , 
ready for occupation. 

‘ We shall live in London, I hope?’ said she. , 

‘ No ; in the country.’ 

‘Far?’ 

‘ Fifty miles.’ 

‘Fifty miles from London!’ she exclaimed. 
‘That will be terrible. I shall fret myself to 
death. I’ve never been accustomed to it. Re- 
member, I am your wife, and 1 should have been 
consulted.’ 

She did not speak passionately, not at all as 
she would have spoken about a similar proposal 
a few months previously, and Dick wns aston- 
ished. But be was encouraged. Perhaps, after 
all, there was some true metal beneath the coarse 
dross of her manner. 

‘Am r to be separated from my friends as 
well as from my father ?’ she asked presently. 

‘Yes,’ replied Dick, ‘inasmuch as I cannot 
have them at my house.’ 

‘But you will take me amongst your friends?’ 
she asked. 

‘That— -that depends upon yourself,’ answered 
her husband. ‘At present, no. At some future 
time, perhaps. My wife must show herself the 
equal of my friends. 9 

‘ Why didn’t you think of that when you 
married me!’ she exclaimed bitterly, but still 
not angrily. ‘ I married you because you were 
a gentleman, and because 1 expected to he treated 
as a lady. Now, 1 shall be a general laughing- 
stock, and all my friends will say : u Serve her 


right for marrying a gentleman instead of know- 
ing her position and keeping to it.” Why did 
you go and marry me if you never intended me 
to show myself as your wife?’ 

Dick forbore from making the answer in his 
heart : ‘ Because I was a young fool.* 

So Dick and his wife started their new life 
at the Orange, Bennington. 

Weeks passed, and the young man saw that his 
intense .endeavours to make Leah his wife in 
something more than name were not successful. 
The girl seemed to keep aloof from him, and all 
his efforts to live pleasantly and affectionately 
with her met with no response. She had now 
attained the object of her ambition, the com- 
mand of wealth, and yet she was palpably un- 
happy. The idea of passing her life in this great, 
quiet country-house seemed absolutely to terrify 
her, and it was quite clear that she derived no 
pleasure from the society of her husband. In- 
curable restlessness ami inability to fix her atten- 
tion upon any pursuit for more than a few 
minutes, Dick ascribed to her semi-public train- 
ing and bringing-up ; hut for certain new features 
about her nervousness, her sleeplessness at night, 
her habit of muttering to herself, he could not 
account. In vain lie sought for a remedy. He 
offered to have music and drawing masters for 
her ; lie tried to interest her in country-life, in 
the garden, in the stables, in reading, but in- 
effectually. 

Then he made a concession out of sheer pity 
for her condition — a condition into which of 
course lie might blame himself for bringing her. 
lie steadily refused to admit her father to the 
house, but he gave her permission to have some 
of her old friends down. 

She was delighted, and for the first time since 
their change of fortune, showed anything like an 
approach to her old vivacity. In their company 
she became an altered creature, and although 
Dick could not bring himself to receive them 
himself in the person of host, he allowed her to 
play hostess with unstinted hand, and did not 
intrude his restraining presence upon them. To 
give Leah’s London friends their due, they be- 
haved themselves better than could have been 
expected from individuals of a class whose re- 
creative notions are usually associated with excess 
of liberty of speech ami action. They were 
slangy and noisy, it is true ; and the rude jang- 
lings of the grand piano in accompaniment of 
miclassical ditties suggested irresistible compari- 
sons in Dick’s mind with the sweet old English 
ballads which Marian A k hurst used to warble 
after dinner in the drawing-room at Portland 
Place ; but nothing went on which would bring 
actual discredit on the house ; and the natives 
who were attracted to the gate on the high-road 
by the brilliancy of illumination, the festive 
sounds, and the "vision through widely opened 
and unblinded windows of gaily attired ladies 
and animated gentlemen, pronounced the com- 
pany afr the Grange to be ‘ a rare good lively sort 
and no mistake.’ 

But not even did this great concession seem 
to draw husband and wife any nearer to each 
other. I)icl^ tried hard to analyse Leah’s feelings 
towards him. lie did not think that they had 
changed for the worse — that is to say, from feel- 
ings of mortification and disappointment to feel- 
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ings of actual dislike. On the contrary, she 
really seemed to appreciate his efforts to make 
their union a substantiality, for she was quiet 
almost to submissiveness ; she had lost her old 
freedom and sharpness of speech ; she thanked 
him for little kindnesses and attentions, and she 
busied herself to the best of her ability in house- 
hold affairs. 

Still, there was a gulf between them ; and 
between any other married couple, Dick would 
have called it the gulf fixed by a woman afraid 
of her husband. Leah never looked him in the 
face. To be alone with him for any length of 
time was palpably irksome to her. Iler gaiety 
in his company was forced, and on more than one 
occasion when he spoke kindly to her she actu- s 
ally burst into tears. Dick then wondered if 
her separation from her father had anything to j 
do with her unaccountable depression, and yet 
he remembered that in the old days of poverty 
the relationship between father and daughter had 
never struck him as being affectionate, although 
they invariably sided with one another against him. 

Gradually Dick began to observe that a great 


began to observe that a great 


change was being wrought in Leah’s appearance, 
and that she wliom he had married as a fine, 
handsome young woman, was in less than three 
months beginning to look old and haggard. 

One morning he was surprised to see the 
doctor’s carriage at the door. Leah had gone 
to bed early on the preceding night, and had not 
been down to breakfast that morning. Dick 
waited for the man, and took him into his study. 

‘I am glad you have asked me to come in, Mr 
Marsden,* said the doctor, ‘for although Mrs 
Marsden asked me not to let you know that she 
had sent for me, 1 should have felt it my duty 
to inform you that she is in an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory state of body -and mind.’ 

‘Mind?’ repeated Dick. 

‘Yes ; mind,’ said tlie doctor. ‘I don’t like the 
constant craving she lias for change, for dis- 
traction, for excitement. — Tell me, has she had 
a great trouble or disappointment lately V 

‘Not that I know of,’ replied Dick. ‘She was 
disappointed when she married a gentleman to 
find that he was a poor one ; and now that he 
is not poor, she may lie disappointed at not being 
admitted into his circle of friends. But I can 
think of nothing else.’ 

‘ No ; I don’t mean that sort of disappoint- 
ment,’ said the doctor. ‘I mean something 
mental rather than sentimental.’ 

‘ I know of nothing,’ said Dick. 

‘Was she always like this?’ asked the doctor. 

‘No ; certainly not,* replied Dick. ‘But, then, 
you see there was always an element of excite- 
ment about her professional life.’ 

‘Hm! Well. Unless she alters her style of 
life,* said the doctor, speaking impressively, ‘I 
will answer neither for her reason nor her life.’ 

‘Good gracious !’ exclaimed Dick, ‘is it as bad 
as that?* 4 

‘Yes,’ replied the doctor; ‘she must livfc regu- 
larly ; she must see few people. And — excuse 
me for asking such a question — has she any reason 
for being afraid of you V 

Dick started. The doctor had asked him the 
very question which Leah’s peculiar attitude 
towards him of late had often prompted him to 
ask himself. 


‘Good God ! no !’ he replied — ‘not the shadow 
of a reason.* 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders in a puzzled 
way and took his leave. 

Dick rang the bell, and told the servant to ask 
Mrs Marsden to leave her friends for a few 
minutes and come in to him. 

Presently Leah entered the study. On her 
face there was written inquisitive, almost fearful 
wonder. Although it was not mid-day, she 
was gorgeously arrayed. Her thick mass of 
black hair was gathered together with a dia- 
mond spray; her lingers glittered with rings. But 
the fire in her eyes was unnatural ; and the 
mouth, regarding which Dick and many other 
golden youths had often raved in rhyme, was 
beginning to have that thin, drawn-out appear- 
ance which is one of the most reliable trade- 
marks of the handiwork of Time and Wear. 

‘You sent for me?’ she said, quite anxiously. 

‘ 1 did, Leah,’ replied Dick, leading her to his 
own chair and seating himself on the escritoire. 
‘ 1 want to speak seriously and for your own 
good.* 

The girl’s face turned quite pale, and her two 
hands were knotted together so tightly that the 
finger-ends seemed to be buried deeply into the 
flesh. # 

Dick went on. ‘The doctor has been here; 
he gives a very bad account of you.* 

A sigh of palpable relief escaped the girl. ‘ Do 
you believe in doctors?’ she asked. 

‘Not always,’ replied her husband. ‘But in 
this case I can see for myself that there is cause 
for anxiety. He sa} r s that unless you change 
your method of life the consequences will be 
serious.’ 

‘Does he mean that I am going to die V 

‘No — not exactly. You must lead a quiet, 
regular life, he says.* 

‘That would kill me; or it would drive me 
mad. May I have my father with me occasion- 
ally?’ 

Dick got off tlie table and walked up and down 
the room for a few moments in thought. ‘ 1 will 
sec,’ he said presently. ‘ But at any rate all your 
friends must go.’ 

‘Very well. If you insist upon it, they must. 
But if it had not been for them, I should have 
gone mad before now. I believe you mean 
well ; but you both forget that I have been 
accustomed to a life of excitement, and that to 
take away excitement of some sort from me is 
like shutting a flower up in a cellar.’ 

‘I understand you,’ said Dick kindly, and 
taking one of her hands in liis; ‘but 1 want, 
Leah, to do the best for you. 1 really do, and 
perhaps after a while* 

The girl sprang up from the chair, and in an 
agony of sobs and tears rushed from the room. 

The curative course commenced that day. The 
rabble of singers, acrobats, musicians, and hangers- 
on at the Shoreditch Music Hall departed by the 
evening train, and Dick explained to them that 
it was by the doctor’s strict orders. 

For some weeks the strangely assorted husband 
and wife were left to themselves ; still there was 
no diminution of the symptoms so gravely ac- 
centuated by the doctor ; and Dick became more 
and more forcibly convinced that the secret of 
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the girl’s horror was, not of her surroundings, not 
of the change of ljfe, but of him. She pleaded 
indisposition when lie asked her to go out with 
him. She shut herself up for hours in her own ; 
room. She often rose from the dinner table i 
when the meal was but half through. She was 1 
sleepless at night. She— the ‘ Stunning Gipsy 1 
Jane’ of the music hall, the dashing soubrette y ' 
the bold, brazen-faced chanter of roaring ditties, j 
the dancer whose steps had an abandon which 
was the delight of the East End, the unblushing 1 
hurler of clmfT and repartee and slangy retort— 
started at sudden noises, changed colour when 
she was spoken to, and had the utmost horror of 
quiet and darkness. Gradually Dick noticed that 
the restlessness and feverish activity were being 
succeeded by dreaminess and lethargy ; that her 
sleepless eyes had the peculiar, heavy look of one 
whose craving was for sleep ; that her hand was 
unsteady, and that the swart olive of her 
complexion was changing to an unwholesome 
yellow. 

He sent for the doctor, who shook his head 
gravely as he said: ‘Constitutionally, there is 
nothing wrong with her ; but the mind is killing 
the body, and she is taking opium to kill the 
mind. Mr Mursden, there is something at the 
root of all tli^s li'hich she is anicrnlimj from you , 
for it is contrary to every law and every usage of 
nature for a strong, healthy, young woman, as 
Mrs Marsden still is, to be sinking into the 
condition in which she now is/ 


THE EXPLOSION OF KITCHEN-RANGE 
BOILERS. 

The winter is undoubtedly the most appropriate 
time to call attention to this danger that exists 
in our households, owing to the fact that although 
there are four distinct causes of such disasters, 
frost, which is one of them, takes precedence as 
being the most prolific of mischief. This article 
is not intended to be of an alarming nature, but 
to call attention to what precautions should be 
adopted, these precautions being of an ordinary 
and simple kind, and their adoption tending to 
make these somewhat rare accidents still more 
unlikely. That the danger does exist there is 
no denying. It is not often that its occurrence 
comes to our ears, but its infrequency is no 
excuse, as in fully half the instances it proves 
fatal to some one. 

The kind of boiler that is accountable for the 
trouble under discussion is that which exists at 
the back of the kitchen-range fire, and is in 
connection with a system of pipes which furnish 
hot water for baths, &c., in different parts of the 
house. This boiler is sealed up, and the only 
outlet for steam— the expansive force which does 
the hurt -is in the form of an open pipe at the 
extreme top of the apparatus. There is another 
relief for any unusual force that may occur, in 
the cold supply-pipe, as, before an explosion 
could take place, the force would exert itself 
through this channel. This is assuming the 
regular safety-pipe referred to is closed. The 
danger, therefore, from frost is in its solidifying 


the water in this safety pipe and the cold supply- 
pipe. The same danger also occurs if the pipes in 
some other part of the apparatus are frozen, and 
so cut off the escape of steam by either of the 
exits named. In other words, there is pro- 
nounced danger if, during the night, frost so 
affects the pipes that when the fire is lighted in 
the morning any steam generated cannot escape. 
Steam, as every account of boiler explosions 
manifests, has enormous force, and it is merely 
a matter of time and firing to cause it to rend 
open a strong wrought-iron boiler, and then its 
effect is most disastrous to any tiling or any one 
that may be near. 

From this explanation, and knowing how 
servants light the fires without thinking of frost 
or peril, it may naturally be thought that 
accidents might occur of tenor than they do. It 
happens, however, that there arc many tilings — 
trifling occurrences in themselves — winch tran- 
spire to obviate danger ; and there is no doubt 
whatever that, during a severe and lasting frost, 
there are numbers of range- tires lighted when it 
is almost suicidal to do so, and yet, strangely, 
seldom any casualty occurs. These incidental 
elements of safety are, providentially, rather 
numerous. Firstly, assuming the lire is lighted 
in ignorance that some dangerous stoppage by 
frost exists, the gradual beating of the water 
may cause the ice to melt. The water in the 
boiler and part of the apparatus cannot be heated 
to boiling-point and generate steam in a few 
minutes ; and this heating operation, occurring 
as it does in the tubes in which the ice is, may 
cause the pipes to clear sufficiently to ensure 
safety. Secondly, some one may go to a tap, and 
the mere opening of this ensures relief, as it 
directly and freely communicates with the source 
of danger — that is, supposing the tap to be 
connected at a point below where the frost-bite 
is, as would probably be tlie case. Thirdly, 
upon opening a tap — and taps are being applied 
to frequently and at all times— the irregular issue 
of water would indicate something being wrong, 
and possibly no water whatever would run. 
With such obvious symptoms of danger as these, 
tlie fire would in nine cases out of ten be extin- 
guished, and the possibility of an accident be 
avoided. There are several oilier minor things 
that may occur to ensure safety when highly 
dangerous conditions actually exist, and, due to 
these it is that disasters are of much less frequent 
occurrence than they might otherwise be. 

The correct remedy for this state of things is 
to protect the pipes and apparatus generally from 
the effects of frost. This can easily be done at a 
moderate expense, and it will be shown that the 
results are decidedly conducive to economy and 
comfort in other ways. To protect the pipes 
from frost they should be covered wherever 
they are exposed w i t] i some material which has 
slight heat-conducting properties, and nothing 
exceeds for this in efficiency the hair-felt, 
which can be bought at any ironmonger’s shop. 
Properly sneaking, a hot-water apparatus of this 
character shcfhld be covered in every part, includ- 
ing tlie hot-water tank, to effectually preveut loss 
of heat. The object of the apparatus is to provide 
heated water at taps ; and if the fire is devoted to 
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this end, it is unreasonable to dissipate the heat, 
especially where it is not required. In addition 
to the economy of conserving the heat, the prac- 
tice goes far towards solving that constant problem, 
how to ensure a supply of hot water for eaily 
bathing, for when the tire is out the water does 
not cool very materially during the night. If we 
adopt this suggestion and conserve the heat in 
the pipes, we shall have no reason to fear frost : 
but this result can be greatly aided by leaving a 
lire at night. Doubtless, a number of people 
have left tires at night in kitchen-ranges with 
the view to prevent the water freezing, and also 
with the object of providing the early bath just 
referred to ; yet this plan lias not succeeded. The 
plan does not succeed unless a little care and 
judgment are used, for, unless it is arranged that 
the fuel be kept in u state of combustion, and does 
not go out during the night, failure must follow. 
The common cause of failure is leaving the boiler 
damper open. 'Phis ensures the water being 
heated while there is fire ; but it creates such 
a brisk state of combustion that the fire goes out 
in an hour. It is overlooked what happens after 
the fire is out; the boiler tine being open, there 
is a rapid and continuous passage of cold air 
under the boiler, and this undoes all that the 
hour’s firing has effected. To ensure a range-fire 
keeping alight a number of hours, the boiler flue 
must be tightly closed, and the oven dumpers only 
be out sufficiently far to allow the smoke to pass 
away. Anything like a sharp draught must be 
avoided ; and if small coal ana cinders are put on 
at night, frost will have no serious effect whatever. 
The fire being in contact with the front plate of 
the boiler is sufficient to effect this result. 

Now, there is another effect of frost to be 
guarded against, to which the precautions enum- 
erated do not apply -namely, the total failure 
of water-supply to the house. This, although 
an active source of danger, is belter understood, 
and is always obvious. It is doubtful if any one 
should light a range- fire where there is a circu- 
lating boiler, knowing that the water-supply is 
stopped. To do such a thing is highly dangerous, 
and it occurs in this way. After the water ceases 
to issue from the taps, there may he a little left 
in the boiler and a few feet of pipe ; but this 
quantity is evaporated after an hour or so’s firing. 
When the water has disappeared, the boiler 
becomes red-hot, and should a thaw set in, or 
water pass from any other cause into the boiler 
while it is in this state, the result would be an 
explosion of a terrific nature. A fire should 
never be lighted in a range of this kind when the 
water-supply has failed. 

From this it will be understood that severe 
frosts require that attention should be given 
and precautions taken against their effect 
upon not-water apparatus ; but there are three 
other recognised causes that can be explained 
in their order of precedence as regards 
danger. The first cause is fqplure in the water- 
supply. This is not always <lue to frost. One 
instance known to the writer was owing to 
an extensive leakage which passed unnoticed, 
due to its ^ occurring in a hollow wall. Tn 
country residences, a failure frequently occurs, 
and the wonder is that accidents are not more 
common, os the water-supply is usually provided 
for by an odd man’s attention at a pump. It is 


when a number of visitors cause an unusual 
demand for water that the cisterns are emptied. 
An excellent way of obviating this danger is by 
having the apparatus erected upon— or altered to 

the modern ‘cylinder system.’ This system 
does not permit of the hot- wu ter tank being 
emptied, so that when the water fails, there 
remain some forty gallons of water to be dis- 
posed of by evaporation. This would be an 
element of safety for many hours even if a large 
fire was kept going. 

The next cause is stopcocks in the circulating 
pipes. It is not the insertion of one cock only 
m one of the pipes that is to be condemned ; for 
so long as one pipe remained clear no accident 
could occur. It is the not infrequent practice of 
putting cocks in both pipes that is so bad, as it 
permits of the boiler being cut off from the steam 
outlet. The object of this practice is to permit 
of the boiler being emptied and opened for clean- 
ing or repairs without withdrawing the water 
from the remainder of the apparatus. This is 
certainly a convenience, but only a small one, 
as the waste of the water is scarcely worth con- 
sidering, and a large apparatus can be emptied 
within an hour. This practice fulfils no useful 
purpose, and in the hands of unskilled or 
careless people is an element, of danger. 
About five years ago a plumber, a practical 
man, who was actually using the cocks, lost 
his life by forgetting to open them before he 
lighted the fire. 

The last cause is incrusted deposit. As our 
readers who live in hurd-water districts know, 
there is considerable deposit, of a stone-like sub- 
stance, carbonate of lime, inside boilers and pipes 
which have water within them and are subjected 
to great heat. The dangerous element is that 
the pipes nmy in course of time become totally 
stopped with this substance ; but, fortunately, as 
the accumulation occurs it gives unmistakable 
warning a long time before it reaches a danger- 
ous degree. If it were not for this, explosions 
from this cause would be quite common ; hut 
the warning is compelled to occur, and no one 
can overlook it. Consequently, it is doubtful if 
an accident from this cause has ever actually 
happened. The writer has made inquiries from 
many sources, but cannot trace such an occur- 
rence. The warning that this accumulating 
deposit gives differs somewhat occasionally, but 
it is always in the form of violent noises and 
vibrations proceeding from the apparatus ; and 
before any danger is to be feared, they are un- 
bearable, and have to be remedied to put an end 
to the annoyance. When these noises are heard 
iu an old apparatus and they gradually grow 
worse, it may be taken for granted that some p.art 
of the pipes — near the boiler — is becoming choked, 
and will have to be cleared or renewed. 

In conclusion, there is the universal remedy 
for all the dangers to be suggested, which is an 
unfailing one — the provision of a safety-valve. 
A discussion occurred recently between several of 
our best authorities ns to whether an accident 
had been known to occur where a safety-valve 
was provided. No such instance was known. 
Considering the little expense a safety-valve in- 
volves when the range is first fixed, and the 
terrible nature of the calamities it obviates, it 
ought to be compulsory to use it. We shall 
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perhaps have a little epidemic of explosions some 
day, and then the authorities may move; but it 
is to be hoped the epidemic may never occur, 
or that we may be prepared before the time. 




GENTLEMAN GEORGE. 

By Kkuinai.d IIoumlky. 

‘“Gentleman George” is over the border, 
Sergeant’ 

‘You don’t say so, sir ! * 

‘It’s a fact. The chance you have been wait- 
ing for is come at last. He stuck up the bank 
at Rosewood and put a bullet through the 
manager’s head. You knew that?* 

‘Yes, sir. ’Twas his first murder, I believe.’ 
‘Yes, his hands were clean of blood up till 
then ; but they all come to it some time if they 
are out long enough. — How long has Cardale 
been out?’ Cardale was the almost forgotten 
surname by which ‘Gentleman George’ had been 
knowu in days gone by. 

‘Three years, sir,* I replied. ‘Three years, 
good measure.’ 

‘Ah! well, it is time lie was stopped. I sup- 
pose he finds Victoria a trifle too hot for him 
after this riynpus, so he has crossed over to us 
for a while.’ 

‘ Is your information reliable, sir P 
‘Quite. Foster saw him at Billabong yester- 
day, and wired.* 

‘ Foster ! Why didn’t lie take him, then?* 

The Chief smiled. ‘As well ask the bird why 
it did not catch tin* cat. No, no ; there is only 
one man on our side I expect can do that.* And 
he looked at me and laughed. 

‘ Meaning me, sir V 
‘ Meaning you, Sergeant Sparks.* 

‘ I ’m sure I *m much obliged, sir.* 

‘Well, then, see that you justify my good 
opinion. -But you have a wily customer to deal 
with, Sergeant. Three years out, hv .love ! And 
those Melbourne side troopers are no fools.’ 

‘T expect I’ve got my work cut out, sir.* 

‘ I imagine you have. — Now then, olf with you 
at once ; get the latest description of the fellow 
from Foster, and follow him up. It will be five 
hundred pounds in your pocket if you take him. 

-And mind,’ added the Chief impressively after 
a pause, * mind, it is dead or alive . Report to me 
on your return. * 

I saluted, and withdrew, and ten minutes later 
was galloping in the direction of Billabong. 

Five hundred pounds ! It was a big reward ; 
but I tell the honest truth when I say that just 
then I thought more of the honour and glory 
of getting the man than the money: For three 
years the Victorian troopers had been after him, 
and the best of them had never come next to 
near him. Sometimes they might get a glimpse 
of him, but that was all ; and once out of signt, 
George, who was every inch a bush man, could 
laugh at the lot of them. His mare was a flyer, 
too, a sort of Australian edition of ‘ Black Bess,’ 
and the distances the two of them covered now 
and again were almost incredible. There wasn’t 
a township in Victoria where the bank manager 
didn’t live in dread of a visit from George ; and 
there wasn’t a newspaper in the country that 
didn’t abuse the police for their failure to take 


him, and get off leuther-heuded opinions as to 
the way in which it ought to be done. How- 
ever, it never had been done ; and for all their 
smartness, the troopers never had a show. I 
expect they were heartily sick of the very name 
of ‘Gentleman George*,* and heard of his cross- 
ing tin* border with no little satisfaction. I 
know 1 did, for 1 had heard so much about him 
that 1 positively ached to have a slap at him. 
Ami now I was actually out after him. No 
wonder I felt a trifle more excited than usual. If 
I could manage to nab him at the first try, what 
a feather that would be in the cap of the New 
South Wales police ! 

At Billabong 1 found Foster — in plain clothes. 
‘Why, what’s up? Where’s your uniform?* 

1 asked him. 

Foster grinned uneasily. ‘Ask George,* he | 
said. 

‘I will that,’ I answered, ‘if ever I come up 
with him. Do you mean to say lie’s got it?’ 

‘He has so,’ replied Foster ruefully ; ‘and my 
horse and saddle into the bargain.’ 

I roared, laughing. ‘Well, I’m blest, if that 
doesn’t beat cock-fighting,’ I cried. ‘Got your 
horse too. But where is his mare ?’ 

‘ How should I know ( Got a bullet in her 
somewhere, very likely. Anyhow, he was riding 
a sorry beast enough.* 

‘Tell us all about it,’ I said. 

1 Well,* began Foster gloomily -for lie was very 
sensitive to cliaff, anil this was not the first 
mistake he had made by a long way ‘ I was over 
at Rogers’s about those sheep he lost last week ’ — 
this I knew to be Foster’s euphemism for taking 
a drink, but I did not interrupt him. ‘My 
horse was hung up outside,* he went on, ‘and 
we were talking away, when, all of a sudden, 
in walks George as cool as you please. “Keep 
your seats, gentlemen,** says he, laying a six- 
shooter on the counter; “keep your seats, or 
there’ll be trouble.” We kept ’em.’ 

* What ! Were you not armed ?’ 

‘No. Why? All was quiet our way. I had 
no notion George was over the border till he 
dropped in on us.’ 

‘It is always well to be prepared for surprises,* 

I said. ‘Well?* 

‘ Well, I recognised him at once, for I lived 
down his way before lie took to the bush. Pre- 
sently lie stared at me. “Why, it’s Foster,” 
says he. “Hullo, Foster!” — “Hullo, George!” 
says I. “What’s up?” — “You’re the right man 
in the wrong clothes,” says he ; “ they don’t suit 
you a little bit. ’lake them off and hand them 
over to me.”— “What do you mean?” says I. — 
“Well,” says he, mighty polite, “I’m sorry to 
inconvenience you, but I ’ll trouble you for your 
uniform. That’s what I mean.” 1 

4 And you gave it to him P 

‘What could I do? There was no use in 
swallowing lead fen* nothing.* 

‘ What happened then ?’ 

‘ Ik tucked th# uniform under his arm, made 
Rogers give him a nobbier, which he drank off, 
filled liis flask out of the bottle, and turned to 
the door.* 

‘And yc*i let him go without a word?* 

‘Oh, I gave him words enough, you bet; but 
he only laughed ; and when he got outside, he 
jumped on my horse, and says he : “1*11 borrow 
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your nag os well, Foster, a9 you are so pressing” | 
And with that he rode off.' f | 

I laughed again. * Well, he ’a a cool hand/ I , 
said. ‘ Which way did he go V t 

‘North-east, in the direction of Forty Mile , 
Creek/ replied Foster ; and proceeded to give me 
a minute description of the bushranger. , 

‘Well, good-bye, old man/ I said when he had ( 
finished ; ‘ I ’ll bring back your uniform with 
George inside it, I hope. — Meantime, I’d advise 
you not to talk top much “ sheep ” to Rogers, 
or you may come to grief. So long !’ j 

‘A mighty smart trick that/ f thought as I 
rode along. ‘A trooper riding through a bush 
township is no such uncommon sight I expect 
I ’ll have some trouble to strike Master George’s 
trail.’ And so it proved during the next week, 
for, though I daresay I was often close behind 
him, and though I made the most minute and 
searching inquiries iu the various townships 1 
passed as to the appearance of any troopers 
who had preceded me, yet I never once got any 
satisfactory information, and I was beginning to 
despair of ever coming up with my man, when 
at la9t, and quite unexpectedly, 1 did so. ‘ Clever 
Capture/ the newspapers called it. Bosh ! It 
was sheer luck, and nobody ever heard me blow 
about it. If it had not been for a piece of superb 
insolence on his part and a fortunate accident on 
mine, I might very well have missed him alto- 
gether. 

It was about one o’clock one afternoon that I 
rode up to the homestead on Toomburra, the 
owner of which station, Mr Ingram, or ‘ the 
Squire/ as he was usually styled, I knew very 
well. I came in by the back way, and was 
riding towards the stables, when I noticed a horse 
hung up to a post by one of the outhouses. 1 
glanced carelessly towards it as I went by ; and 
then, as my eye took iu the details, I jumped 
hastily out of the saddle, and hitching my hurse 
to a sapling, ran hard across the intervening 
ground. My heart thumped against my ribs from 
excitement as I saw that my impression had been 
correct. The strange horse carried a regulation 
saddle and bridle, and bore the government 
brand ! ‘ Gently/ l said to myself. ‘ It won’t 

do to jump at conclusions ; this may not be 
Foster's horse after 1111.' Then I examined the 
holsters. One was empty, but from the other I 
drew out a revolver —not regulation. I breathed 
more freely. ‘That’s better/ I muttered; ‘lie’s 
. got the other on him for a certainty : I ’ll make 
sure of this one at any rate and I drew the 
cartridges and slipped the weapon back into its 
case. Then I went swiftly round to the front of 
the house and, sheltering myself behind the 
creepers which grew thickly over the veranda 
posts, peered cautiously into the dining-room 
through the open window. They were all there, 
the Squire, his wife and daughter, and a young 
son home for the holidays. But there was some 
one else, a strapping fellow in police uniform, 
whose features, as he sat wilh his back to the 
window, I could not make out. I don’t know 
him from this side/ I said to myself ; 1 but he 
seems to be on capital terms with the Squire. 
What if I have made a mistake?’ And then 
I remembered the pistol in the holster, and was 
comforted. 

Making my way round to the back again, I 


entered without ceremony, and going noiselessly 
along the passage, paused for a moment at the 
dining-room door. There I ‘halted and looked 
in, and, in the rapid glance I shot at the hand- 
some trooper who was evidently the life and soul 
of the party, I recognised, by certain peculiarities 
of feature which Foster had described to me, the 
man I was after, the redoubtable George himself. 
I took in the situation in an instant. 4 By jingo/ 
T grinned to myself, ‘isn’t he a daisy! What 
magnificent cheek !’ 

J list then — of course it happened in much less 
time than it takes to tell — the Squire saw me and 
jumped up with a loud outcry. ‘ Sergeant Sparks !’ 
he roared, upsetting his chair in the fervour 
of his hospitable greeting. ‘Bravo! Are there 
any more of you? We’ll have the whole force 
here presently. Come and have some dinner. 
That’s right.’ And he pushed me into a chair 
opposite the stranger, whose behaviour ever since 
my entrance I had carefully watched out of the 
corner of my eye. I must say it was remarkable, 
llis face never changed at all, only I noticed that, 
as the Squire called out my name, his hand 
dropped from the level of the table to liis belt. 
That was all : otherwise he sat perfectly still; and 
then, seeing that I took no manner of notice of 
him, lie resumed his dinner and nodded pleasantly 
as the Squire, good easy man, witfi no notion of 
I ‘treason, plots, and stratagems/ introduced us to 
one another. 

| ‘You won’t know Merton, I expect, Sergeant,' 
he said. 4 He ’s from the Melbourne side on 
1 special duty.’ 

Now, bluff is a game that two can play at, and, 
besides, 1 didn’t want bullets flying round the 
! room while the ladies were in it, so I answered 
quietly : ‘ Indeed. Secret service V 
| 4 Oh, dear no!’ said my soi-dimnt comrade, in 

[ an extremely pleasant voice, and with an amount 
of manner which, if lie really were ‘Gentleman 
George/ plainly showed how he came by his 
sobriquet. 4 Oh, dear no! not at all. I’m out 
after “Gentleman George,” who skipped from 
our side after that shooting affair at Rosewood 
lately.’ 

| I wasn’t ready for that, I confess ; but I 
managed to keep a straight face as I replied : 

| 4 Are you really ! Then we can look him up 
, together, for I am out after him too.’ 

‘Gad !’ said the Squire, ‘he shouldn’t get very 
far with two such chaps as you after him.’ 

| 4 Ah/ said my opposite neighbour, 4 1 5 ve heard 

of the prowess of Sergeant Sparks. Who hasn’t? 
I think we ought to be sure of our man. Two 
hundred and fifty apiece, Sergeant, eh?’ And 
he looked at me ami laughed. 

I ‘Yes/ I admitted carelessly, ‘if we get him. 

! But I don’t seem to hear the money jingling in 
my pockets yet, anyway; Do you know George by 
sight?’ I continued, not looking at him, as I 
poured out a glass of claret. 

‘Ra-ther/ he returned, laughing again. ‘Do you?* 

‘Unfortunately, no/ I answered. ‘I’ve only 
a somewhat imperfect description to go upon. 

However, with your help’ 

I ‘And your own well-known cleverness/ he 
I conjplimented. 

! ‘Thanks/ I said, smiling in a pleased fashion. 

I ‘ Well, we shall see. Have you been here long V 
i I added. 


GENTLEMAN GEORGE. 
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‘No ; I rode up just about dinner-time, and Mr 
Ingram insisted on my stopping. I bunked at 
Waratah last night.* 

Fatal error I I lowered my eyes that he might 
not see the triumph that shone in them. Waratah 
was a station some five-and-twenty miles away, 
and I had spent the previous nijjht there myself. 

I was certain of him now ; but it was no part of 
my plan to let him see it. 

The conversation grew general again, and I 
will say a better table-companion than Merton I 
never met. He laughed and jested, told a score 
of excellent yarns, and certainly no one could 
have suspected that he sat there with a price upon 
his head, and within a foot or two of a man who 
was sworn to take him dead or alive. I must 
admit I admired the fellow, he was so cool. 

Presently there came a lull in the How of talk, 
and Merton rose from the table. What a remark- 
ably handsome man he was, and what a splendid 
chest and shoulders ! I was not by any means a 
chicken myself, but I felt if we came to grips he 
would have the best of me. Therefore, 1 deter- 
mined not to give him the chance. 

‘ Excuse me, Mr Ingram, 5 he said ; ‘ I ’ll just take 
a look at my horse and be back again directly.' 

‘Do you think of going on at once?' I 
queried. 

‘Well, 5 he •returned, ‘as 1 didn’t know what 
might happen, I hung up my horse outside ; but 
now that you have turned up, I 'll stable him j 
for an hour or so while we discuss the best thing 
to do. 5 | 

‘ Bight you are, 5 I said ; while to myself I j 
added : ‘ Cat' ll me letting you reach your horse, 
my line fellow. 5 Then I went on aloud: ‘ 1 5 11 
take the saddle oil’ my beast as well.* 

By this time he had reached the door, from 
which a long and narrow passage led to the back j 
entrance. I let him get a little way before I 
rose, for I wanted him well in front of me, and | 
then, after a hurried whisper to Mr Ingram, ‘Sit 
still, Squire, whatever happens, 5 1 bounded into j 
the passage after my quarry. He had not sus j 
pected I saw through him, it was evident, so I , 
was oil him with the muzzle of my revolver 

} )ressed against the back of his neck before be 
lad time to turn, even if it had occurred to him 
to do so. 4 Throw up your hands l 5 I cried in a low ' 
voice. ‘ Quick ! or 1 5 11 drop you in your tracks. 5 

He threw up his hands slowly. ‘ You are mad, 1 
he said. ‘ What do you mean ? 5 

‘I’ll apologise afterwards, if I 5 m wrong, 5 1 
answered. ‘ Meantime, keep up your hands.’ j 
As I spoke, I rapidly unclasped his belt, and i 
threw it with the revolver in it as far behind me ! 
as I could. ‘ Now/ I said, ‘ march straight on, 

and 5 But the tight was not out of him by any 

means, though I had him at such disadvantage. 
With extraordinary quickness, he ducked, and 
then, turning swiftly round, lie struck upwards 
so fiercely at my right hand that the pistol 
exploded, the ball burying itself somewhere in 
the ceiling, as the weapon sailed through the air 
and dropped some yards behind me ; while at the 
same moment I received a blow on the chest, 
delivered with such tremendous strength that I 
reeled right back into the dining-room. 

The nioment I got to my feet, I rushed after 
George, who had of course made good his escape 
by the back door and gaiued his horse. By the 


time I got outside he was off, and I saw him 
sailing over the slip-rails like a bird. 

‘ So long, Sparks, old man / he shouted to me. 
‘ You had a good try for it, but you won’t collar 
the five hundred this bout.' 

‘Won’t I ! 5 I yelled after him wrathfully, as 
I flung myself on my horse. — ‘What’s up?* 
roared the Squire, rushing madly out. — ‘Gentle- 
man George/ I howled back as I popped over 
the slip panels and raced away over the fiat on 
the bushranger’s track. 

George knew all about riding, I soon saw, for, 
short as wus the start he had got, he made the 
most of it. We kept the same distance between 
us for about ten miles, and then, though I knew 
the pace was too hot to last, yet George’s horse 
was fresher than mine, and I saw that I was 
losing ground. 

1 1 must stop him, 5 I muttered. ‘ If once he 
reaches the Long Scrub, he’ll dismount and 
get clear away. 5 So I shouted : ‘ Halt, George, 
or I ’ll fire. 5 1 don’t know whether he heard me 
or not, for he kept straight on ; so 1 let drive at 
him. [t seemed to me that he swayed a little 
in his saddle, but I could not be certain, and only 
those who have tried it know how difficult a 
thing it is to hit a mark when one is going at 
racing pace. Presently he reached for his holster 
and drew out the revolver 1 had replaced. He 
saw in a moment what had been done, and fling- 
ing the weapon aside with a violent gesture, he 
rode cm for dear life. 

And now the edge of the Long Scrub came in 
sight. I drove the spurs into my horse and sent 
him along for all he was worth. George heard 
my cries of encouragement, looked round once as 
a second bullet from my revolver whistled over 
his head, or buried itself in his body, I could not 
tell which, and with a yell of defiance, urged his 
horse into a yet more furious gallop. 

Nearer and nearer we drew to the scrub, and 
the pace was tremendous. The strain was telling 
fearfully on both horse**, and it was evident that 
neither of them had much more running left in 
him. Georges was labouring fearfully, despite 
the savage spurring of his rider ; while my own 
faithful roan was sobbing with distress as he 
struggled gamely, but in vain, to overtake his 
fellow. And now the goal was very near, and 
still George thundered on. Would he beat me? 
I ground my teeth together and culled on my 
horse for one last effort. Gallantly the poor 
brute responded, and I felt him spring beneath 
me as he put all his noble heart into the struggle. 
Hurrah ! I was gaining. But, oh, how slowly. 
It was a question of time, of endurance, and — ha ! 
look at George ! Was I blind with excitement, or 
was he reeling in his saddle ? Nearer and nearer 
—five minutes more and he will be there. Three 
are gone — four— lie is there ! And then for one 
moment I seemed to see him sway from side to 
side— the next, I was hurled through the air like a 
bolt from a bow, as my horse, putting his foot in 
a treacherous hole, came headlong to the ground. 

For *some moments I lay there stunned ; and 
then, struggling again into consciousness, I tried 
to rise. But it was no use ; my left leg was broken, 
and I sank back with a groan. Fifty yards away, 
I saw George supporting himself on one elbow 
and looking at me. 

‘ Are you hit, George V I called out. 
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him for a moment or two as lie drilled hiiuself were not far away now, and coming on like 

i laboriously along. ‘What are you at l * I shouted demons. If I could only reach George before he 

at last, puzzled bv his behaviour. He never revived ! But it was useless ; exhausted nature 
answered ; hut with his eyes fixed apparently on , gave way, and I sat still and despairing, 
some object which I could not see, held straight On came the Souire, shouting like mad. In a 
on his course, his breath coming and going in ! moment we should be surrounded : in a moment 
deep shuddering sighs from the dreadful effort the danger would be past. Hurrah ! I tried to 
the exertion cost him. ; shout, but my parched throat refused its office, 

‘Whatever can his game be?’ I wondered, as, and the word died away in a cracked shriek. On 
screwing myself round with difficulty, I followed thundered the Sciuire — a couple of hundred yards 
the direction of his intent gaze. I saw it all j more and — just then George stirred, heaved a long 

now ! What a fool I had been not to think j shuddering sigh, and sat bolt upright, the blood 

of it before ! Plainly outlined against a tussock gusli ing from his mouth and nose, and the re- 
of grass by which it had fallen was my revolver, ! volvcr tightly clasped in his hand, 
which had been jerked out of my hand as I fell, j I saw it was all up, ami steadied myself, 


That was what George was making for. 


determined to meet my fate like a man. Behind 


I wasted no time in words, you may be sure : me I heard the Squire. In front of me sat George, 
[ wasn’t going to to lie there to be shot like a dog, holding the revolver, and looking deathly as he 
and, cursing my own folly, I started to crawl swayed unsteadily to and fro. 
towards the revolver on my own account. I had Suddenly he spoke, roused by the shouts that 
somewhat the best of it even now, for though were now almost in our ears. 4 1 ’in done for,’ he 
George was a little nearer the tussock than I was, gasped. * If it were only you, I’d have a break 
yet he was fearfully weak, and more than once for freedom ; but there are too many. Look here, 
lie fell over on his side, labouring painfully for Sergeant. I was born a gentleman -I ’ve come 
breath. But, oh! it was torture for me. Lines down a good deal— but I’ll die like one. You 
of red-hot fire ran up and down my leg, and my shan’t put the rope round my neck. You shan’t.’ 
very heart ached with the intensity of the pain. He raised the revolver to his head, and then, 
The agony was horrible, and over and over again catching sight of my amazed face, he lowered it 
I stopped and sank groaning on my face. But again and broke into a low gurgling laugh. ‘Why, 
the dreadful issue at stake nerved me, and I ! bless you, Sergeant,’ he said, ‘it was for. myself- — 

held on. I glanced at George, and shuddered, j not for you. So long! So’ There was a 

for he was awful to behold. His right arm hung sharp report, and, even as the Squire leaped from 
useless by his side; but with his left hand he ; his reeking horse and rushed forward, ‘ Gentle- 
clutchcd the grass, or dug his nails into the soil man George’ fell on liis face and lay still — still 
as he dragged himself along, or sank upon his for ever, this time* 

stomach and wriggled forward like a great snake. Yes, they took me back to Toomburra, and 
Greut drops of sweat stood out on his forehead nursed my leg well again, and I got the reward ; 
and rolled down his cheeks ; his teeth were but, somehow, whenever I remember George, I 
set, and his face, deadly white from loss of am glad lie got hold of the revolver first, 
blood, wore a look of fierce determination as he 


rallied after each desperate effort. s K \ _vnTrwq 

All at once, in the midst of that ghastly crawl, 

I heard the sound of hoofs far away. I never Uv fro,n tht; Dt * e P? tI,e come- 

looked round, but I knew what it meant, and a The ,n .vstic, moaning Voices of the Sea ; 
thrill of hope shot through me. They sing their * Miserere ’ ceaselessly. 

‘Give it up, George,’ 1 cried breathlessly. ‘The 1 staml ami listen to them, stricken dumb. 

Squire and his men are coming. You ’ve no show, -Aye mingling with the tangled notes of Time, 

even if you do shoot me.’ Not a word said They chant in mighty harmony below : 

George, only he kept straight on. Nearer and ‘ Through grief ami pleasure, Life must onward go, 

nearer came the ttiunder of the galloping horses, Till Cod’s deep bells the resting-hour shall chime.’ 

and nearer and nearer we drew to that deadly And from the heaving bosom of the Sea 

revolver, as we laboured along, panting, gasping. Comes, like a sigh of love, the word to me : 

groaning, gnashing. Nearer and nearer — l could ‘Though thou shalt see no light in coming years, 

hear the Squire’s shout borne faintly through Hold thou to this : that good oft seemeth ill, 

the clear air. Nearer still, and my heart began to And Hiafc, through storm and darkness moving still, 

throb exultantly as I realised I was the closer to Man’s life is set to music of the spheres.’ 

the goal, when nil of n sudden I felt as if all the j j Haluank Burgess. 

pain in the world had concentrated itself in my _ .- - 

leg. I could not go on, and for one moment at Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, Limited, 
least I hod to lie still ; and that moment gave 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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ELECTRICITY FROM NIAGARA. 

By J. Munko. 

TnE great scheme now approaching completion 
for the utilisation of Niagara Falls by means 
of electricity isr a triumph of human enterprise 
which outrivals some of the bold creations of 
Jules Verne. 

When in 1678 the French missionaries La 
Salle and Ilennepin discovered the stupendous 
cataract on the Niagara River between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, the science of electricity 
was in its early infancy, and little more was 
known about the mysterious force which is per- 
forming miracles in our day than its manifesta- 
tion on rubbed amber, sealing-wax, glass, and 
other bodies. Nearly a hundred years luul still 
to pass ere Frauklin should demonstrate the 
identity of the electric fire with lightning, and 
nearly another hundred before Faraday should 
reveal a mode of generating it from mechanical 
power. Assuredly, neither La Salle nor his con- 
temporaries ever dreamed of a time when the 
water-power of the Falls would be distributed 
by means of electricity to produce light or 
heat and serve all manner of industries in the 
surrouuding district. The awe-struck Iroquois 
Indians had named the cataract ‘Oniaguhru,’ or 
Thunder of the Waters, and believed it the dwell- 
ing-place of the Spirit of Thunder. This poetical 
name is none the less appropriate now that the 
modern electrician is preparing to draw his light- 
nings from its waters and compel the gmi us 
loci to become his willing bondsman. 

The Falls of Niagara are situated about twenty- 
one miles from Lake Erie, and fourteen miles 
from Lake Ontario. At this point the Niagara 
River, nearly a mile broad, flowing between level 
banks, and parted by several islands, is suddenly 
shot over a precipice one hundred and sixty feet 
high, and making a sharp bend to the north, 
pursues its course through a narrow gorge towards 
Lake Ontario. The Falls are divided at the 
brink by Goat Island, whose primeval woods are 
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still thriving in their spray. The Horseshoe 
Fall on the Canada side is eight hundred and 
twelve yards, and the American falls on the 
south side are three hundred and twenty-five 
yards wide. For a considerable distance both 
above and below the Falls the river is turbulent 
with rapids. 

The water-power of the cataract has been 
employed from olden times. The French fur- 
traders placed a mill beside the upper rapids, 
and the early British settlers built another to saw 
the timber used in their stockades. By-and- 
by the Stedman and Porter mills were estab- 
lished below the Falls ; and subsequently, others 
which derived their water-supply from the lower 
rapids by means of raceways or leads. Eventu- 
ally, an open hydraulic canal three-fourths of a 
mile long was cut across the elbow of land on tlie 
American side, through the town of Niagara Falls, 
between the rapids above and the verge of the 
chasm below the Falls, where, since 1874, a cluster 
of factories have arisen, which discharge their 
spent water over the cliff in a series of cascades 
almost rivalling Niagara itself. This canal, 
which only taps a mere drop from the ocean of 
power that is running to waste, has been utilised 
to the full ; and the decrease of water- privileges 
in the New England States, owing to the clearing 
of the forests and settlement of the country, 
together with the growth of the electrical indus- 
tries, have led to a further demand on the 
resources of Niagara. 

With the example of Minneapolis, which 
draws its power from the Falls of St Anthony 
—the • Laughing Water * of Hiawatha — before 
them, a group of far-seeing and enterprising 
citizens of Niagara Falls have resolved to 
satisfy this requirement by the foundation of 
an industrial city in the neighbourhood of the 
Falls. They perceived that a better site could 
nowhere be found on the American Conti- 
nent. Apart Jrom its healthy air and attractive 
scenery, Niagara is a kind of half-way house 
between the East and West, the consuming and 
the producing Stutes. By the Erie Canal at 
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Tpnawanda it commands the great water-way of 
the Lakes and the St Lawrence. A system of 
trunk railways from different parts of the States 
and Canada are focused there, and cross the 
river by the Cantilever and Suspension bridges 
below the Falls. The New York Central and 
Hudson River, the Lehigh Valley, the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburgh, the Michigan Central, 
and the Grand Trunk of Canada, are some of 
these lines. Draining as it does the great lakes 
of the interior, which have a total area of 92,000 
square miles, with an aggregate basin of 290,000 
square miles, the volume of water in the Niagara 
River passing over the cataract every second is 
something like 300,000 cubic feet ; and this, with 
a fall of two hundred and seventy-six feet from 
the head of the upper rapids to the whirlpool 
rapids below, is equivalent to about nine million, 
or, allowing for waste in the turbines, say seven 
million horse-power. Moreover, the great lakes 
discharging into each other form a chain of 
immense reservoirs ; and the level of the river 
being little affected by ilood or drought, the 
supply of pure water is practically constant all 
the year round. Mr R. C. lteid has shown that 
a rainfall of three inches in twenty-four hours 
over the basin of Lake Superior would take 
ninety days to run off into Lake Huron, which 
with Lake Michigan would take as long to over- 
flow into Lake Erie ; and therefore six months 
would elapse before the full effect of the flood 
was expended at the Falls. 

The first outcome of the movement was the 
Niagara River Hydraulic Power ami Sewer Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1886, and succeeded by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The old plan 
of utilising the water by means of an open canal 
was unsuited to the circumstances, and the com- 
pany adopted that of the late Mr Thomas Ever- 
shed, Divisional Engineer of the New York State 
Canals. Like the other, it consists in tapping 
the river above the Falls, and using the pressure 
of the water to drive a number of turbines ; then 
restoring the water to the river below the Falls ; 
but instead of a surface canal, the tail-race is 
an hydraulic tunnel or underground conduit. To 
this end some fifteen hundred acres of spare land, 
having a frontage just above the upper rapids, 
was quietly secured at the low price of three 
hundred dollars an acre ; and we believe its rise 
in value owing to the progress of the works is 
such that a yearly rental of two hundred dollars 
an acre can even now be got for it. This land 
has been laid out as an industrial city, with a resi- 
dential quarter for the operatives, wharfs along 
the river, and sidings or short lines to connect 
with the trunk railways. In carrying out 
their purpose the company has budded and 
branched into other companies — one for the pur- 
chase of the land ; another for making the rail- 
ways ; and a third, the Cataract Construction 
Company, which is charged with the carrying 
out of the engineering works for the utilisation 


of the water-power, and is therefore the most 
important of all. A subsidiary company has also 
been formed to transmit by electricity a portion 
of the available power to the city of Buffalo, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River, on Lake Erie, 
some twenty miles distant. All these affiliated 
bodies are, however, under the directorate of the 
Cataract Construction Company ; and amongst 
those who have taken the most active part in the 
work we may mention the President, Mr E. D. 
Adams ; Professor Coleman Sellers, the Consulting 
Engineer ; and Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., 
a son of the late Principal Forbes of Edinburgh, 
who is Consulting Electrical Engineer. 

In securing the necessary way-leaves for the 
hydraulic tunnel or in the acquisition of land, 
the company has shown consummate tact. A 
few proprietors declined to accept its terms, 
and the company selected a parallel route. 
Having obtained the way-leaves for it, it in- 
formed the refractory owners on the first line 
of their success, and intimated that the company 
could now dispense with that On this the 
sticklers professed their willingness to accept the 
original term.s, and the bargain was concluded ; 
thus leaving the company in possession of the 
rights of way for two tunnels, both of which they 
propose to utilise. 

The liberal policy of the Directors is deserving 
of the highest commendation. They have risen 
above mere ‘ chauvinism, * and instead of nar- 
rowly confining the work to American engineers, 
they have availed themselves of the best scientific 
counsel which the entire world could afford. The 
great question as to the best means of distributing 
and applying the power at their command had 
to be settled ; and in 1890, after Mr Adams and 
Dr Sellers had made a visit of inspection to 
Europe, an International Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the various methods sub- 
mitted to them, and award prizes to the successful 
competitors. Lord Kelvin (then Sir William 
Thomson) was the President ; and Professor W. 
C. Unwin, our well-known expert in hydraulic 
engineering, the Secretary ; while other members 
were Professor Mascart of the Institute, the leading 
French electrician ; Colonel Turretini of Geneva ; 
and Dr Sellers. A large number of schemes 
were sent in, and many distinguished engineers 
gave evidence before the Commission. The rela- 
tive merits of compressed air and electricity as 
a means of distributing the power were discussed, 
and on the whole the balance of opinion was in 
favour of electricity. Prizes of two hundred 
and two hundred and fifty pounds were awarded 
to a number of firms who had submitted plans, 
but none of these were taken up by the company. 
The impulse turbines of Messrs Faescli and 
Piccard of Geneva, who gained a prize of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, have, however, been 
adopted since. It is another proof of the deter- 
mination of the company to procure the best 
information on the subject regardless of cost, 
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that Professor Forbes has carte blanche to go to 
any part of the world and make a Report on any 
system of electrical distribution which he may 
think fit. 

With the selection of electricity another ques- 
tion arose as to the expediency of employing 
continuous or alternating currents. At that time 
continuous currents were cliieliy in vogue ; and 
it speaks well for the sagacity and prescience of 
Professor Forbes that he boldly advocated the 
adoption of alternating currents, more especially 
for the transmission of power to Buffalo. His 
proposals encountered strong opposition, even in 
the highest quarters ; but since then, partly owing 
to the striking success of the Lauffcn to Frank- 
fort experiment in transmitting power by alter- 
nating currents over a bare wire on poles a 
distance of more than a hundred miles, the 
Directors and Engineers have come round to his 
view of the matter, and there is little doubt that 
alternating currents will be employed, at all 
events for the Buffalo line, and probably for the 
chief supply of the industrial city. Continuous 
currents, (lowing always in the same direction, 
like the current of a battery, can, it is true, be 
stored in accumulators, but they cannot be con- 
verted to higher or lower pressure in a trans- 
former. Alternating currents, on the other hand, 
which see-saw in direction many times a second, 
cannot be stored in accumulators, but they can be 
sent at high pressure along a very fine wire, and 
then connected to higher or lower pressures 
where they are wanted. Each end, therefore, has 
its peculiar advantages, and probably both will be 
employed to some extent. 

With regard to the engineering works, the 
hydraulic tunnel starts from the bank of the 
river where it is navigable, at a point a mile 
and a half above the Falls, and after keeping by 
the shore, it cuts across the bend beneath the 
city of Niagara Falls, and terminates below the 
Suspension Bridge under the Falls at the level 
of the water. It is 6700 yards long, and of a 
•horseshoe seel ion, nineteen feet wide by twenty- 
one feet high. It has been cut one hundred and 
sixty feet below the surface through the limestone 
and shale, but is arched with brick, having rubble 
Above, and at the outfall lined on the invert or 
under side with iron. The gradient is thirty-six 
feet in the mile, and the total fall is 205 feet, of 
which 140 feet are available for use. The capacity 
of the tunnel is 100,000 horse-power. In the lands 
of the company it is 400 feet from the margin 
of the river, to which it is connected by a canal, 
which is over 1500 feet long, 500 feet wide at the 
mout h, and twelve feet deep. 

Out of this canal, lieud-races fitted with sluices 
conduct the water to a number of wheel-pits 160 
feet deep, which have been dug near the edge of 
the canal, and communicate below with the tunnel. 
At the bottom of each wheel- pit a 5000 horse- 
power Girard double turbine is mounted on a ver- 
tical shaft, which drives a nropeller shaft rising 
to the surface of the ground ; a dynamo of 5000 
horse-power is to be fixed on the top of this shaft, 
and so driven by it. The upward pressure of the 
water is ingeniously contrived to relieve the foun- 
dation of the weight of the turbine shaft and 
dynamo. Twenty of these turbines, which are 


made by the I. P. Morris Company of Philadelphia 
from the designs of Messrs Faesch and Piccard, 
will be required to utilise the full capacity of the 
tunnel. 

The company possesses a strip of land extending 
two miles along the shore ; and in excavating the 
tunnel, a coffer-dam was made with the extracted 
rock, to keep the river from flooding the works. 
'I’li is dam now forms part of a system by which 
a tract of land has been reclaimed from the river. 
Part of it has already been acquired by the 
Niagara Paper Pulp Company, which is building 
gigantic factories, and will employ the tail-race 
or tunnel of the Cataract Construction Company. 
Wharfs for the use of ships and canal boats will 
also be constructed on this frontage. By land 
and water the raw materials of the West will he 
conveyed to the industrial town which is now 
coming into existence ; grain from the prairies 
of Illinois and Dakota ; timber from the forests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin ; coal and copper 
from the mines of Lake Superior ; and what not. 
Tt is expected that one industry having a seat 
! there will attract others. Thus, the pulp-mills 
will bring the makers of paper wheels and 
barrels ; the smelting of iron will draw foundries 
and engine- works ; the electrical refining of copper 
will lead to the establishment of wire- works, 
cable factories, dynamo shops ; and so on. Alu- 
minium, too, promises to create an important 
industry in the future. In the meantime, the 
Cataract Construction Company is about to start 
an electrical factory of its own, which will give 
employment to a large number of men. It 
has also undertaken the water-supply of the 
adjacent city of Niagara Falls. The Cataract 
Electric Company of Buffalo has obtained the 
exclusive right to use the electricity transmitted 
to that city, and it is all but settled that the line 
will be run in a subway for which way-leaves 
have been obtained. The underground line will 
be more expensive to make than an overhead line, 
but it will not require to be renewed every eight 
to fifteen years ; and it will not be liable to inter- 
ruption from the heavy gales that sweep across 
the lakes, or the weight of frozen sleet ; moreover, 
it will be more easily inspected and quite safe for 
the public. We should also add that in addition 
to the contemplated duplicate tunnel of 100,000 
horse-power, the Cataract Construction Compam 
owns a concession for utilising 250,000 horse- 
power from the Horseshoe Falls on the Cana- 
dian side in the same manner. It has thus a 
virtual monopoly of the available water-power 
of Niagara ; and Professor Forbes has not the 
least doubt that the enterprise will be a great 
financial success. 

Thanks to the foresight of the New York State 
and Canada, the scenery of the Falls has been 
preserved by the institution of public parks ; and 
the works in question will do nothing to spoil it, 
especially as they will be free from smoke. Mr 
Bogarts, State Engineer of New York, estimates 
that the water drawn from the river will only 
lower the mean depth of the Falls about two 
inches, and will therefore make no appreciable 
difference in the view. The utilisation of the 
tunnel will by this time be in practical opera- 
tion, and the electrical distribution is to be ready 
during the summer. Altogether, the enterprise 
is something new in the history of the world. 
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It is not only the grandest application of elec- 
trical power, but one of the most remarkable feats 
in an age when romance has become scientific, 
and science has become romantic. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XIV. — THE FATTED CALF. 

The morning after Isabel found her father she 
woke early with the horror of the opium den 
upon her, and she began to reflect what was to 
be done with him. All day, at school, when not 
engrossed with her teaching, she considered what 
arrangements she could muke for his comfort and 
reclamation ; yes, reclamation : she did not like 
to think the word in regard to her father, but she 
did not know any other (nor do I) that would 
cover the necessities of his case. She pondered 
one plan after another, but she finally returned 
to that of which she had first thought : she must 
bring her father to live with her. She saw that 
if she did not, she could not properly tend and 
control him. She was not unaware what that 
decision might entail upon her — what anxiety, 
what risk, and what loss even ; but yet she 
returned to it, and that not merely from an im- 
pulsive sentiment. She perceived clearly enough 
that such a habit as her father's, maintained more 
or less for twenty years and longer, must not 
only have ‘shattered* his nerves — as Mr Doughty 
declared — but also have sapped his will and 
ruined his self-respect, and that, therefore, to 
restore him to himself would be both an onerous 
and a tedious task, demanding tact, resource, 
and patience : in a word, demanding Love. She 
perceived also certain side-issues likely to arise 
from her contemplated action : her father might 
(probably would) sometimes break away from her 
control, cause disquiet in their lodging, and bring 
upon her more expense than she could well bear ; 
and her uncle — both her uncles— might become 
alienated from her, at least for a time. And why 
should she take this burden upon her ? Because 
it was her duty? — because he was her father? 
Not altogether. Isabel was a young lady of the 
kind that the forces of education are tending to 
make increasingly common : she did not accept 
an opinion or perforin an action merely because 
tradition or convention said it was right ; she 
sought to prove all things, and at the same time 
to hold fast to that which is good. She had 
concluded long ere this that, as loosely and 
foolishly applied, ‘Duty means something dis- 
agreeable which other people think you ought to 
do ;* and if she had thought the particular line of 
conduct that lay before her disagreeable, and if 
she were driven to argue about it, she might have 
shown sufficiently that it was not her boundcn 
duty to rescue her father from the fate to which 
he had committed himself, since she owed him 
nothing but her being. But she had not troubled 
to argue so — indeed, like a true woman, she had 
attained her conclusion not at all by oourse of 
argument — she merely did not herself think of 
the word ‘Duty* in connection with her father, 
and would have resented its use by another. The 
fact that her father was her fathef inclined her 
to him, and the discovery that he had something 


about him which pleased and charmed her made 
her inclination into positive attraction. In spite 
of his appearance, in spite of all, she liked him, 
and she thought well of him ; but it is probable 
she would not have turned her energies with such 
generosity and alacrity to his resuscitation and 
rehabilitation, had she not believed him to be a 
man of talent and attainment. 

When school was over she hurried away to her 
lodging to begin the fulfilment of her purpose. 
She inquired of her landlady if there was an 
unoccupied bedroom in the house. Yes ; there 
was a bedroom — ‘ the second-floor back * — recently 
vacated by a young gentleman that kept late 
hours. 

‘ Almost as late hours as yourself, miss,’ said 
the landlady pointedly. 

* It would probably suit me,’ said Isabel, ignor- 
ing her allusion. She added on an impulse of 
mischief : 1 It is for a gentleman I should want 
it, Mrs Wiffin.* 

‘ Lawk-a-daisy me, miss !’ exclaimed Mrs Wiffin, 
subsiding into a chair, with her hands limp in her 
lap. ‘The flurries and the worrits you put me 
into ! — you do, indeed ! A gentleman ! P’raps 
you’re thinking of getting married. But the 
ways of gentlefolk must be changed : when l was 
a girl you’d ha’ no more thought of having your 
intended to live in the same house with you 

than There ! Well ! You ’re a good, clever, 

innocent young lady, I believe ; but take my word 
for it, men are all bad when they get the chance ! 
And you ’re a handsome, line figure of a girl, my 
dear, and no mother to tell you things ! — as I 
often think to myself when I’m waiting up for 
you at night !* 

‘You are a dear, good soul, Mrs Willin,* laughed 
Isabel, sitting down and taking her landlady’s 
hand, ‘and I shall try not to flurry and worry 
you any more.’ 

‘There’s a dear!’ said Mrs Wiffin, patting her 
hand. ‘You see I’m so perceptible to things that 
touch my feelings.’ 

Then Isabel revealed to Mrs Wiffin as a secret 
that must be kept from every one that it was for 
her father she desired the extra room : he was in 
poor health and must be kept quiet, and therefore 
she wished to take charge of him ; at all which 
Mrs Willin expressed her surprise and admiration. 

Isabel had just sat down to have — as women 
foolishly will — a make-shift meal, when there was 
a loud rat- tat- tat at the street door, and her uncle 
— Uncle Harry— was shown into her little sitting- 
room. 

‘Ah, there you are,’ said Uncle Harry. ‘I’m 
restless. 1 ’ve had a walk across the park, and 
1 thought I’d just have a cup of tea and u chat 
with you, my dear.’ 

‘ It is good of you, uncle, to drop in like this,’ 
said Isabel. 

‘In this soft London air,' said Uncle Harry, 
stirring the cup of tea which his niece handed 
him, ‘I am beginning to find I have a liver. I 
never knew before 1 had one ; but, I suppose, 
that rascal Daniel’s curries — of which I nave 
eaten too many — have developed it.* 

‘And liow,’ laughed Isabel, 4 do you propose to 
get rid of your liver, uncle V 

‘“By strict regimen,” the doctor says, “and by 
exercise by eating and drinking, that is to say, 
what I don’t like, and by walking more than is 
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comfortable or even possible in London streets 
and back-gardens/ • 

‘Don’t you think, uncle/ said Isabel with a 
smile, * a homeopathic treatment would be better ? 
Eat and drink what you like— curry or whatever 
it may be — but in small doses.’ 

‘Gad!’ said he, ‘that’s a good suggestion: 
homeopathic !’ And he smiled most agreeably, his 
eyes being involved in good-natured wrinkles. 

‘ You ’re a very clever girl, you know.’ 

Since he had sat down, it was inevitable that 
she should have his brother — her father —in her 
thought. And still as she looked at him and 
observed the varying expression of his face, she 
noted how like lie was to his brother, and yet 
how unlike : they were, she said to herself, as 
a complete personality deft in two — Unde Harry 
being as the male half, hard ami alert ; and her 
father being as the female, soft, sensuous, and 
plastic. 

‘ Uncle Harry/ said she, ‘have you ever known 
any one who had for years been addicted to a 
subtle and insidious kind of poison ?’ 

‘ Drink, do you mean ?’ asked Uncle Harry, 
frowning. 

‘Something like that/ said she. 

‘I’ve known tens — hundreds,’ said he. 

‘What would you do with a person of that 
sort?’ 

‘I’d let him drink himself dead/ said Uncle 
Harry : ‘it’s all you can do.’ 

‘Nonsense, uncle/ said Isabel. ‘There’s surely i 
no habit but can be changed so long as you have 
a body and a mind. Suppose you wanted to cure 
a person of that kind, how would you treat the 
person ? ’ 

‘(’ut oil* the liquor at once/ said Uncle Harry. » 

‘ Don’t you think,’ said Isabel, ‘ that the homeo- j 
pathic way would be better? Your way seems 
to me so sudden and dangerous. The person who j 
gets into the habit of drinking to excess, for 
instance, drinks because of his craving for a 
stimulant : if you wish to cure him, should not 
your procedure be first to vary tin? stimulant?’ 

‘My experience has been/ said Uncle Harry, i 
‘ that a man hikes drink because he likes it.’ 

‘Likes the effect/ said Isabel, ‘which is stimu- j 
lative, less or more.* Then continuing her expo- 
sition of her view, she went on : ‘ First vary the 
stimulant. For instance, in place of dreadful, 
strong spirits, give him light wine, and good, | 
stimulating food. A person that is given to i 
drinking to excess seldom eats much — does lie V I 

‘ Very seldom ; never, I may say. As I heard j 
a soldier once put it* “ He eats his beer.’” ; 

‘ Very well ; get your person to eat well : that , 
will be a new form of stimulation for him. J 
Then gradually divert his attention from these 
gross and unwholesome forms of stimulation to 
others of a refined and wholesome nature ; to music 
— if your person is that way inclined — and so on.* 

Perceiving the pertinacity with which his niece 
followed out this exposition, Uncle Harry ob- 
served her closely — not exactly with wonder, but 
with the question in his mind : ‘Yes, of course : 
but why such steadfast earnestness in this?’ 

Isabel, seeing his intent look, and suspecting 
what might be in his thought, dropped her 
inquiry, saying : ‘ After all, speculation of that I 
kind is foolish — is it not ?’ 

‘ Speculation/ said he sententiously, ‘ is neither j 


wise nor foolish in itself, but only in regard to 
the actions it may lead to.’ 

| Having thus closed that discussion, he said in 
a manner meant to be very cordial that he had 
come on purpose to have a chat about something 
else ; and Isabel, in a tone likewise meant to be 
very cordial ami affectionate, begged to know 
what it was, while she feared, with a glance at 
the clock, that she would be much later than 
she had intended to be in setting out to her 
father. He was very comfortable, he said, with 
George and Joanna : he had pitched his tent in 
their back-garden ; but he had come to think he 
would like a ‘ pitch ’ of his own : he did not like 
his daily view of other people’s back-windows, 
and he did not like to order about other people’s 
servants. Isabel thought — with her eye on the 
clock — that it would be very lonely for him to 
live by himself. Naturally, lie said with a laugh ; 
but be feared lie bored his niece ; he would come 
to the point : he had his eye on a companion : 
oh, dear, no ! he did not mean marriage — nothing 
so foolish as that • but yet he meant a lady. And 
still Isabel furtively eyed the clock. 

‘It’s you 1 mean/ lie said suddenly. ‘Would 
it trouble you — do you think ? — to join hands with 
me ? — to live with me ? I ’ni sometimes crotchety, 
cranky, and crusty, I believe; but you’re a 
sensible girl, and you could manage me," I’ve no 
doubt. I think we should suit each other. 
What do you say, my girl V 

‘ You are very kind, uncle/ said she quietly ; 
very much astonished and perplexed, and becom- 
ing pale under her uncle’s shrewd, expectant 
gaze : she now perceived her difficult ]>osition. 
‘The kindness of your proposal is overwhelming. 
But I — I think I had better remain as I am.* 

‘Oh/ said he, with fin involuntary snap like 
the closing of a box. He frowned a little in 
evident vexation. ‘ You like your independence, 

I suppose, and your freedom ?’ 

‘It’s not that, uncle. No, no; it’s not that. 

I am, believe me, not so enamoured of my 
independence and freedom. Sometimes they are 
a trouble and a burden, for, you see, I am a 
woman to my great regret.’ 

‘Ob, what is it, then?’ asked he, softening his 
heart again and leaning with a smile over the 
table. ‘Gome now; speak to me as you would 
to a father. Tell me frankly.* 

‘ Frankly, then, uncle/ said Isabel, *a week ago 
1 would have accepted your proposal gratefully. 1 

‘A week ago !* said he, leaning back again. ‘I 
see, I see. You think l was unjust to you at 
first, and now you won’t accept any of my kind- 
ness. Don’t yon think that is rather — well, 
men » /— though it is not a word I should have 
thought of applying to you.’ 

‘Oh, uncle, pray do not think that!’ she cried. 

‘ It would indeed be mean if that were my 
reason ! Don’t 1 know how very kind your offer 
is?— don’t I see that you are thinking more of 
me than of yourself in making it? And I confess | 
that three days ago even I would have welcomed 
your generosity : it w generous and good of yon, 
and it pains me very much to say I can’t accept 
it now. That may seem to you strange ; but 
something has happened within the last day 
or two, and I have undertaken a responsibility 
which I cannot lay aside, and which demands 
that I should live as I am.’ 
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Her uncle wrinkled and puckered his brows in 
disappointment and suspicion and drummed on 
the table. ‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘you would say 
it is no business of mine to ask the nature of 
the responsibility V 

‘No, no, uncle. I would not say anything of 
the kind. Indeed, I would not. I cannot really 
tell you, but not because I think it impertinent 
in you to ask. I may tell you some day— by- 
and-by — but I cannot tell you now. Pray, 
believe me, uncle. 1 

‘I do believe you, my dear, 1 said he, patting 
the hand she extended to him. ‘ And I believe 
you are too sensible and clever not to have a 
sufficient reason for what you are doing and for 
keeping it to yourself. Do not trouble yourself. 
Be good. But I suppose this responsibility won’t 
remain on you for ever? When it’s gone, will 
you promise me to consider my offer ?’ 

‘ I cannot say how long the responsibility may 
remain ; but it may modify itself ; in any case, 
I promise.’ 

Then Uncle Harry rose to go. C I daresay,' 
said he, ‘you feel scarcely equal to a walk this 
afternoon. You look a little upset, and had 
better rest, perhaps. If,’ he continued, holding 
her hand and looking at her kindly, ‘you should 
want to confide in me by-and-by about any diffi- 
culty, you will not find me backward to help 
you."’ 

‘You are very good, uncle,’ said she; ‘and I 
may come to you for advice by-and-by.* 

(To be continued.) 

THE DUTCH RAID ON THE MEDWAY. 

‘I will be revenged!’ So, with a great oath, 
exclaimed John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of 
the United Provinces. What he took oath to 
avenge was the burning of Vlie and its ship- 
ping by Admiral Holmes in 1666. The time 
had now' come for retribution. Charles 11. had 
been voted five millions of money to equip a 
fleet and put the country in a proper state 
of defence, in view of the Dutch war, then in 
progress. But the Merry Monarch, with great 
ingenuity, had found — in his estimation at least— 
a better use for it ; he spent the greater part 
on his court and his favourites — mostly females. 
The consequence was that the country was utterly 
defenceless, and its coasts and honour at the mercy 
of the first coiner. Pepys, in his Diary, bitterly 
bemoans the state of the country at this period. 
The king and court were utterly abandoned to 
vicious pleasures. Public affairs were completely 
neglected and in utter confusion, especially in 
the Admiralty department. The Dockyard hands 
were openly mutinous on account of arrears of 
pay. Seamen deserted — some even going over 
to the Dutch — for the same reason. Men -of- war 
were lying rotting in the yards and in the river 
in. various stages of equipment, from the sheer 
impossibility of procuring hands to fit them out, 
the workmen absolutely refusing to do a stroke 
of work, or seamen to go on board their vessels, 
unless they were first paid ; for otherwise they 
knew only too well from experience that they 
might, so to speak, whistle for their money ; 
and as there was no money with which to pay 
them, either before or after their work, the work 
remaiued undone. 


Such was the state of affairs when the Dutch 
made their descent on the English coast. They 
could not have chosen a better time. On the 
17th June 1667, Cornelius de Witt, brother of 
the Grand Pensionary, and Admiral de Ruyter 
appeared off the Nore with a Dutch fleet of fifty- 
one men-of-war, three frigates, and fourteen fire- 
ships. On the morning of the 19th, after a 
council of war had been held, an expedition, 
consisting of seventeen of the most formidable 
of the men-of-war, under Admirals van Ghent, 
De Liefde, and Vlieg, left the main fleet, and 
sailed up the Thames, cautiously feeling their 
way among the numerous shoals and sands that 
guard the mouth of the river ; and here it may 
be mentioned that the Dutch, while they were 
in the Thames, showed a knowledge of its navi- 
gation which the English themselves did not 
possess. They got- up with the first tide as far 
as the Middle, and with the second to about two 
miles of the Hope. Here they could see the ships 
at Gravesend ; but the wind falling and evening 
coming on, they cast anchor. Next morning the 
English ships had disappeared higher up the 
river, and Van Ghent thought it prudent to 
return to the mouth of the Medway, where he 
was joined by other ten men-of-war under De 
Ruvter himself. 

On the afternoon of the 20th, being opposite 
Sheerness, three of the more powerful vessels, the 
‘Haarlem ’of forty-six, the ‘ Peace ’ of forty, and 
the ‘Utrecht’ of thirty-six guns, were ordered 
to attack and demolish the fort that had been, 
newly raised there ; while several light vessels 
were sent up the river to take soundings. Burnet 
says that 4 there had been enough discourse all 
that year of erecting a fort at Sheerness for the 
lefenee of the river. The king had made two 
journeys thither in winter, and hail given such 
orders to Commissioners of Ordnance respecting 
fortifications, that everybody thought the work 
was done.* As a matter of fact, the fort was in 
so weak and unfinished a state that a two hours’ 
bombardment sufficed to batter it about the ears 
of its garrison, who took to flight on the appear- 
ance of a Dutch storming party of eight hundred, 
who, having carried off what guns and stores they 
could, along with the flag, blew up what remained 
of the fort, and retired in triumph to their 
vessels. 

Meanwhile, the advent of the Dutch created 
wild confusion and dismay at Whitehall. No 
one seemed to know what to do. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent being absent, his deputies 
would not venture to take command of the troops 
there. The king sent down Lieutenant-general 
Middleton, who hastily assembled the trainbands 
at Rochester. While this was being done, how- 
ever, the Dutch were working their wicked will 
unmolested. 

The news of the taking of Sheemess spread 
terror as well as aroused indignation throughout 
the metropolis. The Court was roused to action, 
not so much, perhaps, by the gravity of the 
situation, as by popular clamour and the fear 
of the mob. Pepys says the king meditated a 
flight to Windsor, for change of air, as he put it. 
The Duke of Albemarle (General Monk) hastened 
down the river with the Guards and all the 
troops he could collect at the moment On 
reaching Chatham, he found General Middleton 
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strongly posted there, but nothing else done for ship of the English fleet — could easily have been 
the defence of the rjver, except that, opposite the saved by the same tide which brought up the 
village of Gillingham, a chain had been stretched Dutch if there had been boats to tow her ; out it 
across the water, supported on masts sunk in the was said that all the boats had been requisitioned 
mud. He immediately raised batteries at Chatham by the English captains to convey their effects 
and reinforced Upnor Castle. In order to make on shore from the threatened vessels. This was 
the chain a better defence, he sunk seven ships made the subject of an inquiry afterwards, at 
in front of it. There should have been another, which Mr Pelt said that he certainly used some 
but the ‘Santa Maria,’ the eighth, had run boats to carry the models into safety, as he con- 
aground, and was not available. The gap thus sidered that the models would have been of much 
left was the undoing of the whole business. The more use to the Dutch than the vessels them- 
mau-of-wur ‘ Unity * was posted before, and the selves ; to which the Commissioners naturally 
‘Carolus Quintus,’ the ‘Matthias,’ and the ‘Mon- enough replied that they would rather the Dutch 
mouth’ behind the chain, to guard it. Several had had the models than the vessels, and rele- 
ships were also sunk at Woolwich and Block wall, gated Mr Pett to the cool shades of the Tower, 
to block the river in that direction. As to these The Dutch squadron sailed next morning up 
latter Pepys says: ‘But strange our confusion! the liver unmolested as far as Upnor Castle, 
that among them that are sunk are the “Frank- This they would not have been able to do if a 
lin,” one of the king’s ships with stores to a very great blunder had not been committed in not 
considerable value, that hath been long loaded bringing down field-guns with the troops. They 
for supply of the ships; and nobody will own had been left behind for want of ‘orders.* If 
that they directed it, but lay it on Sir W. Rider, field-guns had been brought down the river, the 
They speak also of another ship loaded to the j Dutch would not have been able to do the 
value of eighty thousand pounds sunk with the t damage they did ; as it was, the English could 
goods in her, or at least was mightily contended j only march parallel with the advancing ships, 
for by him and a foreign ship that had the faith j which were completely out of the range of mus- 
of the nation for her security ; and it is too plain j ketry. On reaching the castle they were received 
a truth that l*>th here and at Chatham the ships by a heavy fire, which, however, soon fell off for 
that we have sunk have many, and the first of . want of powder. The Dutch now sent their 
them been ships completely fitted for fireships j boats up and burned the ‘ London,* the ‘ Princess,’ 
at great charge. Strange confusion indeed! but ( the ‘Oak,’ and the ‘ltoyal James,’ along with 
with the noise of the Dutch guns thundering in [ several merchantmen, which were lying helpless 
their ears, it is not to be wondered at that there i above the castle. It is questionable if the Dutch 
was not much time for calm consideration, or that | advanced as far as Chatham itself, as is commonly 
they sunk the first ships they could lay their stated, for Burnet &n ys ‘without doubt, if they 
hands on. had prosecuted their present advantage, they 

After levelling Sheerness fort, the Dutch might have filed the royal navy at Chatham, 

weighed anchor on the 22d as soon as the title and taken or destroyed all the ships that lay 

served, and proceeded up the Medway. On higher in the river ; but they thought they had 
reaching the vessels posted at the chain, two done enough, and so returned with the ebb.* 
of the men-of-war, the ‘Protection’ and the It is probable that De Ruy ter was not deterred 
‘Peace,* immediately engaged the ‘Unity,’ and, by any humane considerations of having ‘done 

after a short fight, boarded and carried her. enough ’ from burning all he could lay his hands 

Meanwhile two fireships sailed through the gap on ; but he did not think it safe to go up any 
in the sunken vessels and drove right at the chain higher, as lie was now in a narrow and intricate 
and snapped it. One of them immediately fell j channel, where his escape might easily be cut off. 
foul of the ‘Matthias,’ set her on fire and blew , lie retreated, therefore, carrying with him the 
her up; and shortly afterwards the ‘Carolus | ‘Royal Charles’ and the ‘ Unity,’ which, con- 
Quintus’ fell into the hands of the enemy ; the . sideling they lmd to be towed down, were navi- 
‘ Monmouth’ seeing the turn of affairs, prudently gated through the shoals with a skill and in a 
made off. Two batteries which had been hastily ! way that the best pilot on the Thames would 
erected on the shore had all this time been blazing j hardly have dared to do in the then 6tate of the 
away, but now, being exposed to a cross-fire, j wind and tide. The Dutch were forced, however, 
surrendered. When the Dutch landed at Gilling- ' to set fire to three of their own vessels, which had 
ham to seize the forts, they behaved with praise- | gone ashore niul could not be got off. 
worthy moderation. They did not set a single j Burnet says that the distraction and coaster- 

house on fire — unlike the English at Vlie — or nation of the court and city were as great as if 

kill a single person, or indulge in plundering, , the Dutch had been not only masters of the river 
except, as Pepys naively remarks, they only ‘ did j but had really landed an army of a hundred 
take some things of easy carriage and left the : thousand men. The distraction and conster- 

rest ;’ in striking contrast to the English troops nation of the king and court at least may be 

who occupied the village after them, who plun- doubted, for the same night on which the Dutch 
dered the inhabitants us if they were in an burned the ships near Chatham, ‘the king did 
enemy’s country. sup witfi my lady Castlcnmin at the Duchess of 

The passage now being forced, the whole Dutch Monmouth’s, and there were all mad at hunting 
squadron came lip and sailed through the broken of a poor moth.* 

harrier. The dismantled ‘ Royal Charles ’ and Those of the populace who were able to do 60 
the ‘Mary* had been negligently left lying in fled into tlifi country, taking their effects with 
the river, where they could be of no earthly use, them. They were doubtless used to periodical 
and these fell into the hands of the Dutch with- flights by this time, for first they had the Plague, 
out a blow. The ‘Royal Charles’— the ‘pet’ then the Fire, and then came the Dutch to cap 
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the climax. As Pepys piously remarks, it looked 
as if there were a curse upon the country for the 
sins of its rulers. He tells how he first sent his 
wife and valuables into the country for safety, 
not being able himself to leave his post, and then 
made his will, in momentary expectation of death 
by violence at the hands of tlic enraged mob, 
as, being a government official, he would naturally 
be among the first upon whom it would wreak 
its vengeance. The mob might have had some 
excuse under the circumstances ; it did not, how- 
ever, resort to violence, confining itself to hurling 
insulting epithets at the members of the court 
and government whenever they appeared on the 
streets. As a finish to their exploit, the Dutch 
afterwards lauded a force at Harwich and levied 
contributions on the neighbouring country. 

Thus ended an incident unique, it may be said, 
in the history of England, in which the inhabit- 
ants of Loudon heard for the first and last time 
the roar of an enemy’s guns. It had such a 
salutary effect on the rulers of this country that 
peace was hastily concluded six weeks after- 
wards. 


BY ACCIDKN T. 

CHAPTER IV. — CONCLUSION. 

These words of the doctor’s made a great impres- 
sion upon Dick Marsden. Of what nature could 
that be which Leah was concealing from him ? he 
asked himself. Whatever it was, it must have 
happened before they came to Bennington, and 
after the change in their fortunes had been 
brought about, for, although ever loving pub- 
licity and the society of those with whom she 
was professionally brought in contact, and of a 
decidedly gregarious and even convivial temper- 
ament, Leah had never before betrayed the 
nervousness and restlessness and inability to fix 
her attention upon one occupation for any length 
of time, of which the doctor made such a point, 
and upon the seriousness of which he laid such 
stress. 

Dick puzzled over this mystery for a long time 
without arriving any nearer to a plausible solution 
of it. Suddenly it occurred to him that Leah’s 
father, the disreputable gipsy loafer, might in 
some way be connected with her mental trouble. 
He did not think that the mere fact of separation 
from him was weighing heavily upon the girl, 
although she had more than once asked to be 
allowed to see him, for their relationship had 
never been of a particularly affectionate character. 
Indeed, during their life in the Leadenhull Street 
alley, his dissipation and idleness and his constant 
demands upon her earnings were endless sources 
of warfare between them ; but the man was kept 
out of mischief by her influence and her presence ; 
and it was just possible, Dick thought, that a 
spark of filial feeling might make Leah anxious 
about what her father was doing when h^r influ- 
ence was removed. 

So one morning at breakfast he asked her 
straight^ : 4 Leah, is your father in trouble V 

The girl started as if struck ; ahd instantly 
Dick divined that he was in the neighbourhood 
of a solution of the mystery. 

4 Not that I know of,’ she stammered in reply. 


4 But I do know that he Iias long been anxious to 
get out of the country — to America, or Australia, 
or somewhere ; but he hasn’t the money.’ 

Dick pondered for a minute. Then he said : 
4 If he were provided with the money, and you 
knew he was far away and trying to become a 
respectable member of society, would you become 
more of your old self again V 

4 1— l don’t know, but I would try,* she 
answered. 

4 Then it is on his account that you have been 
so disturbed and miserable since you have been 
in this house?’ said Dick. 

4 Yes— yes !’ replied the girl earnestly. 

4 What a pity you did not tell me before,’ said 
Dick kindly. 4 You are sure there is nothing 
else ?’ 

4 No — nothing else.’ 

4 Very well,’ said Dick, 4 1 tell you honestly, 
your father is not a man to be trusted ; but I 
will arrange to meet him somewhere in this 
| neighbourhood, where I can talk to him, and 
I give him clearly to understand that I expect 
[ never to be troubled with him again. I will 
pay his passage to wherever he chooses to go, 
and I will give him enough for pocket-money 
whilst he looks about him. He is a clever fellow, 

‘ and if he really means to do well, I don’t know 
why he shouldn’t’ 

j The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and then, with 
one of those sudden, uncontrollable outbursts of 
emotion which Dick had noticed to be almost 
frequent of late, she rose and rushed from the 
room. 

The arrangement Dick made with Ileum was 
that he should come down from London the next 
Sunday morning, ami, following directions given, 
should meet him and Leah at a certain place, 
where they would be tolerably sure to be free 
from interruption, and where a distinct under- 
standing should be come to that he was to take 
himself off from England without delay. Dick 
Marsden was so thoroughly a Londoner that he 
was not aware that the country on Sunday is very 
much more lively ami animated than it is on a 
week-day, especially as during his residence at 
the Grange lie never stirred beyond his own 
domain on Sunday except to go to church. 
Consequently, he was not a little chagrined to 
find, upon the bright, balmy August morning 
fixed for his interview with Leah’s father, that 
the roads and lanes were quite festive with groups 
of Sunday -attired rustics come out to see and to 
be seen, to sweetheart, and to lounge away the 
long hours before the great event of the day — 
dinner. 

Upon this particular morning Bob Martin, the 
Causey End signalman, and his 4 missis ’ were out 
for an airing. As the day was tine and warm, 
Bob was clad in his stillest and shiniest ; whilst 
Mrs Bob was, after the manner of her class, 
fearfully and wonderfully arrayed. Both were 
supremely content with themselves and with 
everything around them, and rolled along the 
hedge-girt lane which led to the very spot 
arranged upon by Dick for his interview with 
Hearn, laughing and chatting as only those can 
laugh and chat upon whom the cares of life sit 
lightly. 

Dick and Leah were waiting at the appointed 
spot as Bob and Mrs Bob came up. 
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Bob Martin stopped short. 4 Why, bless my 
heart l 1 he said, ‘who be they ?’ 

‘The young gent at the Grange and his lady 
sure-ly/ replied Mrs Bob. — ‘Come ! Don’t stand 
a starin’ at the quality as if they was queer 
aniiniles.’ j 

‘But— bless me, I’ve seen him afore,’ said Bob, 
suffering himself unwillingly to be led away. 

‘Weill That ain’t no miracle/ sqid Mrs 
Martin. 

‘No; it ain’t. But I didn’t meet him in an 
or’nary way/ replied her spouse, stopping again 
and looking back at Dick. 

‘ Where hcv you seen him that warn’t or’nary V 
asked Mrs Bob. 

‘Let me think. Don’t go a-interruptin’/ re- 
plied Bob, walking slowly on with his forefinger 
pressed to his brow. Then, with a sudden 
bringing down of his finger on to the palm of 
his other hand, he said: ‘I know. That’s the 
young gent as reeky nised one of the bodies at 
the Singleby Station on the night of the luicci- 
dent to the down mail last winter ; and I ’ve 
often wondered since if the old gentleman as he 
reckynised was the one as was Imagin’ out of 
the coach window when the mail pulled up 
hoppositc the box ; ’cos I heard Master Scott, 
the Singleby jstution-clerk, tell him as how the 
coach the old gentleman was in hadn’t left the 
metals, and that he was the onlv one killed in 
her.’ 

‘ Well, come along !’ said Mrs Bob impatiently. 
‘There’s a parcel o’ rubbidge you’ve been talkin’ 
about the folk. I haven’t got no patience with 
you.’ 

‘ And the young lady.’s his wife ?’ said Bob. 

‘Ay, sure-ly/ replied Mrs Bob. ‘But they say 
she ain’t much of a lady ; leastaways, there ’s 
queer folk been to see her at the Grange, and 
I’ve heerd tell she was a public singer at one 
o’ them Lunnon music ’alls/ 

* Pre’aps the Itoyal Arcade as is on that bit 
o’ brass the chap give me for a shillin’ that 
same night,’ said Bob. ‘Why, send 1 may I if 
I never !’ he added emphatically. Here he 
stopped dead short again, and, open-mouthed, 
gaped at a tall man of shabby-genteel appearance, 
clad, August though it was, in an ulster, who 
was coming rapidly towards them : at Mr Hearn, 
in fact, and remained staring at him until he had 
passed and turned the coiner. 

‘Now, what’s the matter V asked Mrs Martin. 
‘Martin, you’re off your chump, or you’ve got 
sunstroke or somethink to go a starin’ at folk 
as though you’d never met people out a walkin’ 
afore/ 

4 Well/ said Bob abstractedly, ‘ I ’ll eat my hat 
if I ain’t seen tluit chap some wlieres.’ 

‘Mercy alive on us !’ said his spouse. ‘If 
yon *re agoin’ to stop and stare at every one you 
think as you’ve seen afore, we’d a Detter set 
down, as folks do at the show. I ’ve no patience 
with you. Come along !* 

The old man came along ; but during the 
remainder of that Sunday morning’s walk by no 
wile could Mi's Martin get him to talk except 
about these two people he had ‘seen afore/ the 
result being that her mood for Sunday-dinner 
enjoyment was spoiled. 

Now a strange thing occurred. We left Dick 
Marsden and Leah waiting for Hearn at the 


arranged spot, known as Crow Corner, and we 
saw Hearn pass Mr and Mrs Martin on his way 
to keep his appointment But he never kept it, 
for he did not go so far as Crow Corner. For 
reasons best known to himself, he turned sharply 
down a deep, narrow lane which left the main 
lane at about a hundred yards’ distance from 
Crow Corner, and did not reappear. 

Meanwhile, Dick and Leah waited and waited 
until the young man really grew ashamed of 
being seen so long at the same spot, and Leah 
was ready to drop with fatigue. 

‘ He must have missed the train/ said Dick ; 
‘for it is impossible that with the detailed 
directions I gave him he could have missed the 
road/ 

Leah said nothing, but her face expressed 
actual consternation. Leah complained of head- 
ache on her return from the walk, and kept her 
| room during the remainder of the day. Dick 
sent her dinner in to her, hut it came hack 
in i tasted ; and when he went in to see her, he 
found her, as he expected, under the influence 
of opium, lying fully dressed on the bed, almost 
i like one dead. 

• She did not appear at breakfast the next 
morning, nor would she have come down to 
luncheon had not Dick insisted upon it. After- 
wards, he spoke earnestly and kindly to her 
; about her new slavery, and warned her that she 
was undoing all the good she might derive from 
rest and quiet, and that she was preparing for 
herself a terrible end. 

She said nothing, but sat looking away into 
vacancy. She drove out with her husband in 
the afternoon, hut hardly spoke. 

Dick was now convinced that although he 
might have got into the neighbourhood of the 
solution of the mystery, he was still some way 
from it, for such extraordinary symptoms would 
hardly agitate the most loving of daughters 
1 merely because of uncertainty as to the actions 
of a father. Immediately after dinner she rose 
, to retire to her room. As she was crossing the 
hall, a servant met her, saying : 4 Please, *m, Mr 
Martin would like to see the master/ 

‘ Mr Martin ! Who’s Mr Martin V 

‘The signalman at Causey End, ’m/ 

‘What does he want?’ 

‘ I don’t know, ’in. He’s in the outer hall/ 

Leah stepped to where the old man was 
standing. 

‘ Good-evening, 'm/ said he. ‘I wanted a few 
words with Mr Marsden, ’in, if I could/ 

‘May I ask your business? 1 said Leah. ‘My 
husband is engaged just now/ 
l ‘Well, ’m, I jes’ come to ask him a question, 

, ’m, that’s all/ said Bob, ‘about that there hacci- 
dent last winter to the down mail, which he lost 
his relation in, ’m/ 

‘Indeed!’ said Leah. ‘Well, I’m exceedingly 
glad I have seen you, and have been in time to 
| prevent you from alluding to that dreadful affair 
before 4iim. lie cannot bear it ; and is ahvajrs 
much upset when the name even of Singleby is 
mentioned. But perhaps if you tell me ’ 

‘ I ’ni werry sorry for havin’ intruded, ’m, and 
I didn’t nnAn to take a liberty/ said old Bob. 
‘ But strange ideas do get into an old man’s head 
sometimes, and * 

At that moment the dining-room door opened 
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and Dick appeared. ( Hullo, my man 1’ he said, 

‘ wliat is it V 

‘ Nothink, sir, nothink ; I f ve made a mistake, 
sir, that’s all,’ replied Martin, fidgeting un- 
easily. 

‘Made a mistake ! What do you mean ? You 
seem a respectable man, and 1 seem to know your 
face/- said Dick. ‘ Didn’t 1 see you yesterday ?’ 

‘Yes,’ put in Leah. ‘He’s a signalman at 
Causey End, and he saw us yesterday, and mis- 
took- us for other people. That’s all — Good- 
night, Mr Martin.’ 

But Dick was examining him suspiciously, and 
indeed the poor old fellow looked very guilty. 

* One minute, my man,’ said Dick. ‘ Of course I 
daresay you’re all right, and that it really is a 
mistake, but’ 

‘Forty year come Jan iwarry in the company's 
service, sir,’ interposed Bob. 

‘But for whom did you mistake us?’ asked 
Dick. 

‘ Why, sir — the fact is — I — that is, I mean, 
you, 1 stammered Bob, stopped short, aud looked 
despairingly at Leah. Then in self-defence he 
blurted out: ‘Well, sir, your lady here says as 
I how you can’t abear to beer speak of that there 
Singleby haccident ; but as you take me for what 
1 ain’t, I must speak, whether you like it or not. 
I ’appened to be standin by when you, and there 
was a young lady with you, reckynised the body 
of the old gentleman alyin* at the Singleby 
Station ; aud Master Scott, the station clerk, lie 
said to you, said he ’ 

‘One moment,’ interposed Dick. — ‘Leah, my 
dear, perhaps you had better go ; I don’t think 
you are in a fit state to listen to this topic.’ 

Leah walked, or rather staggered, up-stairs, and 
Dick iqyited the signalman into his study. 

Here,~ Martin repeated in detail all that had 
happened on the night of the accident to the 
mail-train, and alluded to the coincidence of 
having met yesterday two of the same people he 
had seen on that night 

When the old man had finished, Dick said : 
‘Mr Martin, I am exceedingly sorry for having 
misunderstood the object of your visit here to- 
night ; and 1 am exceedingly glad to have been 
just in time to prevent your leaving the house. 
This is an extraordinary story you tell, and 
although I am not at liberty to say what I think 
about it, should I require your evidence, may 
I send for you V 

‘Certainly, sir. Whenever I’m off dooty, I’m 
at your service,’ replied Bob. 

‘In tlie meanwliile, kindly keep your own 
counsel about it,’ said Dick ; ‘and good-night ! ’ 

And Bob Martin went out, lighter in heart 
and somewhat heavier in pocket than lie had 
been a few minutes before. ‘So,’ thought Dick, 
‘Hearn was about yesterday. Why did lie not 
keep his appointment with me, I wonder? And 
— I wonder what he was doing about the railway 
on the night of the accident /’ 

Dick went to London next morning by the 
early train, which left long before the first blind 
at the Grange was pulled up. He returned late 
in the afternoon and asked for Leah. She had 
gone out before lunch, the servant said, and 
had not been seen since. 

Dick waited dinner, but Leah did not appear. 
# He went up to her room upon the chance of 


her having come home unknown to any one for 
the purpose of indulging her .craving. She did 
not return that night, nor the next day, nor the 
day after that, nor during the week. 

In the meanwhile, a quiet gentleman from 
London had taken up his residence at the Grange, 
and in his company Dick made inquiries all along 
the line of railway between the point where the 
mail-train had been stopped by signal opposite 
to Bob Martin’s box, and the point where Bob 
had consigned to the cure of the mail-cart driver 
the man with the sprained ankle who had lost 
his way. At Brickenden they learned that a 
man, answering in every way to the description 
given by Martin of the individual he liud sue* 
cou red, had gone up to London by the last train 
on the night of the accident ut Singleby. Then, 
in a terrible burst of lurid light, the significance 
of the doctor’s words concerning the concealment 
I by Leah of something from her husband came 
full upon Dick Marsden’s mind, and for the first 
i time he understood her restlessness, her constant 
j craving for change and excitement, and finally, 

| when deprived of these, her resource to opium, 
j Another week passed, which Dick devoted to 
j discovering if possible the whereabouts of Leah 
j and her father. At the music hall they knew 
nothing about her, nor had she bequ back to the 
! old lodging in the alley of Leadenhall Street. 

He was on the point of putting the matter in 
! the hands of regular detectives, when he received 
! the following telegram: ‘Come at once to 100 
I Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane.— A khuust.’ He 
, started at once, and by mid-day arrived at the 
address — a poor house in a not very stylish street. 
A decent servant, however, opened the door and 
showed him up-stairs. On the landing, Marian 
Akhurst met him. Her face was very grave, and 
as she returned his grasp of the hand, she said : 

‘ You are too late, Dick. She — you know who 
1 mean — passed away half an hour ago. It was 
a terrible death. She cried constantly for you, 
and, as you did not come, gave me a message of 
terrible import for you.’ 

‘1 think I know it, Marian,’ said the young 
man. ‘My poor Uncle Christopher was mur- 
dered.’ 

Marian bowed assent ; then she said : ‘ I was 
| sent for last night, not by Mrs Marsden, but by 
j the woman who keeps this house, for our Institu- 
tion is, as you know, close by. I found the poor 
creature hanging between life and death : the 
room was hardly bearable from the fumes of 
opium ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I could piece together what she lmd to say. 
It amounted to this. That being in desperate 
straits from debt on the evening when you said 
that your uncle was going from London for tlie 
winter, she suggested to her father that the relief 
which would come by your inheritance of your 
uncle’s fortune would be hastened by his death. 
Her father instantly jumped at the idea ; took 
a ticket for Dover by the same train as your 
uncle was going by, and got into his compart- 
; inent. When the train slackened speed in obedi- 
! ence to signals, and your uncle was looking out 
j of window to see the reason, the crime was 
I committed : her father sprang out of the train, 
j and sprained his ankle in so doing. But she 
j was the instigator of the crime, and the remorse 
I for this was intensified by your kindness to her. , 
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That was all she could say, except that she hoped 
for your forgiveness on account of her terrible 
mental sufferings.’ 

A year later, the Bennington Society of Ancient 
Chums was assembled in full strength upon a 
very special occasion, which was nothing less 
than the presentation to Mr Robert Martin of 
a handsome token of respect and affection upon 
his retirement from the post of President, which 
he had occupied for so many years, in order to 
enter upon his duties as butler to Mr and Mrs 
Marsden at the Grange. 

Doubly convivial was the meeting, for that 
day Dick Marsden and Marian Akhurst had been 
married at the village church, and the members 
of the Society wore white rosettes in honour of 
the occasion. 

And yet — will it be believed Bob Martin 
turned up five minutes late, and had to be fined, 
his excuse, that lie had mislaid the copy of the 
speech in which he had intended to return j 
tliauks for the great honour done him, not being j 
accepted ! 


THE MONTH: 
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What is denominated Liquid Air has recently 
been attracting much attention in scientific 
circles. As is well known, matter is pre- 
sented to us in three different forms — the solid, 
the liquid, and the gaseous, and we have j 
examples all around us of these three distinct | 
shapes which natural things assume. A favourite j 
one for illustration by the physicist is water, ' 
for, according to the temperature to which it is 
subjected, it will represent a solid, a liquid, or ( 
a gas. And this question of temperature is one 
which determines the form in which other bodies 
than water shall present themselves, among which 
we need only refer to the metals. For a lung 
time, however, it was supposed by chemists and ( 
others that the gaseous elements known as 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen could exist only 
in one form ; and up to within recent times they 
were described in the text-books as ‘ permanent 
gases.’ Some far-seeing physicists indeed prophe- 
sied that with improved apparatus these so-called 
4 permanent * gases would one day be found to 
bow to what seemed a natural law, and would j 
be liquefied. The prophecy came true at the end j 
of the year 1877, when MM. Cailletet and Pictet 
succeeded in doing that which had baffled the j 
skill of all their predecessors, and two of the 
gases referred to were reduced to the liquid state. 
As a natural sequel to these historic experiments, 
that combination of oxygen and nitrogen which 
represents the air which we breathe was also 
exhibited in a liquid form. 

MM. Cailletet and Pictet produced very small 
quantities of these hitherto unknown liquids, for 
tne apparatus which they employed was of but 
limited capacity. It has been reserved for Pro- 
fessor Dewar, by working with extremely low tem- 
peratures, to produce a liquid oxygen and liquid 
air in such laige quantities that their curious and 
unsuspected properties can be demonstrated very 
clearly. Thus, he has shown at the Royal Institu- 
tion that liquid oxygen is highly magnetic, white 


it is no longer that active supporter of combus- 
tion that it is whilst in the gaseous condition. 
Liquid air, too, seems to lose all the chemical pro- 
perties which it possesses as a gas. These experi- 
ments are doubtless but the beginnings of a new 
line of research into the constitution of mutter. 

Great preparations have been made to observe 
the eclipse of the sun which will take place on 
April 15-16. The line of totality passes through 
both South America and Africa, and the places 
most favourably situated for observation stations 
are Chili, Brazil, and Senegambia. The Chili 
station is under the care of Professor Pickering, 
and two expeditions have been sent from England 
— one to Ceara, in Brazil, and the other to Sene- 
gambia, where the French have also sent an 
expedition. It need hardly be said that photo- 
graphy will play an important part in all these 
observations, and one novel feature is indicated 
in the employment of a Dallmeyer’s new tele- 
photographic lens, which will alford an image of 
the sun of unusual size. It has been arranged 
that two similar sets of photographs shall be 
taken in Africa and at Brazil, stations more than 
two thousand miles apart, and with an interval 
of five hours between them. Photographs of the 
coronal spectrum will also be taken. It is io 
be hoped that favourable weather will crown 
these preparations with the success which they 
deserve. 

The white-lead industry has long been known 
as one of those manufacturing processes which 
quickly bring disease and death to those engaged 
in it, and from time to time improved methods 
have been described in these pages which have 
been invented with a view to put an end to 
such lamentable results. The most recent of 
these is that of Mr J. B. Hannay, which has for 
some time been in operation at Possil Park, 
Glasgow, by which a sulphate of lead is produced 
instead of a carbonate, as under the old Dutch 
process. This new white-lead, which is quite 
innocuous to the workers, is made direct from the 
cheapest lead ore, which is crushed and fed into 
coke furnaces. The heat combined with an air- 
blast causes the lead to volatilise, and the fumes 
are carried to a tower, where they meet a current 
of steam. Finally, the lead is absorbed bv water, 
and is run off as a creamy-white fluid into settling- 
tanks. From these tanks it passes into filter 
presses, where the white sludge is deprived of its 
moisture, after which it is dried and packed for 
market The operation is quick, the product 
is good, but more than all, the process does not 
injure the workers. 

Professor Marshall Ward has lately reported 
to the Royal Society the results of some experi- 
ments which tend to prove that the action of 
sunlight is a far more powerful factor in the 
purification of the atmosphere than has hitherto 
been imagined. Among other observations, lie 
lias discovered that the Anthrax, bacillus is killed 
by direct sunlight, although it will withstand 
the greatest extremes of temperature. Sunlight 
acts in the same way in the purification of 
water. 

It has often been noted that those in the habit 
of using vTnegar and oil as regular articles of 
diet very rarely suffer from choleraic symptoms. 
M. Haschimodo has pointed out the reason of this 
immunity from disease, in the fact that acetic 
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acid and the Comma bacillus are antagonistic, information. In his Report to the Electric Light- 
After being subjected for fifteen minutes to the ing Committee of the Lambeth vestry (London), 
action of vinegar containing from three to four Mr Preece remarks that it has been the fashion 
per cent, only of acetic acid, it was found that to regard the light as a luxury only for the 
the bacilli are killed. It need hardly be pointed rich ; but experience at Newcastle shows that it 
out that good table vinegar contains naturally a is now within the grasp of the poor man. The 
larger proportion of the acid. average cost per electric lamp at Newcastle was 

A scheme has for some time been under con- last year 6s. 3d., while at Bradford it was 9s. 7d. 
sideration for connecting North-west and South- The great difference in these two quotations is 
west London by means of an electric underground not accounted for. 

railway, and recently opposition to it lias come Zimer’s Patent Boat, which is operated after the 
from an unexpected quarter. The line, as planned, manner of a cvcle, presents many new features, 
will pass through South Kensington ; and the The occupant rides upon a saddle, and the treadles, 
schools for scientific training there, by the actuated by his feet, work either a propeller or n 
voice of their Professors, declare that the vibra- stei n paddle-wheel. His hands hold a horizontal 
tion from the line will render exact measure- bar— as in a bicycle — the movement of which 
incuts impossible, while the electrical instruments causes paddles to work alternately on either side 
will be liable to induction disturbances, which of the little vessel. The boat is said to be far 
will quite prohibit their use. It will be remem- more efficient in a rough sea than an ordinary 
bered that the existing electric railway which row-boat, while at the same time it is well adapted 
crosses the Thames’ bed close to London Bridge is for use in smooth water. As the chief work is 
found to cause disturbances of the magnetic instru- thrown upon the legs, which are, as a rule, better 
meats of the Greenwich Observatory, nearly four capable of performing continuous muscular exer- 
miles away ; so that there is some ground for the tion than the arms, it is claimed for the new boat 
fears of the science masters at South Kensington that it is far less fatiguing to use than a row-boat, 
that a similar railway only a quarter of a mile while at the same time it requires no skill to 
from their doors will interfere with the delicate work it 

apparatus under their charge. Every winter we hear of northern ports being 

In his Report upon the terrible accident which blocked by ice, and it is easily understood that 
occurred to the Scotch express at Thirsk a few the results to commerce of a long-continued 
months ago, owing to the default of a signalman, frost must in those localities be most disastrous. 
Major Marindin points out that there are many About ten years ago the experiment was tried at 
ingenious combinations of electrical and median- Gothenburg, in Sweden, of constructing a heavily- 
ical appliances which if maintained in good order built steamer, whose duty it should be to force a 
would make such a catastrophe impossible, unless path through the ice, so as to keep the port open 
a driver were deliberately determined to neglect all the year round. This vessel was constructed, 
all signals. He insists that it is the duty of and was found most effective in use. I 11 the year 
all railway companies to provide themselves with 1885, when the ice was a foot thick, it broke and 
such safeguards as will prevent the safety of a maintained a wide passage to the open sea, thus 
train from depending upon one signalman. On affording waterway for incoming and outgoing 
three lines of railway, devices of the kind referred vessels. This favourable experience of the use of 
to have been in general use for some years, and an ice-breaking steamer has caused other ports to 
have been found satisfactory. order vessels of the same character, Christiania 

A National Photographic Exhibition is to be and Stockholm being among the number. One of 

opened at the Crystal Palace on Monday, April these was recently described in a Swedish paper 
10th, and will close on Saturday, the 29th. The as having a spoon-like bow, which presses on the 
nave of this enormous building with its wealth ice and crushes it in. It is also said that the boat 
of light is peculiarly fitted for the display of is provided with tanks both fore and aft, which 
pictures, and it is believed that the Exhibition are connected by pumps, so that when any extra 
will be as successful as those of past years. Last weight is required at the bow, the pumps are set 
year, photography had to give place to the to work to transfer the water from the stern tanks 
Electric Exhibition, there being no room to to those in front of the vessel, 
accommodate both at the same time. Several cases of poisoning from eating tinned 

The new French national theatre, the Comedie- beef having occurred at Ohio in October last, says 
Fran^aise, is fitted with a novel form of drop- the Chemical News , the food was analysed for tin 
curtain, which rises or falls at different rates of and lead, the physicians having given it as their 
speed by the touch of an electric button. The opinion that the poison was due to the action of 
movement is brought about by the agency of a the meat upon the can ; but no traces of those 
small electro-motor, and as the curtain is balanced metals could be found. It was then suspected 
by a counterweight, the motor has only to over- that the mischief was due to the formation in the 
come the inevitable friction of the apparatus, meat of Ptomaines, and the tests for these were 
The current is obtained from the street mains, at once proceeded with. As a result, it was 
and the innovation is said to meet every require- decided by the analysts that there were no in- 
men t It may be mentioned that all sparking organic poisons, such os tin or lead, present in 
is avoided by substituting, for the usual metallic the meat ; that the poison after a time lost its 
contacts, brushes made of carbon, a device first toxic qualities, a thing which could not have 
introduced by Professor George Forbes. occurred in the case of inorganic poisoning ; 

Many conflicting reports have appeared with further, that a ptomaine called ‘ Neuridine’ has 
regard to the cost of electric lighting as compared been recorded, which decomposes a short time 
with gas, and those interested in the subject , after it has been formed. Therefore, it is stated, 

find it next to impossible to obtain reliable | the poison was a ptomaine, and may be identi- 
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fled ns neuridine. It is evident that, considering 
the immense quantity of tinned meat now sold, 
and the few cases of poisoning reported, the risks 
attending the use of this convenient form of 
preserved food cunnot be very great, possibly not j 
so great as those connected with the consumption ‘ 
of fresh meat. 

Tuberculous animals are said to be quite com- 
mon in the London cowsheds, and a lloyal 
Commission is now sitting to consider the ques- 
tion of these diseased animals and the effect upon 
the community of drinking their milk or eating 
their flesh. Before this Commission had time to 
issue its Report, a deputation from the London 
County Council waited upon the Board of Agri- 
culture to ask for powers to slaughter such 
animals and to compensate their owners out 
of the public purse. This shows that at last 
attention is really being directed by the authori- 
ties to this most important matter. 

It is said that the recent trial of the dynamite 
guns on board the United States cruiser Vesuvius 
has demonstrated facts which will revolutionise 
naval warfare. In describing the Zalinski Pneu- 
matic Gun, some years ago, of which these are 
the improved successors, we likened it to an 
enormous pea-shooter, which by a puff of com- 
pressed air would send a shell containing half a 
ton of dynamite with terrible certainty towards 
an object more than a mile distant. The precision 
and range have been vastly improved since that 
date, and the Vesuvius, with her three long tube- 
like guns, represents the most awfully destructive 
engine of war which has yet been constructed. 
It is certain that the most powerful ship would 
be utterly annihilated if touched by one of these 
explosive projectiles. 

The landing of a herd of one hundred and eighty 
domesticated reindeer in Alaska hist summer, 
along with native Siberian drivers, marks a new 
departure in the social life of that territory. It 
is the first herd imported into the Western 
Continent. The advent of the whalers off the 
coast of Alaska has helped to exhaust the food 
supply of the coast Eskimos, while the American 
fish canueries have been exhausting the salmon 
supplies in the rivers, so that the population 
was decreasing with the diminution of the food 
supplies, and something had to be done to remedy 
this. Not without difficulty was a Bill for aid 
passed through Congress, and not without diffi- 
culty could the reindeer at first be procured in 
Siberia. But all obstacles were overcome, and the 
deer have been lodged ut Port Clarence, seven ty- 
five miles south of Behring Strait Here, after 
two years’ instruction, the native Eskimos, if they 
prove diligent and capable, will be given a herd 
of ten reindeer. Other reindeer stations will also 
be established. It is expected that these animals 
will take the place of dogs in Alaska, owing to 
their superior endurance, and capacity for picking 
up a living where a dog would starve. And of 
course in the arctic and subarctic regions, besides 
being a beast of burden, the reindeer supplies the 
natives with both food and clothing. 

The llandek-Muscum states that at the last 
meeting at Hanover of the Brunswick-Hanover 
Society of Beet-sugar Makers, a Berlin doctor 
inode an interesting communication relative to a 
new substance, called valzin , which would appear 
to be about to supplant saccharin, and will per- 


haps be a serious competitor to the sugar industry. 
This substance, discovered in 1883 oy a Berlin 
chemist, is at present produced in that town 
according to a patented process. It will be about 
two hundred times sweeter than sugar, and will 
not have certain disagreeable properties of sac- 
charin. Several experts are engaged in examining 
this substance. 

The Paris Journal des Mines announces that 
the inauguration of the Corinth Canal has been 
fixed for the 23d April (5th May) next. Accord- 
ing to the conditions of the contract, the works 
must be finished in May. In any case, they will 
be actively pushed forward, so that the inaugura- 
tion fetes coincide with the above-mentioned 
date. 

The Adelaide Observer states that the Central 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia were 
recently notified that the lavender plant had 
taken possession of about three acres of soil at 
Black Swamp, in the southern portion of that 
colony. The settlers in the neighbourhood of 
the swamp were inclined to look with disfavour 
upon the ‘weed,’ which the horses and cattle 
would not eat, and which spread so rapidly. 
One of them, however, discovered that the weed 
was no other than the lavender plant, and very 
valuable, though not as a fodder. From two 
to three tons of green stuff taken from it will 
yield when distilled by a very simple process 
one hundred pounds worth of lavender oil. 
In addition it would give sixteen hundred pounds 
of lavender water, worth eightpence per pound 
after the first distillation, and one and six- 
pence per pound after further distillation, which 
would of course leave a smaller quantity. 
The settler who was wise enough to make 
inquiries has decided, acting upon the advice 
of Mr Molineux, Secretary to the Agricultural 
Bureau, to plant a considerable area of lavender. 
The soil, of a light sandy nature, with clay be- 
neath, and fairly moist, is eminently suited to 
the growth, nut only of lavender, but of all 
scent-producing plants. 

A correspondent w’ho was much interested in 
a paragraph of ‘The Month’ in the Journal of 
October 29, 1892, as to whether ants are friends 
or foes to the fruit-grower, writes : ‘ Here in 
the Argentine Republic we have at anyrate 
two kinds of black ants, one of which has a 
small white hump, and does not touch fruit- 
trees, &c. ; but the other one is our greatest enemy, 
for w here these black ants are it is simply im- 
possible to grow fruit-trees, Mowers, vegetables, 
or indeed anything. These ants do not make 
mounds, but burrow deep down about six feet 
underground, although they have been known 
as low as twelve feet Here they carry scraps of 
anything they can lay hold of for their nests ; and 
sometimes they have us many as three or four 
tunnels going down to them. Some men nmke 
it quite a specialty to trace these nests and to 
destroy them, aud large sums of money are paid 
to have it done. Only last year all our plants, 
trees, and vegetables were completely eaten away 
by these ants. For a long time the man whom 
we employed could not trace the nest ; finally, 
he did so, fifiding it twelve feet below the dining- 
room floor. With the aid of kerosene and water 
he made a pudding of ants and eggs, and we have 
not had a solitary ant since. This took place in 
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the country 5 but it is just the same in town 
(Rosario), where the people have to grow thc«r 
plants in tubs, putting little tins of water round 
the foot of the tubs.’ 

THEIR WEDDING DAY. 

Thk village oE Tong looked fair enough this J unc 
morning. The sun was bright, the sky cloudless. 
From the old gabled, half-timber cottages near 
the church the folks had hung coloured pocket- | 
handkerchiefs, blue cloth, red flannel, and what- 
not — anything for a gala appearance. There was 
also a string set across from the elm by the lich- 
gate to the house nf old Oumm, the sexton ; and 
real bunting, pennons, Union-jacks, and so forth, 
hung from the string, and fluttered gently in 
the summer breeze. Chief decoration of all, how- 
ever, was the arch of evergreens studded with 
roses just outside the red-brick house of the 
Darlings. It bore the words, * Joy be with thee ! ’ 
done in white carnations. 

Eva Darling was the bride. Iter mother bad 
occupied the Retreat — as the red house with the 
high walls round it was called — for about ten 
years. She was a widow, and Eva was her only 
child. 

When first the Darlings came to Tong, the 
villagers did not half care for the new-comers. 
Mrs Darling kept herself to herself a deal too 
much for their pride’s comfort. But as Eva grew 
from a girl of ten to a girl of fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen, there was no standing against her 
charms. There was a governess for her in those 
days. Despite the laws of the Retreat, however, 
on the subject of intercourse with the villagers, 
the girl went to and fro with a basket, and, in 
short, played the part of ministering angel ex- 
tremely well. Thus she won the hearts of the 
simple but strongly prejudiced people. 

It was only with the gentry of the Great 
House that Mrs Darling cared to associate. The j 
Great House stood a mile from the church across 
a spacious reach of undulating parkland, with 
a pond and a river in it, and some remarkably 
fine trees. ‘Great House * was just the phrase 
for it There were about fifty windows in front 
for the sun to stare at. It stretched like a white 
buttress between the green of the parkland and 
the dark wooded hill behind it. 

No one could say the Great House was a hand- 
some place. But Mrs Darling was not concerned 
with mere architectural beauties. From the first, 
when she knew there were two young masculine 
Dantins in the family, respectively three and four 
years older than her daughter, this lady was 
resolved that one of them should marry Eva. 
Of course the elder son was to be preferred ; but 
as the younger was rich by inheritance from the 
mother, it would not matter so very much which 
made the girl Mrs Dan tin. 

They were young men of very opposite char- 
acters, these Dantins. It is always the case when 
there are but two in a family. Nature seems 
determined that the type shall then be varied as 
much as possible. Philip, the elder, was studious 
and fond of scientific pursuits. As, Oxford, he 
had kept a menagerie like Frank Buckland. He 
was a good-looking fellow, but wore spectacles : 
slow to be angered, but with a temper that when 


roused was capable of dark deeds. He was slow 
in other respects also. Thus, for a while he was 
sorely distressed when he heafcl that his brother 
Jack had wooed and won Eva Darling ere he had 
settled in his own mind that he himself was ripe 
for marriage with the same girl. Anon he seemed 
to smother the resentment lie could hardly help 
feeling ; but it was mere ‘ seeming : ’ his jealousy 
burned his heart 

As for Jack Dantin, he was the very fellow 
to secure a girl like Eva. He cared nothing for 
insects and butterflies, but everything for athletic 
pursuits and pretty faces. lie was a handsome 
| lad, frank and generous. He knew early in his 
courtship that he had but to ask Eva to marry 
him. The girl’s dark eyes could not keep their 
| secret ; her cheek, too, told of it with a blush 
every time they met. And so they had plighted 
' their troth, and were duly to be married this 
j June morning. They were likely to make a very 
! comely couple at the altar, with the great tombs 
! of departed Dantins north and south of them. 

I Meanwhile, however, though everything was 
ready for the bridal procession to leave the 
! Retreat and cross the road, there was delay. It 
| was to he a quiet wedding. A dozen friends of 
the Darlings were in the drawing-room, talking 
! and smiling and enjoying the perfume of the 
| flowers which lay on the tables. Still, there was 
clearly a hitch somewhere. The smiles were 
somewhat forced, and the guests fell silent sud- 
denly now and then. 

Mrs Darling made civil forays into their midst 
at intervals. She was evidently a strong-minded 
woman, as was indicated by her composed manner, 
her hard incisive tones, and her cold, searching 
blue eyes. 

Some one was caught whispering, ‘Will it not 
have to be postponed V 

The words reached Mrs Darling’s ears. ‘Oh 
no,’ she replied promptly, with an icy but spark- 
ling smile. ‘Dear Eva is quite satisfied that 
John Dantin will not fail to be present. He 
is a man of his word.’ 

‘ Yes ; but dear Mrs Darling — it is so very 
odd, this sudden disappearance,’ objected one 
of the guests. 

‘Three days ago,* added Mrs Darling. — ‘Yes; 
there’s no denying it But Jack Dantin is an 
odd fellow, though an excellent one besides.’ 

Here Eva herself entered the drawing-room, 
and all eves sped towards her. .An audible 
murmur of satisfaction arose, and certain men of 
the party envied the bridegroom involuntarily. 
She was a beautiful bride, undeniably. Though 
pale and disturbed — as any maiden in her place 
would have been — there was such sweetness in 
her expression that for the moment people forgot 
that she had cause for anxiety. Three or four 
damsels of her own age crowded about her, 
voluble with congratulations. 

‘My dear,* said her mother, ‘it is a quarter 
to eleven. Wo had better start.’ 

Eva’s eyes asked the question that every one 
else was asking : ‘Has he come ?’ 

‘Do not fear,’ was Mrs Darling’s reply. ‘Of 

course he will be there. He will not dare’ 

Then she stopped. There had been a momentary 
flash in her eyes of a very pugnacious kind. 

And so the procession formed and walked over 
the crimson cloth which stretched from the porch 
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to the garden gate, where the motto, ‘Joy be ‘Oh, you silly!* was the interposed reply — 
with thee ! * looked down on them. A gust of ‘ not jest yet, o* coorse. They *11 wait a bit — yo *11 

wind set the pocket-handkerchiefs and bits of see.* 

flannel fluttering merrily. A murmur of voices Three minutes to eleven, and still no bride- 
also greeted the bride’s appearance. About once groom J 

in half a century Tong saw a wedding of this ..... 

kind. It was a spectacle by no means to be lost. For an explanation of this unusually dramatic 
A certain bedridden villager had been carried scene in Tong church wc must go back three 

into the bit of a garden in front of his cottage, days. Philip Dantin had striven to keep his 

bedding and all, to behold the sight. 1 rage against his brother within due bounds, but 

Twenty paces brought them to the churchyard * had failed. Ilis stuffed specimens in the subter- 
gate. The graves were nice and green, and the | ranean rooms could not console him ; nor could 
sheep nibbling among them did not seem at all his live beasts either. These underground rooms 
frightened by so much human company. Thus | were quite a remarkable feature of the Great 
they passed into the church, not without many i House. They dated from the sixteenth century, 
a furtive glance over the park towards the Great I if not earlier. For a hundred years or more they 
House, which, at Mr Dantin’a bidding, was flying | were disused. Philip, however, persuaded his 
the royal banner in spite of young Jack’s J father to expend money in making them tolerably 
absence. _ i habitable, and very suitable for the kind of 

Inside, they were met with almost a caressing 1 museum he had accumulated. The farthermost 
tenderness by Mr Dantin and a sad shake of the J of them was the very ‘sanctum sanctorum* of 
head. ‘I am sorry,* he said to Mrs Darling, ■ his operations. At its extreme end there was an 
‘ that your resolution was not to be shaken.* j ancient doorway of chiselled stone several inches 

The lady tossed her head slightly, and seemed ' in thickness, and beyond that, utter darkness and 
disposed to be angry. ‘ It is a most extraordi- | the beginning of a labyrinth which had not been 
nary thing,’ she exclaimed, looking at the clock 1 explored for ages, and was left to itself. It was 
in the west of the church. It wanted eight believed to have no issue. 

minutes to the time. I On this third evening before the day that 

The old rector put a gay face on the business, was to make him a happy fc*llow, Jack Dantin 
Why, in truth, should he not? He had buried fount I his way into his brother’s den to have a 
and wedded so many people that lie had come to chat with him. For a time Philip bore with 
view neither ceremony as so very important. his high spirits uncomplainingly, though Jack’s 

‘You will have to come again another day, J praises of Eva were like so many thorns in his 
my dear Miss Eva,’ he said, ‘ that is all. You ; side. Eventually, however, his patience gave 
must not mind. Tt is the linked sweetness of 1 way. He uttered an exclamation which made 
expectation, long drawn out, that is all.* j his brother start in surprise. 

‘But* — and for once there was a touch of petu- ‘Why, old fellow, what is the matter? You* 

lance in the girl’s voice as her eyes clouded with surely don’t* He stopped. There was that 

tears — ‘it is so unlike him. 1 fear something in Philip’s face which told him much, 
must have happened to him. — Philip,* she added, I ‘ Yes ; you have guessed it,’ said Philip with 
making a sudden appeal to the man who was to a shrug of the shoulder. ‘ It is rather hard ; but 
have been made her brother-in-law — ‘have you j the less said about it the better. Twenty yearn 
any idea what it means?* " ' hence, it will not matter a straw.* 

‘I? How should I?* was the reply, as the Jack was silent. He sympathised with his 
eider Dantin shuffled away. brother more than he could tell in words. 

Philip’s face was unusually pale. There was Then it was that, like a lightning flash, the 
no candour in his eye— even seen through his dreadful suggestion rushed into Philip’s mind, 
spectacles. ‘ Oh, by the way,* he said casually, ‘ I wish you 

Outside the church and in the body of the would oblige me by giving a hand to this skinned 
building the whispers were of a more emphatic ■ thing. I. want it out of my road for a time.* 
nature. The village gossips claimed to have a I ‘Certainly, Phil. Where shall we cart it?’ 
very profound knowledge of the iniquity of [ was the reply, as Jack surveyed the gruesome 
young men. It was said openly that Master | body of a flayed alligator, upon which the elder 
Jack had no doubt played the girl a sad trick, Dantin had been operating, 
was, as like as not, at that very moment marry- I ‘The passage is just the place for it. I’ll find 
ing some one else in London town, and that the the key/ 

best thing they could do for Miss Eva was to I The key was found ; the heavy stone door was 
take her home, put her to bL*d, and treat her for ' swung open ; they carried their disgusting burden 
hysterics whether she showed them or not. j into the dark corridor ; and then Philip, who was 

‘Poor young crittur ! So sweet-tempered and nearest the room, slipped back, banged the door, 
nice-looking, to be trickit in secli a way !* 'and locked it, and had sped up-stairs and into 

There were comments on Mr Philip’s white | the park in a remarkably short space of time, 
face, which led on to comparisons between the He threw the key into one of the ponds, and then 
two brothers. These were not markedly adverse fell to* congratulating himself upon his diabolical 
to the elder son ; but upon the whole they were conduct. 

in favour of ‘Master Jack/ who was the more Since then, he had not visited his museum, 
free with his money. Tlje doors were all fast locked. No one could get 

‘He’ll marry she, hisself, yo’ll see,’ said one aeefess to them. If Jack Dantin shouted till his 
woman very positively. lungs burst, no one would hear him. 

‘What— now? Instead of his own brother II It may be imagined what a wretched yet fear- 
do call that* fully glad time tnis interval before the wedding 
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to-day was for Philip Dan tin. He professed 
to be entirely ignorant of his brother’s where- 
abouts, but hinted at having seen him striding 
across country towards a certain large town 
whence there was constant train connection with 
London. 

The elder Dantin and the servants had every 
confidence in Jack’s reappearance in time for 
the wedding, and that until the eve of the day 
itself. Philip, too, expressed his agreement with 
this view of the matter. 

In fact, however, poor Jack, when he realised 
what had befallen him, gave himself up for lost. 
It was terrible to remember where he was, under 
such woful circumstances ; and stunning to re- 
call that it was his own brother who had incarce- 
rated him. As the hours sped by, he saw clearly 
th.it he was destined to die, and that Philip 
meant to profit by his death. Like most habitual 
smokers, lie carried matches with him. For a 
time he was lavish with them ; then he hus- 
banded them. The hours passed. His watch told 
him that it was night. He wound it up, slept, 
reawakened, and struck more matches. 

In the meantime he had thought of many 
things. But in one thing only did he take any 
interest. The passion of self-preservation was 
strong in him, for his own sake and for Eva’s. 
He resolved to try the passages to see if haply 
he might prove the truth of the old legend 
which made them a sort of arterial connection 
between the church and the Great House. The 
first day was spent in these grim gropings, which 
seemed like to be only too futile. Their only 
result was to make him lose himself in the 
stilling maze. That night lie slept he knew not 
where, with a block of chiselled stone for a 
pillow. A match-light had shown him that he 
was in a sort of cul-de-sac — a pile of stone frag- 
ments, earth, and bits of iron barring the way, 
as it seemed, to future progress in that direc- 
tion. 

This second night was a sorrowful one indeed. 
There were times when the poor fellow felt lie 
should lose his senses. At last, however, he slept ; 
and when he awoke, he struck one more match, 
and then, as Providence willed it, espied on the 
ground a morsel of coloured glass, as if it had 
fallen at some time from a window. The sight 
instantly made him forget his maddening hunger 
and despair, and he set to work upon the barrier 
that was before him. 

How he toiled at his tusk ! At first he 
burrowed with his fingers ; latterly he used a 
sharp-edged piece of stone shaped like a chisel. 
All day he worked. The wall diminished in 
thickness. A sudden breath of air in his face 
told him he hud made a clean breach somewhere, 
though he could not feel where. He worked on 
through the night. His wedding day dawned 
above, and he was still boring in this noisome 
hole for dear life and his bride. 

Gradually the current of air increased in 
volume, and at length he had made a 'passage 
through which he could worm his way. lie 
looked at his watch by the light of his last matt'li 
but one ; it was niue o’clock of his wedding 
morning. 

Though ready to faint from fatigue and 
exhaustion, he went on in this new passage, 
groping like a uiole. It seemed to him that he 


had lived all his days in darkness. Ten o’clock ! 
half-past ten ! a quarter to eleyen ! At a quarter 
to eleven he was suddenly dazzled by a faint 
streak of blessed daylight. It was far in front 
of him-— or seemed so. He ran towards it on 
hands and knees, touched a wooden door with 
his fingers, uttered a cry of joy, pushed the door, 
which yielded, and saw before him a thick red 
curtain, which he recognised in a moment as 
belonging to the vestry of Tong church. 

Three minutes tu eleven, and still no bride- 
groom ! A second later, however, Jack Dantin 
staggered from the vestry door into the church, 
and saw and was seen by the wedding party — a 
sorry spectacle of mud and mire, bruised and 
bleeding,' and with his clothes torn in all 
directions. 

‘ I am not too late after all,* he cried, and then 
down he fell by the altar railings. 

Some one also fell almost at the same instant. 
Philip Dantin went pule as a corpse when he saw 
his brother. He made a step towards Eva, 
whispered 4 Forgive ’ in a hoarse voice, and reeled 
upon the pavement 

Philip Dantin’s mind was unhinged by his 
crime and its consequences. He lived for several 
weeks, and then died. Before his death, however, 
Jack freely forgave him the cruel deed which he 
had wrought in a moment of jealousy that was 
close kin to insanity. The secret of it stayed in 
his own breast, though others had inklings of it 

Eva Darling was a bride in good earnest three 
days after her bridegroom’s startling entrance 
into the church. 


j WHILE I WAIT. 

j Oka it, while I wait for you, I would not steep 

j My wearied senses in soft slumber’s dreams, 

! As he who hates the night and waits the gleams 
Of gladsome day-dawn —nay, nor would I weep 
I Through the long vigil, that I needs must keep, 

! With folded, idle hands, until the streams 

Of love-light fall on me, and its glad beams 
End the sad watch, or wake me from my sleep. 

Ah no ! I would my hands had swifter grown 
To aid all need— my lips had learned a new' 

Sweet power to bless — my voice a tend’rer tone — 
My eyes a deeper pity — this heart, too, 

This poor, weak woman’s heart you know your own, 
God’s perfect peace, dear, while I wait for you ! 

Katk Mkllkrsii. 
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we are concerned just now are the large island 
AMONG r lIlE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. of Anticosti, with a sub arctic climate and flora, 
The Gulf of St Lawrence has its dark isle of a dismal wreck-record, and elaborate life-saving 
woe as well as the Atlantic. Even as Sable appliances; the verdant Seven Islands, which 
Island is the Graveyard of the Ocean, so is the Whittier calls ‘ the last outpost of summer upon 
Magdalen group the Graveyard of the St the dreary coast and farther away towards the 
Lawrence. Bfit little is known of this group, open Atlantic, the little island of Mcccatina, where 
which is not surprising, inasmuch as it belongs the Huguenot Robernal abandoned his niece, 
geographically, although not politically, to the Margaret, and where he left her in lonely banish- 
least known (to Britishers) of all the provinces j incut for two years, after losing her lover ami her 
of the Canadian Confederation - Prince Edward duenna, until she was rescued by a passing 
Island. It is not a hundred years since an vessel. 

English writer described Prince Edward Island About three hundred and sixty years ago 
as a rascally heap of sand, rock, and swamp, fit Jacques Cartier set forth from St Malo with two 

for nothing but a military station and a potato- little ships of sixty tons each, to find out more 

field ; to-day, the island is frequently spoken of as about the strange lands of Newfoundland and 
the garden of British North America. Labrador, discovered by the Cabots and Jaspnrd 

To the north of Prince Edward Island, and Cortoreal. Deleft St Malo oil the 20th of April 
to the north-west of Cape Bruton, well in the j 1534, and passing through the Strait of Belle- 
heart of the Gulf of St Lawrence, lies the little j isle, sailed along the barren coast of Labrador and 
group of the Magdalen Islands, responsible for all round Newfoundland. lie then shaped his 
many a wieck, and notable for many things, - course to the south-west, and found the Magdalen 
although even the name may be strange to the , Islands, upon which lie lauded to explore, tliere- 
average reader. It is placed, roughly speak- after sailing still to the west until he entered the 
ing, about midway between the island of New- Bay of Chaleurs, so called by him because of the 
foundland and the mainland of Nova Scotia, tremendous heat of the July day on which he 

and therefore right in the track of south- was 1 the first that ever burst into that silent sea’ 

ward-bound vessels from the St Lawrence, and lie landed on the rocky peninsula of Gaspe, and 
of all, indeed, which do not find it convenient there planted the flag of France, in token of 
to make use of the Strait of Belleisle. And possession. It was not until the next year that 
unlike that of the Bay of Fundy, which separates lie entered the river St Lawrence, and called it 
Nova Scotia from New Brunswick to the south so because it was on the fete-day of the saint 
of the Isthmus of Chignecto, the navigation of that lie began the ascent of the stream, 
the Lawrentian Gulf is by no means safe at all The Magdalens, then, are directly associated 
seasons of the year. The Magdalens, again, face with the real discovery of Canada by Cartier, and 
— although at a considerable distance— the eu- have thus an historical interest of their own — 
trance to the Bay of Chaleurs, which, of an just as Sable Island has, as the scene of the first 
average width of twenty miles, separates New actual European settlement in North America. 
Brunswick from the peninsula of Gaspe— notable The Magdalen group consists of four islands, 

os the point where Jacques Cartier found his first t he, nearest land being Cape Breton, about fifty- 
landing-place. five miles off. The islands are named Coffin, 

Gaspe, as also the Magdalens, the Bird Saunders, Wciffe, and Amherst, the largest being 
Rocks, the islands of Anticosti and Brion, and Ooflin Island. The population in 1871 was 3172 : 
the Seven Islands, all belong to the province of it is now estimated at about 6000. 

Quebec. To the north of the group with which When Jacques Cartier discovered them in 1534, 
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he reported the islands as well wooded and 
verdant, with large tracts of meadow-land alter- 
nating with swamp and forest. Little of these 
forests remain, for the fine trees of the Magdalens j 
.yielded such excellent timber for building pur- 
poses that they have been practically all. used up. 
Only a few stunted clumps of fir and spruce may 
now be seen where once were magnificent groves ; 
and indeed so short is now the supply of wood 
on these once sylvan islands, that the inhabitants 
arc now compelled to import coal for fuel. j 

The physical aspect of the Magdalens as seen j 
from the sea is imposing enough. They present 
to the eye a succession of towering cliffs, rising 
apparently sheer from the sea to a height of from 
two hundred to four hundred feet. Against these 
cliffs, the long rollers of the Lawrentian Gulf, 
after their chase across the Atlantic, beat cease- 
lessly and angrily, so that the islands seem to 
be swathed in a perpetual setting of seething 
foam. 

A constant warfare between sea and land is 
here in progress, and now and again one finds 
that the sea has been victorious, and has ham- 
mered at the base of some grand cliff until the 
rock has collapsed and mingled its fragments with 
the strand. On one side, indeed, the sea seems 
to be wholly victorious, and to be gradually 
winning possession ; but elsewhere one finds quiet 
lagoons and marshes, which are being slowly 
formed into dry land by the distributed debris J 
of the shattered cliffs. Thus a constant process 
of disintegration and reconstruction is here in 
progress, in marked contrast to the disintegrating j 
process which threatens- or promises, one should 
rather say with regard to such an area of sorrow 
— to sweep Sable island in time into the bottom- 
less ocean. 

Although discovered and much admired by 
Cartier in 1534, the Magdalens do not seem to 
have attracted any settlers for more than two | 
hundred years. At all events, we find the first ; 
evidence of a French settlement about the year 
1757 — a settlement of ten families engaged in 
hunting the seal and the sea-horse, and in fishing 
for cod and herring. Six years later, in 17f>3, 
the islands passed, with the rest of what was then 
known as New France, into the protection of the 
British Empire. Thirty-five years later, a grant j 
of the islands was made to Sir Isaac Collin for 
his naval services' during the American war of ! 
Independence, less one-seventh of the produce 
reserved for the support of the church and the 
clergy. j 

From then till now the Magdalens have 
remained in the possession of the Coffin family, | 
notwithstanding the desire and repeated attempts j 
of the Government of Canada to buy them back. 
The Coffin family cherish the property as a gift 
of honour, and attach a higher sentimental value 
to it than the Government are willing to express 
in dollars. j 

Between 1871 and 1891 the population of the j 
Magdalens about doubled. Last year it was 
computed at about six thousand — all Vrencli- 
Canadians with the exception of some five or 
six hundred English -Canadians and settlers from ! 
Jersey. The English inhabitants are engaged 
as farmers and tradesmen ; the French as fishers 
and merchants. 

When Cartier discovered the islands, he re- 


ported large numbers of sea- monsters along the 
shores, with two tusks in their mouths. These 
were the walrus, although he did not know 
it, and the early settlers found its pursuit 
their most profitable occupation. Generally 
speaking, the walrus was then regarded among 
mariners as only second in value to the whale ; 
but there was no whale-fishing at the Magdalens. 
Walrus oil always brought a good price in those 
days ; and then, besides the value of the tusks 
as ivory, there was the value of the hide for 
leather/ Altogether, walrus-hunting was so pro- 
fitable that it resulted very much as the Ameri- 
cans fear will the hunting of the fur-seal in 
Behring Sea — in extirpating the species. At 
all events, the walrus has been practically driven 
away by the hunters from the Magdulens, only 
an occasional specimen being now seen in place 
of the sportive shoals observed by Cartier. 

The hair-seal, however, is still limited with 
assiduity and with profit, and the exports of seal- 
oil are valued at from three thousand to four 
thousand pounds per annum. Cod are caught in 
large numbers in the surrounding waters, and 
form the basis of a permanent industry. Herring, 
mackerel, and lobster are also fished, but with less 
steadiness. Of late the curing of lobsters has 
been introduced, and promises to become a 
considerable industry. 

We have said that geographically the Magdalens 
belong to Prince Edward Island, to which fertile 
land the soil of the Magdalens bears a remarkable 
resemblance ; and the fertility of Prince Edward 
Island is proverbial. The usual crops arc oats, 
hay, and potatoes ; and rich old grass -lands have 
yielded crop after crop of hay without any more 
trouble than the ingathering. On such fine 
pastures stock ought to flourish ; but the native 
breeds, presumably the descendants of the first 
French settlers, are not very good, and an infu- 
sion of Prince Edward Island stock has been of 
late imported with a view to improvement. 
Fruit does not flourish since the islands were 
deforested. 

The people are poor, but well conditioned — 
uneducated, but honest and industrious. They 
are noted for their native courtesy to all, and 
for the domestic virtues of the women. The 
female Magdaleners seem Jacks- or Jills — of all 
trades. They help in the fishing and in the 
garden, mend the nets, plough the fields, spin 
the wool of their sheep, weave it into cloth, 
make clothes for the whole family, and fill up 
their odd moments with cooking, washing, and 
knitting. 

As on the island of Tirce, there is no licensed 
house in the Magdalens. It does not follow 
that because liquor is not publicly sold, it is 
not drunk. But there is certainly no drunk- 
enness, and the Magdalencrs are naturally a 
sober people. Their chief luxury is tobacco, 
and so universal and extensive is its use, that 
it may almost be ranked by them as a necessary 
rather than as a luxury. It is said, however, 
tliut the Magdaleners are remarkably supersti- 
tious, and have a profound belief not only in the 
personality of the Evil One, but also in his per- 
sonal intervention in affairs of individuals, even 
to the extent of his meddling with the working 
of the fishing-boat, or assuming the guise of a 
friend — * with intent to deceive.* 
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• THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. 


The whole appearance of the Magdalena near 
at hand is suggestive of prosperity — when the 
white buildings of the homesteads and the marts 
of the fishing-boats are sighted. But in the 
distance they are dreaded by the navigators of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, especially in certain 
winds, when the set of the currents makes it a 
difficult thing to avoid impalement on the jagged 
rocks of these islands. Shipwreck here, too, 
implies both total loss and frightful mortality. 
The sands of Sable Island are slow, if cruel ; but 
these rocks are swift at destruction, and not 
many hours elapse after a vessel strikes until she 
beats herself to matchwood. If she does get off, 
it is only to founder immediately in deep water. 

The life-saving appliances are extensive and 
well planned. The points are well marked with 
lighthouses ; rockets are placed at numerous suit- 
able stations, and the whole system is united by 
telegraph wires. One reason why the Canadian 
Government wish to re-acquire the islands is to 
take still greater precautions against their being 
the death-trap of the mariners of the St 
Lawrence. 


TIIE BCJKDEN OF I S A B E L.* 

By J. Maclaiu^ Cohlan, Author of Master of Ms Fate; 

A Soldier ami a Gentleman ; &c. 

CHAL’TEK XV. — PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 

When Uncle Harry was gone, Isabel turned her 
thought again to her father with a new cheer- 
fulness and prospect. If she could contrive to I 
reconcile the brothers, might not they yet live, | 
all three, in happy concord? But she could not ! 
yet attempt to bring them together : she must 
first know her father better and effect consider- 
able improvement in his health and conduct. At j 
present she must act, and neither speculate nor 
dream. She arrayed herself with care- for she 
felt it would be an advantage with her father to 
please his eye— and then went out to take the 
train to King’s Cross. When she left that station 
she made several purchases, and then entered the 
’bus for New North Road. Arrived there, she 
looked about for a fishmonger’s ; and having 
given an order she went on to her father. 

When she was over against Mrs Ackland Snow’s 
she was met by Mr Doughty, newly shaved and 
brushed. He made her an elegant bow, and 
walked on by her side, halting a little on his 
stick. His conversation was impressive, solemn, 
and somewhat lugubrious. The chief had spent 
a bad, restless night, and so had lie. Had her 
father, Isabel asked, eaten wull? lie lmd eaten 
the usual ‘meal of resistance’ about two o’clock 
— an overdone chop, and little else. But vvliat 
Mr Doughty chiefly wished to utter at the 
moment was his unbounded gratitude for what 
Miss Raynor, lie was morally certain, intended 
to do for her father. He loved and revered the 
chief — lie had been with him for more than 
twenty years in all variations of temperature and 
weather — and all he asked for himself was that 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


he might not be completely cut off from the 
society of the chief, that he might be allowed 
occasionally to see and speak with him. And 
yet another boqn lie asked. 

* l have had a scene with the chief,’ said he. 
‘ He wished to know how you found him out, 
and he asked me full in the face if I had written 
to you. With his eyes on me I could not pre- 
varicate, as, I confess, 1 had intended to do : 
it is an astonishing thing that you cannot pre- 
varicate to those eyes of his. I admitted I had 
written to you. Do not, I beg of you, let him 
learn that I have written oftener than once ; 
for he would never forgive me if he knew.’ 

As Isabel entered the little parlour, she saw 
her father sitting where, she had left him the 
night before, wrapped in an old overcoat, and 
reading a book. When he rose to greet her, she 
perceived that he looked gray and pinched with 
fatigue ; and she noted, moreover, that her 
appearance had called forth in him a dim gush 
of tender emotion, which passed upon his coun- 
tenance like a breath upon a mirror. He 
appeared shyer with her than he had been the 
night before, and she felt — as only a woman can 
subtly feel— that he regarded her presentment 
with distinct approval. 

4 1 knew you would come,’ said he, taking 
both her hands in his, *but I did not expect 
to see you so early. Will you excuse me for a 
minute ?’ 

He retired into an inner room, and Isabel laid 
aside her hat and jacket, turned to Mr Doughty 
in haste, and begged his assistance in setting 
forth the table. Mr Doughty was appalled ; for 
there was, as he said, ‘ a precarious and perplexing 
litter’ on the table of books and papers. The 
table was at length cleared, however ; and with 
the aid of a girl tempted up from the basement, 
who smiled on Isabel in surprise and admiration, 
the cloth was duly laid. Mr Doughty’s spirits 
gradually rose, till, when Isabel had set out a 
fowl all ready cooked, bread and butter, and 
a lettuce and herbs for a salad, and bad exhibited 
a bottle of Burgundy and asked him to draw the 
cork, he exclaimed : ‘ Really, Miss Raynor, you 
appear to me to have made provision for a feast 
of Apicius !’ 

There were no wine-glasses to be found ; but 
Isabel thought tumblers would do, and Mr 
Doughty readily agreed with her ; and delicately 
and lovingly, with just the proper twist, like 
a father drawing his child’s tooth, he drew the 
cork of the Burgundy. 

4 Please, ’m,’ said the little maid -servant, burst- 
ing in, all aglow with excitement, ‘here’s the 
winkles !’ 

‘ The winkles ! ’ exclaimed Isabel. 

‘ Yass, ’in. The boy ’s jes’ bring ’em from the 
fish -shop ! — on a tray ! — such a lot ! They do 
look ilia* ! ’ 

*01i, the oysters,’ said Isabel, and went with 
a dish to receive them. 

‘ Oysters l ’ exclaimed Mr Doughty as she went 
out ‘ Let me^see ; how long is it since the chief 
and I have tasted an oyster?’ 

At that instant the chief himself re-entered, 
clean and clothed, and stood in surprise. Hd 
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We will get jostled about if we stand here, down Woburn Place. 1 My lodgings,’ said he, 
Which way are you going, Miss ltaynor V ‘ are down there. They are handy for the office 

‘I am on my way home to my lodgings,’ said and for the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
she ; ‘and I was just considering when I saw you ' Do you ever go to the Reading Room V 
if I should go by train or walk.’ I ‘No,’ she answered, again with a spice of 

‘ Oli, walk— please, walk,’ said he ; ‘ that is, if , mischief ; for a woman is never so irrestrainabiy 
it is not too far, and if I may accompany you.’ ! mischievous as when she is pleased with her 
‘It is not so very far,’ she answered quietly, companion. ‘Why should 1 go? 1 am not a 
though she perceived his eagerness and dcliglit, literary person at all.’ 

and though these feelings in him gave a nameless ‘You might be if you liked,’ said be ; ‘but I 

delight to herself. ‘ My rooms are near Baker am glad you are not.’ 

Street. But I would not like to take you out of ‘Why V she asked. ‘Doesn’t your assistant- 1 

your way ; and you may be busy.’ I editorial highness not approve of female writers? 

‘My way lies westward too; and I am not ’ Would you like to keep writing a close guild 
busy. And even if 1 were, that would not matter, j for men V 

I have been wishing to meet you, and I’ve met ‘Oh no,’ he answered to the accompaniment of 
you.’ I a line frank blush : being but a mere blundering 

‘But,’ said she with a smile, ‘you have not been 1 male creature, he wondered at the sharpness of 
long in London, -have you?’ j her speech while he liked it. ‘I have no opinion 

‘Two days,’ he answered — ‘two whole days. I on the question in general ; I liave only a feeling 
came up sooner than I had intended. A good as to particular instances. I have met a few 
post was offered to me, if I could enter upon its women that write, and I had rather not meet 
occupation at once. My late chief let me oil’ ; he them again : that ’s all/ 

has been very good to me : I have discovered since Then there began to ilow in the mind of each 
I came up that it w T as he that got me this offer, a current of speculation and desire beneath the 
He has so overwhelmed me with kindness, that 1 matters to which they were apparently giving 
have been wondering whether I have behaved their attention and of which they were talking, 
quite well to him.’ |‘Ilere,’ thought Ainsworth, ‘is the pleasantest, 

‘What!’ said Isabel. ‘You think he has j sweetest, most delightful comrade a man could 
deliberately set himself to heap coals of lire on have— pleasanter, sweeter far than any male 
your head V And she looked at him misehiev- comrade ; and yet, I suppose I must be cut off 
ously. I from her society except on certain precise and 

‘Oh no/ said he, suffused with her look. ‘I , formal occasions when I may meet her in a 
don’t mean that. But I fear I am very egotistical : company ! I cannot ask her to drop in aiul see 

I have not asked you about yourself and your me ; and she cannot — even if she wishes it -ask 

fortunes.’ " | me to drop in and see her. Mrs Grundy and 

‘ Oh/ said she with a laugh, ‘ my fortunes are . propriety forbid it, because she is a lone woman 

not like yours : they are without excitement, j and 1 am a lone man !’ At the same time Isabel 

My life swings quietly — for the most part’ — with was thinking that she had not known Ainsworth 
a reservation in her mind concerning the past quite so frankly and buoyantly boyish before, 
day or two — ‘between my lodgings and school, I Was it the sense of being in a wilderness of men 
school and my lodgings. I suppose, then, you [ and women who did not care one jot for his 
are now established as a London journalist. I existence that gave him that touch of naive, 
hope you have done well for yourself in leaving irresponsible youthfulness? However it was, she 
Lancashire.’ I liked his buoyancy and his boyishness, and she 

‘ I am assistant-editor and leader-writer on j said to herself : ‘ How lie would delight in my 
The Evening Banner , and my late chief has even , father ! — and how my father would delight in 
recommended me for the theatres on The None- j him ! How much good they might do each 
such , which is, as you know, a slogging weekly.’ j other ! Ilow stimulating each might be to the 
‘ He seems, indeed, to be taking a kindly other ! And yet I cannot bring them together ! 
vengeance on you. What else has he done V she j Can I? Can I not? Why not? Why not, 
asked with a smile. ‘Has he not begged you to indeed? Am I ashamed of my father? Do 1 
be so good as take his own place?’ | propose to keep him always hidden? And if I 

‘No/ said he. ‘I will talk no more about do not, why should I not show him at once, at 
myself. I have given myself away to you ’ — and least to Air Ainsworth, who, I am sure, will 
he laughed, partly because of the ambiguity of neither misunderstand him nor me ?’ It is a 
his sentence — ‘ but I did not guess you were an . very subtle and seductive experience that — the 
ironical person.’ j sure and certain feeling — which is more frequently 

‘ Did you not ?’ said she. ‘ Is it wicked to be based on intuition and understanding than on 
ironical?’ ! reason and knowledge — that there is one person 

‘ No, no/ said he ; ‘ but if you absolutely who will never misunderstand or mistake you 
decline to speak of yourself, lest I should be whatever you may say or do : it is very closely 
ironical, tell me about your uncles. Mr # Suffield akin to a fuller experience which Isabel had as 
has not delighted them yet, I see, with his voice yet no notion she was beginning to undergo, 
in Parliament ; but Mr Raynor has lectured at , Isabel, as we have seen, was a young lady who, 
the Royal Geographical. You went to the lecture, when she had decided that a course was right, did 
of course ?’ , j not review and re-review her decision, and thus 

Thus they talked as they walked along the J postpone action till the ebb of feeling. 

Eustoh Road. Arrived at the corner of Euston ' ‘ Mr Ainsworth,’ said she, ‘ have you ever heard 

Square by the St Pancras Church with its absurd j me speak of my father ?’ 

caryatides, he stopped a moment and pointed I ‘Your father !’ exclaimed Ainsworth. C I did 
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not know you liad a father ! I mean, of course, 
that I had always supposed he was dead.’ 

* He has been virtually dead for many years — 
dead to me and to my aunt and uncles since 1 
was a baby. Some other time I will tell you all 
about it. “ He was dead, but is alive again,” she 
said, quoting but half -consciously the sacred 
words ; ‘“he was lost, and is found.” Yesterday 
I found him ; I am just come from him now ; 
and I am going to bring him to live with me — 
without, for the present, telling my uncles or 
my aunt anything about it.* 

‘It is very noble, and beautiful, and filial of 
you !’ said Ainsworth. 

‘No, no,* said she ; ‘it is not. Don’t use such 
absurd adjectives. I am merely doing it because 
1 like to do it.’ 

‘But/ said he, ‘though it is not for me to 
question what you propose to do, may 1 suggest 
that you may not have considered all the trouble 
and — and distress that it may entail V 

‘I have considered all that/ said she. ‘I know 
what you are thinking of. But lie is not a bad 
man, or a gross man. He is a clever, gentle crea- 
ture— my poor father ! — simple, weak, and docile 
as can be. You remember Coleridge and his be- 
setting weakness? Well, my father is something 
like Coleridgfi. The habit that has ruined him is 
the same, and his cleverness is of the same kind 
too. He is coming to me to-morrow, and I want 
to ask you to do me a favour : come and see him 
sometimes, and talk to him. lie is very interest- 
ing, f think : lie used to be an editor, and lie 
writes still a little, and he and you may find each 
other good company ; at anyrate, I am sure it 
will cheer and encourage him to find a young 
man interested in him.’ 

‘My dear Miss Raynor/ said Ainsworth — and 
in his impulsive fervour lie had to put a restraint 
on himself not to seize and press Isabel’s hand : 
he grasped and pressed his own instead — ‘what 
ever I can do, I will do ; but do not use the word 
favour in connection with it. It will be a 
precious privilege to please you, and to do any- 
thing for your lather.’ 

‘Thank you/ said she simply: his fervour 
made her somewhat shy. ‘I am hoping,’ she 
continued, ‘ to cure him gradually of his habit.’ 

‘You will/ exclaimed Ainsworth in the fullest 
belief — ‘you will!’ 

' ‘And, of course/ said she, ‘you understand that 
all this is for the present a secret.’ 

‘I understand/ said he. ‘And — and I appre- 
ciate your having taken me into your confi- 
dence.’ 

‘ This/ said she, stopping at a little gate — the 
number of which Ainsworth eagerly noted — ‘is 
where I lodge. Good-bye.’ 

She gave him her baud and smiled frankly on 
him, so that lie was penetrated through and 
through with delight, lie looked back after he 
had turned away, and at the same instant she 
glanced over her shoulder. She smiled and 
nodded to him, and he raised his hat and went 
on, ravished with her charm. Never, he thought, 
had there been so spirited a noise of head and 
neck as that she showed when she turned ; never, 
certainly, had he seen so divine and enthralling 
a smile — a smile that had been all for him ! — and 
never, surely, had there been in all the world a 
kinder, sweeter, more fascinating, or more beau- 


tiful woman than she ! The red gold of sunset 
was glowing behind him as he walked away, and 
he murmured to himself : 

‘ liosy is the West, rosy iB the South ; 

Hoses are her cheeks, and a rose her mouth !’ 


HOW THEY TELEGRAPH. 

Several years’ practice as a telegraphist in Her 
Majesty’s Post-oftiee so fixes the telegraphic code 
in the mind that the manipulating of the vari- 
ous instruments becomes almost mechanical, and 
their signals, to the stranger so mysterious, are as- 
intelligible to the operator as the words of an 
ordinary conversation. 1 well remember, how- 
ever, that for a considerable time after I entered 
the ‘service’ the ‘spirit-rappings’ of the bells 
and sounders were so much jargon to my under- 
standing, and certainly irritating and confusing 
to iny ears. It takes some time to become ac- 
quainted with tlie different kinds of instruments, 
and long uninterrupted practice before they can 
be operated with ease and rapidity. When you 
enter the service as a telegraph learner, you are 
, kindly presented with a card which contains a 
* faithful representation of the English alphabet 
' as you were taught it at school, with the audition 
1 of a number of mysterious dots and dashes, which 
you are given to understand are tlie telegraphic 
signs for the letters ; but if these are supposed to 
be shorter than the letters themselves, you are 
inclined to think that it is on the principle of 
the old woman’s ideas of brevity, who had a son 
named John, but ‘they called him Johnny for 
short.’ The alphabet card of signs is like the 
following : 


A 

B 

C 

1) 

K 

F 

(t 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 


N 

O 

r 

u 

K 

S 

T 

U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 
Z 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 


You are to commence to fix these signs on vour 
memory, and for this purpose are allowed to 
t practise them on a ‘dummy’ instrument, with 
two keys like two escaped piano keys, that have 
| widened themselves, and flattened themselves, 
and blackened themselves in the process of escap- 
ing from their legitimate sphere. 

I You quickly learn that all the dot signals ore 
to be struck with the left key, and all the dash 
signals with the right. Therefore, the letter E 
I is represented by one stroke of the left key ; the 
letter T by one stroke of the right ; while A is 
I a combination of the two. Three taps on the 
left mean S, while three on the right mean 0, 
and so on. Learning this alphabet is a slow 
business at first, and the learner generally makes 
it about ten tomes more laborious than is necessary 
by pressing down the keys as though he were 
playing on them with his feet, or by working 
them in jerks as though his arms were afflicted 
with spasms. *• * ’ 
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The alphabet is gone over again and again and 
again until facility is acquired. When I was 
learning, the dots and dashes haunted me all day 
long, and through the night they disturbed my 
sleep. Whenever my hands were at liberty, they 
were tapping away for very life. Was 1 at the 
dinner-table waiting to be served ? my knife and 
fork became the two ‘keys/ Was I seated in the 
arm-chair? the left arm became a ‘dot,* the light 
one a ‘dash,* and 1 gradually made the polish 
fade by the interminable messages I signalled 
on that old arm-chair. The keys of the piano 
afforded a splendid method of practice of an even- 
ing, and though a tune on two notes is liable to 
become somewhat monotonous when repeated 
for the thousandth time, yet it could be varied, 
you know, by selecting two different keys about 
every half-hour. Needless to say the family 
became highly educated in classical music, and 
were supremely delighted with my performance : 
at the same time it is but honest to add that they 
wished it were a harmonium instead of a piano, 
as then I could have pursued my studies in 
silence, unless, indeed, I were so stupid as to 
‘signal’ on the pedals with my feet as well as 
on the keys with my fingers. 

When you have learned to tickle the keys in 
this way, you have by no means finished. You 
may then be able to send a message fairly well, 
but unless you can receive the signals also, you 
arc no good in a telegraph room. Now, receiving 
a message is an altogether different matter. You 
may have to take it from a Needle, or from a 
Bell, or from a Sounder, or from a Morse, and 
hence you have to learn four different methods 
of speaking, or hearing, the same language. 

The Needle instrument possesses a dial the size 
of a mantel-clock face, in the centre of which is 
suspended a piece of metal, tapering at each end, , 
and technically called a ‘needle.’ As the message 
is signalled to you by some fellow playing on tiie 
keys at the distant station in the way that has 
been named, the needle swings from side to side 
between two ivory pegs — perhaps they arc bone — 
and you have got to transpose these swinging 
motions into an intelligible message, it may he 
either describing a dog-figlit or a wedding ; it 
may be ordering oysters for supper or sending 
somebody to Timbuctoo. When the needle swings 
to the left, you are to understand it means a 
* dot when it swings to the right, a 1 dash * is 
indicated ; so that your alphabet is then read bv 
sight instead of by touch, and when a quick 
operator is working the instrument, the ‘waggles’ 
of the needle are decidedly hysterical, and, to a 
stranger, utterly incomprehensible. 

The learner generally takes the needle instru- 
ment first ; and I have not yet forgotten — though 
then but a mere boy — the pride with which I 
succeeded in reading my first message without 
assistance, and if I did ask a man to ‘send the 
corn in his own socks, I detected it in time to 
save myself from getting the sack T,o make 
myself complete master of this instrument, 1 
remember I procured a Hudson’s dry soap-box, , 
chiselled out a circular piece near the top, and ! 
filled up the cavity with a cardboard disc, in ; 
the centre of which I pivoted a needle made of 
tin. I ran a sort of axle from the needle to the 
back of the box, and on this fixed a crosspiece, 
attaching to each end of it a bit of elastic ; and 


these in turn to two wooden keys, which I had 
ersuaded— by some contrivance I now forget, 
ut which at the time I thought highly inge- 
nious— to spring up and down at a touch; ami 
although their motions were something akin to 
those of the celebrated Spring-heeled Jack, yet 
it served my purpose, anti enabled me to ‘ tele- 
graph’ to my heart’s content, at the fireside at 
home, fill kinds of imaginary messages to the 
four corners of llie earth. Had I had to pay for 
them at a shilling apiece, which was the rate at 
that time, the fortune of the Inland Revenue 
would have been made, and the necessity of 
taxation abolished for all time. 

The Bell instrument is to be read by the ear . 
Two little hammers — one on the left, and the 
other on the right — tap a small metal plate as the 
distant keys are played, and the message is con- 
veyed by not altogether unmusical sounds ; one 
stroke of the bell on the left meaning E, while 
one stroke of the bell on the right indicates T. 
The incessant tapping of these bells in a bti9y 
office is another thing to which the embryo tele- 
graphist has to become accustomed ; while, when 
a score of such instruments are clicking at once, 
one can easily understand that the noise resembles 
that made in a emull fuctory. Sometimes it is so 
great that the clerk is glad to stick his head 
between the bells, so that the hammers are close 
to his left and right ear respectively, while his 
writing pad is almost under his nose, and he is 
straining every nerve to keep up with the terrific 
operator at the other end, for an expert tele- 
graphist can wire a message at a very high speed 
on a Bell instrument. In rough and windy 
weather, several wires running in the same 
direction will clash together, and then, oh, the 
utter jargon, the vexatious, irritating sounds that 
these bells give forth ! They are instantly put 
out of tune and temper, as may easily be ima- 
gined, when several messages, instead of mind- 
ing their own business, and running respectably 
along their own wires, are chumming together on 
one line, and dancing a jig or singing Auld Lang 
Syne with crossed hands. 

The next instrument to be acquired may be 
the Sounder, and here the learner has almost to 
begin over again, for, instead of having two keys 
on which to play his little tunes, he is provided 
with only one. He is told that to signal a dot 
he must touch the key very lightly, and to 
denote a dash a little more heavily. Hence, the 
same code of signals is available, for a light tar) 
indicates E, while a more decided one signifies T. 
Three light strokes mean S, while three heavy 
ones cry 0 ! Of course, facility in the use of 
this key is only attained after a considerable 
amount of practice, but, once secured, the 
operator rattles away without a thought, and 
makes his light and heavy signals with as much 
ease as an expert phonographer does the light 
and heavy strokes of shorthand. To receive a 
message on the Sounder, the ear requires to be 
trained to the same thing — that is to say, it must 
at once detect between light and heavy sounds, 
for the rapid strokes made by the vertical motion 
of a small brass rod are the only signals he 
receives. A light sound says E ; a heavy one 
means T ; and when a ‘demon’ sender is at the 
other end of the line, your reporter, in trying to 
keep up with a rapid speaker, is ‘ not in it,’ for, 
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in telegraphy, every word has to be written out 
at full length in longhand, and the operator 
has to listen to his oracle amid the click and 
clatter of a score of other vociferous jabbering 
machines. 

Then there is the Morse instrument, which is 
perhaps the prettiest of all, for, while you send 
your message with one key precisely in the same 
way as in the case of the Sounder, in receiving a 
message you have it actually written out for you 
in black and wh — no, not black and white, but 
black and blue (perhaps it is black and blue 
through being struck so much). A narrow 
ribbon of blue paper unwinds itself from the 
instrument, and by an ingenious yet simple 
arrangement the signals from the small brass rod, 
instead of having to be read by sound, are made 
to mark themselves by printers’ ink on to the 
ribbon ; and the telegraphist, seated at the desk, 
holds one end of the ribbon in his left hand, and 
by practice draws it gradually along before his 
eyes, at the same time rapidly reading the dots 
and dashes, and translating them into ‘good old 
English,* for the benefit of the individual to 
whom the familiar pink form is to be directed. 
Thus the dots and dashes of the learner’s card 
are here reproduced by the faithful Morse, and 
simply' require^traiislating into longhand. 

It is easy to understand that the addition 
or omission of a single dot or dash could very 
soon alter the whole tenor of a message, and the 
clerk not only requires to read bis message cor- 
rectly as from the signals, but also with intelli- 
gence, so as to avoid sense being converted into 
nonsense. Nevertheless, mistakes do occasionally 
escape detection ; yet, when a word may be so 
easily altered, it is remarkable that so few 
blunders do occur, for — • - which means 

1 bad,* could he easily turned into ‘ dead,* thus : 
... . a i U l consequently the message, ‘ Your 

Uncle Joliu is bad,’ being received as ‘Your 
Uncle John is dead,’ is not at all surprising. ‘ We 

got the twins this morning’ (- • — ), would 

not have been so alarming if the telegraphist 
had signified that they had received * twigs ’ 
— •••)■ The man who ordered his 

‘cap* ( •- ) to meet him at the station, 

was enraged when he found his trap (- 
. — ) was notin waiting. While the other man 
who sent for his ‘pig’ (• — •• — ) was fortu- 
nately understood to mean his ‘gig* ( — ). 

When the telegraph learner has mastered the 
Morse instrument* he is surprised to find that 
a message can be sent and received on it at one 
and the same time on the same wire — that is 
to say, a telegram may be travelling from 
London to Brighton, and another, of a totally 
different nature, from Brighton to London, on 
the self-same wire, yet with no clashing or inter- 
mingling. When this is done it is termed duplex 
working ; but quadruplex is still more amazing, 
for four messages can be flashing along the same 
wire at the same instant without interfering with 
each other in the least. 

Then there is the Wheatstone instrument to 
become acquainted with. Here, again, something 
new has to be learned, for three keys confront 
the operator, and they are manipulated, not by 
pressure, but by striking them with a small 
rubber-tipped mallet or punch. The three keys 
ore like typewriter keys, but with rather larger 


surfaces, and these are struck merely to prepare 
the message for transmission. The left Key 
signifies a dot, and the right one a dash, but the 
middle key must be invariably struck after each 
letter, just" os a typist strikes the space bar after 
each word. A white paper ribbon passes through 
this instrument behind the keys, and as they 
are manipulated, they perforate small holes in 
the ribbon, until, when the message is finished, 
the white spotless paper is found to be crowded 
with hundreds of thousands of tiny holes. But 
the message has not yet left the office. To send 
it to its destination the white ribbon thus pre- 
pared must be placed in an instrument called a 
Wheatstone Transmitter. Here it rushes between 
two small brass rollers at a speed which can be 
regulated from fifty to four hundred words per 
minute (where are ye, brave stenographers?), and, 
strange to say, at the distant station a paper 
ribbon comes out of their instrument at an 
equally high rate of speed, but with all the 
j signals converted into the familiar dots and 
.dashes again, as in the Morse instrument just 
named. The Wheatstone instruments, which 
are capable of working at such a high speed, are 
generally used for press messages, long speeches 
of several columns in length being flashed all 
over the country, in many cases to half-a-dozen 
widely separated towns at once, at a rate very 
much faster than that at which they were uttered ; 
so that it is possible, by the reporter sending the 
transcript of his notes of the first part of a speech 
immediately to the telegraph office, to have it 
pouring into the editor’s room at a newspaper 
office hundreds of miles away before the speaker 
lias finished his address, and the first portion of 
his speech may be actually set up in type before 
be lias concluded his remarks. The speech, per- 
forated on the ribbon in the way named, may 
be rapidly despatched to liulf-a-dozen towns by 
means of one Wheatstone instrument ; and then 
the same ribbon, without further preparation, 
may be placed in another Wheatstone, connected 
with a different group of towns, and signalled to 
them with equal facility. Thus the Queen’s 
Speech or any other item of public importance 
is flashed to all parts of the kingdom within a 
few minutes of being made known. 


THE SQUIRE’S DILEMMA. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAT. I. 

Mu Langland, of Langland Manor, was not so 
young as he had been. To many, that may 
sound a ridiculous truism ; but to others, who 
know that in sentiment and hope, in all that 
gives value to youth, a man is often younger at 
five-and-forty than he was at five-and-twenty, 
it will not appear absurd. At a certain spring- 
[ time Mr Langland was at least thirty years older 
than he had been ten years before. One morning 
in particular, as he tramped steadily along the 
narrow footpath over the swelling expanse of 
arable that crowned his estate, he looked as if he 
were about done with life altogether, us if he 
! expected nothing more in this world, and were 
| extremely uncertain whether there were another, 
j When he had surmounted the rise of the ground, 
j he stopped and looked about him, tapped his 



gaiter with his stick, as in the sharp impatience been having as little as this field, though it 
of pain, bit his lip hard - there seemed a sob does not show it so much on the outside. That 
swelling in his throat— threw out nods around bottom is as sodden as a sponge; it’s sour and 
him, as if he were counting the points of the rotten, and those sheep on it have, every one of 
compass, and finally let his head sink, as in the them, got foot-rot.’ 

utter perplexity of despair. ‘ An, well/ said Mr Purvey ; * I didn’t know 

All that was observed by a man on the other that. 1 
side of the hedge close by] who stroked a very 1 Of course you didn’t. How should you V 
thin Roman nose with a white and lean fore- The Squire looked conscious of having the 
finger, and raised and dropped his gray bushy best of what argument there had been, 
eyebrows, as if he would say: ‘Ah, that’s Mr Purvey considered him, and suddenly 
how he feels about it! Well, now, let me see. 5 facing him, said : ‘Well, I hope — indeed, I think 
With the impressive ‘Hem!’ of an unctuous — this fine day’ — looking up and around — ‘is 
preacher, he pushed aside the straggling, over- promise of a better season for us. Let us have 
grown tops of the hedge and sidled tli rough a faith, at any rate. And if you will kindly look 
gap. The Squire turned quickly, and a new in upon me this afternoon, I daresay we shall be 
shade passed upon his afflicted face, as of sus- able to arrange this business of ours to the satis- 
picion and dislike, when he saw the man. faction of both of us.’ 

‘ Mr Purvey/ he murmured, not at all by way Mr Purvey held out his hand. The Squire 
of greeting, but in a tone of assent to a disagree- took it and looked at him in brightening sur- 
ablc fact. Then, as if recollecting his manners, prise : he felt as if suddenly ushered from the 

he added : ‘Good-morning.’ gloom and closeness of a small room into the 

‘ Good-morning, Mr Langland/ said Mr Purvey, open fresh air. 

‘A sweet morning — is it not? “lie maketh His ‘About three/ said Mr Purvey. ‘Will that 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good.’ 5 5 do V 

‘Yes/ growled the Squire in assent. He looked ‘Very well, said the Squire, becoming very 
sideways, as if he suspected there was a personal red, and giving Mr Purvey ’s hand a grip which 
reference in the quotation, and let his look linger made his eyelids tremble. ‘I’m obliged to you, 
a. moment up and down the half-clerical garb Mr Purvey. 5 

of Mr Purvey — his black coat and his white shirt ‘Not at all/ said Mr Purvey ; ‘by no means.’ 

front and neckcloth. ‘“And/” continued the So they parted. Mr Purvey turned off along 

Squire, ‘“sendeth Ills rain upon the just and the cart-track to the left, while the Squire con- 

upon the unjust.’” tinued on the path he had been pursuing before 

‘ Quite so/ said Mr Purvey, smiling approval, liis conversation with Purvey. The Squire swung 
‘This now’ — and lie turned round and indicated along at a sharp pace for a few yards, and 
with his stick the neglected, rain-swept furrows, then he suddenly drew up, and looked after the 
among which couch-grass and weeds and thistles black, spare figure with its hands crossed behind, 
ran riot — ‘and that 5 — pointing down at a rich as if to keep them from doing harm. Could it 
bottom dotted with sheep and lambs — ‘are illus- be that Purvey meant mischief? The benevo- 
trations of the way His blessings and His cluis- lent intention he seemed to have towards the 
tisements are received by the two kinds of people. Squire’s distress was not at all in keeping with 
This land turns sour and unproductive and wild what the Squire and the Squire’s neighbours had 
with such weather as it does not like ; that green judged to be his character, 
bottom is grateful for all weathers, aud turns all Let me explain. 

to advantage and profit.* Purvey — whose name is celebrated to all the 

‘You’re too fine and — and figurative for me,’ world by 4 Purvey’s Patent Pood for Infants and 
said the Squire with a touch of bitterness in liis Invalids’ — was a man of sixty or so, who had 
tone. ‘All I know is that that bottom and this dwelt, at intervals, on tlie confines of tlie Lang- 
upland arable, both o’ them, like best what 's best land property for three years. 11c had bought 
for them— a mixture of rain aud shine. The a pleasant little freehold farm of one hundred 
bottom, of course, thrives best with more wet acres, which the auctioneers had advertised in the 
than shine; and this arable with more shine j London papers as ‘a charming residential estate ;* 
than wet. This field, sir, that used to be the ] he had pulled down tlie old farmhouse, and built 
finest sight the parish could show, with its himself, on the top of the hill, where it could 
straight furrows of rich, sweet loam spread out not be hid, a gaunt abomination of a villa in 
to sun and shower, has been having for years [ concrete, which everybody either laughed or 
more wet than human clay can endure, and so shuddered at. That first unfavourable impres- 
it is as you see it — lying — er — fallow, sir. 5 sion of himself he deepened b}' opposing the very 

‘So like the worldly man!’ said Mr Purvey, High, but the very popular, vicar of the parish, 
extending his hand and speaking with a roll of and intensified by bolding ‘Revival Services’ in a 
rhetorical complacency. galvanised iron Mission Room which lie had 

‘Eh?* said the Squire with a sudden turn. reared on his own property. His black coat, his 
‘I mean this fallow field’— -with an qmphasis glib tongue, and his familiar address, and most 
on ‘fallow.’ — The Squire looked ruefully round of all his reputation for vast wealth, drew 
on the land, which now needed all an auctioneer’s aside even the elect of the rustics. Yet, notwitli- 
imagination to pass it ofF as ‘arable. 5 — ‘That standing these differences, Purvey had been early 
bottom/ continued Mr Purvey, * takpe the reverses received as a casual visitor at Langland Manor, 
that have made this field so fallow and turns His little property ‘marched’ with Mr Lang- 
them to the richest uses.’ land’s, and he would walk over to the Manor 

‘ You are talking nonsense, Mr Purvey. Excuse House to discuss with the easy Squire questions 
me. But that bottom likes all the wet we ’ve of common fences and ditches, saying : ‘ Don’t 
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you trouble about the cost. You’ve enough to this business— to the satisfaction of both of 
do, I know, in these bad times, without putting us?”’ 

up new fences. But new fences, you see, are * To the satisfaction of both of us:' these were 
a hobby with me, and i may as well spend a few certuinly Purvev’s words ; and Mr Langland as he 
pounds on them as on anything else.’ Moreover, trudged home kept repeating them to himself — 
Mrs Langland, a gentle, religious soul, came to drawing them out, as it were, like an ear-trumpet* 
like a talk with Mr Purvey : his evangelical and hearing Purvey’s voice through them ; or 
conversation did her good, she said ; and her like a spy-glass, and seeing Purvey’s black back 
husband was not the man to say her ‘nay’ in and crossed hands through them, 
anything. Then the good lady fell ill, and It began to rain before he reached home ; but 
during her illness Mr Purvey sent her supplies yet he went to the Home Farm and tramped about 
of his Patent Food. It was not a great matter, the out-buildings, absently looking at and feeling 
but the Squire took it as kindly meant : it won cows and pigs, while he dreamed of what he 
his heart more than a greater service would have might do if ‘the agricultural depression * would 
done. But soon the greater service came also, only lift, if the heavens would only be propitious, 
such a service as must either bind one man and cease their persecution of him and his with 
closely to another, or totally dissever them. rain and murrain. And if — oh, if ! — he had only 

Mrs Langland died ; and on her death the a little more capital, what oats and barley would 
Squire— for reasons we need not trouble about he not raise on that fine upland, what pork 
here — found himself in greater difficulties than would he not breed from his favourite cross of 
even bad seasons and vacant farms could be Prince Albert and Berkshire ! lie felt at the 
responsible for. Somehow, Mr Purvey got wind moment as if he could submit to any terms from 
of these difficulties, and offered to buy the Purvey to be freed from that chain and clog of 
Fairfield Farm— that on which we have just ( pecuniary trouble which lie had so long dragged 
seen the pair — which ran with his own little j about with him. But when he went indoors and 
estate, and which probably was desirable in his bethought him how cheerful and patient his girls 
eyes for other reasons. Then the Squire had to had been under the abridgment of their small 
explain that h# could not sell the Fairfield Farm, luxuries —and under even the reduction of the 
because, in law, it was not his : it had belonged j household— when he saw his bright, beautiful 
to his wife, and the right to it was transmitted eldest daughter, Kitty, standing in the pantry 
to his eldest daughter, Kitty. Upon that Mr shelling peas, with her sleeves turned up from 
Purvey offered to lend the Squire, with his her white arms, and with a big white apron 
daughter’s consent, six thousand pounds on a before her — lie swore a big oath, which relieved 
mortgage of the farm ; and the Squire had him considerably, that never— come what would 
eageidy accepted the oiler. — would he permit his girl to he saddened 

The mortgage had been effected two years and degraded by an unbecoming alliance ! 
before the date 1 am writing of, but the Squire At three o'clock, Langland and Purvey sat facing 
had no prospect of redeeming it ; no, nor even each other in what was called the library of the 
of paying the interest, in connection with which concrete villa. Purvey moved a paper or two 
was a circumstance that made him angry, when about, took up an old quill, and began to mend 
he thought of it. At the end of the first year, and dress it, and said: ‘Well, Mr Langland’ — he 
Purvey had said, when the £240 of interest was had not arrived at the familiarity of dropping 
almost due : ‘About that mortgage, Mr Langland the ‘mister’ — ‘what about this mortgage? 1 
—you ’ve had scarcely time to turn round yet : need not remind you that you have already had 
suppose we let both mortgage and interest slide the legal notice, and that I can demand repay- 
until next year.’ And the Squire had foolishly ment this day week.’ 

let the matter slide, and now there was a sum of ‘ I know you can,' said the Squire, with liis 
about £480 due for interest alone ! He was de- hand firmly closed on the head of his stick, 
jected, desperate, and suspicious— suspicious that ‘Well, now, what about it? Am 1 right, for 
Mr Purvey had led him into a trap. And he instance, in guessing — merely, a suspicion, a 

was the more angrily inclined to suspicion, that guess, you know — that you are not prepared, 
during the past year Purvey had taken several that you do not expect to be prepared, to redeem 
opportunities of letting him know he had a very it next week V 

promising son of a marriageable age. What! ‘You are light, Mr Purvey,’ said the Squire, 
a family alliance with * Purvey’s Patent Food for ‘ I am not prepared yet, nor do 1 expect to be 

Infants and Invalids ? ’ The vulgar, money- prepared in a week, to redeem.’ 

grubbing, hypocritical son of a vulgar, money- ‘When do you expect to be prepared, Mr 
grubbing, hypocritical father marry his Kittv? Langland?* asked Purvey with a sidelong 
It may be called d priori prejudice, but the look. 

Squire sincerely believed that the son must ‘’Pon my soul, Mr Purvey, I don’t know !* 
deserve these epithets as much as lie believed the exclaimed the Squire. * I don’t even see any way 
father deserved them ; and he resolved that his of paying you the two years’ interest. 1 can 

Kitty’s feelings should not he outraged by such manage one with a pinch, but the two !’ He 

an alliance, though the heavens should fall. And shook Ins head. — ‘ 1 thought, Mr Purvey, that we 
the Squire’s heaven seemed very likely to fall ; might come to some —some arrangement.’ 
for he had no prospect of paying either mortgage ‘ Well,’ said Mr Purvey, laying down the 
or its accumulated interest, and Purvey, if mended quil^ and taking up another, ‘the fact 
offended, might foreclose. is, Mr Langland, that I ought not to leave the 

‘Now, what does he mean?’ thought the Squire, money out any longer. 1 can apply it in my 
as he looked after Purvey. ‘ “ If you will kindly business ; and to be strictly business-like— -as one 
look in this afternoon — I daresay we can arrange must be in these days — I ought to put it into the 
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business, where it will muke its fifteen per cent, 
instead of four.’ 

The Squire’s Iieart sank, lie saw hope slipping 
far out of his reach ; he imagined Purvey already 
in possession of Fairfield Farm — of Kitty’s inher- 
itance ! — and he was conscious of a difficulty of 
utterance. 

‘Is that an alternative you present to me, Mr 
Purvey?’ At last he said — ‘to pay fifteen per 
cent.? Nine hundred pounds of interest every 
year ? I couldn’t do it ! It is completely beyond 
my power !* 

* I have not asked that you should, Mr Lung- 
land,’ said Mr Purvey, with a fiercely genial 
smile. ‘I have only suggested that the money 
could be so applied both to the benefit of the 
business and of myself: a good business man 
would so apply it ; but I am not a good business 
man : I have other interests besides business ; 
and I do not propose to withdraw it from you j 
and apply it to the business. That is not my j 
alternative. But I hive an alternative.’ Mr j 
Purvey in mending the pen in his hand split it j 
right up and rendered it useless. He threw it J 
away, and clasping his hands on the table, leaned 
forward, and looked at the Squire. 1 1 have an 
alternative,’ he repeated. 

‘May I beg to know/ said the Squire, in an 
agitation which he could ill conceal, ‘what it 
is 1* 

‘I have a son, Mr Langland,’ said Mr Purvey ; 
‘he is a worthy young man, sir — an excellent 
young man, though I doubt whether his feet 
are yet .set in the way of the Kingdom. You 
have a daughter, Mr Langland — a dear girl, a 
sweet girl, a girl with a gentle and gracious 
disposition, though it may be she also is still 
unregencrate.’ 

(‘Confound his impudence !’ thought the Squire.) 
‘Will it not be wise, Mr Purvey,’ he said alond, 
‘to let these questions of religion alone? We 
may not agree upon them.’ 

Mr Purvey smiled, and opened his hands with 
a gentle deprecatory wave. 

‘Your daughter and my son, Mr Langland, 
might find grace together. My son, with the 
fortune he will inherit, might reasonably hope 
to make a better match — from a worldly point 
of view, I mean/ he added hurriedly ; for an 
ominous frown and an involuntary Hush had 
appeared on the Squire’s face. ‘ But I had rather, 
Mr Langland, he married your daughter, Miss 
Kitty, without a penny, than another girl with 
fifty thousand pounds. If you can see your way 
to that, Mr Langland, then the mortgage may 
run till Doomsday -whenever that may be — at 
one and a half per cent.’ And he smiled pleas- 
antly and cracked his fingers, as if he had made 
a joke of a very agreeable kind. 

‘You flatter me — and my daughter,’ said the 
Squire, pulling his beard roughly, to subdue or 
disguise the look of indignation and ferocity 
which he was sure must be upon his face. ‘ But/ 
he continued, ‘ yon forget, Mr Purvey, that 
neither I nor my daughter has ever seen your 
son.* 

‘You will soon, however, have an opportunity 
of seeing him. He has been abroad for several 

years. He is a Well, yes/ said Purvey 

mysteriously, when apparently he was on the 
point of declaring the occupation or profession 


of his son, ‘ lie is as clever a fellow as you ’ll meet 
with in a day’s journey, Mr Langland. I have 
written for him to get leave of absence and to 
come home, and I expect to have him here in 
three months or so. Then you shall see him, 
Mr Langland.’ 

‘ You will understand, then/ said the Squire, 
i j nick to perceive that he might escape from his 
position with temper and dignity, ‘that I can 
say nothing about the matter you have proposed 
to me until we have made the acquaintance of 
your son. You would not have me engage mj 
daughter to — er — a man she has never seen ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Mr Langland — certainly not 
They shall meet, and they are sure to like each 
other/ said he, stroking his thin Roman nose in 
the best of spirits. 

A few minutes later the Squire was outside 
the concrete villa, angry and fuming. To subdue 
| his discomposure, he thought he would take a 
j roundabout way home over the breezy upland, 
j To that end lie turned across Mr Purvey’s fields 
! to reach the Fairfield Farm. He was but a few 
! yards from the margin of the Purvey property 
when he came upon a square enclosure of nigh, 
close-set boards. He was wondering what that 
could be, when a man came out of a door in the 
enclosure, and through the opera door lie saw 
that there was a little wooden shanty within. 

‘Wlmt’s this for?* he asked of the man, who 
was an utter stranger, and who looked grimy and 
oily, as if he had been attending to machinery. 
‘ I haven’t noticed this building before.’ 

‘Boring, sir/ answered the man, somewhat 
curtly and sulkily. 

‘ Boring, eh ? Boring for water, I suppose ?* 

‘Yes, sir — boring/ repeated the man, and passed 
on. 

The Squire gave a passing glance of surprise 
to the fact that he had heard nothing of such an 
operation being in progress, and then he cast 
all his thought and attention on his own affairs. 


SOME NOTES ON BONNETS. 

Male headgear has often been taken as a theme, 
and numberless dissertations have been written 
upon the beauties, advantages, and shortcomings 
of the ‘stove-pipe* and the ‘billycock but very 
few appear to have given much attention to 
the philosophy of Bonnets, or studied the growth 
and gradual development of those combinations of 
birds, ribbons, flowers, ami feathers which now 
grace the heads of our fair ones. The male 
hat has been rendered famous by Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt, while Carlyle’s caustic criticism 
upon dress generally will always remain unique in 
English literature. ‘Clothes,’ he says, ‘gave us 
individuality, distinction, social polity ; clothes 
have made men of us ; they are threatening to 
make clothes-screens of us.’ Indeed, in the 
present day it would seem as if the prophecy 
of Herr Tcufelsdrdckh bids fair to be fulfilled. 
‘ One might as well he out of the world as out 
of the fashion,’ to quote an old adage ; and it is 
interesting to glance back and observe the multi- 
farious twists and turns, alterations and addi- 
tions, which have marked the history of bonnets. 

‘ The fashion wears out more apparel than the 
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man/ says Shakespeare, and we have not far to 
seek to ascertain the abundance of this truth. 
But in this paper it is not our purpose to deal 
with the vagaries of the head-coverings of man, 
for wherever fashion is concerned he is but an 
insignificant cipher, and the sober ‘silk hat* to 
which he so tenaciously clings is of slight con- 
sequence in comparison with the fearful and 
wonderful arrangement of nodding plumes and 
bobbing flowers which adorns the female head 
in this nineteenth century. 

The earliest headgear of the ladies of Britain 
was a felt or woollen cap called fact (hence our 
modern word hat), worn by the higher class of 
Anglo-Saxons ; but this was quickly superseded 
by a hood or veil, which, falling down before, 
was wrapped round the neck and breast in a 
very inartistic manner. But not only do we 
owe the introduction of head -coverings to the 
Saxons, but in that period the ladieH all used on 
their cheeks a red cosmetic, so that the calling 
in of art, in the shape of carmine and powder, 
to assist Nature is not the outcome of reiiuement, 
but the preservation of an ancient custom. 

During the Danish and Norman periods, the 
head-dress altered but little in style, and it .v;,-* 
not until the thirteenth century that the veils 
were of gold tissue or superbly embroidered silk, 
and over the in were worn diadems, circlets, and 
garlands ; whilst the wimple covered the head 
and shoulders, and was fastened under the chin, 
giving a decidedly ugly appua.ance. It was in 
this century, too, corsets were first introduced and 
worn over the dress. 

In the reign of Edward III. hats first became 
general, and were constructed to resemble a 
coronet; but with the accession of Richard II. 
these were discarded; party-coloured hoods came 
into vogue, and Chaucer in his Canterbury Talcs 
describes the carpenter’s wife as wearing a silk 
girdle, head fillet, and brooch. When the sump- 
tuary laws were revived by Henry V., ladies 
adopted the expedient of covering their head- 
dress with a kerchief or veil, and this continued 
throughout the whole of the fifteenth century. 
Besides the heart-shaped head-dress and the 
Turkish turban, ladies now wore upon their heads 
the ugly steeple, consisting of a roll of linen 
covered with tine lawn, wfeich hung to the ground 
or was tucked under the arm. To such an extent 
was this fashion carried, that it is related of Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, queen of Charles VI., that she 
had the doors of the palace of Vincennes altered 
so as to admit herself and the ladies of the court 
in full regalia. Caps with large wings or lappets 
on each side, similar to those now worn by the 
Normandy peasants, were also much affected at 
this period, and were called bonds, hence our word 
bonnet. 

The novelty of the later part of the fifteenth 
century appears from the old chronicles to have 
been a curious head-dress of embroidered gold-net 
projecting from the back of the head, and a stiffened 
kerchief over it spreading out like wings, a fashion 
which was quickly followed by close caps and 
cauls, from under which the hair hung down to 
the waist. Elaboration seems to have commenced 
with the reign of Henry VIII., for head-dresses 
were now made of velvet, having long ear- pieces 
reaching down to the shoulders, and studded with 
pearls, jewels, and gold. Three-cornered caps of 


miniver were also worn, as well as closely fitting 
caps reaching to the ears, known as the * Mary- 
Queen -of-Scots* cap. The forms of the Eliza- 
bethan head-dress, we learn from Holiushed, were 
very numerous, consisting of French hoods, hats, 
caps, kerchiefs, cauls of net, wire, and lattice caps, 
as well as the ermine bonnet, the latter of which 
was ‘ forbidden to all but gentlewomen born, 
having arms.* 

The French cap remained in fashion until the 
time of William III., then with the rage for false 
hair came the periwig ; and the cap gave place to 
the high- crowned hat with ostrich or peacock 
feathers, and a sprig of yew for mourning. As the 
wig became the mode in the Georgian era, so did 
the shapes and styles of caps and hats change 
almost as rapidly as at the present day. Caps 
wore at first small frilled or puffed ; then came 
the Ranelagli mob-cap, copied from the liead- 
kerehiefs of market-women ; the Mary-Queen-of- 
Scots cap of black gauze edged with French 
heads ; the ily-cap, like a butterfly, edged W’ith 
garnets, topazes, or brilliants ; and Goldsmith’s 
‘Cousin Hannah’s’ cap, a few bits of cambric and 
flowers of painted paper stuck on one side of the 
head. Next calashes, like tin* head of a cabriolet, 
were appended to the head-dress. Following this 
came? a Hat straw or silk hat of small size, trimmed 
with ribbons, and worn upon the crown of the 
head ; ami afterwards a large round gypsy straw 
hat fastened by ribbons under the chin. 

The bonnet — a centuiv before, made of silk, 
velvet, or cloth was in the time of the Georges 
(•hanged to straw, for, about 1724, Gay mentions 
‘a new straw bonnet lined with green.* The 
formalities of the eighteenth century received a 
terrible blow by the French Revolution, and in 
the ten years preceding 1800, a complete change 
was effected in feminine head-dress. Periwigs 
commenced to die out ; hut straw bonnets, much 
modified, and broad-brimmed hats, trimmed 
with long ostrich feathers, were the mode through- 
out the previous half of the present century. 
Thun came the rage for quickly changing fashion : 
hats and bonnets altered yearly ; and in the last 
four decades we have had ladies wearing head- 
gear of all conceivable shapes and sizes. There 
was the straw hat like an inverted saucer, and 
the tiny flat bonnet perched upon the high 
chignon after the fashion of Katharine’s cap in 
the play : 

Moulded on a porringer. 

Why, ’tis a cockle, or a walnut shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap, 
j A custard coftin, a bauble. 

! They have been multiform. There was the 
j basket* hat, the turban, the flower bonnet, the 
'becoming ‘Princess/ the saucy ‘Gainsborough/ 
j the ‘poke* bonnet with its hideous pea-green 
; strings, ami hundreds, nay thousands, of others, 

' that have been in vogue for a brief space, but 
! have now ‘had their day/ and been relegated to 
| that oblivion, the capacious sack of the dealer in 
, ladies’ wardrobes. 

! Since the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
, tury, the fantasies of head-dress have been bor- 
' rowed from Paris, and the haut monde of that city 
has guided the English taste exclusively, until 
! at the present moment everything that is lasliion- 
! able is French. 

j Fashion, however, is much more fickle nowa- 
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(lays than it was in the earlier half of the century ; 
for whereas at that time a bonnet would be in 
fashion for a decade or so, and daughters fre- 
quently wore their mother’s wedding dresses, in 
these later years the Rue dc la Paix asserts its 
influence to cause an alteration of shapes several 
times each season. Both from the Parisian 
milliner’s point of view and that of the leaders of 
Society, these kaleidoscopic changes are highly 
necessary for the reservation of style to the aristo- 
cracy. In these levelling days, as soon as a new 
‘model’ of a hat or bonnet is introduced, the 
milliners of the unfashionable at once proceed to 
copy it, with the result that within a month or 
so of its appearance in Regent Street shop win- 
dows, it is worn by the denizens of the Mile 
End Road when upon their Sunday excursions. 

Heavily as these continual changes of fashion 
may draw upon the purse of the humble .and long- 
sulfering husband, nevertheless they are necessary 
so long as it is the mission of woman to outvie her 
neighbour in the matter of dress. Materials in 
the last century were so expensive as to preclude 
the poor from imitating the rich ; but all this has 
changed in this age of cheiipncss. Whether the 
present styles are more becoming than the Gains- 
borough of our grandmothers or the coal-scuttle 
of Madame Sarah Gamp, it is not our intention 
to dispute, it being merely a matter of taste ; 
although we cannot refrain from asserting that 
many of the liats and bonnets of to-day have been 
brought to artistic perfection. Their lofty con- 
struction may perhaps have annoyed us when 
vainly endeavouring to obtain a glimpse of the 
performers at matinees, concerts, and other such 
gatherings ; but fashion delights in extremes, and 
it is therefore .satisfactory to note that they are 
now worn quite as low as a year ago they were 
high. 

The bonnet is as dear to the feminine heart as 
the pipe to the man, with the exception that the 
former is most attractive when new, whilst the 
latter is rendered more appreciable by age ; and 
this being so, we should neither sneer at what 
some are pleased to term the fickleness of the fair 
sex, nor begrudge them their little foibles, expen- 
sive though they may be. 


little spirit lamp in one corner of her pleasant 
morning-room. The room itself was gay with 
many-hued chrysanthemums, with pretty bits of 
old china, and quaint Japanese hangings. Be- 
hind the curtains were lint bandages, Btores of 
necessaries, &c. ; but 1 only became aware of 
these when something was wanted in a hurry and 

| the curtains were withdrawn. When Miss X 

had disposed of another visitor whose complaint 
I was ‘ Father \s been took bad agin,’ she sat down 
i in a comfortable arm-chair, and proceeded to tell 
1 me stories just as they came into her head or 
j were prompted by my desultory questionings. 

Yes (she said) ; many girls come to hospitals as 
nurses after having lmd some momentary tiff 
| with the objects of their affections. One pretty 
1 girl brought matters to a crisis in this way. Her 
lover had. been hanging fire for a long time. 
Suddenly, she conceived it to be her duty to give ! 
up balls and costly dresses and to become a nurse, 
j She went away without a farewell to her lover, 

| who became frantic when he learned that he 
j had probably lost her for ever. At last he was 
allowed to see her— in her nurse’s costume. Her 
eyes wore a look of chastened resignation ; her 
I pretty print dress fitted without a wrinkle ; her 
| culls and collar were of the snowiest : lie thought 
her an angel of goodness. She staged a fortnight, 
and asked us all to the wedding, which took place 
[ at St George’s, Hanover Smmre. 

After she went, we had a very highly-strung, 
nervously exalted girl, who wanted three months’ 
hospital training before becoming a missionary’s 
wife and going out to do zenana work in India. 
But she didn’t have much time to learn nursing, 
ller relations continually came to weep over her 
and exhibit her to friends, who, in their turn, 
insisted on the poor girl showing them all the 
‘interesting cases.’ The friends and relatives 
would keep asking heads of wards if such saints 
often came there, and wanted to know why she 
wasn’t put in a glass case or wrapped up in 
cotton wool. T warned the poor girl that she 
was not tit to go to India; but she went, and 
died three months after of climate and nervous 
excitement. 

The next probationer was ‘Our Lady of the 
Jonquils.’ Her peculifvrity was that she wore 


SOME HOSPITAL STORIES. 

By (j. B. Bi'RGiK. 

1 You don’t know Miss X V 

‘ Never heard of her.’ 

‘Oh, well, I’m sorry for you. But if you are 
interested in hospital life in a big city and the 
things which happen to nurses, you couldn’t do 

better than call on Miss X . I’ll give you a 

letter of introduction to her. She has devoted 
most of her life to philanthropic objects, especi- 
ally in connection with the London poor. Miss 

X will give you more information in five 

minutes than the average nurse could provide 
you with in a week. Better go and see her.’ 

I took my friend’s advice, and a letter of 

introduction, and called upon Miss X at 

eleven one chilly November morning. Miss 

X , having comforted a poor ' woman who 

complained of suffering from ‘nervous nobility,’ 
sent her away, and seeing that I was cold, pro- 
ceeded to make me some delicious coffee over a 


peculifvrity was that she wore 


jonquils at all seasons, and was so distractingly 
pretty that most of the patients fell in love with 
her. When it came to her pinning part of a 
bunch of jonquils on a good-looking young 
fellow’s dressing-gown, and putting the others in 
her hair, it was thought better that she should 
return to ‘her people.’ 

‘ Cinderella,’ her successor, was an exceedingly 
handsome, olive-skinned girl with picturesque 
tendencies. She could not endure cold, and every 
morning sat with her feet in the hot ashes of the 
fireplace when she first came on duty. In a 
cotton frock, she looked draggled and pinched 
with cold and was not at all effective ; but,, later 
in the day, she had a habit of twisting an Oriental 
handkerchief in her dark hair and looking like an 
Eastern queen. A grateful East End patient once 
presented her with a new half-crown for looking 
‘ so like King Solomink’s queen of Sheba, miss/ 
She fastened the half-crown to her chain and wore 
it as long as she stayed with us. 

Of course, nurses are forbidden to take money 
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from the patients. Though twopence is a large 
siup, to poor East End patients, a* child once gave 
me sixpence. ‘Mother says you’ve saved my 
life, and you must have it. She turns a mangle, 
and when she ’d turned that sixpence she said : 
“ Thank the Lord for this ; now we can get her 
something good.” ’ Another grateful patient once 
brought me an art peacock — green on a yellow 
ground — to put on my chair. I endured that 
antimacassar until one of the patients said it 
gave him homicidal mania, and the ward surgeon 
had it taken away in order to prevent a cata- 
strophe. 

I have frequently numbered policemen among 
my patients, and like them very much ; they are 
so amenable to discipline when in hospital. One 
burly fellow was knocked down by a wagon and 
lost both his legs. He took a most philosophical 
view of the situation. ‘No more rain dripping 
down my legs on winter nights, nurse. The 
Government’s got to provide for me now/ It 
was necessary that he should be kept very quiet ; 
but so many of his friends in the ‘Force* would 
drop in at all hours to see how lie was getting 
on, that we had to forbid their coining at all. 
After a few days, their anxiety to see him over- 
came their obedience to orders, and they con- 
quered the dilliculty by getting passes and coining 
in plain clotluft. But there was no disguising 
their ponderous walk. 

After my policeman recovered and was fitted 
with what he called ‘a be-ye vV-ti-ful pair of 
wooden stumps,’ I nursed an amorous platelayer 
through an attack of inflammation of the lungs. 
When he recovered, he proposed to me, and i 
couldn’t understand ‘ wot you wants to go I 
aworkiu’ like that ’ere for, when you might marry j 
a decent chap with two quid a week.’ He was | 
greatly dejected at being refused, and bung | 
round the hospital for weeks after liis discharge, j 
blowing kisses up at tlic matrons window (lie 
mistook it for mine) with maudlin tenderness. 

The platelayer was succeeded by an Irishman. 

I never knew Irishmen lose their power of 
‘blarney/ When fairly convalescent, this one 
was allowed to get up for two hours a day every 
afternoon. The first day, lie enjoyed it very 
much. On the next day I found Denis strolling 
about the ward in the earta morning and making 
himself generally useful, ™it watching me from 
the corner of his eye all the time. ‘Denis, Denis, 
this won’t do/ ‘Ah, shure, miss, I had to get up 
to look at you ! 1 — ‘But you’re to be up for two 
hours in the afternoon/ ‘Shure, miss, it’s always 
afternoon till I see your swate face foreninst the 
door!’ And then I hadn’t the heart to make 
him go to bed again. But he wasn’t really so 
trying as an idiot boy, who was so fond of me 
that he ate my photograph. 

Then I had a sailor, who called himself Jack 
Johnson ; but I don’t think tlmt was his real 
name. He had broken his leg through an awk- 
ward fall over a coil of rope on a slippery deck. 
Johnson was a very nice patient— clean, and obe- 
dient to rules, and always good for a merry tale. 
But when the gas was lowered at night, he often 
talked in more serious fashion. * I belongs to a 
respectable north-country family of decent God- 
fearing folks, with more fear than love about ’em 
altogether,’ he told me in a moment of confidence. 
‘I couldn’t stand the everlasting prayer-meetings 


and the miserable Sundays, and used to shirk all 
I could. But it didn’t do. They preached at 
foe, morning, noon, and night, and promised me 


eternal punishment in any case. 


thinks I 


to myself, if I *m to be eternally in disgrace here, 
and eternally punished hereafter, I’ll try and 
deserve it all.’ 

I was interested in spite of myself— the lad’s 
reckless, bitter talk was so at variance with his 
honest blue eyes and sunshiny smile — and listened 
to the account of his running away to sea. He 
did not know whether any attempt had been 
made to track him, and had never heard one 
word from home for over six years. 

When discharged from the hospital, he insisted 
on leaving me some curious shells, strung into 
a necklace ; and when I objected, he coolly re- 
marked : ‘You’d better have ’em. You’ve been 
wonderful patient with me ; and I reckon you're 
a good woman. There ’s a many that isn’t that, 
worse luck for us. If you won’t have the shells, 
I shall know you think I ’in past praying for, 
and I ’ll chuck ’em into the gutter the first minute 
I gets outside/ 

Months after, he sent me a misspelt, ill-written 
letter from his mother, telling of her thankful- 
ness to ‘ them as cared for my boy/ There was 
also a postscript, in printed letters, from my 
protdje'y saying he had not forgotten my advice, 
but had gone home. His mother and father were 
very much broken; but, please God, he’d look 
after them now, and they were free to own they 
had kept too tight a hand on him. ‘You told 
me, straight, I’d acted cruel to ’em, nurse, and 
you’re right/ 

One evening, the patients’ tea was cleared 
away, and they were chatting cheerfully amongst 
themselves, when the door opened, and a tall, 
handsome girl was introduced to us as ‘The New 
Probationer ! ’ The new probationer earnestly 
and thoroughly applied herself to each day’s 
duties. In spite of her queenly carriage, she 
could make a bed admirably, and gave every 
promise of becoming an excellent surgical nurse. 
Still, she puzzled me. The girl never referred 
to her past or spoke of lier future, and her reserve 
seemed strange in so young a woman, for she 
always appeared to be putting a strong restraint 
on her natural high spirits. One night, a girl 
was brought in who was dying from the effect 
of a railway accident. When she opened her 
eyes, they remained fixed on our probationer, 
who stood at a little distance from the door. 1 
fetched the probationer to speak to the patient, 
when, to my surprise, a shrill cry broke from the 
sufferer, and our young nurse dropped on the 
chair by the bedside, exclaiming in an agitated 
voice : ‘Oh Lizzie, Lizzie, is it really you?’ The 
girl died that night. A few days later, I hap- 
pened to be at work in my own room when our 
stately probationer entered. 

‘Can you spare me a few moments, Sister? 
I’m going away.’ Before I could answer, she 
was down on her knees by my chair, sobbing on 
my shoulder as if her heart would break. ‘I 
want to tell you,’ she cried, ‘ about Lizzie, 
the woman who died the other night. It was 
all my fault sjje came by that train ; she would 
never have left her home if I had not run away 
from mine. She was always a good girl, only 
rather wilful, and vexed her father because she 
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wanted to make a foolish marriage. At last, she 
said, lio one cared for her, and even I, who wa* 
always her friend, had gone away and forgotten 
her. It’s such a dull little village where we 
live, you know, Sister, and the people gossip 
and worry one. Lizzie was always being told 
she ought to give the man up. The end of it 
was that Lizzie had a great quarrel with lier 
father, and started off in a rage to join an aunt 
and cousin, who are dressmakers in some rather 
poor neighbourhood near London. Then came 
the railway accident, and you know the rest.* 

‘Not quite all, I think. Why are you going 
to leave us V 

‘Because/ she answered, ‘I have no right to 
be here. My father did not wish me to come. 
My mother is dead, and my step-mother is an 
exasperating invalid; but I’m just going home 
to make the best of her ! Perhaps she will be 
easier to live with when I go back again. If 
I had stayed at home and done my own duty, 
that poor girl might be still alive.’ 

So she went back to her duty, married happily, 
and is continually sending me things for my poor 
people. 

Some of the old men are very reluctant to 
leave a hospital when cured. ‘Oh nurse, can’t 
you tell me how to stay in ? I ’ve tried all the 
other places, but this is the best, and 1 want 
to stay. I ain’t wanted at home. There’s no 
room for the likes of me. The house is too small, 
and I ’m in the way. My friends will raise a ! 
trifle every month, if you’ll only let me stay.’ j 

Women will often come into our waiting-room j 
just for a warm and a rest. One day 1 noticed | 
a woman holding her head in her hands and 
moaning as if in great pain. ‘ What ’s the matter ! 
with you? Is it anything very bad?’ ‘Oh no, j 
miss/ she laughed. ‘I wanted a rest, and I 
thought you’d turn me out if I kept quiet.’ 

Poor people often beg for a (lose of medicine 
in cold weather, just for the sake of getting some- 
thing warm to drink. One poor old man used 
to ask for leave to go and see his friends every 
Sunday, and was driven back in a coster’s barrow. 

‘ Father allers likes to ’ave ’is reggler Sunday fit 
at *ome/ the son explained; ‘so we just loosens 
’is ’ankercher an lays ’im flat on the kitchen 
tiles till ’e conies to agin. Then we gives ’im 
a drop o’ gin, an’ drives ’im ’ome to the ’Orsepittle 
all werry comferable.’ 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
strongly protesting against parents allowing their 
children to become 11111*868 until they are five or 
six and twenty, an age which has been fixed as 
the fitting one by a great many thoughtful men 
and women who have thoroughly studied the ques- 
tion. We began by taking any young lady who 
was good enough to leave home and put her time 
at our disposal. Now, nurses should be weeded 
thoroughly, so that we may get the very highest 
type. Nursing makes great demands on the 
physical strength of any young woman. Besides, 
there are many sights in a hospital which it is 
not well for young women to see. 

Ladies sometimes come to the hospital and 
want to adopt pretty children. Once, by a little 
dexterous manoeuvring, I persuaded a lady to 
adopt a very unprepossessing child. The little 
thing was brought to me just before Christmas, 
with frostbitten toes, and livid weals across her 


thin shoulders. We cured her toes as well as 
we could, and washed her. Most of the neglect 
from which she had suffered was the neglect 
of necessity. The people who had picked up this 
deserted waif became too poor to keep her, and 
were so glad to get rid of her that they didn’t 
trouble to come back. I found out an aunt of 
the child’s ; but when the aunt discovered the 
reason for my wishing to make her acquaintance, 
she moved, and left the waif on our hands. The 
girl wasn’t interesting in any way. Fortunately, 
I remembered a certain Avest End lady who* 
‘did good to her soul’ by coming round the 
wards on Christmas Day to distribute toys. 
AVhen she came, I said to her in the most heart- 
less voice I could assume : ‘ Oh, this ugly little 
wretch is going to the workhouse to-morrow.’ 

She looked at me, her manner implying, ‘These 
hospital people have no hearts at ail.’ ‘Nurse, 
I can’t bear to think of it/ she said. 

‘Yes, it is unfortunate/ I replied coldly ; ‘but 
no one wants her. She’s not a nice child. Ugly, 
vicious, unpleasant in her habits. The work- 
house will probably do her good.* 

The lady began to grow indignant, but curbed 
herself with an effort. ‘Would you do me a 
great favour, nurse?’ 

‘ Certainly/ I said, as if it didn’t matter in the 
least, but all the while my heart was thumping 
away : ‘She’ll take it ! She’ll take it !’ 

‘Don’t. Promise me you won’t let her go to 
! the workhouse until you hear from me?’ 
j ‘Oh, if you wish it.’ 

| ‘ I do wish it -very much. Thank you.* 

1 Then she went away ; but the upshot of it all 
j was that she provided the child with a home 
I in the country, paid a worthy old couple to adopt 
j her, and gave the girl a year in which to over- 
come lier bad habits and equally bad language. 
Of course, I warned the lady in question that 
she wasn’t dealing with the customary Christmas- 
card child ; but that only made her the more 
determined. It was not found necessary to send 
the girl to an Industrial School at the end of the 
year. She is now a happy, respectable young 
woman, with a husband and child of lier own. 
lier patroness still thinks it a pity that ‘so admir- 
able a nurse should have so little heart.’ 


OUR (JRKATKR SUN. 

Onk soft rich glow, half roseate and half gold ; 

One sea of sunset glory in the shy — 

Its verge invisible, its end untold — 

That melts into the blue insensibly. 

The source of all the gorgeous scene has mot 
And passed the far horizon’s mystic bar, 

But leaves its benediction brightening yet 
The evening sky with glories spread afar. 

Long years ago, another, brighter Source 
Of glory passed our dim horizon line : 

Nor can we see that light until, our course 
Of twilight o’er, we hail the dawn diviue. 

Its glorious after-glow alone we see, 

Until we wake, Sun of our souls, with Thee. 

Margaret Katk Ulph. 
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WEALTH FROM WASTE. I 

In nothing is the advance of civilisation and 
industrial science so evident as in the increasing 
use made of waste products. What would he 
untold wealth, if we only knew how to use it, 
is continually thrown away even now, and goes 
to pollute the rivers or to poison the atmosphere ; 
but the waste is a mere fraction A what it was 
only a few years ago, and is diminishing fast. 
Enough to fill a public library might be written 
about the successive advances made by the 
pioneers of industrial chemistry, and the volumes 
would be as interesting as the exploration of ! 
Central Africa, or the search for the North-west ! 
Passage. Every few years, some intrepid explorer j 
would freight his ship with the greater part j 
of his worldly possessions, and venture out into i 
unknown waters to face the reefs and sandbanks ! 
of engineering dilliculties, and to overcome every 
obstacle by clever navigation. Frequently, the ■ 
haven was never reached. Some whirlpool of fuel- 1 
consumption and working expenses swallowed up 
both ship and cargo, and the adventurer came 
back a ruined man. 

The most widely known of these so-called 
waste-products is ‘alkali waste.’ At Widnes 
alone, live hundred acres are covered with mal- 
odorous deposits of this material to a depth of 
twelve feet. A disgusting yellow liquid oozes 
from this mass of ten million tons, ami, getting 
into the sewers, gives off sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the offensive odour of rotten eggs. When first 
deposited, the waste contained a million and a 
half tons of sulphur iu an available form, which 
is irreclaimable in the present state of our know- 
ledge. As the value of sulphur is about four 
pounds a ton, this represents a loss of six million 
pounds. The problem not only of how to save 
this wasted material, but how to prevent the 
intolerable nuisance arising from it, has occupied 
the attention of alkali-makers for over half a 
century. It is only within the last four or five 
years, however, that a real solution has been 
found, and only recently that we have wit- 
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nessed the enforcement of the new process by 
‘he alkali inspectors. 

in the manufacture of soda or alkali, oil of 
vitriol, known in chemistry as sulphuric acid, 
has to be employed. Now pyrites, from which 
most of our copper is obtained, contains a large 
quantity of sulphur. This is a hindrance to the 
copper-smeller, so he sends his pyrites to the 
alkali-maker at almost a nominal price, receiving 
it back again with the sulphur extracted. The 
sulphur goes into sulphuric acid, and, after the 
soda is made, is found in the tank waste. One 
manufacturer worked for thirty years and devoted 
a fortune to solving the difficulty of recovering 
sulphur, but was unsuccessful. Many others have 
attempted it, and only partially succeeded. They 
discovered several chemical processes capable 
of accomplishing it ; but the cost was prohib- 
itory, and Mr Cary was quite right when he 
said that sulphur recovery ‘ had long been a sort 
of Will-o’-the-wisp in the alkali trade, and had 
lured many a good man to serious discomfiture, 
if not to ruin.’ 

Messrs A. & M. Chance, the large alkali manu- 
facturers of Oldbury, are the successful investi- 
gators. Their first attempt cost them ten thou- 
sand pounds and two years’ hard work, but was 
commercially a failure, although a large amount 
of experience was gained. The apparatus they 
had erected for the first venture came in again 
for the second, which has now arrived at complete 
success, and will be applied shortly to all the 
works of this kind in the kingdom. The process 
consists in using the gases from the limekilns 
to decompose the waste, thus driving out sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the gas previously described 
as having an odour of rotten eggs. This gas— a 
compound of sulphur and hydrogen — is then 
passed through a kiln, invented by Mr C. F. 
Claus, together with a regulated quantity of air. 
The air supplied is just sufficient to burn the 
hydrogen, ancV the sulphur is deposited almost 
chemically pure in brick receiving-chambers. 
When one of the end chambers is opened, the 
interior is like some palace of the genii-— long 
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stalactites of yellow and brown sulphur hang 
from the roof, and the walls are festooned with 
graceful wreaths of every conceivable formation. 
After all the sulphur has been removed, the 
waste, instead of being thrown away, is used for 
the manufacture of cement. The sulphur recov- 
ered has already reached nine hundred tons per 
week, and it is expected that in two or three 
years' time one hundred thousand tons per annum 
will be recovered by the Chancc-Claus process. 
This will be sufficient to supply all our own 
wants, will leave the money we now pay to Sicily 
in our pockets, and sixty or seventy thousand 
tons will remain over for export. 

Another important product in the alkali trade, 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt, was for a long 
time thrown away ; and the canals round Widnes 
contained such a quantity of it that the barges 
had to be copper- fastened, as iron disappeared 
rapidly under its action. The acid is now most 
valuable. All the bleaching powder of commerce 
is made from it, and less than five per cent, is 
allowed to escape into the air. 

In our gas-works, substances are being con- 
verted constantly from nuisances into valuable 
sources of profit. In fact, in these works, as in 
many others, the original object of the manu- 
facture has become almost of secondary import- 
ance. For instance, in the alkali trade just 
mentioned, the soda itself is sold at a loss, the 
deficit being covered by the profit on what was 
formerly wasted. Tar and ammonia were at one 
time the bugbears of gas engineers ; now, they 
enable gas to be sold at half its original price. 
To tar we owe carbolic acid, creolin, and other 
disinfectants ; magenta, Hoffman’s violet, and all 
the beautiful scries of aniline dyes ; snlphonal, 
antipyrin, and many powerful drugs ; besides 
other things too numerous to mention. There 
is hardly any substance in the world of organic 
chemistry that cannot be obtained, directly or 
indirectly, from coal-tar ; and yet the other day, 
a gas engineer told the writer that he had just 
purchased sixty tons of tar which had been lying 
at the bottom of a canal for twenty or thirty 
years. Ammonia, which is washed out of the 
gas during purification, was formerly as great a 
nuisance to gas-makers as tar, but is now one of 
their chief sources of revenue. Without sulphate 
of ammonia, derived from gas liquor, it would be 
impossible to grow beet sugar, and the demand 
for this important manure is almost greater than 
the supply. Several works in the coal districts 
are devoted to the production of the hard, dense, 
coke used in metallurgical operations. Until 
recently, all their tar and ammonia was lost ; 
but now they are as careful of it as the gas- 
makers. In iron- works, too, an immense quan- 
tity of capital has been expended in apparatus 
for recovering these products. 

This brings us to another important section in 
which interesting progress has been made, almost 
since yesterday. Every possible device is being 
used in the great factories for economising fuel. 
The ashes and cinders from the furnaces arc 
washed and separated by expensive machinery, 
every particle that will burn beinjg returned to 
the fires. Forced draught, workeu by means of 
steam-jets, is fitted to an increasing proportion 
of our boilers ; for with this adjunct they will 
bum the finest dust. Indeed, it may safely be said 


that they can be driven with the refuse from 
the other boilers. At our coal-mines, great im- 
provements arc now in vogue for rendering every 
atom of carbon brought up from the pit saleable. 
The coal is passed through mechanical washers 
and sorters, which separate it accurately into 
properly graded sizes. Not only is the coal 
rendered more valuable by being properly sorted, 
but even the finest dust is thus brought into use 
and compressed into briquettes. Every one has 
noticed the glittering veins of pyrites scattered 
through the coal. This pyrites contains a large 
proportion of the sulphur, and if not removed, 
goes into the air as oil of vitriol when the coal 
is burnt, lu sides destroying rapidly the furnace 
bars and other iron- work it comes in contact 
with. By washing, the pyrites is removed, and 
in addition to improving the quality of the coal 
by its absence, has a considerable value of its 
own. As it is, an enormous quantity of sulphuric 
acid is belched forth into the atmosphere both 
from factory chimneys and private houses, and 
any one living in our great cities has a very 
unpleasant personal experience of the injury 
it does to health and vegetation. The alkali 
inspector’s Report tells us that, in St Helens 
alone, 36,108 tons of sulphur are annually 
poured into the air and lost. This finally re- 
presents 110,f>80 tons of sulphuric acid sent to 
pollute the atmosphere. In London, there must 
j be fifty-five tons of sulphur or one hundred 
' and eighty tons of oil of vitriol deposited on 
every square mile of land during the year. 

Numberless other instances of wealth saved 
from waste might be quoted, if space permitted. 
In Cornwall, they have been working for years 
on the extraction of tin from the refuse thrown 
away by previous generations ; companies even 
being formed for raising lost tin ore washed out 
to sea by the rivers. In France, artificial silk is 
to be made from a wood preparation by an appa- 
ratus copied from the spinnerets of the spider ; 
and a few days ago, the Society of Chemical 
Industry was informed of the possibility of con- 
verting into vinegar the tine pulp carried away 
in suspension by the water used in paper-making. 
* Waste not, want not,' is the motto throughout ; 
and in the fierce rivalry which now exists between 
the manufacturers of o6r own and other countries, 
the competitor who finds the best use for his 
waste products must ultimately drive his oppo- 
nents from the field. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAP. XVI, — ‘DANIEL WAS PREFERRED BECAUSE 

AN EXCELLENT SPIRIT WAS IN HIM.' 

There can be no doubt that Daniel Trichinopoly 
won more and more upon his new master’s con- 
fidence and liking. That day in Liverpool when 
George Suffield met and said farewell to Alan 
Ainsworth, Daniel had given such a sample of 
alertness as his master could appreciate. Some- 
how, Daniel had learned that JVlr Gorgonio — the 
ugly Greek— had just received a consignment 
of exceptionally good Egyptian cotton, and was 
about to put it on the market. George hur- 
ried off to Gorgonio's office, saw a sample of the 
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cotton, bought it at a cheap rate— for Egyptian who thought they had a greater right to the 
was at that time quoted in the market at a some- confidence of the master than a black man and 
what low figure— and congratulated himself on a stranger. Of these the most resentful were old 
the possession of Daniel. Tunimas and the Tame Philosopher. Tummas 

‘Jiut, Daniel, * asked George, when they met would cock his eye at him over his bent old 
at home, ‘ how did you know anything of Air shoulder and demand : ‘ Hast nought to do in 
Gorgonio?’ tha own outlandish country '{ — hast never a 

‘Mister George,’ answered Daniel — for he had feyther or mother belonging tha?- that thou mun 
begun to drop ‘ Sahib * as unsuited to the usages come and slide thysen into th* place o’ an 
of English commerce — ‘it will be an astonishment ’ Englishman?’ adding reflectively, while he nar- 
tliat I was met in the noble and great city of j rowly considered Daniel this way and that : 
Liverpool with a gentleman of my own India, j ‘ Conna think what th’ young matter sees in tha ! 
even and truly Mr Tanderjee, Parsee from ! Aw ha’ seen inony a better mon stuck in a field 
Bombay.* ' to scare th’ crows* fro’ th’ turinits.’ Then Daniel 

4 Ah,* said George, ‘ Mr Tanderjee : I have done would smile and say: ‘With regard, Mister 
some business with Air Tanderjee.* Tummas, you are an old man ; but it is possible 

‘The same time I must say Air Tanderjee take to say you are not more wise than an ass ; so just 
me with much talk, in our own language- oh j the same time why I listen, why I respect? Eli?’ 
yes ! — to Air Gorgonio. And with regard Air And Tummas would angrily reply: ‘Tilings is 
Gorgonio is not Greek, etcSbra ; Air Gorgonio is ! changed wi* me sin’ I was young, sec tha ! — or 
Perse.* I*d box tha for that 1* — upon which Daniel would 

‘What do you mean, Daniel?* asked George, smile sweetly and still go and come softly. 

‘ He is Parsee, too ? — or Persian?* But the resentment of Tummas was nothing 

‘ Ye s, Alister George,* answered Daniel. ‘ The 1 to that of the Tame Philosopher — at least, in 
fact is lie is Perse of Persia. But I must say he 1 Daniel’s opinion ; for Daniel, while lie despised 
has live etcetera in India, and he know to say Tummas, feared the Philosopher. It is not very 
in my language thing of all sort — oh yes ! So easy to account for such fear. It is probable that 
just the same time we speak of cotton. With to Daniel’s half-barbarous mind APrie appeared 
regards I hope you find, Alister George, that Air j the incarnation of learning- had he not seen how 
Gorgonio is a nice gentleman for business.* ■ the great Sahib Suffield listened to him? — and, 

‘ Oh yes, Daniel,* answered George, and turned ! by that token, of witchcraft and general power 
away, looking at his watch, as a man does who j to do evil; it is probable, too, that APFie imposed 
doubts he lias been misspending his time. on Daniel’s imagination by a resemblance to the 

But it was possible thus to ignore Daniel, to ' missionary who had turned Daniel’s parents — 
blot him out, so to say, whenever one was so j ami so had turned Daniel— from Buddhism to 
minded ; for Daniel was never obtrusive, never j Christianity. That resemblance was less in the 
seemed to take offence, and was always gentle, J Philosopher’s garb, speech, or conduct, than in 
bland, and smiling, and went and came softly, j the fact that he tilled a certain sort of missionary 
Indeed, his affection and his watchfulness were , oflice. The elder Suflield on his migration south 
rather those of the cat than of the dog ; and he had cast about in his mind for what provision 
purred softly his approval and satisfaction, his ! he could make for his Mentor without investing 
submission and attachment. Oh yes ; Daniel was j it with the odium of charity, and he had hit upon 
soft ; so soft and gentle that one could not help 1 this, which was suggested to him by the desertion 
stroking and liking him. It is probable George of an old chapel by a very ancient and feeble 
Suflield liked him all the more by reason of his | religious folk : That the Philosopher might pre- 
difference from the Lancastrian faithful servant lect and hold classes for the advantage of such 
of whom he had near him an admirable example as cared to come on certain week-nights— to he 
in old Tummas, who neglected no duty, and chosen by him — and discourse on Life and mor- 
grumbled and growled very loudly if he saw any tality by the old dial and among the sinking and 
sign of his master neglecting any. decaying tombstones of the little burying-ground. 

But Daniel’s success with his master was not And the Philosopher did so, to his own infinite 
a complete satisfaction to himself. For while the satisfaction ; and he called the place Academia , 
many wondered at it as a thing out of nature, a not because of its likeness to a place where boys 
few resented it as a slight to themselves. When- and girls acquire the rudiments of learning, but 
ever Daniel passed through the village the wives because of its similarity to a famous Greek school 
came to their cottage doors with babies in their of philosophy. The Philosopher was always 
arms, and stared at him as he went by, and made learned in his allusions. Aloreover, the Phil- 
depreciatory remarks, not caring whether Daniel osopher redeemed his missionary character in 
heard them or not. ‘Be’ta man or a monkey?’ Daniel’s eyes by a remarkable oration on an 
they would say. ‘Be th’ creature black a’ advertised evening. It happened that the in- 
through, dost think ? Eh, what th* young mester cmnbent of the new village church — whose tower 
sees in th’ mon I canna mak’ out!* And they, was built up as the tower of Jumley-Jee — had 
further, opined that Daniel worshipped images ! preached f a pointed sermon on the text, ‘And 
in his own country, and was probably guilty of j he hath made of one blood all nations,’ because 
other black and foreign practices. In spite of he had heard of the contempt and derision in 
these things Daniel smiled on the children as which the blameless Daniel was held by his 
he went by ; but they hid their faces in their parishioners. Thereupon the Philosopher capped 
mothers’ bosom or skirts, in fear of his black face the incumbent’s performance by giving on a week 
and white turban. It waB difficult, however, to evening a lecture on ethnology. A good many 
endure the resentment of those who, like himself, people came together, and Daniel was also among 
were near the person of the young master, and ! them, and, to his great delight, heprd himself — 
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there could be no manner of doubt it was he — dewy comprehensiveness. ‘I know all about 
alluded to as ‘a member of the great Aryan, cotton — all, 1 asseverate. I know cotton to be 
or Indo-European, family of nations, and second- a plant grown in various parts of the world, 
cousin of every Englishman.’ That oration pro- most largely, 1 believe, in tne United States of 
duced a very reasonable protest from Daniel. He America’ 

waylaid the Philosopher on his way home from ‘And what of India, Mr M‘Fie? Cotton is 
the Academia and spoke him fairly. grown largely in India— is it not, Daniel?’ 

‘With regard, 0 Guru,’ said he gently, ‘your ‘With regard, Mister George,’ answered Daniel, 
so wise, good, and beautiful talk, etcetera, have smiling demurely, ‘very much. But the Guru 
made me think very much — oh yes!— in the knows — oli yes!’ 

head. With attention, 1 am, what you say, Imlo- ‘ whose fruit or pod,’ continued M‘Fie, 

Europe— yes? I am of the great India: I am ‘was, I doubt not, expressly designed by the 
in Europe-ra — is it not? Then, by argument, 1 Devil for the debasement and enrichment -though 
am in the race, family, household, etcetera, of the terms, indeed, are synonymous — of this county 
the English — is it not ? I beg to understand, of Lancashire.’ 

0 Guru ; because why, you are the wise one, ‘ One may call that,’ said George with a laugh, 

the learned one, the teacher of good and true ‘ the abstract, or brief chronicle of cotton. — What 
things, and so forth.’ do you think of cotton, Daniel?’ 

‘Yes, Daniel, my friend,’ crackled the conceited ‘With regard, Mister George,’ answered Daniel, 
‘teacher of good and true tilings and so forth* — humbly crossing his hands on his breast, ‘1 
‘most certainly, according to the best accessible believe me to understand cotton as very good 
evidence, you are, to all intents and purposes, thing for the manufacture, the trade, and the 
of the same race as 1 am myself.’ | business, etcetera. The native coolie of India, 

‘With regard, then, O Guru of the same race,’ | lie would have no clothes to cover, no turban to 
said the triumphant Daniel, ‘whv, then, do you ; keep the heat from the head, if there no cotton, 
not like that I am with or by the respectable With regard, me — I myself —would have no 
Mister George? We are as one, and another — ; turban, if no cotton.’ 

you and l—so just the same we have our respected , ‘That, sir, only serves to convince me the 
chance, luck, etcetera. Mister George like to more,’ said M‘Fie, without looking at Daniel, 
have me, as dressing-hoy, confidential servant, ‘that the Devil is in it; ’and he crackled very 
what-not, etcetera: why not you like that he j lorn l ly into a dissonant laugh, 
like? Eli?’ j ‘With permission, may l say,’ added Daniel, 

‘Do I not like, indeed?’ said the perplexed , ‘ the respectable Sahib Sulfield — he have no house, 
Philosopher. * Assuming, Daniel, my friend, that j no mills, no clothes, no food, etcetera, if no 

1 do not — remember, that I am not admitting • cotton ? Is it not?’ 

that I do not : I am oidy assuming that 1 do not, ' 4 Pardon me, sir,’ said the Philosopher, still not 

you understand— we come to the great difference, looking at Daniel, but fixing his eye on the spark- 
eternal and insurmountable, between Opinion \ ling stopper of the port decanter j ‘my admirable 
and Sentiment. Opinion is one tiling : Senti- , friend, George Sulfield, is one of those who 
nient is another : they are distinct the one from would live in the land, and verily would he fed, 
the other, and they do nut necessarily touch or whatever happened to cotton, or if there never 
affect each other and so on the Philosopher ! had been cotton ; my dear sir, the very fowls of 
, crackled and maundered for ten minutes, Daniel ! the air would bring George Sulfield food, if lie 
completely losing himself in toiling after him ever wanted it ! ’ 

and endeavouring to find a clear meaning in J ‘Still, Mr M ‘Fie,’ said George, after a side-long 

liis maze of words. i appreciation of the enthusiastic encomium on his 

Not many days afterwards it was made muni- father, ‘1 think you are very unfair to cotton; 
fest that the Philosopher, however pious might considering that you and I and all of us eat 
be his opinion of .Daniel’s equality in physical cotton and drink cotton, build our houses of 
and mental attributes, had no opinion at all of cotton ami get our clothes out of cotton, find our 
Daniel’s moral qualities. George Suflield had pleasure in cotton (pass the wine, Daniel), and 
< asked the Philosopher to dinner one evening, not make our money of cotton !— No, Mr M‘Fie, you 
so much because lie promised himself delight or must not depreciate cotton, especially since 1 
edification in his company, but because be had have this very clay invested a considerable sum 
promised his father that lie would be ‘kind’ in Indian cotton. —Daniel, you can go: we shall 
to him. M*Fie came rather in a grudging and not want you any more.’ 

morose than in a grateful and expansive mood ; Daniel went, summing up with his eye in very 

for he considered that, had his true friend, the doubtful and suspicious fashion tbe attitude and 
elder Suflield, been at home, he would have been attention of the Guru. When he was gone, M‘Fie 
asked not once to dinner, nor twice, but as often broke forth. ‘ Young George Suflield,’ said he, 
as he cared to go. He was therefore somewhat for all things had tended to make him valiant, 
distant and metaphysical with George during the ‘ 1 think it my bounden duty, as your father’s 
first half of the meal, the more so that Daniel friend and as profoundly your well-wisher, to tell 
was present waiting at table. But George was you that in the general opinion you are too 
good-humoured and talkative, the food was ex- thick with that son of India and of darkness, 
cellent, and the wine was good,, and the hazy lie is too much with you, and you place an 
reserve of the Philosopher gradually disappeared, extravagant amount of confidence in him. 
and he became his casual, crackling self. ‘Ah,’ said George, with perfect self-satisfaction 

‘Do you happen to know anything of cotton, and good-humour, ‘you think that — do you? 
Mr M‘Sie?’ asked George. At least you say that is “the general opinion 

* Cotton, sir?’ said M‘Fie^ speaking with a but it is yours also, I presume V 
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‘I don’t shrink from declaring,’ said M'Fie, 
‘that it is mine also. My dear young sir, if you 
must give confidence and tuke counsel, are there 
not old and tried friends of your father to whom 
you may turn, men of your own race and Bpeeeh 
— like your humble servant - who have borne the | 
burden and heat of the day V And the Phil- j 
osopher tried to look as if he had borne an 
extraordinary amount of burden and heat. 

‘No doubt,* said George, still good-humoured, ( 
‘ there are men of that sort.’ 

‘There was once, sir,’ said M‘Fie, with a pointed j 
and inspired expression on his shrivelled coun- 
tenance, ‘a great king in Israel who was sue- ! 
ceeded in the kingdom by his son. That son 
meant very well, but by comparison with his 
father he was a little king, a roi faineant. At I 
a critical moment in his own and his kingdom’s 
history he turned from the old men who had 
counselled his father, and took advice from the 
young men who knew nothing, and he came to 
grief : ten-twelfths, sir, of his kingdom was rent 
from him ! The name, sir, of the father was 
Solomon, and the name of the son was Ltehoboain ; 
and his history is set down as a warning for all 
time. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear ! ’ 

‘And the point,’ said George, smiling, ‘lies 
in the application, as Cap’ll Cuttle would say. 
But even Solomon took counsel with the Queen 
of Sheba— didn’t lie? — and she was blacker, I 
imagine, than even Daniel. For it’s Daniel’s 
colour you object to — which surprises me, Mr 
M‘Fie, after your lecture of the other evening.’ 

‘My dear young sir,’ crackled M'Fie, in as 
brittle a temper as he ever permitted himself, 
‘it is not the black of Daniel’s skin I object to, 
but the black of Daniel’s mind. I would object 
just as much, no less and no more, to the black 
of a white man’s mind. But speaking in general, 
sir, I would say that the history of Daniels race 
and the history of himself, perhaps, also, predis- 
pose him to be wily, snaky, and crafty *• craft 
is the inheritance of strength to which that kind 
of man is horn ; and speaking specifically, l 
would say that Daniel gives evidence that he is 
crafty and treacherous.’ 

‘Wlmt evidence#’ asked George, still good- 
humoured, but disposed to treat the question 
seriously, since lie saw that the Philosopher was 
bent upon being serious. 

Then the Philosopher expatiated at somewhat 
tedious length on the evidence of nil trustworthi- 
ness and craft afforded by the honeyed (or 
treacled) smoothness of Daniel’s speech, the soft- 
ness of his step, and the cold, resolute frankness 
of his eye. Moreover, he asked, why should 
Daniel, a stranger and — comparatively speaking 
— a foreigner, profess such attachment and devo- 
tion to the person of young Mr Suffield, if he 
had not some secret end to serve ? 

‘Well, Mr M‘Fie,’ said George finally, ‘let 
us say no more about it. 1 am obliged to you 
for your intention of serving my father’s son 
in the matter ; but, believe me, he is not likely 
to do me any harm. There is nothing of any 
consequence entrusted to him : he is merely my 
servant, and as such I tell you frankly 1 like 
him and mean to keep him. — Now, have another 
glass of port.’ 

By-and-by, when it was time for the Phil- 
osopher to go home, George expressed his inten- 


tion of accompanying him part of the way : the 
night was fine and warm, and he would like the 
walk. The Philosopher’s cottage was on the 
farther side of the village, and their nearest and 
pleasantest way lay across the park and through 
the dough, where the brook wimpled and the 
rabbits frolicked. They had passed out of the 
park, crossed the brook, got well into the dough, 
and were within easy sight of the works, when 
George stopped with an exclamation. ‘ Is that 
a light?’ he cried, pointing to a small building 
included in the wall which girdled the works. 

‘There certainly,’ said M‘Fie, ‘seems to be a 
small light, from a candle or a lantern, moving 
about within that window on the upper floor 
under the tree ! ’ 

‘ Yes ! ’ exclaimed George. ‘ That ’s the count- 
ing-house ! And, by Jingo ! the light must be 
in my private room !’ 

With that lie started off, running towards the 
light, followed with labour by the Philosopher. 
They had run to within a stone-throw of the 
window when George again stopped short before 
something huddled against a bunk. ‘What’s 
this?’ he said, stooping. 

‘That’ll he the creature’s hat or turban,’ said 
M‘Fie. 

George put out his hand and touched the 
huddled thing. ‘No! Daniel’s clothes! His 
turban*- turning them over— ‘and the rest! 
He can’t have drowned himself?’ 

‘Nay, nay, sir,’ crackled the Philosopher. ‘Be 
sure his end will not be by water ! Let us push 
on first, and see what that light may mean. Have 
you any means of getting in without going round 
to the lodge V 

‘ I have the key in my pocket,’ said George. 
‘ There is a private door in the wall.’ 

So he ran to the door and put the key into 
the lock, while the Philosopher stood a step or 
two off anil watched the light. Almost as soon 
as the key sounded in the lock and the dooi 
opened, the light went «»ut. 

‘It’s gone!’ exclaimed M‘Fie. ‘The light’s 
gone !’ 

‘Stay there and see,’ said George, ‘if anybody 
comes out.’ 

M‘Fie waited without, in some trepidation — 
extremely doubtful whether he could tackle the 
midnight marauder, who was certain to make a 
dash for escape— while George felt his way iqto 
the outer office, where he struck a match and 
j lighted the gas— no one was to be seen— thence 
j into the inner office and lighted the gas — still no 
one to be seen- whence an iron corkscrew stair 
led up to his private loom. He climbed the 
stair, and lit the gas there also. There was no 
one- no one to be seen secreted anywhere ; but 
there was evidence that some one bad been there ; 
for lie could not so far have forgotten himself 
I as to leave drawers open, even if he had left 
| them unlocked. Me opened the window and 
called to M‘Fie : had any one come out ? * Not 

a soul ; * not a creature,' answered M‘Fie. He 
left the gas burning throughout, and went to 
M‘Fie. 

‘Now, Mr M‘Fie,’ said he, *1 come to you for 
advice. I am* sure we cannot both have been 
mistaken : we saw a light in that window. I 
enter and pass through all these rooms,* and 
search them : I see, 1 find nobody ; and yet I am 
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tolerably certain the drawers of my writing-table 
are not as I left them. What in this crisis do 
you, my father’s old friend, advise me to do?* 
‘What do I advise, my dear young friend?’ 
exclaimed M*Fie, loud enough for all the birds 
in the trees to hear. ‘I would advise you to lind 
the head that should have been inside yon hat, 
or turban, we saw a few minutes ago.’ 

‘ Daniel again ! * said George. ‘Very well; let 
U8 find Daniel.’ 

He locked the office door, and they both 
returned to the place where they had seen 
Daniel’s clothes. When they reached it, they 
saw, to their amazement, Daniel himself seated on 
the bank, completely clothed, all save his boots, 
which he was in the act of putting on. 

‘Where have you been, Daniel?’ asked his 
master. ‘ What have you been doing V 

‘Been, Mister George? Been doing, Sahib? 
With regard, 1 have been in the water of the 
little river what How delightful, sweet, cool, 
etcetera, down there — oh yes ! With regard 
again, a second time, I have caught two pretty 
fishes for the Sahib’s breakfast’ — he showed a 
pair of trout lying near him - ‘so just the same 
time I put me into the water of the nice little 
river, because the water was sweet and cool, 
etcetera, and 1 was not. I wash me, and I put 
my clothes upon me again. — And that, Mister 
George, is the whole story.’ 


BOTANICAL ‘SPOUTS.’ 

Few people who visit our flower-shows, except 
those who are, as it were, actually behind the 
scenes, are aware of the curious freakishness of 
Nature, to which we owe the immense diversity 
of foliage, flower, and fruits which we find 
exhibited. Many doubtless impute this to high 
culture in the shape of extra warmth and pro- 
tection, coupled with richly manured and pre- 
pared soils ; and in many cases, the huge size 
and splendid development are so largely due to 
these adventitious -aids, that without them a 
speedy retrogression is found to ensue. As a fami- 
liar instance of this we may cite the heart’s-ease 
or pansy, which in some old neglected gardens 
will be found to have reverted altogether to the 
wild type, such as we find it in many parts of 
Great Britain, though of course in such cases it 
must he an open question whether the original, 
presumably fine blooming, plants have themselves 
reverted, or whether they have perished alto- 
gether, and only left their seedlings behind, of 
which the nearer normal types alone have sur- 
vived in the struggle for existence. In any case, 
we have here the reversal of the process by 
which the horticultural varieties are obtained, 
since in the one case Nature left alone selects 
the hardiest and eliminates the tenderer but 
more highly developed forms ; while in file other, 
man steps in with his ideal of a perfect blossom, 
and by eliminating the small and hardy ones, and 
artificially protecting and cherishing the finer 
types, at length establishes a strain of infinite 
superiority, so far as size, make, and colour are 
concerned, the cream of which we see at the 
shows aforesaid. 


If, however, Nuture did no more than yield 
a larger development as the results of higher 
feeding and vspecial protection, our florists would 
make but little progress. When, therefore, we 
find a magnificent double crimson flower — say a 
dahlia five or six inches across, and built up in 
the most symmetrical manner from centre to 
circumference— evolved from a simple single 
star-shaped normal bloom of a quarter the size, 
and of a bright yellow tint, we must obvi- 
ously look for something more than mere feed- 
ing ; and we find this something more in the 
freakishness to which we have alluded. In the 
ordinary course of Nature, as we all know, a 
seed produces a plant so nearly like its parent, 
that practically it cannot be distinguished from 
it when fully grown ; and the blossoms are so 
nearly like each other as to be practically 
identical. The various parts, too, of the plant, 
shrill), or tree, are to all intents and purposes 
replicas of each other in leafage, general habit 
of growth, and so on. Now and again, however, 
this rule is broken through in all the case^ 
named, the seed producing a plant differing 
more or less from the parents ; individual blooms 
may appear differing widely from the rest ; or 
portions of the plant, such as a root-sucker or 
branch, may be thrown out of widely different 
character from its companions. 

These divergences are the cultivator’s oppor- 
tunities, and hence those who raise large num- 
bers of any special flower, fruit, shrub, or tree 
are always on the lookout for ‘sports,’ as they 
are termed, through which they arrive from 
time to time at types differing widely in all 
respects from previous ones. This aid is im- 
mensely enhanced by the fact that when once the 
normal form of a plant lias ‘ broken,* its capacity 
for further variation, as a rule, increases enor- 
mously, and the cultivator has then merely to 
raise in large numbers and do his selecting on a 
systematic basis in order to arrive sooner or later 
at liis ideal type. To obtain this ideal is, how- 
ever, by no means a straight and simple matter 
in many cases. Tulips— to take a special instance 
— when raised from seed require several years 
before they reach the blooming stage, and even 
then the innate possibilities of the blossom may 
not appear for several years more, the first blooms 
differing markedly from the type which the 
experienced grower expects, and obtains later 
on ; so that patience is a very essential factor 
in the raising of new varieties through the 
seed. 

The capacity for further variation, too, cuts 
botli ways— that is, there is reversion as well as 
evolution, so that many seedlings are inferior 
and worthless. “VVe have heard from one of the 
best authorities on dahlias, for instance, that for 
every new variety of value, thousands of inferior 
seedlings have to be raised ; and not only raised, 
it must be remembered, but raised to blooming 
point, which is by no means done in one season 
with the majority of bulbous plants. Another 
drawback with which the florist lias to contend 
is the liability with some of the finest types to 
become inconstant, and revert after a brief period 
of promise— a very aggravating fact, indeed, when 
a flower, it may be of quite a new type of form 
and colour, and hence of great value, harks back, 
with greater or less suddenness, to some progeni- 
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torial form, and leaves but a njemory behind it. 
So great is this power of variation through the 
seed in many highly cultivated plants, that no 
reliance whatever can be placed upon the seed as 
a means of reproduction of a new type, which 
has therefore to-be propagated by cuttings or 
division of the roots. 

This brings us, however, to another phase of 
the matter — namely, bud-sports, in which new 
forms are generated in some occult way in the 
bud instead of in the seed — an offset, or, it may 
be, a branch, then appearing with different char- 
acters from its fellows. Many curious examples 
exist of this ; the double dark crimson hawthorn, 
for instance, originated upon the pink variety, 
a branch appearing one season laden with the 
crimson flowers, from which branch a large stock 
was speedily raised and disseminated far and 
wide. The white moss-rose was a bud -sport 
upon a red moss-rose bush ; and singular to 
relate, when this shoot was removed for propa- 
gating purposes, it was replaced by two others 
which gave the striped variety. A large number 
of chrysanthemum varieties have originated in 
this fashion, though the sport is usually confined 
to variation in colour, the widely differing types 
being mainly due to seed variation. 

As a rule, sports of this class are permanent — 
that is, they retain their character when propa- 
gated by cuttings or division ; the offspring from 
seed, however, are more or less liable to revert to 
the parental form. It is also not an uncommon 
thing to find partial reversion exhibited, branches 
appearing with the parental character reasserted ; 
thus we have seen the pink hawthorn with 
branches bearing white blossom, the ancestral 
blood having locally got the upper hand. Per- | 
haps one of the most singular instances of this , 
method of variation is seen in the peach and j 
nectarine, both of which in many well established j 
cases have appeared on the same tree ; that is, a [ 
tree which had previously for many years only 
borne peaches, suddenly produces a branch which ' 
bears nectarines instead. Nay, more ; instances 
are recorded where a single fruit lias been half j 
peach and half nectarine. Peacli-stones have | 
yielded nectarine trees, and vice versa ; and in fact, 
the two fruits, different as they are in appearance 
and flavour, would seem to be two forms of the 
same thing, just as some plants bear two sorts of 
llowers. 

From tlie examples given, which may he multi- 
plied almost ad infinitum , it will be seen that the 
saying, that ‘Nature does not move by jumps, 7 is 
hardly justified by facts, since every one of these 
cases* of ‘sporting 7 is more or less of a jump, and 
in the extreme cases a very wide jump indeed. 
The iiorist, as we have seen, has his field of 
operations immensely widened by this capacity, 
which enables him from time to time to exhibit 
new types of floral beauty, which would other- 
wise never have been dreamt of. But he does 
uot need to confine himself to mere selection ; by 
cross-fertilisation among his types, he can com- 
bine them to any extent, and thus produce an 
endless range of form and colour, which he can 
mould and modify almost as he will until he 
attains his ideal, whatever that ideal may be. 

One of the most striking examples of what can 
be done through the variability of tlie seed 
induced by simple sporting, and without the aid 
ri 

of cross-fertilisation at all, is seen in the well- 
known Shirley Poppies. These poppies, which 
range through every tint, from the purest white, 
through all shades of pink, to darkest crimson, 
the grades including innumerable subvariations* 
in the shape of marginal tints, so that prac- 
tically it is difficult to find two plants alike 
in llower, were all raised from a common corn- 
poppy which the Rev. W. Wilks of Shirley 
Vicarage, Croydon, found in his garden there 
when he first took possession. The garden had 
partly become overrun with weeds, and among 
them a number of common corn poppies had 
established themselves from the neighbouring 
fields ; one of these Mr Wilks observed differed 
somewhat iu tint from the ordinary ; he therefore 
marked the blossom and secured the seed when 
ripe. The following season the offspring showed 
several distinct bleaks ; and by continued selec- 
tion — one feature of which was the constant elim- 
ination of all plants showiug the normal black 
centre— in a few years the now well-known and 
wonderful strain of delicate flowers became dis- 
tributed far and wide, and were named Shirley 
Poppies from their place of origin. 

With annuals, as in this case, where each 
season yields a fresh crop, a much speedier 
evolution is of course practicable than in the 
cases previously cited, where years must elapse ere 
the plants reach the seeding and blooming stage. 

Of course, when a flower breaks away from the 
normal in this fashion, and in later generations 
yields a range of distinct tints and forms, as in 
this case, a considerable amount of the subsequent 
variation may be imputed to the crossing of the 
different flowers by bees, &c., the inherent ten- 
dency to vary in the resulting seed being thus 
materially enhanced. In a previous article on 

4 Fern Freaks, 7 the peculiar capacity of ferns, and 
especially of those species native to Great Britain, 
was particularly dwelt upon. The freakishness of 
Nature in these plants is probably unparalleled 
in any other branch of botany, the abnormal 
forms, which are constant both in themselves 
and in their progeny, numbering many hundreds, 
reckoning those only which have been found 
perfectly wild in the various districts where 
ferns luxuriate. 

THE SQUIRE’S DILEMMA. 

CHAPTER II. 

Miss Kitty Langlaxd — or, to be strictly accu- 
rate, Miss Langland, for she was the eldest — was 
an extremely charming, handsome, and ingenuous 
girl of some two-and -twenty — of that naturally 
good, bright, gentle, refined, and innocent, and not 
( too clever type which it is to be hoped England 
| will cultivate and cherish till the end. With no 
eye whatever to the main elumee, she yet had 
a very narrow and prejudiced view of the kind 
of man she would like to have for lover and 
husband. She had a pronounced aversion to the 
genus ‘cad, 7 under which generic title she some- 
what unreasoncjdy included all who made money, 
or a living, in business, or who stood behind 
counters or sat at desks. It never entered the 
simple prejudiced mind of either her father or 
herself that Mr Purvey’s son could be other than 
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a ‘ cad/ with his hands crossed behind like his 
father's when he appeared unoccupied, as if to 
keep them from picking and stealing. Had her 
father begged her to agree to marriage with him, 

I have noaoubt she would have said : ‘Yes, father 
— for your sake for she had the good woman's 
passion for self-sacrifice. But her father pre- 
sented no such petition. On the contrary, his 
argument ran to unnecessary fullness the other 
way, and Kitty only too readily mingled her 
indignation with his at the ‘insolence’ of Purvey’s 
suggestion. 

‘The cool impudence of the man! 1 she pas- 
sionately exclaimed. ‘ His son! The idea!’ 
(Kitty was not very eloquent.) ‘A poor, little, 
mean, vulgar, long-nosed thing like himself, no 
doubt! The cheek of it!* (Kitty was modern 
enough to know, and to use a word of slang now 
and then.) 

‘But now, Kitty, my dear,’ said her father, 
‘we must think what we are to do. We’ve got 
ourselves into a mess ! — At least, I have dragged 
you into the mess with me ! ’ 

‘ Don’t say that, father dear,’ said Kitty, tenderly 
embracing him with arm and look. ‘Let us 
think.’ 

And Kitty sat down to think violently. I 
have said that she was not too clever — not too 
actively clever : very active cleverness tends too 
commonly to nerves and thinness ; and nerves 
and thinness are to be discouraged in women — 
but 'she had a practical wit of her own, and in 
a little while, after otie or two ineffectual sug- 
gestions^ at which her father shook his head, she 
presented him with a workable plan. 

‘The Fairfield Farm, father,’ said she, ‘is 
worth more than six thousand pounds — isn't it V 
— even in these bacl times.’ 

‘Certainly it is^py dear,' said her father, look- 
ing up from his own cogitation. 

‘Very well. Let us go up to town, and boldly 
tackle some of the horrid business people that 
manage these things ; and let us raise enough to 
pay Mr Purvey all we owe him, and then never | 
see him again.' i 

‘Yes, we might at least try that, my dear,’ said ! 
the Squire, desperately thrusting his head into , 
the first opening that presented. 

The sun, therefore, when it looked through the 
London haze next morning but one found Kitty 
and her father occupying lodgings in Clarges 
Street. How the Squire fared in his attempts 
to negotiate a larger mortgage on the Fairfield 
Farm does not concern us here ; but an adventure 
of Kitty does. 

It was ‘the season,' but — since they had not 
come lip for the season, because the Squire could 
not afford it — they had resolved to let none of 
their friends in town know of their presence. 
The Squire, however, had gone to his club one 
morning when he thought no one would be 
there, and had run almost into the arms of his 
old school-fellow, Colonel Swetenhain* just re- 
turned from India. The Colonel insisted on 
coming to call on the Squire’s daughter ; and 
the result of his calling was an invitation to 
dinner — a ‘ quiet dinner ' — at the .Coloncd’s house. 
Mr Langi&nd and his daughter went, and found 
that the hospitable Colonel's quiet dinner-party 
consisted of thirty people. Miss Langland was 
taken down by a handsome, reserved, sun-burnt 


young man, a Mr Godfrey, who had returned 
from Burma in the ship with the Colonel. 

Kitty and her companion were both shy, and 
they were perhaps the more attracted to each 
other at first for that reason. They began in 
the usual way, by uttering inanities such as a 
grim and earnest philosopher like Thomas Carlyle 
would wonder that any two human beings, set 
even for a moment together ‘between the two 
Eternities,’ could ever bring themselves to speak. 
The earnest Thomas would recommend ‘silence* 
rather than that ; but, unfortunately, silence at 
a dinner- table would be considered rude or 
exceedingly awkward. And, after all, the human 
mind is so blessedly constituted that it may easily 
progress from the ‘intense inane' to the sane 
and pithy, even as 1C i tty and her companion 
did. 

Kitty’s companion first opined it had been a 
very fine day, and Kitty agreed with him— with 
the reservation ‘ for London.’ Then Kitty’s com- 
panion supposed that she was come to town for 
the season, and Kitty answered : No ; her father 
and she were only up from the country for a few 
days on business- frankly adding, with a laugh, 
i that her father could not afford that year to 
■ stay in town for the season. Kitty’s companion 
• glanced at Kitty, and that was the first sign he 
! gave of interest in her. To show interest is to 
| excite interest ; and Kitty began to consider her 
companion more closely, and to find him very 
handsome and very agreeable. 

‘Times, [ suppose,’ said he sympathetically, 
‘have been very bad in the country?’ 

‘ In our part of the country they have been,’ 
she answered. 

‘What, may I ask,’ said her companion, ‘is 
your part of the country, Miss Langland V 

‘ Sussex,’ she answered. 

‘Oh,’ said he, with a fresh spice of interest, 
‘ I ’in going down to Sussex in a few days.’ 

* Sussex,’ she replied, with a smile, ‘ is a large 
county, Mr Godfrey. 

‘ I might retort,’ said he, also with a smile, 
‘ with your own observation, Miss Langland. 
Sussex, it is true, is a large county, and it has, 
I believe, more than one spil- the productive 
and the unproductive.’ 

‘Ours is the unproductive,’ she answered mis- 
chievously ; then relenting, because he seemed 
really to wish to know the exact locality where 
she dwelt, she added, ‘ we are in the north.’ 

‘It is to the north I’m going,’ said he with 
still livelier interest : ‘ to the neighbourhood of 
North Stanstead.’ 

* How odd !’ said she. ‘That is our neighbour- 
hood !’ 

‘ Is it, indeed V he exclaimed. ‘ How singular ! 
One might almost say there is the long arm 
of coincidence evident in that. What kind of 
country is it?’ 

He probably meant one thing, while she took 
him to mean another. 

‘ Oh,’ she answered, ‘ there are some nice people. 
But, you see, we arc so near town that a good 
many horrid business men have settled down 
about us.’ 

1 It must be dreadful,’ said he, considering her, 
‘ to have one’s privacy invaded by mere business 
people. I suppose they make themselves very 
offensive ?' 
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‘There is one dreadful old man, 1 she burst out, 
being full of the subject which troubled her, 
‘that has built a frightful villa iu concrete near 
U8.’ 

‘ Concrete 1* exclaimed he. 4 Why in concrete, 
of all materials ? For cheapness V 

‘No/ she answered ; ‘I think not. Concrete is 
one of his fads — as everything ugly and hypo- 
critical is. His house is concrete, all his walls 
are concrete.— I believe/ she added, with a laugh 
of enjoyment at her own unusually sharp wit, 
‘lie is concrete himself !’ 

‘ Better, perhaps he may think/ said her com- 
panion, 4 to be concrete than abstract.* 

‘A dreadful, ugly, mean, and mischievous old 
man 1* she continued, without heeding his remark. 
4 You must have seen his name about : it is at 
railway stations and in the carriages, on omni- 
buses, and everywhere : 44 Purvey’ s Patent Food 
for Infants and Invalids.”’ 

Kitty’s companion started a little, cast a quick 
glance on Kitty, and smiled ; but Kitty did not 
see these phenomena : her eyes were on her plate, 
and her attention was given to the deep-seated 
grievance that moved her, to which she could 
not give expression. 

‘ Oh ves ; T have seen the name/ said he. 
‘And/ iie added with a laugh, ‘the fact is the 
man is the very person l ’m going down to see on 
a matter of business.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Godfrey ! ; Kitty exclaimed. She cast 
oil him a glance of alarm and distress. 

‘I am very much obliged to yon/ said lie, 
reassuringly, ‘for letting me know the kind of 
man he is. But, surely/ he continued, 4 the old 
man must have done something worse than build 
walls of concrete, for you, Miss Langlaud, to call 
him such names?* 

There was an exquisite compliment in the tone 
and emphasis of ‘ you. Miss Langlaud.’ 

Kitty was pleased ; she blushed a little. 

‘ Perhaps/ she admitted frankly, 4 1 have spoken 
more in anger than I should. But we don’t like 
Mr Purvey : he is -he is not a nice man. My 
father, though, could tell you more about him 
than l can.’ 

And then they talked of other things, and, in 
the common phrase, they ‘got on very well 
together.’ Kitty’s companion lost his reserve of 
manner ; and Kitty herself became so interested 
in him and in his doings she discovered he was 
a scientific person — ail engineer and mineralogist, 
or something of the kind ; for he had been several 
•years in India in the service of the Government, 
and lately he hail been in Burma to look for two 
such di liferent things as ruby mines and coal- 
measures — she became so interested that she 
thought it would be ‘nice’ to know more of 
him. 

When the ladies retired, it was to be remarked 
that Mr Godfrey made baste to have a word or 
two with liis friend and host, after which they 
both moved down to where the Squire sat 

‘ 1 want, Langlaud/ said the Colonel, 4 to par- 
ticularly introduce to you my friend Godfrey. 
He is going down to your neighbourhood to- 
morrow on a small matter of business : he is tilt* 
kind of clever fellow, you know, that just takes 
a look round, and then tells you, like winking, 
what kind of rocks are underneath, and whut 
the rocks contain. I hope you’ll be good to him.’ 
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| 4 Charmed, 1 ’m sure/ said the Squire. 

| Then they all three talked, and when they had 
i talked for some time, Mr Godfrey withdrew. 

‘ He seems a clever, agreeable fellow/ said the 
Squire. — ‘Where did you say, Swetenham, that 
he was going to stay near us ?’ 

‘lie is going down to a man named Purvey/ 
answered the Colonel, ‘and I suppose he will 
stay there.' 

‘At Purvey’s?’ exclaimed the Squire. 4 Oh !’ 

‘Why?’ asked the Colonel. ‘Is Purvey an 
objectionable person?-- a sort of person a man 
shouldn’t know V 

4 Well/ said the Squire, feeling and considering 
the slender stem of his claret-glass, 4 it would per- 
j haps be scarcely fair to say that. But I don’t 
! like him— he is not generally liked — and he 
has played me a very ungentienmnly trick. He 
may think it’s business-like, but at anyrate it’s 
ungentlcmanly — But/ said lie, looking up sud- 
denly with a shrewd frown on his brow, ‘you 
said your friend was going down on business ; 
what business can Purvey - 44 Purvey’s Patent 
Food,” you know — have in Sir Godfrey’s line?’ 

* Godfrey/ said the Colonel, dragging out his 
moustache, and trying to see the end of it, 4 has 
been asked, l believe, to pronounce an opinion 
on the results of some boring operations.’ 

‘Oh, ah ! Boring !’ exclaimed the Squire, look- 
ing very curious. 4 1 saw only the other day that 
( some mysterious business of that sort was going 
, on. Purvey has been very secret about it.* 

I 4 Frankly, Langlaud/ asked the Colonel, smooth- 
ing out his moustache, 4 would you Bay that 
Purvey is a man that I or my frier® — should 
have nothing to say to?’ 

4 Well, frankly, Swetenham/ said the Squire, 

! looking up again from the contemplation of his 
glass, ‘ I don’t think I ought to go so far as that. 
I am tempted to call him a Milting, grasping, and 
scheming old rascal ; but then I admit there 
would be a great deal of personal feeling in 
saying that. The fact is, I have had what he 
would call 44 a business transaction” with him, and 
lie lias got me in a corner with it. The other day 

quite in a polite, canting, business-like way, I 
admit — he ottered me the choice of alternatives : 
either to settle that business out of hand — which 
was impossible- or to compound it easily and 
advantageously by accepting his son, whom we 
have never seen, as a husband for my daughter !’ 

4 For Miss Langlaud, you mean ?’ said the 
Colonel, quickly and nervously tugging at his 
moustache. 

4 Yes ; for Kitty.’ 

‘And what did you do?’ 

‘I was civil/ said the Squire, smiling wryly. 
‘I couldn’t afford to quarrel with him at the 
moment, and I put him off : I had a week in 
hand, and I thought I might find some way of 
settling his business and clearing off all connection 
with him. That’s why we came up to town.’ 

4 1 see/ said the Colonel, and he appeared to be 
looking very deep indeed. ‘Will you meet me 
at the club to-morrow morning, and we can talk 
more fully of that, if you like'r 

They withdrew to the drawing-room ; and the 
Colonel tooA an early opportunity of having a 
few words aside with his young friend Godfrey, 
after which Godfrey was assiduous in his atten- 
tions both to Miss Langland and to her father. 
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They became bo pleased with each other that they 
parted with great kindness and cordiality. 

‘We shall De home in two days or so, I think,’ 
said the Squire; ‘and we shall be delighted to 
see you.' 

‘You are coining to see us, then?’ said Kitty. 
‘I am so glad ;* and then she blushed a little, as 
if she feared she had been too frank. 

‘Mr Langland has been so good as to ask me,* 
said Godfrey. ‘ I should like to give myself the 
pleasure of seeing you before, I fear, you will be 
ready to receive me.* 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MARKET- 
PLACE. 

In and around the Market-place was the heart 
of every old-world town. High Streets, squares, 
public gardens, quays and wharfs, might have 
reflected the grandeur and wealth of the town 
more distinctly in the eyes of the stranger ; but 
they bore the same relation to the market-place 
that the veins and arteries bear to the heart in ] 
the human body. History in these old towns 
seemed to be centred about their market-places ; 
and the fact that, business having become more 
centralised by improved methods of communi- 
cation, the inhabitants of so many so-called 
market towns now flock to central depots, gives 
the faded, forlorn aspect of many a market-place 
just that romantic gloss which is given to an old 
building by mantling ivy and crumbling walls. j 

The medieval market-place appears to have j 
played very much the same part in civic life that j 
the newspaper press plays to-day. The voice of , 
the people, which only growled and grumbled or 
sighed and moaned amongst the back streets, 
broke out in full volume in the market-place. 
News, until it received the market-place stamp, 
was uncertain and untrustworthy. In the sub- j 
urbs it was a mere whisper ; in the by-lanes and j 
back streets it became a rumour ; in the High j 
Street it gathered force and arrested attention ; j 
in the market-place the voice of Authority con- 
firmed or contradicted it. 

The special correspondent was there in the 
shape of herald or messenger. The ‘ Society para- 
graphs was represented by the retailer of back- 
stair news or alehouse gossip. If a man wanted 
a servant or a situation, or a house or anything 
belonging to a house, he went to the market- 
place. Fashion in the cut of clothes originated 
with the gallants who swaggered there. If a man 
wanted to hear the last ballad or lampoon, he 
went there. When printed books were rare and 
costly, popular fiction was to be heard at the 
bootn of the public story-teller, and sermons at 
the tub of the public preacher. In the market- 
place the popular hero received his triumph, and 
the criminal met with his deserts ; war and peace 
were proclaimed there ; new laws were announced 
there ; festivals, fasts, holidays, and celebrations 
were notified there ; in short, if a man wartted to 
keep up with current opinion and current events, 
it was necessary for him to frequent the market- 
place. 

The doge, the secret tribunals, ^he despots, 
the inquisitors, feared plots which were hatched 
in the market-place far more than those which 
were concerted in out-of-the-way nooks and 


corners ; for a sudden, well-timed swoop might 
crush the plot of the back room ; but to defy 
the market-place was to defy the People, and 
the tyrant who turned a deaf ear to the appeal 
or remonstrance which came from a single house 
or a single street, found it his best policy to 
face forbearingly the clamour of a market-place 
crowd. 

If there is any life at all in a town it will 
show itself in the market-place. The transaction 
of actual business may be very small ; but people 
flock together and move with some approach to 
briskness ; there is a hum of voices, and a clatter 
of feet, and a rumble of wheels, and the inns 
do a comparatively roaring trade, and the local 
dogs are startled and hustled into activity, and 
tradesmen spend less time than usual lounging 
about their shop doors. 

The romance of the market-places of decayed 
old towns is so fascinating that we are apt to 
forget how really pathetic it is. When Romney 
and Rye and Sandwich were flourishing ports, 

I when soldiers and sailors and merchants and 
j toilers crowded the streets, many of which are 
j now grass grown, and big ships lay alongside the 
; now deserted quays and wharfs, we may revel 
I iu fanciful presentment of the scenes upon which 
the grave old houses in their market-places must 
have looked, for these old Cinque Ports were 
j fighting as well as trading towns, and more than 
: once showed themselves worthy of their proud 
title — the eyes of England. 

I When the eastern fen country was dotted with 
j splendid abbeys, wc may imagine that the market- 
\ places of the little towns which clustered around 
. them, such as Ramsey, Thorney, Whittlesea, 
and Crowland, not to speak of those in places 
! which have retained their importance, such as 
j Ely, Boston, and Peterborough, must have been 
j active business centres, although nowadays the 
| stillness and desolation, and the disappearance of 
j the ancient water-ways which served as roads, 

■ necessitate large drafts upon our fancy, 
j With what stirring memories of old days the 
Grassmarket and the High Street of Auld 
Reekie are linked ! What a procession of his- 
torical and romantic figures pass before us as we 
stand under the old cross in the market-place of 
Merrie Carlisle! — William of Cloudesly, Fergus 
M‘Ivor, Prince Charlie and his men, Meg Merri- 
lies or rather her prototype, Jean Gordon, march- 
ing boldly along through the crowd, shouting : 

To wanton me, to wanton me, 

Ken ye what maist wad wanton me ? • 

To see King George hung up at Home, 

To see King J amie crowned at Scone, 

To see England taxed and Scotland free, 

This is what maist wad wanton me ! 

and then hustled away to her death in Eden 
River ; Ilobbie Noble and a score of romantic 
rascals passing to their deaths on ‘ Haribee the 
burghers whispering the news of the rescue of 
Kinmont Willie by the Bold Buccleucli, and 
many others. 

So crowd the figures in the other Border 
market-places — Percy and Douglas, Christie of 
the Clinthill and Dandie Dinmont, Widdrington. 
Little Jock Elliot, Scotts and Armstrongs and 
Turnbulls and Rutherfords from the Scottish side 
of the Border : Charltons and Fenwicks and Rod- 
dams and Forsters and Musgraves and Robsons 
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from the English side — nil pass before the old 
gray houses and over the time-worn stones, and 
keep us moralising over a string of trite quota- 
tions : ‘A litres temps, autres imeurs,’ ‘ Tempo ra 
mutantur,’ &c., ‘ Sic transit gloria mundi,’ until we 
feel a melancholy which corresponds well with 
the stillness and lifelessness around us. 

Not a whit less fascinating is the romance 
which lingers around the market-places of the 
old-world West of England towns. What a buzz 
and a stir there must have been in Plymouth and 
Dartmouth and Totnes and the Tor Bay towns in 
the old war-times, beginning with that famous 
summer’s evening when the little Scottish craft 
dashed in with news of the approach of the 
Invincible Armada, continuing throughout those 
long years of hammer and tong work between 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, and only ending 
when the last privateer sailed proudly in with her 
string of prizes ! 

What famous ligures must have walked and 
talked in the market-places of the North Devon- 
shire towns when the rage for conquest ami 
plunder on the fair seas stretching away towards 
the Spanish Main was at fever-heat, and the most 
potent, grave, and reverend signiors lost their 
heads for a while, and embarked their fortunes in 
adventure ships ! Drake and Raleigh, Grenville 
and Hawkins, Frobisher and Hudson, brighten up 
the now dusky old houses with their picturesque 
attire, and wake the echoes with their brief, sailor- 
like talk in that terse speech which we still love 
so well. 

Later on comes William the Silent on the 
scene, first in quiet, fishy old Brixhaiu, then at 
Newton-Abbot, proclaimed king in the market- 
place amidst solemn silence at a spot still marked 
by a stone ; linally, at Exeter, where his court 
was first recognised as a formal substantiality. 

Still more stirring are the associations of west- 
country market-places with the ill-fated enter- 
prise of Monmouth. It was in the market-place 
of Lyme, in Dorsetshire, that liis first standard 
and blue flag was set up. It was in the market- 
place of Taunton, every house of which was 
decorated with flowers and greenery, where he 
received at the hands of a bevy of fair young 
Somersetshire damsels a banner gorgeously em- 
broidered with royal emblems, and where, a few 
days later, lie was proclaimed king. The same 
pageantry filled the market-place at Bridgewater 
a week later with an enthusiastic crowd, and still 
later, stirred little Frome into excitement. But 
excitement of a very different kind was soon in 
store for these same market-places. From the 
moment the first batches of fugitives came pour- 
ing into Bridgewater with the news of Sedgemoor, 
a reign of terror set in, the memory of which is 
fresh to this day. What Kirke and his ‘ Lambs ’ 
began, Jelfrcys completed. In the market-place 
of Winchester, Alice Lisle, already condemned 
to be burned, was beheaded. At Dorchester, 
thirty ‘rebels* were hanged in the market-place. 
Throughout Devonshire the market-place of every 
town which had furnished Monmouth with 
soldiers became the scene of executions. In all, 
three hundred and twenty ‘rebels* were hanged 
during this terrible circuit, and as publicity was 
an essential of the punishment, we may be sure 
that the majority of them met their fate in the 
market-places of their native towns. 

"n 

Turning Londonwards, we pause in the busy, 
lively Oxford of to-day. In its old market-place, 
Crainner, Latimer, and Ridley suffered martyr- 
dom for their faith ; later on, here was proclaimed 
that Parliament of Charles 1. which defined the 
gulf between him and his opponents ; and still 
later, the voice of the people rose angrily and 
furiously at the high-handeii dealing of James II. 
with the Fellows o? Magdalen. 

Finally, what pages of history are unfolded to 
us as we think of ancient Smithfield when stand- 
ing in the beautiful Smithfield of to-day. They 
are pages which range from the days when gal- 
lants thronged to win their spurs at the jousting 
ground of the ‘Smooth Field,’ when William 
Wallace met his heroic death and Wat Tyler got 
his deserts ; when, under Mary, the ‘pale martyr 
in his sheet of fire’ was an every-day entertain- 
ment for the inhabitants of the quaint old houses ; 
when ‘Bartlemy’ Fair was a vigorous and flour- 
ishing saturnalia, until we reach the ‘Old Smiffle* 
of Thackeray and Dickens with its scenes of 
blackguardism and revolting cruelty ; and then 
the reformed Smithfield which we know. 

Not less striking is the interest and romance 
of the foreign market-place. No one with an 
atom ol sentiment in his composition can stand 
in the Piazza del Elbe at Verona without think- 
ing of Montagues and Capulets, Speed and 
Luunce and Launce’s dog, and the mighty Scali- 
gers, whose gorgeous tombs are hard by. In the 
Place of St Mark at Venice were enacted all 
the scenes which make up the intensely interest- 
ing drama of the Queen of the Adriatic’s history. 

The Forum of Rome was the ‘hub’ of the Old 
World ; Roman history and the Roman Forum 
are indissolubly linked together : most of the 
greatest and wisest and grandest and vilest men 
of the Old World must have known its features 
familiarly, whether in all the pride of their state- 
liness and beauty, or as melancholy relics of a 
cl i in Past dotted about the cattle-market, such as 
we see it on the famous canvas in the Dulwich 
Gallery known as the ‘ Campo Vacciuo at Rome,* 
whereon are graziers from the Campagna barter- 
ing their beasts on the site of the rostrum whence 
Mark Antony delivered his oration after the 
murder of Ciesar, a herd of oxen cropping the 
grass off the base of the Column of Phocas, and 
a party of citizens carousing amid the venerable 
pillars of the Temple of Saturn. 

The market-places of Antwerp, Haarlem, and 
Utrecht still speak to us of the terrors of the 
Inquisition, and the wholesale butcheries of Alva 
and his lieutenants ; whilst those of Madrid and 
Seville and Valladolid tell us still of the glories 
of Ferdinand uud Isabella, of Columbus, and of 
autos da je innumerable. It was from the market- i 
place at Wittenberg that Luther started at the 
head of the procession of university grandees to 
burn the Pope’s Bull on Elbe banks. He who 
goes to Bruges or to Ghent, or to Ypres or to 
Nuremberg, and sees not their market-places with 
au intelligent eye to their past, performs but ill 
his holiday duty. Past these quaint old houses 
of the Flemish guilds in the Grande Place of 
Brussels must have poured the British regiments ■ 
on their way* to Waterloo upon that famous eve. 

In the Piazza della Signoria of Florence, the 
forum of the old Florentine commonwealth, all 
the stirring episodes of the city’s history were 
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enacted ; and as we gaze on the Palazzio Veccliio, 
on the Bargello, and the exquisite Loggia, Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, the Medici, Savonarola, Dante, 
Michelangelo, Alfieri, Machiavelli, and a score 
of other names ‘familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,’ come to our minds. 

Far away over the seas we still find the 
romance of the market- place*, strong and sug- 
gestive, if not so varied and intense as in the 
historical cities and towns of the Old World. 
In the fair, half- forgotten, long-neglected islands , 
of the West Indies, but newly awakened from 
their slumber of long years, the market-places 
are the centres of whatever life and animation 
there are — be it under the pretentious arcades 
at Kingston in Jamaica ; or in that strange old 
back street in the capital of Trinidad — the Earthly 
Paradise of Charles Kingsley — or in the funny, 
dilapidated old square at Scarborough in Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island of Tobago ; or under the great | 
palm-trees at Roseau in Dominica ; or where the 
hardy porteuses come in from the country-side 
to the halles of Martinique and Guadeloupe ; or in 
the full blaze of the sun at Basse Terre, St K itts ; 
or buzzing and chattering and laughing around 
the ‘Green Man’ in busy Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

In Havana, in South America, old Spain con- 
fronts us in the dirty, ill-savoured market-places ; 
but old Spain amidst tropical surroundings, for 
these old centres were founded long ago by the 
* Conquistadores,’ and, despite the changes of cen- 
turies, are still distinguished by many of their 
old characteristics. Old houses look down upon 
them, successors of other old houses burned in 
the terrible times of Captain Teach, Blackboard, 
Morgan, Lewis Scot, John Davis of Jamaica, 
Frangois l’Olonoise, Captain A vary, Robert Kidd, 
and a score of other bold, merciless rascals, whose 
very names made ships’ captains tremble in their 
shoes, and sent the women of the coast towns 
fleeing into the churches. The dark, bright-eyed 
faces are Spanish, save where the irrepressible 
‘black stain’ shows itself; the language is that 
of old Spain— -as much purer than that of modern 
Spain as is the French of Quebec purer than 
that of Paris. But for the rest — waving palms, 
deep blue sky, black patches of shade only accen- 
tuating the trembling white glare of light — in 
short, the tropics. 

Even in prosaic North America there are 
market-places with a halo of romance about them. 
Boston State House, which ill old days stood in 
the midst of Boston market-place, has seen many 
of the scenes which led up to the severance 
of Britain ami her American colonies. The old 
‘Tory signs,’ by which are meant the arms of 
Great Britain, were many times torn down and 
burned ere war was actually declared ; and after 
the Declaration of Independence, were enthusias- 
tically burned by the crowd. Lion and unicorn 
still remain, but nothing more. It was here, too, 
that occurred in 1770 the riot between the mob 
and the British soldiers known as ‘the Boston 
Massacre,’ five people being killed, and amongst 
them the first black champion of Liberty, 


them the first black champion of Liberty, 
Crisnus Attuek. Faneuil Hatl, hard by, also 
stood in a market-place, and is known as the 
‘Cradle of Liberty,’ from the number of patriotic 
meetings held here under the patronage of 
America’s greatest orators in the old stirring 
times. 


Busy enough must old Salem market-place 
have been in the good times of the town’s pros- 
perity as a seaport, and also the scene of constant 
excitement when the persecution and execution 
of witches was in full swing. Through the 
market-place of placid, dreamy Concord town 
must have raced Earl Percy's red- coats upon that 
fateful April day, 1775, after the ‘embattled 
farmers’ had driven them from the bridge hard 
by, and the shot had been fired which was heard 
I round the world. All through the New England 
States, indeed, there may yet be seen old-fashioned 
market-places each of which is more or less richly 
associated with the great deeds of these and pre- 
ceding troublous years ; and the fact that the 
names of most of the towns arc the names of 
towns in old England by no means lessens the 
romance which comparatively a short time has 
woven about them. 

The topic is well-nigh inexhaustible ; but suf- 
ficient ground lias been traversed to show that in 
every town with the smallest pretension to dis- 
tinction or antiquity, the market place will be 
found to be a central point of interest, if not for 
itself, for the associations which are linked with 


SAFK D. 

The city of Safed is picturesquely situated high 
on the mountains of Naplitali. ‘ Ras-el-Jelil ’ is 
a name common among the natives (The head 
of Galilee). It is the highest city in the land, 
being 27(H) feet above the Mediterranean, and 
3380 feet above the Sea of Galilee. The castle- 
hill is the highest point to westward of the range 
of hills lying between the Jordan Valley and 
the Wadies Leiinun and ’Amud. It is almost sev- 
ered from its fellows by the Wady Ilamra, where 
gardens are always green, watered by perennial 
springs. Of the once noble castle nothing remains 
but a confused heap, visible from afar. The city 
is built around this hill in the form of a horse- 
shoe, open to the north, spreading a little up the 
hill beyond the wady to the east; the ‘toe’ 
peering over a little mound southward, whence 
the whole extent of the Sea of Galilee is seen. 

The view from the castle-hill is wide and 
varied, although not so extensive as that from 
the neighbouring height of Jebel Gutman. The 
road to Damascus winds through olive groves 
north-eastwards, and disappears between two 
rounded grassy hills that guard the descent to 
the Waters of Merom. On the hill-side to the 
left two little hamlets, ’Ain Bireh and ’Ain-ez- 
Zaitfm, are huddled closely together beside the 
springs from which their names are taken, whose 
tiny silver streams glide under the shadow of 
fig, pomegranate, and vine that clothe the culti- 
vated slopes below. 

The mud walls of many villages marking the 
sites of ancient Galilean cities stud the landscape 
to the north and north-west. The old fortress of 
Gischala is only just hidden by the shoulder of a 
| hill. Over against us to the west is the Jermfik 
range, cut off from the Safed hills by Wady 
Lei infill, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘Wady- 
el-Tawahin’ (Valley of Mills), from the number 
of primitive mills with ivy-covered walls in the 
midst of brambly thickets, driven by the water 
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which flows all the year round in the bottom 
of the gorge. The rocky precipitous sides are 
in some parts not less than 1500 feet in height. 
Deep in the bosom of the valley is a curious 
intermittent spring, a constant source of wonder- 
ment to the natives, who call it the 4 well of the 
demons/ 

Jebel Jermflk, a finely-shaped mountain, the 
most northerly point of the range of that name, 
is the highest in Palestine, rising to a height 
of 4000 feet. On the gentle slope at its western 
base stands the ancient synagogue of Meiron, a 
sanctuary and place of pilgrimage to pious Jews 
all over the world. Strange tales are told of 
their doings at the great festival called the 
‘feast of the burning, * which is held here annu- 
ally. It has been attempted to identify this place 
with the Meroz so bitterly mentioned in the 
song of Deborah. Tabor appears like a great dark 
beehive sitting at the corner of the magnificent 
plain of Esdraelon, which, beyond the uplands 
of Nazareth, stretches away to the base of Mount 
Carmel by the sea. Little llermon, with the 
wliite-walled church on its north-western slope, 
marking the site of Xaiu ; Gilboa, of tragic 
memory ; and the mountains of {Samaria beyond ; 
Ebal and Cerizim raising their proud shoulders 
above their fellows, as if to boast of their undent 
fame, are all visible from where we stand. From 
no point are the blue waters of Galilee seen to 
greater advantage. Deep set among surrounding 
hills, when Spring throws her mantle of dazzling 
green over the land, it is a veritable ‘sapphire 
in the midst of emeralds/ The curiously arranged 
hills of Jaulan, volcanoes of the antique world, 
whose fires have been quenched for ages, lie j 
eastward like huge dark masses rolled down from j 
the majestic sides of Great Hermon. Beyond ' 
them we see the far-stretching plains of Hainan, 
the wealth of whose soil is not yet known to this 
generation, the giant forms of the llauran moun- 
tains — Jebel-ed- Druse — looming up on the edge 
of the desert some eighty miles away. To the 
south-east lie the beautifully rounded, thickly- 
wooded hills of Gilead, yielding pasture and 
shelter to the flocks as of old ; and when the air 
is perfectly clear, the grim heights of the moun- 
tains of Moab may be seen touching the sky away 
in the south. 

The high and isolated position of Sufed renders 
it comparatively secure from epidemics, notwith- 
standing the insanitary conditions that prevail. 
It is the most populous city in Northern Pales- 
tine ; but anything like accuracy in estimating 
the numbers in this country is impossible. Of 
Moslems there may be from five to six thousand ; 
Christians, between two and three hundred ; Jews, 
from twelve to fifteen thousand. Two influences, 
acting in opposite directions, affect the calculation 
of the Jews. The census is given in by heads 
of communities, who are always more or less open 
to corruption. The returns made to the religious 
heads are sure to be as large as possible— that is, 
as large as they can with decency be made. The 
pious contributors of alms for the support of the 
holy Jews in Palestine regulate their subscrip- 
tions to some extent by the numbers to whom 
relief is to be given. If the numbers can be in- 
creased a little, there will be all the more for the 
boi\A fide recipients. Scrupulousness in securing 
advantage hus not been a distinguishing mark 


of the race since the day on which the artful 
Jacob deceived poor blind old Isaac. On the 
other hand, a tax is levied by the Government on 
all Ottoman subjects, at so much per head of 
population. The same interest which in the 
former case leads to increase, in this prompts 
to diminish the returns ; the result, of course, is 
that there are no reliable statistics. The figures 
given may be taken as a fair approximation. 

Education is at a low ebb. Education, pro- 
perly so called, has indeed, until recently, been 
beyond the reach of the inhabitants. Among 
the Jews, the ability to read Hebrew, whether 
understanding it or not, is common enough, and 
many of them can write and reckon sufficiently 
to be able to manage a little shop ; but. there 
education stops. Only a few who have been out 
in the world on begging expeditions have any 
general information, and this they are by no 
means desirous to impart. Judaism resembles 
Romanism very closely in the maimer in which 
the knowing ones try to keep the common people 
in ignorance. Among the Arabs, again, outside 
the Government circles, men who can read and 
write to any purpose are as scarce as snowdrifts 
in Palestine. The soil, which has been so little 
disturbed by cultivation, and is so thinly sown 
with wheat, affords magnificent opportunities 
for the growth of weeds and thistles. Weeds 
and thistles there are in abundance. The minds 
of Jew and Gentile are dominated by superstition. 
Their religious observances are cherished in pro- 
portion as they derive their sanction from super- 
stition. This accounts largely for the bitterness 
of their bigotry. Many are the strange customs 
to which these people yield willing homage : 
what follows is a fair example. 

The night of July 15, 1889, T spent in Safed. 
The moon rose with all her Syrian splendour, 
revealing beauties in tlie landscape unsuspected 
under tlie fierce glare of tlie sun. We watclied 
her slow ascent into the cloudless heavens, and 
amused ourselves awhile trying to identify places 
around, wrapped in the clear amber of her beams. 
We bad not long retired, when a loud crash 
resounded through the still niglit-air, followed 
by the clang of drums and an indescribable 
mixture of noises, increasing in volume every 
moment, produced by clashing tin cans and 
crockery, thumping upon boards with great sticks, 
firing of guns, tlie hoarse shoutings of men, the 
piercing voices of children, and, high above all, 
the shrill cry of the women — a peculiar cry, 
uttered in times of great excitement, whether 
of joy, of sorrow, or of anxiety. The din grew 
thicker, and the swelling sound floated away over 
intervening valleys, to echo among the moonlit 
hills, as one part of the city after another awoke 
to the seriousness of the occasion, to contribute 
its share to the general uproar and confusion. 
We came forth in haste to learn tlie cause of the 
alarm. The streets below us were filled by a 
wildly gesticulating mob, howling fiercely, with 
eyes of flame directed to the moon. Instinctively 
we looked towards the pale (jueen of night, and 
8a w a little black notch, os it were, cut out of 
her bright circle. As 1 listened intently, by- 
and-by from the babel below I was able to dis- 
tinguish clearly the words, shouted over and over 
again by every member of the crowd, with every 
variety of emphasis : ‘ Ya hoot doslier kamarna 1 
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Ya hoot, minshan Ullali, dasher kamarna, ahsan 
ma natla’ lak binnaboot ! ’ Which may be ren- 
dered : * 0 whale, let go our moon ! 0 whale, for 

Ullah’s sake, let go our moon, or else we’ll come 
up to you with a club !’ The look of terror on 
the faces of many showed that they only too 
firmly believed what the words indicated. Noth- 
ing was more certain to them than that a great- 
whale from the vasty deep had risen from the 
dark waters to wipe out the glory of the night 
by making a supper of the moon. Children cry 
for the moon ; but he had already gripped it in 
his awful jaws ! Their only hope of saving her 
lay in their power to give the whale such a fright, 
that in trembling he should let fall his prey and 
flee for his own life. 

As time passed and the dark shadow spread 
more and more over the face of the moon, their 
excitement grew almost to frenzy. The wlmle 
did not seem to care for their threats, and soon 
their beautiful moon would be gone beyond 
recall ! Full three-quarters of the golden disc 
were obscured ere the shadow began to move off. 
Then gradually a jubilant note rose from amid 
the clangour. The shouting and the crashing 
and the clashing waxed merrier, as if a great 
weight were Being lifted from the minds of the 
mob. They rushed hither and thither with 

S lackening pace, hallooing, and vapouring their 
ubs : ere long the voice of laughter was heard, 
and at last, amid a burst of shouting, clashing 
of metal and staves, accompanied by a discharge 
of musketry that made the mountains echo again, 
the shatlow passed from the riin, and the moon 
swam away gloriously in the translucent air. 
The crowd Rpeedily left the streets ; and soon 
the defenders of the moon were seen stretching 
themselves on their rugs on the roofs, each one 
perfectly satisfied that in rescuing their beloved 
moon from tile jaws of the whale he had well 
earned a night’s repose. 

A native gentleman of more than average 
intelligence had joined us while we watched the 
strange scene. I asked how the custom could 
have arisen. He told me that * once upon a time ’ 
a famous astronomer resided at the court of a 
certain great king. He was a wise man, and as 
such honoured of king and people. A man who 
has knowledge of ‘the stars in their courses’ is 
held to be wise in things far beyond the ken 
of ordinary mortals. Ilis counsel was sought in 
affairs of the highest importance ; and his skill 
in meeting difficulties and in giving suitable 
advice, combined with his well-known probity, 
secured for him not only the admiration but the 
confidence of all. From his observation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, he had calcu- 
lated that on a given date there would be an 
eclipse of the moon. In a moment of unhappy 
inspiration he told the king what would take 
place. The king, like so many children of the 
Orient, was superstitious to a degree. He did 
not doubt that some potent evil spell hat 1 - fallen 
upon his long-trusted friend ; and that, were he 
left free, he would by his enchantments pro- 
duce the effects he had prophesied, and perhaps 
blot the moon out of tne heavens. Repressing 
all sentiment, as Eastern tyrants so easily can, 
he ordered his quondam counsellor to be put 
fast in prison and kept there until the time 
should pass and the event declare whether or 


not he had spoken honestly. The astronomer 
went to prison, but waited confidently the hour 
and the event that should set him free. At 
length the appointed night came, and exactly at 
the hour indicated by the astronomer a bit seemed 
taken out of the moon. But, alas ! the king 
slept ; for any one to awaken him it would be 
certain death : if he did not see the eclipse, there 
would be no escape for the astronomer. Anxiety 
gave way to anguish as the shadow spread, cover- 
ing almost the entire disc, and still the king slept. 
Suddenly rousing himself, the prisoner declared 
to his custodians that a great whale had come 
from the distant floods to swallow the moon, 
that unless the people made a fearful noise and 
frightened him away, they would never see their 
moon again. At once there arose on every hand 
a confused noise, and mingling of loud discordant 
voices such as had never been heard in the city 
before. As the sly astronomer had intended, it 
penetrated to the ear of the sleeping monarch, 
who forthwith strode out to learn the cause. 
With his distressed subjects he looked at the 
moon, ami lo ! it had happened according to the 
words of the wise man. He sent messengers 
: hastily to the prison to fetch him forth ; and 
when the moon escaped from the shadow and 
soared in beauty once more amid the blue, she 
looked down upon the astronomer restored to 
his honours, his royal master seeking by all 
means to e trace from iiis worthy counsellor’s mind 
every trace of his recent humiliation. 

To the populace it was unnecessary to give 
further explanation ; hence the belief so prev- 
alent even up to the present time, that in the 
gloomy twilight of the unfathomable abyss there 
is a fearful monster, who, consumed with a 
desire to devour the moon, is ever ready for an 
opportunity to pounce upon it. An eclipse is 
simply an attempt on his part to give cfl'ect to 
his desire — an attempt in which he fails, simply 
because he is so well watched and shouted at 
and threatened that his courage fails him just 
when success is touched 1 


| THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. 

j Childhood has many charms ; but perhaps the 
I most potent, to one who has long battled with the 
* world, is its perfect innocence, and its implicit 
! belief in those marvellous stories that the adult 
! pours into its listening ear. Yet the child never 
marvels, nothing is too improbable, everything 
seems quite rational and proper. Fiction is 
unknown to him, and every word he hears sinks 
into his receptive mind as a truth. He stores 
these facts in his mind, and in a wonderful way 
at some future time he marshals them and sets 
them forth to the utter confusion of the adult 


The child lives in an atmosphere of poetry ; his 
imagination is most vivid. When the teller of 
the tale has quite forgotten it, the child’s mind 
is busy dwelling on the wondrous scenes of that 
fairyland known only to childhood, where the 
elves and the pixies dance their revels the live- 
long day, and where the birds and beasts and 
fishes suffer no harm to come to the poor mortal 
who strays thither. Everything has a tongue in 
this land ; the flowers have eyes to see, and they 
whisper more to each other than did the reeds 
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of King Midas. No evil exists in this far-off liant sunset. Large spots of cold rain began to 
country ; the child knows none ; he has not yet fall, and I wrapped my little sisters cloak closer 

eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge ; around her as we hurried onwards. We were 

everything is good, and everybody is actuated on a wide-spreading moor, and still we went on 
by good motives. Alas that such pretty notions ! till the night closed in. The rain now began to 
should one day have to be dispelled ! j fall faster, and the wind made a low sobbing 

It is many years ago now, that my little sister | noise as it swept by us. We grew afraid as we 

and I set out together for the Land of the Setting 1 hurried past gaunt trees which seemed to assume 
Sun. The beautiful golden clouds had gathered j gruesome shapes. Then in the darkness we could 
in the west ; in the glorious perspective, waves discern twinkling lights, and at last we came up 
\yere rolling in upon a glittering blue lake, girt to one, which, being in the turf, we took for 

with trees of burning silver and gold. Fairy a fairy light ; but, alas ! no fairy answered us 

palaces arose, whose amber-coloured turrets shone when wc called ; and I remember wondering 

with a wonderful and alluring brilliancy. 1 why the rain did not put the tiny lamp out. 

longed to tread those paths and to wander adown Then my little sister began to cry most bitterly, 
those sunny slopes by the blue and shimmering and placing my arms around her, I found that 
lake. It was to this beautiful country that my her cloak was wet through, and I had not noticed 
mother had gone — so nurse had told me — and 1 till then that my jacket was the same, 
longed to see her whom I had never known. So We struggled on. I only remember how the 
I secretly determined to journey thither. My night grew blacker, and that finally we came to 
little sister I loved dearly, and could not think a big house ; and how, after pulling a long 
of parting from her, so, putting her hat on and handle hanging at the portal, a terrible clanging 
wrapping her cloak around her, we were ready to of bells and barking of dogs and flashing of lights 
start, llow surprised would our mother be when ensued. What followed I can but faintly re- 
she saw us coining in at those gates that nurse member. I have a dim recollection of seeing 
told us of ; she would know us at once, of course, a beautiful lady that 1 thought must be my 
But how should we know her — our dear mother ? ! mother, and of sitting before a blazing fire ; then 
Among all the beautiful ladies who would greet ! I must have fallen asleep. When I awoke, it 
us, how could we distinguish her? I hastily ran was broad daylight, but the room seemed 
and took down a miniature which was hanging strangely different from my own, and yet, 
in my bedroom, and upon which T used to cast my there, hanging on the wall before me, was my 
eyes when l awoke in the morning. My mother mother’s miniature. In the night I had been 
" they told me —was like that— but more beau- dreaming. I dreamt that soft and sweet voices 
tiful. This likeness I put in my pocket ; and were calling to me, and kind hands were gently 
around my sister’s neck I suspended with a smoothing my burning forehead. I was thirsty, 
ribbon a locket containing a circlet of golden hair My mother cooled my lips, and her voice lulled 
— our mother’s. Telling her we were going a me to sleep again. But could I be awake ? By 
long journey to see our mother, and pointing j the window grew honeysuckle, that I never had 
to the beautiful golden west, the land we had 1 known was there ; and standing against tlie blue 
both beard of and both longed to reach, I took sky was a red farmhouse that 1 had never seen 
her hand in mine, and thus, hand ill hand, before. I shut my eyes to see if it were all real ; 
we took our way down the garden walk to the but on opening them again, I saw the beautiful 
Land of the Setting Sun. lady bending over me, and 1 called her * mother , ’ 

The nightingales sang to us as we passed up and asked where I was; but, kissing me, she bade 
a winding lane that led into the open country me be very quiet, and told me that I had been 
and the moorlands. By the road-side grew clumps' very ill, and that soon I should be well again, 
of fir-trees, and through their branches streamed Day followed day, and I would watch the sky 
the rays of the sun, casting a strange light into grow blue and the clouds sail across; and the 
the depths of the stilly copses. The sinking sun song of the birds in the orchard came in with the 
from behind the hill-tops lit up the whole soft balmy air at my window. I would talk to 
country-side beyond the meadows and across the the lady, and for hours she would sit with 
slopes. Never since have I seen such a sunset, loving face and listen to my prattle. I told her 

It was one of those quiet evenings in June how my little sister and 1 had started for the 

when the whole sky grows lurid at sundown, Land of the Setting Sun; and when I asked her 
when the day is slow to die, and when twilight where my sister was, she told me that when I 
lingers long before fading into night. The scene was stronger she would tell me ; and I said I was 
had changed somewhat ; the blue lake was no strotig now ; and bending over me and covering 
longer visible, it was hidden by tall gray moun- me with kisses, she told me that my dear little 

tains, at the foot of which stretched beautiful sister had gone to the land where our mother 

fields of emerald green. The palaces had van- was— that I might go to them, but that they 
ished, and in their place grim castles frowned could never come to me ; and in telling me she 
from the tops of craggy heights. Across the cried ; and I cried too, for I felt how lonely my 
western sky stretched a red chain of clouds ; but path in life would be without my mother and 
in the east, black and threatening was the aspect sister ; fiut putting her arms around me, the lady 
and dark ‘messengers* scudded across to the west, told me that some day I should join them in the 
The wind began to grow cool, and there was an Land of the Setting Sun, in the land that knows 
ominous rustle in the leaves upon the trees, no night. , 

The birds were now silent. Darkness was fast 1 am old now ; many sunsets have come and 
overtaking the daylight ; and travelling with it, gone since then. The lady who sat by my bed- 
under its shadow, seemed to be a small tempest, side, and who afterwards became to me more than 
such os often succeeds a more than usually oril- a second mother, is no more of this land, but 
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has gone to join my mother and sister in that 
brighter country of no shadows. The world has 
taught me many things since then ; but how 
willingly would I give up much of my knowledge 
for the possession of the innocence of a little 
child. The longer one lives in the world the 
more one becomes of the world ; and it seems to 
me that since my childhood I have turned my 
back upon the sunset, and have wandered far 
away from that land. I am fast approaching 
what men call second childhood ; and in those 
days that are to be, when the sky is lifted up 
as a curtain and I catch a glimpse of that other 
land, then shall I, my labours ended here, once 
more set out to reach the Land of the Setting 
Sun. 


ARCAS PLATE. 

A new process for the electro- deposition of an 
alloy of silver, or, in other words, of producing 
what are known in common parlance as plated 
goods, marks an important advance in the com- 
mercial history of electro-plating, and is worthy 
of some passing comment. The ‘Areas’ process 
has been perfected after much time and skill to 
remedy many of the defects inherent in ordinary 
electro silver-plating and also in nickel-plating. 
As is well known, a grant drawback in the use 
of silver-plating is the large amount of labour 
requisite to keep it bright and clean ; for any 
trace of sulphur in the atmosphere and in all 
towns, sulphur is invariably found in the air — 
combines at once with the silver, speedily form- 
ing a sulphide of silver, or tarnish, which has 
to be removed by much rubbing and polishing- 
powder. 

Needless to point out, much waste result® from 
this process ; and many thousands of ounces of 
silver disappear annually under the polishing- 
brush. Electro-deposited silver lias, moreover, 
the disadvantage of being comparatively soft, ami 
the wearing away of prominent edges is apt to 
leave the underlying basis-metal exposed, en- 
tirely spoiling all appearance. Nor, moreover, is 
nickel-plating an altogether satisfactory process, 
for its application is a limited one, being unsuit- 
able for forks, spoons, &c., owing to the readiness 
with which vegetable acids attack it and render 
cleaning a matter of much difficulty. The poros- 
ity of the nickel coating, moreover, allows mois- 
ture to penetrate to the basis-metal, and start 
corrosion ; whilst a certain tendency to crack and 
peel ofF is always discernible, in consequence of 
the inherent brittleness of the metal in question. 

As is well known, standard silver as used for 
coinage and plate is alloyed with about eight per 
cent, of copper, for hardening purposes, in order 
to resist the constant wear and tear of daily 
handling. Unfortunately, the presence of copper 
renders the tendency to tarnish even more marked. 
To remove the drawbacks incidental to ordinary 
electro-plating, to nickel-plating, and to standard 
silver, the areas process lias been perfected and 
patented. The exact composition of Areas Silver 
19 not made public ; but the alloy employed is 
such that the silver has the same durability im- 
parted to it as if copper were used, whilst the 
tendency to tarnish is not merely unaffected, but 
actually diminished ; so much so, that urcas- 


plated articles merely require the application of 
a damp cloth, followed by a dry leather, to render 
them thoroughly bright and clean, all plate-powder 
being absolutely unnecessary. 

It is almost superfluous to add how wide a field 
of operations is thus opened for a metal so readily 
cleaned and so labour-saving, in an age when 
manual labour is dispensed with in every possible 
form. It is not too much to say, tliut in every 
large hotel, club, restaurant, and shop, as well os 
private house, a metal which does not require 
continual cleaning, and is not a constant source 
of labour and expense, will be gladly welcomed. 
It is impossible to catalogue the innumerable 
number of articles of daily use, ornaments, fittings, 
&c„, which can in future be rendered impervious 
to tbe ravages of tarnishing if plated with areas. 

Turning now to the important question of cost, 
not only is Areas Metal in itself economical, cs 
requiring the expenditure on it of little or no 
labour, but its first cost is stated by experts to be 
considerably cheaper than ordinary silver-plating. 
Eor two years the patentees of areas- plating have 
been engaged in perfecting their process ; and 
a large numbu* of tests and experiments, too 
numerous to mention, conducted by scientists and 
. practical men of the ugliest repute throughout 
the country, abundantly testif}' to the desirable 
. qualities possessed by the new alloy. 

0 K C E M O it E. 

Onck more along the river-side 
Are willow -tassels swinging ; 

Once more among the woodlands wide 
Are robins gaily singing ; 

Once more the gorse blooms on the fells, 

The heather on the mountains ; 

Once more the cowslips ring their bells 
Above the laughing fountains. 

Once more the wood anemones 
Are flutt'ring in the shadows, 

The daisies star the verdant leas, 

The buttercups tbe meadows ; 

Once more the languid violet opes 
Her dewy eyes at morning ; 

Once more the southern-lying slopes 
Tbe blue-bells are adorning. 

Once more each truant breeze that blows 
Through wood and forest searches, 

To steal from orchard boughs their snows, 

The perfume from the larches ; 

They set the lances of the wheat 
In mimic tilting motion, 

And speed once more the swallow fleet 
Across the briny ocean. 

Once more the whirring corncrake cries 
Amid the dew-wet clover, 

O'er woodlands green the cuckoo flies, 

A merry, careless rover ; 

The leafy woods are all a-chime, 

The skylark's notes are thrilling ; 

Once more a gladder, blither rhyme 
The poet’s lays are filling. 

M. Hook. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT RE AD IN 0. 
iv was a Bayin' f T 'obbes’s, that i‘‘ lie had read 

much as oili‘* A uv, In* would doubtless h.ivi 
shared til *b . k -lomu <•,*_•. A so i hi 

jould only ifb'-d f o hamuli i •»»;* vuvlow 1 
with gr ‘ <*rp‘ R ft r i , "*v, l >oi ’-nt H: 'ght, 

and possessed v f the gran ’ ai L genius. 

Most of us, un)**s- V'e I ave !alh*n i\* b' -nut- 
able error <0' Micv-’-'* that .u- are g-nniMv; our- 
selves, have ti he content with thinking «>\ r 
again the tho ' rlits of other ad gp'ter minds 
than our own. Happily, the existing tendency 
towards sin. iter hours of labour and the cheapen- 
ing of books affords more ‘pportunity nnd in- 
creased facilities for reading. As to what it is we 
should read, much must be lef t to age and taste 
and habits of thought. 

It may seem superfluous to say ln*ro that one 
cannot put old heads on b o.mg shouldeis ; yet 
it is a truth of which many parents require to 
be reminded, who are very mix' us for their 
boys to ‘get on,’ and who deplore \v ; r.*difted 
eyes tlieir offspring's fondness of ‘-d venture 
books.’ That is the tendency ; n the ..verage 
boy. Occasionally, the precocity of ;n‘iis asserts 
itself in a Goethe, a Shelley, or a Byron; but-, 
speaking generally, childhood is mentally prone 
to follow after the new and the wonderful. It 
is a principle the operation of which should not 
be interfered with as long as a boy’s excursions 
into the realm of fiction are kept within reason- 
able bounds. 

The real dawn of literary taste is to be found 
in our nursery classics, the fairy tales of our 
childhood. No matter how old, how worldly- 
wise we become, the potent spell of those legends 
never loses its sweet sway over our minds. They 
are often mercilessly mangled almost beyond 
recognition by the modern pantomime manager, 
their plot obscured by a bewildering splendour, 
and the simplicity of the favourite themes 
lost in a maze of magnificence ; but however 
much adapted and mutilated and expurgated, 
childhood lias still a literature of its own. We 
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remember that its scope ivas very limited, and 
that, far from familiarity breeding contempt, it 
wouldn’t have been half the fun if we didn’t 
kn i.v what was coming. How we used to listen 
ti ,:c without number to the same old stories, 
Iv. gh ai the same old jokes, and cry at the same 
old r nuts. How we used to sympathise with ill- 
used Little Claus, and jeer at the discomfiture of 
hnllj Big Claus. Then came Robinson Crusoe 
\i> 1 ih. <>riss Family Robinson; after which we 
revel • In Indian frontier warfare, and dreamed 
of Hosi'Rcmj Horsemen and Mohicans that should 
have been extinct, but lived to disturb our sleep. 
Anon we devoured Jack Sheppard and Tom 
Crinyfbs Loy , made friends with Marry at and 
Kingston, and lived for a time in an atmosphere 
of sea-lights, dare-devil midshipmen, pirates who 
had never heard of scruples, and bloodthirsty 
buccaneers. Then was the time that no man 
could come fully up to our ideal of a hero who 
had not captured with a single frigate half-a- 
dozen feluccas nammed between decks with slaves, 
or scouted the seas as the captaiu of a bold pri- 
vateer with a roving commission, unless he had 
led a cutting-out expedition or run the blockade 
at mid-day. The next age shifts into the gor- 
geous imaginings of the Arabian XiyhU , which 
fixed on the retina of our memory images of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, who helped the 
benevolent Genius to bring old Scrooge back 
to sympathy and friends. But as we grew older 
the wants of our nature widened, and we found 
to our anxiety that we were growing out of our 
books just as we bad grown out of our clothes. 

It is the period immediately following that 
marks a most important epoch in intellectual 
life, for then it is that its future is to a great 
extent moulded. Habits are contracted and 
characters formed early in life, and it is prob- 
able that the colour of a person’s reading is 
mainly determined during the time of hobble- 
dehoy dom, whan he is in process of passing 
from the limp and lanky scliool-boy to the set 
and rigid man. Just at this time is a most 
critical period in his career, for now it is that 
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lie obtains a new outlook into life. Previously, 
he has been concerned with the miniature world 
of school, and looked at the greater world only 
with the eyes of a school- boy. But now, enter- 
ing a business or n profession, he enters into a 
larger life, and begins to look about him with 
an air of deeper inquiry. And the more he 
reads of contemporary literature the worse does 
he become, for the air is thick with controversy ; 
nothing is too sacred to be contradicted, and 
the spirit of ‘sweet reasonableness * seems to be 
dead. 

The difficulty of finding something to read in 
an age when half the world is engaged in writing 
books for the other half to read is not one of 
quantity hut of quality, so that the question, 

4 What shall I read ? 1 inevitably suggests the 
parallel query, ‘ What shall J not read V The 
wisdom of writing, according to Mr Lowell, con- 
sists in knowing what to leave in the inkpot. 
Applying the same truth to reading, it may be 
said that lie who reads most wisely is the reader 
wlio knows wliat books to leave uncut. If the 
number of books extant in tlie time of Solomon 
was so great as to call for comment, Carlyle 
has far more reason to bewail the prolific press 
of to-day : ‘ Still, undaunted, rushes on the great 
array of Publications, unpausing, to their final 
home ; and still Oblivion, like the grave, cries 
“ Give.” ’ 

The awful power of the omnipotent daily 
paper a 3 an engine for good or evil can hardly 
be over-estimated. Nine men out of ten, though 
they will not admit it, have ail almost supersti- 
tious veneration for anything in print. The 
City man, at lunch with a friend, delivers him- 
self, not of his own opinions, but of those of the 
daily paper which he has swallowed with his , 
breakfast, so that the political argument is not 
Jones v. Brown, but the leader-writer of the 
‘Daily Slasher* v. him of the ‘Morning Scribbler.* 
In a very busy age, it is doubtless a great saving 
of time and trouble to buy an opinion ready 

I made for a penny ; but the habit is fatal to 
the faculty of pronouncing uii independent judg- 
ment. As a matter of fact, however, since the 
establishment of free libraries, there has been a 
manifest improvement in the class of books read. 
Librarians tell us that history is more in demand, 
and that the best books are gradually superseding 
in the estimation of the people those which might 
be considered of a less favourable tendency. This 
is good news ; but there is still much room for 
improvement, and only in proportion as we realise 
our individual responsibility in this matter, and 
act up to it, shall we be able to help to raise the 
tone of the public taste ; for it is certain that 
degrading and vicious literature is supplied in 
answer to a demand, although it is probably just 
as sadly certain that writers and purveyors, 
finding that such a demand exists, do not hesitate 
to lead the way where formerly they cautiously 
felt it. 

In choice of reading there are twb cardinal 
principles which should ever be borne in mind — 
first, that it is necessary to keep fairly abreast of 
the principal thought and news ojf the time ; and 
second, that it is essential, in order to a right 
estimate of present events, to cull at anvrate some 
of the choicest flowers of the literature and 
history of the past. To keep fairly apace with 
: . : 

general thought aud news, newspapers and maga- 
zines are indispensable, though too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to Emerson’s advice in this 
regard— to learn the art of quickly and profit- 
ably assimilating their contents. To be for ever 
wrapped up in a newspaper, and to depend 
entirely on it for mental sustenance, is truly a 
humiliating position for people ‘heirs of all the 
ages, foremost in the ranks of time ;* but it is a 
common one, for there are thousands who, never 
reading anything else, arc content to let their 
intellects starve in the midst of plenty. It is 
indeed this very plenty which is so embarrassing. 
The majority of people who read at all, read too 
much and think too little, falling into the error 
to which Schopenhauer alludes when he says that 
the safest way of having no thoughts of our own 
is to take up a book every moment we have 
nothing to do. 

The second principle that has been indicated — 
that it is necessary lo obtain a well-proportioned 
view of present events —involves the reading of 
history, biography, philosophy, and fiction. It is 
a striking comment on the prevalence of popular 
ignorance that a sensational murder will provide 
a month’s topic for conversation, while the publi- 
cation of a profound work which is the result of 
long years of toil will pass unheeded. A people 
educated by reading that which would give them 
a just sense of proportion could not fail to dis- 
criminate between the relative importance of the 
two events. For this purpose English literature 
is admirably adapted, Lord Macaulay averring 
that theic is in the English classics a body of 
teaching power which the literatures of Greece 
and Borne cannot rival. ‘No people has on 
the whole written so much and so well,* says 
the Bev. Stop ford Brooke; ‘no people can point 
to so long and so splendid a train of poets and 
prose writers.’ It is no part of our intention to 
presume to mention ‘the best hundred books,* 
nur to disparage unduly the works of modern 
authors ; but when there is so much that is 
standard in our language, so much that lias stood 
tlie tests of time and trial, it is impossible not to 
sympathise with that bookseller, justly proud of 
his conservative tendencies in the matter of litera- 
ture, who replied, on being asked for a copy of 
a modern theological novel, ‘ I sell nothing which 
time has not mellowed.’ 

But, though nobody has a right to prescribe 
the books for another to read, a direction may 
be indicated which experience has proved it is 
desirable to take. That direction may be briefly 
pointed out as the one which contains the gems 
of our language. There are many of them — 
quite enough to occupy tlie time which the 
average man is able to devote to reading. When 
lie lias read these he will have a right to explore 
the bypaths of literature ; but only when he has 
exhausted the first class should he begin to 
dabble in tlie second, third, or tenth rate. In 
fact, once this taste for the best is cultivated, 
any other than it will pall upon the ear aud 
fail to satisfy the mind. The reader becomes 
intuitively aware when a master spirit is talking 
to him, for lie feels that what he is reading bears 
an intimate relation to universal humanity as 
well as to himself, and therefore possesses a vital 
interest for all. This is the true test of whether 
a book is merely parochial or belongs to the wide 
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THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. 


republic of letters. No matter bow exalted or how 
humble the theme, if it appeals to our common 
humanity it is literature in the true sense. The 
Compleat Angler , with its freshness and sim- 
plicity and overflowing love of Nature, and the 
Natural History of Selborne , wherein, says Carlyle, 
4 Parson White has copied a little sentence or two 
faithfully from the Inspired Volume of Nature,’ 
are as truly literature as the sublimities of 
Milton’s cathedral diapason. 


TIIE BUKDEN OF ISABEL.* 

CHAPTER XVII.— THE HISTORY OF A GREAT 
SUSPICION. 

To Isabel the early days of her father’s sojourn 
with her were days of comparative rest and peace. 
A subdued zephyr of excitement, indeed, breathed 
through them, but they were devoid of anxiety 
and incident. Her futiier had been brought by 
Mr Doughty, as she had arranged, and he had 
settled down with her readily and cheerfully. 
The first tiling he had done cm entering her 
sitting-room had been to run his eye over her 
book-shelves, and the next had been to sit down 
in her easy-chair with a book that was new to 
him ; and thus he had continued. She had 
found a lodging for the faithful Doughty a door 
or two off, and lie hung about the chief- -in 
attendance or on guard — while she was absent 
at school. The first two days being Saturday 
and Sunday, she was able to be present herself 
pretty constantly. On Sunday evening she went 
to Rutland Oato -it had been arranged that she 
should dine there on Sundays, and she feared 
that if she intermitted the habit, awkward ques- 
tions might be asked — but she went with an even 
mind ; for she left Mr Ainsworth in conversation 
with her father, on the understanding that he 
would stay till her return It was not, then, 
till Monday that her father had occasion to note 
her absence during the greater part of the day. 
On her return from school she found him dis- 
turbed. 

4 My dear child,’ said he, before she had well 
entered, ‘L cannot permit this! Alexander has 
told me that you go out teaching in a school 
every day : you mustn’t do it any more, my 
dear! - You understand, my dear,* said he, taking 
her hands and looking tenderly on her, ‘that 
your father is going to provide for you : it is 
but right and proper that he should : it is a 
duty and a pleasure he has neglected too long.’ 

‘You are very good, father,’ said she ; and for 
the moment she was as grateful as if his desire 
had been carried into act; ‘but I cannot give 
my teaching up at a moment’s notice. I must 
go on for another term. You understand— don’t 
you?’ 

He understood, and be assented ; and thus she 
temporised. 

But from that hour lie began to be full of 
schemes of work. He discussed them with bis 
daughter, he discussed them with Alexander, and 
he discussed them with Alan Ainsworth— dis- 
cussed them with such eloquence, subtlety, and 
completeness, that it Bcenicd as if lie must sit 
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down at once in the beat of bis subjects— but he 
always put off the writing till ‘to-morrow.’ 

‘ There now,’ said Ainsworth one evening, when 
he was wrought to as great a pitch of interest as 
the expositor himself — ‘there you have material 
fur at least three first-rate articles! *Set to and 
write them, and I pledge myself to find a place 
for them. Make a start to-night.’ 

‘ Let us talk the subject out a little more 
thoroughly first,* said Mr Raynor: ‘I’ll make 
a good beginning early in the morning when I ’m 
alone.’ 

Thus the days slipped away ; but Isabel, at 
least, was not disappointed, for she had built no 
hopes on her father’s promises of performance. 
Her father’s intentions were always of the best 
and noblest, and it was but a vice of the body — 
she told herself — become an iron habit that he 
could not give them effect. He was, of course, 
too clever a man not to be aware of his own 
weaknesses, and he had still too much conscience 
not to be bitten sometimes with a rage against 
himself. His rage was commonly impotent, but 
it was honestly felt. But in saying that much 
I am anticipating somewhat ; for all the evidence 
lie gave of self-contumely in those early days, 
when he was still fresh to the change in his 
surroundings, was in a certain conversation with 
his daughter. 

‘ I am,’ said lie suddenly, ‘ a worthless wretch, 
in y dear! I have no will. Or, at least, I should 
say I have a will, but have lost the force to make 
it work. I do not mean to accuse myself of 
absolute idleness— no, no ; that would not be fair 
to myself ; and I have reasons enough for self- 
reproach without adding imaginary ones — but in 
all things that concern my moral feelings J 
have sunk into a strange apathy and cowardice. 
During all the years I have neglected you, my 
cliihl, 1 have been filled with shame of myself ; 
God knows not a day has passed but the thought 
of you has gnawed at my heart— and yet some- 
how I could do nothing ! It seems amazing and 
preposterous, but there it is !’ 

4 You are morbid, father dear,’ said she. ‘You 
are not strong ; but you will get stronger. Wait, 
and your will-power will come back.’ 

All these things Isabel laid up and pondered 
in her heart, with the result that she pitied him 
with the ungrudging, infinite pity of a strong 
woman, and was resolved more than ever to 
protect him with all the resources of her love, 
it was well for him that she was thus powerfully 
drawn to him early, for the bond that bound 
them was soon to be sorely tried. The trial came 
about in this wise. 

Uncle Harry bad been more disappointed than 
lie could have imagined by Isabels refusal to live 
with him. He admitted to himself that she had 
been quite sweet and reasonable about it, and 
that be really bad no grievance ; but yet he had 
been so long used to com niaml and to be obeyed, 
to say to Aliis man ‘Home/ and to that ‘Go,’ and 
to find action follow in unhesitating consequence, 
that it chafed him to find the inclination and 
purpose of another running counter to his plans. 
So lie brooded «on her refusal, and turned over 
and over her reasons for it. Moreover, Ins many 
years’ intercourse with wily Asiatics had made 
him very suspicious, and somewhat prone to 
put two and two together to make five. Isabel 
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hail made two or three singular admissions : she 
would have accepted his oiler if it had been 
made a week — or even three days— before ; she 
had in that time taken upon herself, or incurred, 
some responsibility of which she could not speak, 
and which, therefore, must be open to objection-— 
and she clearly knew some one who — in plain 
words — was given to drink. What wonder is it 
that these strange confessions should coalesce in 
Uncle Harry's mind, accustomed to examine and 
deduce, into one coherent statement? Isabel had 
become entangled closely with some dissipated 
ne’er-do-well, whom, in her generosity, she was 
about to marry to save him from his vice ! That 
is too common an event with women not to 
have seemed plausible even in the case of Isabel. 
Having got thus far, Uncle Harry became alarmed, 
and could not forbear to communicate his fears 
to Mr Sulfield. 

‘Its rank nonsense, Harry!’ said Sullield. 
‘As I’ve told you before, you’ve lived among 
those black fellows so long that you’re as sus- 
picious as a Justice o’ the Peace !’ 

‘It maybe rank, George,’ said Uncle Ilarrv; 
‘but it’s not nonsense. Look at the way the girl 
lias lived the last few years ! having the com- 
plete control of her own movements, and making 
what acquaintances she liked ! Do you know 
what friends and acquaintances she may have 
made ? No, of course you don’t.’ 

‘ 1 ’ve never heard her speak of tun , and she 
has always been a frank, open girl, Harry. The 
only young man she knows and cares about, 
besides George, so far as T ’m aware, is Alan 
Ainsworth — and, of course, lie’s out of this 
question.’ 

‘When did he tell you,’ asked Uncle Harry, 
‘that he had come up to London? -come up 
earlier than he had intended ! A day or two 
before my talk with Isabel — wasn’t it? Her 
“three days” would just cover that! That’s 
a curious thing.’ 

‘Bless my soul !’ exclaimed Mr Sullield. ‘You 
actually imagine that Alan can be the man ? But 
you don’t know him l Ilarry, you’re no better 
than a Grand Inquisitor !’ 

* I ’m only inquisitorial,’ said Uncle Ilarry, 
slightly hulled, ‘in the interest of my niece 
and yours; and it might have been better if you 
had been more inquisitorial long ago.’ And lie 
marched into the garden, where his tent was 
permanently pitched. 

The excellent Sullield sat confused. If these 
things could be, he would have to rearrange all 
his preconceptions of both men and women. lie 
wondered, and then he began to doubt ; and when 
an honest creature like him once begins to doubt, 
he doubts in a thorough, straightforward way 
characteristic only of himself, and by no means 
to be reckoned with, lie turned immediately 
and wrote to Ainsworth that he would like to 
see him as soon as possible on an important 
matter. Ainsworth, of course, came on the 
summons, but yet Sullield had had time to go 
over his doubts, over and over again, till he had 
trodden them down almost as hard and fixed 
as beliefs. He received his youngtfriend privately 
in the Library. 

‘ I call this my snuggery,’ said he, in a kind 
of parenthetic apology; ‘though there’s nothing 
very snug about it— is there? I smoke a pipe 


here sometimes ; but I don’t seem to mix well 
\vi’ the wigged old chaps on the wall there’ — 
indicating certain severe portraits of past poli- 
ticians and statesmen of the house of Padihum. — 
‘ They don’t know me, and they appear to think 
I’m taking a deuce of a liberty in trying to make 
myself comfortable in their company, though the 
Lord knows I pay enough for it. l r cs ; I smoke 
a pipe, and make my head swell wi’ solid informa- 
tion out of Blue-books ; but I’d rather be sitting 
by my own fireside wi’ a long clay, having a good 
talk, as we used to do.- -But sit you down, Alan, 
my lad, and never mind the old chaps. By the 
way, my niece, Isabel, and you seemed to hit it 
off pretty well last time 1 saw you together. 
Have you seen anything of her, by chance, since 
you have come lip to London ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Ainsworth, somewhat embar- 
rassed ; ‘ 1 happened to meet her in the street.’ 
He thought that in saying so much he was 
admitting as much as was fair to Isabel. 

‘Well,’ said Sullield, after having mentally 
! noted the admission. ‘And how are things going 
: with you ? Very busy, eh V 
j lie moved uneasily about the room while he 
! spoke, and kept his eves oil’ Ainsworth. 

| ‘Yes, Mr Sullield,' answered the young man, 
‘I’m fairly busy; and things are going on as 
well as can be expected, as the doctors say.’ 
i ‘You find no difficulty about settling down 
in London, I suppose? If you find any difficulty, 
come to me, you know -come to me. I’ll be 
always glad to do whatever I can for you, as I ’ve 
told you.' 

‘You’re very good, Mr Sullield,’ said Ains- 
worth; ‘and 1 assure you, if I were in any 
difficulty, or if ever I may be in a difficulty, 
there is no one to whom I would more unre- 
servedly come than you.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you say that, my lad,’ 
said Sullield, and considered his young friend’s 
countenance a moment to observe signs of a rising 
confession. But lie saw none. ‘You see, my lad,’ 
he continued, ‘London’s a place that makes a 
young fellow live always on the strain, like a 
man balancing himself on a tiglit-rope, or like 
a man 1 saw once on the Spa at Scarborough 
that walked on a globe and worked himself and 
his globe up and up on a narrow gangway 
twisting round and round to the top of a high 
pole. A young man like you that has to put 
his head into his work gets excited, gets over- 
excited, maybe, wi’ working overtime, till human 
nature won’t stand it — unless the mail’s a horse — 
and says “No, no ! Let me rest a bit.” But the 
young man won’t let his nature rest ; he whips it 
up, and jogs it on wi’ stimulants. And then he 
comes a cropper, and is done for.’ Again he 
considered his young friend, but still lie saw 
no signs of compunction, or even of self-con- 
sciousness. ‘1 once knew,’ he continued, ‘a 
clever lad like yourself -a dear friend he was, 
and a kind of relation, which you are not, not 
yet.’ Upon that Ainsworth blushed, and Suffield 
thought: Aim! there’s something here! ‘He 
was in the same line of work as you are in,’ 
said Sullield. ‘lie was a very promising lad, 
ami was getting on quite swimmingly, when 
suddenly he went under.’ 

‘Dead?’ asked Ainsworth, interested. 

‘No, my lad. Shipwrecked !-- Lost— lost! It 
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came suddenly to us, but not to him ! He knew 
for a long time, though we didn’t, that he was 
ruining himself and his family wi’ his stimulant. 
— not drink, but something quite as fatal to 
him !’ 

4 What? Not opium V 
*Yes, my lad. Opium it was.’ 
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FLAX-CULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 

In following out the treatment of this subject, 
the writer will avoid all theories that have not 
been tested by facts and experience, and will 
endeavour to explain the most approved method 
of flax-culture as briefly as is consistent with an 
intelligent understanding of the process. 

The flax-plant, of which there are many vari- 
eties, is cultivated in nearly every country in 
the world ; but the common species with which 
we are acquainted, mid which is raised specially 
for the fibre, is indigenous to Europe, Egypt, 
and part of Asia. 

Our principal supply of the raw material is 
imported from Russia, where the plant lias long 
been, and still is, cultivated more extensively 
than in any other country in the world ; but 
there the culture of the crop and preparation of 
the fibre receive less care and attention than in 
any other flax-producing country. This neglect 
may be accounted for by the immense tracts 
under crop, and also by much thinner sowing 
than is practised in other countries, in order to 
give the plant greater strength and more numer- 
ous branches, to prevent its being laid during 
the violent thunder-storms that prevail about the 
time it is in flower. The result of this treatment, 
however, is a coarse fibre, and also a very much 
inferior yield to that grown thicker, and under 
more favourable circumstances of soil and atten- 
tion in its early stages. 

Germany, Austria, and France follow Russia 
as flax-producing countries, and in each of these 
an average area of over two hundred thousand 
acres is kept under this crop. Tn Holland, llax 
is grown principally for the seed, and the plant- 
ing and growth of the crop, as well as the time 
of pulling, is regulated for this purpose. By 
properly maturing the seed, the quality of the 
fibre is injured, and renders the subsequent 
process more difficult ; but the Dutch farmers 
are amply remunerated by the high price ob- 
tained for the seed, which has for agricultural 
purposes a world- wide fame, and is chiefly sown 
in Britain, although Riga seed is also used, 
and preferred by some growers as being more 
hardy. 

It is Belgium, however, to which we must turn 
to see flax in the highest state of cultivation, 
where nothing is neglected that can in any 
measure improve the quantity, and more especi- 
ally the quality, of the crop. Here proper rota- 
tion of crops, superior tillage, and liberal manur- 
ing of the land, are attended to in a manner not 
seen elsewhere, and to this the careful, plodding 
Belgian farmers owe their success in raising other 
crops as well as flax, and which has earned for 
them the reputation they enjoy of being the most 
successful agriculturists in the world. 

In Flanders especially, the crop under our 
notice receives the most careful attention. The 


fields resemble well-kept gardens, and here the 
very finest flax is produced, such as is employed 
in the manufacture of the famous Brussels lace. 
It brings in the market one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and often as high os 
two hundred pounds, per ton ; indeed, sometimes 
exceeding in value the land on which it was 
produced, and so exceedingly fine that a Belgian 
pound of the raw material lias been spun into a 
thread four thousand miles long. 

Flax-growing has spread more in Ireland than 
in any other part of the country, notwithstanding 
that the soil of England and Scotland is almost, 
if not altogether as suitable for its cultivation. 
This can only be accounted for by the numerous 
small holdings, and the perseverance of the 
farmers with the crop, which has caused scutch- 
ing-mills to spring up to deal with the straw and 
prepare the fibre for the market. About eighty 
thousand acres of flax were grown in Ireland last 
year, producing a fair yield ; but the quantity of 
fibre obtained from this acreage is not sufficient 
for one-fourth of the Belfast manufacturers 
alone. 

\\V have already referred to the very primitive 
mode of culture in Russia, and the consequent 
poor return. The inference plainly is, that the 
more intelligent Scotch farmer, with richer land 
and better appliances, would rear superior crops 
both in quantity and quality. In proof of this, 
Irish flux brings in the* market nearly double that 
of Russian ; and a quantity of dressed flax grown 
recently in Fifeshirc brought ninety pounds per 
ton. 

In addition to these more favourable conditions 
attending the realisation of the crop at the present 
time, a new industry has arisen within the last 
few years which utilises the fibre in the straw. 
It may not he generally known that a company 
now exists in Dundee which will purchase the 
crop from the farmer as it comes from the field, 
delivered at the nearest railway station. This 
method of disposal gives a much quicker return, 
if not so large results as from preparing the fibre 
for the spinner, and certainly removes the objec- 
tion raised by some who would grow flax but are 
uncertain of a market, and afraid of the difficul- 
ties attending the retting process. Until a few 
years ago not n single field of this crop had been 
reared in Fifeshirc for a generation, wiien ^Messrs 
John Fergus & Co., of Leslie, and some Dundee 
spinners, turned their attention to the subject ; 
and through their enterprise in supplying seed, 
and also in renting land for the purpose, they 
have succeeded in inducing farmers throughout 
the country to plant in small patches during the 
years 1887-88 an aggregate of about one hundred 
acres. 

With the farmer, of course the main considera- 
tion in making a departure from the usual rota- 
tion, and introducing a crop that entails more 
labour than those to which they have been so 
long accustomed, is the vital question, How will 
it pay? Now, this query can be put in fewer 
words than its answer ; as not many farmers keep 
separate accounts of each crop they cultivate, and 
among the many Irish growers, scarcety a third 

} >lan t over two acres, and even those have very 
ittle to show in the way of book-keeping. The 
profits of flax-growing vary considerably, more 
so, perhaps, than any other crop ; climatic influ- 
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ences, exposure, value of land, price of labour, 
ancl other factors enter in and disturb any calcu- 
lation, however carefully made. We are, how- 
ever, in possession of some facts which will help 
us to a certain extent in answering the question, 
and although the returns for the different years 
show a wide variation, still something like an 
average may be arrived at. From the causes 
above mentioned, wide fluctuations must be 
looked for, so that even a fairly struck average 
may be to some extent misleading, as adverse 
circumstances have a tendency in some years to 
become cumulative. The correct way, therefore, 
of presenting the matter is to give a few examples 
showing the experience of others, and allow 
growers to draw their own conclusions. 

The average cost of producing an acre of flax 
in Ireland is between eight and nine pounds, 
including the expenses of retting and scutching ; 
but there, it must be remembered, the cost of 
labour is less than with us, and further, there 
the small farmer and his family frequently work 
their own land, and employ few if any assist- 
ants. The return of an English farmer gives the 
total expenses connected with growing an acre of 
flax as eight pounds, which realised him as taken 
off the field the sum of twelve pounds. Some- 
thing like this return was experienced by most of 
the growers in Fifeshire. 

An experiment was made in Aberdeenshire on 
two acres of very stiff clay land with an easterly 
exposure. This te.4 a« to tin* profitable nature 
of the crop was considered a most severe one, 
the season being so unfavourable, and the land 
of the very poorest description. The total cost 
of production, including rent and twenty loads 
of manure, was £ 12 , 13s., and the crop was sold 
green at the nearest railway station - that of 
Udny — to a Dundee merchant for £ 20 , leaving 
the very fair profit of .£3, 13s. 6d. per acre. 

In 1886*, ; 87, and ’88, experiments were made 
by a well-known firm of bleachers near Perth, 
with the result of an average return for the three 
years of over £0 per acre. This result, we think, 
needs no comment, further than to say if it is not 
sufficient to induce farmers to give the crop a 
fair trial by sowing a few acres, then the agri- 
cultural depression of which we hear so much 
cannot be so severe as is generally supposed. 

We are satisfied that even a higher return 
would have been got had the fibre been prepared 
for the spinner, being supported in this view by 
some returns from Ireland, showing a gross 
income of from thirty to forty pounds per acre. 
Our object, however, is to prove that the pro- 
cesses of retting and scutching, with their attend- 
ing difficulties, may be dispensed with, and a 
very fair return obtained by disposal of the crop 
in the manner above indicated. 

There is scarcely another plant which accli- 
matises itself so readily under different condi- 
tions and in so many countries as flax. Speaking 
generally, it will thrive in the greatest variety 
of soils, but, like mo<t other plants, ‘The better 
the land the better the crop.’ Any land not too 
sandy, or peaty, or of a cold, stiff, clay nature, 
will suit flax ; but the best yield will be obtained 
from a good deep loamy soil. 

Much of the success of a flax crop depends on 
the selection of seed, and growers cannot be too 
careful in this respect. To ensure a good result, 


the very best seed procurable must be got irre- 
spective of price, with beginners, seed-buying 
must in a great measure be a matter of good faith. 
Seedsmen only should be dealt with whose word 
and recommendation can be depended upon. 
Although a knowledge of quality can only be 
gained by experience, the germinating power can 
be tested before sowing by planting one hundred 
seeds in a pot and watching results. 

Dutch or Russian seed, or, better still, a strain 
through both countries, is the most suitable of 
imported kinds. Some of the best crops, how- 
ever, have been raised from home-grown seed, 
which, we think, should he more used than it is 
for this purpose, being certainly better adapted 
than that grown in foreign countries under so 
different conditions of soil and climate ; besides, 
the best qualities are not always exported by flax- 
growing countries, but reserved for home use. 
The Irish Flax Company strongly advocates its 
own matured seed, and some tested lately showed 
a maximum germinating power of one hundred 
per cent., which has never yet been reached in 
any imported kinds. Besides, the careful saving 
of seed either for sowing or feeding purposes 
largely increases the return to the grower. 

The field in which flax is to he sown is better 
to be ploughed in autumn, after a liberal supply 
of farm manure, and allowed to remain in the 
furrows all winter, exposed to the pulverising 
influence of frost. In spring it should be 
I ploughed not too deeply across the furrows, then 
i harrowed and rolled till the soil is line, as flax 
must have a firm seed-bed. The best time for 
sowing is from the middle to the end of April, 
when all danger of frost is past ; and splendid 
crops have resulted from sowing the first week of 
May. Not less than two and a half bushels of seed 
should be sown per acre, and on poor land this 
quantity may be increased with advantage. The 
seed should be scattered as regularly as possible, 
then lightly harrowed and rolled. When the 
plants arc a few inches high, the crop should 
l*e carefully weeded by children or women, on 
hands and knees, and against the wind, as likely 
to do less damage to the young plants. The 
operation should be performed when the ground 
is damp, or a prospect of rain, which gives the 
plants a better chance of recovering than in very 
dry weather. When the ground is very cleau, 
and labour for this purpose difficult to procure, 
weeding may be dispensed with, although it is 
always beneficial, and has sometimes to be 
repeated. 

When the straw begins to turn yellow', the 
foliage to droop, and the seeds to change to a pale 
brown colour, is the proper time to pull the llax. 
In pulling, the same lengths of straw should be 
kept as nearly as possible together, and tied in 
small sheaves five or six inches through. This 
facilitates the after-process ; and if rippling is 
intended, the bundles do not require to be opened 
out. The sheaves should now be set up in the 
field oil their root-ends, like corn stooks, to 
winnow, after which it is ready for the market, 
if the grower wishes to realise the crop at this 
stage. 

Flax can be thrashed much in the manner of 
grain, after being w'ell dried, but greater cure is 
required, so as not to break the struw, and thus 
injure the fibre. Sometimes it is put through 
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rollere properly adjusted, which pulls off the 
seed-boils. More frequently, however, the seeii 
is removed by a process called rippling, and being 
the most approved method, we shall shortly 
describe it. The small sheaves are repeatedly 
pulled with a quick motion through an upright 
iron comb with round teeth, about one foot high 
and au inch apart, and with blunt, tapering 
points. This comb should be firmly fixed to a 
frame ; and on the opposite side to the worker 
a large box should be placed, or a sheet spread 
on the ground, to receive the seed-vessels as they 
fall. The bolls, after being thoroughly dried, can 
be put through the mill and cleaned 

Experience has shown that the yield of fibre 
is increased, and the seed also improved, by 
allowing both to remain in the straw over the 
winter months, and the rippling delayed till the 
seed is required for next year’s sowing, and the 
retting until the warm weather has set in. 

The next and la<t operation to bn described is 
that of retting, or rotting off the straw, ami is by 
far the most important and delicate the crop 
undergoes. On the proper manipulation of the 
flax at this stage depends to a considerable extent 
the quality of the fibre. There is no difficulty, 
however, that may not be overcome with care ami 
attention ; and, as has been already noticed, this 
method of realisation being the most profitable, 
amply repays the labour expended. The retting 

y recess is generally adopted by growers both in 
reland and on the Continent. 

Water for retting is better to be exposed to 
the sun for several weeks before the flax is put 
in, unless soft or rain water can be had, which is 
the most suitable. Water containing a large pro- 
portion of lime or iron is unsuitable, but any 
water in which soap will not curdle is soft enough 
for steeping flax. When slowly-running water is 
conveniently near, it may be used to advantage. 
Retting is often performed in the rivers of Bel- 
gium and Holland, where the flax is steeped in 
crates or perforated boxes. 

When running water is not obtainable, nits 
should be dug about forty feet long, eight feet 
wide, and four feet deep, this being the size 
capable of containing the average growth of one 
acre. These pits should be lined with clay and 
made water-tight 

The flax is then closely packed, root-end down- 
wards, although flax has been retted successfully 
in any position. A row of sheaves may be placed 
on the top, laying the bundles flat. On the top, 
boards weighted with stones should be placed, 
to keep the sheaves under, and the whole then 
covered with water to the depth of a few inches 
above the boards. 

At first, the flax will have a tendency to rise 
as fermentation begins, and stones wilf have to 
be added to keep it down ; afterwards, the load 
must be diminished, as the flax will settle down 
of itself, and this is one of the first signs that 
the retting process is approaching completion. 
During the summer months, a week to ten days 
is sufficient to rot the straw ; but as the time 
varies with the temperature and nature of the 
water, great care lias to be exercised. 

A more simple form of retting called grass or 
dew retting is adopted in some parts of the 
Continent, and being a safer as well as an easier 
process for beginners, we give details. Instead of 
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being put in pits, as described above, the flax is 
spread out thinly on the grass until the fibre 
parts readily from the woody s-tern as given above. 
As can be understood, this is a more lengthened 
process, and requires about a month’s exposure 
to sun, rains, and dew before being ready for 
scutching. This style of retting is often adopted 
when gra.‘»s fields are available for the purpose, 
and is very prevalent in Russia, which has been 
already referred to as the greatest flax -producing 
country in the world. 

For the benefit of those who do not care to 
undertake the retting operation, a market, as 
already stated, now exists for the straw in its 
natural condition. Although not in a position 
to give details of the process, we understand the 
straw is treated mechanically by a machine 
recently invented for this purpose, details of 
which will soon be made public. From inquiries 
among the growers in Fifeshire, wo learn that 
fully three-fourths of the crop during the years 
referred to was disposed of in this manner in 
Dundee at prices which left a better result than 
any other crop on the farm. 
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CHATTER III. 

Next afternoon, Mr Cod f rev, in the company of 
Mr Purvey, was strolling towards the mysterious 
wooden enclosure. At the outer door Mr Purvey 
knocked. Within, there was the sound of a 
machine stealthily and softly grinding and gnaw- 
ing like a monstrous rat. Mr Purvey repeated 
his knock more loudly, and the machine, as if 
alarmed, ceased its gnawing, just as a rat might. 
Presently there came the sound of a leisurely 
footstep within ; the lock was undone, and two 
bolts withdrawn, and the door was opened about 
two inches. Through the opening a man peered, 
first with one eye, and then— as if to enjoy a 
variety of view- with the other. 

‘It’s me, John,’ said Mr Purvey, with his 
fullest and richest roll of complacency. 

‘Oh!’ said the laconic John, and opened the 
door, with a suspicious look fixed upon Mr 
Purvey’s companion. 

‘ 1 ’ve brought a scientific expert, John,’ said 
Purvey with a familiar smile, ‘to see what you Te 
about.* 

John locked and bolted the door again behind 
them. 

‘ Xo wonder,* said Mr Godfrey, ‘that Mr Lang- 
land said you were very secret about it !* 

‘Did lie say that to you?’ asked Mr Purvey, 
with a self-gra Dilatory smile. 

‘No ; to my friend, Colonel Swetenliam.* 

They entered the shanty, where was another 
man, of a more responsible and less sulky 
demeanour than John. For some time Mr God- 
frey was engrossed with the things shown and 
the explanations given by that man, and Mr 
Purvey* was engrossed with Mr Godfrey’s atten- 
tion. Mr Godfrey said little : he looked, listened, 
and examined. He was especially interested in 
lumps of dirtj crushed rock, chalk, and what not, 
that reposed on a long bench. They were shaped 
like sections of the heart or pith of an enormous 
cane— some were black as the blocks of charcoal 
of a common filter— and they bore tickets labelled 
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* 500 feet,’ ‘ 750 feet,* * 1000 feet,’ and so on. His 
examination over, Mr Godfrey turned to leave 
without saying a word, and Mr Furvey went 
out with his eyes on the ground, followed by 
Godfrey. 

‘Well, what do you think?’ asked Mr Purvey 
at once, when they were again outside the enclo- 
sure, returning towards the concrete villa. 

c It is not ver} r promising/ said Mr Godfrey, 
‘so far as it has gone. But I should judge that 
you have just hit upon the thin end, or tongue, 
of a measure.’ 

‘Just what I thought myself,’ said Mr Purvey. 

‘And I think,’ continued Mr Godfrey — ‘though 
I must give a good look round before giving a 
decided opinion — that the measure lies that way ’ 
— indicating the Fairfield Farm— ‘and not this.’ 

‘That is your opinion,’ said Purvey, stopping 
again and looking on Mr Godfrey with a wistful 
puckering of his brows — ‘subject, of course, to 
revision. I suppose you don’t know whose land 
that is ? It is not mine. It is Mr Langland’s, or 
at least his daughter’s.’ 

‘That seems a pity, doesn’t it?’ said Mr God- 
frey, and he looked as if lie anxiously awaited 
the elder’s reply. 

‘Well,’ said Mr Purvey, fixing his eye on the 
horizon and balancing his statement with his 
forefinger, ‘it is— and it isn’t. 1 should have 
liked, of course, if it had proved to be on my 
side ; but I haven’t reckoned oil it never do 
reckon on things of a speculative nature —and I 
shall be well pleased if it proves to be on Mr 
Langland’s side. It has been, indeed, with a view 
to the probability of that result that I have 
made the experiment near the border-line, for I 
thought it might chance to benefit Mr Langland 
as much as myself ; and if it benefits only him 
and not myself, I shall not complain. He is a 
worthy gentleman,’ he continued, bringing his 
eye to bear on the young man ; ‘ but lie has not 
the slightest capacity for business, and therefore 
he has a very muddled view of the dispensations 
of Providence. If this should suggest to him 
that the richest bounties of the Giver of all Good 
are not on the surface, I shall be glad.’ 

‘You would like him to understand, I suppose,’ 
said the young man, in a kind of thoughtful 
surprise, ‘ that Providence is conducted on strictly 
business principles ?* 

. ‘Well/ said the old man, with a certain irrita- 
tion, which he tried to rub from his nose with 
his ever-active forefinger, ‘ I don’t quite approve 
of that way of putting it.’ He said nothing 
more, but walked on again with his hands behind 
him ; and after a pause, Mr Godfrey again 


‘At anyrate, I understand you will feel no 
disappointment to speak of if your boring should 
show, or suggest, that Mr Langland’s field is 
valuable, and not your own ?* 

^ ‘ No disappointment at all. Why should I ? 

lie related in a very friendly and confidential 
way how he held a mortgage on the Fairfield 
Farm, not with any view of becoming finally 
possessed of it, but to draw closer jjuch ‘ friendly 
connection’ as there had always been between the 
two families— how it was the portion of Miss 
Langland — how he was interested in Miss Lang- 
land— ‘She is a good, sweet, dear girl, as, I 


daresay, you discovered 1 — and therefore interested 
in making her and her possessions as valuable as 
possible : all that he set forth with great full- 
ness, and with a subtle mixture of generous feel- 
ing and self-interest. 

% At first, Mr Godfrey listened with surprise and 
dislike, but finally with understanding. He had 
seen more of the business man in all his relations 
than had the Squire and his daughter, and he 
had considered him without prejudice ; and lie 
now perceived how readily both Miss Langland 
and her father had misunderstood Mr Purvey, 
who was, after all, a tolerably simple-minded 
creature, with a kind of sincere religious feeling 
and genuine kindly heart, subject, of course, to his 
ever-dominant commercial instincts and prepos- 
sessions. And if, in coming to that conclusion, 
Mr Godfrey was liimsolf a little prejudiced — 
well, there it was ; Mr Godfrey was himself a 
kind of business person, and, therefore, who can 
blame him ? 

He was so reassured by that conversation that 
Mr Purvey was not quite the man Mr Langland 
and his daughter supposed him to be— if such 
reassurance was necessary to the purpose with 
which he had come to Sussex — that he developed 
an enormous amount of energy. He began to 
| make a careful survey of all the ground. He 
I studied a geological map of the district ; and he 
tramped for miles around, over upland and low- 
land, considering possibilities and likelihoods, and 
making notes in such strange spots that the 
casual farmer or labourer who chanced upon him 
took him for a Government surveyor or Revenue 
officer reckoning how much more taxing the poor 
land would bear. These things done, he went 
to Mr Purvey and set forth his conclusions, which 
amounted to this— that the Fairfield Farm was 
a far more likely ground for successful boring 
than Mr Purvey ’s own ; and Mr Purvey con- 
sidered him, as if he would have liked to ask if 
he or Mr Langland had engaged him to survey 
and take stock of the situation. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Godfrey, ‘I would like to ask 
Mr Langland to let me try a boring experiment 
on that top field ; have you any objection to my 
asking him V 

‘Objection? No!’ said Mr Purvey, settling 
his glasses well on his nose to look at the young 
man (they were then in ‘ the library ’ of the con- 
crete villa). ‘Why should 1 object? But Mr 
Langland may ; firstly, because lie has, I think, 
an absurd, old-fashioned feeling that only the 
skin of the earth, so to say, is to be used for 
growing crops, and that the Almighty has not 
given us any right to pry into its bowels ; or, 
secondly, because’ — fitting together the tips of 
the fingers of both hands with a smile — ‘ Mr Lang- 
land, 1 fancy, cannot afford the expense of a 
boring operation.’ 

‘I won’t ask him to,’ answered Mr Godfrey 
promptly. ‘ I shall tell him at once that I pro- 
pose to do it at my own cost— out of mere 
scientific curiosity.’ 

‘Oh !’ said Mr Purvey, closing his hands in a 
clasp. ‘ In that case, he may not object at all : 
I should think he will not object.’ 

‘Then, of course,’ said Mr Godfrey, ‘I must 
tell him of your boring, of which he knows 
nothing yet?’ 

‘ Of course, you must,* said Mr Purvey, resett- 
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ling his glasses, and considering the young man 
again ; ‘ and you may tell him that I have kept 
it secret till I knew something certain of the 
result, for the purpose of giving him a pleasant 
surprise if the boring suggested any advantage 
to him.’ 

‘Oh, quite so/ said Mr Godfrey. ‘I’ll tell 
him.’ 

And Mr Godfrey next day went to call on the 
Squire. He was at home, and received him 
kindly, though somewhat sadly : his expedition 
to town had not been so successful as he had 
hoped it might be. 

1 1 have called on you, Mr Langland,’ said Mr 
Godfrey, when they had exchanged greetings and 
courtesies, ‘ for a special purpose.’ 

‘Yes?’ said the San ire, seeing in prospect some 
new disquietude added to his burden of anxiety, 
and setting himself firmly to receive it. 

‘I think you know,’ continued Mr Godfrey, 
‘that I came down here on business of Mr 
Purvey’s.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Squire, casting about with alarm 
if the business could concern him ; ‘I remember.’ 

‘Mr Purvey, I have found, had set going a 
boring experiment — boring for coal !* 

‘ Boring for coal V exclaimed the Squire, staring, 
and grasping the arms of his chair. ‘Goal/ -Is 
he mad V 

‘Not quite,’ answered Mr Godfrey, smiling. 
‘There is coal underneath all these downs, j r ou 
know : there can be no doubt at all about that. 
The only doubt is, “Will it pay to work it?”— 
And that was what Mr Purvey, being an ener- 
getic and daring man of business, was determined 
to test.’ 

‘Humph !’ grunted the Squire, still vigorously 
grasping the arms of his chair, as if to make sure 
he had hold of something solid, if it were only 
wood. 

‘ IT.e has kept it quiet, Mr Langland,’ continued 
Mr Godfrey. 

The Squire interrupted him : ‘ That people 
mightn’t think him cracked.’ 

‘ Not quite that, Mr Langland,’ said the other. 
‘He is the last man, I think, to be afraid of that. 
He kept it quiet, he has asked me to tell you, 
that you might have an agreeable surprise if the 
result of the experiment, when I had examined 
them, promised well for you — for your land.’ 

‘Agreeable for me! — Promised well for my 
land!’ exclaimed the Squire, transported from 
one surprise to another. ‘ And do they ?’ 

‘They do,* answered Mr Godfrey, ‘promise 
very well, indeed, for you -and nothing at all 
for himself.’ 

‘ And he has asked you to tell me that ?’ 

‘He has asked me to tell you,’ answered Mr 
Godfrey. 

‘ What dodge is he up to now ?’ asked the 
Squire, trying hard to look crafty. 

‘No dodge at all, I think, Mr Langland,’ said 
Mr Godfrey. ‘I believe he is quite sincere— in 
this, at least.’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed the Squire, shifting his chair 
and resettling himself, with a wondering eye on 
his visitor, ‘you astonish me, Mr Godfrey ! — His 
experiment is really promising for me and not for 
him, and he asked you to tell me ! — But how 
promising, Mr Godfrey ?’ he asked with a slight 
frown of suspicion. ‘ Promising of what?’ 


‘Promising of great profit,* said Mr Godfrey. 
‘You know what it would mean to find a coal 
mine on your estate.’ 

‘Yes,* said the Squirfe gloomily, ‘I know. I 
have seen the kind of thing : smoke and black- 
ness, rows of ugly cottages for miners, dead trees, 
and rowdy, drunken men, and the nearest little 

town made a pandemonium. But yet ’ he 

pondered. 

‘With proper management,’ said Mr Godfrey, 
‘most of these results maybe prevented; and a 
goodish mine would be worth to you from five 
thousand to ten thousand pounds a year.’ 

‘ So much as that !’ exclaimed the Squire with 
open eyes. ‘But but,’ he stammered, ‘how do 
you set to work to get it?’ 

‘ Well, first of all, Mr Langland,’ said Mr 
Godfrey, ‘I want you to let me try a boring 
experiment on that top field of yours close to 
Mr Purvey’s property.’ 

‘But,’ murmured the Squire, again downcast 
when he bethought him tlmt the experiment must 
cost money, ‘ will that he expensive?’ 

‘Not very. — But I wish you, Mr Langland,* 
said the young man hurriedly, ‘to let me bear 
such expense as there may be. 1 would do as 
much any day to gratify my scientific curiosity. 
And,’ he added with a smile, ‘ if we find a mine, 

I suppose you will let me have the first bid for 
the lease of the working ?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,* said the Squire, now 
rubbing his hands in excitement ; ‘ try it by all 
means.' — But 1 am forgetting. That field is part 
of my daughter’s property : I ought to consult 
her. "Will you permit me to call her in?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Mr Godfrey, with 
almost as much expectation as the Squire had 
inspired the words with. 

The Squire withdrew, returning very soon to 
sav that he found his daughter was out. 

‘ I suppose,’ said he with a feverish kind of 
wistful ness, ‘ that you want to be getting on with 
that?’ 

‘ l do,’ answered Mr Godfrey, his mind fixed 
with regret on the absence of Miss Langland. 

‘Will you come to dinner to-night? — Yes, that 
will do. Come to dinner ; and then — then we 
can discuss the matter thoroughly.’ 

An hour or two later, Kitty Langland returned. 
She and her sister had gone for a walk— there 
was little driving or riding in those days of 
household reduction— and on their return they 
had met 

‘Whom do you think, father? That Mr God- 
frey, with Mr Purvey leaning on his arm ! — 
leaning almost attectionately on his arm ! He 
seemed at first inclined to stop, but he didn’t. 
He only raised his hat, and — what do you think ? 
— blushed ! — positively blushed ! I had no idea 
that a man who has been all about the world and 
who has mixed in all sorts of good society could 
blush !’ 

‘Did he blush, do yon think, Kitty,* asked her 
father *vith a mischievous twinkle, ‘for the com- 
pany he was in, or because he was overcome with 
the sudden vision of you, my dear?* 

‘Don’t be silly, father!’ said Kitty, but she 
looked dowfl— to smoothen her gloves.— ‘But 
you seem in good spirits, dear,’ slie observed, 
raising her eyes again. 

‘Well, yes, I am,’ said her father. ‘Mr 
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Godfrey lias been here to tell me a most remark- 
able thing. I went to find you to assist in the 
interview, but you weren’t to be found.’ 

MVhat did he say?* asked Kitty timidly, while 
a glowing flush rose and suffused all her counten- 
ance to her ears. 

‘Say!’ exclaimed her father. ‘Mr Godfrey is 
an extremely clever young man, and I believe he 
is twisting that Purvey round his finger !’ 

Then her father told her the whole wonderful 
business which Mr Godfrey had come to disclose ; 
and as she listened, her wonder and her pleasure 
grew, and her gratitude to the man who had thus 
suddenly turned their anxious and gloomy out- 
look into a halcyon prospect. 

‘And he is coming to dinner to-night?’ she said, 
rising. * 1 am glad yon asked him, though I ’m 
afraid we can’t give him anything very nice at 
such short notice. — But, father,’ she added, return- 
ing after she had taken a step or two away, ‘ don’t 
you think you ought to have asked Mr Purvey 
too V 

‘Asked Purvev too?’ exclaimed the Squire. 
‘Why?’ 

* Well,’ said Kitty, ‘lie is, after all, Mr Godfrey’s 
host, and — and our neighbour, and lie really seems 
to have behaved rather nicely in this matter, 
whether Mr Godfrey has induced him to, or not ; 
and if Mr Godfrey doesn’t mind him, why should 
we? We might send a message over.’ 

‘But won’t Purvey,’ said the Squire, feeling 
his beard, ‘be in that way encouraged in those 
pretensions of his— about his son, T mean V 

‘His pretensions about his son!’ exclaimed 
Kitty contemptuously. ‘We can soon dismiss 
them— if this business turns out as Mr Godfrey 
expects !’ (Ignorant, unbusiness-like Kitty saw 
herself in the possession of from five thousand 
to ten thousand pounds a year a week or two 
thence !) ‘ I wouldn’t marry his son on any 

account now !’ 

She was conscious of the doubtful meaning ami 
emphasis of the ‘ now,’ and she glanced dubiously 
at her father. But he was intent upon this 
immediate matter of the invitation to Purvey, 
who had never yet dined in his house. 

‘ Very well,’ said he ; 1 1 ’ll send a message.’ 
And he went to write it. 


STRANGE MESSENGERS AND MODES 
OF COMMUNICATION. 

It is indeed strange to contemplate the different 
means which man 1ms employed, and the various 
methods adopted in various countries, to carry 
news, both in times of peace and in times of war. 
The first posts are said to have originated in 
the regular couriers established by Cyrus about 
550 B.C., who erected posthouses throughout the 
kingdom of Persia. Augustus was the first to 
introduce this institution among the Romans, 
31 B.C., and he was imitated by Charlemagne 
about 800 A.i). Louis XI. was the first sdvereign 
to establish posthouses in France, owing to his 
eagerness for news, and they were also the first 
institution of this nature in Europe. This was 
in 1470, or about two thousand years after they 
were started in Persia. In England in the reign 
of Edward IV. (1481) riders on posthorses went 
Staged of the distance of twenty miles from each 


other, in order to procure the king the earliest 
intelligence of the events that passed in the course 
of the war that had arisen with the Scots. A 
proclamation was issued by Charles I. in 1631, 
that ‘whereas to this time there hath been no 
certain intercourse between the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, the king now commands 
his postmaster of England for foreign parts to 
settle a running post or two between Edinburgh 
and London, to go thither and come back again 
in six days.’ 

From the earliest times fire has been used 
as a means of communication. iEschylus, 500 
B.c\, describes the communication of intelligence 
by burning torches as signals ; and Polybius, the 
Greek historian, who died about 122 B.C., calls 
the different instruments for communicating in- 
formation pyrsa , because the signals were always 
made by fire. 

A few centuries ago, beacon- fires were used to 
summon the people in cases of invasion ; and in 
the Highlands of Scotland the fiery cross was 
sent round as a signal for the clans to rally. 
The chieftain killed a goat, and having made 
a light wood-cross, he burnt the ends of it in 
the fire and extinguished them in the goat’s 
blood. This was called the Fiery Cross. It was 
given to a speedy and trustworthy courier, who 
ran at full speed with it to the next village or 
hamlet, where he gave it to the chief resident, 
mentioning at the snrne time the place of ren- 
dezvous. It was again sent forward with equal 
despatch to the next village, and so it passed 
through the whole district. Olaus Magnus men- 
tions a similar method in use among the Scandi- 
navians. The incentive message to mutiny in 
India in 1857 was conveyed by means of a 
chnpattir , a kind of native unleavened cake. 

Cardinal Wolsey, when chaplain to Henry 
VIII., was sent on a special mission to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and accomplished the re- 
turn journey between London and the Nether- 
lands in about two aud a half days. This was 
extremely fast, when we consider the state of 
the roads and the slow sea-passage between 
Dover and Calais. Robert Carey, to announce 
the death of Queen Elizabeth to King James, 
rode from London to Edinburgh, a distance of 
about four hundred miles, in three days, rest- 
ing at night. 

In the last century, running footmen were 
kept by all the county families. Sir Walter Scott 
relates liis having seen them accompanying the 
state carriage of Lord Ilopetoun. The old Duke 
of Queensberry (‘ Old Q.’) was one of the last to 
employ them. They wore a light kind of livery, 
and generally carried a pole or stick about six feet 
high ; in the top of it, which was hollow, they 
kept a little wine or a hard-boiled egg. They 
sometimes covered forty or fifty miles a day, and 
were extremely useful at a period when steam 
and electricity had not even been dreamt of. 
Such a messenger is reported to have been sent 
one evening from Hume Castle to Edinburgh on 
business for his master the Earl, lie was back 
at Hume Castle the next morning, having accom- 
plished the journey of seventy miles — thirty- 
five each way — in a single night. Another 
runner is said to have gone one hundred and. 
fifty miles in forty-two hours, to get some medi- 
cine. Even at the beginning of the present 
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century, news travelled very slowly. In 1811 
the news published in the Paris papers lmd 
taken the following number of days to reach 
Paris, the average speed being about seventy 
miles a day : from Strassburg, Lyons, and Brest, 
six days ; from Antwerp, seven ; Rome, eleven j I 
and from Madrid, twenty-one days. To realise 
what a revolution steam has created in convey- 
ing news, it is worthy of note that the mails 
from Japan were recently conveyed to London 
within twenty-two days — a little more than the 
time required eighty years ago to cover the 
distance between the Spanish and French 
capitals. 

Camels are largely used as carriers in the East ; 
they have twice the carrying- power of an ox, and 
with an ordinary load of four hundred pounds, 
can travel twelve or fourteen days without water, 
going forty miles a day. The Timbuctu or 
Maharri breed is remarkable for speed, and is 
used only for couriers, going eight hundred miles 
in eight days, with a meal of dates or grain at 
nightfall. 

From the earliest times, signals have been used 
for communicating information in warfare both 
on land and on sea. The use of fire as a means 
of signalling has already been mentioned. Eliza- 
beth had instructions drawn up for the admiral 
and general of the expedition to Cadiz, to be 
announced to the fleet when they arrived in a 
certain latitude ; this is said to have been the 
first set of signals given to the commanders 
of the English fleet. James IT., while Duke of 
York, originated a set of navy signals, which 
were systematised by” Kempenfeldfc in 1780 ; and 
a Dictionary was compiled by Sir Home Pophatn. ' 
Ml* Chappe then invented the telegraph, first used 
by the French in 1792, and two were erected 
in that country in 1810. The naval signals by 
telegraph enabled four hundred previously con- 
certed sentences to be transmitted from ship to 
ship by varying the combinations of two revolving 
crosses. Mirrors for Hashing messages from one 
eminence to another by means of the sun are 
still in use, and Hags are employed both in the 
army and navy and also in the coastguard 
service. Semaphores for signalling purposes were 
invented by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the father 
of Maria Edgeworth, in 1767. (See an article on 
the history of ‘ Early Telegraphs ’ in Chambers's 
Journal for August 31, 1889.) 

Balloons were used in war at the end of the last 
century ; they are useful in the case of besieged 
towns for conveying news beyond the enemy, and 
also for observing and reporting upon the enemy’s 
movements in a battle. In 1794, the French, 
during the war against Germany, established an 
Aerostatic Institute at Meudon, for the purpose 
of forming a corps of airostiers. During the 
battle of Fleurus, in the same year, M. Guyton 
de Morveau and Colonel Garlette ascended twice, 
and gave important information to General Jour- 
dan. The Austrians tried to destroy the balloon 
with their big guns, but were unable to get within 
range. Balloons were used during the battle of 
Solferino, and also by the Federal army near 
Washington in July 18(51. They were extremely 
useful during the siege of Paris in the Franco- 
German war. M. Duruof first managed to convey 
the mail-bags from Paris to Tours on the 23d of 
September 1870. Up to the end of February 


1871, there were sixty-four balloons sent up, 
containing ninety-one passengers, three hundred 
and fifty-four pigeons, and tliree million letters 
(weighing nine tons). Postal balloons were also 
used during the siege of Metz in the same war. 
Oil the 8th of October 1870, M. Gambetta made 
his escape from Paris in a balloon, and alighted 
safely at Rouen. 

Pigeons were frequently used as messengers 
in the olden times. At the siege of Modena by 
the Romans, pigeons were used ns letter-carriers 
between Brutus and Ilirtius. They were also 
used during the Crusades ; at the siege of Acre, 
Saladin corresponded with the inhabitants by 
this means. At the Olympian games, competitors 
frequently used this means of informing their 
friends of their victory. It is a strange coinci- 
dence, that in the last Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race, carrier-pigeons were used to send the 
sketches of the race to the Jkiily Graphic. These 
birds are largely made use of by the daily papers 
as bearers of news. Carrier-pigeons are extremely 
useful in sieges to convey letters beyond the 
enemy’s lines. Pigeons were formerly kept at 
Tyburn to inform the relatives or friends of 
a criminal of bis execution or of liis reprieve. 
Accounts of the speed arid endurance of carrier- 
pigeons would appear almost incredible were they 
not authenticated. For instance, the American 
passenger-pigeon can compass the whole Atlantic 
Ocean, and is able to fly sixteen hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours. On June 12, 1891, two 
carrier-pigeons arrived at Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, L.S.A., having flown a distance of two 
hundred and three miles in two hours twenty- 
nine minutes — giving an average speed of over 
eighty-one miles an hour. The Russians are 
beginning to realise their importance in war, and 
are training falcons to catch them. 


, B E S S I E. 

13y E. Rektoul Ehleii, Author of The ll'ny of Transgressors. 

‘You’re failin’, Ccordie ; your work is not what 
it was.’ Mrs Carr held up to the light an end 
of the web the weaver had laid on the table. 
‘It’s thin in places, and there arc knots/ she 
said. 

‘ The knots were in the yarn ; I did not make 
them : it ’s a good web/ Geordie answered with 
| conviction. He was a little man, with an irre- 
' gular-featured, dreamy face, and gray hair that 
curled in small tight knots over his head. He 
! wore a frockcoat of faded brown cloth, and 
| trousew of the same, carefully turned up at the 
i ankles. His appearance suggested an impover- 
| idled country schoolmaster rather than a working 
I tradesman. 

‘ I ’m sure you do your best/ Mrs Carr con- 
ceded generously; ‘hut your eyesight is not 
what it was. I *m not findm’ fault ; an’ I *11 take 
nothin? oH the price ; but it’s as well you should 
know you’re beginnin’ to go down the hill.* 

Geordie did not answer ; there was no good 
in arguing. His eyesight failing! Just as if 
his being stone-blind would have mattered, after 
fivc-and-forty years at the loom. 

‘There’s a power of folk send their wool to 
the big factories/ the farmers wife continued, 
Geordie having seemed to acquiesce ; ‘ but I always 
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hold by the old neighbours ; an* till your work 
gets still worse, Geordie * 

‘ It *8 a good web. I showed it to Bessie, an’ 
she said it was a good web,’ the man maintained 
stoutly. 

‘It’s not to 'be expected that Bessie would 
want to hurt your feelin’s, an’ I respect her for 
it — How is Bessie?* Having made her point, 
Mrs Carr did not wish to be needlessly cruel in 
driving it home. ‘If you *11 sit down a minute, 
1*11 put up a bit of butter an* an egg or two 
for her.* 

‘ Ah *m obledged to you, Mrs Carr.* 

*1 was very glad to hear the good news of 
Bessie, 1 she began, a few minutes hater, as she 
deposited a small covered basket with a slight 
flourish on the table. 

‘ What good news ?* 

‘Why, about her an’ Dan’l Pryce, that Bhe 
is kecpin’ company with Dan’l Pryce.’ 

‘Dan’l Pryce (Irops in of an evenin’ now an’ 
then, but there *s no Kecpin* company.* 

‘Of course not, Geordie.’ Mrs Carr burst into 
a laugh that showed all her white teeth. ‘When 
a young man goes where a young woman is, 
there *s never any kecpin’ company. It’s always 
the father the young man goes to see, an’ to 
hear about the price o* yarns an’ such. To be 
sure, it is.’ Her fat sides shook a little, and the 
frilled cap border quivered round her rosy face 
as she spoke. 

‘There’s no keepin’ company,* Geordie main- 
tained. His ideas were limited, but they were 
very definite. 

‘ Well, well ; keep your own counsel, my man ; 
folks can’t be too careful where a girl’s name is 
in question. It’s you Dan’l Pryce goes to see, 
if you will ; an* as he ’s a steady fellow, an’ come 
of a decent stock, I wish you luck of him. — 
There ; that *s the basket ; an* here ’s the money 
for the web, an’ good-day to you.* 

Mrs Carr always bewildered Geordie and 
dazzled such wits as he possessed. She was so 
fluent and so good-humoumlly positive, that 
the little limn lost himself amid her showering 
sentences. 

Geordie Dennet was not a native of Grimpat, 
but lie had settled there nigh on thirty years 
before, when times were better, work more 
liberally paid, or his productive power greater. 
Still, he did not complain ; he was able to rub 
along, and that is as much as most people attain 
to or expect. He was a widower now, with 
but one child, the Bessie referred to, a girl of 
six-and-twenty, with a plain wise face, and a 
reputation for good sense and clever management 
that was distinguished even in that practical 
community. 

That Bessie should have a lover had never 
occurred to Geordie, and that Daniel Pryce stood 
to her in that relationship was not likely to 
suggest itself. Daniel was younger than she, 
his parentage was better, and this advantage has 
its full value in rustic communities. Then his 
visits to the weaver’s cottage had never seemed 
specially directed to Bessie— and there was Mrs 

. All . the . same, when the idea was put before 
him, it did not seem so utterly unreasonable. 
The disparity between the young people was not 
so very great— three years at most, and Bessie 


was — Bessie. A sigh rose from the little man’s 
full heart and fell on the bosom of the western 
breeze. In six-and-twenty years she had never 
given him a heartache. That another man 
should see her as she was and desire her was very 
natural. 

Mrs Pryce, Daniel’s mother, was highly re- 
spected in the parish. As Mrs Carr said, Daniel 
Pryce came of a good stock, residents in the place 
for generations, and with an untarnished record 
on both sides. Mrs Pryce was a widow ; that 
her bereavement dated only two years back was 
one of the things the neighbours habitually forgot, 
for James Pryce had, through an accident, been 
bed-ridden during nearly all their married life. 
It was worse than if he hail died outright, Mrs 
Pryce said often, when discussing the matter 
dispassionately, for it added attendance on him 
to all her other troubles. 

James Pryce’s bondage lasted two decades, and 
when lie died, he spoke of heaven as green fields 
among which he would wander, a strong young 
man again. That Daniel would inherit the farm 
was a foregone conclusion ; he was the eldest, and 
birthright bulks largely in communities that are 
somewhat patriarchal. He was a good fellow, 
entirely free from small vices, but somewhat dull, 
even in the eyes of neighbours not remarkable for 
brilliancy. He was moderately tall, moderately 
good-looking, more than moderately muscular, 
entirely amiable, a man no way out of the 
common, or likely to assume heroic proportions 
in the eyes of a clever girl somewhat older than 
himself. But the fact was Bessie Dennet was 
so deeply, silently, uncon fesscdly in love with 
Daniel Pryce, that neither she nor I could put 
it into words. 

They had been keeping company three months, 
but in such a reserved, unobtrusive, brotherly 
and sisterly way, that even shrewder people than 
Geordie might have noticed nothing. Daniel 
would drop in of an evening when Bessie sewed 
or knitted by the window, or filled the quills 
with yarn for the loom, the reel gyrating noise- 
lessly under her deft manipulation like a big 
daddy-longlegs in the middle of the kitchen floor, 
and the talk would be altogether neighbourly, 
Geordie taking the chief part often. When Dan 
was going away, Bessie would sometimes accom- 
pany him to the little rustic gate that shut in 
the house and the llower-pateli from the road, and 
the pair would stand talking there a while, under 
the moonlight or the stars, while the soft breezes 
shook the alder bushes, and the landrails called 
in the standing corn. Occasionally, Dan would 
execute a small commission for Bessie in the 
market town when he went with the farm pro- 
duce, and now and then he would bring her a 
fairin’, a packet of seeds, a story-book in a 
gay cover, a ribbon for her neck. 

The Dennets’ cottage was as pretty as a picture. 
There are people in whose presence flowers seem 
to thrive. Bessie’s garden had once been a piece 
of waste ground, but now every breath that blew 
through the open door was laden with a score of 
delicate odours. Dan could not fancy a greater 
joy in existence than to sit on the window-sill 
or lean aguinst the lintel talking to the girl, 
while the bees revelled in the honeysuckle and 
the linnets twittered in the elms. lie had sown 
her initials i * mignonette in a bed just beneath 
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the window ; and if, when the seedlings first ‘ Y 

showed above the surface, both he and she saw H< 

that B. D. stood for Bessie and Daniel as well mak< 
as Bessie Dennet, and if they looked into each come 
other’s eyes, as the consciousness struck them Be 

simultaneously, what did it matter to any one let j 
but themselves, and who cared ? husk 

This had all lasted about three months, and not ‘ 0 

a word of love, not a caress had ever passed *E 

between them, when, about the same period, ‘ Y 

Geordie Dennet and Mrs Pryee heard from Tie 

different sources that their children were keeping place 
company. nave 

Daniel had dressed to go out for the evening, had 
In his attire there was that special something ‘Wei 
which signifies that a young man’s toilet has a with 
purpose in it. He came down-stairs softly, tip- lit 
toeing on the carpetless treads. At the foot of the it hi 
stairs was the seldom used best room. The door word 
stood open, which was unusual, and through it It 
came Mrs Pryce’s voice, which was more unusual silen 
still : * I want you, Daniel. 9 was ' 

The young man slopped on the threshold. TIis Wha 

mother was at the far end of the room, with her do a 
back to the light, her knitting in her hands, l lie mot! 
long end of her worsted stocking caught under one’s 
her arm. The light that lingered in the west even 
after the setting suit fell on poor Daniel’s best 1 ox, ti 
coat, his well-blacked boots, and the flower in his | he u 
button-hole. | hi ms 

Mrs Pryce looked at all this splendour deri- 1 woul 
sively. ‘ Where are you olf to P she asked with his 1 
a little disdain. men 

‘ I was minded to look in for half an hour at speal 
Geordie DennetV Dii 

*1 thought that Well, this is just what T prom 
wanted to say, Daniel Pryce, that I’m against visiti 
these goings-on. I want no sweetheartin,’ an* j resen 
no daughter-in-law ; leastways, one as old as , weav 
myself, an’ without a penny in her pocket. If when 
folks mind their business, it’s enough for them shrill 
without larkin’ o’ evenin’s. I ’in fair surprised at 
Geordie Dennet, that he would encourage any , Dji 
widow-woman’s son to waste his time an’ make : lupin 
a fool of himself ; an’ you can tell him I said ocean 
so.* I natn 

Daniel stood staring at his mother, the ruddy ; and 
colour in his face gone a kind of gray with the j that 
shock. ‘There is nothing against Bessie Dennet,* 1 had 1 
he stammered helplessly. wasti 

‘No, nothin’ at all, in her own place ; but her whei 
place is not alongside o’ my son. You can since 
tell her to-night that 1’iu not minded to allow of a 
any carryin’s-on between you.’ were 

Daniel turned and went out without a word ; it to 
but it seemed as if the very flower in his coat ing, 
lutd shrunk and shrivelled. To him his mother’s he hi 
will had always meant destiny, and it never Tl; 
struck him to dispute it. As he passed down the of hi 
lane between the hawthorn hedges, it seemed in a 
as if there was no more golden light in the move 
western sky, no flower- faces in the grass of the pock 
wayside, no bird-voices among the whispering reme 
leaves. farm 

Things had been too good to last, and Bessie of gi 
knew the end had come when she saw Daniel’s stone 
face ; but she talked commonplaces, as women the < 
cun in these dreadful crises, as much to hold on oi 
certainty aloof as to deceive onlookers. When late< 
he was going away she went with him to the gate tardj 
as usual. and < 


‘ What has happened I ’ she asked. 

He did not attempt to evade the question or 
make light of the trouble. ‘Mother thinks I 
come here toe often.* 

Bessie understood perfectly. ‘And won’t she 
let you come again — never?’ she asked a little 
huskily. 

‘ Oh yes, sometimes.* 

‘But it will be different?* 

‘ Yes, it will be different.’ 

Bessie drew a small strangled sigh. If their 
places had been reversed, she thought she would 
nave rebelled a little ; but before she spoke, she 
had accepted the woman’s part of acquiescence. 
‘Well, we can always be good friends,’ she said, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness. 

lie put out his hand and wrung hers so that 
it hurt her, and then lie turned away without a 
word. 

It is dangerous to interfere with these slow and 
silent natures. Daniel obeyed his mother, but it 
was with that obedience that is a growing revolt. 
What harm did his visits to Bessie Dennet 
do any one? His heart hardened against his 
mother. She was a cold woman, caring for no 
one’s happiness, not even her own, valuing a man, 
even if he were her own son, no more than an 
ox, thinking nothing mattered but labour. Well, 
he would labour, but after that he would please 
himself. If he could not go to the weaver’s, he 
would go to a worse place. Who could spend all 
his leisure in a dull, overcrowded kitchen, with 
men too tired, and a woman too ill-tempered, to 
speak ? 

Daniel sulked. He obeyed because he was too 
proud to do furtively anything so blameless as 
visiting Bessie Dennet, but he was not the less 
resentful and wrathful. Instead of going to the 
weaver’s, Daniel went to the public-house, and 
when his mother forbade this indignantly and 
shrilly, be only scowled at her. 

Daniel Pryce was tipsy. To be the worse for 
liquor on a fair day or a market day or on the 
occasion of a merrymaking was in the course of 
nature ; but to be tipsy early in the afternoon 
and with your work all undone was so disgraceful 
that none of the Pryces could stand it. The mother 
had her say ; then Reuben spoke about drunken 
wastrels ; and Caleb, the youngest, wondered 
where folks found the money to get drunk on, 
since for his part he never could feel the price 
of a smoke in his pocket. The three brothers 
were working together unstacking corn to remove 
it to the barn for threshing. Without answer- 
ing, Daniel threw down the long fork with which 
he had been working, and left the field. 

Things were too bail to tolerate, and his shame 
of himself was a large factor in them. He felt 
in a bad way towards the whole world, as he 
moved aimlessly along the road, his hands in his 
pockets, his chin fallen on his breast. It was a 
remote^ country road, disused, except by the local 
farmers, since the making of the highway. Tufts 
of grass grew here and there amid the paving- 
stones, and briars flung their long arms across 
the gaping dutches. Dauiel threw himself down 
on one of these tufts, and soon fell asleep. It was 
late October weather, and though there was a little 
tardy sunshine in the air, the earth was damp 
and cold. Daniel sighed in a strangled way now 
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and then, as the chill struck to his bones, but he 
did not awake. 

Bessie Deunet was on her way to a neighbour- 
ing farm for her daily milk supply when she 
found the man she loved asleep like a tramp by 
the wayside. She did not cry, the pain she felt 
was too acute for that ; she only said to herself 
half aloud : c They have done him more harm 
than 1 should. * 

When she spoke to Daniel, he sat up. ‘Its 
you, Bessie/ he said dully. 

‘Yes. You must not sleep here, Daniel ; you 
might take your death from it, or the lever, iike 
your father. Get up and come home/ 

He rose obediently, and went with her. ‘We 
never see each other now/ he said fretfully. 

‘ I don’t think that ’a my fault, Daniel.’ Bessie’s 
smile was like tears. 

‘ Has anybody told you that I ’in — goin’ to the 
bad?’ 

‘You mustn’t go, Daniel/ Bessie said firmly. 
‘You are too good and fine a man ’ — here her voice 
went low — ‘to let any trouble turn you into a 
sot for the children to point at.’ 

He started as though a whip had struck him, 
and opened his lips as if to speak, but no sound 
came. 

‘ We don’t make our troubles less by beginning 
to live wrong/ she went on. ‘ We must try and 
be brave, no matter what happens/ 

‘It’s about you/ he said huskily. 

‘Do you think that makes a difference? I 
don’t just see what harm we did you, my father 
and I ; but if your mother thinks we did, maybe 
she knows best ; anyway, you must be a man, 
Daniel/ 

A month later, a nine days’ wonder had begun 
in the parish, for Daniel Pryee had sailed for 
America. He took the price of his passage and a 
small outfit as his inheritance, and the farm would 
be Reuben’s. It was chiefly Bessie’s doing, her 
conception of what would be best for the mail for 
whom her love had that protective element with- 
out which love is not wholly love. To have new 
surroundings, new interests, to escape keen eyes 
and harsh judgments, that would be best for 
Daniel. But oh, the difference to her, when he 
was gone ! lie came to say good-bye to Bessie, 
but he said nothing but good-bye, with lips that 
twitched a little ; and 4 Thank you ’ for her 
keepsake. 

He wrote two or three letters after he landed, 
the painful, dumb letters of the illiterate, saying 
he was well, hoping she was the same, adding that 
| he had got work, and that the country was very 
large and fine ; and then silence dropped like a 
pall between him and home. 

Bessie wrote several times after he had ceased 
to answer —letters but little more eloquent than 
his own, and then she ceased to write also. 

The dull days succeeded each other at Grim- 
pat, and the seasons came and went, the flowers in 
the garden budded and bloomed and died, jpid the 
simple routine of life went on at the cottage below 
the hill, but no young step stopped at the gate, 
no brown face smiled over the half-door. Daniel 
had been disinherited aud transported, just for 
loving her. 

Thoughts like this are fatal when one is not 
vey. strong. Bessie came of a weakly race ; 
vitality does not grow robust at the loom. In the 


second summer she went about her work less 
vigorously, lost flesh a little, aud had now and 
then long spells of idleness, her hands lying limp 
in her lap. For a time she put a good face on 
things, never complained, pretended not to feel ; 
but oy-and-by there was no good in pretending 
when her whole aspect cried out. 

Geordie grew anxious ; he had lost two other 
children just like this, failing, never complaining, 
dying at the last. If Bessie went too, he did not 
know what he should do. The neighbours began 
to condole with him, telling him how good Bessie 
was, just as if lie of all the world bad not the 
best right to know that. When it became almost 
beyond question that Bessie would die, then 
every one became very kind, called often to cheer 
her up, sent little presents, and said only what 
was best of her. Even Mrs Pryce bestirred her- 
self ; she had no grudge against Geordie Dennet 
or his daughter : on the whole, they had behaved 
very well, and had said no evil of her, or dropped 
an unkind word when Daniel went away. 

Regarding Daniel, Mrs Pryce was not wholly 
satisfied. He had been a good son, had never 
thwarted her except in that one matter of going 
away. Reuben was different, was more master- 
ful, had a will of his own, was not disposed 
to ask advice, nor always to take it when given. 
There were times when the mother recalled 
Daniel’s ways with a new tenderness, and missed 
him strangely. 

Meantime, while the longing for him grew 
and grew at home, Daniel was forgetting, it is 
inevitable ; change is such an enlargement, and 
the new life was pleasant. He was only a farm- 
hand where he had gone — but the work was far 
lighter than he had often done at home ; the 
splendid machines, which he soon learned to 
manage skilfully, were a constant delight to him, 
and the weekly wage a great gratification, he 
having had so little money of his own in his life. 
Then there was a pretty and buxom girl in 
the farm kitchen, who saw no reason why she 
should not make frank overtures to Daniel : farm- 
hands did just as well married as single when 
one could manage the dairy, and the other the 
harvest ; a house was easily run up in a week 
or two, and people were happier married, it gave 
a permanency to things. And Daniel heard and 
pondered — and forgot. But that was before he 
saw in New England a Star of Bethlehem, the 
flower he remembered growing abundantly round 
the old sun-dial in Bessie’s garden at home. 
What memories came bock to him in a rush as 
he saw it— the gray blue sky; the long grass 
swaying with a liquid motion and a sheen of silk 
as the breeze rustled it ; the scented breath of 
the clover meadows ; the tweet of the sparrows 
on the eaves ; but above all a plain good face 
full of an unutterable affection for him ! He 
gave a husky cry and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Mrs Pryce had called to see Bessie. She had 
come once or twice before ; this time she brought 
a few flowers, a bachelor’s button or two, a cluster 
of dwarf roses, a bunch of the crucifer, called 
rockets in country places, a blade or two of 
ribbon-grass. Mrs Pryce was growing kind and 
pitiful because she thought the end was very 
near. To Btrsie her little manifestations* were 
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doubly touching because they were so awk- ness from us ; he would have been no worse son 
ward. to you in your old age for anything ever we said 

‘I just said I’d come to-day whatever hap- to him. But you did not care for that; to your 

pened/ the visitor said, seating herself on the mind it was better to drive him to drink an* 

edge of the chair and looking at the girl’s thin out of the country, than that we should be 
face sharply. ‘The busy season is coinin’ on friends. Well, you’ve had your will; we’re 
now, and I might have difficulty in gettin’ away not friends any longer ; but don’t ask me to feel 

again till ’twas too late, maybe.’ for you, for I don’t, and I can’t.’ 

°‘I , m better/ Bessie said deprecatingly. She Mrs Pryce was not angered, scarcely surprised, 
was used to these frank references to her own She listened to Bessie as to a fractious child, 

end, and was- not conscious that they pained said: ‘There, there!’ at intervals in a soothing 

her. way, sighed heavily when Bessie ended, and said 

‘Yes, that’s always the way with decline,’ Mrs then, in a complaining tone, ami more to herself 
Pryce answered with the kindest intentions — than the girl: ‘it’s hard to know what to do 
‘one day better, another day worse, another day for the best many a time. One speaks a word 
better, and then, poof ! out you go.’ in haste, and things follow it that one never 

Bessie quivered a little, and the hand that thought of.’ 

held Mrs Pryce’s posy shook. Bessie did not answer ; she was weak and 

‘It’ll be dreadful lonely for your father at trembling, but the tears only glittered on her 
his age, you know/ Mrs Pryce went on mourn- lashes, and did not fall. Whatever came of it, 
fully. ‘Me and Mrs Bridges was just talkin’ it she wus glad to have spoken her mind once to 

all over last night, and we did say that somethin’ this hard old woman. 

ought to be done to put him in a right way when After a time, Mrs Pryce rose, and with a 
lie’s left. He’s up in years, to be sure; but commonplace or two, took her leave ; then Bessie 
there’s many a girl in the country that’s that ! gave way to her emotions, and cried as if her heart 
too, an’ yet "would make him comfortable when j would break. What a world it was ! It was 
you’re gone, an’ be a good wife to him. lie’s ; no great grief to leave it, with its mistakes and 
a bit easy -go in’, you know, an’ not likely to think j cruelties and pain. It was these that mattered, 
of wliat’s best for himself ; but if you would j not the living or the dying, which happened to 

speak to him, for his good ’ j all alike. Bessie was very simple, very inexperi- 

.‘lhn not so sure that I won’t get better, Mrs | e need, very illiterate; but she had grasped a 
Pryce/ poor Bessie said. j truth that often eludes the wise and learned : 

‘My dear, I’m sure we all hope you will/ , that life is meant to be very satisfactory and 
Mrs Pryce said, with a hearty intonation of j serene, if only we would not complicate it need- 
doubt ; ‘but don’t set your mind on it. Life is j lessly fur each other and ourselves. In the calm 
not a thing to he set" on, when the Lord has , that followed that burst of storm, Bessie saw 
decreed to take it from us. I’m sure if I had things clearly, saw that she stood at the grave’s 
died when I was young I would have been saved I edge, and did not care very much whether she 
many a hard day an’ many a sad heart, what ; went down or backwards— saw the ugly things 
with my man ill, an’ the farm an’ beasts to J that spoil life— the tyranny, the pride, the spite ; 
see after, an’ the children to bring up. The | and the fair things, love, loyalty, generosity, truth, 
Lord knows what a time I’ve had. An’ what that make it worth living — saw that it is not 
does it come to in the end ? Look at my sons | always the bad people that crush others, but 
after all I’ve slaved for them! Daniel at the 1 just as often the good, in a bad mood. Her 
world’s end, an’ Reuben minded to think he heart went out suddenly in a rush of tenderness 
knows everything better’ll I do.’ towards that bygone might-have-been. Now 

‘lias there been no new letter from Daniel?’ that she knew his mother better, she understood 
Bessie asked, the little tremor in her voice per- all that she, Bessie, must have been to Daniel, 
ceptible to herself, iu spite of her efforts. In the harsh, hard-working household into which 

‘No. Maybe I’ll never see or hear of him he had been born, wliat chance had he of loving 
again. Why, Bessie, if he’d married you, an’ anything? 

stayed at home, ’twoulda’t have been half us And then she sat up suddenly, and the red 
bad.* Hushed in her face like ilaine. She was experi- 

She had no intention of being either coarse cured enough now to he able to minimise the 
or cruel ; she simply spoke out of her own full J daily shock of Reuben Pryce’s footfall passing 
heart, as is the rural way, without thought of the gate, but it always thrilled her to the heart, 
her companion’s point of view. it sounded so like Daniel’s. This time it did' 

‘But lie did not marry me, you see, and he’ll not pass; it paused, came slowly up the path 
never want to, now. You ’vo had your troubles, among the (lowers, and entered at the door. 

Mrs Pryce, but I can’t say I’m sorry for you/ Bessie rose and stood, a frail figure, against the 
Bessie said. She had been stung intolerably, high chair-back, ami Daniel came forward and 
and she revolted more suddenly because of her laid his great hand on her thin shoulder and 
weakness. ‘ You had a good son, who never gave said, yptli a terrible cry in his voice: ‘What 

you a sore heart or a shamed face, till you took have they done to you, oh my dear, inv dear — 

shame out of what was no shame. He worked what have they done to you V 

like a horse, that’s what he did, from he was ‘Hush! Don’t be frightened ; I'm better/ She 

able to stand, and all the diversion ever he asked sat down and took his hand between hers and 
was to look in for an hour at our house when held it. ‘I was very ill; but I’ll live, now 
his work was over. An’ our company was safe you have come back/ 

company, Mrs Pryce, whether it was grand or And she did live, grew strong, and even pretty, 
not. file never learned to think worse of good- the neighbours said. 
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Mrs Pryce behaved generously. She wanted 
Daniel at home now, and she iwulc promises and 
overtures, would have conceded a great deal, or 
thought she would have done so ; but Daniel 
had travelled, his horizon had widened. Grimpat 
was not in his eyes what it had been, nor the 
farm a great inheritance. He wanted Bessie, 
but he wanted to go away then, parting peaceably 
with every one. Mrs Pryce gave them a grand 
wedding ; and the young couple left for the vessel 
that was to take them abroad. Geordic sailed 
with them ; and in one of the few letters lie 
wrote home to tell how prosperous they all were : 
he said Daniel’s garden was half full of the Star of 
Bethlehem. 


IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. j 

There are but few sections of the civilised world 
where a man’s memory will be carried back to 
the days of his grandfather as vividly as in the 
mountainous districts of the Southern States, 
where, until recently, the distiller of moonshine | 
whisky has carried on his illegal occupation in ; 
defiance of the Government, but where to-day the I 
enterprising Yankee capitalists, assisted by their j 
English colleagues, are biuily engaged in building I 
towns and factories. Among the many interest- ! 
ing features which will present themselves to the 
mind of an inquisitive visitor, the most prominent 
probably are the peculiarities in speech. Here 
the white and coloured natives ‘tote’ a burden 
instead of carrying such; a man is * powerful ’ 
weak instead of very weak ; ‘ right smart chance ’ 
of rain falls instead of a severe rain-storm ; the 
baby is quite ‘peart’ instead of being in good 
health and lively ; you ‘ reckon ’ such will 
happen instead of expecting or thinking it ; you j 
go to a ‘burying 5 instead of a funeral ; the miner j 
‘raises’ ore instead of mining it, and is called 
an ‘ore-raiser’ instead of a miner; the gardener 
‘ grabbles * potatoes instead of digging them; the 
surveyor uses ‘staubs’ instead of stakes; the 
housewife bakes a * pone ’ of bread instead of a 
loaf. 

Another feature of interest is the religious 
sentiment which apparently prevails throughout, 
especially during that season of the year imme- 
diately preceding the gathering or harvesting of 
the crops. Every settlement, though it may not 
be provided with a schoolhouse, has its church 
or meeting-house, where services are held on the 
Sabbath, and where, during the season I refer to, 
protracted meetings or revivals are carried on 
day after day and night after night, as long 
as the interest manifested by the congregation 
and the strength of the preacher will warrant. 
These meetings are regularly attended by every 
one in the neighbourhood, many travelling to 
and fro to each service in the ox-wagons used on 
the farms, into which a merry crowd will seat 
themselves, including the entire family, with often 
three generations represented. A stranger meet- 
ing the outfit on the road would imagine that 
a party of picnickers had been encountered, and 
he would be excusable in such a supposition. 
For while of course many attend these meetings 
from purely religious motives, yet many also go 
because such are the only variety of entertain- 
ment known in the neighbourhood. To the 
young men and maidens an opportunity for 


courting is presented on the road to and from 
the meeting-house ; but once arrived there all 
levity must cease, because it is the custom of the 
country to separate the sexes, the men occupying 
one side of the church, the women the opposite 
side. At such meetings, after singing several 
hymns and listening to a long sermon or exhorta- 
tion, in which every argument likely to produce 
an impression on Ins congregation is resorted to 
by the preacher, the opportunity is offered for 
members to give expression to their feelings, or 
desire to become identified witli the church. 
Another feature of interest are the ‘ all-day sing- 
ings,’ held at irregular intervals lit the churches, 
when, by arrangements previously made, a certain 
Sabbath is set apart for an ‘all-day singing.’ 
This will attract a crowd of the younger as well 
as older residents of not only the immediate 
neighbourhood but also from distant settlements. 

1 After the regular services in the morning are 
j concluded, the entire congregation gather in some 
grove near by — usually every church has a beauti- 
' ful grove of shade-trees and spring of pure 
1 crystal water in its immediate vicinity — where 
; the baskets of provision brought for the occasion 
j arc opened and every one enjoys a regular picnic 
I dinner. After partaking of the refreshments, the 
| people again assemble in the church, and for 
hours indulge in singing gospel hymns and songs 
of praise. 

Another custom worthy of mention is the care 
of the neighbourhood graveyards by the inhabit- 
ants of the settlement ; when, by arrangement, a 
certain day is set apart for all to assemble at the 
church, bringing the necessary tools to clean up 
the graveyard. Baskets of provision arc brought 
on such occasions, and the features of a picnic 
j are added, which rob the manual labour to be 
! performed of much of its appearance of regular 
work, and make it instead an occasion of pleasant 
social intercourse as well as an exhibition of 
reverence for deceased friends. 

While in these mountainous sections there is 
much ignorance because of inadequate educational 
facilities, yet in no section of country will a 
visitor find a heartier or more hospitable welcome 
than at the homes of these people, who so con- 
servatively preserve the social customs and 
manners of their forefathers. 


IN THE DAWNING. 

With dimpled hands enfolded on her breast, 

And lily lids o’ershading violet eyes 
In wondrous sleep, my little baby lies, 

Like a wee birdie, in her warm white nest. 

Outside, above a hill’s dawn-purpled crest, 

All radiant gold, the summer sun doth rise, 

A glad lark, singing, to the^lue heaven flies. 

My baby smileth softly in her rest. 

Straightway a sunbeam fallcth on her face, 

As if it were God’s answering smile of light, 

And lo ! two violets are blossoming 
All dewily— as violets bloom in spring. 

Two lily lids are folded out of sight— 

My baby wakes, beneath God’s smile of grace. 

Alice Furlong. 
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SOME POINTS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
The Common Law of England holds him guilt- 
less who has taken another’s life in such circum- 
stances as show justifiable homicide, excusable 
homicide, homicide by misadventure, or homicide 
by chance-medley ; and the statute declares, 
affirming it, That no punishment shall be in- 
curred by any person who shall kill another by 
misfortune or in his own defence or in any other 
manner without felony : in either of the cases 
given, the so-called Right of Self-defence may 
arise. That right of self-defence, although recog- 
nised by statute, is not absolute ; it is a conces- 
sion which, if used for retaliative or revengeful 
purposes, or for reprisals, affords no excuse. 
The cardinal principle should be that he who 
is unwilling to risk his acts of self-defence being 
questioned in a court of law should not take the 
law into his own hands. 

Persons are more disposed to commit the fatal 
act of self-defence in the cases of burglary 
and attempts at robbery from the person with 
violence. There exists a very prevalent idea that 
the malefactors may be done to death, may be 
shot at like vermin, under those circumstances, 
without fear of consequences ; but when the sub- 
ject is examined it does not appear at all clear 
how far firearms or deadly weapons may be used 
fpr defensive purposes, inasmuch as the guiding 
statements of judges and of various experts in 
criminal law are of very general application ; and 
after those views have been exhausted, reliance 
can only be placed upon a jury to safeguard him 
who has, with reasonable grounds, taken the law 
into his own hands in such circumstances, should 
serious results ensue therefrom. 

In this connection we must remember that the 
law presumes when human life is taken that the 
killing was unlawful, with or without malice as 
the facts may show. We will suppose that a 
householder, in shooting at a suspicious-looking 
stranger who has secretly entered his house late 
at night, and whom he believes to be a burglar, 
kills him. The householder will say : 4 1 am 
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justified. My house is my castle, to defend 
against the intrusions of burglars and thieves.’ 
But his self-defence raises the important ques- 
tion, had he reasonable grounds for supposing the 
stranger he shot to be a burglar? lie will be 
tried, and a jury, in all the circumstances of the 
case, will consider the reasonableness of his belief. 
If he had reasonable grounds, they will acquit 
him ; if, in their opinion, he had not, the verdict 
in all probability will be manslaughter. And all 
this, a querist may say, for defending my house 
and my property ! 

It is so, human life being considered as too 
sacred to be lightly taken, although it may be 
thought that a burglar found in a criminal act 
has as nearly as possible surrendered his right to 
have his life held sacred. 

There are curious cases in legal annals demon- 
strating the danger of using weapons under the 
fear of burglary being attempted, and attacking 
a believed-to-be burglar. One of such cases is of 
comparatively recent date, and arose as follows : 
‘A woman living in a cottage on Bridgemarsli 
Island, a lonely spot on the coast of Essex, was 
disturbed one dark afternoon in the month of 
December by hearing, as she supposed, persons 
attempting to break into the house. Becoming 
greatly alarmed, she sent for some neighbours’ 
help. A man and two sturdy lads came to her. 
They looked about the premises, but could find 
no one ; and ultimately the man left ; but at the 
persuasion of the frightened cottager, the two lads 
agreed to stay that night and guard the premises. 
Before he left, the man advised her to load the 
gun she had in the cottage, and if any one came, 
to fire. A short time before midnight, voices 
were heard outside the cottage. One of the lads 
went oiij; and placed himself on the sea-wall 
within a few yards of the cottage ; he was followed 
by the other lad, holding the gun. Without the 
least warning, a man jumped up from behind the 
wall, and seizing the first lad by the throat, threw 
him on to his knees. His cries for help were 
heard by the lad who held the gun, and he called 
out several times, “ If you don’t say who you are, 
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I *11 fire.” No response was made ; and lie finally 
fired, fatally wounding the man. It was then 
found, to the horror of the lads, that the wounded 
man was the son of the proprietor of a neigh- 
bouring brickfield, who was watching his father’s 
ducks ; and hearing the two lads come out, and 
for the purpose of frightening them only, had 
jumped up and seized one of them by the throat. 
A doctor was procured ; but the wounded man 
died next morning. The lad who fired the gun 
was put upon his trial for manslaughter, when 
the jury returned a verdict of not guilty.’ 

The point to be gleaned from this case is in the 
statement of the judge, ‘that it was a dangerous 
doctrine to go forth from one of Her Majesty’s 
judges that a person was justified in using a gun 
under such circumstances. 9 Ordinary intelligence, 
however, would see every element of justification 
therein ; but we know that to fire a gun to 
frighten is not permitted by law. 

Well-known writers on criminal law say that in 
cases of felony committed — which term includes 
burglary, housebreaking, and rubbery from the 
person — if the offender will not suffer himself to 
be arrested, but stands upon his defence, or flees, 
so that he cannot possibly be apprehended alive 
by those who pursue him, he may be lawfully 
killed by them. This is justifiable homicide. And 
so, where an attempt is made to murder or to 
rob or to commit burglary, if the attack be made 
by the assailant with violence and snrpri.se, the 
party attacked may lawfully put him to death. 

From this it would seem that before a burglar 
or robber may be wounded, his arrest must be 
attempted, if lie does not show fight or flee ; but 
this is not so to the full extent, as the follow- 
ing leading, though old, case will show. These 
are obviously pf greater authority than expert 
opinions. ‘A man’s servant had secretly pro- 
cured the help of another servant, a stranger, in 
her household work, and one night about twelve 
o’clock, the master being in bed, the former was 
about to let the latter out of the house. Think- 
ing she heard thieves attempting to break into 
the house, the former went and told her master 
so. He took his drawn sword, and the servant, 
fearing the help should be seen, thrust her into 
the buttery. The mistress seeing the help there, 
and not knowing her, conceived her to be the 
thief, and called to her husband, who entered the 
buttery in the dark, and lunging with his sword, 
wounded the help in the chest, causing death. 
He was tried ; but the judges ruled this to be 
misadventure only.’ 

A mere trespass without felonious intent, how- 
ever provoking and irritating, will not justify 
or excuse the use of deadly weapons in defence 
of property, as the following case shpws : ‘ A 
person was greatly annoyed by strangers trespass- 
ing upon his farm, and he repeatedly gave full 
notice that he would shoot any one who did so. 
He at length discharged a gun a person who 
was trespassing, and wounded him in the thigh, 
which led to erysipelas, and the man died. The 
shooter was indicted for murder, found guilty, 
and executed. But if the owner had used a 


weapon, such os a stick, and death had ensued, 
this would still have been manslaughter ; for the 
owner of the property had no lawful right to 
use any weapon to beat off a mere trespasser; 
and giving notice of his intentiou to commit an 
uuluwful act did not cover the consequences of 
that act.* 

We are not, however, without authoritative 
judicial guidance as to the lengths we are per- 
mitted to go in self-defence : we find that Mr 
Baron Garrow is reported to have said in one 
case, that any person set by his master to watch 
a garden or yard is not at all justified in shooting 
at or injuring in any way persons who may come 
into these premises even m the night ; and if 
he saw them go into his master's henroost, he 
would still not be justified in shooting them. He 
ought, first, said the learned Baron, to see if he 
could not take measures for their apprehension. 
But here the life of the prisoner was threatened ; 
and if he considered his life in actual danger, he 
was justified in shooting the deceased, as lie has 
done. But if, not considering his own life in 
danger, he rashly shot this man, who was only a 
trespasser, he will be guilty of manslaughter. 

Another very learned judge once summarised 
the law of self-defence in his address to the jury 
in the following terms : * A civil trespass will not 
excuse the firing of a pistol at a trespasser in 
sudden resentment or anger. If a person takes 
forcible possession of another man’s premises so 
as to he guilty of a breach of the peace, it is 
more than a trespass. It is so also if a man 
with force enters into the dwelling of another. 
But a man is not authorised to fire a pistol on 
every intrusion or invasion of his house. He 
ought, if he lias a reasonable opportunity, to 
endeavour to remove him without having recourse 
to the last extremity. But the making an attack 
upon a dwelling, and especially at night, the law 
regards as equivalent to an assault on a man’s 
person ; for a man’s house is his castle ; and 
therefore, in the eye of the law, it is equivalent 
to an assault.’ 

Oil this we would remark, that a simple tres- 
pass is a totally different tiling from a burglary : 
the former is not a felony, the latter is. 

In a book of old law reports, a supposititious 
case is put thus by a learned judge as to a mere 
trespass : ‘ If B enters a house, and A gently lays 
his hands upon him to turn him out — which, 
parenthetically, we may say is the proper act at 
first— and then B turns upon him and assaults 
him, and A kills him — not being otherwise able 
to avoid the assault or retain his lawful possession 
— it would have been in self-defence.’ 

The crucial test, it will be seen, of the justi- 
fiableness of the act of self-defence is its general 
reasonableness under the surrounding circum- 
stances, and this is of equal application to self- 
defence from burglars ns to other classes of 
criminal assailants with violence. 

It deserves to be mentioned that some insurance 
offices now undertake ‘ burglary and robbery in- 
surances 9 at premiums varying from two shillings 
and sixpence to five shillings per cent ; and large 
numbers of the public are said to be taking advan- 
tage of the system. A burglar’s visit need not 
therefore, in such cases, necessarily mean a loss 
to the householder. This is certainly an improve- 
ment on old order of things, and perhaps it 
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living in the house with her ! He (Uncle Harrv) 
had been delayed before he had been admitted ; 
the landlady had seemed flustered ; and there 
was lurking by the fender-corner a pair of slip- 
pers that were obviously too large for Isabel’s 
own feet ! Suffield had pooh-poohed that report 
the first time it was made, but when it was 
repeated he resolved to find out the truth of the 
matter at once. Uncle Harry had called on 
Isabel about tea-time : after dinner, he and Suf- 
field set out to call on her again, leaving Mrs 
Suifiehl to suppose that they were going down to 
the House of Commons together. 

Isabel and her father sat at supper. Isabel was 
at ease, for she expected no visitor, unless Ains- 
worth or Doughty should come in before bedtime; 
and her father was in the serenest of moods, for 
he had that day written a review of a book which 
Ainsworth had brought him. They sat thus, 
talking of books and interested in their talk — for 
Isabel found her father’s remarks acute and 
skilled, and her father found hers fresh and un- 
conventional— when there came a knock at the 
street door, and an instant or two after the 
sitting-room door was opened and in stepped her 
two uncles. Her father sat facing the door, and 
her uncles stopped as soon as they had entered, 
with their eyes fixed on him. 

‘Oh/ said Uncle Harry, and there was a note 
of suppressed anger and contempt in his voice, 
which at once roused Isabel’s spirit. ‘It’s you- 
is it V 

Her father did not answer, but he glanced at 
Isabel, as in surprise and reproach, as if he 
would say ; ‘Have you done this! Have you 
brought these terrible men down on me V 

Isabel rose and placed chairs for her uncles. 
‘Won’t you sit down— both of you ?’ she said. 

Uncle George shook his head sadly : his usually 
ruddy tint had sunk into a purplish gray ; Uncle 
Harry paid no heed to her words : he was pale as 
death, the pupils of his eyes seemed reduced to 
glittering pin-points, and his hands trembled. 
Seeing them all standing, John Raynor rose too — 
apparently out of the merest instinct of polite- 
ness : he stood nearly a head taller than his 
brother. It was clear there was no lack of recog- 
nition on either side. 

‘It is a very long time since we have met, 
Harry,’ said John, holding out his hand. 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, disregarding the proffered 
hand; ‘it is twenty- five years. And once again 
it is the cause of a woman that brings us to- 
gether/ 

On hearing that, Isabel started and turned, and 
met her father’s pleading eyes, which seemed to 
ask, ‘What does this mean?’ 

‘What are you doing here?’ asked Harry, with 
his eyes still fixed on his brother. ‘What mis- 
chief have you done ? — or are you contriving ? 
You are my brother ! It is wonderful ! And — 
God forgive me ! — I hate you more than any 
living thing !’ 

‘Uncle Harry! — Uncle Harry!’ cried Isabel. 
‘What has come to you that you say such 
horrible things ! Why don’t you sit down and 
talk quietly, and be friendly wtyli us ? You 
are brothers— sons of the same parents : are you 
not ashamed that a brother sliould speak so 
bitterly, and feel so bitterly, to a brother?’ 

‘No 1 1 am not !’ answered Unc.le Harry. His 


glance lighted on her an instant, and then re- 
turned to his brother. 

‘You don’t know wlmt used to be between 
them, my dear,’ said Suffield in Isabel’s ear. 
‘It always drives Harry mad when he thinks 
of it !’ 

‘You took my wife from me !’ continued Uncle 
Harry to his brother. 

‘Not your wife, Ilarry,’ said Suffield, laying 
his hand on his shoulder with a kindly prasp : 
‘ your sweetheart only. Gome ; be just if you 
can’t be reasonable.’ 

‘She had promised to be my wife, and she 
would have been !’ said Harry without turning 
his head. ‘You took my wife,’ he continued, ‘and 
now you take your daughter ! — her daughter !’ 

John Raynor had listened to him, standing 
half-dazed with his hands crossed before him. 
lie now stepped forward again with his hand 
out. ‘Is there never to be an end,’ ho asked, 
‘of that subject— that unfortunate subject — 
between us, Hurry?’ 

‘Why are you here?’ continued Ilarry. ‘Are 
you come to ruin and kill her daughter, as you 
ruined and killed her?’ 

John Raynor sat down and dully listened, while 
his hand clutched aimlessly at the table : lie was 
deathly pale, and his lips and his limbs were 
twitching convulsively. 

His daughter came to his relief, and stood 
behind him, with her hands on his shoulders. 
‘Uncle,’ she said quietly, but with a vibration 
of anger in her voice, ‘you must not talk like 
that ! I have let you go on too long ! I am 
responsible for my father being here ! I brought 
him to live with me, and I know what I am 
doing !’ 

‘You do not ! You do not, foolish girl !’ cried 
her uncle. ‘lie will insinuate himself into your 
confidence ! He will flatter you into the belief 
that you are the very cleverest woman in all this 
world ! And all the time he will torture your 
mind and soul with hopes of great things — hopes 
which never will be fulfilled ! And he will live 
upon you ! — live upon you ! What is it that 
women find in him ? She was infatuated, as you 
are ! I was preparing to give her all I had, 
when he came with nothing in his hand, and yet 
she put her hand in his and went away with him 
— to poverty and death ! I am ready to give 
you all I have ; but no : be comes, not to 
give, but to take, and you receive him with open 
arms!* 

‘ It won’t do, my dear !’ said Isabel’s father, 
starting to his feet suddenly. ‘I mustn’t do 
that ! I must go away ! I must go away at 
once ! I ’ll go to Alexander ! Where are my 
boots? Will you be so good as ask for my boots, 
my dear?’ 

‘Uncle Harry, you must go away !’ said Isabel, 
with her hand firmly clasped on her father’s 
wrist. ‘ Go away, please ! — Take him away, 
Uncle George !’ 

Before he went, Uncle George came to John 
Raynor with a peculiar mellowness of both voice 
and eyes and took him by the hand. ‘Well, 
John,’ said he, ‘let bygones be bygones; and 
be a good man. You’ve got a dear daughter 
there— as good a girl as ever was. I’ll see you 
again soon.’ * 

He took Ujjtcle Harry ’s arm, who put his hand 
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to liis head and then to his heart, and walked 
away with him submissively and in silence. 

That night Uncle Harry sent out a telegram 
to his nephew : ‘ Send me Daniel at once for a 
few weeks.’ 


BECLAIMING THE ZUIDER ZEE. 

Holland is about to acquire additional territory, 
and that neither by conquest nor colonisation. 
The Zuider Zee, that great expanse of water, 
half bay, half lake, created six centuries ago by 
storm and flood at the expense of the mainland, 
is to be reclaimed and converted into arable land. 
The idea of this stupendous undertaking has 
been germinating in the minds of generations of 
Dutchmen, but only took definite shape about 
forty years ago, when the successful reclamation 
of the Haarlem Lake demonstrated the practica- 
bility of the enterprise. The Haarlem affair was, 
of course, a trifle compared with the present 
project ; but as the conditions and methods of 
operation, although on widely different scales, 
are practically similar, the results of the smaller 
operation afford a more or less reliable standard 
by which to calculate the cost of the present 
scheme and an approximate estimate as to the 
value of the reclaimed land. 

The Haarlem Lake covered an area of so veil ty- 
four square miles, and was converted at a cost 
of one and a quarter millions sterling, or about 
twenty-seven pounds per acre. The land was 
immediately sold at an average price of forty-five 
pounds per acre, and is now worth not less than 
one hundred and seventy — a result which spoke 
eloquently to the keen commercial instincts of 
the Hollanders in favour of the new scheme. 
The site of the Haarlem Lake at the present day 
is intersected by a network of canals, and affords 
an abundant subsistence to its ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

For the better understanding of the subject, a 
glance at the physical condition ami history of 
the sea provinces of the Netherlands is necessary, 
and not uninteresting. 

The low-lying coasts of Germany and Holland 
bordering on the North Sea are protected from the 
onslaughts of the waves by a double line of defences 
— one natural, the other artificial. The former 
consists of a chain of islets extending from the 
Zuider Zee to the Danish peninsula. These islets 
are the remains of the former coast-linc. Ages 
ago, before the waters of the Atlantic broke through 
the neck of land connecting England with France, 
the German Ocean was a comparatively pacific 
body, and the adjacent coasts suffered little or no 
disintegration. The winds and the tides drove 
the sand along the coast into a number of hills 
or mounds at more or less regular intervals. 
Behind this hilly coast-line lay the marsh, swept 
by every tide, submerged at every flood, and yet 
not without inhabitants. The elder Pliny (50 
A.D.) describes the region as one ( of which it is 
doubtful whether it be a part of the continent or 
an arm of the sea.’ The Roman historian could 
not sufficiently express his surprise at finding the 
place inhabited ; and indeed it is doubtful if in 


any other part of the globe so desperate a struggle 


dwellers gained their precarious living by such 
husbandry as could be wrought between the 
floods, and when these approached, retreated to 
the hillocks on which their dwellings were 
erected, and, for the rest, snatched a fickle' 
diet of fishes from the retreating waters. One 
writer compared the life of these poor people 
during the floods to that of storm-tossed sailors 
in unseaworthy vessels, and their condition when 
the floods subsided to that of shipwrecked 
mariners. 

At a far back geological period, what is now 
the English Channel was a solid belt of land, 
connecting France and Britain. And when, by 
subsidence of the land or otherwise, the Atlantic 
forced its way through this connecting belt, the 
North Sea underwent a great change. With the 
inrush of water through the newly-formed channel 
the waves of that Sea attained a force and tur- 
bulence which soon began to play havoc with the 
coasts. In a general way, the work of destruction 
was slow, though persistent ; but all too fre- 
quently floods and storms of exceptional violence 
wrought terrible destruction. Large slices of the 
land were tom away and replaced by water. The 
Zuider Zee is the result of one of these terrific 
cataclysms ; the Dolhirt and the Jahde basins 
similar — silent, but convincing evidences of their 
power of devastation. The hills and mounds 
alone offered any effectual resistance. The 
low ground between them first disappeared 
through the openings so formed ; the seas entered, 
and found the land immediately behind an easy 
prey. To-day, all that remains of the ancient 
coast is the chain of small islands, already referred 
to, standing out and away from the mainland, 
like the skirmishers of an army, and providing 
a breakwater on which the first fury of the waves 
spends itself before reaching the dike. This dike, 
the second and artificial defence, is a formidable 
structure, averaging twenty feet in height, twelve 
feet in breadth at the top, and from ninety to 
one hundred feet at the base, and extends along 
the entire coast of West Friesland, a stretch of 
some hundreds of miles. 

It is uncertain at what date the first dikes were 
built. Naturally enough, the initial attempts were 
defective and inefficient. Violent floods repeat- 
edly broke through and over them, laying waste 
the land, and carrying death, desolation, and ruin 
to tens of thousands. One of the worst of these 
visitations occurred in the thirteenth century. 
A gale prevailing for several days from the 
same quarter drove the seas with extraordinary 
violence upon the dike, which at last gave way. 
Great areas of the country behind the dike were 
beneath the level of the sea, hence these became 
an easy prey to the destructive element. With 
frightful rapidity tiie storm-driven waves poured 
in a flood over the land, sweeping away every- 
thing iti their path. Houses and gardens dis- 
appeared in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
largest trees were uprooted. In a short time 
an uncountable number of corpses, human and 
animal, floated hither and thither at the mercy 
of the flood. The fruitful land had become a 
sea, a sea with ebb and flow. When the waters 
subsided, the labour of repairing the defence 
was commenced ; but internecine feud and petty 
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jealousies hindered and spoiled the work, and 
the next storm had but a feeble barrier to over- 
throw. 

Some years subsequently the destroyer rushed 
in with all its fury again. Along the centre 
coast not fewer than thirty thousand persons 
perished. The destruction of property was only 
a degree less appalling. At the mouth of the 
Ems, a huge wedge of land forty square miles 
in extent, carrying fifty thriving villages and one 
prosperous town, was torn away. 

Four centuries later, the great Christmas flood 
of 1717 burst into the devoted land. This 
inundation surpassed all others by the suddenness 
and violence of its onslaught. At the darkest 
hour of a winter’s night, while the natives in 
fancied security were sleeping, a great deluge of 
water came over and through the dike. ‘The 
flood came over the land/ said an eye-witness, 
‘not by degrees, as was usually the case, but from 
the first, shoulder high.’ Three days and three 
nights passed before the flood began to subside. 
Over ninety per cent, of the buildings in the 
villages were swept away or destroyed. About 
eleven thousand persons and some one hundred 
thousand head of domestic animals perished. 
Many remarkable incidents are recorded of this 
flood. Houses were removed from one place to 
another without suffering any other damage. In 
one case the dwelling was floated away so tran- 
quilly that the lamp, remained lit, and the 
fowls were undisturbed on their perches. On ' 
another occasion two persons, man and wife, ! 
sought refuge on a haycock, and after drifting j 
about all night in the greatest peril, reached a ; 
place of safety not only without loss of life but ■ 
with gain. A child had been born during the 
terrible voyage. 

Since the ‘Christmas’ flood, no calamity of 
anything approaching the same magnitude has 
occurred. The work of repairing, strengthening, 
and improving the dikes was at last taken up j 
in a thorough and practical manner. The lessons 
of bitter experience have been used, and the dike j 
of to-day is as near perfection as is possible. 
The whole structure is mapped out into parts, 
over each of which a searching and unceasing 
outlook is kept. The first sign of weakness is 
detected, and the necessary repairs immediately 
carried out. 

It might be thought that the inhabitants of 
a land held so precariously, who have to offer 
a constant and unrelaxing resistance to the 
rapacity of the sea, would be content to do this 
successfully, satisfied to retain their own. The 
struggle is, however, vigorously carried into the 
aggressor’s camp. Day by day, and foot by foot, 
the lost acres are being re won. Since the thir- 
teenth century in East Friesland alone, about five 
hundred square miles have at one time or another 
been torn away by storm and flood. On the other 
hand, three hundred square miles of cultivable 
soil have been added to this province, rod this 
new land is, by the nature of its constituent 
elements, the most fertile in the country. 

The composition of this new soil and the ! 
processes of its formation and depodt are subjects 
upon which there are some differences of opinion, 
but the most generally accepted theory is that 
embodied below. Twice a day the tide visits the 
coast» and at each visit leaves behind it a deposit 


of solid matter, which settles on the foreshore. 
This substance is, according to one writer, the 
product of the meeting and mixing of the fresh 
water coming from the land through the ‘ Siele/ or 
locks which drain the ground, with the salt water 
of the North Sea. Analysis of the latter shows — 
owing, it is surmised, to the existence of extensive 
submarine beds of clay, calcareous earth, &c., in 
the vicinity of the coast — an abnormal amount of 
solid constituents. The deposit, however created, 
is extremely rich. It occurs most plentifully 
round about the mouths of the rivers and canals, 
and on those parts of the shore where vegetation 
is found, being caught and retained by the stems 
and branches of the plants. The efforts of the 
inhabitants are directed towards increasing the 
amount of this deposit, or, rather, towards retain- 
ing the greatest possible quantity of it. With 
this object, parallel rows of stakes are driven into 
the foreshore, outside, and running out at right 
angles to the existing dike. These stakes are con- 
nected and bound together by willow branches tmd 
twigs, the whole forming an enormous silt trap, 
which catches and keeps the tide’s deposits. 

Day by day, inch by inch, this material is 
increased and solidifies until it raises itself to 
the level of the title. After a time a straggling 
vegetation appears ; and when the entire surface 
reaches this condition, and its extent warrants the 
expenditure, it is cn -losed by a new dike, and 
another piece of recovered land is added to the 
balance in favour of man. Another method, 
largely practised, is that of digging long trendies 
parallel to the shore, into which the deposit falls, 
to be subsequently shovelled landwards. 

The great encouragement to the work is the 
exceptionally fruitful character of the soil so 
brought under cultivation. In the year 1559 a 
farmer who sowed some of the reclaimed land 
with five tons of barley harvested no fewer than 
three hundred tons. There are portions of the 
soil which have been ploughed and used for two 
hundred years without having been once manured, 
and still yield excellent results. The ‘polders/ 
as the newly-won districts are called, are far and 
away the richest parts of the country, and to this 
fact is to be attributed the great prosperity of 
the farmers and graziers of these provinces. The 
present polders form an almost unbroken fringe, 
varying in depth, round the coast, the outline of 
which their increase is slowly but continually 
altering. 

The process is of course a very gradual one ; 
but when, as nowadays, the contest is all one- 
sided, and nothing is lost, while each day some- 
thing is won, the increase of land is not 
inconsiderable. The enterprising spirit of the 
nineteeth century is not, however, to be confined 
to the methods of past ages, nor to be satisfied 
with the results which sufficed for earlier genera- 
tions. 

In essaying to enclose and drain the Zuider 
Zee — a task the magnitude of which can best be 
appreciated by a glance at the map — the Dutch 
prove themselves well abreast of the times. 
Three plans have been put forward, the most 
daring and comprehensive of which proposed to 
connect the chain of islands, Texel, Vlieland, 
Tersclielling, and Ameland with each other, and 
with the mainland, By means of short dikes, a plan 
which on the^map looks feasible enough, and, 
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considering the shortness of the dikes required, of the undertaking can scarcely be over-estimated, 
comparatively inexpensive. In this view, however, The Dutch are . approaching the task with their 
the projectors were greatly mistaken. The waters customary phlegm and tranquillity. One hears 
of the North Sea pour through the narrow open- little about it outside Holland, yet, whatever 
ings between the islands with such force and comes or goes, it must take rank as one of the 
fury that the channel beds have been worn to a greatest enterprises of modern days, 
great depth. Any attempt to dike these openings 
would not only be terribly expensive, but would 
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By it the small island Urk, in the middle of the chapter iv. 

Zee, was to be connected on the west with _ __ 

Enkhuizen, and on the east with the coast near The result was that both Mr Godfrey and Mr 

the mouth of the Yesel. This plan was gene- Purvey came to dinner ; and they all talked of 

rally approved of as a preliminary measure ; but this business they were interested in with lively, 
before any real step could be taken, a fresh if sometimes pensive, expectation. The Squire 
project was put forward which seemed to hit pathetically regretted that coal-mining with its 
the happy medium between the two extremes, attendant industries ‘make such a mess of the 

and haa now been finally decided upon. By count > but h c recalled that not many hundreds 
tills project the island Wienngen is to be con- * u n • , ... 

nected by a short dike with the west mainland, ° f year ? “8° al1 thos , e regions .were littered with 

and on the opposite side by a loiter dike with charcoal-burning and iron-smelting, when- the 
the coast of West Friesland, enclosing an urea of forests around were cut down, and the seat of 
some fourteen hundred square miles. the iron manufacture of England was in their 
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some fourteen hundred square miles. the iron manufacture of England was in their 

The longer dike will at first be a low one, in midst ; and Mr Purvey, with a busineBS-like 
order that the ebb and flow of the tide over the precision, remarked that the earth was made 
enclosed area, while being diminished in speed for man am i not man f or the earth, and that 
and force will not be entirely checked A low it is tllc (hlty of Illan to attend to l.is business, 
and slowly moving tide facilitates the deposit of f nothing to either of these 

solid matter. With tins fact m view, it is con- . . . , 

fidcutly anticipated that the low dike will initiate v,u "; s > except that he had always thought, and 
a mutual action and reaction, the retardation of maintain, that the industries of civilisation 

the tide increasing the deposit, and gradually were conducted with far too much waste— reckless 
raising the bed of the Zee ; the latter, in its turn, waste of both energy and material — and that 
with every increase in height offering a greater carefully managed they need make very little 
resistance to the inflowing water, and by reducing ‘ mess .’ And the best was that lie and Miss 
its force, still further increase the deposit. By Langland seemed to understand and sympathise 
this operation the work will be carried on, so to . fl ; n fol i 

say, automatically, until a certain level lw* been " ltl ‘ Ca “ otl er ' V'?. talk * yoU , 8C . C ’ ' vaa “ ore 
reached. When this stage is attained, the .like tmom t,,an ‘lumw-talk commonly is, but there 
will be raised and solidified, and the work of drain- was a 8trol ‘b r flavour of gratitude m it— gratitude 
ing the reclaimed land entered upon. This will be of the French cynic's variety, which is inspired 
brought about by ‘poldering,’ a process already bv the hope of favours to come. After dinner, 
described, from which centuries of experience have however, they were all in lighter vein. Mr Purvey 
removed the difficulties, and by means of which t ( ,Ul the Squire engrossing tales of 1 business 
the reclaimed lands on the coasts of East and w liich the Squire took an unusual interest — 
West Fneslund have been won. It is not to he of (lilIiculUe8 encountered and overcome, and of 
expected that the land will ever reach a higher . . - . . , : . 

or even the same level as the neighbouring sea. 1,10 gl™? "enty and thirty per 

Indeed, in rainy seasons the assistance of power- cen ^ » an “ Godfrey talked with the two girls, 
ful pumping machinery will be indispensable for a »‘<l played and sang with them in a most engaging 
drainage purposes ; and in places where the manner— so that, when the evening came to an 

I present bed of the Zuider Zee is very deep, Binall end and the girls were gone to their room, the 
akes must remain. Along the top of the dike, younger expressed her delight to the elder in 
a railway will be constructed, establishing a tllis wise : < 0 li, isn’t lie a nice man, Kitty?— 
means of speedy transit from one extremity of anJ lluml80me too?-Oh, I believe I could love 
the country to the other, which will be not the , . ,, 

him ! 


least of the advantages of the project. 

Turning to the financial side of the question, 


Whereupon Kitty hugged her sister close to 


we find the estimate for the total outlay slightly her bosom. 

exceeds sixteen millions sterling. For this sum From that day dated a period of delightful, 
a tract of land of about twelve hundred square feverish anticipation. In a day or two all the 
miles, equal in area to one- tenth part of the arrangements and appurtenances for boring were 
entire present kingdom, peculiarly rich and fer- removal from Mr Purvey’* ground to the top field 
tile in quality, will be added to the food-pro- 0 f the Fairfield Farm. When the operation had 
ducing soil of the country. Should the reclaimed b t ; the Squire climbed the hill to 
land only realise fifty pounds per acre, a very . ^ 1 

modest estimate, the result wifi be a gain oi have a look, hn.l came upon that sulky guardian 
considerably more than cent, per cent, on the fc he door whom he had met once before, 
outlay. ‘Well, my friend,’ said the genial Squire, 

The future economical and political advantages ‘boring again— eh?* 
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4 Yes, sir — boring, * answered tlie man. 

4 Not boring for water this time, though— eh V 
said the Squire, with a knowing smile. 

4 No, sir — only boring;’ and he went on his 
way ; but he paused, reflected a moment, and 
then turned to say : 4 Sometimes you bores for 
one thing, and gits another. 1 And then he went 
stubbornly on his way again. 

And the boring went on steadily from day 
to day ; and day after day the Squire was there 
and his daughter, and Mr Godfrey, and sometimes 
Mr Purvey ; and so beset and bothered was the 
guardian of the door that ho was fain to write 
upon its outward face in great chalk letters, 4 No 
Admittance Except on Business.’ But that did 
not deter his visitors from entering, and from 
examining with the supremest interest every 
cylinder of ‘core’ that was shown. This was 
such* a 6oil, that was such another ; this was 
chalk,, and that was chalk again, and a third was 
chalk still. These were very nice, Kitty said ; 
but why was there no coal yet? Mr Godfrey 
explained that coal could not possibly be reached 
for a certain depth, not until certain strata or 
layers of other things had been bored through ; 
and Kitty admired his great but unassuming 
knowledge, and his serene patience and hope. 

What made the expectation of the Squire and 
his daughter more feverish during this time was 
the impending necessity of making some kind 
of terms with Mr Purvey. The result of the 
Squire’s visit to town had been an arrangement 
by which his friend Colonel Swetenham would 
buy up Purvey’s mortgage with a mortgage of his 
own, provided that the Colonel’s agent thought 
the farm carried value sufficient. The man had 
come down and looked over the farm, but as yet 
there had reached the Squire no definite ‘Yea’ 
or 4 Nay.’ And the Squire went to Mr Purvey 
to ask him to wait for some time longer before 
settling anything concerning either the mortgage 
or even its interest Mr Purvey made no objec- 
tion to that proposal. 

4 And of course/ observed the Squire, thinking 
it a civil and proper thing to say, 4 we have not 
yet made the acquaintance of your son.’ 

The Squire was astonished at Mr Purvey’s 
behaviour. He broke into an involuntary hiccup 
of a chuckle, smartly rubbed the knuckles of one 
hand in the palm of the other, smiled cheerfully 
to himself, and then smoothed out the smile with 
his lean fingers. 

4 But you will soon/ he said, at last looking at 
the Squire ; 4 1 think I may say you will very soon/ 

4 What does the man mean by his smiles and 
chuckles V thought the Squire, as he gazqjl upon 
him ; but yet he suspected nothing, for he was 
occupied with the reiterated unwelcome promise 
• of seeing Purvey’s son — a prospect rendered more 
. disagreeable than ever by the suspicion that his 
i daughter had already conceived a liking for Mr 
Godfrey, who was now very frequently at the 
f Manor House. 


Both father and daughter therefore longed for 
the sight of coal ; for that would determine the 
high value of the land, and in a moment resolve 
the complicated difficulty in which they were 
involved. 

And at length the coal came — came in the 
shape of a small cylinder of compressed black 
powder, granulate and sparkling. The Squire 
and his daughter had waited more than an hour 
past luncheon -time to see it produced, and when 
they saw it they could have wept tears of joy. 
There was the fulfilment (in little) of all their 
hopes : the Squire saw himself disembarrassed 
of debt, saw his lands again flourishing and 
productive, his favourite breed of pigs taking 
prizes at all the shows, and his dear daughter 
married to the man of her heart ; and Kitty saw 
the necessity for parsimonious housekeeping gone, 
her father once more rosy and hearty, every one 
happy around her, and she herself happy— with 
whom'? She glanced gratefully at Mr Godfrey, 
and experienced a strong desire to fling her arms 
about his neck. It was like the charm in the 
nursery story of the Old Woman and her Pig, 
the discovery of which set all the wheels of her 
existence going again smoothly and merrily. 

4 And we have you to thank for it ! ’ exclaimed 
Kitty, impulsively giving Mr Godfrey her hand, 
and then blushing for her forwardness. 

Mr Godfrey took her hand, gave it a tender, 
thrilling pressure, and blushed too. 

‘Don’t think too much of this/ said he, how- 
ever, in a tone of discreet warning : 1 this is but 
the first show, and we may find that the meas- 
ure is shallow and not worth the expense of 
working/ 

But they did not heed him. They thought 
it was only his cautious, scientific way — merely 
4 his joke;’ and they went home to eat their 
modest luncheon, radiant with content, and with 
the bloom of hope. 

And now hear how the situation was pre- 
cipitated. 

The Squire wrote at once to his friend, Colonel 
Swetenham, telling of the momentous discovery, 
and saying that there could now be no doubt 
of the value of the farm, and that he would be 
glad if 4 that business of the mortgage ’ could he 
carried through at once. That done, he felt as 
if the business had been carried through ; and 
he rose in the mood to go at once and cast off 
Mr Purvey and all his works. But he probably 
would not have gone then had not some words 
from his daughter determined him. 

4 Oh, how I should like, father/ she exclaimed, 
with a quick flush— she had been in an excited, 
tremulous condition between red and white ever 
since the momentous discovery — 4 how I should 
like to run straight away to Mr Purvey and tell 
him that he must not think of me in connection 
with his son any more ! I can’t bear that he 
should have that connection in his mind one 
minute after I can help it ! ’ 

She was quite sure of herself, and sure also 
of Mr Godfrey ; but even if she were not sure 
of him, she was certain that, having known him, 
she could never decline to the lower range of Mr 
Purvey’s vulg^som 
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‘Why not, my dear?— why not?* exclaimed 
her father, rubbing his hands. 

‘ No, father ! 1 she said, in a sudden but evanes- 
cent impulse of shame and shyness. ‘But shall 
we both go ? — and— and you cun tell him ! Yes, 
let us go, and have done with it ! ’ 

So these two simple, unbusiness-like creatures 
set off incontinently to tell Mr Purvey that they 
could not entertain his proposal concerning his 
son on any account. 

The nearer they got to the concrete villa the 
difficulty of delivering himself with perfect civ- 
ility rose more and more upon the Squire. His 
steps lagged a little, and birds in the trees and 
beasts in the fields made him stop and expend 
an unusual amount of speculation on them : he 
would have liked to turn back, but he went 
obstinately on. At length they reached the con- 
crete villa, and inquired for Mr Purvey. He 
was at home, and they were ushered into the 
Purveyan drawing-room— on Kitty’s account, no 
doubt. 

That drawing-room was Kitty’s abhorrence. 
She had seldom sat in it, yet it always typified 
for her the abomination of desolation of taste : 
the contrasts of green rep and yellow satin and 
other crudities made her shudder. On this occa- 
sion, however, she had little time to shudder. 
Mr Purvey appeared with great promptitude, 
and a very polite, though somewhat astonished, 
welcome. 

‘ It is seldom you do an old man this honour, 
Miss Langland,* said he. 

‘Well, you see, Mr Purvey,* began the Squire, 
rather ill at case, shifting about as if his seat 
were extremely uncomfortable. 

‘Try this chair,’ 8aid Mr Purvey, ottering him 
another. 

‘Thank you, thank you,* said the Squire ; ‘this 
will do very well : we must not be staying long.’ 
Ami lie finally established himself where lie was. 
‘ We have just come, Mr Purvey — we suddenly 
thought we would like to — on a semi-private, 
and — and rather delicate matter.* 

Mr Purvey all the while was bowing and smil- 
ing in gentle assent to all the Squire said, looking 
in ignorant wonder from him to his daughter. 
On the hint that there was something to be 
uttered of a ‘semi -private* nature, he rose and 
asked Miss Langland if she would not like to 
look at a book of photographs on a table a pace 
or two off. Kitty took that remoter station, 
heartily wishing she had never come, and Purvey 
returned to listen to the Squire. 

‘Yes?* said he, clasping his hands in patient 
expectation. 

‘Well,* began the Squire, with a little con- 
strained laugn, and in a low tone, which gradu- 
ally rose to its normal level, ‘my daughter is 
troubled by the— er — a proposal of yours, Mr 
Purvey, which I have communicated to her ; it 
lias worried and bothered her very much, especi- 
ally of late. You— er — did me the honour, Mr 
Purvey, a little while ago, to suggest that we 
might accomplish an alliance between your son 
ana my daughter.* 

‘ I did make such a proposal,* said Mr Purvey, 
now quite alert ; ‘ and you replied, Mr Langland, 
that you could say nothing to it until Miss Lang- 
land and my eon should know each other. 

‘I made that reply— yes,* said the Squire. 


‘But— well, perhaps I was foolish in telling my 
daughter your proposal ; and, you know, Mr 
Purvey, there is nothing the female heart so 
much resents as having its affefctions arranged 
for.* 

‘Undisciplined !* murmured Mr Purvey gently, 
‘ unchastened ! * 

‘Well,* said the Squire, becoming obstinate, 
and by that token more at ease, ‘perhaps so. 
But there the fact is ; and the more she thinks 
of it and looks forward to it, the more the 
prospect displeases and distresses her. And— and 
now, Mr Purvey, she has asked me to come to 
you to thank you for the honour you have done 
her, but also to beg you to think of her in— in 
that light no longer. Besides,* said the Squire, 
dropping his voice, and feeling the advantage of 
a show of confidence, ‘I believe — I have reason 
to think that she has bestowed her — er — affections 
on another.* 

‘Very likely,’ replied Mr Purvey, also in a low 
voice. 

The next moment the Squire sat surprised at 
the demeanour of Mr Purvey, and even Miss 
Langland raised her face from her book of photo- 
graphs in astonishment. It could scarcely be said 
that Mr Purvey had laughed ; for every muscle 
of his face was ns gently and sweetly disposed 
in seriousness as usual. But certainly Mr Purvey 
had uttered a strange sound, something like a 
snigger, and yet more like the pleasant noise with 
which a horse welcomes the approach of his feed 
of corn. 

‘ But in spite of that,* continued Mr Purvey at 
once, pinching his fingers in rapid succession, as 
if to make sure they were there, complete in 
number and condition, ‘perhaps my son, might 
have some chance, if he only had the pleasure of 
making Miss Langland’s acquaintance.* 

That reply was so unexpected, that the Squire 
gazed upon Mr Purvey and said not a word. 

‘I am not the man — God forbid !’— added Mr 
Purvey — ‘to come between any man and his 
affianced — a young lady ; but this person at 
whose existence you hint may be only a — a 
casual interloper. — I beg,* said Mr Purvey, sud- 
denly rising, ‘ that you will permit me to intro- 
duce my son to you and Miss Langland.’ 

‘What?’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘Has he 
arrived, then V 

‘ Oh yes,* said Mr Purvey — and again there was 
that sound between a snigger and what Scots 
people call a ‘niclier* — ‘lie has arrived— arrived 
quite unexpectedly.* 

The latter portion of this talk had been over- 
heard by Miss Langland. She now closed her 
book of photographs, stood erect, and came 
towards Mr Purvey, witli shame and entreaty 
striving together on her beautiful ingenuous face. 
‘ Please, Mr Purvey,’ she said, ‘not now ! — another 
time !— we must not stay !— we must go home ! — 
Pray, excuse me now, Mr Purvey !* 

In he* eagerness she had laid her hand on Mr 
Purvey’s arm to detain him. ‘My dear young 
lady,’ said Mr Purvey very impressively, ‘ if you 
do not let me make this introduction now, you 
—you will regret it !* 

‘ Mr Purvey !* exclaimed the Squire in a temper 
closely bordering on anger. ‘Do you permit 
yourself to threaten us ?’ 

‘Threaten you, my dear sir?* exclaimed Mr 
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Purvey in amazed innocence. * Not at all !■— not 
the least in the world ! — Permit me.’ 

And ere either could say another word to detain 
him he was gonte. 

‘C AX TON’- II U N TING. 

The heart of a violinist may be thrown into 
rapture by the discovery, in some out-of-the-way 
corner, of a genuine Stradivari us. But the rap- 
ture of the violinist is nothing compared with 
the ecstasy a bibliophile experiences when he 
finds an unknown book printed by Caxton and 
embedded in the dust of a forsaken college 
library. No wonder, for the value of Caxtons 
has increased marvellously during recent years. 
Not long ago, a book which came from the press 
of England’s first printer fetched three thousand 
pounds. Although there are a considerable num- 
ber of his prints about, not a single copy of many 
of his publications can be found. Editions, how- 
ever, which have been despaired of by the hunter 
have turned up in the most unexpected manner. 
The late William Blades used to tell how he 
spent the time during a service in searching 
the library at the French Protestant Church, 
St Marti u’s-le-Grand. As with dusty face ami 
grimed hands he was departing, a filthy bit of 
parchment in a pigeon-hole close to the fire 
attracted his attention by the appearance it pre- 
sented of an illuminated initial. He turned it 
aside with his foot ; and beneath was an old folio, 
the first sight of which made his heart heat. It 
seemed impossible, and yet it was a genuine 
Caxton, the second edition of Cliaucer’s ‘Canter- 
bury Tales/ with numerous woodcuts. But how 
shorn of its beauty ! True, original binding of 
nearly four centuries ago was there ; but out of 
the three hundred and twelve leaves originally 
enclosed within the boards, scarcely two hundred 
were left, and they were torn and dirty. How- 
ever, said Blades, it was a good hour’s work ; and 
the precious relic, each leaf of which was worth 
a guinea, was saved from lighting any more 
vestry fires. 

It is in this way a large proportion of the 
known Caxtons have been unearthed. Probably, 
after years of searching, the long-sought-for book 
is obtained quite accidentally. Richard Heber, 
the sale of whose libraries in Paris, Brussels, 
London, Antwerp, Louvain, Leyden, and at tbe 
Hague occupied two hundred and two days, spent 
a large part of his life looking for a print by 
Colard Mansion, the first printer in Bruges. 
His efforts were not fruitful ; but his brother, 
who was Bishop of Calcutta, managed to pur- 
chase a fine copy from a native on the banks 
of the Ganges. Caxtou’s ‘Fifteen Oes,’ now in 
the British Museum, lay for centuries in the 
dust of an old country-house. Henry Brad- 
shaw of Cambridge, who was one of the most 
indefatigable of book-hunters, found an Indul- 
gence, printed by Caxton, pasted inside a book 
iri the Bedford town library. There are several 


Caxtons in tbe Baptist Chapel at Bristol j and 
the famous vellum Caxton was found in a 
Roman Catholic seminary. Second-hand dealers 
are nowadays pretty sharp ; but it is within the 
range of possibility to pick up a Caxton at a 
bookstall. Kind-hearted old Osborne, when he 
bought the Ilarleiun collection, found he had 
fifty -six Caxtons at one time in his shop. To 
get rid of them, without any regard as to their 
rarity, he sold them at a fixed price — all folios 
twenty-one shillings ; all quartos fifteen shillings. 
Sir Walter Scott makes Monkbarns tell the story 
of how ‘Snuffy Davie’— who was David Wilson, 
a once well-known bookseller — bought for two- 
pence from a stall in Holland ‘the Game of 
Chess’ (1474), which was the first book ever 
printed in England. It was afterwards sold 
for one hundred and seventy pounds. Some 
years ago, in a cathedral town, a second-hand 
bookseller exposed a copy of Cax ton’s Statutes 
affixing a card, ‘ Only 2s. 6d.’ For some time it 
lay unnoticed. One day, however, the attention 
of a gentleman was attracted, and he, knowing 
something about early printing, soon became the 
owner of the book. He valued it more than 
its weight in bank-notes. 

Is it possible to find any more Caxtons? will 
he the question cropping up in the mind of the 
reader. Undoubtedly. The difficulty, however, 
is to distinguish the genuine article when it 
is seen. This, however, can be easily over- 
come. Let the Caxton -hunter remember one 
or two things. He will never find one of 
Cax ton’s books with a title-page. Title-pages 
were unknown till after 1491. There must be 
no Roman or italic lettering, but all in Gothic 
or Old English. There must be no commas, but 
an oblique stroke in their place. Further, there 
must he no catch-words at the bottom of a page. 
The use of these, long gone out of fashion, did 
not come into vogue till years after Cax ton’s 
death. There are other tests necessary, such as 
the measurement of lines, for some of the type 
used was imitated pretty closely by Cax ton’s suc- 
cessors. It is clear, however, that during his 
career Caxton only used six kinds of type. The 
first, distinctly foreign in its character, was used 
by him at Bruges in the printing of ‘ The Rccuyell 
of the Histories of Troye,’ and in the first edition 
of ‘The Game and Playe of the Chesse.’ This 
style was never used in England. The second 
style, such as in ‘The Moral Proverbs,’ and ‘Tulle 
of Olde Age,’ printed in 1477 and 1481 respec- 
tively, was beautiful and artistic. It follows a 
design of manuscript which obtained the name 
of Gros Batardc, common in use in the fifteenth 
century. Several books were written in this 
manner under the order of Edward IV., and are 
now to be seen in the British Museum. Looking 
at the dates when Caxton’s books were issued and 
the types he used, it is evident he did not make 
new type till the old was worn out. A preten- 
tious style came next in 1483, very bold in its 
character. It is problematical whether there is 
a book in this type ; the only examples we have 
of it at present are in headlines. With a little 
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previous study, the Cuxton-lnmters could at a 
glance recognise these three styles. 

It would not, however, be so easy respecting 
the type used in ‘ Polychronicon,’ ‘Death-bed 
Prayers/ and ‘ The Book of Fame.* This is very 
closely followed by printers of u subsequent date. 
As far as is known, very few books are in the 
style of ‘The Royal Book/ published in 1485. 
The pattern is somewhat Dutch ; but among 
other nooks in which it is used is ‘The Book of 
Good Manners. * 

The last style of type Caxton employed was 
small, and not being imitated so much by other 
printers, would be fairly easy to recognise. 
Trade-marks were in use in the early days of 
printing just as they are now, and Caxton in 
some of his later prints put a mark. To find 
this trade-mark in a book is not a guarantee he 
printed it, for his successors adopted in their 
publications one rather like it. It is, however, 
comparatively easy to distinguish the imitation. 

Some of the most important of Cax ton’s works 
are yet to be found. Thero is not a known hook 
of his printed in I486 and 1488. It is not likely 
he ceased printing during these two years. We 
know there are missing books because Caxton 
himself in the preface to ‘The Golden Legcude’ 
mentions ‘XV bookes of Metamorphoseos in 
whychc ben conteyned the fables of Ouyde/ hut 
about which nothing whatever is known. Neither 
has anything been discovered of his translation 
of ‘The Lyfe of Robert Erie of Oxenford.’ There 
are indications of the mania again coining upon 
us of collecting old editions, just as in our youth 
we spend all our pocket-money in foreign and 
rare stamps. At the commencement of the | 
century there was a great demand for ancient 
volumes, hut the fever gradually died out. There 
is an historical interest in finding out Caxton*. 
It is not the ‘dead rubbish of a dead generation * 
we are dealing with when we turn over the leaves 
of the ‘Knight of the Tower’ or the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis.’ In these days of excellence, it is 
refreshing to turn to the rude letters, the irregular 
pages, the want of initial letters, and so on. At 
the end of his translation of ‘The History of 
Troy’ we arc told Cax ton’s eyes ‘were dimmed 
with overmuch looking on the white paper; 
that his courage was not so prone and ready to 
labour as it had been ; and that age was creeping 
on him daily and enfeebling his body : that he 
had practised and learnt at his great charge and 
expense to ordain this said book in print after 
the manner and form as we sec it ; and that it 
was not written with pen and ink as other books 
be.* It was quite usual for the early printers 
to put something of this kind at the end of their 
books. For instance, Faust and Schoffer of Mentz 
stated their works ‘were not drawn or written 
by a pen, as all books had been before, but made 
by a new art and invention of printing, or stamp- 
ing them by characters or types of metal set in 
forms.’ 

However much we may crave after Cax ton’s 
books in this latter end of the nineteenth century, 
some of the dignitaries did not look upon tfie 
innovation of printing with kindly eyes four 
hundred years ago. Bishop Bale suggestively 
referred to Caxton as a ‘man not quite stupid, 
nor benumbed with sloth.’ The riunnmger 
amongst old books will be very glad if even after 


several years’ searching he brings to the light 
a genuine Caxton. They are not in every garret, 
but there must be copies in many garrets, being 
eaten by the worms and slowly destroyed by 
the damp. May they soon be rescued ! 

A TALE OF A DARTMOOR FOG. 

My grandfather, Jacob Brewer, of Stitch worthy, 
near Chagford, Devon, had hut one remaris|p$jf 
episode in his long life. Such as it was, however, 
it must have made a very great impression on 
him. He was a farmer of a class now extinct, or 
nearly so, in England, owning, as his ancestors 
had owned for several generations, the estate of 
Stitchworthy, on Dartmoor. lie had at the time 
I speak of attained the dignity of a Justice of the 
Peace, and being possessed of a superior education 
to the general run of ‘country justices’ in those 
days, acquitted himself with much credit, and 
had sent his son to study the law at Exeter. 

It fell out that one day, in the beginning of 
September 181.3, he had occasion to visit the fair 
at Widdicombe, renowned in Devonshire song. 
My grandfather having concluded a bargain for 
certain sheep, was invited by the seller, as the one 
inn was crammed to suffocation, to come to his 
house near by to clench the bargain in the time- 
honoured way. They fell to talk of things agri- 
cultural, and then of the war, somewhat regard- 
less of time, till at length the tall kitchen clock 
startled my grandfather by slowly clanging 
four. 

‘Hallo!’ he exclaimed, starting up; ‘T never 
thought it was so late. I should have been half- 
way back by now ;’ and taking a hasty leave of 
| his host, he mounted his famous chestnut mare 
; Jenifer (west-country for Guinevere), rode up a 
steep stony lane which brought him to the open 
moor, and ascended the slopes of Hamil Down. 
Now Hamil Down, or Ilamildon, is a gigantic 
ridge of granite some three miles long, forming- 
one side of the vale of Widdicombe. Its wide 
level top is seventeen hundred feet above the 
sea ; and the view from the great barrow which 
marks its centre is as strange and picturesque a 
one as can be found in England. Almost due 
west, on the horizon at the foot of a rounded hill, 
were some whitish patches ; these were the great 
prison barracks of Prineetown, where many hun- 
dreds of prisoners of war were kept. My grand- 
father reflected on this with no other feeling than 
one of deep gratitude to Providence that they 
were safely bestowed there, instead of working 
their will on his person and property. 

As he proceeded, there lay right below him, in 
a deep scoop of the down between two tors, what 
seemed a huge ‘fairy ring’ on the boggy ground. 
This was Grimspound, supposed to be an ancient 
fort, and consisting of a rude embankment of great 
boulders and earth, overgrown with bracken. My 
grandfather proceeded to ride through it, and just 
as he passed the entrance, Jenifer shied, and a 
man suddenly rose from the ditch, and stood, 
apparently undecided whether to run or not. He 
was a well-made, good-looking young fellow of 
about seven -and -twenty, of very dark complexion, 
in seaman’s attire, dirty and muddy,, as from 
rough travelling, and there was a dark patch or 
stain on his coat on the left side. He stood fpr 
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a minute with a half-alarmed, half-savage expres- 
sion on his face — which often revisited my grand- 
father in his dreams — before he spoke. 

‘ Beg your honour’s pardon/ he said ; * but I 
took you for a highwayman, and thought it best 
to keep out of sight if I could/ 

‘ Highwayman, indeed!’ said my grandfather. 

‘ Not a very likely place to meet one, where there 
are no highways. — But what are you doing 
here!* 

‘That’s easily told, your honour/ said the 
sailor, with an air of more confidence. ‘I’m a 
sailor, as you see, mate of the brig N evens, from 
Jamaica to Plymouth. We came into port last 
week ; and I went to Tavistock first, to see some 
friends, and then started to tramp across to 
Teignmouth, where my home is ; but trying a 
short-cut I was told of, I ’ve got clean out of my 
reckoning. If your honour could put me on the 
track, it would be a favour.’ 

‘Humph!* said my grandfather. ‘If you are 
for Teignmouth, you have a longisli walk yet ; 
and you’ll never find your way to Moreton to- 
night. — Look here, my man ; you seem an honest 
fellow. If you follow me, you can have a supper 
and a shake-down in the barn, and reach Cliug- 
ford as early as you like in the morning. 
Though there are no highwaymen about, there 
are fellows whose room is better than their 
company on the Moor at night.’ 

‘ Much obliged to your honour/ said the sailor, 
picking up a stick and bundle, such as men of 
his calling generally travelled with ashore. 

‘You seem to have been hurl/ said my grand- 
father, eyeing the stain on the man’s coat. 

‘ Yes, your honour ; we had a brush with a 
Yankee privateer just after leaving Kingston. 
We beat ner ofF ; but I got a poke with a board- 
ing-pike, and it’s not healed yet.’ 

They had proceeded but a short distance, when 
a horseman appeared coming towards them, in 
whom my grandfather recognised his ‘hind’ or 
bailiff, Johnny Truscott. 

‘The mistress hev sent me out to look for ’ee, 
Squire/ said he as he rode up. ‘She do be 
terrible oneasy about ’ee all day. Some of they 
pris’ners got away last night ; we heard ’in 
shootin’ off signal-guns up to Princetown. You 
hevn’t surely catched one of ’m V as he noticed 
the not very reputable plight of the young sailor. 

‘ No ; not this time/ said my grandfather.—* But 
what do you see, Johnny V for he was gazing hard 
towards Grimspound. 

‘Two men, Squire, lookin’ at us over the far 
side o’ the pound. They ’ve dropped down now ; 
but I seen ’m so plain as the nose on your face. 
Shall us go an’ look at ’m, sir ? — niaight be some 
o' they pris’ners/ 

.‘No/ said my grandfather, after consideration. 
‘If they are, I don’t quite see how we are going 
to capture them without arms. — You see* — to the 
sailor— ‘the bad company I told you of was 
nearer than we thought.* 0 

‘Drat they pris’ners!’ said Truscott; ‘I wish 
thev’d take an’ smother the lot in Cranmere 
so fast as they catches 'm/ 

Ere long they had reached nfiy grandfather’s 
homestead ; and consigning the stranger to the 
caije of Truscott, my grandfather entered the 
house. 

Stitchworthy stood on a rising ground between 


two moorland streams. South and east were 
fields, studded with granite bosses, and enclosed 
by granite walls thick-grown with fern and fox- 
glove ; but north and west was the primeval 
Moor, and, overlooking all, Kestor with its grim 
square fort-like summit. The house itself, a 
massive stone building with a seventeenth-century 
date over the door, formed one side of a terribly 
‘ niucksy * farmyard, the other sides consisting of 
cowsheds and farm-buildings. 

‘Jacob, how came you to be so careless as 
to leave your pistols behind?’ demanded my 
grandmother. — ‘And who’s that you’ve brought 
with you ?’ 

My grandfather related the story in as few 
words as possible, while struggling out of his 
boots. 

His wife seemed but half satisfied. ‘Well, 
Jacob, of course you couldn’t leave the man to 
get lost ; but since he came so far, he might just 
as well have gone to Chagford/ 

‘I don’t see that, my dear. Four miles of as 
bad a track as ever called itself a road, to go over 
in the dark, and perhaps those two fellows on 
the watch for him/ 

* It ’s no use my talking, 1 know, Jacob ; but 
you ought to be more careful, now you’re a Jus- 
tice, and not believe every plausible tale that vaga- 
bonds tell you. — I ’m sure we ’re getting to be a 
regular house of call for them, and the people 
you take on at harvest keep me in a twitter till 
they ’re off the place/ 

‘ There ’s no occasion to twitter about the sailor, 
my dear. You won’t see him again. -Let’s have 
supper, please, for I ’m rather sharp set/ 

During the progress of the meal, frequent 
sounds of merriment reached their ears from the 
direction of the men’s quarters, as if the visitor 
were making himself entertaining ; but early 
hours were then the rule, and by half- past eight 
every one was, or was supposed to be, asleep. 

About ten, my grandfather was awakened by 
his wife shaking him ; and sitting up in bed, he 
was aware of a great disturbance among the dogs. 
The big mastiff had set up a thundering baying ; 
old Ranter, the Exmoor staghound, joined in 
with his deep-mouthed music ; and ‘ the little 
dogs and all’ added a chorus, rousing the geese 
into frantic screechings. In some annoyance, he 
hustled on the most necessary garments, and 
loading a ponderous double flintlock, which 
would have made a modern sportsman’s back 
ache to look at, made his way down-stairs and 
into the yard. Truscott, two labourers, and the 
sailor were already in the yard, and the forces, 
human and canine, sallied out. Dividing into two 
parties, they made a circuit of the premises ; but 
when they met, no one had seen anything. The 
Moor lay black around in the shadow of Long- 
rjdge and Kestor, save where the stone walls 
showed ivory white in the moonlight, and no 
sound could be heard except the brook rattling 
over its stony bed. Presently the distant hoot 
of a tawny owl broke the stillness, then another 
in answer, seemingly close by. The dogs growled 
and sniffed the air inquiringly. A thick Dank of 
cloud was beginning to draw over the moon. 
Something was said about ‘piskies/ and it was 
evident that neither Truscott nor the men cared 
about getting out! of sight of the house. 

‘ It ’s too kpd, it is, said my grandfather, ‘ to 
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be dragged out of bed in this way, an’ not even 
get a shot.’ 

* Shoot thicky owl, Squire,’ said the younger 
of the men, grinning. 

‘What do you mean, Sam?’ said my grand- 
father. 

‘Gypsies do call to aich other laike owls at 
night, Squire. Just ’fore you coined back, or it 
maight be a hour, I zee dree on ’em crassin’ the 
Moor to’ards Vitifer.* 

‘There’s been a braave lot of ’in camped over 
to Belstone, since Okehampton cattle fair, so I 
heared,’ said the other man. 

Now, my grandfather, though, as we have 
seen, not inclined to be hard on masterless men 
iu general, made an exception in the case of 
gypsies, to whom he had us great an aversion as 
an Australian squatter to ‘myall blacks.’ It was 
with some irritation that he observed to Trus- 
cott : ‘Those were the men you saw, no doubt. 
I wonder what they were watching us for? No 
good, of course.’ 

4, Tis little enough good they have about ’em,’ 
said Truscott. — ‘Reckon, Jack, he added, address- 
ing the sailor, 4 ’twas lucky for ’ee Squire and I 
happened to come up. 1 

Tlie rest of the night passed without event ; 
and in the morning, iny grandfather, having 
rather overslept himself, found Truscott awaiting 
orders. 

‘He’s clanc gone, Squire. Sam slept in the 
loft with ’in an’ never heard ’m go ; but ’tis aisier 
to wake a hedgyboar [hedgehog] at Christmas 
than to wake Sam.’ 

‘Aw! but he were a funny chap! Tell’ee 
what, Squire, he weren’t such a stranger in these 
parts as what he do make out.* 

‘What makes you think so?’ 

‘’Cause,* replied Truscott, ‘we never had to say 
nothin’ over again to ’in, same as we does to 
a foreigner, or even a Plymouth or a Exeter 
man.’ 

At this minute Sam came up, and, touching 
his hat, held out something. ‘Found this in the 
straw, Squire, where thicky sailor cluip laid las’ 
night,* said he, exhibiting a round metal box, 
such as was then used instead of a tobacco pouch, 
having scratched on it a rude likeness of an 
eagle and the letters G. D. 

‘Right, Sam,’ said my grandfather, weighing 
it in his hand. ‘Silver, too. He’ll most likely 
come back for it. If he does, John, tell him 
to ask the mistress for it;’ anil having given 
sundry directions and hastily breakfasted, he 
mounted and set off for the meet of the otter 
hounds at Post Bridge. When the sport was over, 
my grandfather returned to Post Bridge with 
most of the mounted contingent, amongst whom 
were several officers of the Prineetown guard. 
As they rode on, scraps of conversation reached 
his ears which caused him to listen with more 
attention. 

4 When the winter sets in, there won’t be much 
chance for escapes.’ 

‘ If I were in his place, I should pray for an 
early one. He’ll be superseded if many more 
get away.* 

‘I doubt if the fellow will be caught. He 
must know' the country, and there are too many 
tramping sailors about for liinv to attract much 
notice.’ 


‘ Is it a prisoner you are talking about, gentle- 
men V said my grandfather. ‘ Perhaps Lean give 
you some information ;’ and he recounted the 
events of the previous day. 

‘That’s the man, without doubt,’ said the 
officer addressed. ‘A renegade, sir, one of the 
crew of the Yankee brig Pocahontas , who ’ve given 
us more trouble than all the rest. The night 
before last, he and a dozen more got out by 
digging under the wall, bound and gagged a 
sentry, though he says he got his bayonet into 
this fellow ; and as yet only six have been caught. 
His name is George Doushmd, as we found out 
by means of an uncle of his who lives at Tavi- 
stock, and who recognised him at the market 
The old man nearly went into a fit with rage, for 
this scoundrel had formerly robbed and nearly 
killed him.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said my grandfather, ‘it’s 
my duty as a Justice to assist you ; and if you 
will send a party to my place, 1 will put you on 
the track, as far as I can.* 

‘Very good, Mr Brewer,’ said the officer. ‘I’m 
afraid they could hardly get there to-day in 
time to do any good ; but you may expect them 
early in the morning.’ 

On arrival at Post Bridge, the military cantered 
off towards Princetown, and the rest turned into 
the inn for a parting glass before going their 
ways. Amongst them was Hannaford, the host 
of the 1'hree Crowns at Chagford, who had heard 
what had passed. 

‘Aw dear!’ he exclaimed to my grandfather, 
when they were sitting in the inn parlour, ‘to 
think o’ Jarge Dousland coinin’ to this.’ 

‘You know him, then?’ 

‘ Iss, Squire. I knew’d him well to Tavistock 
eight year agone, an* his uncle ould Hendry too ; 
but what I never knew’d was the man that had 
a good word to say for him — the uncle, I mean. 
This boy, this Jarge Dousland, came to live with 
him when he was about fifteen. Ould Hendry 
used him cruel bad first along ; but latterly he 
found ’twas no use ; he cudn’t make him do any- 
thin’ he didn’t want to do. He wudn’t do no 
work at the mill, nor nowhere, without lie had a 
fancy ; an’ he was alius roamin’ the country an’ 
soshiatin’ with poachers an’ gypsies an’ such like. 
Last, when he were about twenty year old, one 
night ould Hendry thought he beared thieves, an’ 
goes down an’ finds Jarge along with a gypsy; 
an’ the short of it was ould Hendry got pretty 
near killed afore help coined. I reckon it didn’t 
come too quick either, for his men weren’t fonder 
of him than other folks. Jarge wasn’t to be 
beared of next day ; an’ though there was a 
’sa’lt-an’-buttery warrant out, ’twas no good, for 
he *d got to Plymouth, an’ was to sea on a king’s 
ship long before his uncle cud see out of his eyes. 
— That was spring of the year Lord Nelson 
died ; an’ till to-day, I never beared word of 
him.’ 

My grqnd father was very wroth at hearing these 
particulars. The ships of the American navy, 
which had inflicted several reverses on us, were 
very largely, in some cases entirely, manned by 
British deserters. That he himself should have 
given aid and assistance to one of them seemed 
a personal disgrace. ‘If it had been a French- 
man, or even a real Yankee,’ he soliloquised as 
he rode home, ‘ I shouldn’t have cared so much. 
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.Bat an English renegade 1 It shan ! t be my fault 
if they don’t catch him, if I lose another day. 
The worst of it is, I shall never hear the last of 
it from the wife.’ And indeed he never did. 

Next morning, the weather hud changed, and 
a westerly breeze was sending heavy clouds 
rolling across the Moor, sweeping its surface with 
. ragged curtains of mist and fine rain, tyy grand- 
father had come in from superintending a hay- 
stack which was getting heated, and was break- 
fasting in the kitchen, where provision had been 
made for the expected officer and men from 
Princetown. Suddenly, Ranter got up and trotted 
growling to the door ; the gate clashed, and a 
trample of hoofs, with a clink and jingle, was 
heard approaching. 

4 Here they are ! * he exclaimed. * Get the flask 
filled, my dear, and the big cloak ; yes, and the 
pistols, and a blunderbuss, and a cutlass, and all 
Robinson Crusoe’s outfit, if it will make you 
any easier in your mind. Tell Sam to saddle the 
gray ; I won’t risk Jenifer among the mires and 
he issued forth to meet the party. They consisted 
of an officer, who introduced himself as Lieu- 
tenant Macmorris, four dragoons, and a civilian, 
who, my grandfather instinctively felt, must be 
no other tnan Hendry. He felt disgusted with 
the conduct of a man who could thus come out to 
hunt his own nephew, however bad lie may have 
been. 

‘Good-morning, Lieutenant,’ said my grand- 
father. ‘ Come in and get something to eat, you 
and your men.’ 

The person introduced as Mr Hendry was a tall, 
wiry man of fifty or so, with hard gray eyes under 
bushy eyebrows, and a very long upper lip. lie 
was attired in the heavy boots and breeches and 
long-skirted coat of the period— all rather the 
worse for wear ; and his steed, a vicious-looking 
black mare, seemed not to suffer from overfeeding 
or grooming. lie bowed stiffly to Mrs Brewer, 
shook hands with my grandfather, and exclaimed' 
with an affected jocularity which sat very ill 
on him : ‘ Well, sir, d* ye think we shall run him 
to earth ? Scent’s rather cold, hey V 

‘Won’t you sit down to breakfast?’ said my 
grandfather. ‘We may have a long ride before 
us, and a damp one.’ 

‘ To be sure, to be sure,’ said Hendry ; anil 
seating himself opposite to the Lieutenant, who 
was making alarming ravages on the fried bacon, 
commenced eating with a great display of appe- 
tite. It was not long, however, before he pushed 
away his plate and exclaimed : ‘ Isn’t it nearly 
time to start, Lieutenant ?’ 

On being questioned by the officer, my grand- 
father gave it as his opinion that the runaway 
would most likely have made for the gypsy camp 
at Belstone. 

‘Iss, Squire/ said Truscott, who had entered. 
4, Twas they owls flied away with’m, sure enough. 
Depend ’pon it, they chaps that we saw to the 
Pound was along with ’in when you coined on’m, 
but he didn’t get away so quick as they.’ 

‘I suppose that was it/ said my grandfather. 

{ But as to Belstone, I can show you a way there 
f in about seven miles, but you willwhave to follow 
! me close, for it’s a rough track, and the mires 
are very soft just now.’ 

As soon as they were mounted — ‘Now/ said 
. H*y grandfather, pointing with his whip to the 
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huge round" bulk of Cawsaud Beacon, looming 

through 1 the infot, ‘that hill is where we must 

make for, and Hullo I* The exclamation 

was caused by the conduct of Hendry’s mare, 
which no sooner felt her rider in the saddle^ 
than, with a vicious jerk of her head, she got 
the bit in her teeth, ana dashed off in the direction 
of Chagford, cannoning against my grandfather’s 
old gray and nearly capsizing him. Though old 
Hendry sat firmly enough, it was only at a high 
stone wall that he could check her. 4 Upon my 
word/ said my grandfather, rubbing his leg, as 
the runaway rejoined them, ‘you must take care, 
Mr Hendry, that she doesn’t play these tricks 
where we’re going, or we may have the job of 
fishing you out of a mire.’ 

Hendry apologised to my grandfather, who 
replied: ‘No harm done, sir; let’s push on;’ 
and the interrupted march was resumed. 

The wind had died away, and the mist was 
gathering round with a fine drizzle as they paced 
over the scrubby heather of the granite-strewn 
Moor, now passing a circle of upright stones, 
rising gray and solitary from a hill-side, now an 
overthrown ‘kistvnen/ and now a long double 
line of rough blocks leading nowhere. By-and- 
by the fog settled down in earnest ; and when 
they gained the top, and drew rein to let the 
horses breathe, they could see little beyond one 
another and the, ground they stood on. 

It was indeed the thickest fog that my grand- 
father could remember in all his experience ; and 
though it was near ten o’clock of a September 
day, and he knew well where lie was, he had to 
proceed as carefully as if it had been midnight. 
Suddenly, a great pile of rocks appeared to start 
out of the fog. 

‘Ha! here ’s White Hill!’ lie exclaimed. 
‘ Wc ’re only a little way out. To the right, and 
then straight on again, will get us there in an 
j hour, or less.— Now, Mr Hendry, straight on 
after me, if you please. — Why, what do you see, 
man V 

Old Hendry, without heeding the question, 
had reined up, and was staring fixedly before 
him, with such an expression of concentrated 
rage on his hard-lined face, as, considering the 
absence of any cause for it, amazed the be- 
holders. 

Before the question could be repeated, he spoke 
in a low strained voice, without turning his 
head : ‘There, there he is— running and mocking 
at us !’ 

No one spoke, but every one stared at the 
impenetrable white blank in front Before 
another word could be said, the black mare 
plunged, threw up her heels, and horse and rider 
vanished like the picture on a lantern screen 
when the slide is pulled out. 

My grandfather, who alone realised the danger, 
was speechless with dismay for an instant, then, 
clapping his hands to his mouth, bawled with 
all his might : 4 To the right— to the right, man 1 
Throw yourself off, if you can’t stop her !’ 

The rapidly receding thud of hoofs in a mad 
gallop down hill was the only answer. To ride 
ufter would have been sheer insanity, for nothing 
could be seen ten yards ofT, and the ground was 
strewn with angular lumps of granite, hidden in 
the heather. Hom£ the mare kept her legs for an 
instant, was, „,my grandfather used to say, the 
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greatest myatety in the affair* Suddenly the 
sound ceased. 

‘fie ’s stopped her/ said the Lieutenant.— 
‘But hear that! 1 as a scream, harsh, thrilling, 
and fearfully prolonged, came ringing up from 
below. ‘ ’Tis the horse. Many’s the time I’ve 
heard it in Spain.’ 

‘He may have thrown himself off,’ said my 
grandfather, wiping his face, which was damp 
with more than fog. ‘The best way is to leave 
a man here with the horses, and go down in a 
line as far apart os we can see each other.’ 

They did so ; and in a few minutes, one of the 
soldiers picked up Hendry’s hat ; but no further 
discovery was made ; and presently the peat 
began to squash under their feet, and my grand- 
father called a halt. 

‘No farther,’ said he, taking up a large stone 
and pitching it a few yards in front, where it 
disappeared with a gulping sound and a jelly- 
like quivering of the surface. ‘I daren’t try to 
skirt the pool in this weather. We must search 
up hill again to find him, if he is above groin 1 
which I doubt.* 

But when, after half an hour’s searching and 
shouting, no traces were found, and they arrived 
at their starting-place, much to the relief of the 
man left with the horses, they came to ihe dismal 
conclusion that Hendry was beyond help, and 
tlrat nothing remained but to proceed. Just as 
they moved off, the corporal exclaimed: ‘Here 
he comes, sir!’ as a horseman on a black horse 
broke through the fog ; but next instant my 

f rand father recognised the rider as a man named 
rowse, a Moorman, living at Belstone. 

‘What! is it you, Squire?’ said lie. ‘What be 
doin’ this side long o’ they sajers, and what be 
all the scrachin’ about? — Aw! but I were glad 
to hear it, for L ’d got fair ’mazed ; i never see 
the like o’ this fog !’ 

‘ lie be gone, right enough,’ he remarked when 
he heard of the event. ‘ Same as Phairy in the 
lied Sea. The pool be that full now, a plover 
cudn’t hardly settle on ’m. Gypsies ? Iss, sure. 
There was a parcel o’ them to Higher Tor ; but 
they moved off this mornin’. Seem’th there was 
a chap with ’m, not one o’ tlieirselves, a sort o’ 
trampin’ sailor, an* last night he died.’ (My 
grandfather started.) ‘They say as how he was 
Iiurted ’fore he coined to them, an’ his wound 
broke out an’ bled ’m to death in his sleep ; but 
three on ’in ’s in custody, an’ the crowner is 
coinin’ from Okehamptou for to hold a inquest.’ 

A breeze sprung up at this moment ; the fng 
lifted considerably, and they were able to proceed 
more rapidly. Much discussion ensued. My 
grandfather owned that he lmd seen and heard 
nothing, neither had the Lieutenant ; and, but 
for Hendry’s strange speech and looks, it would 
have seemed merely a case of a bolting horse. 
But the corporal thought he saw ‘something ;* 
whereupon one of the men affirmed that he 
also saw ‘summat;’ but he thought ‘it didn’t 
look like a man ;’ which enabled another man 
to recollect hearing something ‘like a woice 
callin'.’ 

When they readied the hamlet of Belstone, a 
little crowd of people were clustered about the 
one public-house, who raised a buzz of astonish- 
ment at the sight of the party. The Lieutenant 
having explained their errand, they were ushered 
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into a sort of born at the back, where, on a tiil4« 
extemporised of planks on trestles, lay stiff, shrunk, 
and white, the remains of the luckless Geoiga 
Dousland. The three gypsies in custody were two 
men, and a woman, who eat crouched on a bench, 
her sullen black eyes fixed on the body. 

The horses being quite knocked* up, my grand* 
father offered the party his hospitality for the 
night. . In the morning, he bethought him of the 
silver tobacco box, and being in Borne doubt 
whether it might not be considered spoil of war, 
he handed it to the Lieutenant, who accepted it 
with many thanks. 

No trace of Hendry was ever found ; but, years 
after, when the prison stood empty and deserted, 
my grandfather was called to Plymouth on legal 
business. As he walked on the Hoe, he encoun- 
tered his former acquaintance, Lieutenant, now, 
tlianks to the ehanefes of war, Major Mac morris, 
who welcomed him with effusion, and insisted 
on taking him to his quarters in the Citadel. 
There he produced the box, flattened by a bullet 
as it lay in his waistcoat pocket at Waterloo, 
remarking : ‘ So you see, Mr Brewer, if that 
little excursion you took ns was the death of 
one man, it was the means of saving the life 
of another.’ 


NEST- BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Those who go Bird-nesting would scarcely be 
expected to look in spouts of pumps, hands of 
statues, interiors of letter-boxes in use, in street 
lamps, old shoes, hats, or still less in human 
skulls, to add to their egg-collections. Yet all 
such curious and fanciful selections have at 
times been made by feathered architects as sites 
for the erection of the temporary nurseries which 
are to guard their young ones. How the tender 
lledglings are reared, often under extraordinary 
disadvantageous circumstances, is amazing. A 
large number of birds, for example, conceived 
an affection for the newly-erected battle-ship 
Victory , in the Isle of Man Exhibition grounds, 
and built their nests there. Inside the figure- 
head, a pair of blackbirds started housekeeping, 
and four eggs soon lay in tlicir soft nest. More 
curious still was it to find that a feathered 
pair had made their nest inside the tiny hull 
of a model ironclad, and liked the situation so 
much, that although the hull was overhauled and 
painted and carted on wheels to the lake-side, the 
attentive mother never deserted her eggs. What 
may be mentioned as a peculiar coincidence iu 
connection with this part of our subject was the 
discovery of a robin’s nest in the mizzen-mast of 
Nelson’s ship, the Victory >, part of which most is 
still preserved in the grounds of Bushey House. 
It was %hot right through at Trafalgar, and in 
the hole thus made a pair of robins built their 
nest and reared a brood of young onea 

Robins in particular seem fond of odd nesting- 
places. A nest with three eggs was lately 
extracted from one of Jthe old George IV. lamps 
in St James’s Park, London. Another of these 
birds had the audacity to build a nest in a black- 
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smith’s shop close to where horses are shod, 
and hatched its eggs, undisturbed by the din 
of hammers or the dying sparks from the forge. 
Two other robins chose a paper bag which was 
hung up in a greenhouse in Buxton, built their 
nest in it, and reared six small robins therein, 
coming to anj fro through a broken pane. Being 
regarded as a curiosity, the nest was preserved by 
skilfully propping the bag to support the weight 
A veritable nest-tower, built by a pair of these 
birds, was once found by an egg-collector. As 
each attempt appeared to turn out unsatis- 
factory, one new nest after another was built 
over tlie last, till five were completed before 
this fastidious couple were contented to begin 
housekeeping. 

Sparrows are proverbially audacious. Two 
recently reared their frail habitation in a rail- 
way signal-box, unmindful of the various noises 
resulting from shunting the trains. A train used 
to make a daily run carrying a blackbird’s nest 
and eggs amongst the woodwork underneath one 
of the carriages. Upon unloading a railway 
wagon filled with limestone at St Helens, a nest 
I with five perfect eggs was found which looked 
like a blackbird’s. A similar find was made in 
a coal-wagon at Banbury. The nest had probably 
been carried from Cannock Chase pits, and must 
have bewildered the birds by its sudden dis- 
appearance. In a hole in one of the buffers 
of a railway carriage making daily excursions 
between Thorpe and Clacton-on-Sea, a tomtit 
made its nest and hatched the eggs, in spite of 
the frequent violent concussions when the 
carriage was shunted. These usually timid crea- 
tures appear to get as accustomed to shocks and 
loud noises as do people to earthquakes and 
hurricanes. Imagine any one looking for a nest 
in the ammunition box of a gun-carriage ; yet a 
bird once built one there, nor was it frightened 
away by the daily firing of that weapon. Two 
sparrows which built in the slot of a railway 
signal-post were quite unconcerned at the moving 
up and down of the arms, which in consequence 
raised and lowered the nest as though it were on 
the waving branch of a tree. 

Some men sawing through an elm-tree dis- 
covered in the middle of it a bird’s nest contain- 
ing five perfect eggs. The tree, fifteen inches in 
diameter, was quite sound except just round the 
nest, and is supposed to be more than one hun- 
dred years old. Another curiosity in this line 
was worthy of its place in the local museum, for 
it was a bird’s nest made wholly of long spiral 
steel shavings, without the least particle of 
vegetable fibre. It was found in Switzerland at 
a place which is the centre of a large watch- 
manufacturing district. 

Your egg-collector would scarcely think of 
climbing to the top of a blast furnace, or of 
descending a coal-pit, after the many speckled and 
coloured objects of his search ; yet on the top of 
one of the unused furnaces near Ardrossan, a 
pigeon’s nest with three eggs was discovered ; and 
the bottom of a shaft near Airdrie had taken 
the fancy of a starling, which returned next 
'/day to the strange place of its choice, after being 
.taken to the surface. 

; ^ The eider-ducks of the Norway coast, birds from 


which the soft and warm eider-down is produced, 
are very hard to suit in the matter of selecting 
building sites for their broods* homes. It is not 
unusual for a duck, after examining all likely 
spots out-of-dooi's, to march boldly into a house 
and coolly select what she considers a suitable 
place for her nest, such as the oven, if it happens 
to be unused at the time. The human inmates 
of the house welcome her gladly, supply her with 
food, and cheerfully submit to any small incon- 
veniences like the temporary loss of their oven, 
for they know that their guest will pay a good 
price for her board and lodging. After finishing 
the nest, made of sticks and grass, the eider-duck 
plucks the soft down from her breast and makes 
a wonderful mat, which rises so far above the 
edge of the nest, that it can be folded over the 
eggs when the duck goes away in search of 
food. 


LEAVES. 

The leaves came forth in the early Spring ; 

They heard the call of birds on the wing ; 

The soft white snow had wrapped them warm 
From the biting frost - from the bitter storm, 

And they whispered at touch of the sunbeam’s kiss: 

* What a very beautiful world is this !’ 

Yes, the gay young leaves had a glorious time 
Dancing all day to the south wind’s chime ; 

The dewdrops bathed them through summer night, 
Then turned to diamonds with morning light, 

And the world looked bright through the radiant 
gleam, 

The beautiful world of a fairy dream. 

The leaves grew strong in sunshine and shower, 

That curved and rounded them hour by hour ; 

Their green took many a lovely shade, 

As the wind with the sunbeams fluttered and played; 
No scars defaced them, no rents were seen. 

No tinge of russet among the green. 

Bright were the woods while the summer smiled, 

But the rains and winds of autumn were wild ; 

Some leaves at end of the year remained — 

Ah ! they were broken and bruised and stained ; 

The green was faded, the fair mould lost ; 

’Twas the work of the rain, the storm, the frost. 

And thus it is at the close of life ; 

Heart after heart worn out with strife, 

Passion and pain have left their trace 

On the bowed-down form, on the careworn face ; 

There will come fresh leaves when winter is o’er, 

But the green to the old leaf returns no more. 

And dark it would be, our brief youth past, 

But for hope of a Spring that will ever last, 

When the green comes back to a fadeless leaf, 

When the scars are healed, and the rents of grief, 

At rest from storms of sorrow and strife, 

Are the beautiful leaves of the Tree of Life I 

Mart Gorges. 
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A COLOSSAL MAP. 

The little but expressive word Map, that now 
sums up in the compass of three letters such 
a vast treasure-house of geographical knowledge, 
has only had abiding-place in our lauguage since 
the middle ages. The word itself in its literal 
signification carries us back to the time when 
maps were painted on linen or cloth. For 
‘mappa mundi, 7 from which the abbreviated 
‘map 7 is derived, signifies neither more nor less 
than ‘ world-napkin ’—that is, a cloth on which 
was painted a representation of some portion of 
the disc of the earth. 

With the Greeks, the map was a picture ; 
among the Romans, a ‘tabula 7 — that is, a table 
or list. Much as the first-named people did to 
develop the scientific construction of maps, it is 
to the ancient Egyptians that the honour of the 
first maps must be assigned. Very crude were 
these primeval attempts at cartography, made as 
they were fourteen centuries before the Christian 
era. They were maps only by courtesy, being, 
in fact, pictures of a stretch of landscape in some 
cases ; and in others, pictures hieroglyphically 
treated of the more salient features of a State or 
some portion of it. But still the papyrus rolls 
contain the beginnings from which has developed 
the science of map-making us practised at the 
present day. 

Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, who flourished 
about 560 b.c., showed on his maps not only 
the circular world-disc which marked a circular 
expanse of country extending in equal distances 
from the observer to the horizon boundary, but 
also the Circumfluent ocean, 7 of which the poet 
of his people sang so eloquently. Four centuries 
later saw the construction of the first sphere ; and 
the allotment of land and water upon it, strange 
as it may seem, was received as correct right 
down to the middle ages. From north to south 
were drawn a pair of parallel lines, which were 
supposed to enclose a canal-like ocean. A similar 
pair extended through the equatorial regions, also 
enclosing water. The four remaining segments 


were held to contain land, one section of which 
was regarded as explored. In the middle ages 
the science of map-making received a great check. 
The ban of the Church was upon the belief 
in the rotundity of the earth, and geographical 
knowledge had to a certain extent to conform to 
this pronouncement. The discovery of America 
and other unexplored areas, the invention of 
printing, the knowledge of engraving on wood 
and on copper, all, in their several ways, increased 
our geographical knowledge and the means of 
expressing it. Hence, by slow degrees, the evo- 
lution of the modern map. 

The present century, and especially the last 
twenty years of it, has seen an enormous addition 
made to our geographical knowledge. Not only 
have civilised powers made elaborate surveys of 
their territories, but much land hitherto unex- 
plored has been accurately laid down in maps. 
The amount of land-surface of the globe that 
has been fully surveyed is estimated at fifty-six 
to sixty per cent, of the whole land-area. Un- 
explored territories are calculated to cover ten 
or twelve per cent, of the land-surface. But 
although the proportion of hand that has been 
surveyed is so large, the maps recording it are 
not always available. Some of them are the 
result of private exploration, and the geographi- 
cal information thus acquired is only circulated 
among a comparatively few individuals. Others 
are not put upon the market at all, so that they 
are practically unobtainable. Neither is there 
any uniformity as regards scale, projection, or 
style of execution. 

A Frenchman being shown over a London 
Board School, remarked : ‘ It is no wonder that 
you Englishmen have exalted notions of your 
importance. You teach by your maps that one- 
half of your tiny island is as big as a whole 
continent. 7 And there is certainly some truth 
in the accusation. Children may not grasp the 
qualifying fact of scale-difference. They see 
England and (say) South America similarly sized 
sheets, and institute comparisons which are cer- 
tainly not to the prejudice of their patriotism. 
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The most interesting subject, perhaps, thut was 
brought before the International Geographical 
Congress, held at Berne in August 1891, was the 
proposal that the Congress should promote the 
construction of a Map of the World on the scale 
of 1 : 1,000,000, or about sixteen miles to the 
inch. After duly considering the project, the 
Congress decided to initiate the preparation of 
such a map of the world. 

To further this, a Commission of geographers 
and cartographers of different nationalities was 
created. It is the business of the Commission 
to endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the 
various governments and all societies and indi- 
viduals interested, so that the scheme may be 
brought to a successful issue. Their progress will 
be reported to the next International Congress, 
to be held in London. 

The number of sheets that the map will take 
up will be three or four thousand, and they will 
be of such a size that nine of them will cover an 
area about six feet square. Asia alone would cover 
an area resembling a square one side of which 
would measure over thirty feet. The complete 
map it is estimated will cover an area of about 
two thousand five hundred square feet. The cost 
of production is put down at about nine pounds 
per square foot for an edition of one thousand 
copies. If this edition is sold at two shillings 
a sheet, the deficit is estimated at .£100,000. 
Striking as is the idea of such a map, or an atlas 
containing the different sections of such, the cost 
of production is enormous. Three or four hun- 
dred pounds for an atlas is rather an expensive 
item, and the most extravagant of those who have 
the spending of public moneys would no doubt 
hesitate before making such a purchase. The 
deficit of .£100,000 is not, however, such a large 
sum, when the amounts that have been spent 
upon scientific expeditions are considered, so that 
the continental supporters of the scheme are very 
sanguine that the great map will become an ac- 
complished fact. In such a map, Great Britain’s 
dominions would of course take up a greater 
number of sheets than the territories of any other 
State. Russia tomes next, and the United States 
third, as follows : British Empire, 222 ; Russia, 
192 ; United States, 65 ; France, 55 ; Scandi- 
navia, 54 ; China, 45 ; Brazil, 28 ; Egypt, &c., 
27 ; Netherlands, 24 ; Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 22 ; Germany, 21 ; 
Turkey, 18 ; Spain, 16 ; &c. It will be seen from 
this list that if the leading territorial powers 
of the world care to unite their forces and 
support the scheme, there will be but little 
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information, along with markings to show the 
variation in lake levels, will also figure upon 
the map. 

To determine the best method of indicating 
the relief of the world's surface is a rather diffi- 
cult matter. But it is proposed to show, as far 
as is possible, both the relative and actual eleva- 
tion of the land masses. All known heights will 
be inserted. Four contour lines arc to be used, 
drawn to indicate elevations of 100, 300, 500, 
and 1200 metres ; or, roughly, 300, 1000, 1600, and 
4000 feet. Three colours will be used to show rela- 
tive heights ; and 1 hachures,' or lines of shading, 
will also be requisitioned to mark the steepness 
of a district. Besides the boundaries of States 
being in black, the coast-line and lettering will also 
be similarly indicated. 

Such are the more salient features of this pro- 
posed colossal map. It speaks much for the 
state of our present geographical knowledge, and 
the brotherhood which exists between scientists 
of different nations, that such a scheme is possible. 
Whether the possibility of its existence will 
become an accomplished fact, however, remains to 
be seen. 

Some people assert that the scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch is too large a scale for a 
map of the world. They say that the time has 
not yet arrived for such a map. After all, how- 
ever, the scale is not such a large one ; and it is 
only in very few cases that data will be inobtain- 
able to fill in the requisite details. Such tracts 
as these are becoming both fewer and smaller 
each year. The past thirty years have added 
much to our knowledge of the interior of Aus- 
tralia, Alaska, the extreme north of North 
America, Greenland, and more especially of Cen- 
tral Africa. Two decades ago, a map of the Dark 
Continent on a larger scale than eighty miles to 
the inch would have been deemed an impossi- 
bility. Now we have a map of Africa showing 
thirty-two miles to the inch ; and the author of 
that map, so long ago as 1885, expressed the 
opinion that in ten years' time our knowledge 
of Africa would be such that a scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch would be the smallest that 
would suffice to show the main features of African 
! geography. 

This is not the only argument in support of 
the adoption of such a scale. The Indian Govern- 
ment have already produced a map of our Indian 
possessions and their surroundings on that scale. 
A similar map is also existent of the Transvaal, 
the East India Islands, and several Central and 
South American States. The Russians in their 
efforts after military aggrandisement have done 
much to further the cause of map-construction. 
Their maps are splendid specimens of accurate 
and condensed geographical information. The 
scale employed differs but little from that proposed 
in the scheme under discussion. The Germans 
have, like our own Royal Geographical Society, 
already published many maps of newly explored 
territories on a scale of sixteen miles to the inch 
or thereabouts. So that there is extant a vast 
fund of facts that could be pressed into service 
in the execution of this uniform map of the 
world. The greater part of Europe and a large 
portion of India and North America have been 
surveyed oma much smaller scale than this, and, 
in fact,%it is only the one-eighth of unexplored 
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lands that the scale is too large for. But such 
a map as this would take years to execute, even 
with the co-operative action of the nations ; and 
many areas would in the meantime become more 
fully known than they are at present. 

One result that such a map would give us 
is, that the Balkan Peninsula will become 
more accurately known than it is at present. 
The cartographical science is certainly on a lower 
level in the territories that owned the domination j 
of the Turk than it is in any other portion of j 
Europe. This is not to be wondered at, when 1 
the heterogeneous character of the States that j 
went to make up what used to be called Turkey 
in Europe is considered. China, too, would be 
known in more detail than it is at present. In 
carrying out the work in Central Africa, no 
assistance could be expected from the natives. 
The negroes know no maps. Their stay-at-home 
habits preclude their necessity, and their lan- 
guages show no equivalent for our word map. 
But commercial enterprise and missionary effort 
have already done much to render native assist- 
ance unnecessary. The natives of the North 
Polar Regions, on the other hand, are keenly 
alive to the value of a map. They know what 
a map is. They know how to use it, and, what 
is more, they have over and over again demon- 
strated their ability to express their knowledge 
of things geographical in a rough sketch map. 
Arctic explorers have frequently found intelli- 
gent Eskimos who have drawn on the snow a 
rough representation of a coast-line with the 
direction of its trend accurately delineated. In 
fact, the members of one section of an expedition 
owed their rescue at the hands of their com- 
rades to the cartographical knowledge of a native 
Greenlander. It is quite possible to conceive 
that a more thorough information respecting the 
configuration of the Greenland and adjacent 
coasts would be obtainable if some means could 
only be devised of educating the native Eskimo 
to express in maps and sketches the knowledge 
of his ice-bound territory which he must 
possess. 

The map, or atlas of the world, as some of its 
advocates prefer to designate it, would of course 
recognise the meridian of Greenwich as the 
numbering point for the meridians of longitude. 
The sheets to which we have alluded are each 
to show a length and breadth of five degrees. 
Now, the length of a degree of longitude at the 
equator is sixty-nine miles. In the latitude of 
sixty degrees, it is only the half of that ; so, in 
'order to keep the sheets of something like uni- 
form size, tne sections of the map north of the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude will show five degrees 
in length and ten degrees in breadth. These 
double-column sheets, as they are called, will 
fall of course to those territories lying within 
a thirty degrees* radius from the Poles. The 
British Empire will have fifty-seven of them. 
Russia takes no fewer than one hundred, Scandi- 
navia fifty-one, and the United States twelve. 

In the spelling of names, the Latin alphabet 
is to bo used, and the actual spelling will follow 
that officially used throughout the territory 
shown. For some countries, such as Russia, it 
is proposed to have an alternate system of letter- 
ing-one for general circulation, and the other 
lor the natives of Russia. Some such method 


as this is of course necessary where the Latin 
alphabet is not used. 

If we take the distance of the North Pole from 
the equator as six thousand miles, then this 
would be shown on the map by a line of some 
thirty-three feet in length. Maps on this scale 
showing a whole continent would be much more 
valuable for geographical instruction than are 
the detached maps which are so generally used. 
The difficulty would be of course one of space. 
Sheets, however, might be so combined as to 
make maps which would not fill a larger space 
than the whole of a school-room wall from ceiling 
to floor. 

One thing is certain, that if the map or atlas 
comes into existence, the onward tendency of 
elementary education will ensure that its valu- 
able aid will be utilised to advance geographical 
teaching. But as yet the matter is in abeyance. 
The International Commission is busy on the 
subject of the pros and cons of so great a scheme. 
What headway they have made with the sub- 
ject, and what will be the fate of the suggestion 
which originated with Professor Penck, will be 
made known at the next Congress. But it speaks 
much for the advancement of geographical science 
that so bold and striking a scheme is quite 
within the scope of that which is possible. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— UNCLE HARRY STRIKES HIS 
TENT. 

That was the beginning of Isabel’s trials. With 
great difficulty she assuaged her father's dis- 
ordered emotions, and with Alexander's help — 
who had come in soon after the uncles had gone 
— she prevailed on him to go to bed ; but for 
hours after he had retired she heard him pacing 
to and fro overhead. Next day when she returned 
from school her father was gone ! — and she sopn 
discovered that Doughty was gone too ! She 
was debating with herself what she should do — 
whether she should not go directly to Alan Ains- 
worth and solicit his help to bring her father 
back — when Alan himself walked in. In the 
fullness of her heart Isabel told him all the story 
of her trouble, with what she guessed of the old 
relations between her father and his brother, and 
the painful scene of the evening before. Ains- 
worth was deeply interested : the hatred which 
the one brother bore the other, and had borne 
for many years, struck him as something ancient, 
peculiar, and literary. 

‘It has often been said,’ he observed, ‘that 
there is no hatred so bitter, constant, and deadly 
as the hatred of brethren.' 

‘Yes,’ |aid Isabel ‘And in literature it may 
appear a great and romantic passion, but when 
you see it before your eyes and hear it with your 
ears— oh ! — it strikes you with shame and horror ! 
And yet when 2 think of poor Uncle Harry’s life, 
and all he has endured, I can feel only pity for 
him !— Does it not seem dreadful,’ she added, 
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mainly to herself, ‘that women with the best 
intentions should only cause division between 
men like these !’ 

• It always has been so/ said Ainsworth philo- 
sophically — for he did not feel a victim himself — j 
•and, I suppose, it always will be. Since a , 
woman can be the wife of only one man, the ; 
more desirable she is, the more inevitable it is ( 
that there should be rival claimants for her, j 
and the more likely there should be divisions, 
and perhaps hatreds.’ 

• I suppose it must be so/ said Isabel, consider- 
ing him an instant; ‘but it is none the less pitiful 
and dreudful/ 

The pity and the dread of it she felt so much 
that, when she had given Alan instructions where 
to seek her father, and had seen him set off to 
carry them out, she herself set out for "Rutland 
Gate. She was sorry for her uncle from the 
bottom of her heart, now that she had had 
revealed to her the grievance which he had 
nursed during his long, long years of loneliness 
and exile. She completely comprehended how 
it had all come about : her mother in two minds 
between the two brothers ; admiring, respecting, 
and liking the one who first asked for her love, 
but yet irresistibly drawn and captivated by the 
charm of the other, who, as it were, suddenly 
caught her up and carried her off. Not one of 
the three could she find it in her to blame : not 
her mother — whose case she was beginning to 
suspect might become her own any day— -not her 
father, who, loving a woman and perceiving she 
loved him, resolved to take all risks and marry 
her ; and certainly not her uncle, who had been 
faithful to her mother’s memory and who had 
made liis disappointment life-long. Her uncle 
had been so constituted that he had suffered most, 
and therefore she would carry to him all her pity ; 
hut at the same time she would say to him : ‘ See ; 
there was no one truly to blame. And it is all 
past ; let it be forgiven, and let yourself and my 
father be friends, as she would have desired whose 
memory you cherish.’ 

When the door of the house at Rutland Gate 
was opened to her, she asked to see Mr Raynor. 
The responsible gentleman in black who opened 
the door told her in confidence —all domestics 
and others of inferior station were inclined to 
be communicative to Isabel — that her uncle was 
in his room packing up. 

•Packing up! I suppose I may venture to 
disturb him)’ 

The domestic answered that if she would wait 
a moment he would himself inquire. He returned 
with speed and asked her to ‘walk jip/ Her 
uncle received her at the door of his room with 
a polite constraint. 

‘You are not going away — are you, uncle?’ she 
asked with deep concern. % 

‘I am, my dear/ he answered, pressing her 

hand. 

. ‘Abroad again?* 

not abroad. I think I have explored 


foreign countries enough : I am now going to 
explore my own country. I am going on a riding 
or driving tour for two or three montns/ 

‘ Months !’ she exclaimed. 

‘That’s why I must take some luggage. I 
shall send it on by train from point to point’ 

He was turning away to resume his packing, 
hut she retained his hand and kept him before 
her. ‘Going away/ she said, ‘because of this 
little trouble of last night, .and without a word 
of forgiveness and friendliness ! Oh, uncle, is 
that worthy of you V 

*My dear child/ said he, ‘for the trouble of 
last night I ask your pardon. I forgot myself 
shamefully/ 

‘You know, uncle/ said she, ‘it is not that I 
mean. The pain I felt is a small matter ; the 
great thing is the pain you gave my father. 
Have you no word of forgiveness for him ?* 

‘ I forgive him, my dear ; I forgive him/ said 
he, and forcibly withdrew his hand. ‘But I 
wish to forget him. I wish to see him no more, 
and to hear of him no more, lie does not need 
me : he has you.* 

‘The scene of last night lias completely un- 
settled him again/ said Isabel, ‘and driven him 
away. When I returned from school he was 
gone.’ 

‘ Gone — is he? That should prove a good 
thing for you/ 

‘But 1 will find him again and bring him 
back. Do you imagine, uncle, 1 am so easily 
turned aside from a purpose as that? He is 
worth saving from his besetting weakness, and I 
shall devote myself to saving him/ 

‘Very well/ said he, when he had considered 
her a moment. ‘You do not ask my advice, and 
1 do not give it.’ 

‘ But, dear uncle/ said she, ‘ you are not in a 
condition of mind to give advice : you are biased. 
I think of you both with much the same feeling : 
why will you not let me love you both ? Is that 
a great thing to ask ? Why will you not think 
with me about my father, and be friendly and 
helpful with him V 

‘Because I cannot. You are a good girl, and 
you mean well ; but really, my dear, I must ask 
you — beg of you — to drop the subject. Your 
father has, let us say, a habit of conduct of many 
years’ standing, of which he will not for a long 
time, if ever, be broken ; I have a habit of feel- 
ing, let us say, of which I will not for a long 
time, if ever, be broken. Let us say no more 
about it/ 

She considered. Her uncle’s words seemed 
reasonable : it might be well to leave the soften- 
ing of his heart to the influence of Time ; at least 
to wait for the effect of two or three months’ 
absence and loneliness on him, and of two or 
three months’ love and supervision on her father. 
Cast down, but not in despair, she said ‘Good- 
bye’ to her uncle and wished him health and 
peace on his journey ; and so she left him. 

As she descended the stairs, she wondered 
whether it would not be proper to see her aunt, 
perhaps, before she left the house. A decision 
was anticipated by the opening of a door and 
the appearance of her aunt’s maid ; for Mrs 
Suffield now* had a maid all to herself, ‘and 
everythin grand and becoming about her/ 

‘Please, Miss Raynor/ said the maid, ‘Mrs 
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Suffield says, will you step in and speak to her 
a moment ? * 

Mrs Suffield sat before a cheval glass : she was 
dressing. As her niece entered she rose to turn 
herself and to view by the aid of a hand-glass the 
manner of her hair in the tall mirror, and Isabel 
was compelled to think that her aunt was a very 
handsome woman in spite of her fifty years or 
so. 

*1 think I can manage by myself now, 
Wilkins/ said she to her maid. ‘Miss Raynor 
will help me with my dress.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am,* said Wilkins. ‘But I hope 
you will get your busk nicely arranged, for not 
many ladies as I Ve dressed has such a fine busk 
as you, ma’am.* (The devoted, but incorrect, 
creature obviously meant * bust.’) 

‘I’ll see to it, Wilkins,’ said Mrs Suffield; 
‘don’t be anxious.’ And Wilkins withdrew. — ‘ So 
you’ve been to see your uncle in private, Bell, 
before lie goes.* 

* Yes, aunt,’ said Isabel ; ‘ I came to see him 
specially, though I did not know he was going.’ 

‘Going! Yes; of course, he’s going! What 
else did you expect, after the way you 've been 
going?’ 

‘ T, aunt? I suppose you allude to what I’ve 
done about my father ?’ 

‘I suppose I do, my dear. You don’t know 
your uncle, and you think you know your father. 
You’ve thrown your uncle over, and taken up 
with your father; a very natural tiling to do, I 
daresay : lie always had a way with women. 
But you’ve spoiled yourself; your uncle meant 
to set up house and to make you mistress of it, 
and, I believe, to make you his heir. You were 
always absurdly quixotic, Bell ; but I suppose 
you never really thought of the chances you were 
throwing away.’ 

‘Oh yes, aunt/ said Isabel; ‘I knew all these 
things/ 

Her aunt turned on her a penetrating, business- 
like gaze. ‘You knew them !’ she said. 

‘I knew them, or guessed them/ said Isabcd 
carelessly. 

‘And you chose the better part : your father? 
Well, upon my word ! The girl *s a constant 
wonder to me ? And where, or how, may I ask, 
did you find your father?’ 

‘I had rather keep that to myself, if you 
please, aunt/ 

‘Oh, very well/ said her aunt. ‘Of course, it’s 
no business of mine. You’ll go your own way, 
Bell, as usual — Lace this thing for me — will you, 
my dear? It laces at the back/ 

Had it been her aunt’s face Isabel was close 
to the next few seconds, and not her back-hair, 
the conversation might have had a gentler and 
more generous end. But they were both so much 
akin in temper, that each rather repelled than 
attracted the other, for the most part, and neither 
would sue to the other for a better under- 
standing. 

‘It seems to me, aunt/ said Isabel, ‘exceedingly 
harsh and unkind of you to speak like this of 
what concerns your brother.’ 

‘ Which brother, my dear ? * said her aunt. ‘ I 
have two brothers : of whom I prefer the one, 
and you prefer the other.’ 

‘ He needs my preference ! * exclaimed Isabel. 
* He has no one but me ! ' 


‘ That ’s entirely his own fault/ said her aunt 
‘ But he has you, and having you he has a great 
deal : I will say that for you/ 

‘ But why arc you so terribly wanting in con- 
sideration and love for him ?’ 

‘Am I so wanting?’ said her aunt; and an 
ancient fount of feeling seemed to rise within 
her. ‘It must be then, I suppose, because he 
was so wanting in consideration and love for me. 
He never had any love or regard for any one but 
himself. He would always take, but never give, 
lie was all self ; he was self-conceited, self-satis- 
fied, self-willed, self-sufficient, self-indulgent, self- 
opinioued, and self -ish? 

‘And now,’ retorted her niece, ‘it is self- 
evident that he is self-reproved, self-abased, 
self-tormented, self -neglectful, and self- destruc- 
tive : he is scarcely conscious of himself at all 
now/ 

ller aunt waited a moment before she replied : 
‘I wish him no harm — only good; but 1 wish 
he would not always depend for his good on 
some one else than himself. I am afraid you 
are going to spoil your life for him ; and he ’ll 
let you do it.’ 

1 But if it gives me pleasure to spend my life 
for him, aunt l' said Isabel. 

‘Then I’ve nothing more to say. You are of 
age, my dear, and responsible for your actions. 
We shall be pleased to see you just as usual, 
though I suppose your father won’t care to come 
often. And I daresay his dreadful habit keeps 
him sometimes from being quite presentable. 
There are some people, for instance, coming 
to dinner to-night -Lord Clithcroe and other 
political friends of your uncle : I would have 
liked to ask you and your father, but, really, 
I hesitated/ 

‘ I don’t think father would have cared to 
corne/ said Isabel, scarce knowing whether it was 
anger or tears she felt she must restrain. ‘He 
is not in the least interested in politics, and lie 
laughs at the folly of people who give themselves 
up to politics. He is chiefly interested in Litera- 
ture and Art ; and he talks well and writes well 
about both.’ 

1 Oh, indeed ! ’ said her aunt in a tone distinctly 
final. ‘Well, my dear, come when you will 
It’s about time I went down. — Good-bye/ 

Isabel departed not only in disappointment* 
but in vexation and wrath. She had desired as 
their talk had progressed to say many bitter and 
biting things to her aunt ; but she hud restrained 
herself, partly out of inured respect for her aunt, 
and partly out of the hope that it might thus be 
better for her father ; now she thought she had 
restrained herself in vain. Her aunt seemed all 
the more contemptuous of her father, because of 
the measured way she had spoken of him ! How 
cruelly both her uncle and her aunt had spoken 
of her father !— and how little they seemed to 
care whether he fared well or ill ! What a 
strange* thing was family love !— liker family 
lmte ! Could it be that that kiud of indifference 
aifectcd some families more than others? 

Thus her thoughts tossed to and fro like the 
water of a wind-swept pool ; and the end of her 
cogitations was that she felt more closely identi- 
fied with her father than ever, and more reso- 
lutely determined to strengthen and build him up 
so that no one would venture to speak of him 


save with respect And thus she found her way 
back to her lodgings, and sat till the darkness 
closed round her, waiting for the return of her 
father— who did not come. 

(To be continued.) 


HOLLY TEA. 

Four species of Holly are used in the New World 
as a beverage--* Ilex -paraguayensis* in South 
America; ‘Ilex vomitoria* in North Carolina; 
and ‘Ilex gongonha* and ‘Ilex tlieezans* in 
Brazil. 

‘Ilex paraguayensis/ Yerba Mate, or as it is 
sometimes called, Paraguay Tea, is yielded by 
a tree twelve to twenty-five feet in height, very 
leafy, and which at a distance bears some resem- 
blance to an orange tree. It grows wild in large 
natural plantations in Paraguay, and also in 
various localities between the rivers Uruguay 
and Parana. It is supposed also at one time to 
have been indigenous to Brazil. Yerba Mate has 
been in use among the South American Indians 
from time immemorial. They introduced it to 
the Jesuits when they established themselves 
among them ; and these latter, appreciating the 
value of the plant, taught the natives how to cut 
the plants methodically and without unnecessary 
waste. Since their expulsion from the country, 
the plants have in many instances been wantonly 
destroyed by the Yerbateros or gatherers of Mat£. 
An idea of the enormous extent of these Mate 
forests may be imagined when we say that in 
spite of the extravagant waste in cutting, some- 
thing like forty to fifty million pounds are con- 
sumed annually throughout South America. 

The collection is conducted somewhat in the 
following way : The Mat($ wood having been 
discovered, the Indians, who are employed by 
merchants for the purpose, build wigwams, and 
settle down for about six months to the work. 
An open space is then prepared, and the surface 
of the spil beaten hard and smooth with mallets. 
An arch of hurdles is then erected over it, and 
the branches of the tree are placed on the arch, 
and a fire kindled underneath, by which means 
the branches and leaves are thoroughly dried, 
without being allowed to become scorched. 
During this process the aroma is developed. 
When sufficiently roasted, the branches are placed 
on the hard soil and beaten with sticks, the dried 
leaves being by this means knocked off and 
reduced to a powder. Mate treated in this way 
is known as Caa-guaza, and it is this mixture 
of leaf, petioles, and small branches, which finds 
its way to this and other countries. In Paraguay, 
two other varieties are met with, the Caa-miri, 
the leaf torn from its midrib and veins, without 
roasting ; and the Caa-cuys, the half-expanded 
leaf-buds. This latter, however, does not keep 
well, and is never exported. 

In the Argentine and the adjacent countries, 
Matd-drinking is quite an institution. We were 
speaking a few weeks ago with a gentleman who 
has recently returned from South America, and 
lie said that Mat4 is far more us:d there than 
tea i* at home. It is quite the correct thing, 


if you pay a visit, for Mat6 to be passed round ; 
ftn$% kettle of water is usually kept at boiling- 
pofnt, so that the infusion may be* made promptly. 


The custom permeates all ranks ; even magisterial 
dignity is affected by it. At the police court one 
of the attendants takes care that there is a good 
supply of boiling water always on hand for Match- 
making, not for the benefit of the prisoners — 
that goes without saying — but for the refection 
of any friends of the magistrate that may chance 
to call upon him during the day. 

Match is sometimes drunk in the same way 
as we take tea ; but the more usual method is 
to suck it through a tube, after the fashion of 
American drinks. Hot water is poured on the 
powdered leaf ; then a lump of burned sugar and 
sometimes a few drops of lemon-juice, are added. 
Gourds are often employed as cups, and these 
may be tastefully mounted ; and the tube or 
bombilla, which is furnished at the lower end 
with a perforated bulb or strainer to prevent the 
leaves entering the mouth, is often made of 
electro silver. 

The taste for the infusion is very soon acquired* 
and once the habit of taking it is formed, it is 
very difficult to break it. It is extremely refresh- 
ing and restorative, especially after great fatigue 
has been endured, and many travellers have 
testified to its value under these conditions. 

From time to time medical men have endeav- 
oured to introduce Mate into this country, but 
without much success. Whilst containing the 
same active principle as tea and coffee, it lias 
a slight but pleasant bitter taste, and so acts as 
a tonic stimulant. It is also said to exert a 
beneficial action upon the internal organism, 
which tea and coffee arc incapable of doing. 

The North Carolina species (‘Ilex vomitoria* 
or ‘Ilex Cassine’) is an elegant shrub, ten to 
fifteen feet high, and sometimes rises into a small 
tree of twenty to twenty-five feet. It grows in 
the Southern States of North America along the 
sea-coast, and has been used for many ages by 
the Creek Indians. The use of it, however, has 
now been totally abandoned by the white inhab- 
itants ; and the Indians have to a great extent 
followed their example. 

It was a most important plant at one time, aa 
is evidenced by the fact that every traveller of 
repute that has visited the country lias made 
mention of it. In addition to being used as an 
ordinary beverage with milk and BUgnr, it was 
at times partaken of by men only, with great 
ceremonial and awful invocations. 

The infusion is called Cassine, and when pre- 
pared for religious or state occasions is known 
also as ‘ black drink/ Mr A. S. Gatschet, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, who a few 
years back edited the Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians , tells us in his notes to this work that 
the ancient Creeks had three modes of preparing 
it ; the three potions resulting from them differ- 
ing widely in strength according to the uses for 
which they were intended. Small quantities of 
the young leaf parched in a pot until it assumed 
a brown colour produced a liquor acting as an 
exhilarant, which was drunk by the people at the 
‘busk/ or Indian feast of first-fruits, and by the. 
‘elders* when assembled in council, or when dis- 
cussing every-day topics. After the potion lias 
been poured from one pan or cooler into another, 
it begins to ferment, and to produce a white froth, 
from whkh if is styled also ‘white drink* — the 
term ‘white’ alluding also to its purifying quali- 
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ties. To make the liquid stronger, a larger infu- 
sion of the parched leaves is required ; it then 
assumes a dark hue, nearly aB black as molasses, 
and acts os a powerful intoxicating stimulant. A 
still larger addition of the Cassinc leaf produces a 
strong narcotic, which was used by conjurers to 
evoke prophetic ecstasies accompanied by dreams. 
The * black drink * of the weaker sort acts as an 
emetic when drunk in great quantity, and was 
used as such at the annual busk, and on other 
occasions extensively. The Creeks esteemed this 
drink so highly that no one was allowed to drink 
it in council unless he had proved himself a brave 
warrior. After drinking the liquor, they could go 
for twenty-four hours without eating or drink- 
ing ; and in military expeditions the only supplies 
they used to carry were gourd bottles or wooden 
vessels full of this drink. 

Why it has fallen into disuse as a beverage 
it is difficult to surmise. Possibly its odour and 
taste, which are not so pleasant as in the fragrant 
tea of China, Ceylon, and India, has something 
to do with it. It is said to be cheaper than these 
teas ; but we are afraid that this advantage will 
scarcely compensate for its deficiencies in other 
respects. Although there are said to be about 
forty thousand square miles from Virginia to 
Texas upon which the plant grows, we fear 
it will never recover its ascendency in popular 
estimation. 

The other two species of holly mentioned in 
the opening paragraph (‘Ilex gongonha , and 
‘Ilex theezans’) have only a local reputation, 
and call for no special remarks. 
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CHAPTER V. — CONCLUSION. 

Mr Lanoland and his daughter stood and looked 
at each other in perplexity and chagrin, smiled 
wryly to each other, but said nothing. In a few 
moments they heard voices without. The door 
opened — and Mr Purvey entered, followed by — 
whom? — by Mr Godfrey! What did it mean? 
It could not be that ! — No, never ! Thej' both 
came forward. 

‘ Miss Langland,' said Mr Purvey, his long face 
creased with smiles, ‘permit me to introduce to 
you my son Godfrey .' 

‘Mr Godfrey?' exclaimed Miss Langland and 
her father together. 

‘Father !' cried Mr Godfrey, ‘wliat is this?* 

‘ It is,’ said Mr Purvey with a benevolent smile, 
and a widespread expository palm, ‘ the unavoid- 
able result, my son, of the way we have been 
going on.' 

‘And your name is?' said Miss Langland, 

with large, puzzled eyes on Mr Godfrey. 

‘Godfrey Purvey,' answered that young man 
with self-respect, with dignity, but without the 
faintest show of swagger ; ‘ and this,’ he con- 
tinued, placing his hand on his father’s shoulder, 
‘is my father, Miss Langland.' 

‘But how!— Why!' exclaimed Kitty, and 
could say no more. 

Her eyes wistfully searched him lip and down, 
as if to discover if there were any change in him 
besides his change of name. 

‘You may wonder, Mr Langland,' said Godfrey, 
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turning to the silent and astonished Squire, ‘why 
there has been this mystery about my identity.' 

‘I do !' said the Squire emphatically. 

‘It began originally with Miss Langland,' said 
Godfrey. ‘When we first met in London, she 
failed, I suppose, to catch my name properly ; 
and then wlien we sat at dinner she began to 
talk of certain things without knowing who I 
was. She called me Mr Godfrey, and under the 
circumstances I let the name be. I hope 1 am 
forgiven V 

Miss Langland coloured and dropped her eyes ; 
for well did she remember that conversation and 
the kind of thing she had said about Mr Purvey. 
The Squire also was put out by his recollection 
of the discourse he had held both with Colonel 
Swctenham and with Mr Godfrey — while Mr 
Purvey looked innocently on, like a smiling 
but elderly fairy. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said the Squire hurriedly; ‘to be 
sure — to be sure. And, of course, it was amusing 
and interesting to keep the mistake up.’ 

‘Father,’ said Kitty, apparently recovering her 
sclfr possess ion, ‘ we had better be going. — Good- 
bye, Mr— Godfrey.' (Her eyes were veiled when 
she said it.) ‘Guod-bye, Mr Purvey.' 

‘Good-bye, Miss Langland,’ Baid Mr Godfrey 
Purvey. 

They touched each others hand, but said no 
word — and that not on account of any lofty sense 
of dignity disturbed or pride shaken, but only 
because each thought the other deeply offended. 
Thus they parted ; and thus each — as has been 
the way of mankind since they practised holding 
their tongues on occasion — made the other miser- 
able by a foolish misunderstanding. 

‘ Why — why have you done this, father ?' 
exclaimed Godfrey, when the Squire and his 
daughter were gone. 

‘ Well, Godfrey,' said Mr Purvey, looking 
wistful and uncertain (for him), ‘it had to come 
— now, had it not?’ 

‘It had to come, of course, father,' said the 
son, pacing up and down in agitation. ‘But not 
so soon. You spoke too soon — much too soon ! — 
And now all is lost !' 

‘I can't think what you mean!' exclaimed 
Mr Purvey testily. ‘I don’t know' wliat it all 
means ! You suddenly write to me that you are 
in London, and coming down to me. The next 
day you write that you have met the Langlands, 
and that they didn’t discover you were your 
father's son, and you ask that for the present 
here, in my own house, you should not be my 
son, but only Mr Godfrey, a stranger! Why? 
You refused to tell me !' 

‘Not refused, father !' 

‘Well, Godfrey, you put me off with reasons 
that were no reasons. It wus an absurd situation, 
and it very properly has come to an end ! — the 
kind of forced and unnatural thing that is made 
to occur in lying works of fiction.' 

‘ W^y, father,' demanded Godfrey with a smile, 
‘wliat do you know of works of fiction?' 

‘ I know a little,’ said Mr Purvey, with some- 
thing like a blush, to hide which he looked down 
and flicked eff a speck of w r hite from the skirt 
of his bluck coat. ‘1 used not to read them. 
But I am growing old, and I don’t have the grasp 
I used to have of the sermons of Mr Lightowler 
in The Christian Banner ; so I have taken lately 
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to look at bits of the tales that are printed there, position is a little humiliating. I think we ought 

— But you have led me aside into a digression, to come to an understanding. 

Godfrey. — You can now tell me plainly, I sup- 1 Perhaps,’ said Kitty. 

pose, why you thought this mystery neces- * If it hadn’t been for him,* resumed the Squire, 

sary?’ after a pause, ‘we should never have had. this 

‘It was for the sake of your reputation and discovery of coal. And he can only be pleased 
my own, father.* at the way we have received his son, without 

4 My reputation, Godfrey ?— My reputation has knowing he was his son.* 
never been assailed, and I am not aware that it ‘ I suppose so,* assented Kitty, 
has ever been in any danger!* exclaimed Mr ‘ “ Purvey’s Patent Food,*** murmured the 
Purvey, gazing on his son in amazement. 4 1 Squire. 4 Purvey is not a nice name to be con- 
liave never defrauded any man ! — I have never nected with.’ 

despoiled the widow or the orphan ! — and I believe 1 No,* said Kitty ; * it is not a very nice name.* 

my balance at the bank is perfectly satisfac- ‘Though I can’t think why,* said the Squire, 

tory!* ‘Godfrey has kept up the mystery of his name 

‘My dear father,* said the young man, taking so long.’ 
the elder’s elbow in a firm but affectionate grip, ‘Nor I,* said Kitty, though she had a strong 
‘we have all several reputations— or rather, our suspicion that the reason was not unconnected 
reputation may be regarded from several points with herself ; but not for the world would she 
of view, with one or two of which you, father, have said so. 

may be but slightly acquainted.* ‘ But, Kitty,* said the Squire, sitting up, and 

4 Still a reason that is no reason, my son — or, grasping the arms of his chair in his favourite 
at least, that I cannot understand.* fashion when he wished to make an important 

4 Well, father, if you must have it,’ said Godfrey delivery, ‘ I thought you and Godfrey were very 
desperately, ‘the plain reason was that I am your much taken up with each other.* 
son and that you are my father. If I had been ‘Did you, father?* said Kitty, bending closely 
known to be your son, my chances with Miss over the piece of crewel-work her fingers were 
Langland would have been ruined— as they arc occupied with. 

now !* ‘But am T right?* insisted the Squire. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ demanded the old man There was a considerable pause, during which 
in honest surprise, ‘ that they do not like me ?— do Kitty seemed engrossed with her work, and 
not approve of me V pressed out the pattern on her knee to see how 

‘Can you ask me, father? Have I not said it was going. ‘I don*t know, father,* said she, 
there are points of view you have no idea of V looking up carelessly. 

‘Dear me!* exclaimed the old man, and sat ‘Ton my word!* exclaimed the Squire irrit- 
down to consider. ably, ‘ the best and frankest of women is just 

As for Kitty Langland, she was grievously in these matters like a cat — demure and secret, 
afflicted. The tclaircmement , or ‘ clearing up,’ and slinking in and out of hedges ! Why can*t 
had come in the middle of the afternoon. It had a woman give a straightforward, truthful answer, 
been Mr Godfrey’s wont, when he did not dine so far as she knows, about a man ?* 
with the Langlamls — and he frequently did — to Then Kitty suddenly put up her hands to her 
call in and talk with the ladies before or after face and sobbed a little — very quietly ; for she 
dinner. Kitty looked for his coming that day was a healthy girl, without a touch of the 

with a feverish eagerness ; but he did not come, hysterical, and with a considerable power of 

and she was chilled and depressed with a sense j self-restraint. There was a longish pause, during 
of loneliness and bereavement. What if he never j which the Squire waited, somewhat uncomfort- 
canie again? Could she endure it? ' ably, for the explanation which, he thought, was 

But after that one act of prostration iu thought now bound to come, 
before the image of. Mr Godfrey, her native pnde ‘ I think I would like to go to bed, father,* said 
reasserted itself. Why should he be so deeply Kitty, rising. ‘Good-night, father.* She kissed 
offended? Had he not done wrong in keeping so him and went ; and he said not a word, 
long from her the fact that lie was Mr Purvey’s Kitty passed a bud night. In the darkness and 
son, and so leading her on, or at least per- silence, with the strange and lonely sounds of an 

mitting her, to say things uncomplimentary and old house in her painfully wakeful ear — subdued, 

acrimonious of his father? She was iu that mood mysterious creaks on the stairs, and ghostly taps 
after dinner, when the Squire, who had been and scratchings at her window-panes— her pride 
silently and laboriously revolving the whole and reserve fell from her, and she was merely a 
matter in his mind and rubbing off its rough simple, loving woman, without prepossessions and 
edges, began to talk about it. without prejudices. Wliat mattered Godfrey’s 

‘Mr Purvey,* said he, ‘is not such a bad name to her ?— what mattered his origin?— what 
creature, after all. 1 mattered anything?— since she loved him, and 

‘No,* said she ; ‘ he behaved quite decently this he loved her! She believed he loved her, and 
afternoon ; though at first I couldn’t understand therefore she believed that he must be ready to 
those curious little sniggers of his.* forgive her everything, even as she was ready to 

‘At times,’ continued the Squire, ‘he is quite forgive him! Why, then, should thev not meet 
endurable; and he has a wonderful understand- in mutual understanding and love? She, at least, 
ing of business.’ v would not proudly keep off a meeting. And so, 

‘I suppose he has,* said Kitty ; ‘and I suppose towards morning, she slept— slept a somewhat 
he does not mind — if he knows — the things we disturbed sleep—but still slept 
have said about him.* Soon after breakfast she and her father went 

‘I wonder,* said the Squire though our as usual to\ee the progress of the boring. God- 
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frey was waiting outside, looking a little melan- 
choly ; but he brightened upon seeing his visitors. 
After exchange of greetings, in which nothing 
was said of the incident of the afternoon before, 
the Squire strode briskly in, probably from fore- 
thought ; and the two followed slowly. 

• ‘I hope/ said Godfrey hurriedly, ‘you are no 
longer offended with me, Miss Lnnglaud V 

‘Offended? No!’ said Kitty, blushing and 
turning her head away. *1 thought you were 
offended with me! 9 

‘That is very odd !’ said he, with a joyous little 
lauj'h. ‘That just shows how misunderstanding 
works ! We are good friends again, then V he 
added. 

‘ Oh yes/ said she, and gave him a bright look, 
which thrilled him to the marrow. 

That was all that passed then : they were 
thereafter occupied with the continued evidences 
of coal. The Squire asked Godfrey to come to 
dinner, and also to convey a similar invitation 
to Mr Purvey. It was after dinner that the full 
explanation came between the two young people : 
Kitty was in the gayest spirits, and her sister 
discreetly sat down by herself at the piano and 
played soft music. 

‘Why/ she demanded, ‘did you keep yourself 
“wrop up in a mistry,” as Thackeray’s Jeames 
says ?’ 

1 Don’t you understand V said he. ‘ When I 
heard you did not like, or even approve of my 
father, I did not wish to be condemned— to be 
put in the same category as you put him— with- 
out any evidence.* 

‘But/ she asked, ‘when you saw, when you 
understood that I — that we did not condemn you, 
did not put you in that category — why did you 
still keep up the mystery V 

‘I don’t think I saw that But, besides, I 
wanted you to see, to come to understand, that 
your opinion of my father was wrong. I knew 
at first it was wrong, but it was of no use to say 
so : people never are turned from their prejudices 
except by evidence they find, or seem to find, 
for themselves. — My father/ he continued with 
earnest warmth, ‘has disagreeable points about 
him, I know ; he does things and says things 
that grate, I am quite aware ; but they are only 
the results of bad training, hardship in youth, 
and strict business habits : they are no more 
truly parts of himself than the ugly thorns and 
burs that may stick to a man who has pushed 
and torn his way through a tangled thicket. Ho 
is really a good man, simple, honourable, and 
unselfish, as I have good reason to know/ 

‘1 daresay you arc right/ said Kitty humbly, 
‘and I am very sorry that I have been such a 
prejudiced, silly girl. I hone — I do hope— your 
father knows nothing of the unkind things I 
said/ 

‘Do you think I would tell him?* he asked. 

‘I thought/ she said, ‘you might have told 
him at first. But/ she asked, with the faintest 
touch of coquetry, ‘why were you so anxious 
about your father’s reputation with- with me?’ 

Then he looked on her, and she blushed and 
hung her head ; and then he blushed till the 
blood tingled to his finger-tips. 

‘ Don’t you understand V lie said again. 4 There 
was a — a chance, which I longed to realise, that 
he and — and I might become related to you— in 
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different ways, of course. You were very angry, 
I know/ he continued, after a pause, ‘ when my 
father hoped you would marry his son : are you 
angry now V 

‘No/ she answered, feeling the outline of her 
chair with the hand next him. 

‘And/ he continued, ‘if— if my father came 
to you now, and — and asked you to— to marry his 
son, what would you say ?* 

*1 would say “Yes/” she answered in a low, 
an almost inaudible voice. 

The next moment her hand was clasped in his, 
and the next they were startled by the crash of 
a triumphal march from the piano. When the 
triumphal music ceased, and while that first fully 
responsive communication of hands was thrilling 
through them both, Godfrey stooped and mur- 
mured something which may not be repeated ; 
but tbc repetition is the less necessary, because 
its import is sufficiently clear from what Kitty 
said in response or in retort. 

‘ I do not like your name/ said she, giving 
him a gay, mischievous glance. 

‘That’s a pity/ said be. ‘We might contrive 
to change it. Purvey, I admit, has not an ador- 
able sound. But I believe it is only the vulgar- 
ised form of a very fine name/ 

‘What is that?’ she asked. 

‘Just as Pugh/ said lu*, ‘is short — and vulgar 
- for Ap Hugh (I believe), and Parry for Ap 
Harry, so Purvey’ 

‘ Is short,* she interrupted with a light laugh, 
‘for Ap Hervey, I suppose?’ 

‘Just so/ said he. ‘How would you like Ap 
Hervey? Mrs Ap Hervey might sound well — 
Mrs Godfrey Ap Hervey.’ 

‘ Don’t !’ she exclaimed. 

‘I know my father is Welsh/ said he; ‘and 
all Welshmen and Irishmen, I believe, are the 
descendants of kings — kings who must have had 
very few subjects. And even a very great nov- 
elist, George Meredith, thinks no men are such 
fine fellows or have such lofty descent as Welsh- 
men/ 

‘Don’t!* she said again, somewhat • piteously. 
‘You are making game of me. I think the name 
must remain— as it is/ 

It may he accepted without saying that it was 
soon known to all in the drawing-room that 
there was the prospect of an alliance between 
the houses of Langland and Purvey ; indeed, the 
fact was sufficiently attested by the genial de- 
meanour of Purvey— of Purvey’s Patent Food, 
lie smiled upon every one and rubbed his hands ; 
and he expressly asked Kitty’s sister the date 
of her birthday, and when he was told it, he 
emphatically declared he would not forget it. 

Now my story ought to end at this point ; but 
it doesn’t. There is that important auestion of 
coal, or no coal, to be settled. The answer 
finally resolved itself in a day or two into ‘No 
coal !’ that is to say, not coal enough to be 
workc<J with profit. It was coal, and still coal 
for a certain depth, the amount of which I 
forget ; but then it was something else, and it 
continued something else for a considerable depth 
more— and $very one was disappointed. But 
a strange nml joyous thing happened. They 
wore all in the enclosure one day when Godfrey 
uttered a groat shout: he was giving attention 
to the boring. They all ran to him. 
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* Look at that ! * he cried. 

They looked : steaming water was spouting up 
in the bore. 

‘ Pah ! * said he. ‘ Smell it ! ’ 

The smell was as that of bad eggs : he had 
tapped a spring — a thermal spring like that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle — impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen ! And that was the beginning of the 
salubrious watering-place called New Bath, which, 
with its gay villas and hotels, planned by the 
younger Purvey, and built by the elder, pro- 
mises to be almost, if not quite, as profitable 
as a coal mine would have been, and which 
is far pleasanter to look at. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A remarkable bed of fuller’s-earth was some 
years ago discovered in Keltie Glen, among the 
Ochil Hills, in the parish of Dunning, Perthshire, 
on the estate of Lord Hollo. A clear mountain 
stream runs down the glen, at the bottom of 
which the seam of fuller’s-earth appears close to 
the surface, and on one side of the stream runs 
backwards for a considerable way. Very fine 
preparations of it are being now produced at 
the works recently erected at Keltie, which pre- 
parations are admirably adapted for a variety 
of uses. Though the true nature and name of 
the substance was only recently detected, its 
cleansing properties had been already known, 
as it was found that several of the old dwellers 
in the neighbourhood had been in the habit of 
using it when they cleaned their blankets and 
woollen stuffs. A well-known London physician 
was shortly afterwards the guest of Lord Rollo, 
and he was so much interested in the discovery, 
that he recommended specimens to be sent to 
the eminent metallurgist, the late Dr Percy, 
who had a Report furnished thereon. Beds of 
fuller’s-earth are in Great Britain few and far 
between, and this one in Strathearn is pro- 
nounced, on the highest authority, to be quite 
unique in its exceptional purity. Hence the 
interest of the discovery, from which we may 
look forward to very great benefits arising when 
we consider the important purposes for which 
fuller’s-earth is used. Amongst its various pro- 
perties, the oldest and best-known one is its 
cleansing property. For this purpose, whether 
with reference to woollen stuffs, felt, or wooden 
boards* it will be found invaluable. In fact, it 
haB been pronounced to be a ‘splendid natural 
soap.' Fuller’s-earth is also largely used by oil 
refiners, and in the refining of petroleum and 
wax ; while it has long been sold by chemists 
in powder for medical purposes. 

We last month referred to the interesting ex- 
periments of Professor Dewar in the liquefaction 
of gases, including the reduction to the liquid 
state of that compound gas which is represented 
by the air which we breathe. Since that notice 
appeared, Professor Dewar has gone a step farther, 
and has succeeded in freezing liquid air into a 
clear, transparent solid. It is not yet quite 
known whether this jelly-like substance consists 
of solid nitrogen containing liquid oxygen in its 
pores, but it may be so, for although Professor 
Dewar has succeeded in solidifvinti nitrogen bv 


itself, oxygen resists all his* efforts. This won- 
derful result has been attained by using the 
most powerful apparatus, and the great expense 
attending the work has, as in the case of the 
former experiments, been met by the generosity 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

The P. and 0. steamer Ballarat recently 
brought to London the largest consignment of 
Australian butter which has ever reached this 
country. Its total weight was six hundred and 
seventy tons, and its value upwards of sixty- 
seven thousand pounds. The butter was collected 
from different factories in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the smaller of which supplied 
half a ton or so each, while the largest con- 
tributed one hundred tons. It is now believed 
that a trade in Australian cheese can in like 
manner be initiated. A question has been 
naturally raised as to the reason why British 
dairy farmers have allowed a distant country 
like Australia to compete with them in this 
wholesale way. Last year the farmers of 
Victoria secured a net profit of no les9 than a 
quarter of a million sterling by their butter 
exports to this country, and this year it is 
expected that that sum will be doubled. 
Another question arises too : if the butter can 
be preserved so that it can pass the ordeal of 
a long voyage through the tropics, could not 
English farmers learn how to keep their summer 
butter for the winter market? 

For some time past certain tramways in the 
United States have used a locomotive known as 
the Connelly Motor, which is driven by the 
explosive vapour from mineral oil. This same 
motor is now on its trial at Greenwich (London), 
and it is reported to be both efficient and 
economical in its working. The engine, which 
is fixed on a separate car from that carrying the 
passengers, has two cylinders and develops 
twelve horse-power. The oil is stored in a 
receptacle placed above the engine, and there 
is an ingenious system of water circulation to 
keep the cylinders cool and the oil warm. This 
water, after cooling the cylinders, attains a beat 
of one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit, and 
is then used for warming the oil, after which it 
flows through a number of tubes which are 
exposed to the atmosphere beneath the car, and 
is again pumped up to resume its alternate duties 
of cooling the cylinders and warming the oil. 
The explosive vapour is fired by an electric 
current generated by a small dynamo-machine, 
and stored in an accumulator. This source of 
electricity also serves to illuminate the car at 
night. 

The provisioning of a ship destined for Arctic 
exploration has always been a matter of some 
difficulty ; but the work is now rendered far 
easier owing to the perfection to which the art of 
reducing nourishing food to the smallest bulk has 
been carried. In London lately, a large party 
was invited to inspect the preserved meats, &c., 
which have been specially prepared by the Bovril 
Company for Dr Nansen’s coming Expedition to 
the Arctic Seas. The collection included meat 
essences, compressed tea, chocolate allied with 
bovril, dried fruits, vegetables, eggs, and even 
eels. A palatable and highly nourishing drink is 
composed $f port wine and beef extract ; while 
there were various ‘ composition ’ foods into which 
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enter barley, ham-fat, vegetables, oatmeal, an- 
chovies, and beef, all being perfectly free from 
water. In the case of the explorers being obliged 
, to abandon their ship, they will carry away with 
them certain small cakes of compressed food, the 
constituents of which have been carefully worked j 
out so as to present the greatest amount of nutri- 
ment in the smallest bulk. An ounce or two a 
day of this concentrated food will enable a man 
to do the hardest work and withstand the greatest 
cold. 

Certain experiments by Captain Ziegler of 
Mannheim with so-called ‘ bullet-proof ’ cloth seem 
to carry the mind back to the time when chain 
armour was used for the protection of fighting- 
men. For the new material consists of a wire- 
netting covered with a special composition, and it 
is claimed for it that it will stop a bullet, which 
is broken up and half fused upon impact. This 
so-called new invention is believed to be a re- 
vival of ‘Scarneo’s Portable Armour, 1 which was 
patented in all countries several years ago, and 
which, upon trial by the military authorities at 
Felixorf, was found to be useless. Such a method 
of defence would certainly be of service in the 
case of a revolver bullet, and would possibly stop 
one of larger size from the ‘ old brown Bess * of 
Wellington’s time ; but the modern rifle projectile 
is a very different thing, and it is doubtful if 
any kind of armour which a man could lift would 
be proof against its terrible attack. 

A considerable addition to the National Gallery 
buildings, London, will be possible when the St ] 
George’s Barracks have been moved to the Mill- ] 
bank Prison site near the river. In his last Report, ; 
the Director of the National Gallery points out 
the urgent necessity for enlarging the premises so 
as to afford adequate accommodation for recently 
acquired pictures, and the adjoining barracks and 
drill-yard will give ample space for the proposed 
additional buildings. The alterations are estim- 
ated to occupy about three years. 

A new method of conveying mail-bags between 
New York and Brooklyn is under consideration. 
Hitherto pneumatic tubes have been employed in 
this service, tlie tubes being laid under the streets, 
as they are in certain districts of London. But 
there would be considerable difficulty in carrying 
such tubes across the East River. The new plan 
proposed is to lay a pipe over the East River 
Bridge, and this pipe will contain a miniature 
electric railway with cylindrical cars for the 
accommodation of the mail-bags. A speed of 
one hundred miles an hour would not be difficult 
of attainment under such conditions. 

Experiments have recently been carried out by 
the German military authorities, having for their 
object the illumination of large spaces by means 
of electric arc-lights, supported m the air by 
captive balloons. The source of electrical energy 
is said to be placed on the ground, but it is not 
stated whether this takes tlie form of a dynamo- 
machine and steam-engine, or whether it is an 
accumulator. The lamp used gives a power of 
five thousand candles, which is said to efficiently 
illuminate a large area from a height of nearly 
two thousand feet. This last statement we feel 
very much inclined to doubt. The necessarily 
cumbrous nature of an electrical installation, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of using a balloon 
in stormy weather, would greatly detract from 


the merits of this system. A better means of 
illuminating a wide area for military purposes 
was successfully tried in our own country many 
years ago. The apparatus consisted of a hollow 
shell carrying a canvas parachute and a brilliantly 
burning composition. On being fired from a 
mortar, the shell burst, leaving the light-bearing 
parachute floating in the air for several minutes. 

According to a French paper, the compound 
used for enamelling the iron vessels which are 
now so commonly used for culinary purposes 
consists of borax, 24 parts by weight ; soda salts, 
0 ; boric acid, 15 ; sand, 25 ; felspar, 12*5 ; nitre, 
3*5 ; and iluor spar, 3 parts. Colours are obtained 
by associating with these ingredients different 
metallic oxides. The metal is dipped into the 
liquid mixture thus formed, and is afterwards 
dried and fired. 

We had an opportunity recently of watching 
the new and interesting process of manufacturing 
flexible celluloid film for photographic purposes 
at tlie Eastman Company’s ‘Kodak’ Works at 
Harrow, [Middlesex. The liquid celluloid is run 
into sheets upon enormous plate-glass tables, by 
means of a travelling reservoir with an adjustable 
slit for the emission of the liquid. Powerful fans 
depending from the roof of the building drive 
off’ tlie solvents in the form of vapour until the 
celluloid assumes a solid and flexible form. By a 
somewhat similar travelling device, this celluloid 
now receives a coating of sensitive gelatine emul- 
sion, and a few hours afterwards the compound 
film thus formed is stripped from the glass, cut 
into ribbons, and is wound upon spools ready for 
use in the ‘ Kodak * or other form of camera. 

A member of tlie medical profession warns 
people against cleaning bottles with shot, which 
tie declares to be a fruitful source of lead-poison- 
ing, even if the bottle be afterwards rinsed out 
with clean water. 

Tlie landslip at Sandgate near Folkstone, which 
resulted in the demolition of more than one hun- 
dred houses, was at first attributed by the suf- 
ferers to the vibration caused by the blowing up 
of the wreck of the Benvenue , which has for the 
past two years formed a dangerous obstruction 
to navigation in Sandgate Bay. It is now proved 
that the explosion of the small charges employed 
had nothing whatever to do with the catastrophe. 
Tlie area has always been liable to landslips, for 
the soft sandy soil when it becomes saturated with 
moisture is liable to slide over the impervious 
clay upon which it rests. A suitable system of 
surface drainage has now been commenced, and it 
is believed that the district will thus be protected 
from a recurrence of the calamity. 

Experiments were lately made with the new 
explosive ‘Ammonite’ at a quarry at Netherton, 
near Dudley. The object of attack was a mass 
of marl slate computed to weigh more than one 
thousand tons. Three holes seventeen inches 
deep and three inches in diameter, and twenty- 
five feet apart, were charged with sixty pounds of 
ammonite and lightly tamped. On the charges 
being fired the whole mass was lifted and 
shattered from end to end. Ammonite is a 
yellow powder, which is said to be safe in manu- 
facture and manipulation ; it is not affected by 
changes of temperature, and does, not deteriorate 
by keeping. 

A wonderful dredger has been built for the 
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Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, Liverpool, 
whose experiments in cutting through the Mersey 
bar have been so successful that they have deter- 
mined to increase their dredging operations, so 
that eventually the largest vessels can enter the 
river at any state of the title. The new dredger 
is of gigantic size, and consists of a vessel three 
hundred and twenty feet long and forty-six feet 
broad. It is built throughout of steel, and has 
on each side eight large hoppers with a holding 
capacity of three thousand tons of sand. In the 
centre of the big ship is a well tit ted with a 
sand suction tube of three and a half feet 
diameter, which can be lowered or raised through 
the bottom of the vessel by hydraulic power. 
The centrifugal pumps in connection with this 
tube — which will reach when required to a depth 
of forty-six feet — are capable of raising four 
thousand tons of sand per hour. The general 
plan of operations will be to fill the hoppers, 
proceed to the depositing grounds, and return for 
a fresh charge of sand ; and it is said that it will 
under favourable conditions be possible to do this 
within one hour. 

The Magnesium Flash Lamp, now so much used 
for photography at night, is by no means so 4 in- 
stantaneous ' in its action as some would imagine. 
Moat portraits taken by this method show traces 
of movements of the eyelids, if the sitter looks 
towards the light. Professor Boys made the 
matter very clear in his lecture on Electric Spark 
Photographs, by revolving a four- foot clock dial 
very rapidly in darkness, and suddenly illumin- 
ating it by the magnesium flash. The figures 
upon the dial appeared to be so blurred that they 
could not be deciphered. When, however, the 
same dial was illuminated by the electric spark 
it appeared to be at perfect rest, although its 
periphery was travelling at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. 

For the past half-century a valuable series of 
agricultural experiments have been carried out 
at Itothamsted by Sir John Bonnet Lawes, ami 
associated with him in this important work has 
been Dr Gilbert. In this way the application of 
, chemistry to the cultivation of crops and the 
feeding of stock has been carefully studied, and 
the importance of the knowledge thus obtained 
can scarcely be overestimated. All these investi- 
gations have been prosecuted at the sole cost of 
I Sir John Lawes ; and for the continuance of 
1 similar experimental work after he is dead he 
has left the munificent sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds, besides his famous laboratory 
and a large area of land. In order to mark the 
completion of this fifty years* noble work, it is 
proposed to erect a granite memorial in the field 
at Rothamsted where the experiments have taken 
place, and to present the workers with a com- 
memorative piece of plate. For the purpose of 
collecting the necessary funds, a Committee 1ms 
been appointed, with the Duke of Westminster us 
chairman. 

A balloon, called the Aeropliile, of small size, 
was recently sent up from Paris for meteorological 
purposes. It carried, in lieu of a car, a box 
containing a self-registering barometer and ther- 
mometer. It fell many miles from the capital, 
and upon examination the instruments showed 
that the balloon had reached an altitude of be- 
tween ten and eleven miles— far • higher than 


any aeronaut had ever succeeded in rising. The 
thermometer showed that the little balloon had 
penetrated to a region where the temperature was 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 

It is said that several acres of marshy ground 
on the banks of the Mississippi have been con- 
verted to a useful and profitable purpose in the 
formation of frog farms, the taste for these 
epicurean delicacies having been of late years 
developed to such an extent among our American 
cousins, that there is a daily demand of many 
thousands. The American breed of frogs has 
recently been much improved by the introduction 
from France of a variety of much larger size. 

In the American Naturalist , Mr Stahl of Illinois 
extols the virtue of wood-ashes as a medicine for 
farm animals, and says that used with discretion 
no other remedy is required to keep animals in 
full health. For swine he makes a mixture of 
wood-ashes, charcoal, and salt, and keeps it con- 
stantly before them in a large box having holes 
in the bottom, through which the animals work 
it out as they require it. He also speaks well 
of the mixture for horses, and in thirty-seven 
years of experience of farm-life has lost only one 
horse, and that through an accident. The ashes 
may be administered by putting an even tea- 
spoonful on the oats twice a week ; but he thinks 
it preferable to place a mixture of three parts 
wood-ashes to one of salt constantly before the 
animals in a little compartment at one corner of 
the feed-box. Mr Stahl also has great faith in 
the value of wood -ashes when used as a fer- 
tiliser. 

The very complete collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum has lately been 
augmented by an object of great interest as well 
as value. It is a shrine of gray granite about ten 
feet in height, and weighing approximately eight 
tons. It is inscribed with hieroglyphic signs 
worked in relief, which is unusual, as the stone- 
writing of the period to which it belongs is 
generally executed in sunken characters. The 
colour of the granite points to the fact that the 
shrine must have been specially made for the 
temple at Phihi*, whence it has come, as, although 
there is abundance of granite in the Cataract 
district, it is all red. There is no gray granite 
within some distance. The temples which adorn 
the island of Phi he are of the Ptolemaic period, 
and range between the years 300 and 230 B.C., 
so that, until the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the shrine be translated, which will probably fix 
the date, we may conclude it to belong to this 
period. 

In ancient Egypt the shrine usually stood in 
the innermost and holiest of the innumerable 
temple chambers, and contained the emblem of 
the tutelary deity ; but in Ptolemaic days the 
lifeless emblem was wont to be replaced by the 
living animal representation ; and when Strabo, 
in the first century of our era, visited the great 
temple at Philm, he was shown by the priests a- 
large bird on a shrine, which they told him was 
a hawk ; but he observed that it was larger and 
quite different from the hawks which he had 
hitherto seen in the country ; moreover, it was 
very ill, and nearly dead. It is not impossible 
that this may have been the slirine in which 
dwelt not a^jhawk, but a vulture, the bird sacred 
to the Mother Goddess Isis, to whom the temple 
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was dedicated. The holes in the sides of the 
aperture may have been for burs or a grating, 
so as to form a cage for the sacred bird. In 450 
A.D., when the Edict of Theodosius proscribed the 
ancient gods of Egypt, and was the signal for 
the fanatical destruction of the temples, a Coptic 
church was erected on the island of Philie ; and 
the shrine, ruthlessly dragged from its place, 
was turned on its side, and made into the base 
of a Christian altar. The church, like the 
temples, is now in ruins ; and the little shrine, 
once the home of an Egyptian god, and since then 
connected with the holiest of Christian rites, is 
now, by the munificence of the Khedive, deposited 
in the Britisli Museum, a venerable relic of the 
past, a link between Paganism and Christianity, 
and, to the archaeologist, of intense interest as 
being unique. 


FROM THE TOWER OF SILENCE. 

It happened in my father’s time, early in the 
fifties. I have often heard him tell the story ; 
and in looking through his papers after his death 
I came across tlie written account of it. It is my 
opinion that the dear old man jotted down the 
story in an idle hour, intending it for publica- 
tion ; but when his task was finished, the whim 
passed away ; the manuscript was laid aside, and 
probably never saw the light of day again until 
I unearthed it from the drawer of an old secre- 
taire last summer. I think the facts are suffi- 
ciently out of the common to be interesting, and 
therefore 1 give the story verbatim in my father’s 
own words. I would merely add that, at the 
time the events transpired, my father was in the 
Honourable East India Company’s service. The 
manuscript runs as follows : 

In 1850 l was removed from Bombay to Khara- 
bad, a small town at tlie western foot of the 
Ghauts between Bombay and Puna ; and here I 
made the acquaintance of Mr Franiji Jijibhai, 
a Parsee gentleman of most agreeable manners. 
He and 1 were near neighbours, and being 
brought much into contact with each other 
through business mutters, quickly became fast 
friends. Unlike most of bis race, Mr Jijibhai 
exhibited no great love for jewellery, and 1 never 
knew him wear any ornamental trinkets save a 
certain ring, which was never absent from the 
little finger of his left hand. This ring, which 
was of gold, was of the most exquisite Eastern 
workmanship, and contained a large opal of extra- 
ordinary beauty. I aui no great judge of precious 
Btones ; but the gem was certainly one of the 
finest of its kind that I have ever seen, and the 
adornment of Mr Jijibliai’a little finger must have 
represented a value of some hundreds of pounds 
in our money. One evening, while the Parsee 
and myself were sipping our claret in the veranda 
of my bungalow, I ventured to remark upon the 
beauty of this ring ; whereupon my companion 
told me how it had come into his possession. It 
had been given him, he said, by a native Princess 
in return for some service of a peculiarly delicate 
nature which he had rendered her ; and so highly 
did he prize the trinket, that he hud given posi- 
tive orders that when anything happened to iiim, 
and he paid the final debt to nature, the ring 
was not to be removed from his finger, but was 


to be conveyed along with his body into the 
‘dokhma,’ or tower of silence, where the vultures 
in stripping the mortal flesh from his bones 
might perchance carry the trinket away — none 
knew whither. Although highly romantic, it 
struck me at the time that this was a very foolish 
; method of disposing of such valuable property ; 
but it was no concern of mine, and consequently 
I made no remark upon it. 

I do not remember whether Tip, my body- 
servant, was present in the veranda during our 
| conversation ; but subsequent events lead me to 
' suppose that he must have been present, or, at 
( any rate, within earshot. Tip — I don’t suppose 
( that was his correct name, but it wus the only 
one I ever knew him by — was tlie biggest thief 
unhanged. 11 is petty larcenies were a source of 
continual trouble to me ; and had it not been 
for the recollection that he had once been instru- 
mental in saving my life a few years previously, 
during an unfortunate riot at Bombay, he and I 
would have severed our connection long before 
we did. As it was, whenever he was detected 
in any act of dishonesty, lie always made such 
voluble promises to reform, and reminded me 
so pertinaciously of the debt 1 owed him, that 
my resolution invariably fell before his impor- 
j Utilities, and he was allowed to continue in my 
service, always, however, on the distinct under- 
standing that this was his last chance. But I 
regret to say that Tip did not reform ; and after 
an interval of a few weeks, the same scene, 
with the same results, would be gone through 
again. 

One morning, early in 1851, I had a business 
engagement with my friend Mr Fraiuji Jijibhai, 
which he failed to keep. This occasioned me 
considerable surprise, as the Parsee was, as a 
rule, punctuality itself in all business appoint- 
ments. For fully an hour I had waited for him, 
when a messenger arrived to say that he was 
dead. He had died that morning so suddenly 
that the 4 dastur ’ or ‘mobed’ (priests) had not 
even had time to repeat the prayers fur the 
dying. The Zoroastrians only allow a very short 
time to intervene between death and the funeral 
ceremony ; and just before sunset that same day 
the body of Mr Jijibhai was conveyed from his 
house to the tower of silence, his last resting- 
place, which in this instance was situated upon 
a lonely, tree-clad eminence, a little distance 
from Kharabad. 

•Some very mistaken notions concerning the 
Parsees* towers of silence exist, I believe, 
among the English at home. I remember 
seeing them described in the work of an emi- 
nent writer of adventures, who must have 
been wolully ignorant on tlie subject, as lofty 
towers, not unlike the dismantled round towers 
we find in Ireland, at tlie top of which were 
placed open gratings. Upon these huge grids 
the corpses -so says the writer I refer to— were 
placed, to be denuded of flesh by those scavengers 
of the air the vultures, until the clean-picked 
bones fell through the iron bars into the pit 
beneath. 

Now, all this is very erroneous and misleading. 
In the first place, the doklimas are not lofty 
towers. Proportionately, they are low, squat 
edifices, the total height rarely exceeding one- 
third of the diameter. Although they ore all 
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built practically on the same plan, the actual 
dimensions of the towers differ considerably, the 
average and most common measurements being — 
total height from twenty to thirty feet, and 
diameter from seventy to ninety feet. In the 
second place, they contain no gratings whatever 
on whicn to deposit the bodies. As a matter of 
fact, the interior consists, with the exception of 
the ‘bhandar* or pit in the centre, of a solid 
platform, the surface of which is only some seven 
or eight feet lower than the top of the parapet. 
The surface of the platform is arranged in three* 
concentric rows of ‘ pavis ’—large slabs of stone, 
divided from each other by stone ridges a few 
inches high— and it is on these pavis, in which 
channels are cut to drain off the rain-water 
into the bhandar, that the deceased Parsees 
are laid. When the vultures have plucked 
away all the flesh, the bones are allowed to 
remain until the sun has completely dried 
them, when they are flung into the bhandar to 
crumble into dust. The dokhma at Kharabad 
was, for some unknown reason or other, of un- 
usual dimensions. The maximum height was 
nearly forty feet, while the parapet was not more 
than four or five feet higher than the platform. 

Into this tower the remains of Framji Jijibhai 
were carried by the ‘nascsalars* just as the sun 
touched the western horizon ; and the funeral 
party wended its way sorrowfully back to Khara- 
bad, leaving the vultures to their ghastly task. 
An hour later the moon arose, and as I stood in 
my veranda I could see the dokhma, where all 
that remained of my dead friend lay, looming 
black and sombre in the moonlight. 

An hour later, too, I missed my servant Tip. 
He Avas absent about an hour and a half. During 
that time an Afghan shepherd avIio Avas returning 
home by a path through the thicket on the side 
of the lonely hill observed the figure of a Hindu 
moving stealthily out from the shadow of the 
trees into the open space surrounding the tower 
of silence, Avith a coiled rope over his shoulder. 
Hurriedly glancing round, to make sure that 
he was unobserved, the Hindu approached the 
dokhma and flung one end of the rope, to which 
was attached a bent piece of iron, intended to 
act as a grapnel, over the parapet. The first 
attempt Avas unsuccessful, for in hauling in the 
slack of the rope the iron fell back to the ground. 
A second and a third trial also resulted in failure ; 
but at the fourth essay the improvised grapnel 
caught firmly. The next minute the man was 
swarming up the rope, and quickly disappeared 
over the parapet Before many seconds had 
elapsed, he reappeared, and slid doAvn by the 
same means he had ascended. To shake the 
grapnel loose from its hold, so as to leave no 
. trace of his sacrilegious act, was a matter of some 
difficulty, but it was accomplished at lust ; and 
having again coiled up his rope, the man left 
the scene of his exploit, and the vultures Avhich 
he had disturbed once more swooped down to 
their ghastly feeding-ground. That man — the 
violator of the aerial tomb — was Tip. 

"When he made his reappearance at my bung- 
alow, I asked him to account for his absence. He 
, told me with the utmost sang-froid that he had 
b CCDt to see his father, who Avas lying ill at the 
other aide of the toAvn ; and I, in my ignorance 
of the real, facts, believed him. That night, I 


sat up late writing, for I had an official report to 
send aAvay next morning to Bombay. But, some- 
hoAV, I could not concentrate my thoughts on 
my work. My mind would go rambling away 
to that sombre tower upon tlie hill, and it was 
past midnight when my task was finished. At 
last, hoAvever, the concluding word was written, 
and with a sigh of relief I gathered together my 
papers and clapped my hands, a signal which 
Tip well understood. 

Now, the room in which I had been writing 
Avas entered by two doors, one from the veranda, 
and the other exactly opposite it ; and it was 
through the latter that my servant made Ilia 
appearance in response to my summons. As I 
Avas sitting Avith my back to the veranda, I had 
a full vieAv of Tip’s villainous visage as he entered 
the room. One step he took beyond the thresh- 
old, then stood rooted to the spot, transfixed 
Avith terror. His jaAV dropped, his eyes dilated, 
and the tray he was bearing fell with a crash 
from his useless fingers. The next moment he 
Avas shaking like an aspen leaf. Whatever Avas 
the cause of his fright Avas evidently behind me ; 
but before I had time to turn round to ascertain 
Avliat it Avas, a figure darted madly past me and 
clutched the trembling Hindu by the throat 
The figure bore the form and features of my 
dead friend, Mr Framji Jijibhai. 

At first I thought — as no doubt Tip did — that 
this must be an apparition ; but I Avas not natur- 
ally superstitious, and instantly dismissed this 
theory from my mind. This was too substantial 
for a spirit. It was the Parsee in the flesh. His 
only clothing was his scanty funeral garb ; and 
from his naked Avrists the blood Avas streaming 
to the floor from several ugly, lacerated wounds. 
His face was ghastly pale, in spite of the natural 
swarthiness of his skin, and his eyes flashed with 
anger. The painful state of his Avrists, however, 
did not prevent him from grasping my servant 
with an iron grip until the latter’s eyeballs rolled 
in a frenzy of agonised terror and fairly bulged 
from his head. 

‘Where is my ring, yon sacrilegious villain — 
you robber of the dead V he demanded fiercely. 

For reply the Hindu gurgled some inarticulate 
Avoids in his throat, and fumbling in his turban 
Avith trembling fingers, produced the opal ring 
I had so often seen on Mr Jijibhai’s hand. The 
Parsee released his hold and snatched his stolen 
property hastily from Tip. The latter no sooner 
felt himself free, than, making a bolt for the 
veranda, he fled howling out into the moonlit 
night ; and to this day I have never set eyes on 
him again. 

As soon as my friend’s excitement had subsided, 
lie fell helplessly into a chair, and I thought for 
the moment that he was going to faint from sheer 
exhaustion. I pressed food and wine upon him, 
bound up his wounded arms, and assisted him 
into a less airy garb, after which he recovered 
himself rapidly, and while I sat smoking iny 


pipe, he related to me the following account of 
his terrible experience : 

This morning (said he) when my friends thought 
me dead, I was in sotne strange state of catalepsy, 
which is all the more inexplicable to me from the 
fact that I have pever before been subject even to 
the slightest^ seizure of that nature. Although 
to all outward appearances dead, I was painfully 
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conscious of what was going on around me ; and 
you will readily understand the anguish I experi- 
enced when the doctor, having felt for my pulse, 
pronounced life to be extinct ; and preparations 
were made for the funeral ceremony. 1 pictured 
to myself in ghastly colours all the torturous 
horrors of being plucked to pieces alive by the 
vultures, and yet I was utterly incapable of 
making any sign to those around me. The 
mysterious line of communication between the 
will and the muscles was cut off, and I felt myself 
doomed to be the helpless victim of a natural 

S henomenon. When I was carried into the 

okhma and left lying upon the pavi, I mentally 
gave way to the direst despair, knowing as I did 
that barely an hour is, as a rule, required to 
denude the corpse of every vestige of flesh. As 
my friends retired from the spot, leaving me in 
my terrible loneliness, the vultures which had | 
been hovering in the vicinity swooped down in 
a threatening cloud ; and I wondered what part 
of my person would be the first point of attack, j 
I had long ago given up all hope of escape, and 1 
now I only prayed that death would speedily 1 
come — that the vultures would begin the feast 1 
upon some vital part and relieve me from the 
tortures of a slow decease. 

In this I was, happily, disappointed. Whether 
the birds of prey knew instinctively that the 
spark of life still smouldered in my breast, or ! 
the all-wise God who made both them and me 
miraculously restrained them in His merciful 
providence, I know not ; but this I do know, that 
though they hovered and fluttered about me, 
sometimes so closely that they fanned my cheeks 
with the flapping of their wings, I was not 
harmed even by so milch as a hair of the 
head all the time I lay there on the pavi, an 
inert body. 

Night came on ; the moon arose, and still I 
lay there unable to move hand or foot ; the 
vultures, perched like so many sentinels upon the 
parapet, occasionally leaving it to circle round 
inc, waiting for the spirit to leave the body. 
The suspense was as awful as it is indescribable. 
Suddenly the vultures rose and flew away. The 
next moment a rone was flung over the parapet 
and withdrawn. This occurred three times. The 
fourth time the rope caught somehow ; and shortly 
afterwards the head and shoulders of that rascally . 
servant of yours appeared above the masonry. 
Luckily the particular point at which he invaded 
the dokhma was directly in my line of sight, 
or I should never have known who the robber 
was, for, of course, I could move my eyes no more 
than I could any other part of my body. Spring- 
ing lightly down on to the platform, Tip made 
his way to me, snatched the ring from my finger, 
and decamped the same wav he came. No sooner 
had he gone than the vultures returned, and I 
was in exactly the same predicament as before. 
One big repulsive-looking fellow hovered so 
closely above me that lie brushed my breast with 
his wings, and I thought he was about to pluck 
out my eyes, but he wheeled away again and 
perched on the parapet. 

For hours I lay thus. Then suddenly I felt 
my natural power return to me, and I experienced 
a thrill of exquisite joy as I thoqght that the 
hour of my deliverance was at hand. My re- 


covery was rapid ; but I was weak from exhaus- 1 rate, of a piece of good fortune. Not long ago, 


tion. I jumped up and capered about for very 
gladness, while . the birds fled in alarm at my 
unexpected resurrection. But my troubles were 
not yet at an end. The outer wall of the dokhma 
is, as you know, a great height from the ground, 
and I knew that if I attempted to leap down I 
should probably break my neck. The facing of 
the walls was too smooth to afford me any hold 
to scramble down by, and I was in a desperate 
plight, for stay in that dreadful spot I could 
not. 1 felt that I must make my escape at all 
hazards. 

In this awful dilemma I was inspired with a 
lucky thought, which I at once proceeded to put 
into execution. Resuming mv old position, I 
lay perfectly still, and soon the vultures again 
returned, and flocked round me. Awaiting a 
favourable opportunity, I made a grab at one 
of the largest as he hovered menacingly not more 
than a foot directly above n*e, and was successful 
in catching hold of him by the legs. He struggled 
terribly, and pecked viciously at my wrists with 
the result that you have seen ; but I stuck to 
him with both hands, like grim death, and, 
mounting the parapet, leaped into the air. 

It seemed a terribly long time before I reached 
the ground ; but my expedient proved successful 
The huge bird’s struggles to get away broke the 
full force of my fall, and I landed on terra firma 
unhurt, except for the painful state of my wrists. 
Leaving go my hold on the vulture, he rose in 
the air, ami soared away ; while I scrambled to 
my feet and hurried here to confront the rascal 
who had robbed me before lie had time to make 
away with his booty. — The rest you know. 


STREET SUPERSTITIONS. 

How far readers in general may be aware of the 
fact we know not, but there are some super- 
stitions which are largely existent among the 
bulk of the less educated classes of Londoners 
which are quite distinct from any cherished 
among the rural dwellers in remote counties 
where the antiquary delights to hunt for his 
favourite game. Long experience of all the 
varied phases of London life in the most crowded 
quarters enables us to assure the reader that 
what perhaps is new to him, and altogether un- 
heard of in the classes which are of a superior 
type of education, is palpable fact, as a very 
short inquiry in the East End and similar locali- 
ties would show. Where or how the London 
crowds first got these notions we cannot say ; 
but they exist, and are familiar enough to tlie 
wayfarer. Hence we have called them Street 
Superstitions, as they are of the street, pure and 
simple in London at any rate, and perhaps in 
other large towns. They have nothing in com- 
mon with country roads, lanes, and fields; yet 
they are credited by the shrewd, self-sufficient 
Londoner of the lower classes with as much un- . 
questioning credulity as any ancient superstition, 
handed down through centuries, in the most 
benighted village. 

Prominent among them is the London way- 
farer’s belief in the luck which follows seeing a 
piebald horse. To see one of these is to be the 
recipient, in imagination and anticipation at any 
rate, of a piece of good fortune. Not long ago. 
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in a leading thoroughfare we heard one of two 
youths, as such a horse was passing, tell his com- 
panion 1 to take off his hat and spit— there was 
a lucky horse !* This formula seems indispens- 
able. Whence the idea of these particular horses 
being lucky comes, it is hard to say. Possibly 
the notion is akin to that which is so old a one 
at home and abroad as to the magpies, whose 
foretellings vary according to the number in 
which they are seen, and the pied markings of 
horse and bird are very similar. Most East End 
Londoners are far more familiar, however, with 
a pied horse than a pied bird, save in a cage. 
Whether the superstition includes ‘skewbald’ 
horses as well, we do not know. But we know 
people who unquestionably credit the luck of 
piebalds. 

Another superstition most prevalent among the 
lower classes, and especially the criminal ones, 
as the police Reports often show, is in the magic 
effect of a piece of coal picked up in the street 
This is supposed to secure unvarying good 
fortune to the possessor if turned from time to 
time in the pocket. Coal, too, which is found in 
the gutter is far superior to that which is in the 
middle of the street We have frequently seen 
people of both sexes carefully pick up and 
treasure these small articles, even running over 
from one side of the street to the other in a 
shower of rain. It may be here remarked that 
burglars in especial attach great importance to 
the possession of such a piece of coal when they 
are engaged in their professional occupations, 
which, perhaps, is something to the discredit of 
the article. It is impossible to fathom the reason 
whicli has induced this idea about a bit of coal 
found in the gutter, though some study of the 
matter has been made. 

So, again, with a piece of wood or stick lying 
in the road. ‘ Pass a stick and pass your luck ’ 
is a common street phrase, and often you may 
see the ordinary pedestrian pick up some mud- 
stained bit of wood on his way. It is possible, 
by the way, that the old fable of the girl who, 
goiug through a wood, rejected stick after stick 
till she was obliged to put up with a crooked 
one, may have something to do with the origin 
of the notion. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains, that to a- great number of Londoners to 
pass a bit of wood in the street without picking it 
up is to throw away a chance of good fortune. 

Another and perhaps more deeply and gener- 
ally rooted superstition of the streets is that us 
to cats— cats ot two kinds, as a rule, though, with 
a smaller and more select circle, there is a strong 
predilection in the case of a third colour. How- 
ever, the most general idea is as to the black 
cats. If one of these runs across the path of the 
wayfarer, still more if it runs towards him, it is 
a sign of notable good luck. To injure one is 
to be most unlucky in every way. If a London 
street cat, apparently out on its rounds, comes up 
to the wayfarer and rubs its head against him, 
he may take it as a most fortunate portent. As 
to white cats, it is not generally known, and 
perhaps not admitted openly by the men them- 
selves, that they are supposed to be tfiost un- 
lucky by the class who drive night- cabs. In j 
fact, so powerful is the idea, that in some cases 
a man who has taken his cab out of the yard for 
a night’s work, will, if a white cat happens to 


run across the street before him, return to the 
yard and abandon his project for the night, con- 
vinced that he will not on thut occasion have 
any luck. 

To a very small minority of people, the notion 
of good luck generally attached to black cats is 
intensified in the case of a tortoiseshell Tom cat, 
which is supposed to be a most emphatic omen 
of good fortune. It is curious to see how black 
cats, which, less than two centuries since, were 
always held in a certain amount of dislike and 
terror, as the supposed familiars of witches, and 
often as the witches themselves in animul form, 
should nowadays be held so widely as harbingers 
of good fortune. 

Space compels us to be brief ; so we will add 
one more specimen of street superstition as gro- 
tesque as any and as widely prevalent. Pro- 
bably some vague tradition of the ancient inllu- 
ence of the Italian mal occliio , or evil-eye, has 
some connection with it. Should you meet a 
squinting woman, it is a most evil omen, and no 
more luck all the day will follow the fact. On 
the other hand, if you meet a squinting man, 
great good fortune will result ! 

‘ FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE.’ 

Because you have no golden hoard, 

Or broad and fertile lands to show, 

Or wealth in glittering caskets stored, 

You fear to whisper — what I know. 

You think ’twould he a grievous wrong 
Me from my smoother paths to take, 

Nor understand how brave and strong 
My heart could be for Love’s sweet sake. 

Because you are a man, you seek 
To hide the tender pain you feel ; 

And I, a woman, should not speak 
One word your secret wound to heal ; 

Yet, knowing well that each for each 
Life’s fullest harmonies could wake, 

I fain would place within your reach 
The gift of love for Love’s sweet sake. 

Because the ways you tread are rough, 

Shall we two always stand apart ( 

Nay, let me own ’twould be enough 

To sbaie your weal and w r oe, dear heart ! 

If you must bear a daily cross, 

Why, I will half the burden take ; 

And what you choose to call my loss, 

Count truest gain for Love’s sweet sake. 

E. Matheson. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN MEDICAL 
TREATM EN'i'. 

Vert little is to be found in most works on 
medicine with regard to that structure in the 
neck called the thyroid gland, except that its 
enlargement constitutes the familiar disease called 
goitre, and that the strange condition called 
cretinism is in some way related to goitre. Till 
recently, the function of this organ was quite 
unknown. But within the last few years, certain 
obscure forms of disease have been shown to be 
closely related to the thyroid gland, and the work 
done in connection with them has led to such a 
remarkable new departure in their treatment, and 
to so substantial an advance in scientific know- 
ledge with regard to this organ, that a short 
account of the present position of the subject, and 
the steps by which it lias been attained, may not 
prove uninteresting. 

The thyroid gland in man is situated in the 
neck, a little below ‘Adam’s apple,’ which marks 
the top of the windpipe. It is of a deep-red 
colour, and is so freely supplied with blood, 
that its arteries are together just about as 
large as those which pass to the whole of the 
brain. 

The disease called goitre, which is due to au 
enlargement of this gland, is very frequently 
found in various mountainous districts, such as 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalayas, &c. ; and 
though not common in Britain, it is found in 
Derbyshire occasionally, and is there known as 
the ‘ Derbyshire Neck.’ The other disease men- 
tioned — cretinism — is found in the same moun- 
tainous districts above mentioned, and the name 
is derived from ‘cretin,’ which is applied to a 
certain dwarfed, thick-skinned class of human 
beings found in the Alpine valleys. They have 
broad faces, thickened features, thick coarse hair, 
and a wrinkled shrivelled skin, which gives them 
the appearance of old age. Their mental develop- 
ment, like their bodies, is dwarfed and stunted, 
but not to the same degree in all cases. Similar 
individuals are occasionally, but very rarely, met 


| with in this country, and are known as sporadic 
cretins. 

In 1873 Sir W. Gull read a paper on what he 
called a Cretinoid State supervening in Adult 
Life in Women. In 1877 Dr Ord more fully 
described the same disease, and proposed for it 
tlie name, now universally adopted, of Alyxmdema. 
This disease is rare, hut presents such distinctive 
features that a well-marked case is quite unmis- 
takable. It generally comes on during middle 
life, and affects women much more frequently 
than men. Superficially, it presents but little 
resemblance to cretinism ; the stunted growth 
and shrivelled skin are conspicuous by their 
absence ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
Sir W. Gull should so long ago have divined 
the close relationship of the two diseases. 
The face is much swollen and broad ; the feat- 
; ures heavy and expressionless ; the hair coarse 
! and scanty ; the hands thick and clumsy ; the 
skin everywhere thickened, scaly, and destitute 
of perspiration ; the whole body enlarged, heavy, 
and awkward. The mental features of the dis- 
I ease are equally characteristic ; the perceptions 
1 are dulled, speech and movements slow, and there 
is a great loss of energy and of ability for exer- 
i tion. The bodily temperature is much reduced, 
and the patients are very easily inlluenced by 
cold, and always worse during cold weather. At 
the first glance, the disease might be mistaken 
for a form of dropsy ; but the swelling is felt 
to be firm, and does not retain the impression 
of the fingers, as in that case it would. In one 
of Dr Old’s cases, where a post-mortem examina- 
tion was performed, the swollen skin was found 
to contain a much larger quantity of mucin than 
is normally present ; in consequence of which he 
gave the % namc Myxocdema, or mucous swelling, 
lie observed, moreover, that the thyroid gland 
was in a state of degeneration. 

A number of fases were soon reported by other 
observers, so that no doubt could be entertained 
that this was a distinct and hitherto unrecognised 
disease. Some cases were benefited by treatment 
to a certain extent ; but on the whole, till 1891, 
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Myxocdema, though very slow in its progress, 
had proved one of the most intractable and hope- 
less of diseases. 

Meantime, however, light had been thrown 
upon the meaning of the disease from an unex- 
pected quarter. In many of the valleys of 
Switzerland, visitors cannot have failed to observe 
that a large proportion of the population have 
swellings on the front of the neck, some of them 
of a very large size. This is goitre. In the 
great majority of cases, these goitres produce 
no deleterious effect upon the health, and no 
inconvenience, except from their size. In some 
districts, indeed, they are regarded as decidedly 
ornamental. Occasionally, however, they cause 
pressure upon the windpipe, and threaten to 
stop the passage of air through it altogether; 
and it is on this account that their removal has 
usually been performed. 

In Switzerland, therefore, where goitre is 
common, it was natural that relief from its 
occasional discomforts and dangers should most 
often be sought ; and it was there, accordingly, 
that surgeons had most experience of its removal. 
In 1882-83, Reverdin and Kocher, two Swiss 
surgeons, described a peculiar train of symptoms 
which had come on some time after complete 
removal of the thyroid gland in some of their 
patients. These symptoms were lassitude, loss 
of activity, slowness of thought, speech, and 
movement, thickening of the features, and general 
swelling of the body. Tlieir descriptions were 
published in ignorance of the accounts of Myxce- 
dema which had been given in this country. 
The singular correspondence between the two 
conditions was not long in being noticed ; and 
when it was first pointed out in this country by 
Dr Felix Semon, at the Clinical Society of 
London in 1883, it was regarded as of such im- 
portance that a Committee of the Society was 
appointed to make inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject. The results of its elaborate investigations 
were published in a substantial volume in 
1888. 

In connection with the work of this Committee, 
Professor Victor Horsley undertook a series of 
experiments on animals, in which he obtained 
very remarkable results. He confirmed the 
observations of others who had found that dogs 
die very soon after removal of the thyroid gland 
with muscular tremors and other symptoms, due 
to disturbance of the nervous system. But in 
monkeys he showed that the operation is longer 
survived, and that the symptoms found — lowering 
of temperature, thickening of features, loss of 
hair, &c. — closely correspond to those sefen in man 
both after removal of the thyroid gland and in 
the Spontaneous disease called Myxcedema. It 
was these experiments which first definitely war- 
ranted the conclusion that the cause of the 
symptoms of Myxocdema is loss of function of 

1 the thyroid gland. 

1 Experiments had also been made in another 
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direction which led to still more important 
results. Continental observers had shown that 
if thyroid glands be removed from healthy dogs, 
and implanted in the body of another dog, its 
own thyroid may afterwards be removed, in some 
cases without any bad result. In the cases where 
this happened, it was found that one at least of 
the transplanted thyroids had, so to speak, taken 
root, and was growing in its new situation ; but 
the operation may fail in spite of very great care 
in its performance, and this result is not always 
attained. 

In 1889, a patient suffering from the effects 
of removal of the thyroid gland had a sheep’s 
thyroid transplanted into her tissues, and was 
temporarily benefited. In 1890, without having 
heard of this experiment, Professor Horsley sug- 
gested the same treatment for Myxcedema, and 
it lias been adopted in a number of cases. Some 
relief usually results from the operation, but it 
is in most cases only transient. No doubt the 
difficulty of getting the gland to take root is 
much greater than in the case of the dog, because 
it cannot be taken from another individual of 
the same species. 

One circumstance, however, was noticed and 
remarked upon by those who were watching the 
results of the operation. Improvement of the 
symptoms began within twenty-four hours of its 
performance. It was clearly impossible that the 
gland should have taken root and become active 
so soon : to what could this rapid improvement 
be attributed? Might it not be that the juice 
present in the gland at the time of its implanta- 
tion was absorbed into the blood of the patient* 
and so produced this surprising effect? 

Reasoning upon this observation, Dr G. R. 
Murray of Newcastle conceived the happy idea 
of extracting the juice from the thyroid gland 
of a sheep and injecting it through a fine hollow 
needle into the tissues of the patient. The first 
case in which he adopted this treatment proved 
a signal success ; and an account of it, published 
towards the close of 1891, attracted general atten- 
tion. Many other cases have since been treated 
in this way, and almost all with more or less 
benefit. 

But the disadvantages of this method are con- 
siderable. The preparation of the extract from 
the gland requires very great care ; the injection 
of it needs always to be performed by a practised 
hand ; and in spite of every precaution, abscesses 
sometimes result from the injections. Last year, 
accordingly, several medical men independently 
tried the effect of administering the gland or its 
extract by the mouth ; and it was found that this 
simple method produced just as good results as 
the more complicated one. 

The results obtained have been very surpris- 
ing. In almost all cases some improvement has 
resulted. Some have lost four stones in weight, 
and become active and lively instead of dull and 
apathetic. Some who were almost bald have 
grown a new, thick crop of hair. Some who had 
for years been incapacitated for work have been 
able to resume their occupations. One patient 
was so changed in appearance that her own 
daughter failed to recognise her, when she went 
into the hospital ward where slie was under 
treatment, to $se her after a few weeks’ interval. 

The treatment has also been applied to some 
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cases of sporadic cretinism in this country, with, 
if possible, still more astonishing effects. The 
children’s apathy diminishes, their expression 
becomes intelligent, and they begin to take an 
interest in things about them, and to play as they 
never did before ; their bodily growth, which had 
been almost arrested perhaps for a long period, 
takes a sudden start, and they may increase in 
height at the rate of an inch a month, instead of 
perhaps hardly as much in a year. 

The improvement lasts only so long as the 
patients continue to take the remedy ; a few 
weeks’ cessation is generally suflicient to show 
that the old condition would speedily return. 
But it is little hardship to have to continue to 
take a small powder, or a few drops of liquid, 
or even a little morsel of raw meat, every few 
days during the rest of their lives. Time only 
can show whether it is possible by this means 
fully to maintain the benefit obtained at first ; 
but there is every reason to expect that it will 
be so. 

These results have not been obtained without 
some failures and mistakes. It was but natural, 
considering the contempt with which the thyroid 
gland lias generally been regarded, that it should 
be administered at first by some of those who 
tried it in wlmt we now know to he far too 
large doses ; and in some eases these produced 
unpleasant and even alarming effects. Such 
mistakes should be easily avoided in future ; and 
there seems no doubt that in this method of 
treating Myxoedema we have one of the safest, 
most certain, and most satisfactory of our means 
of dealing with disease. 

We have advanced considerably, too, in our 
knowledge of the function of the thyroid gland. 
We know not only that it is necessary to the 
health of the body, but that it acts by elaborating 
•and supplying to the blood some substance or 
substances without which it cannot properly 
nourish the tissues. What the nature of these 
.substances is remains to be discovered. They 
must be identical or very closely analogous in 
man and the sheep, pig, and ox ; for the thyroids 
of all these animals have been found to supply 
equally well what is wanting in patients whose 
thyroids have lost their activity. 

We do not yet know, but shall doubtless soon 
learn, what is the effect of administering thyroid 
gland in considerable doses to healthy individuals. 
Some experiments have already been made in its 
use in other forms of disease than those known 
to depend on loss of function of the thyroid 
gland ; but it is too soon yet to be able to pro- 
nounce on their value, though they are such as 
to suggest great possibilities of future useful- 
ness. 

There can be very little doubt that an organ 
of such importance as the thyroid is now known 
to be, must be subject to disturbances of a lesser 
degree than the almost complete loss of function 
which leads to the symptoms of Myxoedema, ami 
that these disturbances must lead to disorders of 
the general health. Such disorders, if they exist, 
are at present quite unknown ; and it must be 
one of the tasks of the future to unravel their 
symptoms, and to separate them from other forms 
of disease ; when this is done, it will no doubt 
be found that here too the thyroid treatment has 
a large field of usefulness. , 


But this new treatment has possibilities of 
expansion in other directions. May it not be 
that other organs in the body have actions anal- 
ogous to the thyroid, and that when their activity 
is deficient, the want may he supplied by the ad- 
ministration of extracts of the corresponding 
organs from the lower animals ? This has already 
been done to some extent with regard to the 
digestive juices ; how much farther it may be 
possible to extend the method, if at all, is at 
present quite uncertain. There is no doubt that 
the vista opened up by this new departure will 
not he fully explored for many years to come. 

Meantime, the results of the thyroid treatment 
arc sufficiently established to afford much cause 
for congratulation. More than a hundred individ- 
uals suffering from one of the most intractable 
and hopeless of diseases have been relieved, some 
after ten, fifteen, or even more years of distress. 
Some have merely had their condition alleviated ; 
some have been practically cured, and restored to 
full vigour and activity. 

TTow, then, has this result been brought about? 
First, undoubtedly, by the patient and pains- 
taking investigation of obscure and apparently 
uninteresting forms of disease ; but secondly, and 
no less certainly, by experimental investigations 
upon animals. Without these, it is doubtful 
whether we would yet have arrived at the definite 
conclusion that Myxoedema and sporadic cretinism 
are due to loss of function of the thyroid gland. 
Without these, we could never have discovered 
that the thyroid gland in animals plays a part 
so closely analogous to its function in man. Till 
this was known, who would have dared, even 
had the idea occurred to him, to attempt a trans- 
plantation from one of the lower animals to 
man ? And even if this had been known, it is 
extremely doubtful if the experiment would ever 
have been tried in the human subject without 
previous proof of its feasibility and usefulness in 
the lower animals themselves. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

By J. M ac r, AREN Cortun, Author of Master of His Fate; 

A Soldier and a Gentlenwn ; &c. 

CHAPTER XIX. — IX THE OPIUM DEN AGAIN. 

Alan Ainsworth bad not gone far in search of 
Mr Raynor — no farther, indeed, than two or three 
turnings beyond Isabel’s lodgings — before he re- 
flected that he had no exact information to guide 
him. Isabel had been able only to tell him that 
her father had gone, probably, to the opium den, 
which was in a horrible lane off the Ratcliff 
Highway ; but lie might, on the other hand, have 
gone somewhere with Doughty, since Doughty, 
too, was missing. Doughty, moreover, knew the 
way to the opium den ; Ainsworth, therefore, 
concluded it better to seek Doughty first He 
thought he knew where he might lay his hand 
on him ; for that ancient and astute Bardolph 
of journalism had during their short acquaintance 
given him the privilege of several private and 
peculiar conversations, in which he had spoken 
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of many of his lonely ways and shady haunts. 
From these conversations Ainsworth had gathered 
that Doughty, whenever he was depressed or in 
trouble, low in spirits or in pocket— both of 
which were conditions frequently recurrent — 
acted on Dr Johnson’s saying : ‘ Let us take a 
walk down Fleet Street.’ Ainsworth, therefore, 
took a hansom to Temple Bar, and walked down 
Fleet Street, looking in at several well-known 
houses of call by the way. At a certain ancient 
and mouldy place of refreshment in a turning 
off the eastern end of the street, where many 
generations of roysterers and steady drinkers had 
heard ‘the chimes at midnight’ from the steeple 
close by, he found his man. Doughty sat with 
a crony in a remote corner of a long, low room, 
in which were a good many steady topers. Ains- 
worth was some little while beside them before 
they were aware of his presence. Doughty seemed 
in his most solemn and portentous mood. 

c Francis,’ he was saying, * l could find it in me 
to do a big drink.’ 

‘So could I, Alexander,’ said the other; ‘but 
how is it to be achieved V 

‘I have it, Francis,’ answered Doughty, after 
a moment’s thought : ‘by a tremendous pop !’ 

‘Of wlnit, Alexander?’ demanded the other. 

Ainsworth thought he had overheard enough, 
and tapped Doughty on the shoulder. Doughty 
turned, shook him by the hand in a manner most 
impressive and protracted, and invited him to sit 
down. 

‘I cannot stay,’ said Ainsworth. ‘ I am on my 
way to find your chief, and I want you to help 
me.’ 

‘ I will help you, Mr Ainsworth,’ said Doughty, 
‘when I have had a toothful of refreshment. 
Will you kindly call for a biscuit and something 
to help it down V 

‘Did you know that your chief was gone off?’ 
asked Ainsworth. 

‘Know? Does the jackal know when the lion 
is on the war-path ? Most certainly I knew. It 
was the knowledge that drove me forth to wander 
like a maniac among the tombs. It was the 
thought of what his admirable and adorable 
daugliter, Miss Iiaynor, might think of me that 
drove me thus far. This is not a fit place, 
Mr Ainsworth, in which to mention her noble 
Christian name ; hut 1 murmur it with infinite 
respect.’ After a moment’s pause, he continued : 
‘He eluded me. When he is bent on it, he can 
elude even me ; and I have been with him for 
a countless number of years, and I have studied 
him, and I know him and his capacities through 
and through, and I venture to tell you, Mr 
Ainsworth, that the chief could write the whole 
Encyclopedia liritannica himself if lie liked 5 

‘Aud if he had the time,’ added Ainsworth. 

‘ and if he had the time,’ solemnly repeated 

Doughty. ‘ But I do not stand hi any awe of 
him. We have been like brothers for a count- 
less number of years. It is of Miss Raynor I 
stand in awe ; she makes me ashamed ; she makes 
|| me think of Una and the lion (of course you are 
l| aware, Mr Ainsworth, that I am alluding to a 

certain passage in Spenser, the poets’ poet), llow 
can I ever look her m the face again ? ’ 

He took off his hat, looked into it desperately, 
and sadly put it on again. The refreshment was 
brought, and Doughty at once made disappear 
the lighter part of it. The crony — who seemed 
to be to Doughty much what Souter Johnny was 
to Tam o’ Shan ter — then observed aside to Ains- 
worth that Doughty was wonderful : the more 
refreshment he took, the soberer and steadier he 
became ! As if to prove that saying true, Doughty 
rose, breaking bis biscuit, and declared to Ains- 
worth that lie was ready ; and forth they both 
marched. 

Doughty was of solemn opinion that the chief 
would be in 4 the thick ’ of his opium sleep, and 
that it might be as well to wait until he was 
likely to have had it out ; but Ainsworth repre- 
sented that lie had promised Miss Kay nor to find 
and bring home her father with all possible speed, 
and that slie would be anxiously waiting for bis 
return. Upon that Doughty acquiesced, and in 
bis most portentous manner called a four-wlieeler ; 
and they rumbled and rattled away eastward 
through a region that was as yet little known 
to Ainsworth. 

The cab was left, as on a former occasion, near 
the top of the lioisoiue lane, and they went on on 
foot, pursued by the curious looks of the police- 
man on ‘fixed-point duty.’ Doughty led the way 
on, and into the den, and Ainsworth followed 
with his attention at its utmost stretch ; for this 
expedition was the most novel and romantic he 
had ever engaged on. The singular literary 
reputation of opium had hold of him, of course, 
but he was conscious of very little falling off in 
the realisation of what his fancy had expected : 
the sickly-sweet fumes of the opium were so 
peculiar to the sense, and all objects seen through 
the brown haze — swimming, writhing, and rolling 
— took such strange, soft, and distant shapes, 
lie was startled by the sudden evolvement from 
the smoke — as if he were the genie of the place — 
of the grinning, slant-eyed Chinaman. He mani- 
festly recognised Doughty, and knew his errand. 

He beckoned them, without a word, down the 
room, and pointed, with a bow, to a figure spread 
out on a mattress, with an opium pipe between 
the lingers : it was the chief. Ainsworth, on 
recognising him, at once stepped forward and 
shook him to wake him. 

‘No, no, no!’ cried the Chinaman, frowning 
and gesticulating. ‘Him muchee slcepec ! No 
good !’ 

But the shake had a certain effect : the chief 
opened his eyes fur an instant, and then took 
another position. lie turned on his side with 
his knees drawn up and his head thrown back ; 
lie smiled and murmured : 

4 Raynor of gold and jewels, 

Raynor of silver and pearls ; 

Raynor of red, 

Raynor of white, 

Raynor of coral and ivory !’ 

And then he slid away again into complete silence 
and slumber. The words made an impression on 
Ainsworth. They haunted him ever after : they 
had such a musical cadence, that one was tempted 
to find them charged with meaning ; and yet they 
w r ere but jiion&ense, with the faintest possibility 
of sense : % bit of poetic dross touched with gold. 
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‘ You perceive, 1 said Doughty, ‘ that it is of no 
use attempting to get him away now. We must 
patiently wait. In the meantime we must see 
that he gets no more opium from Johnny China- 
man when he wakes ; and I think I had better 
go and send the cab away : it will run into a 
great deal of money to keep it waiting.’ 

‘I think, however, ’ said Ainsworth, ‘it had 
better wait.’ 

‘Then,’ said Doughty, ‘we had bettor give the 
cabman a trifle for refreshment. 1 have no 
change : can you oblige, Mr Ainsworth ?’ 

Ainsworth quite understood the remote purpose 
of this suggestion, but he had not the heart or 
the hardihood to refuse to accede to it. So 
Doughty went out with a silver coin. At the 
end of half an hour he had not returned, but 
the chief still slept on. Johnny Chinaman came 
and made the proffer of an opium pipe ; but 
Ainsworth declined it : at another time, alone, 
he thought, he might not be indisposed to try 
the experiment ; but now, when lie had under- 
taken a sacred duty, he could not. So lie sat on 
a stool and waited till he became drowsy, and 
then he rose and walked up and down. 

In one of his walks he paused and listened to 
the soft, disjointed murmurs of a sleeper. The 
voice sounded to him like one he had heard before 
- where, he could not remember. The voice first 
arrested his attention, but the things uttered 
gradually held it. 

‘Observe,’ said the voice, ‘the time that is 

R * and the season actually of the thing. . . . 

II be a great sinner to look for the ripeness 
of business and articles in J’auyuni, and to have 
expectation of the fruit to drop in (Jhittarai. . . . 
I appear as a gentle cow, but to tell the truth 
with regards I am a hungry tiger. . . . Wait, 
wait, Daniel ! With regard, be as the hungry 
beast in the jungle ! . . . The young Sahib is like 
the blind man who has thrown his staff into 
the air ; oh, yes — very ; he is playing the part 
of the foolish person and son. . . . Venkaiyam ! 
Karuvpppilai /’ . . . 

Ainsworth went near, and hail his suspicion 
confirmed : he recognised the words and the 

E erson as those of Daniel Trichinopoly. But 
e gazed and wondered. The sleek and gentle 
Daniel now looked no better than a truculent 
lascar or coolie : his turban was off and disclosed 
a bare shaven head ; his clothes were gone — all 
except a loin-cloth — and revealed a brown figure 
of incredible thinness and wiriness ; but he wore 
a most ferocious frown. Ainsworth did not 
understand the foreign words that he used occa- 
sionally, but he remembered them, and dis- 
covered afterwards that they were Tamil. He 
did not turn away, but still listened ; for lie did 
not doubt that ‘the young Sahib’ was George 
Suffield, and that in some crafty, underground, 
Oriental way Daniel was devising mischief against 
him, if not against the house of Suilield. 

‘ Venkaiyam ! Karuveppilai /* repeated Daniel 
(that is, Onions ! Curry -leaves !) — ‘ No, no ; Daniel 
will make curry not any more, thank you, Sahib. 
Daniel in soon time will have plenty cash. . . . 
The young Sahib is the foolish person. ... He 
makes with regard plenty too much noise. . . . 
Daniel! Daniel 1 All right, Daniel!’ (that in 
imitation of a loud manner ; then sinking into 
his own low, oily tone). . . ‘Oh yes ; all right, 


Daniel ! With regard, Daniel knows, Daniel 
smiles, Daniel laughs in the trouser of his 
arm, . . . and Daniel waits. . . . Why, 0 daugh- 
ter of my people, do you cry there for kanji? . . . 
Wait, and in soon time I fly to you as the wind, 
and you have plenty kanji and cash ! . . . Yes, 
indeed and very truly. But even the wizard 
Tummattipattan himself was caught at last — 
yes, although he turned and escaped here and 
there ! . . . The Black Water ! . . . Oh ! the 
Black Water rushes ! Oh, the Black Water goes 
over! . . . Oh! the Red Fire! ... It burns! 
It burns up! ... Oh!’ he yelled, ‘1 drown! 
I roast ! I burn !’ 

With a final yell, he bounded out upon the 
(loor with fiery, rolling eyeballs, and dashed his 
hand as if to his sash to clutch a weapon. In an 
instant the Chinaman was between the opiuin- 
smitten Daniel and Ainsworth. 

‘ London man stand too mucliee near,’ said he, 
putting Ainsworth back with a frown. ‘Velly 
good no knifee ! Johnny alway takee knifee 
’way ! ’ 

Johnny took his panting, trembling patient 
by the hand, led him back to bis place, and 
helped him into his bunk ; and Ainsworth re- 
turned to look at Mr Raynor. What he had 
heard, wandering and disjointed as it was, made 
a deep impression on him ; and the concluding 
tableau gave him a significant lesson in racial 
characteristics : * However smooth and civilised,’ 
said lie to himself, ‘the Asiatic may appear, 
scratch him and you find the savage !’ 

The chief still slept on, murmuring at intervals 
soft musical nothings to himself ; his gentle con- 
dition under the opium being in marked contrast 
with that of the truculent Daniel. Ainsworth 
sal on the stool and wearily waited. No Doughty 
came ; but opium devotees — chiefly swarthy las- 
cars or sallow and bilious-seeming Chinamen — 
slipped in and out silently like ghosts. With 
much ado Ainsworth kept awake ; for he feared 
to drop asleep : he knew not what might befall 
him if he lost consciousness : the Chinaman 
passed silently now and then and cast an evil, 
slanting eye on him, and he knew that most of 
the occupants of the brown Hades must be, when 
awake, ruffians of the most unscrupulous ami 
desperate character. A strange company, indeed, 
fur the gentle, cultured John Raynor to choose 
to frequent. 

One hour, two hours passed. Still the chief 
slept on ; and still Doughty did not return. 
Three hours passed, and Ainsworth became very 
anxious : the time was creeping close to mid- 
I night, and Isabel, he knew, was waiting in the 
, extremest uncertainty. He had a mind to 
attempt again to rouse Mr Raynor. But pre- 
sently Mr. Raynor relieved him by waking and 
calling softly for ‘Johnny’ and ‘more.’ 

Ainsworth stepped quickly over to him. ‘ Mr 
Raynor,’, said lie, ‘ don’t you think it is time you 
came home?’ 

‘Home/’ echoed Mr Raynor, and shook him- 
self and looked at Ainsworth. — ‘Oh,’ said he, 
‘Mr Ainsworth*! Here? I hope you don’t come 
here often ! Dreadful ! dreadful !* 

‘ I have only come here for you, Mr Raynor,* 
said Ainsworth ; ‘ I have a cab waiting for you. 
Come, and we cun talk by the way.* 

At that Johnny ^Chinaman came up, and M r 
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Raynor endeavoured to give orders lor further 
pipes, but Ainsworth kept urging : ‘No, no, 
no !’ 

‘Permit me,’ said Mr Raynor. ‘I will not — 
I cannot — be dictated to in this manner. But 1 
have a regard for you, Mr Ainsworth ; and when 
I have had one more pipe to steady my nerves — 
1 need positively one pipe more : 1 know myself 
completely — then 1 ’ll come with you.’ 

How the matter might have ended there is 
no saying, had not Doughty appeared. In his 
presence the chief collapsed, lialf-sulk.il y , and 
permitted himself to be led away without a 
word : much to Ainsworth’s amazement, till he 
considered that the persistent subjection at Biich 
a time of Mr Raynor to the one man he knew 
of unconquerable nerves must have become an 
ingrained habit. 

So the erring father was recovered, and borne 
home in the waiting four-wheeler to his waiting 
daughter. lie hung his head before her, smiled 
a sickly smile when she tried to rally him 
into cheerfulness, as if nothing had happened, 
declined to eat any supper, and went to bed, 
escorted by the faitliful, silent, and penitent 
Doughty. 

Then Ainsworth told Isabel of all his adven- 
tures and experiences, by no means omitting that 
one which had most impressed him : how he had 
seen and overheard Daniel Trieliinopoly. They 
agreed that though all he had heard might have 
no more meaning than the wandering of one 
lunatic or fever-stricken, it had at least that 
meaning, and it seemed likely that there was suffi- 
cient behind it to take note of. They agreed also 
that Mr Suffleld should not be troubled with this 
matter, since they both had plainly understood 
that the control of the mills and the Lancashire 
business in general were now committed entirely 
to George ; blit that it should be communicated 
to 4 the young Sahib’ himself, who had engaged 
Daniel, to make what he could of. 

Therefore, when Ainsworth returned to his 
rooms a little later, he sat down and wrote to 
George Suttield. lie said that certain business 
had taken him to an opium den in the East End, 
where he discovered Daniel Trieliinopoly — the 
Indian or Cingalese person who, he understood, 
now enjoyed some position in the house of 
Sutheld. He then related the curious things 
which he had overheard, and left it to George to 
judge of their consequence. 


IN ICELAND. 

Hour after hour we had jogged along in the 
pelting rain, seeing nothing from under our 
lowered sou’-westers but the muddy legs of the 
pony in front, hearing nothing— all conversation 
having long died out— hut the splash of forty 
hoofs along the brimming paths, or occasional 
clatter over a naked lava rock. Now and again 
we woijjd reach a stretch of turf where the path 
broke into a maze of narrow channels continually 
uniting and diverging again. Then the pace 
would quicken, and with much shouting after 
those that chose too devious courses, and jostling 
of saddle-boxes, the whole cavalcade would scurry 
across to where — seldom far off — the roughness 
of the ground once more compelled a creeping 


line, of which my friend and myself brought 
up the rear. Occasionally the mist would lift 
a little, revealing for the most part wastes of 
black sand around us, and jagged lava cliffs 
beyond. 

It is not tu be wondered at that they are a 
grave and silent people who inhabit such a land. 
The earth that innumerable seasons have moulded 
for us into a pleasant and fruitful home is here 
still a primeval chaos ; the original heat, that 
is a mystery of geology to us, is here an ever 
present reality. But ‘the land has two lords 
that are deathless,’ and the other is even less 
relenting. Not a decade passes but some winter 
the great ice-sheet will drift down from the 
north, and not only round the beleaguered coast, 
hut far inland, the next summer will be but a 
cruel fiction of the calendar. To these people, 
Nature must, consciously or not, appear not as 
the bountiful provider, but as a grim divinity, 
with whom, for a meagre subsistence, one must 
unceasingly wrestle, not always prevailing. One 
wonders not so much that they spent their time 
in the days of the Sagas trying to kill each other, 
but rather that they ever left off fighting, seeing 
how little life must have been worth, and how 
much any excitement. Surely of all the move- 
ments Westwards that make up so much of 
History, no stranger and holder has been recorded 
than the voyage, ten centuries ago, of those 
Northmen who sailed over a thousand miles of 
ocean to the black desolate land, where only the 
ominous raven seems at home. 

Now the last hill is surmounted, and across 
the swollen and turbid river there loom through 
the mist the little black turret and cross of 
Stathr Church, and the grassy roofs and many 
gables of the farm. Fording the river, we notice 
two children herding cattle, standing indifferently 
in the ice-cold water, with the rain pelting down 
on their bare heads, to watch us pass. Then 
by a turf-walled lane, ankle-deep in mud, we 
struggle to the pavement of lava blocks that runs 
round the whole farm buildings, and forms a 
sort of ‘quay,* to which the ponies are brought 
alongside. "We were tired after our ten hours 
in the saddle, somewhat damp in spite of water- 
proofs, and very cold, though it was August ; for 
though the sun is often warm in Iceland, the air 
never is. Therefore, our hearts sank when we 
saw no cheerful glow from the window, no smoke 
from the chimney. The yelping of the little 
sheep-dog brought to the door a pleasant-looking 
girl of eighteen. She was dressed in the national 
and absolutely universal costume of the island : 
a long plain black dress, and a black silk cap 
with a very long tassel passed through a broad 
silver ring, and hanging down on to the shoulder. 
This sombre costume was brightened, however, 
by a coloured bow, with a beautiful old silver 
necklace over it. 

Entering by the middle gable, we groped our 
way through a passage encumbered with all 
manner of implements and clothes, to the kitchen. 
We had tried to put out of our minds all ideas 
of the brightness and warmth of a farm kitchen 
in England, but some little comfort we had 
expected till now. A room it could scarcely be 
called, a cellar rather, a hole in the roof serving 
for window and chimney. On a great stone table 
that took up about half the floor-space, a fire 
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of brushwood— there is no other fuel in many 
districts, and not that even in some parts— was 
filling the whole place with blinding smoke. 
Furniture there was none except a plank propped 
on stones. On a beam above the fire hung an 
array of stockings, drying in the smoke, iialf- 
warmed at last, and more than liulf-aufibcated, 
we escaped to the ‘guest-room,’ which, but fur 
the want of a fire, was fairly comfortable. Soon 
the savoury smell of ptarmigan frizzling in butter 
under the skilful hands of our guide, told us that 
supper was not far off. With Iresh black bread, 
delicate little turnips and potatoes from the 
garden patch, and a bowl of the national Skaer 
(sour curds) before us, we began to feel better. 
But the crowning mercy was yet to follow— the 
fragrant coffee freshly roasted and ground, with 
unlimited thick cream. Never once did it fail 
us in Iceland, however little we expected from 
the outward appearance of our halting-place. 

Then arose the question of lodging. The room 
we were in was small and musty, and the window 
was not made to open, while the air that got 
in at the door was worse than nothing. We 
decided, therefore, to sleep in the church, having 
been assured that that was quite an ordinary 
proceeding in Iceland. Of course there was no 
well-cushioned family pew in which a night’s 
sleep would be only an extension of a Sunday 
nap. One of us chose the floor ; the other, sus- 
picious of rats, tried an ingenious arrangement 
of benches ; but a midnight catastrophe put us 
on a level, and on cither side of the altar, 
watched over by some faded saints, we slept 
soundly till daybreak. The outlook then was 
depressing — everywhere the mist lay thickly. 
In the drizzling rain, two women were milking 
the sheep huddled together in a pen. Beyouu, 
on the marshes, now showing sheets of water, 
a group of men were engaged on the farm-labour 
of Iceland — mowing, or rather shaving, carefully 
with sharp little scythes, the innumerable hum- 
mocks into which the frost cuts up the land, and 
which reached far as one could see, like an exten- 
sion of the graveyard beside us. On the other 
side was the farmhouse, five long grassy roofs, 
over which a lamb was peacefully browsing, 
ending in as many brightly painted gables ; the 
walls of alternate turf and stone, and very thick. 
The whole seemed more like a great burrow than 
a building, but looked picturesque and warm. 
Beyond it was the well-cultivated t(m t or ‘fore- 
acre,* all above the level of the morass around. 

Seeing no prospect of more birds for dinner, 
we resolved to make an attempt upon the smoked 
mutton and pickled isinglass of the country, but 
failed miserably, and had to fall back on our own 
supplies of tinned provisions. With books and 
tobacco and frequent cotfee, we managed to get 
through that day ; but when next morning broke 
with not the slightest change, our thoughts 
turned longingly to the billiard table in tlm hotel 
at Iteykjavik. We would have pushed on despite 
the weather ; but our next halt was to be under 
canvas, and though we were prepared to face 
rain when once established, our hearts sank at 
the thought of pitching our tent and digging the 
necessary trench round it in such a downpour. 
Stay we must, then, and if so, some amusement 
must be found. Our light literature was at an 
end ; of more solid reading we could stand only 


a limited amount We begun by examining the 
old communion plate locked up under the altar, 
then we explored the attic above the church. 
This was a success. First we found an ancient 
brass aide-saddle, elaborately ornamented in 
repousse work, with a crupper bearing a verse 
from an Icelandic poem. We had seen the same 
sort of thing in the museum at Beykjavik, and 
secured this one for the price of a new saddle. 
For the rest of our journey it was strapped on 
one of the spare ponies, causing occasional sur- 
mises at our halting-places as to wliat hud become 
of the lady. Next we found some old guns, the 
parts of a handloom — for weaving is carried 
on in all farmhouses during winter — and lastly, 
a box of old books, many of them in beautiful 
old bindings, but too far gone to bargain for. 

Having exhausted the church, we turned our 
attention to the house. From the window oppo- 
site, the girls of the family — Ingebjorg and 
Guthrun were their quaint names — were looking 
out at the pouring rain, evidently as weary of 
it as we were. AVe rellected that the ordinary 
civilities of a call meant in themselves pretty 
nearly nothing, and that it would not, therefore, 
be much of a drawback that we knew only about 
a dozen words of Icelandic, and they rather less 
English. Before we left home it had occurred 
to us that the Icelanders, being intelligent and 
well educated, but entirely cut off from inter- 
course with other people, would probably be 
much interested in pictures of the distant world, 
and we had therefore provided ourselves with a 
supply of photographs of whatever we thought 
would be most unlike the country we were going 
to. AVitli these as excuse we crossed, not without 
difficulty, to the farmhouse, and were shown 
into the batlistofa , a long low room with a line 
of box-beds on either side. Here in most farm- 
houses almost the whole household sleeps, though 
in this one there was a separate small room 
partitioned off for the girls. Here also the eating 
goes on, one cannot say the meals, for there are 
none. Each takes what he wants when he 
likes, sitting on the edge of his bed. 

\Ve found our host reading poetry, of which 
Icelanders are usually fond. The photographs 
took immensely. ‘AVimlsor Castle and Park,* 

‘ The Interior of Westminster Abbey,* and most 
of all an instantaneous view of Hyde Park, 
excited evident though not demonstrative interest. 
They lasted most of the afternoon, and were 
borrowed again in the evening. After these, 

‘ Pigs-in-Clover,* already forgotten in England, 
but a complete novelty in Iceland, served to pass 
another hour. Thus we got through the second 
day tolerably, and went to sleep with the feeling 
that surely Sunday would bring a change in the 
luck. Alas ! we did not need to look out next 
morning, for the wind and rain had been loud on 
the windows all night through, and though the 
day showed occasional signs of grace, it was little 
better ilian the others. There was to be service 
in the church, only an occasional event in Ice- 
land ; so the guns and camera had to Wfrremoved 
from the pulpit betimes, and all made ready. 
As twelve drew near we could see little groups 
of riders bearing down upon us from all quarters, 
across the now almost flooded plain, and the field 
beside the church soon became lively as a horse- 
fair. To walk any distance in Iceland is almost 
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impossible — except sometimes in winter — owing 
to the want of roads and bridges, so that every 
member of the congregation within was repre- 
sented by a pony without. These were tied in 
pairs, head and tail, so that they^ could not 
wander. Then came the dressing. Each woman 
had come in a voluminous black skirt and jacket, 
as a protection from the mud, hut these were 
all taken ofF and laid upon the chair-saddle. On 
this also the hat was left, every woman in the 
church appearing in the national head-dress and 
jewellery. Time is not reckoned with pedantic 
accuracy in Iceland ; long after the service had 
begun, people came dropping in, while several 
left before the end. The church, holding about 
fifty people, was well filled, a remarkable fact, 
considering the distances that separate the farms, 
for there are no villages. Some travellers have 
argued from the apparent absence of religious 
observances in the farmhouses that the Icelanders 
are an irreligious people ; but we were assured 
that summer is looked on as a ‘close-time’ for 
family worship, as well as for the children’s 
schooling, everything being sacrificed to the hay 
harvest. 

Long after the close of the service, the people 
hung about the church, chatting and exchanging 
letters and parcels, for it is thus that the rudi- 
mentary postal service of the island is supple- 
mented. 

As the day wore on, the curtain of mist slowly 
lifted, and we saw for the first time the range 
of hills that bounded the vast morass ; and above 
them, far away to the cast, the long ridge of 
Hecla, with the eternal snow lying on the eternal 
fire. Shortly after sunset the whole sky cleared, 
and a faint light in the north-east foretold the . 
first aurora, a sign of the waning of summer. It j 
seemed at first like the reflection in the sky of 
some vast moving light below the horizon, then 
as a veil of luminous cloud, but so delicate that 
the lightest of the real clouds seemed solid when j 
entangled in its meshes. Soon a corresponding 
light rose from the opposite horizon, and the j 
two meeting above us, gradually moved north- | 
wards till they formed an arch over the glow of 
the sunset. Long after the household of Statin* 
was sunk in sleep, we stood watching the sky, 
till the frosty niglrt air drove us indoors. 

Next morning we were awakened by the blessed 
sun streaming in at the windows, and found a 
cloudless sky, such as we had not yet seen 
in Iceland. Our stage was to be a short one, so 
we gave up the morning to taking photographs 
about the farm. Guthnin had promised us she 
would dress herself in the beautiful gala costume 
of the country, only worn on grand occasions, 
such as a wedding ; and thus we successfully 
photographed her. Then the girls nailed blankets 
over tne window of their room, and the develop- 
ing was watched with much interest. As wc 
finished, the ponies were being driven in, and 
the laborious tying and strapping begaA again. 
After settling our very moderate bill, and pur- 
chasing some of the cloth that is spun, woven, and 
dyed on the farm, we said good-bye, surprised 
to find that it was not, after all, such a relief to 
get off. As we rode away slowly across the 
swamp, there gathered on the to&f of the barn 
a sombre group of girls, the |bgs crouching 
beside them, anu the lamb nestling above in the 


lee of a chimney. Silent and motionless they 
stood looking wistfully after us ; and when long 
after we turned round, there was still the spot of 
black upon the green, till we reached the lava 
desert, and in the swirling clouds of dust, the farm, 
hills, and all disappeared from sight. j. c. o. 

THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 

Iiy II. F. Abki.l. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

Occasionally, the monotony of every-day life 
in the Far East is broken by a veritable thunder- 
clap of news, some startling announcement, 
which by its interest makes ample amends for 
the almost absolute dearth of topics for conver- 
sation and discussion characteristic of ordinary 
times. Such was the case in the mouth of July 
188 ~, in the far-distant port of Yokohama, Japan. 
The Comprador of the Pacific Bank obtained 
leave to take a short holiday of a few days, and 
did not return. In the meanwhile it was dis- 
covered that he, taking advantage of the tremen- 
dous power he could exercise by virtue of his 
position as trusted controller of the native busi- 
ness, had been systematically robbing the hank 
for some months past, and that his defalcations 
amounted to the very pretty sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or ten thousand pounds sterling. 

Ambrose Bunion, the bank Manager, who had 
been up country, was of course immediately sent 
for, and came to Yokohama with all haste. 
Burden was a strange man, of reserved manner 
and retiring habits, who was classed by all who 
were acquainted with him as incomprehensible, 
lie was a fine, tall, fair-haired Englishman of 
forty, with a face which instantly impressed 
strangers favourably, but which — so said men 
who knew him — was capable of being transformed 
with an expression of absolute malignity when 
its owner was annoyed and disappointed. Of 
his personal habits and predilections, little or 
nothing was known, even in a small place where 
the actions of the most unimportant individuals 
were always liable to microscopic examination, 
except that he loved money. For money, it was 
whispered, he would do anything. The only 
amusement he shared with his fellow-country- 
men was play, and this in the face of the fact 
that lie was generally unlucky. How he spent 
his leisure time, nobody knew ; but strange 
stories were alloat about him, amongst which 
was one to the effect that he had been met at 
a remote inland village far off the beaten track 
alone with Ah Why, the Comprador, whose dis- 
appearance was now agitating the community. 

Of course the meeting with the Chinaman might 
have been accidental, or the Manager and his 
Comprador i night have been up country upon some 
delicate and important business which demanded 
secret negotiation ; but the public is generally 
ready to judge an unpopular man harshly, and 
so, when the news of tne robbery became known, 
over more than one tiffin table it was whispered 
that if anybody could throw light upon the affair 
it was Ambrose Burdon. Nobody, however, 
could have been more dum founded and amazed 
at the news, $nd nobody could have taken more 
prompt, (jbcislve measures for the apprehension 
of the fugitive, than the Manager. ‘Just my 
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luck 1 ’ he bitterly exclaimed. 4 I find the branch 
almost insolvent ; I set to work, and I make 
it the most paying branch cast of Singapore, 
and then this nappens !’ 

All efforts to trace the whereabouts of Ah Why 
were fruitless. Men noticed in the meanwhile 
that Burdon grew more haggard in appearance, 
and more restless and unsettled in manner ; and 
he became the object of general sympathy, for 
it was known that he would be severely dealt 
with by the bank authorities. 

During the week which followed, Burdon 
learned his fate. The Hong-kong letter in- 
formed him that the Inspector of Branches would 
arrive in Yokohama by the next mail for the 
purpose of making a searching inquiry into the 
afFair, and that he was to hold himself in readi- 
ness to leave for England at any moment, in order 
to explain matters to the Board of Directors. 
Burdon took it very quietly, and made an excel- 
lent meal after it. Then he lit a cigar, told his 
boy to place the long cane chair in the veranda, 
and proceeded to digest other letters brought by 
the mail. The first he opened bore the Chancery 
Lane, London, post-mark, and was as follows : 

‘Dear Sir — In our last communication we in- 
formed you that in accordance with instructions 
from your late uncle, Mr Hercules Tunstall, we 
should open the letter he indited some time 
before his death, which said letter was not to be 
opened until six calendar months before your 
cousin, Miss Ruth Tunstall’s coming of age. 
Acting on your behalf as co-trustee for the 
deceased gentleman’s estate, we have carried out 
this instruction, with the following result’ 

(Here he was interrupted by the appearance of 
bis boy with a note. Burdon always disliked 
interruption. At this moment it was particu- 
larly ill-timed, and his face assumed the bad 
expression which men knew it could assume 
under pressure. 

‘Confound you ’ he began. The boy 

handed him the note. Burdon examined it, and 
his face brightened. ‘Who brought this?’ he 
asked. 

‘That piecey China steward on board English 
mail,’ replied the servant 

‘ All right ! Can do ! ’ said Burdon ; and the 
boy disappeared. Burdon put the note unopened 
in his pocket, and proceeded with his London 
letter.) 

‘With the following result. With the excep- 
tion of a few legacies, amongst which is one of 
a hundred pounds per annum to you, the whole 
of the deceased gentleman’s estate will pass to his 
daughter, Ruth Tunstall, upon her attaining the 
age of twenty-one years. Should she die before 
attaining the age of twenty -one years, you, as 
the next of kin, will inherit the property. We 
have of course not yet informed Miss Tunstall 
of this, and shall await your instructions. — Yours 
faithfully, " Taper & Seale.’ 

‘ Lucky girl ! ’ was Bunion’s comment ; ‘ and I, 
when I get the sack from the bank, shall have 
a hundred a year to live on.- Well, what’s next? 
One from her, by Jove ! ’ He opened a letter 
addressed to him in the delicate feminine hand 
which young ladies so thoroughly despise nowa- 
days, and read : 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 


‘ My dear Cou.hin Ambrose-— I think I ought 
to write und tell you of iny own great news 
before all others, although you may think me 
selfish for so doing. John Felling, the head of 
the open Bill Department in your head office, 
asked me to be his wife last night, and I accepted 
liim.’ 

(‘ Great heavens !’ muttered Burdon. ‘ There ’s 
a young fool she’s made herself, and with thirty 
thousand pounds coming to her! There’s one 
thing : he doesn’t know it, and she doesn’t !’) 

‘ And I accepted him, and am the happiest girl 
in the world. I tell you before anybody else, 
even bpfore my aunts, because I know bow great 
an interest you take in me ; and I don’t think 
you will be so angry with me, a poor girl, for 
marrying a poor man, as they are sure to be. 
But John is getting on so well that lie tells me 
not to fear, and that all will turn out for the 
best. So don’t be angry, my dear cousin. You 
know T always have my father’s allowance of 
a hundred a year; John has two hundred and 
fifty ; and when I come of age I suppose there 
must be a little something for me, although I 
know it cannot be much, as you remember how 
poor father was always lamenting his poverty.’ 

(‘ Stingy old dog ! ’ growled Burdon ; ‘ never 
gave a cent away in bis life ; dressed like a junior 
clerk, and all the while was making dollars hand 
over fist !’) 

‘So, you see, we shall be able to live quietly 
and decently. 

‘ When are you coming to see us? It seems so 
long since you were in England. Jack is such 
a good fellow, and I think he grows more like 
what I remember you to have been, every day ; 
and when 1 put the two photographs together, 
the likeness is absolutely ridiculous, the more so 
because you are utterly unconnected with him, 
and must be quite ten years older than lie is. He 
is very worried and anxious just now ; but lie 
doesn’t tell me what it is about ; so 1 hope it is 
nothing serious. My aunts desire to be most 
kindly remembered to you, and would dearly like 
one of your chatty, amusing letters. Good-bye, 
my dear Cousin Ambrose. — Yours very affection- 
ately, Ruth Tunstall/ 

Ambrose Burdon refolded the letter slowly, 
and sat for some moments looking ahead of him 
with eyes which saw nothing for the raging 
waves of thought which tossed through his brain. 
Then lie suddenly remembered the note brought 
by liis boy, and took it from bis pocket ; rose, 
tore open the envelope, withdrew a thin paper, 
which he submerged in bis washing-basin, and 
held up to the light. 

4 That ’s all right ! ' he muttered, after studying 
the paper for some moments. 4 My part of the 
bargain is completed ; and now for his. I have 
made lftin a free man. Let us see if he will 
make me a rich man.’ 

Ambrose Burdon dined at the Club that night 
He said nothing about the news brought by the 
mail ; but he Soon perceived that it was known, 
and was astos^hed to find that there were bo 
many who svjmputhised with him. He was 
never a jovial, companion ; but it was remarked 
that upon this occasion he was much more nearly 
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jovial than usual, and that he seemed to regard 
very lightly what was generally understood as a 
very critical period in the career o! a man who, 
by the business measurement of years, might 
still be accounted young, lie drank freely ; and 
when he left the Club at eleven o’clock, lie was 
in an elated condition very unusual with him. 

At half-past eleven a ‘jinrickisha,* conveying 
a closely muffled- up figure, dashed through the 
European settlement, passed down Curio Street, 
down the Basha Michi, and, just before reaching 
the railway station, pulled up. From it alighted 
Ambrose Burdon. He paid the coolie, turned 
down a narrow street of poor shanties, and after 
some examination of the signs and emblems with 
which they were hung, knocked at the shutters 
of a better sort of house, which, by the sign of 
the three great white balls suspended over the 
door, he knew was a druggist's. After a con- 
siderable delay, during which Burdon fidgeted 
uneasily and muttered what were probably not 
beatitudes, the shutter was opened a few inches, 
and a voice demanded who was there. Burdon 
replied in Japanese ; the entrance was opened 
a foot or two wider, and he was admitted. He 
walked through the outer shop to a back room, 
where, over a brasier of charcoal, a Chinaman sat 
huddled, with an opium pipe at his side. He 
was a very old man, more like a mummy than a 
being of flesh and blood, and a large pair of horn 
spectacles on bis nose added to his uncanny 
appearance. 

‘ I am the gentleman referred to by our friend 
Ah Why/ said Burdon. ‘Here is my letter of 
introduction/ So saying, he handed the tliin- 
paper note he luid received that afternoon to the 
old man, who examined it with minute attention, 
every now and then darting a glance at Burdon, 
as if comparing him with a written description. 
The old man then rose with more alertness than 
his appearance gave him credit for possessing, 
went to a cabinet, touched a spring which opened 
a secret drawer, and from the drawer took a 
packet, which he examined by the light of the 
oil lamp. 

‘Did you ever see a man starved to death V he 
asked suddenly, and speaking excellent English. 

‘Once — yes/ replied Burdon, ‘in the street at 
Wu-cliang on the Yang-tse.’ 

‘ Very well ; 1 shall he starved to death if this 
is traced to me/ said the old man. 

‘1*11 take care of that/ said Burdon impa- , 
tiently, for the Chinaman was fondling the packet, 
as if unwilling to part with it. ‘Come — it’s 
getting late 1* 

The old man handed him the packet. Burdon 
saw that it was marked with a single broad, 
arrow-headed line in red, with characters beneath, 
and asked the signification thereof. 

‘That means Red-hot Needle/ replied the 
Chinaman. 

‘ Red-hot Needle !* exclaimed his visitor. ‘ What 
does that mean V 9 

‘ Have you never read the classics V asked the 
old man. 

‘You mean your classics? — Mpncius and all 
those fellows? Why, my good man, I don’t 
know a sign of your lingo/ said Burdon. ‘ But 
what do they say about the Red-hot Needle V 

‘ Nothing/ replied the old man gravely. ‘ But 
they tell you what became of Hal Wang, the 


Mandarin of Sooehow, who put the fresh tax on 
copper ; what became of An Qui, the faithless 
wife of General Ming ; what became of the Hai 

Ling brothers, seven of them, who But 

never mind ! You give me receipt ?’ 

‘Why V asked Burdon. 

‘ For my protection/ replied the Chinaman. 

‘You don’t need it/ said Burdon, and without 
another word left the shop. 


CURLEW LORE. 

It is not only * upon the moorland ’ that ‘ lonely 
curlew pipe/ As the inland shooter in such wild 
districts comes across these melancholy birds, so 
the seashore wanderer with a gun, which is the 
exactly appropriate phrase, fiuds the curlew even 
more familiar to him — familiar, that is, by sound 
and sight at a distance, rarely by the actual 
possession of a shot bird. And on the whole the 
curlew is far more familiar to most by sound. 
That eerie, melancholy whistle, which when heard 
in the gloaming amid the ripple of the waves, 
as they betoken the ebbing tide, seems so much 
in unison with the scene on a winter evening, is 
a sound which one never forgets, though all one’s 
after experiences may be of inland shooting. No 
wonder that in some parts of the old world west 
of England that wild thrilling note is held to 
have something mysterious about it. In one 
locality the notes of curlews at night are called 
the sounds of ‘Gabriel’s Hounds ;’ in another, those 
of the ‘ Seven Whistlers.’ In most, so far as the 
locality of which we speak is concerned, these birds 
are looked upon in a different light from others. 
Without going so far as to say that the same 
opinion exists about them as that held by the 
Irish west-coast peasants of the wild swans — 
namely, that those who shoot them will probably 
find some fatal or serious misfortune follow — 
there is yet in some of the localities to which we 
allude an idea that in all respects the curlews 
are ill-omened birds— an idea which in connec- 
tion with gunpowder is no doubt a satisfactory 
one for the birds. 

This local idea, however, is by no means widely 
spread ; for over many a marshy and moorland 
district, and along many a coast-line, there is 
every disposition to expend gunpowder on the 
curlew, if only there be a chance of getting 
within range. This, however, is a matter of 
comparatively rare occurrence. Few birds, ex- 
cept perhaps the wood-pigeon, are as shy as the 
curlew, and each lias as keen a perception of the 
proximity of a gun as have the rook and crow, 
both of which know it as well as the keenest 
hand in Birmingham. The curlew in winter, how- 
ever, is among the valued trophies of the shore 
or moorland shooter ; and not without reason. 
The bird is, as has beou said, one of the wariest ; 
hence, a successful shot necessarily implies much 
perseverance, and as we all know, ‘ the labour we 
delight in physics pain/ And the curlew when 
skilfully cooked — and there are various ways of 
eliminating the fishy taste, which in some birds 
is not more than Jthat in a wild duck — is to many 
palates a dakity disli. That it is far more familiar 
than it wa? is evidenced by its now frequent 
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appearance in the game-dealers’ shops in London 
and the great towns. 

The curlew is an interesting and, in its way, 
a handsome bird. To many inhabitants of inland 
parts of the country it is utterly unfamiliar ; but 
its grayish-black plumage and long curved bill, 
delicate in its sense of what DugaLl Dalgetty 
calls ‘ provaunt, * as are those of the snipe and 
woodcock, are os well known as they are prized 
by the shooter whose beat extends over the sea- 
shore, the marsh, or the moor. The curlew, like 
some other birds, is paradoxical in its breeding- 
time ; for while it is ordinarily one of the most 
persistent birds in keeping its distance from all 
human intruders at the time of nidification, in 
the months of March and April — when of course 
nobody who is fit to carry a gun shoots at any- 
thing but rabbits, and perhaps the birds may 
know this — the curlew assumes ail audacity which 
is quite different from its ordinary conduct. If 
you happen to be walking in any of its breeding- 
places on the higher grounds, which slope away 
from the coast, or inland by some marsh or 
mere, the bird flies near you, whistling continu- 
ally. Its eggs are big ones, and pale in colour, 
often laid under a furze or whin bush. At nest- 
ing time the Welsh farmer calls the shrill note 
‘the curlew’s swearing,’ and thinks it prognos- 
ticates rain. Like the landrail, the youngsters 
at first are quite unlike the old birds. As in 
the case of the landrail with regard to tlieir 
colour, so in the case of the curlew that char- 
acteristic length of bill which distinguishes the 
family is for some time absent. 

Though essentially a shore-going bird — our 
own personal experience, and we have followed 
many, gun in hand, is far more derived from 
this class than from the moorland birds — the 
shy, wary, circling curlew, which seems like the 
gull to he most in touch with sand and wind and 
waves, will sometimes be found, as much to the 
shooter’s as to the bird’s astonishment, in iields 
of pasture or root-crops. It loves a succulent 
diet, even as do the snipe and woodcock, but 
with the distinction that its food is more saline 
than fresh. However, those birds found in the 
fields are as eager as are rooks and gulls — fre- 
quently found there also in stormy weather — for 
grubs, snails, worms, and such ‘ small deer.’ The 
main food of the majority of curlews is, however, 
found on the sands and at the ebb tide. Then it is 
that curlews, ducks, plovers, and various smaller 
shore birds industriously explore the increasing 
expanse of gleaming wet sands as the ripple of the 
receding waves goes lower and lower. Little 
hollows are left full of salt water ; tufts of seaweed, 
brown, green, and crimson, here and there variegate 
the yellow sands ; and various forms of food arc 
exposed to the eager beaks of the winged crowd 
on the shore.; while the big black-backed gulls, 
usuully bunting in couples, plod with deliberate 
powerful wings — and always flying against the 
wind — along the margin of the tide, with keen 
restless eyes that note the smallest edible object 
Amotig all this crowd, however, those that keep 
most successfully and continuously out of the 
reach of the gun are the curlews. They use those 
long curved beaks in corkscrew fashion, and thus 
obtain various small shell-fish ; but unlike the 
oyster-catchers, who sometimes will crack the 
shells, the curlews are not particular, and having 


an ostrich-like digestion, swallow such dainties 
whole. 

This dainty diet makes the curlew in its turn 
a dainty, to such as do not object to something 
of a fishy flavour. Our ancestors had a fine ex- 
pansive taste in the way of table-birds, us a study 
of ancient chronicles, bills of fare, and ‘house- 
books’ proves. They held the curlew in much 
higher estimation than we do ; and it may be 
that our modern self-sufficiency in this as in 
some other matters underrates our ancestors* 
wisdom. At any rate, when we consider the 
relative value of money past and present, and 
recollect the old rhyme — 

A curlew, be she white or be she black, 

She carries twelvepence on her back — 

it is clear that the bird was reckoned not only 
as one of the most edible, but also of the most 
valuably marketable kind. 

We have said that the curlew is about the most 
difficult bird of all to get a shot at with any 
reasonable chance of success, unless, indeed, by 
one of those exceptional incidents which come 
within the experience of every shooter. But 
there is a way of getting such a shot, and 
that is by calling in the aid of the incitement 
of curiosity, which, indeed, has proved perilous 
to many other creatures than curlews. If haply 
on a winter’s afternoon — that is the best time 
— you pause on your long-shore wanderings, 
and not unwillingly ‘rest and be thankful’ 
behind some coign of vantage, such as an ancient 
piece of wreckage, or a crag, or anything of 
a similar nature, and raise your cap in the 
manner known to skirmishers in action behind 
trenches when they want to ‘draw the enemy’* 
lire,’ the usually wary birds — provided nothing 
else of you he visible— will gradually circle 
round nearer and nearer to investigate this un- 
known object, until at last they come within 
range. Then it is your own fault or your gun’s 
— which, by the way, usually gets the blame 
in the case of non-success — if you do not succeed 
ill dropping one or a brace, though the latter is a 
much rarer eventuality. 

Various ancient and curious superstitions — 
some of them ancient indeed — cluster round the 
curlew. In some places the old inhabitants 
would not shoot at them ‘for love or money.* 
These ideas differ in different localities. Some 
hold, as ill the case of the robin, that the curlew s 
shooter finds his hand shake for ever after. 
Others, that sleepless nights, haunted by the bird’s 
melancholy whistle, will be the result. Others, 
that no luck will attend the house in which the 
shooter lives until the next hatching -time. To 
recapitulate all these beliefs would make too 
great a demand upon space. In spite of them 
all, the average ‘rough-shooter’ in winter con- 
siders the curlew as a valuable addition to his 
day’s gains. 

Hitherto, we have spoken of the ordinary 
curlew. There is another individual of the race 
far less known. The stone curlew loves the 
downs and fallows. As its name shows, it prefers 
such localities as these where there are many 
flints and similar stones, which, indeed, by the 
wonderful adaptability of Nature, help to conceal 
the young, the similarity of the plumage and the 
hue of the surrounding stones being so great as to 
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deceive the ordinary eye. This is the case with 
other shore-birds, of which perhaps one of the 
best instances that can be mentioned is found in 
the ring dotterels, which in spring are to be seen 
continually running about on the higher part of 
the beach, and always where pebbles predominate 
over sand. Stone curlews thrive well among 
the stones, and enjoy the succulent diet in the 
shape of grubs and worms which are to be found 
in the fields ; while the young birds run like land- 
rails, and the plumage so exquisitely matching 
the surroundings, renders them, when crouching, 
most unlikely to be seen. 


A MIS UNDERSTANDING. 

Hy Charles Kdwarueh. 

I. 

There was trouble in the minds of the three 
inmates of Bethel Cottage. The three were Mrs 
Griffiths and her daughter Nancy, and their 
lodger John Chester, who worked in the Penlyn 
slate quarries of Nanttle, whose pits were famous 
far and wide for their fearful depth. Mrs 
Griffiths was a widow. Her husband’s death had 
endowed her with a small annuity, which, with 
the money she received from young Chester, 
sufficed for the simple needs of the household. 
Nancy was nineteen, and John Chester was five- 
aml-twenty. As the girl was exceedingly pretty, 
and as amiable as she was pretty, and as John 
Chester was as susceptible to feminine charms as 
most men of his age, that which might have been 
foreseen duly happened. Though young Chester 
had only been in Nanttle six months, he was 
fast in love with Nancy, lie believed the girl 
returned his love — though hitherto he had not 
dared to ask her, for he was a proud, sensitive 
fellow, and he dreaded an unwelcome reply, 
which would have compelled him to leave Bethel 
Cottage for ever. 

This was the trouble. A letter had come that 
morning from Reuben Tallack, saying that the 
writer would be in Nanttle late in the evening, 
and that he hoped lie might venture to come bag 
and baggage to Bethel Cottage, as in the ‘deal* 
old times.’ Those were his words, and he under- 
lined them with two thick strokes. Further, as 
it appeared that Reuben had written from some 
foreign port to Mr Penlyn, asking for employ- 
ment in the quarry, and had found a favour- 
able reply awaiting him at Southampton, it 
seemed likely that he would remain in Nanttle 
for a considerable time. 

At the first reading of this letter, Mrs Griffiths 
had expressed the utmost pleasure at its contents. 
So too had Nancy. The girl’s eyes became sud- 
denly so bright and beautiful, and there was such 
a sweet flush on her cheek, that John Chester 
felt like a man who had received# a stab in the 
heart 

‘I don’t know,’ Mrs Griffiths had exclaimed, 
4 when I had better news. I shall be very, very 
happy to have him here again.’ 


Nancy seemed to take the same view of the 
matter. 

But Mrs Griffiths chanced to look towards her 
lodger, who had ceased eating his breakfast, and 
she changed all in a moment Nancy also turned 
her eyes upon John Chester, and she grew pale 
because of the thunder-cloud on the young man’s 
face. Then, with the briefest of excuses, John 
Chester had risen ancl taken his work -coat and 
set otf for the quarry, cursing his luck, and wish- 
ing with all his heart he had never set eyeB 
on Nancy Griffiths’s sweet beguiling little face. 

When they were alone, the two women ap- 
peared to dismiss their lodger and his eccentricity 
wholly from their minds. 

‘We must,’ said ^rrs Griffiths cheerily, ‘give 
him your own little room, Nancy dear. It is what 
lie will like best. Oh, my dear, if only he could 
be with us always, as when your poor father was 
alive !’ 

To this the girl made no reply, for she was 
thinking of John Chester, though she seemed to 
be more particularly engrossed with the geraniums 
in the parlour window. 

‘There is,’ continued the widow, with her chin 
in her hand and a reflective look in her eyes, 

‘ no young man, in my opinion, to be compared 
to our Reuben. — Don't you think so, Nan?’ she 
asked, with momentary animation. 

‘ Yes, mother,’ replied the girl, still with her 
eyes on the plants. 

‘ What other young man in all Wales, I should 
like to know, would have stayed with us as he 
did just because your father on his deathbed 
asked it of him? And that wasn’t the half of 
what he did for us, Nan, though I never thought 
I it was wise to tell you about it. I’ll tell you 
now, though, my dear, because you’ve grown 
from a girl into a woman.* 

| ‘I don’t think I have, mother,* murmured 
Nancy, this time glancing at Mrs Griffiths, and 
1 with that fair rose-bloom suffusing her cheeks 
afresh. 

‘Oh, but you have, my dear,’ insisted the 
widow. * I was married at twenty myself.’ 

‘ What has that got to do with it, mother 
dear?’ whispered Miss Nancy. She had risen at 
these words and put her arms round her mother’s 
neck. Her cheeks were burning. The conscious- 
ness that this Was so alone restrained her from 

S ressing them against her mother’s cheeks. She 
id not wish to be asked for an explanation of 
their torrid state ; nor did she wish for the 
medicine with which Mrs Griffiths was sure to 
dose her if she could not tender a satisfactory 
reason for their unusual warmth. 

‘ It has much to do with it, Nan,* replied Mrs 
Griffiths. ‘Reuben Tallack worked for me and 
you, my dear, just as if he was the very best of 
sons to me and of brothers to you. But for him, 
I don’t know, I ’in sure, if the debts we owed 
would ever have been paid ; and I am quite sure 
I should never have got the insurance money 
— they bothered me so with their letters and 
disagreeable suspicions.’ 

4 Yes, mother ; I know Reuben was very, very 
kind,’ said Nancy. 

Kind” is a "poor word to express it, my dear 

Nan.’ 

4 Why, mojUier/ exclaimed the girl, abruptly 
drawing apart/ from the widow, and looking as if 
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she were going to ask an unanswerable question 
— ‘ why did he leave Nanttle as he did -without 
saying “good-bye” even to us 1 ? I have hardly 
forgiven him for that yet.’ 

‘I will tell you, Nancy,’ replied Mrs Griffiths. 

‘ Sit down, my dear little girl.’ 

‘Do you mind very much if I keep standing? 

I don’t feel tired enough to care to sit, and I’ll 
pay just as much attention to what you say, I 
mother.’ With these words, Nancy seemed rather 
to belie herself, for she straightway went to the 
canary in his cage and ottered the bird her dainty 
little finger to peck at. 

‘ Very well, my dear ; I won’t make a long tale 
of it, either. It was just this. Poor Reuben 
lost his heart to you from the very first, Nancy, 
and there’s no denying it You were only 
sixteen then, and he didn’t like to speak about 
it to me or any one. And you grew more and 
more clear to him —those are his own words, Nan 
— as the months passed. Even when you were 
eighteen last year, he thought you were too young 
to be spoken to on the subject ’ 

‘Indeed, yes,’ murmured Nancy, so softly, how- 
ever, that Mrs Griffiths did not hear her. 

‘And,’ continued the widow, ‘it was just for 
your sake, and nothing else in the wide, wide 
World, that he went away and took that sea-trip. 
He was a quick-acting sort of young man, was 
Reuben, for all his noble, steady determinations ; 
and that was why he went off as he did, leaving 
a letter, and asking us to keep his things for 
him. But 1 know as well as I know yourself, 
my dear little Nan, that lie’s coming home now 
to settle it all. lie’s had that sea-voyage with 
his uncle, and lie’s been thinking of you all the 
while he has been among the wild waves of the 
stormy ocean ; and now lie wants you to make 
him happy.’ ! 

‘Mother,’ cried the girl, ‘you ought not to talk 
like that ; you can’t really know that he means 1 
that !’ 

‘Gently, 'gently, my dear. I feel that I know 
Reuben as if he were my own boy. llis letter ( 
doesn’t say anything about it, of course ; but 
that’s natural. v It’s only proper, though, that you j 
should he prepared ; and that, my dear, is why 
I tell you all this.’ 

The girl’s face had, while her mother was 
speaking, shown much emotioinfr-to the canary. 
Latterly, her lips had begun to quiver in rather 
an ominous way. Now she could contain herself 
no longer. ‘ Mother, mother,’ she cried, like one 
acutely hurt, ‘ I don’t want to have Reuben ask 
me to be his wife. Why can’t he stay away ?’ 
Then she put her pretty crimsoned face into her 
hands, and, dropping upon the sofa, sobbed 
bitterly. 

Mrs Griffiths, good woman, was first amazed, 
and afterwards extremely distressed. She did 
all she could to soothe her little Nancy, and 
reproached herself strongly for the want of tact 
with which she fancied she had exposed Reuben 
Tallack’s secret. 

‘ Come, come, my poor lamb,’ she crooned, as 
she clasped the girl in her arms. ‘I’m a silly, 
good-for-nothing old woman, and was wrong to 
tell it you like that. Don’t fret so, Nan dear. 
Look at your poor old mother and say you 
forgive her, and she won’t grieve you again in 
the same way.’ 


Mrs Griffiths said much more to the same 
effect. She was not a very wise woman, though 
good and true-natured to the core. The upshot 
was that Nancy at length took heart, wiped her 
eyes, smiled like the sun through an April 
shower, and shortly afterwards fell to caressing 
her mother in her turn. The widow was easily 
persuaded to promise not to think anything 
more about Reuben’s supposed designs upon her 
daughter’s heart. After all, it might be as Nancy 
assured her : that she hail taken young Tallack’s 
communications too seriously ; and besides, so 
long an absence was quite enough to drive the 
love out of his heart, if ever it hud really been 
in it. 

But though Mrs Griffiths yielded to persuasion, 
as the day advanced she became less and less 
convinced. The womanliness in her sympathised 
with Reuben in bis hopes, even as the maternal 
! instinct in her made her yearn to conciliate Nancy 
i at all cost. 

1 Nancy, too, as the hour approached when 
i Reuben would be with them, felt more and more 
! uncomfortable. How could she face Reuben, 
i believing as she did in her heart that he loved 
, her as only the noblest and strongest natures can 
love, and that lie meant to do all he could to 
! win her, and knowing that she did not love him 
| as a girl ought to love her heart’s true and only 
lord ? 

! As for John Chester, when he came in to dinner 
j he looked blacker than ever. He was a hand- 
I some dark fellow, with eyes such as women 
admire. He said little during the meal, which 
lie ate with a shockingly poor appetite. The 
only words he uttered with any show of interest 
were these : ‘ I suppose there ’s no doubt Mi* 
Tallack ’ll be here to-night?’ and being assured 
that there was no reasonable doubt in the matter, 
the old shadow on his face darkened yet deeper. 
Me misread Nancy’s anxious expression alto- 
gether. And so he returned to the quarry with 
though t< and aspirations even darker than his 
countenance. 

it. 

Reuben Tallack came by the evening train 
from the south. The happiness in his eyes was 
a sight to see. Even Nancy for the moment 
seemed to forget the awkwardness of her situation 
in her gladness at shaking hands with him. 

‘ 1 ’ve a secret to tell you,’ he said, very soon 
after his arrival ; and he looked at Nancy, who 
did not meet his glance. 

‘Time enough for that, Reuben, my dear lad, 
by-and-by,’ interposed Mrs Griffiths quickly. — 
‘And here comes John Chester,’ she added, with 
relief, as she nodded towards the window. The 
click of the latch had warned her of her lodger’s 
approach. 

‘John Chester !’ exclaimed Reuben— ‘who may 
he be?’ 

As tlftit person himself entered the room even 
while he was speaking, the introduction was 
made formally, lie did not attempt to recom- 
mend himself to Reuben by his manner. 

‘ 1 hear you To coming on at the works,’ he said 
with a sour look, as he held out his hand. 

‘That’s so, lad,’ replied Reuben, shaking the 
hand heartily. ‘ I ’iu main pleased to come back 
to the old place. There ’s special reasons for it 
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— Yes, you may well colour up, little Nan. I *m He walked along the quarry edge until he came 
much mistaken if you won't know more about to a little chamber excavated laterally in the rock, 
them same special reasons soon yourself. — She's A lamp was burning inside. Having knocked at 
grown almost pretty since I left, mother* (he was the door and received an answer, he entered. A 
wont to call Mrs Griffiths * mol her'); ‘but I man was there at a desk, with his hat on, and 
knew she would.* smoking a pipe. He seemed surprised to see 

In her heart the girl was quite angry with Chester. But the other did not give him time 
Reuben for these words. Yet they were what she to speak. 

might have expected, supposing that her own and ‘ l ’ve called, sir, to ask that Tallack and me 
her mother's anticipations were to be realised. may work together, if you've no objection. He's 
As for John Chester, he just bit his lip and the new hand that comes on to-morrow, and he's 
turned away. lodging with Mrs Griffiths. I’d like to have the 

‘There's not much amiss with her, Reuben,’ teaching of him, sir.’ 
said Mrs Griffiths. ‘And she's a good girl, which The foreman laughed. ‘All right, Chester, 
is better than being a pretty one. —Surely, you 're You needn’t have come down here this time o' 
not going, John V night for that*’ 

‘I guess I mu'* was that young man’s reply. ‘ Thai ik you, sir,’ answered John Chester. ‘I’d 
‘And 1 shan’t be in till late. I'm going to the a hit of a headache, and I thought I'd step out, 
club. You’ll like to talk over old times, you and so I came along here.— Good-night, sir.' 
three.' So saying, with a nod, John Chester ‘ Good-night to von.' 

went away. But he did not go to the club ; he This settled, John Chester left the quarry yard, 
merely returned to the quarries. For two or But he did not return to Bethel Cottage. He 
three hours he stayed there brooding, on the passed the door, stopped for an instant, and 
edge of the most fearsome of the holes that had listened to the eager talking that was in progress 
been dug in the earth for the removal of the ! behind the lighted window — with the canary and 
slate from the rocks. The excavation was fully i the geraniums sketched in shadow upon the blind 
three hundred yards deep, with sides nearly I — and then went on up the valley. If he had 
perpendicular, and hung with ladders in two ! walked for two or three brisk hours, he would 
or three places, connecting the different small have come out b}' Lake Cwcllyn at the foot of 
perches whereon the men did their quarrying. old Snowdon. But he did not do that; he crossed 
As the light fell, the noise of the evening shift some meadows to the right until he reached the 
of workers in the quarry died away. Only in still gleaming waters of the Nanttle Lake. Here 
one section of the mine did it continue. This he sat down again and resumed his brooding, 
was where the rocks yielded a greenish slate, for The breeze from the east, whispering up the 
which there was at that time a particular demand, valley from Snowdon’s top, did not seem to 
Lanterns were slung at this end of the pit, and cool him much, for he loosed his necktie and 
the sound of the blows soon echoed eerily in the acted more than once as if he were oppressed for 
darkness. breath. 

John Chester was an impulsive, impressionable He did not return home until past ten o’clock : 
man, with the average faults of the Celt as well Reuben and Nancy had gone to bed by then, 
as his average good qualities. It seemed to him Mrs Griffiths was very kind to John ; but he 
that he had been made a fool of. Mrs Griffiths rebuffed all her efforts to induce him to eat some- 

had that afternoon hinted pretty plainly why thing, late though it was. 

this fellow Tallack had come back to Nanttle. The next morning, however, John Chester 

He could not understand it altogether. Until came down to breakfast in quite a different 

twenty-four hours ago, he could have sworn that mood. There was a certain unnatural levity in 
Nancy’s heart was his, and no other man’s. He his conduct. ‘I was a bit off colour, yesterday,’ 
clenched his fists as he sat thus musing, and he said to Reuben apologetically. ‘I'm a surly 
peering unconsciously into the bottom of the pit, brute sometimes — ain’t J, Nan 
where the water lay so green and still. In the ‘You’re not always just the same, John,' re- 
starlight it was merely a pool of ink ; but by plied the girl, with a sweet but rather constrained 
day it was green as an olive. smile. 

There were tales told among the miners of the ‘Oh, never mind,' exclaimed Reuben cheerily, 
dead men who lay in the bottom of the pool. ‘We’re all like that at times. I expect I’ll be 
Few believed these legendary stories. Yet they a bit down to-night after a day's work. Coining 
were possible enough ; for the water was deep, straight from the sea, you know, a fellow feels 
and though Nanttle was ordinarily a well-behaved being tied down to ground-work.' 
little place, occasionally quarrels broke out among ‘ And that reminds me,' observed John, as if 
the miners, and men were missing now and again, he had but just thought of it, ‘that you're to 
without apparent rhyme or reason. work in my section. I 'll put you up to it, if 

John’s thoughts now took a wicked turn. The you like.' 
sweat stood in drops upon his face, though the ‘ Tliank'ee ; nothing will please me better.* 

night was cool rather than sultry. He 'fidgeted Ere they left the house, Nancy managed to 

as he sat, but still the sweat oozed from his pores, catch John apart from the others. She looked 
and by the placid light of the stars you might at him so that he longed to clasp her to his heart ; 
have Been the intensity of his troubled reflection his eyes showed the fervour of his passion, 
marked by the wrinkles on his*- forehead. At ‘John,’ she whispered, ‘it was kind of you to 

length he stood up, nodded his head like one be like that with Reuben to-day. You are a dear 
resolved, peered once again into the pit, and then good old fellow, John.' 

turned away with a shudder. ‘ He §ball not havfe At these |?ords he started aside in a frenzy, and 
her, 1 he : muttered. the veins on his brow swelled and became purple 
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as a damson. There was an oath on his lips, and I 
he could hardly keep it from breaking loose, 
though he had never yet used strong language 
before Nancy Griffiths. The girl was horror- 
stricken. She watched him swing out of doors 
and bang the garden wicket behind him, and her 
heart grew heavy as iron in her. 

A minute or two later, Reuben Tallack was 
reftdy to follow John Chester. He seemed sur- 
prised that the other had not waited for him. 

‘ What made him go off like that ? Tie ’s a queer 
chap, this Chester. I don’t know what to make 
of him.’ 

‘ Reuben,’ said Nancy, ‘ T want you to do some- 
thing, and as soon as ever you can— this very 
morning, please.’ 

* Well, little Nan, I’ll do it for sure, if I can.’ 

‘It’s easy enough: just tell John all you told 
ub last night.’ 

‘About me and us ; do you mean that?* 

‘Yes, please.’ 

‘ Bless your little heart 1 I understand.’ 

Reuben stooped over the girl and kissed her 
on the cheek. It was a calm sort of kiss, nor 
did it bring the colour to Nancy’s cheeks. 

When Reuben reached the quarries and re- 
ported himself at the office, he was at once shown 
to a part of the pit where three men were work- 
ing. One of the three was John Chester, and he 
was working like a fiend. The ladders here 
were hung in some very ticklish places. For 
about twenty yards a parallel pair of them over- 
hung the water, there some live hundred feet 
below. 

John Chester looked up when he heard 
Reuben’s voice. He called to one of his mates 
to act the part of mentor. ‘ 1 ’ll come up to you 
directly,’ lie cried, and went on splitting the rock 
like a madman. 

He worked on and on for two hours without 
ceasing. 

‘ Whatever ’s the matter with Chester?’ asked 
one of the others : ‘ I never saw such a fellow 
as he is this morning.’ 

‘Isn’t he always like this?’ John heard Reuben 
demand ; and then he heard the laugh that 
greeted the reply which he did not hear. 

Shortly afterwards, he threw down his pick. 
‘I’m going down the Duke’s Nose,’ he said to 
his mate. 

They called this precipitous outward and then 
inward dip of the rock the Duke’s Nose because 
of its resemblance to the Duke of Wellington’s 
well-known proboscis. 

He took a strong pair of pinchers with him, 
and, having reached a place where he fancied 
himself unobserved, deftly loosened the fasteners 
which held one of the ladders to the rock. Then 
he reascended, and for the first time joined 
Reuben. ‘Aren’t you tired?’ he asked. 

‘ Well,’ said Reuben, ‘ I must say I am— there *s 
no denying it.’ 

‘Knock off for a bit. I want to show you 
what a fine place the Penlyn pit is. There ain’t 
another like it anywhere.’ 

Willingly enough, Reuben put down his pick 
and pulled on his coat. They descended together, 
John Chester leading, until they came to the 
perpendicular part where the ladder bifurcated. 
Here Reuben Tallack hesitated, while the other 
stepped on to the second ladder of the two. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


‘ I say, Chester, this is a bad -looking spot and 
no mistake,’ observed Reuben. 

‘ Are you afraid V 

‘ Afraid ? Well, I don’t know that. But I ’m 
going to marry a dear little girl in a week or two, 
and ’ 

‘ Any one can see you’re a coward,’ said Chester 
with dreadful hardness. 

The other looked down at his companion curi- 
ously. ‘ You ’vc no right to say that to me.’ 

‘I say it all the same. I don’t believe you 
dare come on where I *m going.* 

Reuben was just about to set his feet on the 
unsafe ladder, when he restrained himself. 
‘Look here, Chester,* he said. ‘J don’t know 
what to make of you. Still, I ’ve a notion you *re 
not such a bad fellow as you’ve been trying 
to make yourself out. I ’m not a coward ; 
but it’s always possible a fellow may miss his 
footing and go to the next world in a moment 
If that happens to me, will you promise to break 
it gently to my little Cornish girl? She’ll be 
in Nanttle next week ? Will you promise?* 

John Chester stared for reply. 

‘ Well, you won’t ? Then" 1 ’m coming and 
chance it.’ 

Reuben was already lowering his feet, when 
John Chester cried in a voice of thunder : ‘Keep 
off it — for the love of God. Get back.* 

Almost simultaneously he sprang from his 
ladder to the lowest rungs of the ladder above 
the injured one. Then grasping the bars beneath 
Reuben’s body, and with his feet lightly resting 
on the ladder that was to have hurled his fancied 
rival to the bottom of the pit, he effectually 
blocked the way. 

‘ I want to speak to you,’ he cried. ‘Will you 
climb up a bit V 

Reuben did so. They came to a level space, 
where they both left the ladder. 

‘Now, then, tell me,’ said John Chester, ‘did 
I understand you to say you’re not going to 
marry Nancy Griffiths?* 

‘Certainly you did.* 

John Chester went pale as snow. ‘My God !* 
he muttered. 

| ‘I don’t suppose it’s news to you,’ observed 
Reuben, ‘that little Nan’s lost her heart to 
you.* 

‘ Lost her heart to me V 

‘As true as I stand here, tlmt*s so. — You’re 
a queer fellow, Chester.* 

‘A queer fellow! I’m a villain — that’s what 
T am. Come down the ladder again— please.* 

Then John Chester showed the pitfall he had 
prepared for the other, confessed the reason of 
it, and said he would take the consequences of 
his crime, whatever they might be. 

But Reuben merely laid his hand upon Chester’s 
shoulder. ‘7 don’t blame you,’ he said quietly. 
‘We’ll forget it, Chester, you and me, in time. 
There’s no one else on earth whom it concerns.’ 

‘ Yesf there *s Nancy. She *d never marry Buch 
a villain as me. — Oh, what a fearful thing this 
jealousy is ! ’ 

‘You think she would not? Well, ask her, 
Chester.* • 

. . . • * • 

Nancy did not desert John Chester, though 
tiothing of his tragic intention was withheld from 
her. It was, at any rate, a dreadful proof of his 
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love for her ; and when she looked into her heart 
after the confession, she found that she loved 
him no less than before, and pity was added to 
her love. 

— ! 

PRONOUNCING NAMES. 
Englishmen are wont to demur at the inveterate 
habit of their Welsh neighbours of filling up 
Proper Names with legions of unnecessary con- 
sonants, thereby rendering the pronunciation of 
the same practically a feat of impossibility to any 
but a native of Cambria. However, after all that 
is said and done, Welshmen might retort with a 
certain degree of reason and justice by denouncing 
the way in which Englishmen of all classes 
deliberately sound many of their own names 
quite differently from the way in which they 
spell them ; and this perversion of ordinary 
rules applies equally to the pronunciation of both 
places and persons. This custom has in the 
majority of cases arisen either through the medium j 
of local dialects, or else through a not unnatural 
desire for abbieviation. Of course, in the names 
of county families, several cases are well known, j 
such as Levison being sounded as if spelt j 
‘Luson ;* Wymondham, 4 Wyndham ;’ Cholmonde- 
ley, ‘Chumley;* Pennycomequick, 4 Pennychnke;* 
Dumaresq, ‘DumerricK ;* and Majoribanks, ‘ March- 
banks.’ 

However, it is not so much in family names, | 
such as the foregoing, in which we delight to 
confuse foreigners, as in the names of towns and 
villages ; besides, these family names indulging 
in conjuring tricks are comparatively few in , 
number, and everybody is supposed to be ac- 
quainted with their little weaknesses. Yet we 
who laugh at these apparent affectations in others, 
are nothing loth to commit the same crimes our- 
selves and to boldly pronounce names of familiar 
places in a way that is totally at variance with 
the spelling. To say * libel 1 instead of label, or 
‘stroick’ instead of strike, would be to acknow- 
ledge ourselves to be of Cockney origin ; never- 
theless, all the world over, Thames becomes 
‘Terns.’ We sound Greenwich as if it were 
spelt ‘Grinige whilst Woolwich correspond- 
ingly becomes ‘Woolige;’ and then we pride 
ourselves upon speaking the Queen’s English 
correctly ; although, perhaps, we really do speak 
grammatically, even in the face of these apparent 
blunders, for what is grammar but the official 
recognition of custom with regard to speech ? Yet 
in all this we give strong grounds for disciples 
of phonography to base their arguments upon. 

There are numerous examples- of this habit of 
mispronunciation to be encountered throughout 
the country, it being by no means indigenous to 
the metropolitan area. It is doubtless to save : 
time and trouble that Cirencester is abbreviated 
into Bicester,' Willesden into ‘ Willsden/ Syd- 
enham into 4 Sydnatn/ and Wool iardis worthy into 
MVoolsery.’ Brighthelmstone is a thing of the 
past, for when that little Sussex village expanded 
itself into the dimensions and dignity of a town, 
it equalised matters by contracting its name into 
1 Brighton.’ But even when we meet with a short 
' £nd seemingly simple name like Derby we must? 
needs spuna the 4 e’ as if it were an ‘a/ and say 


‘Darby;* nor is the reason appurent why the 
county of Shropshire should be sometimes con- 
verted into ‘Salop,’ nor Barnstaple into ‘Barum.’ 
For brevity’s sake we write ‘Wilts,’ ‘Yorks,’ and 
‘ Berks * instead of Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and 
Berkshire — which last named, by the way, follow- 
ing the before-mentioned lead of Derby, meta- 
morphoses itself into ‘ Barkshire,’ a fact which 
Punch wittily makes use of by referring to it as 
being the Parliamentary constituency of Toby, 
M.P. In a similar manner ‘ Harford * or 4 Hartford * 
represents Hertford. Salisbury is pronounced 
‘Saulsberry ;* and that favourite termination for 
the name of a town, Burgh, is sounded as if 
written ‘Burror,’ thus expanding the word by a 
more inexplicable process than that by which 
Jack Tar calls a helm a 4 helium.* 

Badge worthy Water, a Devonshire stream fig- 
uring somewhat prominently in Mr Blackmore’s 
romance Lorn a Jtoone , is locally called 4 Badgery 
Water whilst in the neighbouring county of 
Somerset, an obscure little village with the rather 
| ambiguous title of Batliealton is invariably known 
I as ‘ Buttle ton ;* and Newport (Isle of AVight) 
becomes ‘Nipput’ in the language of Wessex. 

I Such changes are not altogether surprising in 
! localities where traditional names are entrusted 
| to the keeping of a semi-educated or ignorant 
j peasantry ; but surely we are entitled to expect 
more care and consideration in the great centres 
j of learning i However, as a matter of fact we 
are disappointed in this respect, even in our 
Universities— at least as regards the names of 
colleges — for at Oxford we have Magdalen pro- 
nounced ‘Maudlin;* whilst at Cambridge, Caius 
becomes ‘ Keys.* 


SONG OF AN OLD MAID. 

What can I offer you, oil my love, 

After these lonely years — 

Lips that have lost their sweetness. 

Kyes that are heavy with tears '! 

A heart that is bitter and cold, 

And overshadowed with fears ? ~ 

I have nought to offer you, oh my love, 

After these lonely years. 

Oh Lips so white ! he red for my love, 

And Hmile as in olden days ! 

Oh Heart of ice ! melt for him now, 

In the light of the sunshine rays ! 

My lips shall sing and my heart shall ring 
With the joy of my tender lays — 

And you, oh my love, will kiss and caress, 

As you did in the olden days. 

No ; it is over : it is too late 
To dream the old dream again. 

I am weary of life with its fretful cares — 

I am tired of the heart-breaking pain. 

Is there no remedy ? Is there no rest, 

No fleeing from ills that remain '! 

No ! It is late — It is years too late 
To dream the old dream again. 

Maud Phili\ 
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THE LAND OF THE CHAIN-MAKERS. 

In the old days, Cradley, in Worcestershire, must 
have been a pretty place. The country round it 
is a confusing mixture of abrupt hills with humpy 
summits and deep dells, connected with each other 
by brooks that are not pellucid. But for the 
most part the hills are now quite shorn of the 
woods which clad them, and cramped villages — or 
rather little towns — of stunted red -brick houses 
are set about them : at their bases in the valleys, 
on their slopes, and even on their breezy tops. 
The landscape is such as you will hardly match 
anywhere in England. 

Broad and generally very miry roads join the 
different villages, and the traffic on these roads is 
astonishing. Big drays laden with chain- gear, and 
little homely carts of the coster type, drawn 
by meagre panting horses, and also freighted 
with chains, at once indicate the local industry. 
It is a land of chains. The continuous ham- 
mering on all sides tells of their making ; and 
the grimy faces and set expressions of the 
men and women, old and young, tell further of 
the hardships attendant upon their making. It 
is not an ideal kind of work, by any means. The 
phrase ‘the poor chain-makers 1 1ms become quite 
stereotyped. If these poor chain-makers are half 
as wretched as the newspaper reviewers periodi- 
cally prove them to be, it is a marvel that they 
continue in these valleys of their nativity. The 
bolder and more thrifty of them no doubt 
vanish to America and other countries of promise. 
But the majority exist as best they may. Early 
in life they give considerable hostage to fortune 
in the shape of large families, so that it is not 
easy f^r them to Bliake off their inherited fetters 
or turn to ‘new pastures. 1 Yet even for them 
existence is not wholly painful. They have an 
infinite number of low-browed public-houses; 
they fly pigeons ; indulge in social intercourse 
on the high-road on Sundays and Mondays ; and 
make periodical raids into the neighbouring 
rural districts, attended by discreet mongrels— a 
cross between a greyhound and a fox-terrier— 


who are said to be ‘death on rabbits. 1 The 
gamekeepers for miles round know these liver 
and white lurchers, and would like them and 
their owners to be exterminated. 

Nothing is easier than to get a glimpse of the 
chain-makers of the district. You may see them 
in the large manufactories, where they are simply 
paid employees addicted to strikes, or you may 
see them in their own domestic workshops. There 
is more picturesqueness about the latter ; and 
you may therefore be advised to peer through 
the windows of the first little red-brick outhouse 
—some fifteen feet by ten — the hammering in 
which excites your curiosity as you pass it. Five 
or six individuals are within, each with a little 
pocket forge to himself or herself ; and there is 
' no doubt about their zeal. The litter of bright 
new links on the floor tells of their labours ; and 
while you watch them, they finish new links and 
add these to the rest It is a warm place, as you 
may imagine, for each forge has its bellows, and 
the glow is constant. The hand-hammers are 
two or three pounds in weight ; but the driver- 
hammer, which is also used — by pedal action — 
weighs five to ten times as much. All things 
considered, and assuming that women must do 
this kind of work in default of other employment, 
one cannot wonder that they are so bare about 
the shoulders and breast. They do not earn more 
than four to six shillings a week on the average, 
and there is much immorality in the district 

Often, however, in justice to the chain-maker, 
it must be said that the five or six operatives in 
the shed are the sons and daughters of the master. 
Happy is the chain-maker who has his quiverfol 
of healthy and unambitious children ! He may 
put by much money (comparatively) during the 
years winch intervene between the time when 
they first take up the hammer and their marriage, 
with subsequent larger aspirations which sadly 
unfit them for ’the paternal workshop. But as 
a rule it is a hand-to-mouth business. The poor 
chain-maker rises early, and the sound of his 
hammer may be heard for about twelve hours 
out of the twenty- four. He does not grumble 
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inordinately about his fate. From time imme- 
morial he has been a steadfast believer in the 
comforts of religion, and he gets much solace for 
his week-day toils in the ugly red-brick Bethel 
or local New Connection or Sion which he fre- 
quents on the Sunday. Hardly anywhere in 
England is the Old Testament more esteemed 
than here, by the more respectable workers. It 
is the source whence the chain-maker gets names 
for his sons and daughters. A man is Noah, or 
Cain, Abel, Adam, Seth, Job, Jabez, Ezra, Jacob, 
Judah, Eli, Hezekiah, or Nehemiah. For females 
the choice is less extensive ; but you will find 
Delilahs and Zillahs here, as well as Eves, 
Hannahs, and innumerable Mary Janes. It is 
also the source of his immortal hopes. lie is not 
a very shrewd theologian or logician ; but once he 
takes an opinion or a notion into his mind, he 
cherishes it hard into a prejudice or a supersti- 
tion. There are men here with a surprising gift 
of rude eloquence, and when excited to reprove 
an erring fellow-creature, their denunciations, 
after the manner of the Biblical prophets, are 
not to be listened to unmoved. I talked the other 
day with one such man as he rested his hammer 
on the forge. He soon turned the conversation 
into a Scriptural channel. 4 1 wur thinking/ he 
said, ‘only this morning as I lay in my bed about 
them words o’ the Bible which says Our Lord He 
sweated drops o' blood. That's an awful thing, 
master, to think on. How he must ha' suffered !' 
He glanced carelessly at his muscular arms, moist 
with perspiration from his own work, and I 
marked the beads of perspiration on his brow. 

The younger chain-makers do not seem to be 
of this type. They have been born in a different 
season. They do not show the difference so much 
when they are at their forges, except in their evil 
habit of swearing. But on off-days and the Sab- 
bath there is no mistaking them. At such times 
they crush into the public-houses or sit on the 
walls of slag by the roadside, discussing either the 
winner of the Derby, the relative merits of two or 
three pigeons, or the eccentric appearance of the 
passer-by. In good sooth, they themselves arc 
eccentric enough in their slovenly black, with 
their caps drawn to their eyes, and short clay 
pipes in their mouths ; and the faithful dogs at 
their feet are as odd to see as they are. 

I wish it were possible to say that the women of 
the district have some strong distinctive attraction 
for the stranger. But how should they have ? 
Their freshness passes long ere they have passed 
their teens. Association in such work as theirs 
with such men as these, soon wears off their bloom. 
They marry, and have children, before they ought ; 
and at forty look as if they bore or had home the 
cares of a universe. As one sees them in the 
$treets or at their house-doors, they are a slatternly, 
hard-featured race ; and their children are quite 
as slatternly, and even more dirty than they are. 
Their speech, too, savours of the impolite, not to 
say the blasphemous. It is an affair of Association. 
If they lived in a village of bishops, doubtless 
they would use episcopal adjectives. As it is, 
they live among overworked jnd discontented 
chain-makers, who do not pick and choose their 
Words from the dictionary. The novelist with an 
itch to Greate a winsome heroine in this locality 
fflwat have a good store of fancy, and deal merci- 
fully with her inevitable surroundings ; or else 


he must hedge her round closely with old- 
fashioned relatives of the kind I have already 
hinted at 

Yet there is a lingering suggestion of romance 
in this much-despoiled manufacturing district 
You come to a forlorn little triangular space of 
ground studded with clothes-lines and refuse- 
heaps, and hedged on two sides by wretched 
tenements Of the usual kind, and perceive 
that the spot is called ‘ Sweet Turf.* No 
name could befit it less ; yet there it is. 
‘Sweet Mouse' is the designation of another spot 
somewhat like this. Again, there is ‘Primrose 
Hill,' a thoroughfare echoing with the riot of 
hammers, and the houses in the vicinity of which 
stand as far from the perpendicular as they can. 

It is really quite pathetic to see the state of 
some of these dwellings in the hollows. They 
have been propped, but all in vain. A sudden 
1 crowning in,' as it is called, has jeopardised the 
lives of the inmates, and at length made the 
houses un inhabitable. They are at all angles up 
to half a right angle. If you enter them, you 
feel as you feel in ascending the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. With some the ruin is complete. A 
wall has fallen outwards and the roof inwards. 
Tins dilapidation and the inebriate attitudes of 
the other houses remind one of a place wrecked 
by earthquake. Casamicciola, in Ischia, is, on a 
larger scale, much like some of these Buburbs 
of the chain-makers' metropolis. One house 
of a specially mournful appearance may be 
seen. Anciently, it was an attractive villa, 
white, with five windows in front, an assuming 
portal, and with fruit-trees and a lawn. Now 
it leans heavily forwards, and has three great 
beams supporting it. Nor is this all. The 
property is surrounded by a wall, which on its 
part has ten or twelve props to keep it from 
yielding to its inclination to fall inwardly towards 
the house. This house is to let. 

Another common red-brick tenement deserves 
to be mentioned. It illustrates the sense of 
religiosity which strives with fair success against 
the loose tendencies of the younger generation of 
chain-makers. It is in the heart of Cradley, and 
no way noticeable except for its name — ‘ Provide 
against your enemies.' The date 1875 is quite 
against an assumption that it hails from the time 
of Cromwell. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XX. — LOVE AFFAIRS, AND STARTLING 
NEWS. 

Days and weeks passed while Isabel was en- 
during her probation of trial with her father. 
She hud thought it well to ignore his first esca- 
pade. She conversed with him and discussed 
with him, she cheered and sustained him, as if 
the painful evening with Uncle Harry and the 
day following had never been. And her father 
(for a time) showed his gratitude in his own 
way : he was soothed and encouraged, and he set 
himself with alacrity to plan assiduous occupation 
for his pen. And he really did accomplish some 
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work which Ainsworth brought him to do from 
the office of The Evening Banner . But the slight- 
est additional touch of excitement would send 
him off to the opium den, whence he would be 
brought back by Doughty or Ainsworth, or both, 
in shame and despair. Isabel bore patiently with 
these sudden declensions, recognising that it was 
not to be expected that her father could recover 
a firm footing in life except gradually. She 
forbore to reproach him ; she still surrounded 
him with all her love ; and he was passionately 
grateful, and became more and more cheerful 
and settled. When his craving was absent, the 
days passed pleasantly, with some amount of 
performance and a great deal of promise, and 
with much delightful talk, in which Ainsworth 
joined — and sometimes Doughty— about books 
and authors, plays and players, and the interests 
of the world at large. One special Hash of 
delight Isabel had at that time which affected 
her happily for many days : she received a gentle, 
kindly letter from Uncle Harry, admitting he 
had behaved ill, and hoping that pleasant rela- 
tions would be resumed on his return. 

The days were become hot and long, and in 
the cool of the evening they frequently walked 
into Regent's Park. The vacation- taking world 
was beginning to think with longing of the 
plangent margin of the cool sea-shore, of the 
green of fields and forests, and of the breeze and 
bloom of mountain and moor — even Isabel was 
looking forward to a holiday with her father 
when the month was run out— but Ainsworth 
had no change of that kind in prospect, lie was 
just beginning to Mind his feet ’ in London, and 
to ‘know his way about’ — two excellent and 
expressive phrases — and lie must continue with- 
out present hope of intermission to beat the hot 
pavements of the Strand and Fleet Street ; for 
it would be a thing unheard of that a journalist 
so new to his task should so much as desire 
a vacation for two or three years. Ainsworth, 
therefore, when once he had been in the park, 
affected to make much of its fresh air, the shade 
of its trees, and the coolness and sparkle of its 
ornamental waters. When he looked in of an 
evening, he became increasingly urgent that they 
should seek these delights, and as often as pos- 
sible solicitous that Doughty should be of the 
company. 

The deep design of these expeditions of three 
or, by preference, four, if dimly perceived, might 
never have been openly expressed had it not 
been for Euphcmia Suffield. That young lady, 
finding that she saw less than she hud been wont 
of her dear cousin Isabel, and hearing that her 
cousin was now much engrossed with her newly- 
found father, came more than once to the 
Marylebone lodgings, encouraged thereto by the 
kindly Suffield himself. She had also another 
reason for calling on her cousin — a particularly 
family and feminine reason : she had never heard 
any but the most discreetly veiled allusions to 
Isabel’s father ; she had always believed he must 
be a very wicked man, and now she was exceed- 
ingly curious to see with her own bright eyes 
and to hear with her own shrewd ears what 
manner of man he reallv was. 

Mrs Suffield had well said to Isabel that her 
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father had ‘ a wav with women.’ His manner was 
to all gentle and suave ; but when he addressed 
a woman his voice unconsciously slipped into a 
softer, deeper tone than usual, as if lie were 
anxious for her sympathy ; and in whatever 
company he was, the entrance of a woman would 
always provoke an evident gush of emotion. So 
bright and pretty a girl as Euphemia— and his 
| own relation too — was not the least likely to 
call forth these characteristics in him. He let his 
eyes dwell on her w T ith the tenderest interest and 
approval ; he praised her dresses ; he listened with 
delight to her prattle ; he recited soft, musical 
verses to her ; and he talked to her very wisely, 
but not to weariness, of serious matters of Life and 
Love. The inevitable result was that Euphemia 
considered him charming beyond any charm 
she had ever believed possible in man. 

‘Oh, Bell !’ she exclaimed to her cousin, ‘ why 
haven’t we known Uncle John before ?* 

‘Do you like him?’ asked Isabel, with simple 
pleasure. 

‘Like him!’ exclaimed Euphemia. ‘I should 
think I do ! He is a dear ! Why can’t all men 
be like him ? Oh, wouldn’t it be delightful to 
have him make love to you ! And so clever as 
he is too ! If he were a little younger, I am 
sure I should fall in love with him ! Indeed, I 
think I am in love with him us it is !* 

Isabel smiled : it pleased her immensely to 
hear her father praised even by so irresponsible 
a rliapsodist as her cousin. And, since Uncle 
John was her uncle, and since it was beyond the 
wildest dreams of possibility that he should ever 
be anything else, Euphemia did not scruple to 
praise him openly, and to confide to him in 
secret two things which the most gushing and 
rhapsodical of girls would instinctively shrink 
from doing with most men, however charming 
and however elderly ; for the most charming 
and elderly man may suddenly assume the guise 
of a lover. Isabel was surprised on one or two 
occasions when she returned from school to hear 
that Euphemia had called and hud had a long 
talk with her father, the purport of which he 
was close about, saying that she had ‘gossiped 
a little.’ 

‘But not even a girl,’ laughed Isabel, ‘would 
take two hours to “ gossip a little,” father : she 
must have gossiped a good deal.’ 

‘Ye s,’ said Mr Raynor; ‘she gossiped a good 
deal.’ 

‘But I must tell her,’ said Isabel, slyly, ‘she 
must not come and occupy two of your best 
hours with frivolous gossip — hours which you 
wish to devote to hard work. Of course, Pheiny 
has no idea that unybody should want to be 
busier than she is herself.’ 

‘Oh no, my dear!’ exclaimed Mr Raynor, in 
alarm. ‘ 1 beg you will not do that. I find her 
gossip very charming and improving. Women, 
my dear, are, and always have been, to me a 
never-falling well-spring of joy. They appear 
so complex, and they are so simple, and so good — 
so good ! ’ and a moistness came upon his eye, 
and a softness into his voice. ( Men are seldom 
so good as thejF seem ; women are always better. 
They are wonderful creatures! You remember 
Coleridge’s pleasant way of putting it: “Man 
seems to have been designed for the superior 
being of the two; but, as t‘ “ 


are, I think 
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women are generally better creatures than men.” 
—By the way, have you ever met Lord Ciitheroe j 
at your uncle’s ?’ 

‘ Once,’ answered Isabel ; * yes, twice.’ And 
she said within herself: ‘So he was the subject 
of the long gossip ! ’ 

1 What do you think of him ?’ asked her father 


‘His person, or his inind, father V 

‘Both, my dear. They are properly insepar- 
able.’ 

‘ He is a tall young man, with a big red beard 
and a bald head, which makes his forehead look 
roomier than it probably is ; and he always wears 
gloves, because, I believe, his hands are amaz- 
ingly hairy.’ 

‘ If he ’s ashamed of his hair,’ said her father, 
‘why doesn’t he shave?’ 

‘What? His hands?/ 

‘No, no, my dear ; his beard.’ 

‘I have not talked much with him, father, 
and I can’t say. But I should guess that, though 
he has what is called a “ carelessly aristocratic ” 
air, he is very sensitive about his personal 
appearance.’ 

‘ Does he give himself any airs of supe- 
riority ?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered ; 1 1 don’t think he does. 
He looks rather solemn and heavy ; but I believe 
he is more interested in Phemy than he under- 
stands, and that she is more attracted to him 
than she thinks.’ 

‘Oh, you think so, do you?’ said her father 
with a smile. ‘Well, he appears on the whole 
to be a very good fellow.’ 

When Isabel next saw Euphemia, slie sprang 
the question upon her : ‘ Why haven’t you told 
me anything about Lord Ciitheroe V 

‘ Oh ! ’ exclaimed Euphemia with a charming 
blush. ‘ That means your father has told you ! 
I shall never trust Uncle John with a secret 
again.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said Isabel ; ‘it means nothing 
of the sort. It only means that a woman can 
pick a secret out of a man, us you can pick a 
ieather-out of a feather-bed.’ 

‘Well, 1 might say to you,’ retorted Euphemia, 
‘ why haven’t you told me anything about Alan 
Ainsworth ?* 

‘About Alan Ainsworth!’ exclaimed Isabel, 
now blushing in her turn — but a deeper red 
than her cousin.— ‘I have nothing to tell! We 
are very good friends, as you know, aud he comes 
often and has talks with my father.’ 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the triumphant Euphemia, 
‘ he is here every evening.* 

‘Oh no. Not nearly every evening,’ protested 
Isabel. 

‘As many evenings as he can spare,’ maintained 
Euphemia. ‘What does that mean, my dear? 
And he takes you for evening walks in the 
park ! — to enjoy a talk with Uncle John ? Not 
ne! He does his very best always to ‘get that 
funny, solemn Mr Doughty out, so that he may 
have you all to himself ; while my uncle and 
that poor Mr Doughty — who adores you — are 
interested in the silly little quack-quacks ! ’ 

.. ‘Yes/ said Isabel meditatively, ‘I suppose he 
j4o$s. But did my father tell you all that?’ 

fNo, n*y dear,’ answered Euphemia, with a 
Ihiach^VdUS wriggle ; ‘ that was not necessary : 


a woman can pick a secret out of a man, as 
you cun pick a feather out of a feather-bed.’ 

At that, of course, they both laughed. 

‘ Really, Phemy,’ said Isabel, * I did not think 
you were such a very clever child. But tell me 
all about Lord Ciitheroe.’ 

‘Tell me all about Mr Ainsworth,’ retorted 
Euphemia. 

‘Truly, my dear,’ said Isabel, ‘ I have nothing 
to tell.* 

Euphemia wagged her head in disbelief. ‘Well,* 
said she, ‘ I have little to tell about Lord Ciith- 
eroe ; but I ’ll tell you the little I have. I ’ll be 
honester than you, Bell : you always could 
be close if you wanted to. Ob, lie is a dear 
droll man ! And I believe he is very fond of 
me.’ 

‘But are you fond of him ?’ asked Isabel. 

‘Oh, I like him very well — though I think it’s 
a pity he ’s so hairy. I tell him wc are Beauty 
and the Beast, and he doesn’t seem to mind ; so 
that makes it all right.’ 

‘Oh,* exclaimed Isabel, ‘you have become so 
familiar as that, have you ?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know what you mean by familiar — but 
certainly we are like that. There was quite a 
family Parliament about it the other day, I 
believe. His mother, Lady Padiham, called one 
day in a great yellow chariot, that has double 
steps to let down for } f ou to get in and out ; and 
really, Bell, my mother looked the greater lady 
of the two : she looked grander and site behaved 
grander, till, you know, if we had played our 
school-game with them — “ nievey-nievey, nick- 
nack” — you’d have chosen my mother for the 
Countess, and the Countess for the cotton-spin- 
ner’s wife. She’s an ugly, raw-boned Scotch- 
woman —and I don’t care who hears me — a 
daughter of the old Earl of Pitsligo.’ 

‘You don’t seem, Phemy,’ said Isabel with a 
smile, ‘to love and honour your future mother- 
in-law.’ 

‘ I have tohl you, Bell, my dear,* said Euphemia, 
‘that there is nothing settled. Parliament is 
considering it — I mean the family Parliament. 
Ciitheroe will bring in a Bill proposing to make 
me his wile— I believe that’s what they do — isn’t 
it?— it will be read a First, Second, and Third 
time ; and I suppose Ciitheroe will come again, 
or will not come, according to the linal decision 
of Parliament.’ 

‘You seem fairly indifferent,’ said Isabel. 

‘Yes ; I am and I’m not. Ciitheroe is a dear, 
kind man, as I ’vc told you, and I believe he ’s 
very fond of me, though I wish he were cleverer 
and I liked him more ; but I should dearly 
love to be Lady Ciitheroe and then Countess 
of Padiham.’ 

‘But, Phemy dear,* said Isabel seriously, ‘ surely 
it is a dreadful, monstrous thing to think of 
marrying a man when you are not very much 
in love with him — when you are not sure he 
is the one man you could spend your life 
with ! ’ 

‘Are you sure of that, Bell dear?’ 

‘ I ’m not thinking of marrying, Phemy,’ replied 
Isabel. 

‘Well,* said Phemy, ‘please don’t talk like that 
to me— not now, at least. Your father has given 
me wagon-louds^of good advice of that sort, which 
I do not s$e my way to make any use of. But 
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Uncle* John is the dearest, cleverest, best-spoken 
man in the world, and I love him very mucti.’ 

Later, Isabel was talking with her father of this 
conversation, ancl discussing what seemed to her 
the strange fact that Euphemia insisted more on 
Lord Clitheroe’s fondness for her than- on any 
fondness she had for him, when her father 
answered her in words that sank into her 
mind. 

‘Surely/ said he, ‘it is not strange; it is the 
commonest way women have of regarding men. 
You remember the words of a wise man : “ The 
man’s desire is for the woman ; but the woman’s 
desire is seldom other than for the desire of the 
man.” ’ 

Isabel revolted against that wise saying, and, 
if so be she had intended to speak of Ainsworth 
to her father, she now did not. But from that 
day she modified the walks in Regent’s Park— 
she was studious that her father should not be 
left so much to himself or to Mr Doughty, and 
that she herself should not be so much engrossed 
with Mr Ainsworth and his conversation — not 
because she did not like the former mode, nor 
because she thought it wrong, but merely for a 
sidelong reason — a touch of contrariness, which 
as a clever woman she was open to— because she 
did not like a flighty little tiling like Euphemia 
to have perceived what she had not been fully 
aware of. Moreover, she thought with an inward 
blush : ‘ It is possible that Sir Ainsworth has 
been quite conscious, and has thought that I also 
was conscious, that we kept apart from the 
others and she thought again, with a deeper 
blush: ‘Can I have done anything to cause that 
impression ?— and can I appear to have been 
forward V 

It was unavoidable that, with these feelings 
and doubts jangling in her, Isabel should seem 
more self-conscious in Ainsworth’s presence than 
she had been wont, and that Ainsworth, perceiv- 
ing that, should become more self-conscious too. 
The thermometer of his feeling then began to 
rise and fall, and rise again at a mad rate : ‘ She 
loves me ! She loves me not ! She loves me !’ 
At one time he was on the heights of joy ; at 
another, in the depths of despair. And Isabel 
did not help to steady him ; for she herself was 
as uncertain as lie. Which may seem somewhat 
odd. For a man, being commonly a dull, thick- 
witted creature compared with a woman, seldom 
recognises when a woman is in love with him ; 
but a woman seldom misses to recognise when a 
man is in love with her : she fails to recognise 
it only when she herself is in love with the 
man, for*thcn her feeling rises and clouds her 
clear perceptions. Now that was Isabel’s con- 
dition. She was in love with Ainsworth, though 
she hardly knew it ; and therefore she remained 
very much in darkness and doubt concerning 
the kind of regard that Ainsworth hail for her. 
All which refinements are riddles to those who 
have never been in love. 

Uncertainty of that kind was fast becoming 
unendurable to Ainsworth, Once and again he 
was on the point of putting his fate * to the touch, 
to win or lose it all/ but lie was debarred by one 
or two considerations. He was a notablv impul- 
sive person, but yet ho had a considerable leaven 
of reserve and forethought in his composition. 
4 1 love her 1 . Let everything* yield to that ! ’ 
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prompted impulse. ‘But,’ suggested forethought, 
‘is it fair to ask a beautiful, noble girl like ner 
to share' your lot until it is better established} 
And is it quite fair and honourable to try to 
snatch a victory over young George Sufneld, 
while she may be still in doubt whether she 
loves him or no?’ In spite of all that, it is 
extremely probable that impulse would have won 
the day — with a man like Ainsworth it usually 
does, when it comes to protracted debate — had 
it not been that something happened very soon 
to turn aside for a time the current of emotion. 

It was towards the end of July — so near the 
end that the holidays were within hail, and Isabel 
had already arranged where she was to spend 
them with her father. It had been an unbear- 
ably hot week throughout the country, so hot 
that many cases of sunstroke were reported in 
the newspapers ; labourers in the field and 
soldiers who had felt the sun of India had been 
struck down ; and all the world of London was 
panting in the lightest of raiment, and with 
doors and windows llung wide open. On a 
certain afternoon, just when Isabel had returned 
from school, a cab rattled up to the gate, and 
Euphemia ran in with a scared face. 

‘Father,’ said she, ‘has sent me on with that. 
He couldn’t come himself. He is going off by 
the first train he can catch.’ And, after an in- 
stant’s doubt between Isabel and her father, she 
handed to Isabel a telegram. 

The telegram, which Isabel opened with trem- 
bling fingers and the wildest, vaguest fears, 
was dated from ‘Llanberis, North Wales,’ and 
ran thus: ‘To Suffield, M.P., Rutland Gate, 
London. — Mr Raynor sunstroke Snowdon. Lying 
now at the Cwydyr, Llanberis. Doctor says no 
hope. Come at once. — Daxiel.’ 
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Forty-two years ago the Eastern Steam Naviga- 
, tion Company having failed to obtain the con- 
tract to carry the mails from Plymouth to India 
and Australia— in vessels of from twelve hundred 
to two thousand tons, with engines of from four 
to six hundred horse-power, which were never 
built— began to consider a new enterprise, sug- 
gested by the late Isambard K. Brunei. This 
was to build the largest steamer ever yet con- 
structed, to trade with India round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The general commercial idea was, 
that this leviathan vessel was to carry leviathan 
cargoes at large freights and great speed, to 
Ceylon, where the goods and passengers would 
be rapidly transhipped to smaller swift steamers 
for conveyance to various destinations in India, 
China, and Australia. The general mechanical 
idea was, that in order to obtain great velocity 
in steamers it was only necessary to make them 
large— -that* in fact, there need be no limit to the 
size of a vessel beyond what might be imposed 
by the tenacity of material. On what was called 
the tubular principle, Brunei argued— and proved 
to the satisfaction of numerous experts and 
capitalists— that it was possible to construct a 
vessel of six times the capacity of the largest 
vessel then afloat that would steam at a speed 
unattainable by smaller vessels, while carrying, 
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besides cargo, all the coal she would require 
for tlie longest voyage. 

Thus originated the ‘Great Eastern/ which 
never went to India, which ruined two or three 
companies in succession, which cost £120,000 to 
launch, which probably earned more as a show 
than ever she did as an ocean-carrier— except 
in the matter of telegraph cables — and which 
ignobly ended a disastrous career only a year or 
so ago. 

We are now entering upon a new era of big 
ships, in which such a monster as the ‘Great 
Eastern* would be no longer a wonder. The 
two latest additions to the Cunard fleet, the 
‘Campania* and ‘Lucania/ are within a trifle 
as large as she, but with infinitely more powerful 
engines and incomparably greater speed. 

l)o not let us suppose, however, that the idea 
of big ocean-steamers has been the monopoly of 
this country. So long ago as 1850 or there- 
abouts, Mr Randall, a famous American ship- 
builder, designed, drafted, and constructed the 
model of a steamer for transatlantic service, 500 
feet long by 58 feet beam, to measure 8000 
tons. A company was formed in Philadelphia 
in 1860 to carry out the project; but the Civil 
War broke out soon after, and she was never 
built. 

I The ‘Great Eastern* was launched in January 
I 1858, and her principal dimensions were these : 

I length between perpendiculars, (580 feet ; breadth 
of beam, 83 feet ; length of principal saloons, 

| 400 feet ; tonnage capacity for cargo and coals, 

| 18,000 tons; weight of ship as launched, 12,000 
tons; accommodation for passengers (1) 800, (2) 
2000, (3) 1200 — 4000 ; total horse-power, 7650. 
She had both screw and paddles for propulsion, 
and her displacement was 32,160 tons. 

By this time the Cunard Company had been 
eighteen years in existence. They started in 
1840 with the ‘Britannia* — quickly followed hv 
the ‘Acadia,* ‘Columbia,* and ‘Caledonia,* all 
more or less alike — which was a paddle-steamer 
of wood, 207 feet long, 34 feet broad, 22 feet 
deep, and of 1156 tons, with side-lever engines 
developing 740 indicated horse-power, which pro- 
pelled the vessel at the average speed of nine 
knots an hour. There was accommodation for 
225 tons of cargo, and 115 cabin passengers — 
no steerage in those days— who paid thirty-four 
guineas to Halifax and thirty-eight guineas to 
Boston, for passage, including provisions and 
wine. 

At the time of the 1 Great Eastern ’ the latest 
type of Cunarder was tlie ‘ Persia/ and it is 
interesting to note the development in the 
interim. This vessel was 380 feet long, 45 feet 
broad, 31 feet deep, of 3870 tons, with engines 
developing 4000 indicated horse -power, propel- 
ling at the rate of thirteen and a half knots an { 
hour. The ‘Persia* and the ‘Scotia/ sister-ships, 
were the last of the Atlantic side-wheelers. In 1 
1862 the first screw-steamer was added c to the 
Cunard fleet. This was the ‘China/ built by 
the Napiers of Glasgow, 32C feet long by 40J 
feet broad, and 27 £ feet deep, of 2600 tons, and 
'With an average speed of about twelve knots. 

■ Such was the type of Cunarder in the early 
of the ‘Great Eastern/ whose dimensions 
ntoye now been nearly reached. The ‘ Campania/ 
f&wevei^ has not been built with a ’view to out- 


shine that huge failure, but is the outcome of a 
wholly different competition. The ‘Campania’ 
and the ‘Lucania* represent the highest develop- 
ment of marine architecture and engineering 
skill at the present time, and are the product 
of long years of rivalry for the possession of the 
‘blue-ribbon’ of the transatlantic race. 

The competition is of ancient date, if we go 
back to the days when the American ‘Collins* 
Company tried to run the Cunard Company off 
the waters ; and during the half-century since the 
inauguration of stcam-scrvice the Cunard Com- 
pany have sometimes held and sometimes lost the 
highest place for speed. The period of steam- 
racing— the age of ‘Atlantic greyhounds* — may 
be said to have begun in the year 1879, when 
the Cunard ‘Gallia/ the Guion ‘Arizona/ and the 
AY kite Star ‘Britannic* and ‘Germanic* had all 
entered upon tlieir famous careers. It is matter of 
history now how the ‘Arizona* — called the ‘Fair- 
field Flyer/ because she was built by Messrs John 
Elder & Company of Fairfield, Glasgow — beat the 
record in an eastward run of seven days twelve 
and a half hours, and a westward run of seven 
days ten and three-quarters hours. To beat the 
‘ Arizona/ the Cunard Company built the ‘ Servia/ 
of 8500 tons and 10,300 horse-power ; but she 
in turn was beaten by another Fairfield Flyer, 
the ‘ Alaska,* under the Guion flag. The race con- 
tinued year by year, as vessels of increasing size 
and power were entered by the competing com- 

f rallies. While all 'the lines compete in swiftness, 
luxury, and efficiency, the keenest rivalry is now 
between the Cunard and the White Star Com- 
panies. And j ust as the ‘ Campania ’ and ‘ Lucania * 
nave been built to eclipse the renowned k Teutonic * 
and ‘Majestic/ so the owners of these boats are 
preparing— it is said— to surpass even the two 
latest Cunarders which are to make the present 
year of grace memorable in the history of 
merchant shipping. 

Let us now see something of these marvels 
of marine architecture. They are sister-ships, 
both built on tlie Clyde by the Fairfield Ship- 
building and Engineering Company, and both 
laid down almost simultaneously. They are 
, almost identical in dimensions and appointments, 
j and therefore we may confine our description to 
the ‘ Campania/ which is the first of the twins to 
be ready for sea. 

This largest vessel afloat does not mark any 
new departure in general type, as the ‘Great 
Eastern* did in differing from all types of con- 
struction then familiar. In outward appearance, 
tlie ‘ Campania * as she lies upon the water, ana 
as seen at a sufficient distance, is '-just like 
numbers of other vessels we have all seen. Nor 
does her immense size at first impress the 
observer, because of the beautiful proportions on 
which she is jdanned. Her lines arc eminently 
what the nautical enthusiast calls ‘sweet;* 
and in her own class of naval art she is as 
perfect a specimen of architectural beauty as the 
finest of the grand old clippers which used to 
1 walk the waters as a thing of life.* The colossal 
size of St Peter’s at Rome does not strike you as 
you enter, because of the exquisite proportions. 
And so with tlie ‘ Campania * — yoii need to see an 
ordinary ‘ tramp/ or even a full-blown liner, 
alongside before you can realise how vast she is. 
Yet she only 60 feet shorter than the 
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mammoth ‘ Great Eastern,’ and measures 620 feet huge funnels, and a couple of pole-masts— in- 
in length, 66 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 43 tended more for signalling purposes than for 
feet in depth from the upper deck. Her tonnage canvas — the * Campania ’ looks thoroughly busi- 
is 12,000, while that of the 4 Great Eastern ’was ness-like, and has none of the over-elaborated 
18,000 ; but then her horse-power is 30,000 as get-up of the 4 Great Eastern,’ with her double 
against the ‘ Great Eastern’s ’ 7650 ! system of propulsion and small forest of masts. 

This enormous development of engine-power is The bulwarks are close fore and aft; and from the 
perhaps the most remarkable feature about these upper deck rise two tiers of houses, the roofs of 
two new vessels. Each of them is fitted with two which form the promenade deck and the shade 
sets of the most powerful triple-expansion engines deck. In the structure of the hull and decks 
ever put together. A visit to the engine-room is enormous strength lias been given, with special 
a liberal education in tlie mechanical arts, and protection at vital parts, as the vessel is built in. 
even to the eye of the uninitiated there is the compliance with the Admiralty requirements for 
predominant impression of perfect order in the armed cruisers. Below the line of vision are four 
bewildering arrangement of pipes, rods, cranks, other complete tiers of beams, plated with steel 
levers, wheels, and cylinders. The two sets of sheathed in wood, on which rest upper, main, 
engines are placed in two separate rooms on each lower, and orlop decks. The last is for cargo, 
side of a centre-line bulkhead fitted with water- refrigerating-cliambers, stores, &c. — all the others 
tight doors for intercommunication. Each set are devoted to tlie accommodation of passengers, 
lias five inverted cylinders which have exactly The ‘Campania’ is fitted to carry 460 first-class 
tlie same stroke, and work on three cranks. Two passengers, 280 second-class, and 700 steerage 
of the cylinders are high-pressure, one is inter- passengers — in all, 1440, besides a crew of 400. 
mediate, and two are low-pressure. Besides the She has cargo-space for 1600 tons, which seems 
main engines, there are engines for reversing, for a trille in comparison with her size, but then it 
driving the centrifugal pumps for the condensers, is to be remembered that tlie fuel consumption 
for the electric light, for the refrigerating chain- of those 96 furnaces is enormous, and requires 
bers, and for a number of other purposes — all per- tlie carrying of a very heavy cargo of coals for ' 
feet in appointment and finish. In fact, in these internal consumption. j 

vast engine-rooms one is best able to realise not The accommodation for passengers is probably ; 
only the immense size and power of the vessel, the most perfect that has yet been provided 
but also the perfection to which human ingenuity on an ocean steamer, for here the experience 
has attained after generations of ceaseless toil — and of all previous developments lias been utilised, 
yet it is only half a century since the ‘ Britannia ’ The dining-room is an apartment 100 feet long 
began the transatlantic race. and 64 feet broad, furnished in handsome dark j 

Each of the various engines has its own steam- old mahogany, to seat 430 persons. The up- j 

3 ’ier. The main engines are fed by twelve holstery is tastefully designed, and the fittings ■ 

e-ended boilers, arranged in rows of six on generally are elegant ; but tlie peculiar feature 
each side of a water-tight bulkhead. The boilers j is a splendid dome rising to a height of thirty- 
are heated by uinety-six furnaces, and each set of three feet from the floor to the uppen deck, 
six boilers has a funnel with the diameter of an and designed to light both the dining-room and 

ordinary railway tunnel. In the construction of the drawing-room on the deck above it. The 

these boilers some eight hundred tons of steel grand staircase which conducts to these apart- 
were required, the plates weighing four tons each, meats is of teakwood ; the drawing-room is in 
with a thickness of an inch and a half. From satin-wood relieved with cedar and painted frieze 
these mighty machines will be developed a power panels. The smoking-room on the promenade | 
equal to that of 30,000 horses ! Compare this deck is as unlike a ship’s cabin as can be imagined ; 
with the ‘Great Eastern’s’ 7650 horse-power, or it is, in fact, a reproduction of an old baronial 
even with the later ‘ greyhounds.’ The greatest hall of the Elizabethan age, with oaken furniture j 
power developed by the two previous additions to and carvings. The other public apartments, 
the Cu naril fleet, the ‘ Etruria ’ and ‘ Umbria,’ is library, boudoir, &c., are all more remarkable 
about that of 14,000 horses, which is the utmost for quiet taste and artistic effect than for the 
recorded by any single-screw engines. The ‘ City gorgeousness of gilded saloons affected on some 
of Paris ’ has a power of 18,500, and the ‘ Teu- lines, but the prevailing feeling is one of luxurious 
tonic’ a power oT 18,000 by twin-screw engines, comfort. The staterooms for first-class passengers 
The ‘Campania,’ therefore, is upwards of half occupy the main, upper, and promenade decks, 
as mud) again more powerful than the largest, and they are as much like real bedrooms as the 
swiftest, and most powerful of her predecessors, old type of ‘berths’ are not. Besides the single 
The extent by which her engine-power exceeds bedrooms, there are suites of rooms for families 
that of the White Star and Inman ‘cracks’ is or parties, finely appointed with ornamental 
greater than the entire horse-power of the once woods, rich carpets, and with brass bedsteads 
marvellous ‘Great Eastern.’ instead of the old wooden bunks. All the sleep- 

These engines of the ‘ Campania ’ work two ing-rooms are as light, lofty, and well ventilated 
long propeller-shafts, each carried through an as tin? sleeping-rooms on the old liners were the 
aperture in the stern close to the centre-line, reverse. 

and fitted to a screw. Unlike other twin-screw The lirst-class passengers are placed amidships ; 
vessels, the propellers and shafts are, as it were, the second-class are placed aft ; and the steerage, 
carried within the hull, and not in separate forward. The steerage accommodation is superior : 
structures. Abaft of the screws, the rudder is to anything yet provided in that class ; while 
completely submerged, and is a great mass of the second-class accommodation is quite up to tip/ 
steel-plating weighing about twenty-four tons. usual lirst-class, with spacious, beautifully fur-; 
Witli a straight stein, an elliptic stern, two nislied staterooms, a handsome dining-room in 
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oak, an elegant drawing-room in satin-wood, and 
a cosy smoking-room. Indeed, some of the second- 
class apartments look as if they were intended to 
be utilised for first-class passengers in times of 
extra pressure. 

These are details of interest to possible pas- 
sengers and to those who have already experienced 
the comforts and discomforts of the Atlantic 
voyage. But the great interest of the ship, of 
course, is in her immense size and enormous power. 
The navigating-bridge from which the officer in 
charge will direct operations, is no less than sixty 
feet above the water-level, and from there one 
obtains a survey unique of its kind. The tower- 
ing height, the vast expanse of deck, the huge 
circumference of the funnels, the forest of venti- 
lators indicative of the hives of industry below, 
the great lighthouse structures which take the 
place of the old angle-bedded side-lights — every- 
thing beneath you speaks of power and speed, of 
strength and security. 

The following table shows at a glance how 
the ‘ Campania * compares with her largest prede- 
cessors in point of size and power : 



Tonnage. 

Length 
in feet. 

Breadth 
in feet. 

Horse- 

power. 

Great Eastern. .18,900 

082 

82 

7,050 

Britannic 

.. 5,000 

455 

46 

5,500 

Arizona 

.. 5,150 

450 

45 

6,300 

Servia 

.. 8,500 

515 

52 

10,300 

Alaska 

.. 0,400 

500 

50 

10,500 

City of Home. 

.. 8,000 

545 

52 

11,890 

Aurania 

.. 7,270 

470 

57 

8,500 

Oregon 

.. 7,375 

500 

54 

7,375 

America 

.. 5,528 

432 

51 

7,354 

Umbria 

.. 7,700 

501 

57 

14,320 

Etruria 

.. 7,800 

520 

57 

14,500 

City of Paris.. 

.10,500 

660 

63 

18,500 

Teutonic 

.. 9,800 

582 

57$ 

18,000 

Normannia 

— 

520 

57| 

16,350 

Campania..... ] 
Lucariia j 

[ 12,950 

020 

65 

30,000 


As to speed, the record of course is to be 
broken. In 1850 the average passage of a 
Cunarder westward was thirteen days, and east- 
ward twelve days sixteen hours ; in 1890, the 
average was reduced to seven days fifteen hours 
tweuty-three minutes, and seven days four hours 
and fifty-two minutes, respectively. The fastest 
individual passages down to 1891 were made by 
the 4 Etruria,’ westwards in six days one hour and 
forty-seven minutes ; and by the * Umbria,’ east- 
wards in six days three hours and seventeen 
minutes. But these were beaten by the * Teutonic,’ 
which reduced the homeward record to five days 
and twenty-one hours ; and by the ‘ City of 
Paris,’ which reduced the outward passage to 
five days and sixteen hours. Now the ‘ Cam- 
pania ’ is expected to maintain at sea an average 
speed of twenty- two knots; while the ‘City of 
Paris* ’ speed on this record voyage averaged 
20*48 knots. ( On this basis the new Cunarders 
should make the passage between Queenstown 
andi New York in five and a quarter days ; and 
if, as is predicted, they can maintain, when the 
’ engines get into thorough working-order, a speed 
of twenty-three knots — that is, about twenty- five 
■ and a half miles — an hour, they will come very 
| near making the ideal five-day passage which has 
) been the dream of naval experts for the last ten 
|jjreatra Roughly speaking, these new Cunarders 
|a&r&bout ten times the size and forty times the 
vjpo^er of the pioneers of the fleet, and the ‘Cam- 
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pania 5 will run every twenty minutes almost as 
many miles as the * Britannia ’ could laboriously 
make in an hour. 

Is it possible that within the next fifty years 
we shall be able to make the voyage to New 
York in three days? The old ‘Britannia’ took 
fourteen days to Boston, and it was not until 1852 
that the ten" days’ record to New York was broken 
by the Collins Company. If, then, in forty years 
we reduced the record from ten to five, who can 
say that the limit of speed lias yet been reached ? 


THE RED-IIOT NEEDLE. 

CHAPTKR II. 

About a month after Ambrose Burdon’s interview 
with the old Chinaman — that is to say, towards 
the end of the month of August, at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, John Felling, head of the 
open Bill Department in the head office of the 
Pacific Bank, turned out of Cannon Street by one 
of those odd little lanes which the majority of 
people pass without noticing, passed under the 
projecting clock of an ancient church, ascended 
a flight of steps, and was in what had of old been 
the burial-ground attached to the ancient church, 
but which was now a pleasant little oasis of turf 
and green leaves amidst the gaunt, bare, prosaic 
surroundings. At first sight he might very well 
have been mistaken by a not very careful scrutin- 
iser foi\Ambrose Burdon, for he was of the same 
height and build, and had the same fair hair and 
blue eyes, and the same regular, unremarkable 
features. It was only when you saw the two 
men together that the differences between them 
became at once palpable, and that you wondered 
how you could ever have thought them alike. 

Upon this particular evening Jack Felling 
walked with very little of his usual athletic 
swing, although he was going to meet his lady- 
love. His face was grave ; and as he threw himself 
on to a garden seat by the side of a very small 
nurse struggling with a very big baby, and pulled 
out his pipe, he sighed heavily. Then he lit his 
comforter, and puffed away so vigorously that 
the small nurse, in order to save the big baby 
from suffocation, dragged it away, which was just 
what the amiable Mr Felling wanted. 

He puffed away for a quarter of an hour. 
Then he suddenly jumped up, knocked his pipe 
out, and hurried forward with something of a 
smile on his face to meet a girl who was ascend- 
ing the steps. She was a tall, shapely girl, with 
a pleasing rather than a pretty face ; with eyes 
which beamed with kindness rather tlfen with 
vivacity, or wit, or keen intelligence, brown eyes, 
matching in hue the wavy brown hair which 
would trespass over her forehead. She was well 
but quietly dressed ; and her presence in this 
dim old London City churchyard caused no little 
whispering and wondering amongst such of the 
caretaker’s and housekeeper’s children as had not 
seen her there night after night. For, be it 
understood, these interviews were stolen ; and the 
two prim aunts with whom she boarded and 
lodged somewhere in the Euston Road, had no 
more idea that the object of their niece’s nightly 
expeditions was to meet a voung man, than they 
had of theJorfcfine to which she was heiress. 
However, h&e Ruth Tunstall was, radiant with 
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joy and happiness until she beheld her lover’s 
face. 

‘ What is the matter, dear V she said after the 
greeting. ‘Are you still depressed about our 
position ? Never mind ! We are together, Jack ; 
and we ought to be so awfully, unspeakably 
happy. — But tell me, Jack. Remember, sir, we 
are betrothed now, and there should be no secrets 
between us.’ 

‘Well, dear,’ replied Jack, ‘if you will know. 
First of all, there s bad news about your cousin, 
Ambrose Burdou.* 

‘ Indeed ! I hope he ’s not ill V said the girl. 

‘No. But there’s been a big robbery at the 
Yokohama branch, and the Directors have ordered 
him home to explain. In fact, he should be here 
soon. He started three weeks ago.’ 

‘And that means?’ 

‘Well, I’m afraid it means that he’ll get the 
sack.’ 

‘Get the? Oh, I know! Oh Jack, do 

you think so ? What a terrible thing ! ’ 

‘Ye 9 ; it would be a serious thing for him; 
for he can’t be very well olF, and it’s awkward to 
have to begin life again at forty.’ 

‘But, Jack, Cousin Ambrose hasn’t done wrong, 
has he?’ 

‘No, dear,’ replied Jack, smiling. ‘lie hasn’t 
done actual wrong ; but he hasn’t prevented 
wrong being done by others, and, in the eyes of 
a Board of Directors, that’s almost as bad. De- 
pend upon it, they have full information, or they 
wouldn’t get rid of so valuable a servant as your 
cousin.* 

‘ Well, I *m very, very sorry,’ said Ruth. 

‘ So am I,’ said her lover ; * although I can’t 
say I was particularly smitten with him when 
he wa9 last at home.’ 

‘No; I know you weren’t,’ said the girl. ‘But 
my recollection of him is very pleasant.’ 

‘ I ’in glad of it, dear. Perhaps 1 ’ve formed a 
hasty estimate of him. I think wc men are 
apt to judge those harshly who don't look you 
in the face when you ’re talking to them.’ 

‘Well, well, we’ll see,* said Ruth. ‘Perhaps 
things, after all, won’t turn out so badly. — But 
you ’re disheartened about something, dear ; what 
is it?’ 

‘ Yes, I am,’ replied Jack. 

‘ What is it ? Remember, there should be no 
secrets between us now.’ 

‘Well, I’m not sure that I’m treating you 
straightforwardly, Ruth.’ 

‘ Jack !’ exclaimed the girl, all the light fading 
from her face as she threw into her utterance 
of the monosyllabic that amazed, startling, fearful 
emphasis with which a woman can arm the 
smallest word with the vigour of an entire 
sentence. 

‘Yes; I mean it, Ruth,* said the young man. 
‘Look here. I’m a clerk on two hundred and 
fifty a year, which with your hundred a year 
represents the entire capital with which we are 

» to start life. You ’ve been accustomed 
the comforts, and many of the luxuries of 
life ; hilt although I ’ll do my best to give you 
most of the comforts, I shall he asking you to 
give up many things which, although luxuries, 
are, to those accustomed to them, almost neces- 
saries.’ 

* Oh dear, dear, dear ! ’ cried Ruth, ‘ what aggra- 


vating creatures men are ! You begin your speech 
in such a way as to make me prepare myself 
for a terrible revelation ; and the whole thing 
dwindles into a fear on your part that my tender 
frame should sink under the weight of a small 
income. *Well, now look here, my <lear, timid 
Jack. When I marry you, I hope that we shall 
have all the comforts and as many of the luxuries 

of life as we shall need’ 

‘ But, my dear girl’ 

‘Wait, sir! I’m talking. It’s rude to inter- 
rupt. I don’t think I shall care about your 
being in the City all day.’ 

‘ My good Ruth ’ 

‘Sir!— No, I want to have more of you. Be- 
sides, we must see a little of the world. I should 
suppose that I’m the only girl of my education 
and bringing up in the parish who has never 
been to Paris, or Brussels, or Rome.’ 

John Felling groaned, and there was a comical 
look of despair on his face. ‘ Ruth ! I must 

speak ; I really must* 

‘Sir, if I have to warn you again, I shall 
say good-night and be off.’ 

‘ But Ruth, it ’s utterly ’ 

‘ In short, you must give up the bank.* 

The proposition was so intensely absurd, that 
Felling could contain * himself no longer, and 
although in his heart he was not in much mood 
for mirth, sent peal after peal of laughter ring- 
ing into the air, uutil the children looked up 
from their play, and a passing policeman paused 
at so unusual a sound in the heart of the stern 
City. 

‘Well,’ said Ruth, whose lips were twitching 
with laughter, although she was not actually 
laughing, ‘and what is there comic in that, sir?* 

‘ Why, the idea— the very idea of my giving 
up the bank, so that you and I can go to— *\vliere 

is it ? Paris, and Brussels, and Rome ’ 

‘Yes, and perhaps Egypt or the Riviera for 
the winter,* put. in Ruth. 

‘Yea — all on your hundred a year! Ha, ha, 
ha ! Ruth, you are so jolly green. I believe you 
must think the purchasing power of one hundred 
pounds sterling to be unlimited.’ 

‘ A hundred a year ! Oh dear, no. I don’t 
expect to do nil that on a hundred a year. But 
perhaps we might on nine hundred a year.* 

John Felling looked at his sweetheart. She 
was perfectly serious. So lie became serious too. 

‘ Come, Ruth, we ’ve had a good laugh ; but 
now let us talk like the serious couple we intend 
to be,’ lie said. 

‘I’m quite serious. Indeed, I’ve never been 
otherwise,’ replied Ruth. ‘What is the most 
astonishing piece of news I could give j’ou ?* 

‘ Why, that some dear old lady, whom I may 
have assisted over a crossing or otherwise been, 
attentive to, should have left me enough money 
to justify me in chucking up the bank, aha 
enable us to go to Paris and all the rest of it* 
ltutlf handed him a letter. It bore the Yoko- 
hama post-mark, and was addressed in Ambrose 
Bullion’s writing. He opened it and read : 

* My dear 9 Cousin Ruth— Many thanks for 
your kind and pleasant letter— so kind and 
pleasant, that I cannot make you a better return 
than by giving you a piece of very good aud, w 
I think it, very wonderful news. Well, you 
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remember. that your father always gave . himself 
out to be, and always believed himself to be, a 
very poor man. This was waggish of him, 
although he probably intended you to receive the j 
impression as a wholesome deterrent against . 
foolish behaviour, for it turns out that he was j 
a rich man, and that when you come of age you j 
will inherit all his wealth, llis instructions to . 
the trustees for his estate were that hia will was 
only to be opened within six months of your j 
coming of age, unless, of course, you should die j 
before that event. This has now been done ; so j 
that on December the 24th next you will be ( 
absolute mistress of over twenty thousand pounds 
— say about nine hundred pounds per annum.’ 

(‘Why !— my dear Ruth!’ was all the young 
man could say.) 

Ruth continued reading: ‘My dear cousin, I 
am sure I most heartily wish you all health and 
happiness to enjoy this unexpected good fortune. ! 
You tell me of your engagement to young Fell- , 
ing, and I congratulate you upon it, for I know 
him to be a good, steady fellow ; and 1 feel sure 
he will make you the husband you, from all , 
accounts, and from what I remember, deserve. I 
may possibly be in England upon business before 
very long, and one of my first duties will be to , 
call upon you and congratulate you in projtriA 
persond. — Your affectionate cousin, ! 

Ambrose Bcrdon.’ j 

‘Of all the pieces of good-luck! 7 exclaimed. 
Jack, half-a-do^en times in succession, lie was j 
too much amazed to be very intelligent in liis | 
remarks. ‘ And you knew it all the time, Ruth, 
and were dialling me, and working me up into 
such a state of worry about what I considered j 
your Castles in the air, that I really don’t know 
how it would have ended !’ 

‘If Cousin Ambrose comes home, Jack, you, 
will be quite friendly with him, won’t you V 
said Ruth. 

‘Of course, my dear,’ replied the young man. 
‘He speaks so handsomely of me in a private , 
letter to you, that I must admit I have judged j 
him hardly. What a rum thing that he does not 
say anything about tlie robbery.’ i 

‘ Is it so very “ rum,” dear 1 He knew it would 
take away from my pleasure at the other news ; j 
and besides, he isn’t condemned yet. From what 
I have heard you say, it seems that the Home ; 
authorities of an Eastern bank expect their ! 
officers abroad to be provided with double sets ' 
of faculties ; and you’ve told me that if a China- 
man makes up his mind to do vou, do you he 
will, no matter how clever you are ! So he may , 
get off, and he evidently thinks he will. — But | 
Jack, suppose anything were to happen to me 
before I came of age ’ 

‘My dear girl !’ 

‘Well — the unforeseen is always happening. 
In that case, what would become of dll this 
money V 

‘ Why, dear, unless the will arranges otherwise, 

I suppose your next of kin would have it,’ replied j 
Jack. ‘Who is your nearest relation ?’ 

. 4 Why, Cousin Ambrose, I suppose,’ said Ruth. 
‘Mnow of nobody else.’ 

young man simply raised his eyebrows 
fkud said nothing. 


‘ Oh, how thankful we ought to be for our good 
fortune ! ’ exclaimed Ruth. 

‘So we are, dear, I hope,* said her lover, 
pressing her hand. The church beadle came up 
at that moment to lock the garden for the night, 
or there is not a doubt that the young man 
would have emphasised his remark with a kiss. 
So they sauntered out and homewards, perhaps 
as happy a couple as could be found in the City 
of London that night. 


BRITISH AMAZONS. 

There are several well-authenticated instances 
of women serving in the ranks of the army, 
and passing with honour through the perils and 
vicissitudes of war. Colonel Carter, in his 
Curiosities of War , quotes the following inscrip- 
tion, which is still to he found on a tombstone 
in the church of St Nicolas, Brighton: ‘In 
Memory of Ph(EBE IIassel, who was born at 
Stepney in the year 1713. She served for many 
years as a private soldier in the 5th Regiment 
of Foot, in different parts of Europe ; and in the 
year 1745 fought, under the command of the 
Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of Fontenoy, 
when she received a bayonet-wound in her arm. 
Her long life, which commenced in the time of 
Queen Anne, extended to the reign of George IV., 
by whose munificence she received comfort and 
support in her latter years. She died at Brighton, 
where she lmd long resided, December 12, 1821, 
aged 108 years.’ 

Very little is known of Pluebe Ilussel beyond 
the fact that she actually served as a private for 
many years with bravery and honour. George 
IV. allowed her a pension of half a guinea a 
week, which she enjoyed for many years. 

In 1741 a curious hook was published in 
London, entitled, The Life and Adventures of Mrs 
Christian Davies , the British Amazon , commonly 
called Mother Boss, which professes to give an 
account of the various ‘transactions, both serious 
and diverting,’ in which this extraordinary 
woman took part whilst serving as a trooper in 
Lord Hay’s Regiment of Dragoons, better known 
as the ‘Scots Greys.’ A badly -executed frontis- 
piece which faces the title-page, itself a curiosity, 
depicts ‘Mother Ross’ both in the uniform of 
a dragoon of the period, with a carbine slung 
over her shoulder, and a drawn sword in her 
hand ; and also in female attire as a sutler, with 
a basket containing bottles of wine, and a g\ass 
in her right hand. The book is evidently in the 
main a true relation of the startling vicissitudes 
and adventures which were crowded into her 
remarkable life. Her father was a maltster and 
brewer, and his business was sufficiently large 
to necessitate his employing some twenty men, 
liis family being reared in the midst of comfort 
and plenty. 1 

Christian from her earliest years was as ‘much 
inclined to outdoor employments as she was dis- 
inclined to the more maidenly occupations of 
needlework and household duties ; she could 
handle a pitchfork with more facility than a 
needle. "We may quote her own words : ‘ I was 


needle. "VVe may auote her own words : ‘ I was 
never better pleased than when I was following 
the plough* or ;f nad a rake, flail, or pitchfork 
in my banc*, which implements I could handle 
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with as much strength and dexterity, if not more, 
than any of my mother's servants. I used to 
get upon the horses and ride them barebacked 
about the fields, leaping hedges and ditches.' 
Her father's loyalty to James II. induced him to 
sell all that he had of value and apply the 
proceeds to the defence of his tottering throne. 
He succeeded in raising a troop of horse, and 
equipped it entirely at his own cost, and led it 
with some credit into action at the famous battle 
of the Boyne. ' 

During his absence, an event occurred which 
exhibited in a striking manner the courageous 
spirit that animated his daughter. We cannot 
do better than quote it in her own language : 
‘While my father bore arms for King James, 
tlio neighbouring Papists, in time of divine ser- 
vice, came to and blocked up the church door 
of Leslip with butchers* blocks and other lumber. 
My mother was then in the church ; I was at 
home ; but hearing the noise, and fearing my 
mother might receive some hurt, I snatched up 
a spit, and thus armed, sallied forth to force my 
way and come to her assistance ; but being 
resisted by a sergeant, T thrust my spit through 
the calf of his leg, removed the things which had 
blocked up tlie door, and called to my mother, 
bidding her come away, for dinner was ready. 
In the scuffle, the Rev. Mr Malory, the Clerk, 
with several others, were wounded, and I taken 
into custody for having hurt the sergeant.* The 
facts of the case becoming known, and the ser- 
geant with his friends being evidently in the 
wrong, after a short delay, Christian was acquitted 
and set at liberty. 

The next event described is a love affair with 
a distant cousin, ‘whose uncle on the father’s 
side was a bishop.’ It culminated in a manner 
discreditable to both, and proved a source of 
considerable sorrow to our heroine. 

James II. having to flee the country, her father 
became a fugitive from justice ; and although a 
pardon was eventually obtained for him, liis 
effects were seized and confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. Christian, however, did not long endure 
the hardship of poverty, for on the death of her 
nuut she inherited her business, that of an inn, 
which proved the source of a considerable 
income. 

Amongst her servants was a young man named 
Richard Walsh, for whom she soon began to 
entertain a strong feeling of affection, which 
he in secret returned. Her well-known strength 
of character — to call it by no other name — 
made him hesitate in declaring his passion, and 
it was not until she herself made overtures, 
through a female friend, that matters were satis- 
factorily arranged. He proved himself to be 
‘a careful and obliging husband,’ but, unfortu- 
nately, was not proof against the temptations of 
the bottle. One day, after drinking a consider- 
able quantity of wine with an old school-fellow, 
he was persuaded to go on board a vessel with 
recruits and have a bowl of punch in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. The result was that, being over- 
come with drink, he was carried off to Ilelvoet- 
sluys, and there enlisted in Lord Orrery’s Regi- 
ment of Foot, now known as the ‘First Royals.’ 
His wife not hearing from him for twelve months, 
had just put herself into mourning, believing 
him to be dead, when she received a letter 


from him, complaining ’that he had written 
eleven letters home without obtaining an answer 
to any of them. 

In spite of the fact that she had two children 
living, one born after his father’s enlistment, she 
determined to proceed to Flanders in search of 
him. After providing for the welfare of her 
children, she cut her hair short, and dressing her- 
self in a suit of her husband’s clothes, proceeded 
to Dublin, where she enlisted in Captain Tich- 
bourn’s company of the regiment commanded by 
the Marquis de Pisare, under the name of Chris- 
topher Walsh. On arriving in Flanders, the 
company soon joined the grand army, and our 
heroine gained her first experience of war in the 
battle of Landen — the ‘sound of the cannon 
playing and small -shot rattling round her’ throw- 
ing her into a ‘kind of panick,’ not being accus- 
tomed to ‘ such rough music.’ She had the 
misfortune to be wounded just above the ankle, 
which placed her hors de combat for several 
weeks. 

Immediately on her return to duty, she had 
a narrow escape from drowning at the dikes of 
Gertruydenberg ; and although she escaped this 
danger, within a few days she was captured by 
the French, with sixty of her comrades, whilst 
out on a foraging expedition. Owing to the good 
offices of ‘King James’s Queen,* the English 
prisoners were exceptionally well treated ; whilst 
the Dutch were kejrt in filthy dungeons and sup- 
plied with only half a pound of bread daily. • 
After nine days’ imprisonment, she was exchanged 
with many other prisoners, and went into winter- 
quarters with the army at Gurkham. 

We must allow her to relate the startling 
adventures she met with in this place : 1 In my 
frolick, to kill time, I made my addresses to a 
burgher’s daughter, who was young and jfretty. 
As 1 had formerly had a great many fine things 
said to myself, I was at no los* in the amorous 
dialect.’ 5She acted her part so well that the 
simple girl gave her heart fully into the pseudo- 
soldier’s keeping. A sergeant of the same regi- 
ment, filled with a mad jealousy, grossly insulted 
the girl, who complained to Christian. A duel 
resulted, which is described in the following 
terms : ‘ We both drew, and the first thrust 1 
made gave him a wound in the right pap. He 
returned this with a long gash in my right arm ; 
but before lie could recover his guard 1 gave him 
a thrust in the right thigh. The next pass he 
aimed at my breast, but hit my right arm, though 
it was little more than a prick of a pin, he being 
feeble from loss of blood.’ 

The noise of the combat brought up the guard, 
and she was imprisoned, as it was feared that 
the sergeant’s wounds were mortal. The father 
of the young lady obtained our heroine’s release, 
the payment of her arrears of pay, and per- 
mission to serve in another regiment, but not 
with a # view of giving his daughter's hand ii> 
marriage to her. The young woman was willing 
to elope ; but this Christian refused to do, ana 
asked the maiden to wait until she had gained 
a commission Ijy bravery. 

She then entered Lord Hay's Regiment of 
Dragoons, and learned her duties as a trooper. 
During the year 1695 she served during % 
siege of Namur, and spent the winter witn het 
regiment at the Boss. 
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The peace of Ryswick brought about the 
partial disbanding of her regiment, and she at 
once retnmed to Dublin. Here no one recognised 
her ; and as she found that the nurse with whom : 
she had left her children intended to present 
a bill beyond her means of discharging, she 
decided to remain incognito. 

War breaking out again, she at once re-enlisted 
in Lord Hay's regiment, and saw a great deal of 
fighting. She escaped unharmed at Nimeguen, 
but her horse was wounded at the siege of 
Venloo. At Liege she obtained a considerable 
quantity of valuable plate by way of loot, which 
sue sold to a Dutch Jew for a ridiculously low 
sum. At Donawert she received a very severe 
wound. She was present at the famous battle 
of Blenheim, and whilst guarding some of the 
prisoners token in that action, she recognised her 
husband, who happened at that moment to be 
embracing a Dutchwoman. She made herself 
known to him, and forgave his faults, but abso- 
lutely refused him permission to disclose her 
sex. They agreed that she should pass as his 
brother until the termination of the war ; and 
after giving him some gold from her secret store, 
they parted. j 

In spite of this meeting with her husband, her i 
‘frolicsome' spirit induced her to pay attentions j 
to a ‘ pretty vrow,' which fortunately ended less j 
.disastrously than her former love affair. At j 
Ramillies she escaped unhurt through the hottest 
* of the battle ; but the last shell fired by tl\e 
French struck her on the back of the head and 
fractured her skull. She was trepanned, and 
her sex at last discovered. The news spread 
rapidly, and she experienced the most courteous 
and liberal treatment from the officers of the 
army. Under pressure from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, she was remarried to her husband, the 
ceremony being attended by a large number of 
officers, who all kissed the bride before leaving. 
She was appointed cook to her husband's regi- 
ment ; and at the siege of Ath, seizing a musket, 
she killed one of the enemy during a fierce 
encounter. At the same moment a ball from the 
enemy struck her in the mouth, splitting her 
under lip, and knocking one of her teeth into 
her mouth. She says : ‘Both this shot and mine, 
with which I killed the soldier, were so exactly 
at a time, that none could distinguish whether I 
fell by the recoiling of the piece or the enemy’s 
ball. My husband and some of his comrades ran 
to take me up, and seeing the blood, imagined I 
was shot through the head ; but I convinced them 
to the contrary by spitting the ball and tooth 
into my hand.' 

At Courtrai she won a race on her mare with 
Captain Montgomery of her husband’s regiment, 
who had ridiculed her dress ami the wretched 
steed she rode. To let her speak for herself, she 
says : ‘ I offer'd to run her against his horse for 
a pistole, and we would both ride. Brigadier 
Godfrey, who was by, laid another pistole on my 
side. We both went to the place chosen to run 
upon, and starting at the beat of the drum, he 
suffer’d me to keep pace with him Jor some time ; 
but finding he was going to leave me, I made a 
furious push at him, Hung man and horse into 
;jt.4itch, and thus won the race. The brigadier 
" PiMied heartily at my stratagem ; the captain 
angry ; but I got a couple of pistoles.’ 


Her ' husband was killed at the battle of 
Malplaauet ; but at the end of eleven weeks she 
married Hugh Jones, a grenadier in the same 
regiment Her second husband was mortally 
wounded at the siege of St Venant, and she 
found herself a second time a widow. Her third 
husband, who survived her, was a soldier named 
Davies, serving in the Welsh Fusiliers. Queen 
Anne gave her a pension of one shilling a day, 
to which she added by making farthing pies and 
selling strong liquors in Tuttle Fields, West- 
minster. 

She died on the 7th of July 1739, aged seventy- 
two, from a fever contracted whilst nursing her 
husband in Chelsea College, and was buried with 
military honours in the cemetery belonging to 
Chelsea Hospital. 


A PAGE FROM TI1E ANNALS OF AN 
INDIAN VILLAGE. 

The village money-lender in India has a use and 
a position that it is very hard for people in 
England to realise. A native saying describes 
him as the ‘salvation and the ruin’ of the culti- 
vators ; and it is a perfectly just description. 
Without him they would often find it impossible 
to farm their lands ; and yet by him they are often 
almost pauperised. Most of the Indian cultiva- 
tors are improvident. When the harvest yield 
is short, resort must be had to the money-lender 
before the next harvest, or starvation could not 
well be avoided. Often a cultivator is without 
seed for sowing ; then it is from the money- 
lender he borrows it. The purchase of cattle to 
replace those that die, or of a new plough, is 
commonly made by borrowing from the same 
source. When money or seed or grain is borrowed, 
an extortionate rate of interest is demanded ; it 
cannot, as a rule, be paid ; and the unpaid sum 
is added to the principal debt, which frequently 
doubles in four or five years. 

The cultivator, as a rule, is long-suffering, and 
not easily roused to any act, or even expression 
of enmity, unless the pressure of successive bad 
seasons has made the harsh dealings of the 
money-lenders feel more and more burdensome, 
until they become intolerable. In such circum- 
stances, they sometimes break out into riots, with 
occasional acts of personal violence. It is one 
of these occasional outrages, with its far-reaching 
consequences, that we shall now describe, as it 
exhibits many phases of modern Indian life, 
thpt are interesting by reasoft of their great 


unlikeness to anything known in England. 

In a large and prosperous village in the 
southern part of the Mahratto country, a Brahmin 
money-lender is still living, whose father and 
grandfather before him had been the largest and 
most prosperous of the money-lenders for many* 
miles around. He has clients among the inhabit- 
ants of all the surrounding villages, and possesses 
capital enough for large loans and for advances to 
the petty money-lenders of his own neighbour- 
hood. In the same place live the Khetkars, a 
widespread and at one time a very prosperous 
family. From time immemorial the Khetkara 
had been the hereditary head-men of the town — 

‘ Patels’ as tiiey are called. The Patel, though an 
hereditary officer, is a servant of Government* 
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and is the head of the local police, and chief tax- 
gatherer of the township. Even now he is usu- 
ally a man of considerable influence, and much 
respected ; formerly, he was frequently a man of 
large power, one with whom it was dangerous to 
be on bad terms. One of these Khetkur chiefs 
muuy years ago had been the means of having 
the present money-lender's great-grandfather 
hanged ; and thus began a feud which was far- 
reaching in its consequences. 

The dead man left a son, who determined to be 
revenged, though he kept this determination an 
absolute secret. With the Khetkars he succeeded 
in restoring the old relations, by professing to 
believe that his father was guilty, though he well 
knew him to be innocent. He continued, like his 
father, to be the person to whom the Khetkars 
went in all times of pecuniary difficulty. Such 
times came more and more frequently, for order 
and law were rapidly succeeding disorder and 
anarchy ; and before many years had passed, the 
country came directly under British rule. The 
Khetkars, always an extravagant and improvi- 
dent family, had no longer opportunities, as in 
former days, of levying blackmail and extorting 
forced loans, and they rapidly found the produce 
of the family lands insufficient for their expendi- 
ture. The money-lender was resorted to oftener 
than before and for larger loans. At first the 
loans were given on simple bonds ; but as the 
amount borrowed grew larger and larger, the 
mortgage of lands was demanded ; and the Khet- 
kars began to fall into the power of the money- 
lender. The resources of the family, however, 
were still too large for the money-lender to take 
any steps towards realising his dream of revenge. 
Iu time, he died ; and oil his death-bed he made 
his son, Wamanrao, swear by the life of his own 
little son, a boy of three years, that he would 
in his turn devote himself to the fulfilment 
of a scheme of revenge. This oath was one of 
peculiar sanctity ; and having sworn it, Wamanrao 
became as^ devoted as his father had been to the 
family cause. 

Within fifteen years of the death of Wamanrao’s 
father the affairs of the Khetkars became very 
seriously involved. The chief of the family of 
that time, named Santaji, was about to betroth 
his daughter, aged three years, to the five-year-ohl 
son of the head-man of a neighbouring village. 
The astrologers had beeu consulted, and had 
declared the time to be most propitious and the 
intended husband most suitable. But the caste 
rules, the position and the traditions of the 
family, required • that the betrothal should be 
celebrated with lavish expenditure ; and Santaji 
was absurdly impecunious. He visited Wamanrao, 
and asked for a very large loan, so large, that 
Wamanrao declared he also must consult the 
astrologers, for he could not lend so large a sum 
if the time were unpropitious. There were two 
astrologers in the vuluge who w.ere to be con- 
sulted, and were to give a joint opinion. One 
was a friend of Santaji, who promised him a 
handsome reward if his reading of the stars was 
favourable to the loan ; the other was a friend of 
Wamanrao, and the money-lender informed him 
he should regard it as a matter worthy of sub- 
stantial reward if the stars declared that the 
loan could safely be granted on the condition of 
a mortgage of certain fields, which he named. 


The result was the astrologers were both of 
opinion that the time was most propitious for 
a loan, provided that these*, particular fields were 
mortgaged. It happened, as Wamanrao very well 
knew, that these fields were the best in the whole 
village, had been in the Khetkars 1 family longer 
than any others, and were peculiarly prized by 
them. But so desperate was Santaji^ need for 
money, that he mortgaged the fields after some 
slight demur, trusting that no harm would come 
of it. The terms of the mortgage were that the 
fields were to become the money-lenders at the 
end of ten years, unless the loan, principal and 
interest, was fully paid up, and that the fields 
were to be the security for the interest year by 
year. 

At the end of the first year the interest was 
paid ; at the end of the second year, only half 
the interest due was paid ; and the money- lender, 
with apparent good-will, refused to press for 
payment. At the end of the third year nothing 
was paid, and still Wamanrao seemed to be 
strangely magnanimous. At the end of the 
fourth year, also, nothing was paid ; and now 
interest for two years and a half, amounting to 
one half the whole loan, was due. Then Waman- 
rao demanded payment. Santaji said he had 
no means of paying. The money-lender wus 
obdurate, his client helpless. At last, the former 
declared that if he did not receive the money, 
lie must take the land ; hut this Santaji said he 
would never agree to ; he would never part with 
the land that was more highly prized and 
dearer to the family than all the rest in the 
village. 

Thereupon, Wamanrao instituted a suit to 
recover the interest, or, in default, to recover 
his due by distress and sale of the three fields. 
When notice of this suit was served on Santaji, 
he swore that Wamanrao deserved to be hanged, 
like his grandfather, and wished that he had the 
power to compass his death. But times were 
changed since the old days ; the Khetkars feared 
the English judge. In his extremity, Santaji 
sought the advice of an acute and much respected 
native lawyer. The lawyer questioned him 
closely regarding all the details of the case, and 
| then suggested that Santaji should deny the 
mortgage and assert the deed to be a forgery. 
This struck the Khetkar as an eminently desir- 
able and very clever way out of the difficult)'; 
but he remembered that the deed had bet'A 
taken by himself to the Registry Office, and fchaV, 
the registrar, who was a most respectable man, r 
and would not tell lies for any but a very large 
bribe indeed, lmd seen him there, and heard 
him state that he had signed the deed and mort- 
gaged the land. Santaji expressed his doubts, and 
besought the lawyer to suggest some other equally 
desirable way out of the difficulty. After much 
thought, the lawyer held that the only other 
satisfactory defence to the suit was to assert that 
the interest had been paid, bringing witnesses 
and receipts to prove it. 

Thereupon, a reply to the suit was filed, setting 
forth that the interest claimed had been paid, 
and that the l&oney -lender was little better than 
one of the wicked, being both an extortioner and 
a liar. Wamanrao was somewhat astonished at 
this ; but, nevertheless, he filed the mortgage 
deed in court, prepared to proceed with his case, 
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and engaged a very astute native lawyer to con- 
duct it. 

In due time the suit came to a hearing; and 
as it had made no little stir, the court was 
crowded. The judge was a native, a learned and 
discreet man, who never accepted bribes— that is 
to say, he always gave judgment according to 
the evidence, though it is true lie occasionally 
accepted presents from suitors. Both Wamanrao 
and Santaji had previously been concerned in 
suits before this judge, though never before in 
the same suit, and each had, on a memorable 
occasion, given the judge a handsome present. 
On each occasion, after being assured that the 
present was purely a testimony of friendship and 
had no connection whatever with any suit, the 
judge had taken it ; and on each occasion lie had 
given judgment against the giver. But for the 
recollection of these unsuccessful testimonies of 
friendship, it is very probable that both Waman- 
rao aud Santaji would have trusted more to 
personal interviews with the judge than to evi- 
dence either true or false. As it was, however, 
there was nothing but evidence to fall back on, 
and for this both were prepared. 

On the day of the trial, Santaji and his lawyer 
were surprised and disconcerted to see an English- 
man in court, and to hear that he had come as 
a witness on Wamanrao’s side. It was, however, 
too late to change their plans ; and so, after 
Wamanrao had proved the mortgage deed and 
sworn that no interest had been paid fur two 
years and a half, Santaji’s lawyer called witnesses, 
who alleged that the interest had been paid as 
it fell due, and produced receipts for the same, 
signed by Wamanrao. The latter’s lawyer con- 
tented himself with asking the witnesses a few 
questions as to the dates of payment, and then 
called up the Englishman. lie was the manager 
of a paper-mill, and proved, by the water- marks 
of the paper, which were varied from year to 
year, that the three receipts produced were all 
written on paper made in the same year, and 
that the year was subsequent to the dates of two 
out of the three receipts. There was an air of 
depression about Santaji as he heard this evidence. 
His lawyer, after a few questions to the English- 
man, in the hope of showing that he had been 
bribed by Wamanrao, left on the plea of a 
pressing case in a neighbouring court. 

The judge gave judgment in Wamanrao’s 
favour, and ordered that he should receive posses- 
sion of the three fields if the interest were not 
paid within six months. 

Time passed, and Santaji failed to obtain the 
means for paying off the interest. Again and 
again he prayed Wamanrao to have mercy on him, 
and give time ; but in vain. At lost he paid a 
final visit to Wamanrao on the last day of the six 
months, and with many tears and much prostrating 
himself, after the manner of orientals in trouble, 
he begged him to do anything rather than deprive 
him of the fields he loved so well, and Which his 
father before him held so dear. Then, in cruel 
exultation, Wamanrao disclosed his secret. ‘As 
your father loved his fields/ he said, ‘so did my 
lather love my grandfather; and' as your father 
■aattsed my grandfather to be hanged, so will I 
your fields and use them so that no man’s 
fr ffifoe ka shall plough them again.’ When he 
[ this, Santaji knew that entreaty was use- 


less ; and he went home and wept out the bitter 
story on the shoulder of his eldest son, Babaji. 
Babaji had more of the spirit of his grandfather 
than of his father, and listened in grim silence. 

Wamanrao was cruel and extortionate in all 
his dealings, and there were hundreds of men 
who had cause to hate him. Babaji knew this ; 
and herein, he thought, lay his chance for revenge. 
He collected together that same day six men 
besides himself, three his own cousins, all of 
whom he knew hated the money-lender with a 
bitter and active hatred. To them he told the 
whole story of his lather’s wrongs, and asked 
them whether they would join him in taking 
vengeance on Wamanrao. They all consented. 

The next day, Wamanrao set out in his covered 
cart, drawn by two bullocks, for the court, to 
apply for leave to take possession of Santaji’s 
three fields, as the six months were up and the 
interest unpaid. He was returning to liis village 
about sunset, hot from the fierce sun beating 
against the thin covering of his cart, and thirsty 
from the incessant penetrating dust. As he 
approached the entrance gate through the village 
walls, lie looked out. lie saw a knot of seven or 
eight men, all of whom he recognised (amongst 
them Babaji), and knew to be bis enemies; but lie 
suspected no intention of violence until they 
came towards his cart. Then one man held the 
bullocks, whilst the rest came round to the ba«*k, 
wheie Wamanrao was sitting, and dragged him 
from the cart. He was completely at their 
mercy ; few of the villagers were anywhere near, 
and if they had been, would not have interfered 
with Babaji and bis companions. It was their 
intention to inflict on Wamanrao one of the most 
dreadful mutilations that an oriental can suffer : 
to cut oil* his nose, and then to leave him dis- 
figured and scorned for life. Wamanrao strug- 
gled so violently that great force was needed to 
compel his submission. Wamanrao died of the 
effects of it within a few days. 

There was no difficulty whatever in bringing 
home this crime to the offenders : Wamanrao 
had, before he died, made a statement implicating 
them ; and many villagers had heard Wamanrao’s 
cries, seen the struggle from a distance, and 
recognised the assailants. When put upon their 
trial, Babaji and the others boldly confessed their 
crime, ancl declared that they would treat any 
such cruel and extortionate money-lender in the 
same way. It was not proved that the man’s 
death was intended, so the criminals were con- 
victed of manslaughter only, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

For years after this Babaji was regarded by 
the bulk of the villagers os a hero and martyr ; 
and the memory of Wamanrao was held in detes- 
j tation. Nevertheless, his son Balwantrao con- 
tinued his father’s business, and was prosperous. 
When Babaji had served his term of imprison- 
ment and Was, released, he was publicly wel- 
comed back to* his village, and his fellow-towns- 
men kept holiday and rejoiced in the event 
This was distressing news to Balwantrao, who 
feared that at any time there might be a popular 
rising against him. He could not go into the 
town without seeing Babaji walking jauntily 
along in the company of friends, and noticing 
that they qcowMid at him as they passed. Twice 
also Babajnhad whispered in his ear, * Remember , 
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youp fattier. 1 Balwantrao grew sick with dread, 
and was afraid to leave nis house. This con- 
tinued for three or four weeks ; and Balwantrao 
feared he would be obliged to leave the shelter of 
his own house to attend to his business, when 
one day, shortly before noon, he was terrified by 
the voice of Bubaji shouting from the courtyard, 
‘Come down, Balwantrao.* He went down, white 
and trembling, and saw his enemy and five other 
men. When lie asked what they wished of him, 
Babaji said: ‘You are a cruel and extortionate 
money-lender, like your father, and we will deal 
with you as we dealt with your father.’ The 
other five murmured approval, and then all went 
away. That night, when all the village was 
quiet, Balwantrao stealthily went away to seek 
tne protection of the nearest English magistrate. 
He, after hearing the details of the whole story, 
and satisfying himself, from the records of the 
neighbouring court, that Wamanrao had been 
killed, as described by Balwantrao, sent out 
warrants for the arrest of Babaji and the five 
other men. Babaji and four of the live were | 
arrested, tried for the worst form of intimidation, ; 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment ; Babaji 
for a term of five years. ! 

Almost a year later, the last of the five other 
men was arrested and tried. By means of false 
entries, inserted ' * the registers of a hospital in j 
a town two hundred miles distant, !u sought to; 
establish an alibi. l*\vcu* l»ov -rer, com.lt- Mvely ! 
shown that these entries \ .re false, amt he was j 
convicted. ! 

Balwantrao now lives detested by In* id low- ! 
townsmen, but safe. Sometimes, however, he j 
remembers that Babaji is still alive, and dreads j 
the coming of the time when lie will be released j 
from jail. Hiss troubles have not softened his 
nature ; lie is still, as he always wr<, like his 
father, harsh and avaricious in his dealings with 
debtors. 


FLOWERS AS ENTERTAINERS. 

It is a trite saying that everything in this world 
was designed to fulfil some purpose, from the 
lowest form of vegetable life to the most complex 
organism, no matter how useless it may seem. 
A good example of this is found in connection 
with the Flowers to be met with in field, wood- 
land, and hedgerow. To the unobservant eye, 
the glutinous exudations, the si lk -like hairs, the 
spines, thorns, and prickles which characterise 
the different plants, appear to serve no purpose, 
unless it be that of mere ornamentation ; but 
upon investigation they are found to be pro- 
visions of nature to repel the visits of unwelcome 
insects, or such as would not in any way be of 
benefit in promoting plant-life. 

The great agents in plant -fertilisation are 
winged insects, especially the bee. These, when 
searching for nectar in a ilower, become dusted 
with the pollen, which attaches itself to the 
hairs, &c., of their legs and bodies, and is by 
this means conveyed from one ilower to another 
of the same species ; and so the process of fertii- 
. isation is carried on. In the mind of the casual 
observer a doubt might arise, and it might 
be pointed out that there was a danger of the 


pollen of one flower being conveyed to another 
of a different species, and so not fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was designed by nature. 
But nothing is left to chance ; for it has been 
clearly proved that these insects do not visit 
flowers indiscriminately, but that they can be 
attracted by colour, and that when on an expedi- 
tion they invariably confine themselves to flowers 
of the same kind. The insects which would not 
contribute to plant-life are the wingless class, 
like the ant, which, in going from blossom to 
blossom, would have to ascend from, and descend 
to, the ground by means of the stem, and all the 
pollen would be almost sure to be rubbed off 
their bodies, either by the leaves of the plants 
or by the grass through which they travelled. 
Flowers may therefore be said to be entertainers, 
not in the sense that their study affords pleasure, 
but in that they really perform the part of. hosts 
and receive guests — that is, those insects which 
contribute to plant- fertilisation — and repel those 
from whose visits they would derive no benefit. 

The provisions of nature to protect flowers 
from the visits of unwelcome insects are exceed- 
ingly numerous. The most unobservant must at 
times have noticed the glassy appearance pre- 
sented by the stems of some plants. It is due to 
a varnish-like coating, and is one of nature’s pro- 
tective agents, since its presence renders a stem 
so slippery that no creeping insect can obtain a 
lootbold upon it. A good example of this is 
seen in some of the willows, whose catkins are 
so rich in nectar that they are constantly swarm- 
ing with bees ; but not a single wingless insect 
can be found near them, the varnish-like covering 
forming a most effective barrier against their 
visits. In some cases this coating serves to pro- 
tect the young buds against the cold, and also 
renders them unpalatable to cattle, thereby in- 
directly assisting fertilisation. 

Pluck a sprig of stiuking-gioundsel (‘Senecio 
viscosus ’) or rest-harrow (‘ Ononis arvensia ’), 
which are common everywhere, ami the stickiness 
of the plant will at once attract attention. Then 
note the distance of the petals, or leaves of the 
Ilower, from each other, and it will be seen that 
they are so far apart that, did a wingless insect 
once succeed in climbing the stem, there would 
not be the slightest barrier to its reaching the 
nectar. The stickiness already noted is a pro- 
tection against the visits of unwelcome guests, 
and acts in a directly opposite way to the varnish- 
like coating which has been referred to, since, 
while the latter slides wingless insects off the 
stem, the former causes them to adhere, and they 
become so firmly entangled that they perish 
before they can reach the Ilower. This viscous 
secretion is observable on many plants. In the 
common butter wort (‘Pinguicula vulgaris*), a very 
curious arrangement is observed for defending 
the flower against the approaches of unwelcome 
insects. The gummy secretion is on the leaves^ 
and thfi presence of a creeping insect causes them 
to exert increased stickiness, so that the farther 
an insect proceeds the more it becomes embedded 
in the glutinous substance. But the leaves and 
stem are not f the only portions of & plant on 
which this protective fluid is found. In some, 
plants which put forth flowers before the leaves, 
as, for instance, some of the willows, it is found , 
on the calyx or flower-cup. In other cases it is 
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to be seen on the style, which fills up .the inner 
space in curly flowers. To this, small insects 
adhere, and can proceed no farther ; but large 
insects, like the bee, can thrust their proboscis 
between the style and the petals, and reach the 
nectar of which they are in search. 

A peculiar feature of most of these plants is 
that their viscidity is only temporary, for as soon 
as the flowering season is at an end, and the visits 
of wingless insects can do no harm, the protective 
secretion becomes dried up and non-adhesive. 

A widely diffused mode of defence is seen in 
the thorns, &c., which are to be found on the 
leaves, stem, or calyx of different plants. Against 
soft-bodied insects, like caterpillars, the viscous 
exudation would be no defence whatever, as they j 
could cross it with impunity ; but a formidable 
array of prickles is a barrier which they cannot 
surmount. To add to the effectiveness of this 
mode of protection, not only are the prickles 
arranged point downwards, so that a creeping 
insect is confronted with their sharp end iirst, 
but they accumulate the nearer they are to the 
flower. A good example of this mode of defence 
may be found in the common thistle, whose lower 
leaves are much less thickly set with prickles 
than the upper ones. Again, the leaves of these 
plants are all concave, which further adds to the 
protection of the flower. 

Another defence against trespassing insects is 
seen in the hairy formations which block up the 
entrance to some blossoms, and which serve to 
obstruct the passage of weak and useless insects, 
but are easily overcome by the stronger and 
beneficial ones. In other cases, access to the 
flower is impeded by parts of the plant being 
bent, dilated, or crowded together, as in the snap- 
dragon, the mouth of which is so firmly closed 
that only a powerful insect, like the bee, can 
force it open ; by the anthers combining so as 
to form a hollow cone round the pistil, as in 
the potato blossom ; or by the stamens crowding 
round or the stigmas covering the corolla, as if 
by a lid. In other flowers, protection is afforded 
by swellings round the entrance to the nectary. 
For example, in the convolvulus the filaments 
expand and cause the central space of the corolla 
to he divided into passages resembling the arrange- 
ment of a five-chambered revolver, into which 
nothing but tlie fine proboscis of a bee can enter. 
In the bladder campion the calyx stands well 
out from the blossom, so that any insect which 
eats through the flower-cup gets no nearer the 
nectar, because the distance in that direction is 
as great as the distance from the mouth of the 
corolla. 

How often in crossing a meadow have we found 
water stored up in the little cup formed by the 
conical bases of the opposite leaves of some plants ! 
The purpose of these pools is to isolate the stem, 
and so protect the flower from the ravages of 
. wingless iusects. 

Another form of protection is seen in tlfc collar 
formed round a flower by means of embracing 
. leaves, which are generally convex upwards, and 
' slippery on the inside, os in the snowdrop. Creep- 
l Jng insects get as far as the slippery leaves, and 
lift trying to turn the edge, they invariably lose 
ypgr hold and tumble to the ground. 

common nipplewort (‘Lapsana communis') 
pyftd ( ^OWers of that class, which are totally unpro- 


tected against the attacks of marauding insects, 
open only during certain hours of the morning, 
before the dew has dispersed, when they are 
perfectly safe from the visits of wingless intruders, 
which never venture abroad until the dew is off 
the grass. 

By reason of their situation, aquatic plants are 
protected against unwelcome visitors ; but in 
connection with one at least, the spotted knot- 
grass (• Polygonium persicaria '), which, during a 
drought, is sometimes left high and dry on the 
banks of a stream, and is utterly defenceless 
against insect trespassers, a curious circumstance 
has been observed. In such seasons it has been 
known to secrete a viscous substance all over 
the stem, thereby providing a perfect protection 
against marauders. When, however, the subse- 
quent rains have caused the stream to regain 
its former level, and there is no more necessity 
for this glutinous defence, it totally disappears, 
and the stem assumes its original smoothness. 

Again, there are flowers which close their 
blooms during the day and open only at night, 
like the white lychnis, evening primrose, night- 
scented stock, &c. Such flowers have nothing 
to gain by being open in the daytime, as they 
are fertilised only by night-flying insects, which 
are Attracted by the sweet-smelling odour they 
exhale, such perfume being given off only at 
night, the flower being scentless during the day. 
Night-blooming plants are generally either yellow 
or white, so that they are easily seen in the dark 
by the insects from whose visits they benefit. 

The bird-cherry and some of the vetches, which 
are entirely defenceless against the attacks of 
wingless insects, possess a wonderful device for 
‘buying off,’ as it were, unwelcome visitors, since 
on the under side of the leaves are a number of 
epidermic cells containing nectar. In these the 
marauder finds sweets to his heart’s content, and 
does not ascend farther, and thus the fertilisation 
of the plant is not interfered with. 

Truly, the more the secrets of nature are 
investigated, the more apparent becomes the 
truth of the old saying with which this article 
was commenced— that everything in this world 
was designed to fulfil some purpose. 


IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 

Ia Blossom -time, when all the land was white 
With drifting May, and tremulous silver light 
Stretched, like a jewelled path, across the sea, 

You told the story of your love to me ; 

And when you saw my downbent face grow bright,. 
You smiled, and said : *’Twas only meet and right 
That sweet new hopes should wing their happy flight 
To maidens' hearts, and nest there tenderly 
In blossom-time/ 

Now, Spring is past, and on the gorse-clad height, 
Where Day is loth to don the veil of Night, 

You ask : ‘ When seems the world most fair to thee V 
And (still in love, as wedded folks should be), 

I answer through glad tears that dim my sight : 

‘In blossom-time. 1 

E. Matheson. 
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THE ELY FEN-LAND. 

By S. Bahin(I-Gouu). 

One of the most eloquent passages from the pen 
of the late Charles Kingsley is that in which, in 
his Hermits , he describes the condition of the 
vast Fen districts extending from Peterborough 
to the chalk hills of Cambridge, ns it was before 
man took it in hand to drain it. He pictures the 
wondrous world of wild-fowl that hovered over 
the meres, the fish that swarmed in the waters, 
and the wealth of flowers that fringed the pools 
and floated on their glassy surface. But, beauti- 
ful as the Fen region was, it had its disadvan- 
tages : fish and fowl alike fed on insects ; and 
mosquitoes, gadflies, and gnats swarmed there, 
rendering life insupportable to such as had not 
been born in the Fens, and whose skins lmd not 
become tough and rough with incessant stinging 
during the warm part of the year. 

The beauty of the Fens is gone —it is Fen -land 
no longer. The water is drawn away, and the 
alluvial and peaty soil is the richest corn-land 
in England. And yet, here and there lingers 
something of charm. The dikes are still the 
homes of waterweed and flowers, and stand rank 
with yellow flag as strips of gold. In the lagoons 
that occupy old marl-pits still grows the water- 
soldier, a singular plant, that lies at the bottom 
of the water till flowering- time, when it rises to 
the surface, opens its pure white petals, and then 
sinks again. It is unlike any other plant we 
have in the British Isles, more resembling an 
aloe than any other. Its long stiff leaves are 
semi-pellucid, and are strangely toothed. It is 
found in the Rossal pits near Ely. The white- 
mallow is also to be seen in the Fens, and the 
blue water-forget-me-not and pink willow-herb 
abound. Moreover, on the water lie the golden 
flowers of the water-lily, locally called Brandy- 
balls. The yellow bog asphodel is not wanting ; 
and the beautiful pale rose flowering rush, and the 
fair arrowhead with its three- petalled blossoms, 
adorn every dike. 

Insects still abound. The gadfly is very pois- 


onous, and lurks among the rushes. A man 
stung by one is incapacitated from work for two 
or three days. Here and there rise outcrops of 
white clay or marl from the dead level of the 
Fens, and these were formerly islets ; their names 
end in ‘ey,’ the Norse for isle, as Ely = the Eel 
isle; Shipey = the Sheep isle; Thorney = the 
Thorn isle ; Ramsey, Sawtrey, Stuntney, Welney, 
and the like. 

The draining of the Fens was begun by the 
Romans ; and Carr Dike— a drain extending from 
the Nene to the Witliam — is attributed to them. 
But far more extensive operations were carried 
on by the monks and the Bishops of Ely. The 
drainage of the North Level was undertaken by 
Bishop Morton in the reign of Henry VII. ; ar»d he 
also dug a canal —called after him — a distance of 
forty miles, to carry off the overflowings of the 
Nene. In the reign of James I., a Dutchman, Van 
Muyden, was summoned to undertake the task 
of the drainage ; but the works were brought to 
a standstill under Charles I. by the Civil War. 
However, some good work was done. The Bed- 
ford Level — seventy feet wide and twenty miles 
long — took away the superfluous water of the 
Ouse in floods. Works went on under the House 
of Hanover, and the Fens were gradually im- 
proved ; but the complete reclamation of the 
Fens was undertaken by the great engineer 
Rennie, and by others who followed him. 

The system of drainage may be roughly 
described as this. Certain main arteries have 
been established, whereby the rivers Nene, Lark, 
Ouse, Cam, are carried between high hanks to 
the sea. These banks are built up of chalk 
rubble and marl, and rise some fourteen feet 
above th<$ level of the Fen. At distances of two 
miles, a steam-engine is planted on the bank, and 
pumps up the water from a ‘load* or ‘ dike ’ into 
the main canal or river. These loads are at a 
considerably Wer level than the canal. They 
are fed by the ‘drains’ which surround every 
field, and which are in connection. A windmill 
is placed at the point where all the water of 
a certain complex of drains reaches the bank of 
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the load or .dttte. The wind is rarely still on the the thatch as best it could. From the door a 
Fens ; and it is employed to pump the drain- ladder led into the water, and at the foot of the 
water into the dikes. The machinery is extremely ladder lay moored a flat-bottomed boat. Those 
simple. The wind turns the sails, and they in who lived in these palaflte dwellings picked up 
their revolution set a huge axle in motion that their subsistence by fishing and fowling, and cul- 
runs from top to bottom of the fabric. At the tivated a patch of land where left dry in summer, 
bottom, by means of cogs, it sets a paddle-wheel All the refuse of the house was thrown over 
in motion, which throws the water up an incline, the edge of the platform, and such heaps of 
for the drains arc at a lower level than the dikes, refuse are found now when the plough turns up 
The maintenance of the banks, engines, &c., is the soil, where formerly eels burrowed and ducks 
in the hands of Commissioners. These Com- dived. 

missioners are the landholders of the district and The inhabitants of the Fens have no peculiar 
certain elected members. They impose the rates dialect ; their English is singularly good, with 
necessary, which amount on an average to six only a few peculiarities, as, ‘I'm purely ’ for 
shillings per acre. The Commissioners maintain *1 am well ;’ ‘ 1 doubt’ for *1 reckon ‘frit’ for 
a body of men, ‘bankers,’ ‘gaultcrs,’ as well ns ‘frightened;’ a ‘boy ’is a ‘baw.’ But the signs 
horses and lighters, to keep the banks in repair, and names of the taverns are characteristic of 
dredge the canals, dig the requisite clay, and keep the district. Such are ‘ Five Miles from Any- 
the engines going. where,’ ‘No Hurry,’ ‘The Fish and Duck,’ ‘The 

Occasionally, in great rains all the efforts of Spade and Becket,’ ‘ The Sedgesheaf,’ ‘ The Pike 
man are unavailing to keep the Fens from being and Eel.’ To give a salutation to any one is 
flooded. A flooded Fen causes serious damage, j termed ‘giving the seal of the day;’ and one 
and takes years to recover. There is now living * who has been overtasked with work is described 
in the Ely Fen a couple of whom it is said that ! as being ‘played upon.’ Surnames are Goat, 
they settled to be man and wife when a flood 1 Chote, Spraggins, Gotobed, Tunkiss, Verlander, 
swamped the cottage in which they were. Each Gault rip, Beamess, Lavender, Cammel. Scrip- 
had to take refuge on a chair and sit on the tural Christian names abound, but are oddly 
back with the feet on the scat. Thus they sat clipped ; thus, Hezekiali becomes Ki, Ephraim 
for hours looking at each other and waiting to is shortened into Pip ; and the favourite Keren- 
be rescued. Before a boat came to take them off happuch is squeezed into Kainic or Kenapuc. 
they had made a match of it. The Fen men and women are a singularly silent, 

The continuous pumping has dried the spongy morose people, and there is little of laughter and 
•‘turf ’—that is, peat - to such an extent that the play among the children. Unhappily, a great deal 
surface of the land lias sunk six feet in the last of opium is taken in the Fens, and the children 
fifty years. It has now ceased to sink, as the peat ' are given * poppy-tea’ to keep them asleep when 
will no longer contract. The result of this sink- 1 their mothers go out to weed in the fields. Every 
ing is that houses built half a century ago have 1 cottage garden has in it a bed of white poppy, 
their doorsteps a mail’s height above the level of and the consequence is that nervous disorders 
the "road. Moreover, the shrinkage of the land abound. The use of alcoholic drinks is also 
has left the few poor asli-trees that grew in the extensive in the Fens, and this is to a large 
Fens standing above it on the points of their extent explicable and excusable, for the Fen 
roots, and they are blown over unless artificially water is not potable, and there are no springs 
banked up. in the land. The Fen water is not only un- 

The land recovered by drainage is of extraor- pleasant in the taste and to the smell, but is 
dinary richness ; and when it does become some- also unwholesome. The Fen folk are obliged 
what exhausted by the crops grown on it, the to have recourse to the river water or canal 
.restoration of fertility is easily and cheaply water, which is to a large extent derived from 
TiifFected, for the best possible dressing is actually their own dikes and drains. There is no other 
ofa the spot. Below the turf or peat, at a depth to be had. Consequently, men and women, and 
vateying from five to ten feet, lies the clay, rich even children, frequent the public-houses in a 
anrrvgroasy, Hke black butter. A farmer engages way not common in other parts of Great Britain. 
‘claye^ 8 / to dig down to the ‘gault,’ nine holes After harvest comes wliafc is called the Horkev 
in a clui^ n > and throw up the clay on the surface ; Feast, attended by entire households, and these 
for this* they receive about three shillings a day. too often degenerate into drunken brawls. 

The blacit’ butter is spread over the surface, and Every cottage garden grows celery, and that 
the dressin* ' done. to a large extent, for celery is regarded as good 

It is in d? ; gg* ll g these pits after clay that relics against ague. Among the businesses pursued in 
of a former fee are found— flint weapons, bronze the Fens is that of 4 Gozard,’ a goose-keeper; ‘a 
helmets, the iU l ®ks of wild-boars, and the horns Moler,* employed by the Commissioners to catch 
of elks, sometir nes the remains of a boat hewn nudes, which are greatly dreaded, lest they should 
out of one oak tJ tnnk - The former inhabitants of bore their runs in the banks and let out the 
the Fen- land live J either on the islets, or upon water. A ‘Banker’ is one engaged in keeping 
platforms raised n \on piles above the water, up the embankments; and a ‘Gaulter’ is one 
precisely like' the pain ft te ’ habitations of pre- wno digs in the clay-pits. 

historic times in the? Swiss lakes, and like the Favourite sports are ‘dagging’ for eels. An 
crannogs of Scotland'/ 1111 ** Irclapd. Indeed, this instrument locally termed a ‘gleve’ is made of 
was the case down t ° the beginning of this four jagged knives tied together at the head of a 
century, and a drawing °f one 18 in existence pole. With this a man dags into the water of 
which was made about 1 ) The house was the dike^hnd drains, and very frequently brings 
wattled and of rushes ; th - e po °f had no chimney ; up an eel writhing between the knives, unable 
the smoke of the fire founS its tfay out through to extricate itself. ‘Trunding’ for larks is 
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Another sport ; it consists in drawing a net over 
the fields at night. As many as sixty dozen 
are captured at a time. Coursing is also in great 
favour. Hares are also caught in nets ; the Fen 
hares are fine creatures, and fetch from fifteen 
to eighteen shillings. They are sent to Kernpton 
Park to be coursed. Hares when alarmed always 
run to ‘holt.* The holt is the lowest portion 
of a field, that which is most marshy, and where 
willows and shrubs grow. There is the only 
cover to be found in this treeless level, where 
there is also neither heather nor gorse nor 
coppice. At Michaelmas is the statute fair at 
Ely, when farm-servants are engaged for the 
twelvemonth. The lads tie a band of straw 
round their legs, and this is taken off as soon as 
they have hired themselves to a master. 

The tools employed in the Fens are peculiar : 
a ‘hodden spade ’ is a spade that conies to a 
point ; a ‘ beckct * is a long narrow spade with 
a piece of steel projecting from it at right angles. 
In going over marshy land, the men walk on 
stilts, or ‘sketches* as they term them; and in 
working in water, wear ‘diking boots* that cover 
their legs to their thighs. 

In winter the great sport is skating, but skates 
are called ‘pattens.* Formerly, slerlgcs were 
employed to run on the ice, fixed on two horses* 
leg-bones as runners ; and a bridegroom has thus 
run his bride to church to be married. 

Horses used on a farm are not shod in the 
Fens, as there is no stone there ; and the roads, 
locally termed ‘droves,* are unmade with stone. 
They are broad flat courses, with a ditch on 
each side ; they are sloughs in autumn, frozen 
hard in all their roughness in winter, and in 
summer are deep in impalpable dust. The only 
making they ever get is with a harrow drawn I 
over them ; sometimes they are even ploughed, 
and then harrowed. 

Owing to the Fens being a new land, the 
houses are all modern, and very ugly, of white 
brick. The cottages are sometimes of brick, 
sometimes of board, and thatched with rushes. 
All are built on piles driven into the peat ; and 
if the piles have been badly driven, the houses 
lean on one side and have cracks in them. 

Most of the land belongs to yeomen, sons or 
grandsons of ‘Fen slodgers,* men wise in their 
generation and shrewd, who bought up the soil 
as it was being drained, when speculators who 
had invested grew weary of the repeated calls 
on their pockets and despaired of seeing a return. 
These men, on the spot, saw thoir advantage, 
bought at very small prices ; and their sons 
and grandsons are now very wealthy. They are 
in many cases closely related to the workmen 
they employ, and they are not above turning 
up their sleeves and working with them, and 
harder than their best man. 

The last scene in a farmer or labourers career 
is certainly an impressive one. The largest wain 
on the estate is drawn forth, and the great farm- 
horses with black favours are harnessed to it. j 
The coffin is placed in the wagon, and the , 
mourners sit round on the wain boards. The 
horses, being unshod, step along almost noise- ! 
lessly, but the bells on their necks tinkle. The ! 
labourers follow in lines along the drove, all 
silent | 

There can be no graves in the Fens, for there j 
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is no earth in which to lay the dead ; conse- 
quently, the funerals have to take place on some 
of the isles, and the distance gone is often many 
miles. 

The Fen wains are very large, have a high 
front board, and are usually painted vermilion, 
sometimes with blue wheels. In this gaily- 
painted vehicle sit the mourners weeping, as 
the procession takes its tedious way. The black 
windmills radiating to the far horizon in lines, 
seem to form part of the convoy ; the Royston 
crows fluttering on all sides are in full harmony 
with the occasion ; and very usually the sky 
overhead is sombre and gray. A Fen funeral is 
a solemn sight, and is eminently picturesque, 
and the Fen folk seem to feel that it is impres- 
sive. 

Strange is the power of home over the human 
heart Such a country as the Fen-land, one 
would have supposed, could have exerted no 
fascination on an inhabitant, so lacking is it in 
every element of loveliness and cheerfulness and 
variety. Yet it is not so. A Fen-man hardly 
ever leaves the Fens ; and if by any chance one 
does get on to high ground, into undulating 
country, into woodland and rich green pastures 
by gliding serpentine rivers, he becomes ^ad ; a 
heartache wears him, and he is not at rest till 
he has returned to his flat Fen, which is chopped 
up into squares like a chessboard, and in which 
lie may die, but cannot be buried. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXL — DANIEL*?? INTERLUDE. 

That telegram signed ‘Daniel* demands full 
explanation. When George Suflield (the younger) 
received his uncle’s request for a few "weeks 
of Daniel’s service, he congratulated himself, on 
the whole. Daniel was useful — Daniel was even 
valuable — but that singular encounter with 
Daniel in the dough, and that mysterious light 
in the counting-house — which still was unex* 
plained- had made him doubt whether, after all, 
there, might not be more in Daniel than met the 
eye. Me was loth to commit himself to suspicion 
of Daniel ; so he welcomed the opportunity of 
being parted from Daniel for a time, so that lie 
might turn his qualities over in his mind at 
leisure and consider whether he really ought to 
trust him or no. 

As for Daniel himself, when Mister George 
told him that he must prepare at once to go to 
London to attend again for some weeks upon the 
Sahib Raynor, he bowed with his hands upon hie 
breast, saying : ‘ Respectable Mister George, I am 
obedient as the horse to the rein ;* but he went 
out from Mister Oeorge*s presence into the night 
and wept bitterly, flung his white turban on the 
ground and stamped on it, and then went indoors 
and packed his bag— and saw that a long knife 
in a sheath at the bottom of the bag was bright 
and sharp— and finally he sat down with his chin 
in his hand and his nails between his teeth and 
viciously thought With regard to this journey, 
lie complained, it was a great pity that it must 
be gone upon !— oh, a very great pity! Just at 
the time when the things and the business^ 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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etcetera, which he had set himself to do were 
beginning to look as if they really would get 
done, he was removed, taken away, banished ! 
But he would come back ! Oh yes ! Yet what if 
the Sahib Raynor said : * Daniel must stay with 
me ; I need him V (Daniel chewed his nails with 
the mere thought of it ; for he had not got rid 
of the old impression that the Sahib Raynor had 
to be obeyed without question.) He knew, he 
saw clearly as in a glass, what he would be and 
do. He would make himself — oh yes ! — a stupid 
erson, to the end that the Sahib Raynor might 
e glad to be rid of him again ! And in addition, 
he would make the Sahib Raynor endure things 
— yes, he would ! — for taking him away from liis 
purpose now and causing him to lose precious 
time, and perhaps opportunity I 

George was very considerate with Daniel next 
morning, being half-ashamed of his sense of relief 
that Daniel was going. He carefully instructed 
him what he must do when he left the train in 
London in order to reach Rutland Gate without 
mishap or loss, and he wished to send some one j 
to the station with him to see him off. Rut 
Daniel so earnestly protested that he could 
manage completely by himself, that he was 
allowed to depart with his hag alone. Had 
George followed him into the town, he would 
have understood why he was so resolved to go 
alone, and he might have seen further reason to 
be suspicious of his guilelessness. 

Arrived in the town, Daniel took a round- 
about way to the railway station, walking with 
haste, lest lie should lose his train. In a certain 
old square whose houses, formerly dwelt in by 
City magnates, were now become business offices, 
and whose door-jambs or pillars were plastered 
with the names of men of all nations — Purthiuns, 
Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia — he turned in at a door where was in- 
scribed, among other names, ‘Tandkrjee & Co., 
2d Floor.’ Up to the second floor Daniel lightly 
climbed, knocked at the door on the glass panel 
of which appeared ‘ Mr Tanderjee, Private,* and, 
without waiting for an invitation, entered. Mr 
Tanderjee sat at a writing-table, and his gleaming 
spectacles at once took in the significance of 
Daniel’s appearance. . 

‘A bag!’ said he in English. * You travel! 
You go away ! What is this V And lie rose with 
a flourish of both his hands towards Daniel. 

Daniel cast a hurried glance at the door of 
the other room, and answered in Tamil : ‘It is to 
be deplored, 0 worshipper of the sun ; but I 
must serve that I may rule. My former master 
needs me for a time, and my new master says : 
“Go. Peace be with you.” And I must go: there 
is no help. But I will come again after not very 
many days— after, perhaps, another moon — and 
all will go well.’ 

Mr Tanderjee gently approached him with two 
ringed fingers spread in an expository fashion, 
and the two scoundrels fuccd each other and 
looked exceedingly respectable in their black 
alpaca coats. When they spoke, their tones were 
soft, which sounded uncanny, considering the 
quarrelsome matter of their conversation. 

* It may be,* said lie, also in Tamil, * that all 
wilJLgo well. Yet, my son, consider. Gold-dust 
I -will give much for, but brick : dust no man 
j jiuy* Things performed are to me as gold- 


dust ; promises are but brick-dust : you bring me, 
my son, only brick-dust.’ 

‘You are unjust, 0 worshipper of the Lord of 
Light,’ said Daniel. ‘Have 1 not brought you 
and my wealthy, foolish master nearer together) 
— Am I not the strong link between you?* 

‘ But the link goes,’ said Tanderjee. 

‘ The link will return,’ said Daniel. ‘ Have no 
fear. And have you not benefited by his pur- 
chase of the cotton of India? — is there no gold- 
dust in that?’ 

‘There is not much, my son. But where are 
the plans of the new -the precious, the beautiful 
— machines which are so jealously guarded ? You 
do not bring them to me?* And there was an 
avid flash and glitter in the Parsee’s spectacles. 

‘I did not find them when I looked. I was 
disturbed, and almost caught— as I have told you, 

0 worshipper of the Lord of Light. But I 
cannot fail. I have my way of entering, which 
no man can guess — except it may be the old 
Guru, who is a seeker out of strange and secret 
tilings ; and him will I cause to be sent away 
when I return.’ 

* When you return, my son ! It is brick-dust, 
my son !* And Tanderjee in his eloquence made 
liis two fingers flash and flutter before Daniel’s 
eyes. 

‘Listen and understand, 0 Mr Tanderjee!’ 
said Daniel, losing patience at last. * The danger 
is all mine ! 1 am as a man walking about 

through ninny dark doors, whose lintels are low : 

1 may knock my head at any time. I am as the 
mattress on which you and Mr Gorgonio rest : 
is the comfort of repose felt by the mattress? 
No, indeed P 

Daniel was turning away ; but Tanderjee came 
before him and pressed him gently between his 
two outstretched hands. 

4 Behold, it is well. I did but try you, my son. 
We are brothers in this ! But there is much to 
be done, ere the end arrives, and the time is 
uncertain. AVe are more than brothers ! Behold, 
I bestow on you my ring.* 

‘Keep the ring, O worshipper of the Lord of 
Light,’ said Daniel, ‘until such time as I give 
you sufficient gold-dust to equal its value. — But 
the clock warns it is time that I go to the 
train.’ 

‘Peace and prosperity go with you, rav son,’ 
said Tanderjee. ‘Return with speed. I shall 
await you, as the mistress awaits her lover.’ 

So these two precious creatures parted ; and 
Daniel went on to meet his late master. 

Of the manner in which Daniel spent that 
evening in London we have had already soirfc 
hint. Next day he set out with the Sahib 
Raynor on his fatal travels, taking charge of the 
familiar tent and other impedimenta which the 
Sahib insisted on carrying along with him. 
Daniel did not know when they set out where 
they were going ; but the Sahib on the way to 
the station bought large maps of the south and 
west of England, paid a visit to his bank, and 
then took the train to Sittingbourne. Thence 
he hired a carriage and horses, and they were 
<1 riven through the rich orchard-lauds of Kent. 
Daniel found it difficult to carry out his design 
of showingmimself ‘a stupid person ;’ for by this 
mode of progression it fell to him to do little but 
sit beside his nmster and see that he was comfort- 
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able when they arrived at an hotel for the night. 
Moreover, his master was unusually silent and 
self-involved, and demanded little of him ; so 
self-involved and absent-minded, indeed, that he 
seemed frequently to wake up to wonder why 
Daniel was in his company. It was only in 
pitching the tent for the night — the Sahib always 
contrived to put up at some village inn or out- 
lying hostel, attached to which was an orchard, 
or other private and secluded ground, where he 
could have his peculiar night arrangements — it 
was only then that Daniel could show himself 
awkward or stupid ; but yet his pains were lost, 
for Mr Raynor took no note of him. 

Thus they drove on from day to day through 
all that lovely southern land, by the secluded 
‘-dens* and ‘ -hursts’ of Kent and Eastern Sussex, 
where peace and primeval content dozed on lea 
and furrow, in village and homestead —dozed 
with the heavy soil and the patient red oxen, 
slowly dragging through the clay ungainly 
wagons encrusted with primeval mud ; by waving 
corn- field and breezy down, on into Hampshire 
and the New Forest, and so onward into the 
land of Arthurian romance. Everywhere as they 
passed, the ‘swish’ of the scythe or the ‘birr* of 
the reaping-machine was in their ear ; the reaping 
was first of hay, then of barley, and then of oats ; 
and so they drove on, as in a panoramic dream, 
to the greatest reaping of all, when the Sahib 
himself was cut down. And the farther they 
went the more did the ravishing sweetness of 
Nature, the gentleness and docility of beasts, and 
the patient toil of men and women, impress the 
mind and soften the heart of Mr Raynor, till 
one night in the loneliness of his tent his hard- 
ness completely crumbled and melted ; he was 
suffused with tenderness as a man is suffused 
with blood when his heart breaks, and he wept 
as he thought of his brother and his niece. 
‘Women are far, far better than men!’ he said 
to himself — unconsciously echoing a saying of 
his brother’s uttered at about the same time ; and 
he turned there and then in his prompt, business- 
like way, lighted his candle, found paper and a 
pencil, and wrote to his niece : ‘ I have been alto- 
gether wrong about you and your father. For- 
give me. Wo shall be happy yet together and 
more to the same effect. Then he blew out his 
light, turned over and went to sleep, at peace 
with all the world— although it was written 
that he and liis forgiven brother would never be 
‘happy together* again in this world. 

In remarkable, wicked contrast with the blessed 
influence on Mr Raynor of the peace and sweet- 
ness of Nature was their effect on Daniel Trichin- 
opoly. Never was better illustrated the folly 
of those who would reform the knave and the 
rascal by turning them into the fields and woods 
to ‘commune with Nature.’ Nature never yet 
made the wicked man turn uwuy from bis 
wickedness. The wide-spread calm and content 
gave Daniel a certain enjoyment ; but yet they 
only Bcrved to make him more vicious, and more 
impatient to be back at the nefarious work to 
which he had set his hand, lie was wroth that 
the Sahib Raynor was thus idly carrying him 
round the country, and it did not in the least 
appease his wrath that wherever they passed and 
wherever they stayed, his black face and white 
turban made him a more important and attractive 
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person than his master. It chafed him that no 
□hinder, however egregious and however carefully 
planned, could provoke more than the mildest 
rebuke — the rebuke as of an indulgent father — 
and it amazed him, too ; for the Sahib Raynor 
had been wont to be sharp and severe in liis 
discipline. And all the while Daniel could not 
do other than exhibit his usual suave and gentle 
demeanour ; the which he found to be such a 
constraint and repression of himself that it was 
necessary for' him to relieve liis impatience and 
rage by dancing round the Sahib’s tent in the 
dark ; and then, if the Sahib heard and demanded 
‘Who is there V he fell down flat and slid away 
through the grass like a snake. 

So the days and the weeks passed till towards 
the end of July when they were in Wales. The 
season— as I have already noted— was hot and 
dry beyond measure, but yet the Sahib insisted 
on walking far more in that land of mountain 
and stream than he had done anywhere else on 
the tour. He climbed Plinlimmon, and had a 
nasty fall down a rock ; but still he climbed and 
scrambled in sun and shade, followed by the 
polite Daniel, perspiring with resentment. 

It was on the morning of the hottest day they 
had yet experienced that they were at Beddgelert 
preparing for the ascent of Snowdon. The bag- 
gage was to be sent on by the high-road to meet 
the Sahib at Llanberis ; and after a sufficient 
late breakfast, the Sahib, his servant, and a guide 
set out for the mountain, whose sides were quiver- 
ing under the haze of heat. Of the three ascents 
of Snowdon it is well known that that from 
Beddgelert is the most difficult. It is doubly 
difficult on a sunny day ; for not only is the 
route long and dangerous, but, since it is directly 
from the south, the sun beats upon the traveller’s 
spine the whole way, and the rocks throw back 
the glare and heat on the traveller’s face. That 
day the ascent was terrible ; but Mr Raynor 
would not listen to the guide’s suggestion that 
they should return and try again late in the 
I afternoon or early next morning. 

‘ It is absurd,’ said be. * I have felt hotter suns 
than this.’ 

So they laboured on in the terrific heat — now 
resting and panting in a scrap of shade, and now 
turning their hot backs to the sun again. About 
three o’clock, when they had accomplished about 
three-fourths of the ascent, and when the sun 
was beating most furiously on them, Mr Raynor 
suddenly reeled, pitched forward, and fell, as 
if shot. Both Daniel and the guide knew what 
liad happened : the English sun had stricken 
down the old Indian traveller. If Daniel knew 
anything to do then for the recovery of his old 
master, he did nothing; but he waited by him 
while the guide ran on to the summit for a litter, 
and when the litter was brought he helped the 
guide to carry him — all the while secretly elated 
that his* wanderings were now likely to come to 
an end. At the hut known as The Summit Hotel 
there chanced to be a doctor. He at once ex- 
amined Mr Raynor, and ordered that he should 
be carried down to Llanberis, he himself going 
with him, Daniel following, docile and atten- 
tive. 

For the first time since he had returned to 
England, the traveller lay in a bed in a bedroom — 
lay completely stilj, and apparently unconscious. 
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Daniel sat by him the whole evening and night 
through, and the doctor looked in every now and 
then. There was nothing to be done but to 
watch and wait ; and Daniel watched and waited, 
afraid now, not so much of his old master, as of 
the shadow of Death. About midnight Daniel 
sat in silence, meditating in his half-pagan, semi- 
barbarous way on the strange facts of Life and 
Death, when the Sahib opened his eyes and 
looked at him. 

‘Ah, Sahib!’ murmured Daniel, with his 
hands crossed on his breast. He continued in 
his Tamil : ‘ Lord of many travels, and are you 
indeed turned back again from the door of the 
other world ? Is it a door that is hard to open ? 
Kt\d , 0 master, is formed of but two letters, yet 
how many hours will it take to reach it ! And 
although a man may go to Ki\si, he may miss 
his way to Heaven ! But a good man is fit to 
sit at meat with the gods. Therefore, 0 master, 
be of good cheer.’ 

Daniel ceased ; he perceived on the Sahib’s 
countenance what he interpreted as a demand 
for attention. 

‘Ah,’ said Daniel, ‘and is the tongue stricken, 
as well as the limbs and the body, O master?’ 

The Sahib looked pointedly at Daniel, and 
from him to a small locked valise on a chair, 
in which Daniel knew the traveller carried his 
papers, his journal or diary, and other property 
of an intimately private kind. Daniel laid his 
hand on the valise with a look of approval from 
his master, and, still with liis approval, took the 
keys from his master’s pocket, selected the proper 
one, and opened the valise. He took out one 
thing after another, his master watching him the 
while, but giving no sign that the thing lie 
wanted was reached until Daniel held in his 
hand the clasped volume in which the Saliib 
frequently wrote at night. Daniel held that up 
with a look of interrogation, and the Sahib gave 
a murmur of assent, and repeatedly tried to frame 
a word like ‘ Isabel.’ 

‘ Isabel ?’ queried Daniel ; and the Saliib 
assented and turned his eyes again on the 
valise. 

Daniel returned to it, and continued to take 
out one thing and another, until he produced 
the Sahib’s pocket-book. The Sahib again mur- 
mured his assent. What did the Sahib wish to 
he done with it? Something in particular to 
be taken out of it? Daniel opened it, and his 
eye and hand first turned to some bank-notes. 
A third time the, Sahib murmured assent, and 
seemed to frame the words ‘Wages’ and ‘Good.’ 

‘To me, O master?’ inquired the astonished 
DanieL ‘But you have paid me my wages— all 
except a very little ! And here, O master, are 
altogether five, ten— yea, fifty pounds ! ’ 

But the Sahib with insistence seemed to signify 
that the money was for him. Daniel with an 
agonised look of inquiry caught the bank-notes 
to his breast. The Sahib plainly assented to that, 
and with his eyes signified that he wished the 
pocket-book now to be returned to the valise. 
Then Daniel was overwhelmed for the moment 
with gratitude and shame : the Sahib thought 
be had behaved well, and the Sahib thus re- 
warded him ! The undeserved reward was too 
mag&for even DanieL The Sahib had closed 
bis eyeSi but he opened them again. 


‘ Let me speak, 0 master,’ he cried, ‘ words of 
thanks! Your generosity, 0 master, is as the 
generosity of Karnan, the greatest of the seven 
princes ! And let me speak again, 0 master, but 
this time hear me not I Shut the ears to my 
words ; for they are not good ! My heart has 
nursed anger ! I came with vinegar, and, behold, 
I bring away milk ! But tlie Sahib’s heart is 
noble as that of a king, and he rewards the 
undeserving ! I shall for ever remember the 
bounty of the Sahib ! ’ 

Daniel \vas silent ; for his master had again 
closed his eyes ; a deep llusli overspread his face ; 
and he began to breathe very stertorously. 
Daniel glided swiftly to the door and called the 
doctor. The doctor came. 

‘Ah,’ said lie; ‘effusion on the brain! Poor 
gentleman !— And, I suppose,’ he addrif/lboking 
at Daniel, ‘lie has endured many fiercer suns 
than ours.’ 


PUZZLES FROM A DIAMOND MINE. 

The following paragraph appears in a South 
African paper : ‘ At the “ Premier ” Mine a blast 
was put in about thirteen feet from the sur- 
face, and in the yellow ground some three feet 
below the limestone formation, which, upon being 
exploded, brought down, among the displaced 
diamond] ferous soil, a perfect and full-sized 
ostrich egg. This wonderful discovery is appar- 
ently petrified, and evidently hollow, and must 
have been embedded in the ground for count- 
less years ; and, without exception, is tlie most 
extraordinary find yet made in the history of 
diamond -milling.’ 

This is certainly a very curious discovery, but 
it does not stand alone, for ostrich eggs more or 
less perfect have been found both at De Beers and 
Colesberg Kopje in a fossilised condition. Large 
pieces of charred fossil wood have also been found 
from time to time, one of which is described as a 
portion of a fossil tree, four feet in length, and 
nearly five feet in circumference. This was found 
in Dutoitspan Mine, at a depth of eighty feet. 
At Kimberley there was dug up part of a stem of 
a tree with a branch attached, at a depth of three 
hundred and fifty feet from the surface ; and a 
still more singular find was an ant’s nest, quite 
perfect and undisturbed. 

Another very remarkable fact is tliat more than 
once a broken diamond has been found, and at 
some distance from it the other portion, the two 
parts uniting perfectly. This was the case with 
the wonderful black diamond which forms a 
portion of the collection of Mr Streeter, the well- 
known Bond Street jeweller. The diamond re- 
ferred to, which is said to be the largest black 
diamond known, was found in South Africa three 
or four years ngo. It was in the form of half a 
pebble, and has been reduced by cutting from 
one hundred and sixty-nine and three-quarter 
carats to sixty-six carats’ weight ; and Mr Streeter 
lias now secured the other half, which was found 
quite recently. 

All these discoveries seem to militate against 
the generally received opinion os to the origin of 
these rerifarkable mines. As is pretty widely 
known, the diamond mines of South Africa, 
situated chiefly in Griqualand West, consist of 
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large depressions, filled with earth, varying in 
colour from yellow to gray and blue, which is 
described as a tough dry mud of volcanic origin, 
sometimes hardened into rock. This mud, or 
‘blue,* os it is technically called, is enclosed in a 
basin of rock geologically known as a ‘pipe,’ 
which is supposed to be a crater of an extinct 
volcano, into which the mud lias been injected 
from below. The four principal pipes or mines 
lie. within a radius of a few miles, and are known 
as Kimberley, De Beers, Dutoitspan, and Bult- 
fontein. The general features of all are alike ; 
in each, the upper part of the soil is yellow, 
changing, at from fifty to one hundred feet from 
the surface, to a blue ground of greater density. 
The diamonds were first discovered in the yellow 
earth ; and when the miners had cleared that out, 
they imagined they had come to the end of the 
diamonds ; but it was soon found that they were 
even more abundant in the blue ground ; and 
since that time the mines have been carried down 
to six and eight hundred feet without any diminu- 
tion in the yield ; on the contrary, the deeper the 
excavations are carried the better appears the 
output. 

The ‘blue/ when excavated, is carried up and 
spread on the ground, where it lies for months, to 
be disintegrated by air and water, and is then 
washed and picked over carefully by hand to find 
the diamonds. Scattered through the blue earth 
are not only diamonds, but a great variety of 
crystals, agates, iron pyrites, and other substances, 
among which Mr A. A. Anderson, the traveller, 
believes lie found many well-worked Hint imple- 
ments from different depths ; and Mr M. E. Barber, 
as early as 1871 , reported the discovery of many 
worn and perfect flint implements at Colesberg 
Kopje, in diamondiferous soil from considerable 
depths, which, if confirmed, would add another 
to the many puzzles connected with the diamond 
mines, especially if the volcanic theory is to be 
maintained. Mr Anderson, however, looks upon 
the blue ground as occupying the bed of an 
ancient lake, and that the diamonds, flint 
implements, fossil wood, and other substances 
— among which must be included a block of 
coal, and the ostrich egg alluded to at the begin- 
ning of this article — had been brought down 
by an ancient river, now represented by the 
Vaal, distant twelve miles or more, the bed of 
which at various points, and the rocky banks on 
both sides, are rich in diamonds, the rock of the 
river-bed being of the same nature as that 
which encloses the mines. Geologists generally 
incline to the volcanic theory, but believe that 
the diamonds are of an earlier date than the 
upheaval of the mud containing them from 
an enormous depth. It seems very hard to 
imagine a volcanic eruption of mud containing 
all the curious things found in the diamond 
mines, and especially the undisturbed ant’s nest ; 
and when we consider these and the various shapes 
and characters of the stones, the well-known fact 
that some have been split, the two halves remain- 
ing within a short distance of each other, whilst 
some have been welded together in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the puzzle increases. 

The great majority of South African diamonds 
are amorphous, cloudy, yellowish-looking, soapy- 
feeling masses, varying in size from a pin’s head 
to a small pebble ; but some are perfect octa- 


hedrons, white, and verv brilliant. These are, of 
00111*86, the most valuable ; and, singular to relate, 
although these varieties occur in all the mines, 
yet tne general characteristics of the gems, 
whether dull or brilliant, white or yellow, are 
sufficiently distinctive to enable an expert to say 
at a glance from which mine a diamond has 
come, the same holding good of the Vaal River 
gems, and of those from Jagersfontein, in the 
Orange Free State. 

Here, then, is another puzzle. How is it that 
gems so apparently similar, having presumably 
a common origin and embedded in the same 
matrix, have acquired varying characteristics? 
Dame Nature is an adept at hiding her secrets 
even from the prying eyes of scientists, for 
although the diamond mines of South Africa 
have been known and worked for more than 
twenty years, scarcely anything has been added 
to our knowledge of the gem itself. The ancients 
called it Adamant, and we still regard it as the 
hardest of all things ; yet it is easily smashed by 
a well-directed blow, can be cut in flakes by the 
dishonest jeweller, and is often found bo cracked 
and flawed as to crumble to pieces untouched ; 
nevertheless, the splinters will pierce the hardest 
rock, and even when reduced to the finest powder, 
will cut and polish all other gems. 

Until the discovery of the South African mines, 
all diamonds came from India and Brazil ; but it 
was of course the Indian mines which supplied 
the Old World ; and, strange as it may seem, to 
our belief in the superiority of modern craftsmen, 
the jewellers of ancient India, and possibly of 
Borne also, had discovered the art of engraving 
and even of piercing the diamond, an art which 
our modern jewellers find most difficult. 

Whatever may be the origin of the diamond, 
we have proof positive that this world of ours 
does not possess the monopoly of the lordly gem, 
for it lias been found embedded in a meteorite 
coming from who can say what distant or dis- 
rupted world ? Thus widely does Nature scatter 
her preciuus things ; and we, who fondly believe 
she has favoured our little world above others, 
are informed by this messenger from space, that 
the things we covet are sown broadcast where, 
now at all events, there are no hands to d$lve 
for them and no eyes to revel in their beeifty* 
Thousands, perhaps millions of years, the diamond 
has been in existence, yet its origin is still a 
mystery. Pure carbon, chemists call it, but in 
what alembic it is distilled they know not. Em- 
bedded in mud, it remains undeiiled ; yet some- 
times it will be found tinted- by some chemical 
process so as to become pink, blue, yellow, and 
even black ; but it always remains a diamond, 
not to be confounded with the commoner crystals 
which often bear it company. In the Vaal Kiver 
diggings it would seem to have a constant com- 
panion in a curiously streaked pebble, known, as 
the 1 banddoom,’ which, when a digger finds, lie 
knows that diamonds are near. In these diggings 
the gems are not found in ‘blue* ground, as at 
Kimberley, but sometimes at a depth of from 
twenty to se^nty feet in yellow ground, and 
under immense boulders, although often in shallow^ 
beds of fine red sand or under a hard crust of 
lime. The puzzle here, again, is to know how all 
these gems came there. In this case there is no , 
question of upheaval from an unknown depth; ] 
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they would appear to be water-borne, and the 
mountains of the Drakensberg, from which the 
river takes its rise, might naturally be looked 
upon as their original home ; but hitherto none 
have been found near the source of the river, and 
none beyond a certain point of its course, al though 
they may be unearthed for a distance of seventy 
miles along its banks ; and almost invariably, if 
found at one spot, they may be looked for im- 
mediately opposite on the other side of the river ; 
so that geologists incline to the belief that they 
have been formed in situ — but how, when, and 
by what process, remain among the unsolved 
problems of science. 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 

CHAPTER III. 

Ambrose Burdon arrived in England in the 
middle of September, made his headquarters at 
a quiet boarding-house in one of the squares off 
Holborn, and at once hastened to call upon his 
cousin Ruth. The girl was astonished to find 
him in good spirits ; and as he made no allusion 
to the events which had necessitated his return 
home, of course she did not touch upon the 
subject Ruth and her aunts were delighted 
with him, for men of the world rarely broke iii 
upon the solitude of their humble North London 
home, and Ambrose Burdon could play an agree- 
able, sociable part as well as any man, when lie 
chose. As cigars were necessaries of Burdon \s 
life, and as Ruth's aunts abominated the scent 
of the weed, he and Ruth went out for a stroll 
together, and after an hour, during which time 
her cousin spoke pathetically of the bad luck 
which had overtaken him, and heartily of the 
good luck which had befallen her, she arrived 
at the conclusion that next to her own Jack, her 
cousin Ambrose was the nicest of men. 

As for his resemblance to Felling, in the uncer- 
tain light of fading day, it was absolutely ridicu- 
lous, and more than once she had to look hard at 
him to persuade herself that it was he, and not 
Jack, who was walking beside her. That evening 
she went to meet Jack with her cousin. The 
greeting between the two men was hearty in the 
extreme ; and at the grave risk of mortally offend- 
ing her rigid aunts, Ruth dined with them at a 
fashionable West End restaurant, and only parted 
with them at her door as the clocks were striking 
midnight. 

The two men walked home together ; and the 
next evening Jack Felling told Ruth that all his 
original prejudice against Burdon was dispelled, 
and that he was really a first-rate fellow. 

In a week's time Burdon came before the 
Directors of the Pacific Bank. The meeting was 
a long one. Burdon minutely explained all 
the circumstances connected with the Compra- 
dor’s defalcations, and made out an excellent 
case for himself ; but an example had to fcte made 
in the interests of the shareholders, and Ambrose 
Burdon received the intimation that six months' 
salary would be paid liiin, and that he henceforth 
.ceased to be an officer of the bank. He bowed, 
fend 16ft the room. 
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between Ruth Tunstall, Jack Felling, and Ambrose 
Burdon was constant. They made excursions 
together ; they visited places of public amusement 
together, and they frequently dined together. Jack 
Felling began to entertain sq sincere a regard for 
Burdon, that he hardly regarded him as an 
intruder upon the sacred privacy of love-making, 
and Burdon had tact enough to know at once 
when three was no company, and never spoiled 
the evening tete4-tete which the lovers still 
enjoyed. 

It was now no secret that Ruth was an heiress, 
and so her engagement to Jack Felling was no 
longer withheld from the knowledge of her aunts ; 
and in the bank it was known that at the New 
Year the headship of the Open Bill Department 
would be vacant. The marriage was arranged to 
take place in March ; and already the young 
couple, always assisted by Ambrose Burdon, had 
plunged into the difficult and disappointing work 
of house-choosing. Indeed, Ambrose Burdon 
helped Ruth even more than did Jack, for his 
time was his own, and Jack of course was tied 
to the City, except upon Saturday afternoons. 
So little of a trouble did Burdon make of wliat 
had happened to him, that it was agreed that he 
must have saved and made money during liis 
service in the East At any rate, he said nothing 
about seeking for fresh employment : lie dressed 
well, smoked good cigars, made free use of 
hansoms, and in five cases out of six insisted 
upon being the host at the little dinners which 
the trio enjoyed together. All this he could 
easily do upon the six months' salary awarded 
him by the bank ; but Ambrose Burdon was not 
the man to take no thought for the morrow. 

So all went on smoothly and smilingly until 
the third week in November. Then the sunshine 
was blotted by a great and terrible cloud. Upon 
arrival at his lodgings one afternoon, Jack Felling 
found a telegram awaiting him. He tore it open, 
and read that Ruth had suddenly been seized 
with the symptoms of what was called influenza, 
lie immediately hurried off to Dalston. The 
aunts met him with grave faces, and told him 
that although there were certain symptoms of 
the prevalent epidemic, such ns the external 
feverishness and the internal chilliness, Ruth 
did not complain of the other symptoms usually 
present, but of a sharp, biting pain inside, which 
was quite foreign to the common malady. More- 
over, she had been seized quite suddenly, and 
without any premonitory cold in the head. 

Jack waited until the doctor came, and with 
him Ambrose Burdon. Jack had an unaccount- 
able dislike and distrust of medical men, and 
when Dr Soutter would say nothing and had no 
opinion to offer, growled that it was because he 
knew nothing about it. 

‘Do you mean to say, doctor,’ said the young 
man, ‘that you have no name to give to this 
attack V 

‘ I do mean to say so,' replied the doctor. ‘ All 
I can say is that there arc grave symptoms which 
I cannot account for, and that unless they dis- 
appear before my treatment, I must call in a 
second opinion to share the responsibility of a 
case the like of which I have never known 
during an experience of thirty years.' 

The next day there was no marked increase 
of the illness, but the symptoms for which the 
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doctor could not account remained. Poor Ruth 
Buffered continual pain ; but she bore it as often 
the most fragile of women can bear pain, her 
chief concern being for Jack, whose name was 
constantly on her lips. 

On the third day she was, if not worse, at 
any rate so much the same that it was decided 
to call in a second opinion. The new doctor 
endorsed what Soutter had said, and was utterly 
at a loss to account for the particular symptoms 
which were giving the patient so much trouble. 
Accidental poisoning was suggested ; but the 
stomach pump and the usual tests failed to reveal 
the smallest trace of poison ; and Ruth was 
accustomed to live so simply, that she could 
describe exactly what she had eaten and drunk 
for a week previous^. 

At the end of seven days she had wasted to 
but a shadow of her former self. The young 
men were constantly in attendance, Ambrose 
Burdon by day, Jack Felling by night, vying 
with each other in their devotion to the poor 
irl ; and the Eastern acquaintances of the ex- 
ank Manager would have almost doubted their 
senses could they have seen with what tact and 
readiness the hard, unsympathetic man of business 
settled to the work of the sick-room. It was he 
who brought the daintiest flowers and the most 
tempting fruit. It was he who relieved the nurse, 
who went for the doctor, who performed errands, 
and who spoke words of comfort to the poor, 
frightened aunts, and lightened their sinking 
hearts with his quiet, cheerful talk. 

‘Old fellow/ said Jack Felling to him one 
evening, ‘I’ll never forget this kindness of yours ; 
and if it should please God to spare my poor 
darling to me, our home shall be yours "when- 
ever you please.’ 

‘ Don’t talk of thanks,’ replied Burdon ; ‘ but 
go out for a spin, or you ’ll break down. I ’ll 
stop here till yoii come back.* So Jack Felling, 
instead of relieving Burdon, went out, sorely 
against his will, and only in obedience to the 
conviction that seven nights’ consecutive watching 
was beginning to tell upon him, and that the 
news of a break-clown on his part would add to 
Ruth’s trouble. He walked straight away for the 
old trysting-place at the City churchyard. It 
was getting dusk when he started, and by the 
time he reached Cannon Street it was almost 
dark. He turned down into the quiet of Upper 
Thames Street, and was on the point of ascending 
the steps leading up to the garden, when he felt 
a light touch on his arm. Turning round, he 
beheld a squat little figure, which at first seemed 
to be all hat and greatcoat. 

‘ Well, my man/ he said, ‘what is it?* 

‘ Good-evening, sir ; I welly glad to see you/ 
was the reply. 

• I don’t know who you are,’ said Jack. * What 
do you want ?’ 

‘You no sabby my !* exclaimed the little man, 
and, turning his face towards the gas-lamp, 
showed the grinning features of an unmistakable 
Chinaman. ‘ Now you Babby my ! — you sabby 
Ah Why— and you sabby welly well that Led-hot 
Needle |* 

‘ Ah Why ! — Led-hot Needle ! What the deuce 
are you jabbering about 1’ 

* Mmkee , sir, maskee ! All Why sabby you, if you 
no sabby Ah Why/ said the Chinaman. 


In a moment it flashed across Jack’s mind that 
he was being mistaken for Ambrose Burdon, and 
that this man could be no other than the default- 
ing Comprador after whom such fruitless search 
hud been made. He was on the point of discover- 
ing himself to Ah Why, when it occurred to him 
that this Mr Ah Why seemed to be upon extra- 
ordinarily familiar terms with one whom he had 
caused to be turned out of the bauk’s service ; 
that he was hardly playing the part of a fugitive 
from justice in general, and from an injured mail 
in particular, and that he must be in London 
with some object. 

So he determined to dissemble for a while. 
‘Oh ! You’re Ah Why the Comprador !* he said. 
‘ Well ! what on earth are you doing in London V 

‘ I wan tehee see you, sir/ replied the Chinaman. 
‘That police mens have makee hunt me all sides 
— Hong-kong, Singapore, Penang — no side be long 
safe. 1 read that money offered for me by the 
bank all sides. Then I go that Manila side : I 
makee lose alio my money, and I come to Eng- 
land as cook’s mate in a ship.’ 

‘ Serve you right ! And now I suppose you 
want me to help you?’ 

‘Yes, sir. You ’member that Led-hot Needle?’ 

‘What!’ 

‘That Led-hot Needle.* 

‘What do you mean? Speak plainly. What 
the dickens do 1 know about a Leu-liot Needle?* 

‘Aii! 1 tink you no wantchee ’member it, sir 
—you no wantchee ’member it ;’ here he sank his 
voice to a whisper. ‘ Pelaps that Led-hot Needle 
have makee you lich man, and you no likee 
’member it.’ 

There was an almost diabolical twinkle in the 
bead -like eyes of the Chinaman as lie said this. 
Jack was 1’ vouglily puzzled ; but from what lie 
could iv if a language to which he was un- 
accustomed, it seemed to him that there had been 
some sort of private understanding between 
Ambrose Burdon and his Comprador. So he 
resolved to keep on liis mask. 

‘ Really, Ah Why/ he said, ‘ my memory must 
have been affected by that aflair at the bank. 
What did 1 want this Red-hot Needle for? I 
quite forget.’ 

‘Hush!’ said the Chinaman fearfully. ‘Man 
no talkee about it loud. That day when you 
makee find out about the forged cheques, you 
talkee my : “Ah Why, you sabby one thing 
can makee my licit man. I mean that Led-hot 
Needle. Supposce you get my that Led-hot 
Needle, I let you get away that China side 
before that policeman ca tehee you.” Now you 
'member V 

‘Yes, yes; now I remember!’ replied Jack 
eagerly. ‘ Well V 

4 Well, I give you one piccey chit to my cousin, 
Dr Quang Ti, and lie give you that Led-hot 
Needle, and now I can secure you be long lich 
man.’ m 

‘ That fool Burdon ’s been dabbling in charms, 
that’s evident/ thought Jack. Then he said 
aloud: ‘Well, I can’t say that I am a rich 
man.’ » 

‘No!’ exclaimed Ah Why. ‘Pelaps you not 
makee usee it all light I talkee you, Mr Burdon, 
that Led-hot Needle never miss. Some time it 
take one moon, sometime two moon, sometime 
tlee moon— but it never miss/ 
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‘Then how is it you are not rich?’ asked 
Jack. 

‘ Oh ! that belong other thing,’ replied Ah 
Why. ‘ Chinaman no makee usee welly often. 
Chinaman dare not. Beside, 1 have no piecey ; 
man or woman to makee my lich. Supposee 1 
have one piecey welly lich uncle, and he can makee 
my lich, and he no makee, then pelaps ’ 

‘Well,* said Jack, ‘here’s half-a-sovereign for 
you. Where can I find you if I want you V 

‘Sailor-man Home, Well Street,’ replied Ah 
Why. ‘Tank you, sir, welly much. 1 hope I 
see you again.’ So saying he saluted, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

• . . • • 

It would be difficult to describe the state of 
mind in which Jack found himself after this 
interview with the ex-Comprador of the Pacific 
Bank ; for, from what the latter had said in the 
fullness of his belief that he was talking to his 
late Manager, it was clear to Jack Felling that 
this man, Ambrose Burdon, who had won his 
heart by his attention to poor Ruth, had been 
criminally connected with the robbery. The 
theory he patched together as he walked on 
through the dark streets was this : He knew 
Ambrose Burdon to be a paradox— -a keen, clever 
business man, and yet superstitious to an unusual 
degree in a practical age. It was clear that he 
had lost money, probably through speculations 
in which he and the Comprador had worked to- 
gether — a by no means uncommon kind of part- 
nership in the Far East. Matters must have 
come to a desperate pass, and an arrangement lmd 
evidently been made of mutual advantage to both 
parties : the Manager to screen the Comprador 
from the consequences of his peculations ; the 
Comprador to put the Englishman in possession 
of the means of becoming rich — means veiled 
under the mystic name of the Red-hot Needle. 

Of the nature of this strangely titled key to 
wealth Jack Felling of course could form no idea. 
He scouted as ridiculous and impossible the 
notion of a century-end business man, even 
if he was superstitious in such matters as sitting 
down thirteen to table, passing under ladders, 
crossing knives, spilling salt, and so forth, believ- 
ing in the magic influence of anything like the 
Philosopher’s Stone ; but he saw in the name 
of Red-hot Needle the symbol of a power, and, 
from the hushed way in which Ah Why spoke 
of it, a terrible power. Jack Felling, who was 
brought constantly in contact with men who 
had passed long years in China, of course had 
picked up a large fund of various information 
concerning that country, and about one subject in 
particular, the Secret Societies, lie was well con- 
versant. Now, it struck him that, iu a desperate 
plight, Ambrose Burdon might have put himself 
in communication, through Ah Why, with one of 
these societies, the chief object of which was to 
levy blackmail on the rich, and that the talisman, 
or passkey, had been this so-called Red-hot 
Needle ; and he was supported in his notion that 
Burdon had done this, and that he had done it 
with success, by the strangely composed manner 
in which he had accepted his dismissal from the 
bank, and by his evidently easy pecuniary 
position. 

8o interested and absorbed had Jack Felling 
become^ in the extraordinary discoveries of the 


evening, that he, for the time being, almost forgot 
about his poor suffering darling at Dalstou ; so, 
pulling himself out of his reverie, he walked 
sharply to the Broad Street Station. There was a 
man opposite to Jack iu the railway carnage who 
was reading an evening paper. As he held the 
sheet so that one side of it was fully displayed, 
Jack found himself trying to spell out the items 
of news in the dim light. Suddenly his eyes be- 
came riveted on a paragraph headed : ‘ Strange 
Affair in Paris. The Chinaman and the Russian 
General.* So eagerly did he read it, that the 
owner of the paper, noticing him, asked him if he 
would like to see it. 

Jack stammered out an apology for his rude- 
ness, but declined the offer. He had read in that 
short paragraph what made him feel sick and 
faint, what made him fume at each stoppage of 
the train, what made him leap from the carriage 
when it was in swift movement at Dalston 
Station, fall heavily, pick himself up uncon- 
scious of bruise or sprain, rush past the ticket 
collector, and speed as he had never sped for 
many a day straight to the house of sickness. 

That paragraph had given him a clue about 
the Red-hot Needle. 


ARMY BAKERY. 

The provisioning of an Army is, of course, a 
matter of primary importance, and it is impera- 
tive that the arrangements for so doing should be 
such that, in whatever circumstances the army 
may be placed, and no matter where it may be 
located, it may never be without a sufficient 
supply. A separate branch of the service, the 
Commissariat Department, is set apart to attend 
to these arrangements entirely ; and with them 
depends, to a great extent, the efficiency of an 
army when in the field, as well as its health and 
comfort when at home. This department is 
responsible that the supply of provisions both 
for men and horses is sufficient and regular, and 
also that these provisions are sound and of good 
quality ; and it may be of interest to know 
bow this is carried out. It is generally known 
that the soldier is provided with rations to the 
amount of one pound of bread ami three-quarters 
of a pound of meat per day. We purpose here 
to treat of the bread alone. 

In the first place, it is only at such stations 
as Aldershot that the bread is made by the Com- 
missariat Department. At out-stations, where the 
number of troops to be supplied is not great, 
bread is issued by contract. These contracts are 
made by the Commissariat with such stipulations 
as the following : That bread is not to be issued 
before twenty-four hours or later thad thirty-six 
hours after baking, except the bread for prisons, 
which is not to be issued before thirty-six hours 
after baking— in order that the prisoners may 
have it stale. That the loaves are to weigh two 
pounds each when issued. Such contracts are 
made for six months ; but they can he broken by 
giving one month’s notice, or, in case of insolvency 
or bribery, immediately. 

When, however, the number of troops in a 
station is considerable, the bread is made by the 
CommissaniSt. In the British army, bread is 
made entirely from wheat Hour, which is much 
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the best for the purpose, as rye flour — the only 
other which contains gluten of a sufficiently adhe- 
sive nature to allow of the bread rising well — is 
dark in colour and bitter to the taste. The 
percentage of gluten varies according to the 
different kinds of wheat, the red or hard wheat 
containing considerably more than the soft or 
white wheat. Gluten is the substance in flour 
which forms the coating of the cavities in well- 
risen bread —that is to say, by holding the car- 
bonic acid gas given off from the yeast or other 
ferment, the gluten causes the bread to rise. 
Gluten is the muscle-making property of breud, 
while the starch is the fat-forming portion. 
The best proportion of gluten for bread-making 
purposes is found to be from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. 

Samples of every quantity of Hour brought in 
are carefully examined before they are accepted. 
There are two qualities of flour used in the 
service: one quality called ‘Seconds,’ which is 
used for the ordinary ration bread ; and another 
quality called ‘ Firsts/ which is used for the 
bread known as ‘Hospital bread/ Hospital Hour, 
or Firsts, should be white in colour ; while the 
ration flour or Seconds lius a yellowish tint 

Sometimes the flour brought in is adulterated 
with alum or copper, which are used to make old 
or fermented flour appear of good quality. Chalk 
and plaster of Pans are also sometimes used. 
The presence of these can be detected by simple 
chemical tests. | 

We may now presume that we have, a supply | 
of flour of good quality in the bakery, and also j 
a store of malt. At this point the work of the j 
Commissariat bakers usually begins, for, as the ■ 
process of malt-making is lengthy, it is more 
convenient and as cheap to get it by contract. 
The first process is to make the yeast. For this 
purpose, hops are used, in order to prevent the 
yeast turning sour. Hops for the purpose of 
making yeast should be fresh ; indeed, it is 
laid down in the contract that ‘they shall be 
of this or last year’s growth.’ 

The yeast most generally made use of in the 
service is what is known as ‘Patent or Hop 
Yeast.’ Taking one thousand pounds of flour 
as the amount which is to be made into bread, 
three gallons of this yeast is required, which is 
made in the following manner : Three pounds 
of crushed malt are steeped in soft water and 
heated up to a temperature of one hundred 
and seventy degrees in winter, or one hundred 
and forty-five degrees in summer. It is then 
well stirred up, covered over, and left to stand 
for an hour and a half. At the same time 
two ounces of hops are simmered in a caldron 
in four and a halt gallons of water for an hour 
and a half at a temperature of two hundred 
degrees. At the end of this time the fire is 
withdrawn and the liquor allowed to cool down 
to one hundred and eighty degrees in winter, or 
one hundred and fifty-five degrees in summer, 
when it is strained through a sieve into the 
malt liquor. The two liquors are then well 
stirred, covered with a clotn, and left to stand 
for ten hours. At the end of that time the 
mixture is strained through a sieve into a clean 
tub ; four ounces of sugar are laid on the sieve, 
and half a gallon of old yeast is poured through 
this into the mixture. It iq then stirred again, 


covered, and left to ferment for ten hours. 
During fermentation, a brown and white froth 
forms on the surface, and this should be 
removed. 

Yeast is greatly affected by thunder, which 
turns it sour. To guard against this, in thundery 
weather it is covered up well, and iron rods are 
placed outside the tubs, to conduct away the 
electricity. If the yeast is affected, one pound 
of sugar is added to every seven gallons. It 
is usual when making yeast in thundery weather 
to add two ounces of ginger, which prevents it 
from being affected. 

The next process is to make what is termed 
a ‘sponge* — that is to say, a certain propor- 
tion of the flour to be made into bread is 
set aside in the trough and the yeast mixed 
with it There are three sponges used — the 
quarter, half, and three-quarter sponges. Taking 
again one thousand pounds of flour as the amount 
to be converted into bread, two hundred and 
fifty, five hundred, or seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, according to the size of the sponge to 
be used, are set aside, and the whole three gallons 
of yeast are mixed with it. The yeast acts 
quicker upon the small quantity than on the 
large, and thus small sponges are used in winter, 
large sponges in summer. 

The sponge being mixed, carbonic acid gas 
begins to form, and raises the sponge until it 
bursts through it, when it sinks down again. 
This is termed the ‘first drop.’ The same 
process is repeated, and we have the ‘second 
drop.’ The sponge is then broken up ; nine to 
fifteen pounds of salt, dissolved in about fifty 
gallons of water, are added, and the remainder 
of the flour is gradually kneaded in. After the 
first kneading, which lasts about half an hour, 
the dough is left to stand for three or* four . 
hours, when it rises or ‘gives proof.’ It id 
then beaten down, kneaded again, and left y- 
rise uguin for an hour. The dough is now tak Jy 
out of the trough, placed on the moulding-talOL 
cut up, and scaled. Allowance is made for 
of weight in and after baking, so that a Uufi 6 
pound loaf for issue the next day is scaletj vftf 
two pounds three and a half ounces. On gjtur- 
days, when baking is done for the f oik j wing 
Monday as well as Sunday, the two- pound^ loaves 
for issue on Monday are scaled at two guilds 
five ounces. After scaling, the lump«. are 
moulded, and left on the table for a little 
while to expand, which they do to about double 
their size. They are then placed in the oven 
and baked. “When they are sufficiently baked — 
that is, when the crumb on pressure by the 
hand will spring back to its original position-- 
they are withdrawn. The two-pound loaves 
require to be baked about an hour and a 
quarter. The. bread is now carried from the 
bakehouse and stored in the storehouse. Next 
day, it ie drawn out and placed in Commissariat 
wagons, in which it is taken round to the various 
regiments and issued according to the amount { 
required by each regiment. Here, again, it is 
issued under regimental arrangements to the 
men ; a two-pound loaf between two men for 
the day. 

There are two kinds of ovens used in the 
Commissariat bakeries — the brick oven and the 
steam oven. In the first-named oven a fire is 
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made in communication with the interior. When 
the temperature within has reached five hundred 
and sixty degrees, the fire is removed and the 
bread placed in the oven. Between each batch 
of bread the heat of the oven has to be raised 
again. The time required for the first heating 
is three hours ; for the subsequent heatings, one 
hour. The steam oven is heated from a furnace 
in rear by means of steam-pipes underneath. 
The proper temperature for this oven is four 
hundred and seventy degrees. This oven can be 
kept at the same temperature always ; thus, as 
soon as one batch of bread is taken out, another 
one is put in. The time required to heat the 
oven in the first instance is five hours. The 
advantage of this oven over the brick one will 
be readily seen as regards time. But beyond 
this, the floor of the steam oven being of sheet- 
iron lasts much longer than the brick floor of 
the other. Thirdly, it requires less fuel, and 
consequently entails less expense. 

As regards the management of a bakery, the | 
bakers are classified according to the kind of j 
work they do. They are all under the orders 
of the Master Baker, and work in such a manner 
and for such a time as may be necessary. The 
Master Baker superintends in the bakery, keeps 
an account of the materials expended, and is 
responsible for the correctness botn in weight and 
quality of things which he receives. It is his 
duty at once to report any breach of contract. A 
foreman is in charge of each oven, and is respon- 
sible for any bread spoilt in his oven. The 
bread-store keeper has to keep an account of 
the bread produced by each foreman, and report 
to the Master Baker upon any which is burnt 
. or badly baked. He is also responsible for the 
/ cleanliness of the bread-store and of the insides 
I .of the bread wagons. 


v ai JUMPER ADAMS. 

iere'll be thunder and blazes in the diggin’s 
m^n Peaceful Sam comes back an’ finds 'is 
cvLim jumped,' observed Hairy Tom sagely to 
the lprowd of loafers assembled in the bar of 
the ‘Roaring Buster,' the first and by far the 
largest of the three public-houses that had sprung 
Up likq mushrooms at the recently discovered 
Merry berg gold-field ; and, one and all, the 
listeners nodded their heads knowingly and 
agreed with the spokesman. 

The first shock of astonishment had given way 
■ to a feeling of excitement, which pervaded the 
| whole community, and became so intense that 
' one by one the diggers had abandoned their work 
and collected in groups to discuss the situation 
. and speculate upon the impending storm. Upon 
one man only had the general contagion apparently 
no effect ; and yet, strange to say, he alone was 

I the cause of the disturbance. When the others 
) dropped their tools, he continued to hammer 
i- serenely away with his pick at the bank of the 
|;c^ek, humming the while a merry tune. No 
^ ftfbwn of anxiety creased his deepbronzed brow, 
Mild to tremor of nervousness weakened the blows 
l ©I hiV.tooL 

$y.$p describe the situation we must go back 
.When gold was first discovered at the 


a ‘ rush,' in a small way, set in, and diggers from 
all parts of Queensland quickly congregated upon 
the scene like vultures round a carcass. In the 
first batch of arrivals was one Samuel Stoner, a 
big, hulking bully, with the strength of an ox, 
and the profanity of a carrier, who, on account of 
his fighting propensities, was facetiously dubbed 
‘Peaceful Sam,' a name which ever afterwards 
clung to him, and by which alone he soon came 
to be known. Having had some previous ex- 
perience in prospecting, he was not slow in stak- 
ing out the likeliest claim on the river and getting 
to work. Gold there was in his claim without a 
doubt, although at first he found no nuggets, and 
he worked at it like a nigger from early morning 
till late at night ; and when he was on the work, 
there was nobody who could hold a pick with him. 
After two months of incessant jtoil, Peaceful Sam 
had amassed one hundred and sixty ounces of 
the precious metal. This would yield him some- 
thing between five and six hundred pounds, quite 
sufficient to afford him a week's good spree, so a 
right royal spree he determined to have. Accord- 
ingly, he bought a horse, packed up his gold in a 
canvas bag, which he slung across tne pommel of 
his saddle, and set out for Rockhampton, some 
sixty miles distant, with the avowed intention of 
banking his gold and then ‘ knocking down his 
cheque' — that is, the cheque would be handed 
whole to the landlord of some hotel or saloon, 
who would supply his guest and those whom he 
cared to treat with liquor until the amount was 
exhausted— or was supposed to be (which was not 
always the same thing). 

In the meantime, Peaceful Sam had, by means 
of incessant bullying and the use of the most 
bloodthirsty threats, constituted himself a sort of 
‘ cock of the walk,’ and liis name was a terror in 
the community ; so much so, in fact, that upon 
leaving for Rockhampton, he not only made no 
provision for preserving the title to his claim, but 
openly dared anybody to appropriate, or ‘jump' 
it, during his absence. 

Upon the tenth day after he had left, a stranger 
appeared at Merryberg with a pick and shovel 
and very little else. The new-comer was a wiry 
but youthful-looking man, slightly below the 
middle height, whose beardless face made him 
perhaps appear younger than he really was. At 
the outside he could not have been more than 
thirty ; but he had a shrewd look in his keen 


Fields, a month or two previously, | diggers came up and corro 


eves, and a firm cut about the mouth and chin 
that spoke of indomitable pluck and set determina- 
tion. He said his name was Adams. In a very 
business-like manner he proceeded at once to rig 
up a shanty, and the same night saw him housed 
beneath his own somewhat frail roof. The next 
morning he was stirring early, and, pipe in 
mouth, sauntered leisurely through the diggings. 
By-and-by he came to Peaceful Sam's vacant 
claim, and examined it with a critical eye, taking 
up a handful of soil and sifting it in his palm. 
Then he turned to the man who was working the 
next claim and inquired how it was that this one 
was ^jcaift. The man, who happened to be none 
other than Hairy Tom, willingly supplied the 
asked-for information, and furtner descanted at 
large upon the character of the late tenant, and 
the probable treatment anybody would' receive 
who nad the hardihood to jump the claim. Other 
diggers came up and corroborated his statements. 
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‘What's the name o’ this 'ere terror?' asked the 
young man coolly. 

‘ Peaceful Sam.' 

‘Ain't he got another name V 

‘ Stoner, I b'lieve,' replied Hairy Tom. 

‘Well, then,* went on the intrepid Adams, 
‘when Mister Stoner comes back, 'e can start 
prospectin’ agen. There's gold 'ere, an’ Adams is 
goin* to work it. An’ if Peaceful Sam works in 
this claim agen, 'e works for me.' 

At these words the little knot of listeners 
stared at one another aghast, and then tried to 
dissuade the young man from carrying out his 
design. But all their efforts only served to 
strengthen his determination. 

‘*E'll chaw yer up,’ remarked Hairy Tom ; 
‘'e's twice as big as you. There ain't a man in 
the diggin’s durst tackle 'im.' 

‘Then ’e ’ll find a pretty tough bit to chaw at,’ 
replied Adams nonchalantly. 

‘Or, mebbe, 'e'll cleave yer skull with ’is 
shovel,' hazarded another. 

To which the doughty Adams quietly responded : | 
‘If 'e don't get 'is own split open first.— Look 
'ere, now, mates ! I’ve only got five pounds in 
the world ; but I '11 lay that wi’ any of yer, even 
money, that I stick to the claim ; an’ Peaceful 
Sam neither chaws me up nor splits my skull 
open ; an' if you ’ll lay me two to one, I’ll jump 
’is bloomin’ shanty too ! * 

The latter offer was quickly taken ; Stoner’s 
shanty was pointed out to the daring stranger, 
who at once took possession, after removing his 
few belongings to it, and then coolly and methodi- 
cally set to work with pick and shovel in the 
deserted claim. 

Eleven days had already passed since Peaceful 
Sam’s departure to Rockhampton, and he might 
now be expected back at any hour. Just after 
sunset, that very night, when the bar of the 
‘Roaring Buster' was crammed with diggers, all 
still eagerly discussing the man they now referred 
to as ‘Jumper' Adams, a bullock-wagon drove 
into the diggings and pulled up at the door of 
the public-house. At the front of the wagon sat 
Stoner, looking frightfully seedy and bilious. 
He had successfully knocked down his cheque, 
and had returned for another spell of work. As 
the bully entered the bar, an embarrassed hush 
fell upon the expectant crowd. Stoner looked 
from one to another inquiringly, but nobody 
cared to fire the train. Words of explanation 
hovered on the tip of many a tongue, but, reckless 
roughs as they were, they felt a sort of admira- 
tion for Jumper Adams’s pluck, while at the same 
time they had no great love for Peaceful Sam, 
and each man was lotli to set the bully at the 
interloper, although he knew that sooner or later 
the encounter must come off. 

Stoner glanced savagely round, and then seizing 
a little man who stood near by the shoulder, 
fiercely demanded, embellishing his request with 
a few choice ornamental oaths : ‘Wot 'sup? Out 
wi* it, yer ffamin’ crow -bait !' 

‘A stranger's come an' jumped yer claim,’ the 
little man jerked out spasmodically. 

Everybody waited breathlessly to hear the first 
explosion ; but for a time everybody was dis- 
appointed. Never in all bis chequered career 
had Peaceful Sam received such a staggerer as 
this. The shock was more than he was prepared 
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for. The bare idea of anybody daring to jump 
his claim ! He could hardly grasp it, and he 
reeled back helplessly against the men who stood 
behind him. He even forgot to swear! The 
sight of the bully being so taken aback was so 
novel, that a broad grin appeared upon more than 
one swarthy visage, and an audible titter arose 
upon the outskirts of the crowd. Before Stoner 
could recover his composure, a voice from near 
the door piped out : ‘ An' 'e *s jumped yer shanty 
too !* 

The second shock was quite as severe as the 
first had been — if not more so — and for a few 
seconds Stoner glared vacantly around in silence. 
It was the ominous calm before the breaking of 
the storm, and ere any of the loafers volunteered 
any further intelligence, Peaceful Sam found his 
tongue and gave vent to a perfect avalanche of 
expletives. Never once did he falter; and in its 
way, his effort was a most finished performance. 

‘Where is the thieving snatcher, an’ I’ll go ail* 
cut 'is liver out?* he roared passionately, with 
flashing eyes, bringing down his fist heavily on 
the counter. 

‘I seed 'im turnin' inter yer shanty when ’e 
knocked off work a bit since,’ replied one. 

' Peaceful Sam made for the door, and emerged 
into the fast gathering night, showering curses 
! around him, while the crowd followed close at 
| liis heels to witness the fun, and, if necessary, to 
prevent Jumper Adams from being killed out- 
I right. 

Meanwhile, the object of the bully's wrath 
was peacefully unconscious of what was going on 
up at the ‘ Roaring Buster.* As the light began 
to fail, he had knocked off work for the day, 
and adjourned to the shanty, where he was now 
comfortably settled on an empty keg with a billy 
of tea and a damper before him. Calmly in-, 
different to the fate that was supposed to be 
hanging over him, he applied himself with keen 
appetite to the creature-comforts, and had almost 
emptied his billy, when the tramp of many feet 
broke in upon him through the bark walls of. his 
shelter. Above the surging din of the advancing 
crowd he could distinctly hear the infuriated 
Stoner’s sanguinary threats, and a curious *mile 
j pluyed for a moment on Jumper Adams’s shrewd 
| features as he paused and listened intently. 
Then the smile faded, and he resumed his usual 
nonchalant air us he once more lifted the tin 
vessel to his lips and drained off the last\lrops 
from it As he put down the empty billy on the 
cask that did duty for a table, the door of the 
shanty was burst suddenly open, and Peaceful 
Sam crossed the threshold, announcing his arrival 
with a specimen of his most belligerent oratory ; 
while the diggers crowded round the door, hust- 
ling each other roughly in their eagerness to, 
obtain a position from which they could watch 
the issue of events. 

Apparently the curses had no effect upon 
Jumper® Adams, for he quietly remained seated 
on his keg, and did not even take the trouble to 
raise liis bead until Stoner had advanced with 
clenched fist to the middle of the little room. 
Then— and not 9 until then — did the lesser man, 
without rising, coolly turn his dark, determined 
eyes full on the bully, and very calmly and very 
deliberately lie said : ‘ Sam Stoner, drop it ! 
For close on five years I 've followed your trail! 
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from gold-field to gold-field and from rush to 
rush ; from Sandhurst to Ballarat, from Gympie 
to Charters Towers, and from Canoona to Merry- 
berg. You know what there is atween yon and 
me ; and now I Ve come up with you, yon can bet 
your soul and swag, you don’t shake me off.’ 

Whether it was the speaker’s words or the sight 
of his face that wrought the electrical change in 
Peaceful Sam’s demeanour, the spectators could 
not determine ; but certain it was that the two 
shocks he had received at the ‘ Roaring Buster’ 
were mere llea-bites to this. This was a clean 
knock-down blow, which instantaneously crushed 
every vestige of fight out of the braggart. His 
upraised fist fell listlessly by his side, his jaw 
dropped, and his eyes fairly bulged from his 
sallow cheeks as he stood for a second or two 
rooted to the spot before dropping limply on to 
a log that served for a seat It was very evident 
that Jumper Adams stood in no danger either of 
being ‘chawed up* or of having his skull split 
open. For a few minutes he kept his eyes 
steadily on the cowed bully ; then he turned to 
the spectators, and with a grim smile of satisfac- 
tion on his face, said: ‘You can leave ns now, 
mates; there ain’t goin* ter be no panterm i me 
performance to-night, an’ Peaceful Sam an’ me 
’as a bit o’ business to talk over together.’ 

So the mystified diggers returned to the ‘ Roar- 
ing Buster* to argue upon the inexplicable turn 
events had taken, leaving the discomfited Stoner 
and the triumphant Adams to enjoy each other’s 
society undisturbed. What passed that night 
in the shanty nobody knew ; but soon after sun- 
rise the following morning, Peaceful Sam, with a 
sullen frown on his face, was noticed to be at 
work in his old claim under the personal super- 
vision of Jumper Adams, who did not forget, by 
the .way, promptly to collect the amount of his 
wager. What was the nature of the influence 
that Adams exerted over the former bully — now 
bully no longer —none of the other diggers could 
find - out, and very soon they gave up trying to. 
From that day the two worked steadily together, 
Stoner doing the digging and heavy work, while 
Adams attended to the washing and lighter jobs. 
The^e were no more sprees — no more cheques 
to be knocked down for Peaceful Sam, for his 
new master was a strict disciplinarian, and kept 
the big man’s nose diligently to the grindstone. 
Early and late, week in and week out, the thud 
of the pick and the creak of the cradle could bo 
heard issuing from Adams’s claim, and regularly 
twice a month a consignment of gold was sent 
down to the bank at Rockhampton. 

Sefon it began to be whispered about the 
diggings that some big nuggets had been found 
in Adams’s claim ; but how far the rumour was 
correct, Merryberg never knew, for the proprietor 
was singularly close upon business matters. Still, 
it was generally understood that he was making 
money fast, though how quickly was entirely a 
matter of conjecture. Perhaps Hairy Tom, who 
worked the adjoining claim, was the most com- 
petent of the outsiders to form an opinion, for 
no himself was doing remarkably well, although 
he was working single-handed, and his claim was, 
he judged, vastly inferior to his neighbour’s. 

As for Peaceful Sam, he at first submitted to 
the new arrangement with a very bad grace, and 
it was the unanimous opinion .of the frequen- . 


ters of the ‘Roaring Buster’ that, had his task- 
master’s hold upon him — whatever it was — been 
less powerful, he would speedily have kicked 
over the traces. By-and-by his sulky demeanour 
gave way to an air of hopeless resignation, which 
lasted for twelve months or so. At the end of 
that time he began to have occasional intervals 
of dismal cheerfulness, and once he was heard 
to laugh. It was a depressing, mournful sort 
of a laugh, it is true ; yet it was a laugh, and 
Merryberg marvelled. But Peaceful Sam’s spirit 
was broken. He had lost that fluency of language 
that had at one time been the admiration of all 
who heard him, and his fame as a rowdy had long 
since sunk into oblivion. 

But Jumper Adams never changed. He re- 
mained the same shrewd, level-headed fellow he 
was the first day he appeared upon the scene 
right up to the very day upon which he suddenly 
left Merryberg, dragging Peaceful Sam with him 
like a chained hound. Nobody but himself — and, 
perhaps, Stoner— was aware of his intentions; 
and a few hours afterwards the news that he had 
sold his claim and left Merryberg for good came 
like a thunder-clap upon the diggings. 

After another year of digging, and ‘cradling,’ 
and ‘panning-off,’ the gold in Hairy Toni’s claim 
suddenly gave out, and he, too, left Merryberg. 
Now Hairy Tom was by no means the unmiti- 
gated fool that the Australian gold-seeker gener- 
ally develops into. Occasionally he lmd varied 
the tedium of constant digging with a few days’ 
spree ; but he had never systematically knocked 
down his cheque whenever he had a hundred or 
two to his credit, and thus it happened that at 
the time his claim was played out lie had a con- 
siderable balance lying in the bank at Rock- 
hampton. With this he determined to quit the 
gold-fields and settle down. Of course his first 
thoughts turned to the Old Country, and nothing 
would do but he must come to England. Accord- 
ingly, he made his arrangements. A few weeks 
later the good ship Calabar landed him at Ply- 
mouth, and in due time the mail-train deposited 
him at Paddington. 

In the course of his sight-seeing rambles about 
the metropolis he wandered as far as Rotten Row 
one bright afternoon in May, and stood watching 
the endless stream of gay equipages that flowed 
before him, bearing along the rank and fashion 
of London. He had not stood many minutes 
when his eyes suddenly became riveted upon a 
well-appointed landau, drawn by a pair of spirited 
grays, which was approaching. It was not the 
vehicle itself that attracted his attention, neither 
was it the well-matched grays. He had eyes only 
for the figure of a big man with a white hat, a 
light dust-coat, and a flaming scarlet tie, who 
occupied the greater portion of the principal seat 
—a man with the features of Peaceful Sam. 

‘Say, pard,’ he began, familiarly digging a 
gentleman who stood near in the ribs, ‘can you 
tell me whose that kerridge is ?* 

‘The one with the grays?’ returned the gentle- 
man good-humouredly. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ That is Mr Stoner’s, the wealthy Australian — 
or perhaps T ought to say Mrs Stoner’s.’ 

‘ Mrs Stoner’s ! * repeated Hairy Tom. 


*¥68 — the lady in it.’ 
The vehicle being no 


ie vehicle being now quite close to where he 
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stood, Hairy Tom turned his attention to the 
second and only other occupant of it, whom he 
had not previously noticed, being too intent upon 
gazing at Peaceful Sam’s familiar face. There 
was something about the lady which seemed 
strangely familiar to him, yet it did not at first 
occur to him where he had seen her before, lie 
thought hard for a moment. Then a gleam of 
the truth broke in upon him, and he gave vent to 
a long low whistle as the carriage passed and dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

‘ You have seen Mrs Stoner before, eh V queried 
the gentleman, watching him with an amused 
smile. 

‘Seed ’er afore?* he replied ; ‘ well— yes, only 
the last time I seed *er they didu’t call ’er Mrs 
Stoner — she was Jumper Adams.’ 


GREEK-FIRE. 

The comparatively modern invention of gun- 
powder has blown many of the appliances of 
ancient warfare from the battlefield, and among 
the discarded munitions Greek-fire takes a promi- 
nent place. A very high antiquity has been 
claimed for its invention, the period of the early 
wars between the Greeks and the Romans being 
pointed out by some writers as the true era of its 
discovery ; but there arc no authentic records of 
the use of the compound prior to the sieges of 
Constantinople in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, although some indications given by certain 
Assyrian bas-reliefs point to the use of liquid 
fire as a projectile at a period long antecedent 
to the Christian era. One of the early Fathers of 
the Church, too, gives instructions for the manu- 
facture of a combustible substance, t he main 
ingredients of which were resin, pitch, turpentine, 
sulphur, and the juice of the plant ‘all-heal.* 

It seems, however, that the true Greek-fire was 
invented in the year G78 by Callinicus, an archi- 
tect of Heliopolis, in Syria, and that lie afterwards 
deserted from the Calif and carried his secret ami 
the art of its use to Constantinople, where for 
several centuries the method of compounding the 
fire was preserved, according to Gibbon, ‘as the 
palladium of the state ; the galleys and artillery 
might occasionally be lent to the allies of Home, 
but the composition of the Greek-fire was con- 
cealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemy was increased and prolonged 
by their ignorance and fright.’ The secret was 
so carefully kept by the Eastern emperors that 
Constantine even devised misleading answers to 
be returned to any too inquisitive barbarian who 
might be tempted to ask inconvenient questions. 
‘They should be told that the mystery of the 
Greek-fire was revealed by an angel to the first 
and greatest of the Constantines, with the sacred 
injunction that this gift of Heaven — this peculiar 
blessing of the Romans, should never be com- 
municated to any foreign nation ; that the prince 
and the subject were alike bound to religious 
silence, under the temporal and spiritual penalties 
of treason and sacrilege ; and that the infamous 
attempt would provoke the sudden and super- 
natural vengeance of the God of the Christians.* 
The historian adds that the secret was confined 
for above four hundred years to the Romans of the 
East, and that at the end of the eleventh century 
the Pisans, to whom every sea and every art were 


familiar, suffered the effects, without understand- 
ing the composition of Greek-fire. 

However true it may be that the secret was 
successfully preserved from the Romans of the 
Western Empire, it is certain that the Saracens 
contrived to obtain possession of the art of manu- 
facturing this important munition of mediaeval 
warfare at least as early as the commencement of 
the tenth century. We read that, at the siege of 
Thessalonica, which took place in 904, the Sara- 
cens east liquid fire by means of tubes upon the 
wooden fortifications of the city, and by thus 
destroying the defences succeeded in capturing j 
the town. The black clays of Media and Persia | 
probably supplied these pioneers of the faith of | 
Islam with the principal constituents of the com- 
pound used. j 

The celebrated Englishman, Friar Bacon, who 
lived so many years in advance of his generation, 
and who is credited with several discoveries which 
have proved of inestimable value to succeeding 
ages, is supposed to have concealed his real 
knowledge of the composition of Greek-fire under 
the mask of an assumed ignorance, and to have 
returned anagram matic answers to questions 
addressed to him upon the subject. lie givea 
sulphur and saltpetre as two of the components 
of Greek-fire, and it is stated that a third is to be 
detected in the logogryph, ‘Luru vopo vir Can 
utriel.’ The words ‘uiit vorariter’ can be ex- 
tracted from the anagram with little difficulty, 
but tlie interpretation of the remaining portion 
has baffled ingenuity. 

Giambattista Porta says: ‘Greek-fire is made 
b\ r boiling willow-charcoal, salt, ardent aqua vitae, 
sulphur, pitch, frankincense, threads of soft 
Ethiopian wool, and camphor.’ The Princess,* 
Anna, daughter and historian of the Emperoii 
Alexius Cnmncnus, states that Greek-fye was' 
compounded of sulphur, resin, and oil. It has, 
however, been maintained by many writers, both 
ancient ami modern, that naphtha or ljquid 
bitumen was the principal ingredient of the fire. 
It is possible, therefore, that tlie oil mentioned by 
Anna Comnena, whose ample opportunities of 
obtaining reliable information must have insured 
her from the possibility of a mistake, was actually 
naphtha, and not one of tlie animal or vegetable 
oils then used for illuminating purposes, espe- 
cially as the use of naphtha in lamps is a practice 
of very ancient date. ‘Naphtha,’ writes Gibbon, 

‘ was mingled, I know not in what proportions, 
with sulphur, and with the pitch that is extracted 
from evergreen firs — that is, resin- in forming 
Greek-fire.’ 

According to the author of V Esprit th* Crvi- 
sadt’3 , the fire was compounded of the ^um of 
the fir, pine, and other resinous trees, with the 
addition of brimstone and naphtha and other 
bituminous substances. ^ Fanciful materials were 
sometimes included in its competition by those 
ignorant of its real nature. The water of a 
particilar but unnamed fountain in the East, 
and duck’s grease, are among these imaginary 
ingredients. 

The liquid was used in various ways in the 
warfare of tlie times. Sometimes it was poured 
from ladles or caldrons upon the besiegers, or, 
enclosed in vessels of some brittle substance, was 
thrown into the ranks of the enemy by means of 
nmchiues devised for the purpose. But frequently 
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the heavy ballista and other military engines used 
in early times for throwing missiles into besieged 
citieB were pressed into service for scattering this 
destructive compound in large quantities— masses 
of the size of a barrel being sometimes propelled. 
c It was either/ says the writer already quoted, 

‘ poured from the ramparts in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or 
darted ijy arrows and javelins, twisted round 
with flax and tow which had deeply imbibed the 
inflammable oil/ But usually it was vomited 
forth through long copper tubes from the mouths 
of fantastic figures, shaped to resemble the heads 
and jaws of savage animals, and set in the prows 
of ships, and by means of suitable engines it could 
be propelled to a considerable distance. 

As long as Creek-fire was kept from the air 
it could be stored with little danger ; but when 
poured out, it ignited with loud explosions, and 
vast volumes of thick black smoke issued from 
it. Owing to its viscid nature, it adhered to what- 
ever it touched, and burned with an intense 
flame, which water not only failed to quench, 
but appeared to endow with more intense fury, i 
Sea-water is particularly mentioned as intensi- j 
fying its inflammability, and causing it to burn 
with doubled energy. It could only be put out 
by the use of large quantities of sand, vinegar, or 
earth, or by a very singular mixture, anil one not 
likely to be met with. 

The Saracens encountered the onslaughts of the 
crusading hosts by a free use of Greek-fire. The 
knights little feared the arrows and scimitars of 
their infictel opponents, but they retired aghast 
at the unearthly noise and hideous aspect of 
'the mjpsterious enemy, of which we read in the 
Menwr&cf Joinville that ‘it came Hying through 
I the mr like a long-tailed winged dragon, about 
j&e Slackness of a hogshead, with the report of 
thunder and the velocity of lightning ; and the 

« 4rkne8S of the night was dispelled by this deadly 
illumination.’ 

Greek-fire has been known under various names 
in different times and countries. Procopius calls 
it * Medea’s oil.* Cinnamus, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, mentions it under the name of 
‘Median fire.’ The Romans knew it as ‘oleum 
incendiarum.* French writers refer to it as ‘ feu 
grdgeiois ;’ and the Chinese call it ‘ oil of cruel 
tire/ It has also been spoken of as ‘wild-fire/ 

‘ maritime fire, 1 ‘ wet-fire/ and ‘ fire-rain.’ 

. In the year 1755 two Frenchmen, Gaubert and 
Puprd, are reported to have rediscovered the art 
of manufacturing Greek-fire ; but as the Govern- 
ment prohibited them from making the nature 
of the composition known, their secret appears 
to have died with them. Niepce experimented 
in more recent times, and found through his j 
investigations that a mixture of benzol and 
potassium iu the proportion of six hundred to 
one exhibited many of the properties of the 
ancient composition. 

Greek-fire was undoubtedly the most formidable 
material of war known to the middle ages, though 
< it* employment would seem to have been confined 
^tcTEastern Europe and Asia Minor; but after the 
j(4b^?*ry of gunpowder we hear little of its use as 
aS 'Ongine of destruction, and the best authorities 
Greek-fire* is unsuited for employment 
yijt warfare. An attempt, indeed, was 

t^e ^American Civil war to revive its 


use, and fire-shells, containing saltpetre, sulphur, 
coal-tar, and naphtha, were thrown, by means 
of cannon, into Charleston by General Gilmore 
from a distance of four miles, but it appears 
very improbable that ‘the most villainous com- 
pound ever used in war,’ as the disgusted 
Confederate, Beauregard, called it, will ever again 
be employed as a destructive agent. 


BRONZE AGE TRUMPETS. 

In the Danish National Museum, the trumpets 
from the Bronze Age have always attracted par- 
ticular attention on account of their size, graceful 
shape, and tasteful ornamentation. They have 
only been found in morasses (peat-bogs), never 
in mounds ; ami, what has specially struck 
antiquaries, always in pairs. It has therefore 
been considered probable that the trumpets, for 
the purposes of harmony, had been used in 
pairs, which may also have been the case with 
the six trumpets (three pairs) which were found 
at the beginning of the century in a bog near 
Hillerdd, island of Zealand, Denmark. They 
j were tried at that time, just to prove that 
instruments many thousands of years old could 
give out sounds ; and tin's was thought suili- 
cient. Connoisseurs examined them carefully 
all over, their casting, ornamentation, the posi- 
tion of their finding, and in every way which 
could interest an antiquary. A musician, Dr 
A. Hammerich, took up the matter, and insti- 
tuted a number of experiments by getting clever 
performers to play on them. The shape of 
the mouthpiece — the taper form, so carefully 
preserved throughout— the smooth inside — the 
dimensions of the tube, which have so much 
influence on the intonation — all prove a con- 
siderable knowledge of acoustics on the part 
of the makers, and that to get lower tones 
they had to increase the size of the instruments. 
As the trumpets must be over two thousand 
years old, this is a remarkable contribution to 
the history of music ; and that such ancient 
instruments can to-day be used in their original 
compass, throws a characteristic light over our 
Bronze Age, speaking highly for the intellectual 
culture which must have existed during that 
ase in Denmark. 


WAITIN G. 

Beloved, in some dewy summer night, 

Across the sapphire sea, the dusky sands, 

Across the wind-fanned, ripening meadow-lands, 
Fair June will come in shining robes bedight. 

The amorous East will flush and flame with light 
To welcome her. Set in the gleaming strands 
Of her gold hair are roses : in her hands 
She holdeth glistening lilies, cool and white. 

Oh, warmer than the welcome the dawn skies 
Give rose-crowned J une, my welcoming shall be 
For thee when thou wilt come. Bear love, I wait 
In darkness weird, and cold, and desolate ; 

Yearning for that glad hour when I shall see 
Thy sweet face with its love-lit, downcast eyes. 

Aliox Furlong. 
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in W oolmer. As late as White’s time, the deer- 
herds of Alice Holt Forest existed ; at the present 
time, however they have all vanished — when and 
how, is not to be ascertained. 

It is surprising to observe how small an area 
of country it was to which White confined his 
observations on birds and animals, though this, 
indeed, adds to the thoroughness of his work. 
His Letters are confessedly on the natural his- 
tory .and antiquities of his own parish, and he 
rarely mentions places beyond its boundaries. lie 
could not have been unacquainted, however, with 
Frensham Pond, though he only mentions it casu- 
'• ally ; for this — Selborne itself alone excepted — 
is the most interesting locality of the neighbour- 
hood. One conies suddenly upon the pond, and 
at a first visit, a start of astonishment is un- 
avoidable when its white sandy shores Hash into 
one’s view at a certain spot in the road. An open 
lake of over a hundred acres in extent, with 
banks of white sand, is the last thing one might 
expect to fiud in this corner of tl^e world ; ponds 
there are in plenty, some natural, others artificial, 
but a lake — well, we arc thankful for it, since 
it adds another charm to an already charming 
district. 

Any account of White’s country would be in- 
complete without some reference to the heath- 
fires. Much of the pleasure to be gathered from 
a stay there is got upon the open, breezy, healthy 
heaths, that form such a peculiar feature of the 
scenery. Stretching for mile after mile, they 
oiler an easy path to the pedestrian, since between 
the furze the grass grows soft and springy, and 
the wind that plays over them refreshes him even 
on the warmest day of summer. It is in early 
spring that the furze, dried by the east winds, 
burns with the greatest readiness, and at that 
time one may stand at some elevated spot and 
see the commons blazing in half-a-dozen different 
places. Says White in his seventh letter to 
Pennant : ‘ Though (by statute 4 and 5 W. and 
Mary, cap. d3) “to burn on any waste between 
Candlemas and Midsummer any grig, ling, heath, 
and furze, goss, or fern, is punishable with whip- 
ping and confinement in the House of Correc- 
tion yet in this forest [Woolmer], about March 
or April, according to the dryness of the season, 
such vast hcath-iires are lighted up that they 
often get to a masterless head, and, catching the 
hedges, have sometimes been communicated to 
the underwoods, woods, and coppices, wheie great 
damage has ensued.’ 

As in his day, so in ours ; spring after spring, 
these fires are lighted, and such a degree of 
expertness have the people arrived at by long 
practice, that the owner of ruined plantations 
can never lay his hand upon the culprits. The 
reason given for these foolish conflagrations is 
that, when the old furze lias been removed, 
young grass will spring in its stead, and afford 
pasturage for the commoners’ cattle ; but it more 
frequently happens that the devastation is so 
complete that several seasons elapse before the 
grass makes its appearance. A personal experi- 
ence of the writer’s may help to show the destruc- 
tion thus wantonly set on foot. He was crossing 
at about eleven o’clock, one moonlight night in 
April, over the common known as Bowdou, to 
reach his inn. He had arrived at the highest 
point of the heath, where the road slopes rapidly 


dow nward, when, suddenly, there shot up among 
| the furze not a dozen yards from him a red 
tongue of fire. In a few seconds he was upon 
the scene ; and though so short an interval had 
ellpsed, no sign of the perpetrator of the outrage 
was to be seen ; within this short space of time, 
the furze, that was as dry as tinder by reason of 
| the rainless, windy weather, was spreading the 
5 liariies in ail directions. There was nothing to 
be done but to watch the fire as it rapidly ex- 
tended, gathering strength at every yard, demol- 
ishing tlie tough gorse as if it were so much 
tissue-paper, and sending up to the clear heavens 
volumes of short-lived sparks and dense smoke. 
And in the morning, what a scene of desolation 
j met the eye ! Some thirty acres of the more 
I beautiful portion of the heath lay reduced to 
a»hes, in which only the charred stumps of the 
gorse stood erect. It is no wonder the authorities 
of olden days made the offence punishable with 
j whipping and confinement. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXII.— THE LAST .OF UNCLE HARRY. 

The shock of the sudden and unlooked-for an- 
nouncement of Unde Harry’s probable death 
smote roughly upon Isabel, and upon all ; and 
the worst was that no one could do anything but 
wait with painful expectation for further news. 

‘Poor, lonely Uncle Harry!’ Isabel could not 
refrain from exclaiming that night to her father. 
‘To have wandered alone all liis days with his 
life in his hand among strange, wild people, 
and now to lose it in his own country, and to be 
still alone ! Oh, but the bitterest thought to me, 
father, is that lie and you never met in reconcilia- 
tion ! He had intended that you should, I am 
certain ; but it has been decreed otherwise !’ 

‘Sad, sad !’ said her father. ‘All things were 
shadows to him except those which moved his 
atl’cctions ! “ Shadows we are, and shadows we 

puiMie l 5 ” 

That was all ; but lie was manifestly much 
affected. He stroked bis brow and twitched his 
fingers ; and when he had withdrawn fur the 
night, lie tramped liis bedroom flour for hours. 

Isabel was. anxious about him ; for she per- 
ceived lie was slipping into one of his nervous 
conditions, in which it was his habit to flee for 
relief to his deadly drug. Yet she must go to 
school next day. Before she went, slie sent for 
Doughty, and "earnestly impressed on him the 
necessity of being assiduous in his watchfulness 
over bis chief. 

‘ Miss Ray nor,’ said he, ‘ what man can dc^ 
short of absolute violence, I will do ; be assured.* 

Vet, when she returned from school, her father 
was gone, and Doughty too ! There was, how- 
ever, a pencil scrawl from Doughty : ‘ He would 
not be detained by any consideration I could urge. 
So I have gone with him. Do not blame me : I 
am a miserable being. — A. D.’ To add to the 
overwhelming pain of that discovery, there was a 
telegram from lifcr uncle Suhleld : ‘ He was gone 
before l reached here. I am told the last word 
on his lips was “Isabel.” — Will write.* Isabel 
took that to mean that Uncle Harry meant to 
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convey his forgiveness to his brother. And why 
was his brother not there to receive it? She 
bowed her head on her hands and wept tears 
of bitter disappointment and humiliation. She 
knew herself well enough to perceive that if her 
father frequently behaved in this cowardly man- 
ner— ran away from the slightest touch of pain — 
then her patience would give out, and she would 
revolt against him. She feared that the feeling 
of revolt might suddenly rise within her to over- 
turn and destroy all her careful plans for her 
fathers salvation, and she cried through her 
tears : ‘ Don’t let that happen ! Oh, don’t let 
that happen !’ 

Presently she dried her tears, and rose and 
bathed her eyes, and went out with all speed 
to ask Alan Ainsworth to help her. Like a true 
knight, he did not linger to get explanations, nor 
even to receive a kind word, but sprang away 
to perform her bidding. Three or four hours 
later the erring father arrived home again in a 
cab with Doughty. Ainsworth had sent them 
home thus after leaving them in the Strand, with 
an apology to Miss Raynor for not accompanying 
them all the way, because he had a theatrical 
erformance to attend. Then Isabel blamed 
erself for hurrying him olf on her errand when 
he had business of his own so imminent. 

‘Oh, father, father 1’ she said to her father 
when they were alone, ‘could you not at such a 
time have endured to stay at home, when we 
were expecting to heal* about Uncle Ilarry at any 
hour? — Read that.’ And she handed him Uncle 
Suflield’s telegram ; and that was all the reproach 
she gave him. 

‘The bitterness of death is past for him!’ 
said he, with that loose-lipped and limp manner 
peculiar r jLo him at such a time. ‘There remains 
for me the bitterness of life !’ 

Next morning came the promised letler from 
Uncle Suftield, giving such details as the reader 
knows— that there had been complications in 
Uncle Harry’s case, that he had not spoken from 
the moment he had been struck down, save near 


Harry no good by going to see his coffin put into 
the ground— our funeral arrangements are of the 
most gloomy and revolting kind — I can do him 
no good, and I can only "ive myself pain.— Be- 
sides, my dear, there is the great expense of so 
long a journey.’ 

‘But just think, father,’ urged Isabel. ‘These 
j things you say are quite true. But is it not in a 
proper sense unmannerly and inhuman to seek to 
live so much outside the common feelings and 
customs of average humanity? You can do no 
good to the dead by going, but you can please the 
living. If you do not go, it will he thought that 
you cherish resentment against your brother ; 
and I am sure you don’t do that.’ 

‘I don’t! 1 don't!’ answered lier father. 
‘ Poor Harry !’ 

‘Then, father dear, brace up your feelings to 
go. I ’ll go with you, of course, and it probably 
will not be so painful an experience after all.’ 

So Mr Raynor yielded, and went. 

| It was u beautiful day when Harry Raynor was 
laid iu the little churchyard of his native village. 
The church stood high on a breezy upland, with 
j its head set to look away over wold and sea to- 
I wards the gorgeous and mysterious Last, straining 
its eyes, as it were, to catch a glimpse of those 
distant lands where its latest dead had spent the 
best years of his life. It was always cool and 
fresh lip there. The bent of the few trees showed 
how the wild north-easter ranged at will in 
winter, and the lean and milled clover and corn 
how even the soft zephyr of summer had a frolic- 
some briskness unknown below. As Isabel had 
anticipated, her father and her aunt met over the 
grave, and the natural tie of blood asserted itself. 

! Sirs Suflield clasped her brother’s hand, and a 
! tear stole into the eye of each. And when the 
j funeral was over, they had reminiscences of their 
youth to exchange with old friends and neigli- 
, hours who had never left home, and whom they 
discovered to he living the same lives, exclumg- 
! ing the same opinion.", and venturing on the same 
j jokes as they remembered were in use when they 


the end, when he had murmured ‘ Isabel,’ and ; 
signified that a book in which lie had written 
many things was to be given to her. 

‘ So you see, my dear,’ wrote Mr Sulfield, ‘ he 
had you in his thoughts at death, as I know lie 
had you in his thoughts in life, lie lay there 
looking very peaceful, as 1 saw him. I don’t 
think he had let the sun go down upon his wrath : 
ou know what I mean. Poor Harry ! I could 
uve better missed a better man. But he was a 
good man, was Harry, though he was obstinate 
and cranky. Yet lie was thoughtful for all, as 
they will discover— and at the very last, thought- 
ful particularly of his faithful black servant. 1 
am arranging for his burial at his native place in 
Yorkshire. It will he three days hence, on the 
23d, and I think you ought to bring your father, 
who, I hope, is keeping well under your <Sare, my 
dear.— I think that is all I need say at present’ 

When the proposal that he should attend the 
funeral of his brother was presented to him, John 
Raynor shied a bit, as a nervous 1 Horse shies at its 
own shadow. ‘ I have not,’ said he to his daugh- 
ter, ‘and never had, any dread of death merely as 
4bath ! It’s all the thoughts and memories and 
.regrets that (lap round it like hungry vultures 
that make it horrible and distracting. I can do 


; were young. Is not that kind of thing the chief 
charm of a belated visit to the home of our youth? 

To Isabel the most memorable fai t of the 
occasion was the presence with her cousin George 
of Daniel Trichinopoly, ‘the faithful black ser- 
vant ’ of her late uncle. He was a picturesque 
reminder of her uncle’s strange and adventurous 
career ; and, moreover, lie impressed on her the 
fact of his recent intimate connection with her 
uncle. 

‘ Mees Isabel,’ said he, approaching softly, with 
a bow and a smile, when the Sahib had been 
committed to the embrace of mother earth, ‘may 
I address a word ? With regard to the respect- 
able Saliib, my good and noble master which is 
gone away, I am rejoice to say he have trusted 
me with a thing to do. He have say, hardly 
and scarcely, “ Isabel,” and have put his eyes 
on this book ; and with attention I have took 
care and bring it myself ; and I place it, lady, 
in your respectable hand.’ 

‘Daniel,’ said George, coming forward, ‘asked 
me what he should do about the book. He 
had happened to bring it away, because he 
thought he was entrusted with it, and so 1 said 
he had better present it to you himself.’ 

‘With regard,’ said Daniel, ‘it iB so. It is 
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right—is it not? Hope the bf>ok will be handy to 
you, etcetera. — Respectable mees, I kisB the hand. 1 

‘I am much obliged to you, Daniel,’ sai<l 
Isabel ; and Daniel withdrew. 

‘So/ said her aunt, who, seeing what was 
toward, had come near with her husband and 
her brother, ‘you have got possession of your 
book, Bell. I suppose poor Harry prized it, and 
expected you particularly to prize it. A clasped j 
book too. Private matters written in it, I | 
suppose.* \ 

Isabel, considering herself thus challenged to 
open it, undid the clasp, and looked here and 
'there at what was written. 

*‘It seems to be a diary of his tour, with 
reflections,’ said she, and closed it again. 

‘Your uncle and I,* continued her aunt, ‘have 
been thinking that we should put up some 
monument or memorial of Harry ; but we have 
thought also we should not do anything with- 
out consulting you.’ 

‘ Me, aunt V exclaimed Isabel. 

‘A man’s true monument,’ said Isabel’s father, 
sadly, * is the work lie has done.* 

‘ Well, that to us,’ said her aunt quickly, ‘is 
represented by” the fortune he made- -which, I 
am thankful to say, is left in the family. But 
it seems only a nice and proper thing to do to 
put up something to show that the family 
appreciates what lie has done. And now that 
the family happens to he all together ’ 

‘But, aunt, 1 protested Isabel, ‘ the family, 
surely, will be all together many a time after 
this. Can’t we let this day pass with its own 
proper duty V 

‘it might he well, my dear,* said her aunt, 
‘to settle something now, since we must con- 
sult the clergyman whenever anything is done. 
But just as you please, Bell, my dear.’ 

‘ But why should it he as I please, aunt ?’ 
said Isabel, really perplexed. ‘ Why should you 
defer to mi! ! It is surely a matter lor you and 
uncle and my father to arrange/ 

‘And for you, too, my dear,’ said her uncle, 
patting her shoulder. ‘Though you will under- 
stand that better by-and-by ; I think you will. — 
But don’t worry her about it, Joan/ 

Still Isabel did not guess why her opinion 
Bliould be asked, nor why she should be deferred 
to. And her aunt again urged her point, and 
carried it ; and then they all went in quest of 
the vicar. 

‘You had better bring Bell along, George,* said 
Aunt Joanna to her son, who was standing aloof. 
‘You haven’t seen her since Whitsuntide, and 
you can tell her how things have been going in 
Lancashire/ 

And still Isabel could not understand why her 
aunt, who had hitherto sought to keep her and 
George apart, should now seek to bring them 
together. 

Soon it was time to separate — George and * the 
faithful black servant’ to return to Lancashire, 
and the others to London. 

It was thus on good terms with each other 
they went their several ways. Mr and Mrs 
Suffield had lirst-claes tickets, and Suffield in- 
sisted that Isabel and her father should travel 
back first-class also, smiling significantly when 
Isabel protested she could not afford it, and 
himself paying the difference on their third-class 


tickets. But the journey was long, and the 
fatigue was great, in spite of the comfort of a 
first-class carriage ; and the opposite tempers of 
Mrs Suffield and her brother soon were in a 
condition of friction. There was no open dis- 
agreement, but each felt that a very little of the 
other’s company was sufficient for *the day. As 
. they sped away south, silence fell upon them ; 

! hut when they entered upon the rich, flat, fen 
1 district, the quiet sleepy charm of the land 
soothed and softened their spirits. The day was 
almost done ; the darkness was slowly gathering 
and rising like a vapour in the low east, and in 
the west the burning sun was sinking fast, 
thronged around with courtly clouds of glory. 
It was a gorgeous and bewildering spectacle, and 
as they watched it, the dark and solemn trees in 
the distance stood up tall — stood, as it were, on 
: tiptoe to see the lord of light go down over 
the rim of the earth — reminding them of the 
mystery and the wonder of Death, from which 
they were being whirled away to the small cares 
1 and anxieties and the entangling hopes and fears 
of Life. 

And then they rolled along through the swiftly 
gathering gloom, with their imaginations and 
| feelings subdued ; and at length rushed in among 
the lights and the hot haze and vapours of 
j London. It was a notable experience for them 
• all. At King’s Cross the Suffield carriage was 
in waiting, and bore them on together to the 
1 gate of Isabel’s lodgings, where they said adieu. 

‘ I shall want to see you very particularly to- 
morrow/ said her uncle *to Isabel at parting. 
‘Lucky that it’s Saturday and you’ve no school. 

I ’ll come in the morning/ 

[To be continued.) 

SOME SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SNAKES. 

Hy Dr Arthcr Stuadi.ino. 

; To give a catalogue of all the errors and super- 
1 stitions concerning Serpents which have prevailed 
| throughout the historical period of man’s cxist- 
i dice would require a library of bulky volumes, 
j It is perhaps not too much to say that nearly 
every popular idea which has ever held ground 
uncut the ‘ tribe accurst and banned* is in itself a 
superstition, even down to the conception of the 
facts and events of a snake’s ordinary every-day 
routine of life ; and, in spite of the widely pene- 
trating disinfection of prejudice and delusion by 
education, and the rapidly growing taste for the 
study of natural history, the remark applies as 
! much to the notions which are commonly accepted 
J at the present time, and in civilised countries, 

| with regard to the Oplmlia, as to any prevalent 
in the darkest ages. With such mistakes as arise' 
purely and simply from lack of correct informa- 
tion, such as the impossibility of a serpent dying 
of any injury, before sundown, and vulgar errors 
of tfiat description, I do not propose to deal in 
the course of this paper, nor with those doctrinal 
questions of ophioiogy which seem always op& 
to argument^-* snake-charming, fascination of prey, 
the protective swallowing of young vipers by the 
parent, and so forth ; but I offer a few more or 
I less picturesque heresies, culled amongst divers 
peoples in the course of my wanderings to and fro 
] on the surface of the globe. ■ 



To those who are acquainted with the cobra di though longer specimens are occasionally seen; 
capdlo and the great square ‘ hood ’ or pair of tins twenty joints make an exceptionally big rattle, 
which it spreads by the erection of the long ribs This shedding of ‘.the rattle is in all cases acci- 
behind its head, that is a weirdly horrible fancy dental, and due to external causes, not a constitu- 
of the Singhalese Tamils, who assert that every tional and periodical function like the casting 
time it bites and expends its venom after it has of the skin. When it breaks off at the root or 
attained its full length, it loses one joint of its in the middle, there is generally no trace left of 
spine. The process of curtailment goes on until a fracture having taken place, as the thimbles 
the whole body has disappeared with the excep- are all alike and any one forms a symmetrical 
tion of the head and hood, both of which have termination to the organ. Whatever purpose the 
undergone a sort of compensating enlargement, rattle may serve in the snaked economy — and 
while the mouth has widened until the face of the its use is still involved in some obscurity — it 
reptile presents the aspect of a malignant toad, undoubtedly does not represent its owner’s age, 
With increased death -dealing powers, the exercise nor the sum-total of his manslaughter, 
of which subjects it to no further penalty, it now In many countries it is affirmed, most ungal- 
betakes itself to an aerial mode of life, living by lantly, that the female snake alone is venomous, 
the Happing of its extended sides after the manner We know that a sexual difference in this respect 
of a bat. is true of certain poison-bearing insects ; blit it 

A somewhat similar fable is heard amongst the is hardly to he supposed that such an idea with 
natives of Bengal, who furthermore declare that regard to serpents could have taken its origin 
this square-winged fiend is the only snake who from an acquaintance with a rather recondite 
refuses to be frightened away when the name of fact of entomology. That those who recover 
the king of the birds (Garnda) is called aloud in from snake-bite are subject to a recurrence of the 
his hearing, and that the docking of the vertebra* symptoms at the same time of each j’oar as long 
corresponds to the number of human lives which as the aggressor lives, is also an article of faith 
the cobra has sacrificed in former days. It is with the inhabitants of far-sundered parts of the 
to be hoped that the latter allegation, at any | earth. To burn old shoes in places infested by 
rate, is not founded on fact, as there are often | these reptiles is said to cause them such dis- 
several hundreds of segments in the backbone quietude that they vacate the spot as speedily as 
of a serpent. possible, with every manifestation of being seri- 

This superstition is curiously akin to that held ously incommoded by the proceeding, and return 
by the settlers in many parts of America — though I no more. On some "parts of the Continent, hoys 
not, so far as l have been able to discover, by the \ who pet snakes sprinkle the floors of their cages 
aboriginal Indians of the same regions— to the j thickly with powdered brimstone, wherein they 
effect that the rattlesnake acquires a new thimble j are thought to thrive appropriately. Little less 
to its rattle for every man it kills. How the J than a superstition is the belief in the partiality 
tradition first arose is, of course, uncertain ; but ' for milk with which they are almost universally 
it is one of comparatively high antiquity, mention credited, and upon which are built up ludicrous 
being made of it in some of the earliest descrip- , stories innumerable. John Aubrey, the English 
tious of the ‘Viper with the Bell.’ Matter-of-fact ' antiquary, recommends the powder obtained from 
people, as a rule, find a less romantic explanation a snake which has been caught at midnight of 
of this remarkable appendage in the indication it Midsummer Eve — not an easy capture at that 
is said to afford of the reptile’s age— one joint for hour — ‘when all the planets are above the earth,’ 
every year — which is certainly no more correct , killed, skinned, and dried in the shade, as the 
than the other, and has the additional demerit j wherewithal to procure invisibility ; and this 
of being commonplace and prosaic in its fallacy. I again, with local modifications, represents a super- 
When the little (Jrotalus is born, its tail is fur- j stition obtaining all over the world. One of the 
nished with a single tip of horn, incapable of funniest notions is that mentioned by Madame 
producing any sound by the violent vibration I La Barca, that those Mexican Indians who have 
which its owner nevertheless communicates to it ; been successfully inoculated with serpent-venom 
whenevfer excited. In some near relatives of the acquire the power of indicting a poisonous 
rattlesn&ikc, such as the gurucucu of Brazil, this bite ! 

horny Claw or nail persists throughout life with- The existence of flying snakes is spoken of 
out addition thereto. But in the rattlesnakes with the most confident credulity in Java, in 
proporJ— and there are many species of them — South Africa, in Yucatan and Mexico, ami in 
two, and sometimes three, joints appear during many places besides India and Ceylon. Most 
the first few months of the creature’s life ; then j ophidians have a habit of flattening their bodies 
and later there is probably no definite relation and even their heads when angry or alarmed, 
between their number or frequency of develop- a habit rendered possible by the loose attachment 
ment and its age, though they inay be propor- of their bones. The term ‘spreading viper 7 i6 
tionate in some measure to its rate of growth, applied to more than one species in the States 
Broods of young serpents belonging to 0 this in recognition of this peculiarity, which, by the 

§ enus which I have reared have exhibited great way, our common grass-snake evinces to a notable 
iversity in this matter, so much so, that it has degree. Flattest of all, perhaps, is the long- 
been impossible to base any calculation on headed or leaf-marked snake of Northern Brazil, 
observations of the phenomena * presented by which when enraged looks absolutely as though 
them. The overlapping ‘thimbles’ or cones of a broad cart- w heel had passed along its back from 
whicji the rattle is composed are thin, dry, and stem to stern, giving really colourable support 
exceedingly brittle, and in consequence the to the statement of the Paranese, that it rises 
instrument is easily broken off when it has in the air with an undulatory movement and 
reached the length of from one to tyvo inches, skims straight for the eyes of its disturber. The 
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ordinary viper is said by the peasantry in certain 
districts of England to develop wings when it 
grows old, and to fly around on its deadly errands 
with a baleful buzzing. It is just possible that 
the world-wide traditions of crested, wattled, 
winged, and hairy serpents may be due to imper- 
fect apprehension of facts actually observed. The 
normal method of a snake’s shedding its slough 
is for the latter to be thrown off entire in one 
unbroken piece, forming a complete cast or 
envelope of the creature, with the perfect pre- 
sentment of every scale. (This process takes 
place in a healthy reptile at intervals of from six 
to ten weeks, except during the period of hiber- 
nation ; not once a year, as is commonly supposed.) 
But in old snakes always, and not imfrequently 
in young ones from various causes, this sheath 
of cuticle flakes away and is detached piecemeal, 
large sections of it becoming dry and remaining 
adherent to the body until accidentally removed 
by violence. One can readily imagine 1 lint a 
hasty glimpse of a serpent furnished with adven- 
titious appendages of this character, and darting 
away into the bushes before any accurate note 
could be taken, might well give rise to miscon- 
ception concerning its true nature. 

After all, a winged snake is conceivable. It 
has a vacancy fur limbs, two or four ; and, once 
assumed, these might be of any recognised 
pattern or function without violation of zoolog- 
ical proprieties, such as is perpetrated by the , 
conventional representation of an angel. Nearly 
as bad are the pictures of snakes in the water, 
where they are invariably shown with ‘ serpen- 
tine ’ loops and coils thrown high above the 
surface, the neck gracefully arched in the air. ; 
I believe that 1 have never seen a picture of 
a snake disporting itself in a pond or swimming 
down a river which does not exhibit this absur- 
dity — and I keep a constant lookout for such 
things ! The best of ophidians, even the oar- 
tailed sea-snakes, are poor swimmers -a glance 
at their conformation will at once indicate that 
this must of necessity he the case. The weight 
of the body is distributed over no large area, and 
their means of propulsion are almost nil. Under 
these circumstances, it is as much as they can do, 
by dint of vigorous wriggling, to shoot their 
heads alone above the surface when immersed, 
while to elevate any portion of their bodies arch- 
wise is as impracticable to them as flight through 
the air. The snake oft mentioned, but as yet 
unknown to science, which takes its tail in its 
mouth and bowls along the ground like a hoop, 
is no greater anomaly. 

The Zunis, among their thousand snake -super- 
stitions, have two that occur to me as especially 
curious. One is, that the aura of a dying person 
will attract all the serpents in the neighbourhood, 
and that the body of an Indian who has perished 
on the ground is frequently unapproachable by 
reason of the myriads of reptiles which surround 
it. They do not attempt to eat it, but lie with 
their heads towards it, looking at it. If a man 
has been killed, they will assemble at the spot 
where liis blood fell, in like manner ; but, tl lough 
the Zunis oiler no physical explanation of this, 
they do not seem to attribute it to any super- 
natural impulse. The other runs to the effect 
that a rattlesnake will refuse to bite an unfaith- 
ful wife. How the test is applied, I was never 


able to learn ; but the unfortunate squaw who 
is under suspicion would seem to be in a 
verv awkward predicament if submitted to 
sucli an ordeal, whichever way the augury may 
point. 

Hindus of all castes agree that the body of a 
snake accidentally killed should he burned, as 
it limy have been the incarnation of -a Brahmin. 
Such, at least, used to be their creed ; but the 
Government rewards for the heads of venomous 
species would seem to have modified consider- 
ably their veneration for possible grandfathers 
and mothers-in-law in ophidian guise. At any 
rate, the collection and careful hatching of cobras’ 
eggs is now a well-known practice of the dusky 
ophiolator, who feeds the young snakes until 
they are big enough to found a claim to the annas 
paid on evidence of their destruction. A very 
mischievous error lies in the commonly-accepted 
idea that the brutal process of extracting a 
venomous serpents fangs necessarily renders its 
subsequent Lite powerless to instil its death- 
dealing secretion. Unless the poison glands and 
ducts be extirpated— and one need hardly point 
out that this is not accomplished by the mere 
withdrawal of the two grooved teeth — the dribbled 
venom, constantly forming, may easily be inocu- 
lated by the scratch of a common tooth or the 
rough edge of the exposed maxillary hone ; to 
effectually remove the parotids without inflict- 
ing mortal injury on the snake would require 
the knowledge and dexterity of an experienced 
anatomist. 

Serpents are anything but monogamists, yet 
the glamour of popular superstition accredits 
them with such enduring affection for each other, 
that if one he killed, its spouse will track the 
slayer unrelentingly until it can avenge its 
companion’s death. One of the prettiest of the 
numberless snake-stone hypotheses is that which 
ascribes their origin to the reptiles themselves. 
Certain snakes of India, on obtaining the respect- 
able age of one thousand years, are endowed with 
a jewel in the head, a stone clear and pellucid as 
crystal, in the centre of which a live crescentic 
fibre vibrates and oscillates unceasingly for ever. 
This snake-born gem sucks the poison from an 
envenomed wound in the same way as the less 
romantic snake-stones are alleged to do, the latter 
consisting usually of calcined bone or horn, or 
concretions from the gall-bladders of goats. It 
has been recently stated, in apparent serious good 
faith on the part of the narrator, that the cobras 
of Ceylon carry shining pebbles of fluor-spar in 
their mouths, to attract the fireflies at night ! 
Compared with these, the Guatemalan serpent 
which, instead of a head, bears a tulip-shaped 
flower, into which butterflies wander to their 
doom as the petals close upon them, sinks into 
nothingness. 

Without the faintest desire to rekindle the 
embers of the terrible viper-swallowing-its-off- 
spring controversy, I may mention as an example 
of that absence oi maternal affection which I 
have found invariable amongst the reptiles which 
have come Wider my observation, that I once 
discovered a large brood of new-born viperine 
snakes (jarraraccas — over sixty of them, if I 
remember uright) in a broken tauk on the island 
of Paqueta, near Rio de Janeiro. Not only had 
their mother deferted them, but she must have 
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taken considerable trouble to escape from the 
smooth-walled enclosure. 

The horns of the deer, half-swallowed by a 
python, and allowed to stick out of its mouth 
until they rotted off, have had their day, and 
would scarcely find favour now in the ‘ Anecdotes 
of Animals ’ of a provincial newspaper ; but what 
shall we say to the announcement boldly set 
forth in the label underneath the magnificent 
stuffed specimen of an anaconda in the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, to 
the effect that the serpent twists its tail around 
a tree to afford purchase for the constriction of 
its prey? Great evolutionists have assumed, and 
their disciples have stated as a proven fact, that 
the vivid colours of the South American coral- 
snake serve to protect it from enemies by adver- 
tising its dangerous character ; but to my cer- 
tain knowledge it enjoys no immunity from the 
attacks of birds, rats, swine, and foxes, who 
devour it as greedily as do our own pheasants 
and peacocks the common viper. 

But for ail that is wildly and wantonly 
imaginative, the deliberate inventions, the typical 
‘snake -stories’ must bear the palm, far and away 
above the traditions of the ages, be they poetic 
or grotesque. Why is it that the poor snakes 
have been the unvarying cause of lying amongst 
men, ever since the Father of Lies first assumed 
ophidian form? No other created thing seems 
to have a tithe part of the serpent’s power of 
exciting gratuitously and unprovoked the most 
riotous invention. What genuine superstition, 
bred of the remotest antiquity, can compare with 
the three spiders which spun threads around a 
snake’s mouth and sewed him up before proceed- 
ing to suck his blood— actually narrated in a 
scientific magazine as an instance of ‘Sagacity of 
the Lower Animals ’ ; or the copperhead that 
bit tlie Yankee’s broomstick, ‘ which, jest as trew 
as you’re there, was swelled up in five minutes 
as big as your leg ! ’ or the affectionate rattlesnake 
which backed its tail into the baby’s hand lor 
him to rattle ? And is there to be unearthed from 
the folk-lore of the whole world anything more 
delicious than the story of the prudent snake 
who, having caught a young rabbit by the tail, 
refrained from devouring him, but allowed itself 
to be dragged home to the ancestral burrow, 
where, like the ancient mariner of the Dab Dal- 
ladsy it ‘victualled free’ on the entire family. 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 

CHAPTER IV.— CONCLUSION. 

It was nine o’clock when Jack Felling ran 
breattH ess ty U P ^ ie steps of the house at Dalston. 
Burdon .< A °P enef l the door, and a glance at his 
face inforiii\ e< ^ J ftc ^ that there was no better news 
from the skfk" room ' He hurried past Burdon 
without saying a word sped up-staire‘ In 
about five minute'* he came down n 8 ain - Burdon 
was walking up ai. jd down the ‘lining-room, his 
head bent, his hancfl;, ti 8 ht ’y behind his 

hack. h 

‘Burdon,’ said Jack,' H , vou ’ ve had a b®8 8 P ul ! 
of watching; let me take ™? l t,,rn 1 - 1 ve , hat 
plenty of fresh air. You m* ust be almost P la y ed 
out’ c 


Burdon looked at him. Jack’s tone was hard 
and strange : moreover, he had always of late 
addressed Burdon as ‘old fellow,’ or even ‘dear 
old fellow.’ Then he placed his hand on Jack’s 
arm and said : ‘No, no. It’s you who are 
overdoing it. Your mind is harassing your 
body. Let me keep on watching. I ’m not a 
bit done. Go and get a good night’s rest.’ 

‘Get a good night’s rest!* repeated Jack, glar- 
ing at Burdon with a wild, haggard look, in .a 
voice that made Burdon withdraw his hand ami 
step back — ‘ get a good night’s rest ! - and the 
darling of my life lying at the point oF death — 

mur No ! no ! I don’t mean that ! Excuse 

me, old fellow. I think I am a little upset — 

and yet’ He walked slowly to the other 

side of the table. ‘So, so! There’s a— a good 
fellow ! I ’ll watch to-night. I must ! I must /’ 

‘All right!* said Burdon. ‘I’ll go. But 
mind if any change takes place, let me know !’ 
He left the room. 

Jack sank into a chair, leaned his arms on 
the table, and buried his face in them. Then 
lie heard Burdon run up-stairs, and springing 
to the door, caught the following fragment of 
conversation between him and the doctor who 
was passing the night at the house: ‘lie must 
be looked after, doctor. His mind is unhinged. 
I don’t think lie’s responsible for his words or 
actions.* 

‘Very well,’ replied the doctor; ‘I’ll see to 
him, poor fellow.’ 

Then Burdon came down, put on his coat and 
hat, lit a cigar, and, bidding Jack good night 
with a cordial shake of the hand, which met 
! with no response, went out. 

| Jack filled a glass of sherry and drank it off ; 
then he put on his hat, looked at his watch, 
walked up and down for ten minutes, stepped 
up to tlic doctor and told him that lie should be 
back in an hour if possible, went out, hailed 
the first hansom, and was soon being driven 
rapidly in the direction of the Sailors’ Home, 
Well Street. Arrived at the Sailors’ Home, he 
asked to see All Why. ‘You mean that Chaney 
chap, sir?’ replied the porter. ‘ He ain’t in, and 
won’t be to-night, for he ’s flush of cash, and has 
gone off to spend it. But I think I know where 
you ’ll find him.* 

‘ Where?’ asked Jack eagerly. 

‘Number 12 Frigate Street, Wapping. Ilopium 
den,’ replied the porter ; ‘ that ’s where them 
Chaney chaps goes in general when they has a 
few dollars in their pockets.’ 

J n less than ten minutes Jack’s hansom de- 
posited him at the end of Frigate Street. 
Wapping is not a cleanly neighbourhood : 
Frigate Street is probably its least cleanly 
thoroughfare, and Number 42 was certainly not 
entitled to rank as amongst the cleanliest houses 
in Frigate Street. 

A blear-eyed Chinaman answered Jack’s knock 
at the little door, and opened it a few inches. 
‘No can see any man this side,’ he said after 
a rapid survey of the visitor by the light of a 
dim oil lamp ; ‘ all belong honest men, sir. Foo- 
chow Joe who inakee steal the coals no have 
got, sir. Hai Ling, who get drunk and bleak 
that window, have inakee sail this marnin’.’ 

‘I’m not the police,’ said Jack. ‘Give that 
piece of paper to Ah Why.’ 
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The man read the name ‘Ambrose Bunion,’ 
took another look at Jack, said: ‘All light; l 
go catchee he and would have shut the door, 
but that Jack had slipped his foot in. 

‘ Look sharp 1* saiu Jack in a tone not to be 
mistaken. 

The man shuffled away, and Jack was left 
with his foot in the door, half sickened by the 
fumes of opium, which came pouring along the 
pitch-dark passage. In ten minutes, which 
seemed an hour to Jack, Ah Why appeared. 
Ilis eyes were heavy, and he was obliged to 
lean against the doorpost for support, as he 
greeted .Tack with a dreamy smile. Hut a 
glimpse of Jack’s haggard face seemed to brace 
him up in a moment. 

‘All light, Mr Burdon,’ he said; ‘I wibby 
what ting you wan tehee. I sabby welly well.* 

‘Do you V said Jack earnestly. ‘Tell me.’ 

All Why put his mouth to Jack’s ear and 
whispered a few words. 

‘Yes, yes, yes!* said Jack: ‘that’s it! IIow 
on earth did you guess'? Well?’ 

‘That makee cost much money.’ 

‘Never mind! Can I have it? How much 
must I pay V 

‘I tink five bundled dollar can do.’ 

‘A hundred pounds. AH right. Look sharp 
and get it.’ 

* If you pay my one bundled pounds, T go 
catchee it. A llend of my have got this side.’ 

‘Will you take my IOU?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Very well then, lie off and get it. I’ll 
write the IOU? 

Ah Why shuffled off. Jack Felling had not 
seen Ambrose Bunion's signature on hundreds 
of letters and schedules without being able to 
imitate it exactly. Accordingly, when Ah Why 
returned, lie handed him a leaf from his pocket- 
book on which was written: ‘IOU one hundred 
pounds sterling. — Amurosk Ri/kdon.* 

Ah Why examined the document and said : 
‘When you tinkee you pav my, Mr Bunion?’ 

‘ This day week,’ replied Jack. 

‘All light! Mind, sir, l talkec you like me 
business man. Supposce you no pay my ’— - 

‘Well— what then?* 

‘ I can talkce tings about you that no belong 
number one,’ replied Ah Why. 

■ Then he put the paper carefully away, handed 
Jack a packet wrapped in a silk handkerchief, 
wished him good-night, and went back to his 
earthly paradise. 

The next three days Jack afterwards described 
as the most anxious of all his life. During this 
time Ruth simply battled ou the very brink of 
the river of death, suffering intense pain, and 
almost always bereft of reason. On the third 
night the crisis came. On the fourth morning 
the doctor announced that the girl had passed 
through it safely. During the fifth and sixth 
days she shook off so many had symptoms that 
the doctor told the anxious watchers that they 
might now count upon her slow but sure 
recovery. 

Overjoyed, so overjoyed that lie could settle to 
nothing, but simply roamed about, laughing and 
rubbing his hands, Jack Felling snatched half an 
hour from his now pleasant duties in the house 


of sickness, and went down to the Sailors’ Home 
to see Ah Why. The Chinaman was not in, so 
Jack left a card. 

Just about the time that Jack Felling called at 
the Sailors’ Home, Ambrose Burdon was passing 
down the steps of the Pacific Bank in Old Broau 
Street. His face was not pleasant to look upon, 
and when from the gloom of the Austinfriars 
archway All Why slipped out and confronted 
him, it grew as black as thunder. ‘What the 
devil are you doing here?’ asked Burdon 
savagely. 

Alt Why smiled. Chinamen are impervious to 
the blackest of looks and the soundest of kicks, 
and smile upon the reception of either. All the 
same they remember them. 

‘ I welly glad to see you, sir,* said Ah Why. 

‘That’s more than I am to see you,’ retorted 
Burdon ; ‘and yet I do want to see you too.’ 

‘Yes, sir, of course you do,’ said the Chinaman 
suavely. ‘ I wantchee you settle that piecey IOU 
you give me last week.* 

Burdon looked at the man amazed. Had they 
been on the Bund at Yokohama, or the Queen’s 
Road, Ilong-kong, instead of in the heart of 
London City, Bunion’s stick would have been 
laid across Ah Why’s shoulders. As it was, he 
had to vent his rage in expletives, and Ambrose 
Burdon had plenty of this artillery. 

* Y ou — wantchee — my- settle — that — IOU — I 
— give you- last — week !’ said he slowly. 
‘Why, you yellow scoundrel, I’ve never seen 
you since Yokohama — months ago. But, by Jove, 
let *s get out of this.’ 

This remark was called for by the fact that a 
little crowd was beginning to collect near them, 
a crowd of those intelligent beings who become 
interested in the operation of a man tjdng up bis 
bootlace, or buying a penny article from a kerb- 
stone merchant, and to whom the spectacle of a 
well-dressed Englishman and a shabby Chinaman 
talking together was out of the ordinary groove 
of street attractions. So he called a hansom, and 
told the man to drive them to the Tower. 
Arrived at the Tower, Burdon took Ah Why to 
that length of river-nde terrace, part of which 
crosses the approach to the famous Traitors’ 
(late, and sat down on a bench. 

‘Now, then,’ said Burdon sternly. ‘First of 
all, what are you doing in England ! Secondly, 
what’s all this rotten talk about an IOU given by 
me to you last week V 

Ah Why smiled as lie said: ‘You memory 
belong welly bad, sir.’ 

‘ Confound your impudence ! let my memory 
alone, and answer mv questions,’ said Burdon. 

‘I talkec you how fashion 1 come England side 
two week ago, when I meet you outside that joss- 
house,’ replied the Chinaman. 

‘ And I ’ve just told you that I ’ve never 
clapped eyes on your ugly face since I was in 
Yokohama,’ said Burdon. 

‘ Why, sir !’ said Ah Why, edging to the 
further end of the seat, for there was danger in 
the Englishman’s look, ‘you come and talkee my 
one week bade at that opium shop in Wapping,* 
said Ah Why ; ‘ and you talkee my to give you 
something to kill that Led-hot Needle, and I 
give it you, and you give my a chit for one 
bundled pounds.’ So saying he handed Burdon 
the IOU. 
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Burdon looked at it. Then, with tin expression 
of horror on his face and a fearful execration, lie 
sprang to his feet, and seizing the terrified China- 
man by the shoulder, hissed rather than said : 
‘Do you mean to tell me that you gave me some- 
thing to kill that Red-hot Needle, and that I 
gave you my IOU for a hundred pounds in 
exchange?’ 

‘Yes, sir ; five nights ago,’ replied All Why. 
‘But — why, sir, I no sabby — I don’t think it 
was you -is there one piecey Englishman with 
face allosame yours?’ 

‘Why, yes, there is!’ cried Burdon in a voice 
of agony, the perspiration literally standing on 
his brow. ‘Now 1 see it all. Now I see why 
that Red-hot Needle has failed ! Say, Ah Why, 
did you tell him anything else?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the Chinaman, who was 
trembling with terror. 4 lie askee my questions, 
and I inakee answer. 11c talkee his memory 
have makee go ; he not ’member anything ; lie 
belong allosame you, and I talkee him allosame I 
talkee you.’ 

‘About— about tlie cheques?’ asked Burdon. 

‘ Yes, sir ; about all tiling,’ answered All Why. 

‘Then it’s all up. You must book it out of 
England as fast as you can. So must I,’ said 
Burdon. 4 Here -take what I have and go.’ So 
saying, be emptied a pocket of loose coin into Ah 
Why’s hand and strode away. 

Half-way up East Cheap he saw Jack Felling 
approaching. Thinking to avoid him, Burdon 
turned up Rood Lane ; but Felling came after 
him, and took him by the arm. ‘Miss Tunstall 
is on the high-road to recovery,’ said Jack, look- 
ing straight into the eyes of the miserable man. 

‘ Yes — yes ; I ’m delighted to hear it,’ stammered 
Burdon. f 

‘You ’re not. That’s a lie,’ said Jack. ‘Look 
here, Burdon. I’ve found you out. You are a 
villain — a villain of the very deepest dye. You 
are a robber, and, but for what can only be 
termed tlie merciful intervention of God, you 
would have been a murderer. Being tlie next of 
kin to this poor girl, you have, after having 
robbed your employers, deliberately concocted 
, one of the foulest schemes of murder that have 
ever been known. As it is, with this infernal 
Chinese poison, this Red-hot Needle, you have 
condemned her to weeks of indescribable torment, 
all the time that you were playing the hypocrite 
under the same roof. Now 1 have you, and I am 
going to * 

Ambrose Burdon placed bis band to his mouth, 
Jack thought to pull his moustache, a constant 
habit with him. But the next moment there was 
a splintering of glass upon the pavement ; then 
Burdon uttered one short, sharp cry, and fell 
heavily before Jack could catch him.' When he 
was raised up, lie was dead. 

• • • ■ , . • 

When the news got abroad tnat the ‘lately 
cashiered Manager of the Yokohama ^branch of 
the Pacific Bank had fallen by his own hand, the 
majority of people could say noticing too hard of 
Directors who could # visit the oversight of an 
officer so harshly. But a strong minority stuck 
to their original opinion that Burdon knew/, as 
much about the robbery as any one, and declared 
that it was to avoid the consequences of criminal 
proceedings that lie had killed himself. 


Jack Felling kept to himself the terrible secret 
he had been the accidental means of discovering, 
and it was only after Ruth had been his wife 
some months that he told her the extraordinary 
story which we have embodied under the title of 
the Red-hot Needle. 


WALKING-STICKS. 

The fashion or habit of carrying a Walking- 
stick, or some article of tlie same nature, seems 
to have existed from tlie remotest antiquity. The 
spear of the warrior, tlie shepherd’s staff, the 
club, baton, rod, or wand of office, are all develop- 
ments of the same idea. It has been used not 
only as a support to tlie body, but to lend dignity 
and grace to the individual, and as a means of 
defence. In modern times the use of walking- 
sticks has increased enormously, and to-day the 
manufacture and use of these articles arc cultivated 
almost to the extent of a fine art. But though 
popular and well known as an article of every- 
day use, very little is known about the walking- 
stick as an article of commerce — where it conies 
from, who makes it, and how it is made. 

Under the general term ‘Walking-stick Trade’ 
is included the manufacture of sticks for um- 
brellas, &c., of which ail incredible number are 
produced annually. In England- which, by tlie 
way, almost supplies the world — the number of 
men employed is about four thousand. The trade 
is rather scattered, though by far the greatest 
part is done in London, where, in the East End, 
it is carried oil extensively. The workmen are 
chiefly drawn from the poorer classes of St Luke’s, 
Finsbury, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and Bethnal 
Green, in which parishes the principal workshops 
arc situated. The trade is strictly a season one ; 
it is among the first to feel depression, and among 
the last to recover. A large number of the men 
employed earn on the average a fair living, 
especially those in the largest houses, who enjoy, 
as a rule, the most regular employment. But 
a large section of the trade pays had wages — in 
fact, in some cases it is a mere existence. A great 
quantity of sticks produced by these latter are 
manufactured in dwelling-houses, nay, in tlie 
very living-rooms, though in this respect there 
is a" gradual improvement going on. The pcoplo 
among whom this state of things exists are mostly 
small manufacturers, who work on their own 
account. In busy times, it often happens the 
man is compelled to work nearly all night in 
order to get the work done in time for payment 
on Saturday. It has been known for wives and 
even children’s help to be put to account. This is 
true when trade is busy, which is generally from 
March to November, When slack time begins, and 
continues, with more or less abatement, till the 
following spring. 

During slack periods, most of the men are on 
half or three-quarter time ; but a large number 
have practically no work at all ; this, added to 
low wages in busy times, renders their lives and 
surroundings quite deplorable. Tlie men most 
in demand 'are those with the ability to make 
samples, and the first question most employers 
put to a new workman, is, ‘Can you make me 
anything fresh?’ This is important, as on the 
freshness and variety of new samples depend the 
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chances of new and large orders. Men liave ere 
now made a small fortune out of a new sample. 
This, of course, is rare ; but it has occurred 
several times in the last ten yearn. A sample 
known as ‘Brazilian Pine* betaine so popular 
as to make the whole trade unusually busy for 
two or three years. Another, known as ‘Acacia,’ 
has been in great demand for the last five years, 
and bids fair to become a standing order in the 
trade. ‘English Furze/ dressed, bent, joined, 
and stained in a countless variety of combina- 
tions, has had a run oil the market for some 
years ; and there are scores of new samples on 
the kinds of wood I have mentioned being pre- 
pared even now for next season or the season 
after. 

The raw material from which are produced the 
almost countless varieties of sticks in the market 
is brought from nearly every part of the earth. 
There is a large quantity grown in England, but 
the bulk is foreign. To get an idea of the vast 
quantity of foreign sticks imported into England, 
one should visit the London Docks, East Smith - 
field Entrance Warehouse, No. 1, which is one 
of the largest storehouses of the kind in England. 
Here, piled from floor to ceiling, are all sorts 
of sticks imaginable : pimento, olive, myrtle, 
hazel, oak, ash, orange, bamboo, Tonquin canes, 
and a host of others, in such profusion as to 
be bewildering. It must be seen to be realised, 
by any person outside the trade. It would be 
impossible to name all the different kinds of raw 
material ; but the following are the names of the 
most important : Olives from America, Queens- 
land, and South Africa. Pimento from the West 
Indies, chiefly Jamaica, from which island from 
three to four thousand bundles, each containing 
from five to eight hundred sticks, are imported 
annually. Many of these sticks nie sawn up 
into half-a-dozen smaller ones. Myrtle from 
South Europe, and most of the countries situated 
round the Mediterranean Sea. Ash from Ame- 
rica, South Europe, and South Africa. Cornel 
or cornelian cherry from Mid and South Europe 
and some parts of Asia. This wood is very tough, | 
and was used extensively when the ' acacia 5 
became popular. Also several varieties of each 
of the following : Oak, orange, cherry, lmzel, 
thorn, Ceylon vines, supple-jacks, palm, orangiue, 
crab, birch, beech, sycamore, lancewood, ebony, j 
Amboyna, tulip-tree, snakewood, rosewood, AYhnn- 
gee, Jnmbezc, Penang, Kajah, Partridge, bamboo, 
Tonquin, betel, Malacca, Nana, Madagascar, 
Whampoa canes, bird’s-eye maple, greenheart, &c. 
The chief produce of Croat Britain are : Oak, 
ash, furze, birch, hazel, thorn, beech, crab, syca- 
more, cherry, and many other minor varieties. 
This list will show the great amount of skill 
required to become a judge of the raw material 
only. 

But though extensive, the raw material is 
nothing compared with the multiplication of 
species, which arise as manufacture proceeds. 
The reason of this lies in the fact that from 
nearly every kind of raw material several distinct 
kinds of sticks are produced. One illustration 
will make this clear. Olives for walking-sticks 
are subject to nine different processes — sawing, 
filing, straightening, finishing, staining, varnish- 
ing, pumicing, finecoating, and ferruling. In large 
houses, each process is carried out by different 


workmen. More than this — it is possible to take 
half-a-dozen olives, and, by treating each of them 
differently, to produce a corresponding number 
of sticks, which are known in the market as 
pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, Australian bay, acacia, 
and olive — six distinct kinds from the same 
wood. This is done more or less in every branch 
of the trade, especially among what is known 
as ‘Naturals/ that is, sticks made from the single 
branch of a tree. The handle is made to the 
desired shape from a piece of a thicker branch, 
which is left on for that purpose when the stick 
is cut. As it is difficult to get a sufficient 
quantity of sticks grown like this, the difficulty 
is met by joining the required piece on. The 
joint is so neat that most people would never 
notice it, or if they did, it would be more by 
accident than design. 

The other great branch of work besides the 
natural is called ‘Fancy/ and embraces carving, 
bending, inlaying, and everything which might 
be described as other than natural. There are 
many curious things made up into walking-sticks, 
such as snake-skins stretched on wood, sinews 
of large animals, sunflower stalks, cabbage stumps, 
sticks rendered curious by nature, some of which 
are of very strange and fantastic growth. The 
most curious stick the writer lias ever met with 
was made as follows : A smooth round stick, on 
which knots were made with plaster of Baris, and 
| then covered neatly all over with American table- 
covering, tlie pattern of which resembled the 
grain of wood. The edges were joined so neatly 
as to be invisible. The whole produced a very 
novel and peculiar stick, which deceived many 
experts, who, believing it to he wood, were 
puzzled at the peculiar grain. It was only by 
cutting a piece off that the trick * was dis- 
covered. 

Many pieces of very rare wood are made into 
walking-sticks — pieces of old ships, &c., beside ] 
scarce specimens of wood almost unknown, such 
as Myall wood, Australian black wood, muskwood, 
Cypress pine, zebra wood, kauri pine, deodar 
wood, ealamamler, sabicu, and occasional pieces 
of lignum vita*. The ‘modus ope ran di ’ whereby 
sticks which grow crooked are made straight is 
not generally known, and has been the subject of 
some curious speculation. AVe do not remember 
to have met with a satisfactory account anywhere 
in print, although at different times sage advice 
has been given on tlie subject through the press, 
in answer to correspondents. All such advice, so 
far as we know, has been more or less erroneous 
and absurd. The main object is to render the 
wood or cane soft and pliable ; to do this, it is 
plunged into heated sand. Woods such as oak, 
ash, orange^ &c., require wet sand ; while, olives, 
pimento, and all varieties of cane, require dry 
sand. In addition to this, a contrivance called 
‘a horse 9 is used, which consists of a plank of 
beech fwo inches thick set up on one end at an 
angle of forty-five to sixty degrees. Out of the 
two edges of this plunk, pieces are cut, to allow 
the insertion the stick. AY hen sufficiently 
heated, the stick is taken from the sand, and, using 
it as a lever, it is benti here and bent there until 
it is perfectly straight. This process is repeated 
at a later stage, which is called ‘baking/ For 
this second process, dry sand is used ; and the 
stick is not only lyade quite straight, but as stiff 
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as it is possible to make it lhe success of this 
process depends entirely upon the judgment of 
the workman, who is known as a ‘ kilnnian.’ He 
must determine how much heat is required, and 
whether wet or dry sand. If lie gives too much 
heat, the stick becomes stunned, and in most 
cases is useless, as it will rarely come straight 
after. If, on the other hand, he does not make 
it hot enough, it is liable to break in halves. 

Wet sand is also used for bending purposes ; 
but a more improved method for sticks requiring 
moist heat is to boil them in water. For bending 
canes and wood requiring dry heat, a powerful 
gas jet is used. All such work requires an 
extensive knowledge of the nature and growth 
of the material to be operated upon, and a large 
amount of skill in the process. 

The dealers in raw material and the manu- 
facturers are generally different persons ; but 
during recent years, several large manufacturers 
have engaged in both kinds of business. There 
are several kinds of raw material, such as cherry, 
orange, &c., the supply of which being limited, 
is controlled almost exclusively b}' several of 
the leading manufacturers. Among them, they 
buy up the whole available quantity as soon as 
it arrives in this country. When secured, it is 
sorted, the best kinds picked out, and the 
remainder put back on the market for sale. 

During the last decade, many important 
changes and improvements have been effected in 
the trade, nearly all of which may he traced to 
the general use of steam-power in place of 
manual labour, used hitherto. It began by the 
introduction of an elaborate system of band-saw- 
ing, to do the heavier kinds of work. A con- 
siderable saving in raw material was the first 
result, and many varieties of wood not in use 
at that time were successfully introduced. After 
this, steam-power was applied to turning, joining, 
varnish-making, and ultimately embraced the 
whole trade. 

Although greatly developing the resources and 
exteut of the business side of the trade, the 
innovation has certainly not improved the 
quality of work produced, neither has it raised 
tlie moral or material condition of the work- 
men. The rcasous of this are (1) That by reason 
of the increased keenness of competition conse- 
quent on improved means of production, prices 
have gone down, and quality also in exact pro- 
portion ; (2) That wages have declined in pro- 
portion as prices have fallen ; and (3) That 
quality being adapted to the ruling prices, the 
workmen arc satisfied with inferior results of 
their labour as compared with former times. 
Taken altogether, the trade seems quite different 
from that of twenty years ago. There is a larger 
and more varied supply of raw material, which 
in turn causes a more than ever bewildering 
variety of sticks in the market The margin of 
profit is much smaller, and very difficult to 
obtain, as some considerable credit has to be 
given. The most rigid economy prevails almost 
everywhere, and the division and subdivision of 
labour are more minute and exact than ever. 
Foreign competition* is not very formidable. A 
not inconsiderable quantity of finished sticks 
have been imported from Austria and Germany, 
at different times ; but, as a rule, the finish of the 
work is not np to the English 'market. The 


process of rofinishirig has mostly to be performed 
by English workmen before such sticks are sale- 
able here. The Austrian sticks have many 
excellent qualities ; but the main fault will be 
best understood by saying, The ship has been 
spoiled for a halfpenny worth of tar. 


T1IE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The recent eclipse of the sun seems to have been 
observed under the most favourable conditions 
by the different expeditions equipped for the pur- 
pose. The weather is described by Professor 
Pickering in a telegram from Minasaris as being 
perfect, and the results of his observations as 
satisfactory. Four immense streamers stretched 
for a distance of nearly half a million miles from 
the corona, and several solar prominences attained 
great distinctness and brilliancy. There was 
every evidence that the general condition of the 
sun was one of great disturbance, and a large 
number of spots were apparent. A comparison of 
tlie photographs taken at the various stations is 
looked forward to with great interest, and it is 
believed that the solar eclipse of 1893 will be a 
memorable one. 

An aerolite is said to have fallen lately at St 
j Louis, Missouri, breaking off the left arm of the 
’ statue erected in honour of John Brown, the 
well-known martyr to the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. It is further stated that Professor 
Jophir lias analysed the stone, and has found that 
twenty-five per cent, of it consists of an unknown 
. metal. If this report he true, and certainly it 
seems definite enough, we shall probably bear a 
* good deal more of this messenger from starry 
space. 

Ex peri men ts in freeing potable water from 
micro-organisms have recently been described in 
a German technical paper. The inquirers first of 
all reported some previous experiments in the 
; simple addition of alum to water, a single grain 
of this compound to a gallon of water reducing 
the number of organisms in ^fifteen drops from 
eight thousand one hundred to eighty. Using 
larger quantities of alum, they were able to 
reduce the water to an absolutely sterile liquid. 
Another experimenter has detailed his investiga- 
tions in the purification of water by sedimenta- 
tion, and shows that during the storage of water 
in large reservoirs a natural bacterial purification 
takes place. Here is one of the results obtained : 
Thames water before being admitted to the 
reservoir of one of the London water companies 
was found to contain in every twenty-five drops 
1437 microbes. These were reduced to 318 after 
the water had had time to rest ; and after further 
rest in a second reservoir the number was reduced 
to 177. It has been long ago pointed out that 
the water of rivers undergoes a natural purifica- 
tion, and this, no doubt, is due to sedimentation. 

We suppose that no habit has been more 
severely condemned and written against than 
that of opium-smoking. Now and then a 
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traveller has argued that the'habit is not nearly 
so harmful as most persons imagine it to be, 
and they have actually asserted that it is not j 
without beneficial effects, hi a recent number 
of the ‘Asiatic Quarterly Review,* Dr Nightin- 
gale speaks in defence of opium-smoking ; and 
as the conclusions at which he has arrived are 
the result of personal experience obtained among 
the Chinese themselves, they are certainly worthy 
of consideration, lie alleges that opium-smoking 
lias the effect of warding off fevers and of allay- 
ing their effects, that it enables Chinamen to : 
endure fatigue and perform heavy work in a 
high temperature which no other race of men 
would be capable of ; and that it does not make 1 
its habitue quarrelsome, as alcohol does its victim ( 
in Western climes, fie concludes that the more ( 
the matter is studied, the less harmful does the 
drug seem to be. If this writer’s conclusions are | 
correct, wo are once more reminded of the ad- : 
vantage of looking at both sides of a question. j 

In California there is a six-mile tramway line 1 
which connects a certain town with a mountain- j 
ous country iu its vicinity, and on this tram line j 
the curious spectacle may be seen of the horses 
riding on the cars. They first of all puli the car ' 
and its passengers up the steep gradient,* and the , 
car then finds its way back to town by gravity ; 
and as it would be a useless waste of energy for ! 
the horses to run by its side, they are uccommo- j 
dated with a small platform at the back of the 
car. It is said that when they have an extra | 
heavy load to pull up, they will frequently stop 
and make an effort to change places with the 
passengers. 

News concerning the Antarctic whaling expedi- 
tion which left Dundee many months ago has 
been received in that town. The four ships en- 
gaged in the enterprise failed in finding the 
valuable black whale of which they were in search, 
although they diligently scoured the ground where, 
according to Sir James Clark Ross, the animal 
used to be common. But seals were found in 
such abundance that between them the fleet 
secured no fewer than sixteen thousand pelts 
and a large quantity of oil. The absence of the j 
black whale is attributed to the presence of 
its formidable enemy, the grampus. The seal- 
skins are said to be of unusual si/e ; but it is 
impossible to appraise their value until later on. 
The weather encountered was most severe, and 
had the fleet been more favoured in this respect, 
an attempt would have been made to get farther 
south. 

An interesting Report upon Jade in Upper 
Burma has been issued by Dr Noetling, of the 
Indian Geological Survey. There are, it seems, 
two different kinds of jadc-mines — the quarry 
mines, which are on the summit of a hill, and 
the river mines. In the latter, the green stone is 
found in boulders in the river bed, and trained 
men dive for it. But in the hill quarries a 
wasteful and destructive method is adopted for 
winning the hard stone from its native rock. 
The rock is heated by means of large fires, and at 
night the cold is sufficient to crack it in all direc- 
tions, after which wedges and crowbars are used 
to force the jade from its bed. Dr Noetling 
points to jade as being an example of a thing 
which is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Burmese, and is almost valueless to others. The 
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Chinese will pay for a piece of good jade as much 
as if it were gold, but there is no market for it 
outside China and Burma. With scientific appli- 
ances and the use of dynamite, the output oi the 
mines could be enormously increased ; but under 
present conditions the supply of jade is likely to 
diminish. 

Some curious experiments have recently been 
carried out at Brest, having for their object the 
creation artificially of volumes of smoke, under 
the cover of which a torpedo boat can approach 
a hostile ship without beiim itself visible. The 
idea seems to be impracticable ; but it has been 
considered worthy of protection by a patent, and 
its inventor, M. Orioile, of Nantes, is confident 
of ultimate success, albeit he speaks oi ‘the 
consequences which may follow upon the dis- 
covery of a sure means of producing smoke or 
fog of sufficient stability and permanence. 1 It is 
singular that one set of warlike inventors should 
be busy upon the problem of doing away with 
smoke, while another is looking for a sure means 
of producing it in large quantities. 

Some months ago, Mr Van der Weyde, the 
well-known London photographer, announced 
that he had invented a new apparatus, which he 
called the Photo Corrector, the object of which 
was to diminish the size of the head, hands, feet, or 
any other portion of a portrait, so as to correct 
any exaggeration which might easily be brought 
about by a too forward position of the sitter with 
respect to the camera. The means he employs 
is a supplementary lens of peculiar construction 
placed within the camera, close against the sensi- 
tive plate. This lens grasps, as it were, the light 
rays composing the part of the image needing 
correction, and while squeezing them into smaller 
compass, diminishes the size of the object. The 
idea is most ingenious. • 

A new and exceedingly useful application of 
the electric motor is exhibited in the ‘Electrical 
Deck Planer,’ which has been designed by Mr 
Malcolm Sutherland, of Dumbarton. This useful 
machine has the outward appearance of a lawn- 
mower, for it is pushed forward by a double 
bundle, and has at its lower part a quickly 
revolving cutter, which, however, can be adjusted 
in height at will. The purpose of the invention, 
as its name implies, is to plane down decks and 
floors of all kinds, an operation which when 
performed with an ordinary hand-plane is very 
hard work, necessitating a cramped position for 
the labourer. The cutter in this instance is 
geared to an electro motor, and revolves at a 
"speed of three thousand revolutions per minute. 
The machine borrows its power from a station- 
ary dynamo, to which it is attached by flexible 
cables. 

The New York ‘ Engineering Journal’ recently 
published some interesting particulars concerning 
the employment of the metal platinum. Tlie 
consumption of the metal for manufacturing pur- 
poses has increased from an insignificant quantity 
iu 1880 to fifty-fhe thousand ounces last year. 
The increase is due, firstly, to the amount used 
in the manM&icturc of electric lamps. A large 
quantity is also employed yearly in the construc- 
tion of stills for the concentration of sulphuric 
acid. For the attachment of artificial teeth to 
their supporting plates, platinum wire is used 
exclusively, ami this industry uses many thou- 
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sands of ounces annually. Jewellers, chemists, 
opticians, and others also find uses for platinum ; 
and of recent years a large quantity has been 
applied to the production of permanent photo- 
graphs. The Siberian Urals have hitherto sup- 
plied ninety-two per cent, of all the platinum 
used in the world ; but now Colombia, British 
Columbia, and the United States are competing 
with Russia in its production. 

A well-known naturalist and Arctic traveller, 
Colonel Fielden, has suggested that the musk 
ox might with advantage be introduced into 
the Highlands of Scotland, where lie believes it 
would thrive as well as it does in higher lati- 
tudes. This animal is covered in the winter- 
time with a long-stapled, light-yellow wool, as 
fine as silk, in addition to its coat of hair ; and 
from this wool, stockings and other articles of 
clothing could be made, which would rival silk 
in softness aud beauty. The animal is very 
easily tamed and reared ; and Colonel Fielden 
says that they could be caught in any numbers 
in Jameson’s Land. 

Visiting cards are being made of iron with 
the owner’s name printed upon them in silver. 
These cards are so thin that forty of them 
placed one upon the other are said to have a 
thickness of only one-eighth of an inch — each 
thin enough, we should imagine, to represent a 
very keen cutting edge. 

\Ve noted, some months back, several improve- 
ments which had been made in the Welsbach 
Incandescent Gaslight, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, a * mantle * of incombustible mineral matter 
is suspended in the llame of a Bunsen burner, 
becoming white-hot. A battery of these lamps 
has recently been employed by Mr Treble, of 
Clapham (London), for photographic portraiture, 
and the light given is of such a highly actinic 
quality that it is possible to secure a picture at 
night in about five seconds. This new method 
of taking photographs in the absence of daylight 
is likely to become a favourite one, for the lamps 
give off no disagreeable fumes, aud are cheap both 
m installation and maintenance. 

Among the many methods in vogue for domestic 
decoration there is, perhaps, nothing more cosy 
and artistic than the old oak panelling with 
which our forefathers lined their rooms. Like 
many another good old fashion,* this one has of 
late years been revived ; and in houses of the 
better sort, panelled wails can now often be seen. 
As the work is far too expensive for general 
adoption, a modified process, patented by Messrs 
English Brothers, of Peterborough, by which the 
same effect is produced at about half the cost, 
is of some interest. This new panelling is in 
reality a thin veneer, which is associated with a 
'.cheaper wood. It can be screwed to rough deal 
fillets nailed to the walls ; and great variety can 
. be obtained by employing bird’s-eye maple and 
pther artistic woods in juxtaposition. « 

Coal which costs eighty-three pounds per ton 
to raise from the earth seems to be somewhat of 
a curiosity, yet that is the actual cost of raising 
from the Abram Collieries, Wigan, .a huge block 
of cannel coal weighing over twelve tons, which 
is intended for the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Nine months were occupied in hewing out this 
monstrous lump of fuel, after which it was boxed 
:/np in planks and sent by train to Liverpool for 


shipment to Boston* The, cost price quoted does 
not include the expense of transport ; und it 
quite lively that before this ‘black diamond* 
reaches its destination it will figure up to more 
than one hundred pounds per ton. 

Electric lighting, which has already become so 
common, is expected to receive an enormous 
impetus as soon as the patents referring to the 
incandescent lamps and their belongings shall 
lapse, for their present price is out of all propor- 
tion to their actual cost. The price will also 
be still further reduced if a certain vacuum pump 
for exhausting the air from the little glass lamp- 
bulbs answers the expectations raised concern- 
ing it. This pump is the invention of Adolph 
Berrenberg, and is said to be in successful opera- 
tion. In one hour it will exhaust six hundred 
lamps simultaneously, quite half this time being 
occupied in extracting the occluded gases from 
the carbon filaments. Hitherto, pumps have been 
used for this purpose which are very much 
slower in their action, and which are only cap- 
able of operating upon half-a-dozen Limps at one 
time. 

The Committee appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to inquire into the plague of field- 
voles in Scotland (of which we gave a full 
account ill Chambers's Journal of June 25, 
last year) have recently sent in their Report. 
They estimate that more than one hundred 
thousand acres were affected by the pest, and 
that this visitation can be traced back to the 
year 1888. These little animals are so prolific, 
that under favourable conditions they increase 
most rapidly ; and one cause of the outbreak is 
found in the favourable character of the seasons 
since the date above mentioned. Autumns 
have been wet, producing great luxuriance of 
grass on the hills, which afforded shelter to the 
voles ; while winters, severe enough in England, 
have been mild in Scotland. A second cause for 
the plague is found in the destruction of hawks, 
buzzards, owls, stoats, and weasels by owners of 
game-preserves. All the witnesses examined by 
the Committee agree that the above are the 
main causes of the increase of voles. The damage 
done to the pastures is enormous, the habit of 
the vole being to eat the stem of the grass (dose 
to the ground, leaving the upper part to wither. 
This destruction of pasture naturally affects the 
rearing of stock most seriously. The Committee 
are reluctantly led to the conclusion that they 
are unable to recommend any specific method of 
dealing with or putting an end to the present 
outbreak ; but at the same time they mention a 
number of remedies which in certain cases have 
proved effectual in diminishing the number of 
voles, and it cannot be said that their work has 
been altogether in vain. 

Another bullet-proof fabric is presently to 
form the subject of experiments before a military 
Commission. In this case, the inventor does not 
claim that the material will be suitable for cloth- 
ing, but he maintains that it will be useful in the 
construction of light portable screens, which will 
be quite capable of preventing a bullet reaching 
its billet. The inventor is Herr Syliiuder, of 
Pressburg. 

M. Herrmann, the well-known conjurer, has 
been writing to an American journal concerning 
the wonderful feats attributed by travellers to 
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Indian jugglers. He once regarded India as the 
A£ecctt of magicians, and he went there in quest 
of knowledge. Most wofully was lie disappointed. 
All the well-known tricks whicli have been re- 
tailed again and again, he expatiates upon. Some 
are simply travellers 1 tales ; and he never saw 
them performed. The others can be very much 
better done by many a European prestidigitatcur 
on his platform. The Indian juggler, he tells 
us, never advances, and never originates. Their 
tricks are clumsily performed, and of the most 
primitive kind. Thus ends one more of our 
childhood’s illusions. 

It has long been the custom to describe a very 
copious downpour as ‘raining cats, dogs, and 
pitchforks/ and one of our greatest caricaturists, 
George Cruikshunk, long ago gave the whimsical 
‘idea pictorial illustration. But romance and 
exaggeration have once more been outdone by 
reality. In a storm which occurred in New 
South Wales in October last, a reliable observer 
writes that ‘substantial brick buildings came 
tumbling in all directions, and the air was full 
of iron tubs, galvanised iron, and tins of every 
description. 1 Hailstones fell in abundance, and 
many of them measured more than six inches 
in diameter. They slew sheep, kangaroo-rats, 
and birds, and the dead bodies were lying j 
thickly on the fields. But the si/e and force 
of these terrible missiles will be better appreci- 
ated when it is mentioned that the hailstones 
made large holes in corrugated iron roofs. Trees 
twelve feet in circumference were snapped oil' 
by the winds as if they had been twigs. This 
terrible storm was described in all its details in 
a paper read before the Royal Society of New 
South Wales by Mr II. C. Itussell, in November 
?.ast 

A German process for depositing upon cotton 
cloth a brilliant and flexible coating of metallic 
tin is described as follows : Powdered zinc is 
made into a paste with white of egg, and is 
brushed into the surface of the cloth, the albumen 
being afterwards coagulated by a current of 
super-heated steam. The cloth is next immersed 
in a bath of perchloride of tin, when the metal 
deposits in a finely divided condition upon the 
cloth, which is afterwards dried, and passed 
through a calendering machine. Very fine designs 
can be transferred to cloth in this way, and the 
invention is likely to meet with many applica- 
tions. 

In a recent article in Cham bcrJs Journal (p. 1 U>) 
on ‘A Brazilian Convict Island/ it was stated 
that between 1884 and 1891 no British ship 
had visited the island of Fernando de Noronha. 
Mention was made of the 1 Challenger’s 9 visit in 
1878, when permission to collect specimens of 
the fauna and flora of the island was refused. 
This, however, as we are kindly informed by a 
correspondent, was done with great success" in 
1887 by Mr II. N. Ridley, F.L.S., now Superin- 
tendent of the Botanical Gardens at Singapore. 
His party, of which our correspondent was a 
’ member, stayed for six weeks on the island, and 
explored the natural history as thoroughly as 
was possible, obtaining some fifty species new 
to science, and a full record of the geology and 
petrology of the place. The expedition was sent 
out under the auspices of the Itoyal Society and 
the British Museum ; and the results of its labours 


were published in the following year by the 
Linmean Society, the reports extending over 190 
pages of that Society's Journal. A paper, with a 
map of the island, will also be found in the 
Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, 1888. 
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In the vast continent known as North America, 
tli ere still exist, though in a degraded and de- 
based condition, the descendants of a once free 
and proud people. Originally the undisputed 
possessors of their rich and fertile country, their 
inheritance has dwindled ; and now only a small 
territory remains. For, before the indomitable 
industry— and it is to be feared the overbearing 
oppression also of the white man — the Red 
Indian has been compelled to withdraw his claim 
to his patrimony. No doubt, however, the mis- 
chief has been aided by his incorrigible idleness, 
and a fatal fondness for the ‘fire-water’ of the 
stranger. But the legend I have to relate has 
to do, not with the degenerate posterity, but with 
their brave and noble ancestors. 

Many hundred moons ago, there dwelt on the 
shores of the great fresh-water lakes a branch 
or tribe of this nation. They were a brave and 
warlike race ; and dwelling in a district which 
was well stocked with bison, deer, and other 
animals, by the chase of whicli they chiefly sub- 
sisted ; and possessing other advantages by their 
proximity to the lakes, they were, perhaps, the 
must powerful of the tribes into which their 
nation was divided. They were noted for the 
coinage and skill of their ‘braves/ as the young 
warriors were called, and they were no less 
famous for the beauty and modesty of their 
maidens. The fame also of their wise men, the 
elders of the tribe, had spread through the land, 
and many another tribe envied them their firm 
and gentle governance. 

Among the young men of the tribe, none was 
more highly esteemed by its elders than Ahdeck, 
the son of the chief. Brave, handsome, and 
kiml-hearlcd, lie was the beloved of the people. 
The young braves followed him on the war-path 
or t.o the chase with confidence ; and many a bash- 
ful glance beamed from bright eyes, as Ahdeck, 
returning from the chase, passed by where the 
matrons of the tribe instructed the maidens in the 
simple aits of their nation. It was felt by all 
that when Gilehe Manito (the Great Spirit) called 
away the old chief to the happy hunting-grounds, 
lie would leave a capable successor behind him. 

But if Ahdeck was the leader of the young 
braves, among the maidens no superior was 
acknowledged to Nokomis ; lithe and agile as the 
mountain deer, her countenance— to use an Indian 
metaphor— was like the full moon. Among the 
youth of the opposite sex, a smile or a word 
from Nokomis was sufficient for a day’s happi- 
ness. lint gradually despondency spread among 
the young braves, as it became whispered about 
that the brave Ahdeck himself had fallen a 
victim to tin* innocent wiles of the winsome 
Nokomis. And who could hope to successfully 
compete with Aluleck l The trophies of his 
skill and courage were laid by him at the feet 
of Nokomis ; and the Indian maid's dark cheek 
glowed as she saw the meaning smiles of her 
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companions. But many a young brave was heart- 
sick for love of the dark-tressed Nokomis. 

Now the time came round when a solemn 
annual festival was wout to be held by this tribe, j 
Dwellers by the great lakes, and living within 
the ceaseless sound of the thundering cataract, ! 
great was their veneration for the Spirit of the 
Falls. And it had been declared by an ancient : 
wise man that only so long as an awful annual 
tribute was paid, would the powerful Spirit con- j 
tin lie to protect them. Therefore, it was the 
custom annually for the maidens of the tribe to 
draw lots ; ami the chosen one seated in a canoe 
gaily bedecked with fruit and flowers, floated 
down the river to meet certain destruction at 
the Falls. As this festival drew nigh, anxious 
depression filled the mind of Nokomis. Every 
year, as long as she could remember, a young 
and innocent maiden had been sacrificed in this 
manner. What if she drew the fatal lot? In 
vain did Ahdeck attempt to comfort his be- 
trothed ; the soul of the' Indian girl was filled 
with dark forebodings of coming sorrow. Just 
as her life had reached its goal of happiness, the 
dark shadow of approaching grief hung threaten- 
ingly before lier. As Ahdeck wandered at night 
beneath the silvery birch-trees on the banks of 
the river, his heart sickened with anguish at 
the thought of the possible end to his hopes ; 
and he formed the stern resolution that if Noko- 
mis died, it should not be alone. 

The fatal day drew rapidly nearer : at last it 
arrived. The maidens of the tribe were gathered 
around Nokomis, weeping, for, alas ! the lot had 
been taken, ami the beloved of Aluleck was to 
die ! Not to Nokomis had Ahdeck breathed a 
word of his resolve. And to neither of them liad 
the thought of flight suggested itself ; or if it 
had, only to be instantly dismissed as unworthy 
of an Indian. 

The whole tribe was assembled on the bank 
of the river. All hearts were filled with sorrow 1 
and anguish, but none thought of violating the 
dreadful custom. To their simple minds, any 
deviation would have meant ruin, irretrievable 
and inevitable ruin for the whole tribe. It was 
a splendid autumnal dawn. A blaze of colour 
was on the foliage as the warm sun shed its 
beams over the far-reaching woods. To Ahdeck, 
nature seemed to mock him. How could the 
birds sing matins on such a day ! He shuddered 
as he gazed upon the treacherous water, that 
rippled and dimpled in the early morning sun- 
light as if nothing unusual was about to happen, 
arid thought how soon Nokomis would be lying 
stiff and lifeless beneath the waves ! 

Slowly the maiden drew near the bank, attended 
by her weeping friends. She was attired in white, 
her dark hair garlanded with the rich red autumn 
leaves. The last agonising farewells were made ; 
but Ahdeck was absent. With piteous eyes, 
Nokomis looked around for him ; but lie was 
gone, and with a breaking heart, she stepped into 
the frail boat— which was decked with the gayest 
flowers that could be found — the hapless victim 
of an ignorant superstition. Th* priest of the 
tribe drew his knife and cut the rope that held 
the canoe to the shore, and slowly but with 
gathering speed it launched out into the current 
of the rapid flowing stream. The people gazed. 

But see ! another canoe has thrust out from 


the bank, impelled by a vigorous arm. It is 
Ahdeck. The ciders gaze anxiously. Is he 
about to rescue her! Then would they fear 
the wrath of the malevolent Spirit ! But such 
is not liis purpose. Swiftly he overtakes the 
canoe in which the unhappy girl is kneeling. 
With a cry of joy she welcomes him as he steps 
into her canoe ; and hand clasped in hand, they 
float down the river, cheerfully acquiescing in 
the fate that permits them to die together. 
Swiftly and vet more swiftly they approach the 
frightful fall : one sudden swoop, and it is over ! 
The awe-struck spectators peer fearfully into the 
deep dark pool beneath. For a minute the 
mingled tresses of the devoted pair are seen to 
dance on the white foam, and then disappear for 
ever. 

It is not easy to describe the effect of the 
tragedy. Accustomed to the yearly tribute, the 
tribe had callously grown indifferent to the suffer- 
ing involved. But now, the blank left by the 
death of Ahdeck and his bride made indifference 
impossible. Before the next festival came round, 
the camp was moved, and for many years the 
Falls were avoided. When they finally returned, 
the custom was never renewed. Not in vain had 
the lovers died ! 

Indian lovers, however, wandered on the river 
banks as before, and talked of the unhappy fate 
of Aluleck and Nokomis, and glancing timidly 
at the deep blue sky above, pointed out to one 
another the bright twin-stars which appeared 
overhead at harvest-time ; and told how the 
Great Spirit had taken compassion upon Ahdeck 
and Nokomis, and snatching them out of the 
cruel water, had placed them in the sky, for ever 
to adorn the bright heavens. 


SONNET. - IN ILLNESS. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Milton. 

‘ Tins broken threads of life’s all-tangled skeiu 
I will take up wli**n I am better ! ’ So 
The heart, hope-prompted, cries when that wo grow 
Each day more frail in illness, ami the pain 
Of dull inaction, knowing that but vain 
Til* attempt to rouse the prostrate powers that now 
No more their wonted active vigour show, 

As if some palsying hand on them had lain ! 

All, it may be that in life’s evening hours 
Tlie discipline is not to do, but be ; 

To know the broken threads no longer ours 
To weave and fashion ; and resignedly 
To fold the hands — that wait the amaranth flowers 
To clasp— in humble faith contentedly ! 

Camilla Ckosland. 
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A few miles north of the Tweed, in Roxburgh- 
shire, on an outcrop of trap rock nearly seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, stands 
the ancient and classic keep of Smailholm. It 
is seen from all the country round, standing, as 
Dr John Brown puts it, ‘ stark and upright as 
a warder.’ Tt has two claims upon the interest 
of the literary reader. It was the witness of some 
entertaining episodes in the early life of Scott, 
and it was the scene of his strangely weird and j 
eerie ballad ‘The Eve of St John.* j 

Smailholm, more than the site of College Wyiul 
in Edinburgh where Scott was horn, and more 1 
than George Square where he was brought up, 
is closely associated with certain features of Sir 
Walter’s life, because he, in his Autobiography, 
has recalled many graphic details of the period 
of his young life which he spent there. The 
rook on which Smailholm Tower is built is called 
Saudyknowe ( ■rugs, and near by stands Sandy- 
knowe Farm. This farm was the birthplace of 
Sir Walter’s father, and the residence in Scott’s 
youth of his grandfather, Robert Scott. The 
‘Vutlior of Waverley ’ was, as every one knows, a 
cripple— tall and strong and well built, but yet 
lame — the lameness being due to an inequality of 
the lower limbs. He had not, however, been born 
so. It was not till his eighteenth month that lie 
was attacked by some kind of paralytic affection, 
which left him permanently lame. ‘One night,’ 
he says, ‘ I have been often told, I showed great 
reluctance to be caught and put to bed, and after 
being chased about the room, was apprehended 
and consigned to my dormitory with some 
difficulty. It was the last time I was to show 
such personal agility.’ Next morning he was 
found to be affected with fever, and on the fourth 
day afterwards the melancholy discovery was 
made that the child had lost the power of his 
right leg. 

,It was in the hope that the boy, with his 
naturally good constitution, would throw off the 
partial paralysis, that he was sent to breathe the 


free air of the country at his grandfather’s high- 
lying farm of Saudyknowe. He was then about 
his third year, and it is characteristic of the 
wonderful powers of memory which he manifested 
in his mature years, that he so vividly recalls 
many episodes of his existence when hut three 
years of age. ‘It is here,’ he says, ‘at Sandv- 
knowe, that I have the first consciousness of 
existence ; and I recollect distinctly that* my 
situation and appearance were a little whimsical. 
Among the odd remedies recurred to, to aid my 
lameness, some one had recommended that as 
often as a sheep was killed for the use of the 
family, I should he stripped, and swathed up in 
the skin warm as it was flayed from the carcase 
of the animal. In this Tartar-like habiliqe ‘lit I 
well remember lying upon the floor of thg little 
parlour in the farmhouse, while my grandfather, 
a venerable old man with white hair, used every 
excitement to make me try to crawl.’ A neigh- 
bour and relation, old Sir George MacDougal of 
Makerstoun, in his cocked-hat and scarlet waist- 
coat, used also to assist on these occasions by 
getting down on his knees and dragging his watch 
across the carpet to induce the child to follow 
it. ‘The benevolent old soldier/ as Scott remarks, 
‘and the infant wrapped in his sheep-skin, would 
have afforded an odd group to uninterested 
spectators.’ 

The boy being a favourite with the servants, 
was often carried up to the crags on which the 
old tower stands by his grand father’s shepherd 
or ewe-milkers, and here first dawned upon him 
some consciousness of the strange world that 
lay around him. In manhood, when he was 
writing * Munition/ lie tells us how the remem- 
brance of those early days and the tales he then 
heard still roused his feelings and glowed in his 


Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charmed iny fancy’s wakening hour. . 
It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green 
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I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its rounds surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power. 

It is difficult to estimate the inlluences which 
such a scene had upon the dawning consciousness 
of the boy, and almost useless to speculate about 
them. Genius works out its own ends, and 
scatters its riches where it wills. Other boys 
had wandered about those crags, and no doubt 
wondered, as Scott did, at the great tower, with 
its black blank window-spaces, its long winding 
stair, its battle men ted summit, its ironed door- 
way ; and yet no strange thing thereby wrought 
in their brain. But to Scott it was precisely the 
environment in which the germ of genius within 
him could best fructify and ripen. The barren 
scene, the naked cliffs, the gaunt and empty 
tower — these, at first thought, looked but little 
qualified to excite the emotions or to fire the 
imagination. ‘ Yet,' says Scott — 

Yet was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

This ‘poetic impulse’ is indeed as the wind — we 
know not whence it cometh, or whither it 
goetli. 

If*you would visit this spot in the uplands of 
the Merse sacred to the childhood of the Great- 
Magician, it may he done either from Kelso or 
Dryburgh. It is a walk of seven miles either 
way, and as many more back. The most pictur- 
esque way is by Dryburgh, in which case the 
traveller by the Wavcrley Route leaves the train 
at St Boswells Station, lying under the very 
shadow of the Eildons. A walk of a mile brings 
you to the Tweed, here spanned by a foot-bridge, 
and giving a glimpse of the river as it sweeps 
down from Old Melrose and Bcmersyde, and 
plunges beneath the red cliffs on which the ruins 
of Dryburgh Abbey stand. And here, in passing, 
you may pause and turn aside by that ivy- 
mantled wall, which leads you along a winding 
puth between the shining boles of overhanging 
beeches, and there before you is the beautiful 
fragment of St Mary’s Aisle, which holds within 
its solemn precincts the sacred dust of Scott. 
Let ns recall that sombre September day— ’tis 
now sixty years since — when he was borne thither 
to his final rest. 

‘The courtyard,’ says Lockhart, ‘and all the 
precincts of Abbotsford, were crowded with un- 
covered spectators as the procession was arranged ; 
and as it advanced through Darnick and Melrose, 
and the adjacent villages, the whole population 
appeared at their doors in like manner, almost 
all in black. The train of carriages 'extended 
over more than a mile — the Yeomanry followed 
in great numbers on horseback — and it was late 
in the day when we reached Dryburgh. Some 
accident, it was observed, had 1 caused the hearse 
to halt for several minutes on the summit of the 
hill at Bemersyde— exactly where a prospect of 
remarkable richness opens, and where Sir Walter 
had always been accustomed to rein up his horse. 
The day was dark and lowering, and the wind 


high. The wide ehclosnre at the Abbey of Dry- 
burgh was thronged with old and young ; and 
when the coffin was taken from the hearse, and 
again laid on the shoulders of the afllicted serving- 
men, one deep sob burst from a thousand lips. 
Mr Archdeacon Williams read the Burial Service 
of the Church of England ; and thus, about lialf- 
past five in the evening, the remains of Sir 
Walter Scott were laid by the side of liis wife 
in the sepulchre of his ancestors— “ in sure and 

! certain hope.’” 

j This old abbey where we now arc, is one 
of the most picturesque ruins in Borderland. 
The green plateau on which it stands is half 
encircled by the full-flowing Tweed ; and the 
many aged trees — oak and ash and melancholy 
3 *ew — planted by bands that have long since 
mouldered in the churd^ard dust, give an aspect 
of serene awe and beauty to the place. Around 
the ruins, underneath the scattered headstones 
of the graveyard, reposes the common dust of 
common men ; but here, in St Mary’s Aisle, is 
the granite cenotaph that covers the sleeping- 
place of him who yet livetli, and shall live for 
evermore. 

But let us leave him here in his dreamless sleep, 
and seek the heights where the tower of Sinai 1- 
liolm stands. Thither, there .are more roads than 
one ; hut any native will point out the hill road 
by Mertoun Mill, and near Mcrtnun House, in 
which Scott wrote ‘The Eve of St John’ — leading 
amid umbrageous trees down to tin* Tweed, where 
it sweeps along in unbroken majesty. It is an old 
road that thence runs upwards, with deep ruts, 
and long-untended roadway, rough with stones. 
It reminds one of an English lane, with its steep 
banks on either side, rich with the summer’s 
greenest grass, long and wind-shaken, and thickly 
set with wild-flowers. Upwards it runs, now 
between high hedgerows, and now beneath the 
dark shadow of scented firs, till, after an hour 
and more, you conic out on the high moor at the 
back of Smailholm Crags, and there, before you 
in the distance, is the old tower, looking more 
than ever hare and barren after the rich penin- 
sula of Dryburgh, its rocky site led up to by 
stretches of hog-laml and stunted heath- a dreary 
wilderness, brown, desolate, wind-smitten. 

When the castle itself is reached, it is found 
to be a fall and narrow Border keep of the con- 
ventional type of the sixteenth century. It was 
built by one of the Pringles, in the days when the 
Pringles were a numerous and powerful sept in 
the Merse and by Tweedside. The tower stands 
at one corner of the courtyard, or ‘harmkin;’ but 
only a fragment of the inclosing walls remains. 
There are also some vestiges of a small chapel. 
The tower itself is intact. Unlike Bemersyde 
Tower, which otherwise it closely resembles, 
Smailholm has only one vaulted room — namely, 
that on the ground -floor. Usually the roof of 
the hall on the first floor is arched over, or 
vaulted, also ; but in Smailholm the ceiling of 
the hall must have been a flat one of oaken beams, 
the stone supports for which on each side still 
exist The tower is accessible on three sides of 
tlie sloping ascent ; but on the fourth or south 
side, its site terminates just under the walls in 
a precipice of rock, at the foot of which lies a 
gloomy and stagnant lochlet of brown hog-water. 
Beyond this, a few hundred yards down the 
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southern slope of the hill, stands the farm of ! point, with its richly-mingling hill and vale, 
Samlyknowe, which we have just alluded to as j wood and stream, all heightened by the charm 
the scene of Scott’s infantile recollections, and of old associations, and illumined "by the light 
all around are the rocks and crags and patches that was never yet on sea or land. j. r. 

of velvety green as they impressed themselves on 

his childish imagination. 

But the mystic spell which hangs about the THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 
old keep is not due either to its historical associa- T3y j. Maclaren Cobban, Author of n/ms Fate; 

tions ~ for these are of the meagrest — or to its; A Snldirmwla Gtnthmm; &«. 

immediate snrroun.lings, which ai* comnio.iplaee, i cnAPTEU xxiit.-what will she do with it? 
though wild. That spell is due to ‘Hie hve i 

of St John.’ Scott wrote this ballad in 1701) at Next day there commenced a new epoch in 
Mertoun House, and the subject was suggested Isabel’s life. Her uncle came early, as he had 
to him half in jest. He had been urging his promised, and at once opened his business to 
relative and host, Lord Polwarth, to make certain her. 

repairs upon Smailholm Tower, which was ini * Well, my dear,’ said he, ‘poor Unde Harry’s 
parts dilapidated. Ilis lordship assented, on the 1 gone, and he couldn’t take nis hard-won brass 
condition, half playfully made, that Scott should with him. To do him justice, lie was not the 
write a ballad of which Smailholm should he the kind of man that wanted to; he knew he’d 
scene. Scott agreed. Up to this time, though have to leave it— though he hoped to enjoy 
he was then twenty-eight years of age, Scott had it a little longer himself and, to do him justice 
not written anything of notable merit. He had again, knowing he had it to leave, my dear, he 
made a few rhymed translations, and composed fixed on the best heir to it that he could have 
a few fragments in ballad style ; but, under the t chosen. 1 know that, my girl, because I saw 
inspiration of Smailholm, ami his early reminis- the will when it was drawn up, and I am set 
cences of it, he struck out at once, in ‘The Eve down in it as executor. Ami who, do you 

of St John,’ a piece of genuine ballad poetry, think now, my lady, he has appointed his 

deeply infused with weird and wild imaginings, heir <’ 

heightened by the gloomy and eerie imagery that ; ‘It would he absurd,’ said Isabel, turning 
well befitted the dark superstition embodied in very pale, ‘to pretend, unde, that I xlun’t 
its verse. Never, in all his writings, did Scott know what you mean, ami whom you mean, 
again touch so deep a note of unholy glamour, ! and that I don’t now understand what you 

except perhaps in that fearful episode in * Red- j were hinting at yesterday. But I think you 

gauntlet,’ written twenty-live years later — ‘ Wan- must be mistaken.’ 

dering Willie’s Tale’— as enthralling and blood- j ‘No mistake at all,’ <aid Mr Suffield. ‘You’re 
chilling a story of the supernatural as was ever , his heir, my girl— and the best he could have 
uttered, its lurid horrors lighted up by an occa- ! chosen.’ 

si on a 1 gleam of humour that does not make the j ‘Still, uncle dear,’ persisted Isabel, ‘I would 
reader laugh, only deepens the spell of name- j not be too sure about it. It was some "weeks 
less terror in which he is held bound. Let any ' ago— was it not? — that he made that will; 
one who is fascinated with the artificial super- ; and things have happened since then : he was 
naturalism and wonder-mongcring of certain of made angry and disappointed : he may have 
our modern novelists, lay these later efforts for a ' made another will that you don’t know of.’ 
moment aside, and once more turn to Letter ‘Another will'?’ exclaimed Suffield, blushing 
the Eleventh in 4 Redgauntlet,’ and read in its | with indignation. ‘lie wouldn’t do such a 
proper setting ‘Wandering Willies Tale.’ ! thing! No, no. Ilis property is all personal, 

The view from the top of Smailholm Tower ; and you’ve come into the enjoyment of it, to 
is one of the most far-reaching and magnificent in : the tune of three or four thousand a year.’ 
the south of Scotland — from the sea at Berwick- | ‘ Three or four thousand a year /’ exclaimed 

on-Tweed on the east to the far hills of Et trick ! Mr Raynor, who had listened with interest, but 
and Yarrow on the west ; from the Lammcrmoors ! unmoved until now. 4 Has Harry made all 
on the north to the blue girdle of the Cheviots . that V 

that shut in the southern borders of Teviotdale. | 4 He has, John,’ answered Suffield: ‘coined it 

You can still enter the tower-gate as did the out of his brains and blood, you may say.’ 

Baron of Smailholm, and mount the narrow stair | Mr Raynor looked deeply envious an instant* 
to the barlisan-seat ; and though you will not j then his brow cleared, and he rose and came to 

there find the lady, ‘with maids that on her his daughter and took both her hands in his. 

wait,’ you can yet look as she looked ‘over hill i ‘I congratulate you, my child,’ said he, in a 
and vale,’ voice that thrilled" with emotion. * I have not 


O’er Tweed’s fair flood, and Mertoun’s wood, 

And all down Teviotdale. 

On your right is the Watchfold, where the beacon- 
lights wore wont to blaze out their stormy warn- 
ings, and where the Lady of Smailholm held 
unholy tryst ; and behind you is ‘ the rocky way ’ 
which ‘leads to Brotherstone,’ by which the 
vengeful Baron, ‘ without stop or stay,’ rode forth 
on his revengeful quest Standing on the summit 
of- Smailholm you can see the Borderland as 
perhaps it cannot be seen from any other given 


| been able to provide for you as I ought ; but 
] T rejoice exceedingly that it has been reserved 
! for one T>f my own blood to provide for you so 
1 nobly. That, to my mind, reflects a generous 
lustre back over Harry’s whole life.’ 
j ‘ What V saidJSijtlield. ‘ Did you find Harry’s 
life needed something of that sort, then, John? 
- But we had better not discuss it. We must 
go to the lawyer’s, m} r dear, to see the details 
of the thing.’ 

* Cep} right reserved in tlie United States of America. 
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‘I am ashamed,’ said Isabel, ‘ that we should ‘And/ said he, ‘I understand you must have 
be talking of it at all now! It seems so dread- been very much occupied too: “The queen was 
fully inhuman to be counting his gold over his in her parlour, counting up her money.” You 

dead body ! Poor, dear Uncle Harry ! I did are now, 1 believe, the mistress of wealth beyond 

nothing for him ! — nothing at all ! — that he the dreams of avarice.’ 

should shower Ins wealth on me! Oh, 1 can’t ‘Oh,’ said she, glancing towards her father 
believe it’s true ! There must be a mistake !’ with a slight contraction of her beautiful brows, 
‘ You see, my dear/ said the practical Mr ‘ my father has been telling you : lie is full of 
Sutlield, ‘he was hound to shower it on some- the subject.’ 

body — unless, of course, he left it to an institu- ‘May I congratulate you?’ said Ainsworth. ‘I 
tion ; and Harry always thought more of persons hope you will be happy in its possession, and I 

than of institutions— as I do. — But you must am sure you will spend it well.’ 

come away with me and make sure about it/ She looked at him frankly and half-sadly. 

So Isabel set out with her uncle; and her ‘You do not seem pleased/ said she, ‘ that it 
father settled down to talk of these strange and should have come to me/ 

surprising matters with Doughty, who had just i ‘Then/ said he, in his impulsive way, ‘I am 

come in. At the lawyer’s it was found that Mr very ungenerous. But 1 am glad, truly glad, of 

Suffield was right : that the will he spoke of : your good fortune so far as it is good, and I hope 
existed, and that no other was known to exist, you will be happy in spite of it.’- - ‘You are 
Unless, therefore, another will should be found going away/ he said, turning again suddenly to 
among Uncle Harry’s papers, when they came Isabel: ‘if you can spare the time from your 
to be carefully examined, Isabel without doubt packing, let us all take a walk in the park, as 
inherited all his property, with certain insignili- ! we used to do. There will be no more walks 
cant exceptions of small gratuities and presents 1 when you return from your holiday ; you will 
bestowed here and there —notable among which ' then be fully invested with your golden splen- 
was a legacy of fifty pounds to Daniel Trichin- I dour, and nothing but carriage exercise must be 
opoiy. I thought of/ 

A few days wore enough to settle the point ‘Yes/ said she; ‘let us go into the park ; but 

whether there was another will, and none being ' you must promise not to talk any more in that 

found, Isabel was, almost before she was aware, absurd strain/ 
inducted into ‘the usufruct’ of her uncle’s estate. ‘I promise/ said he humbly. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the details of Now it so happened that these two young 
this transition time. Two things only need people with the siucercht desire to he in accord 
be particularly mentioned : first, that she gave were at cross-purposes of outlook. Ainsworth 
notice at the (’ollege for Ladies that she would thought that Isabel’s fortune now made all the 
not return there after the end of the term -she difference in the world between them — and Mr 
did that with great good-will, though she there- Raynor bad innocently emphasised that conclu- 
by made herself liable to a fine of a term’s sion — while Isabel did not take her fortune into 
salary ; for she was not of those who take de- account as making any difference at all. The 
light in the drudgery of teaching — and, second, intent, therefore, of what each said to the other 
that she had a long talk with Alan Ainsworth was a great deal misunderstood. Isabel saw that 
concerning her new prospects and designs. Ainsworth was disposed to make much of her 

Alan, having heard of the death and burial of altered circumstances, though she did not appre- 
Mr llarry Raynor, had let a becoming interval bend that he thought a gulf was now fixed be- 
elapse before calling again on his friends in the tween them, and she gaily and generously set 
Marylcbone lodgings. It thus happened that he herself to make him feel that she was the same 
chanced to call on the very evening before the Isabel as before, only with greater means to 
day when Isabel and her father purposed to benefit her friends ; while all these efforts to 
travel with the* Sutlields to the seaside. Mr engage him in her interests Ainsworth took as 
Raynor — who sat alone with Alexander — at once more and more evidence that she was rejoicing 
opened the subject which in those days occupied in the new prospects that opened up for herself, 
much of his attention. Had Ainsworth heard of | lie was very foolish ; but remember he was at 
the extraordinary change in Isabel’s lot? No; heart very sad and sore. 

Mr Ainsworth had not. Not that she was the ‘ 1 do verily believe/ said she, while her bright 
sole heir of Harry’s property, and was now the dark eyes sparkled as they stepped along together 
recipient of something like three or four thousand to the park, ‘ that you imagine I am going to 
pounds a year? No; Mr Ainsworth had not turn all the gold poor Uncle Harry lias left into 
heard. And it might have been remarked, 1 a pedestal, and that 1 shall stand on top of it 
whether Mr Raynor remarked it or not, that above all the common world I have known/ 
while he made the admission Mr Ainsworth ‘ I suppose/ said lie, 1 that there is gold enough 
turned ghastly pale. . . to make a pedestal of/ 

Then Isabel came in, and said she had been ‘ I daresay there is/ said she. 
packing in view of their journey next day. ‘I do think/ said he, ‘that it is far too much 

‘And you were going/ said Ainsworth, ‘with- for one person. What can one person do with 
out giving me an opportunity / of saying “good- so much?’ 

bye”?* ‘Do?’ she exclaimed mischievously. ‘You do 

‘I thought/ said she humbly, with a fresh not seem to give me much credit for resource, 
touch of red on her cheek, ‘since we had not First, I mean to spend a good deal on myself, 
seen you for some time, that you must be very I shall have as many new dresses as I like, and 
busy, and would not care to be troubled : you have I shall get them made by the best dress-makers 
been very much occupied of late*— have you not?’ and the best tailors.’ 


J 
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* To attract/ said he, ‘ the attention of mankind 
all the day long ! ’ 

‘Well, sir/ said she, ‘and why not?’ 

‘Why not, indeed V 

‘But/ said she, ‘you are wrong in thinking 
that a woman dresses to please men : she dresses 
chiefly to make other women envious.* 

‘Truly?* asked he, in his simplicity. 

‘Certainly/ said she. ‘And then I mean to 
have a handsomely furnished flat : 1 have really 
very luxurious tastes.* 

‘Well/ said he, ‘suppose all these personal 
expenses consume one of the thousands, what do 
you propose to do with the others V 

‘ There is my father/ said she seriously. ‘Ami, 
really and truly, I confess that if it were not 
for him and for another purpose I have long 
thought of, I would rather, I think, not have 
the money : l would hand it over to my uncle, 
who has done so much for me, to whom I owe 
so much.’ 

‘You would add water to the ocean/ said Ains- 
worth. 

‘Yes/ said she, ‘it might look something like 
that. But I don’t intend to do it. i have plans 
for my father that I cannot tell you about now. 
And then 1 have a great scheme which 1 used 
to dream about before there was any likelihood 
of my giving it practical shape : I want to 
make a Home for Aged Governesses. People 
have written about old donkeys : Dickens — or 
one of his young men- wrote an article about 
them once, as you know, of course, and asked 
what became of them ; but no one has ever 
troubled to inquire about aged governesses, not 
even the parents of the children to whom they 
have been in place of parents. What becomes of 
them when they cannot play the part of parents 
any more ! I don’t know ; but I wish to make 
sure that so many as I can entertain, who have 
no home of their own to go to, shall live in a 
big house I shall provide, where they will some- 
times see younger governesses to remind them of 
past days — governesses who wish to take a holiday 
in town, or to look out for a situation.’ 

‘Oh/ said Ainsworth, ‘you would have your 
Home in London, then V 

‘Certainly/ answered Isabel. 

‘Not at the seaside, or in the country V 

‘Mr Ainsworth/ said Isabel, ‘I did not think 
you would be so dull as not perceive my reasons 
for choosing London. Governesses have had 
enough in their lives of the seaside and the 
country ; they are sick of the seaside and the 
country ; and they do not need fresh air nearly 
so much as they need some wholesome excite- 
ment.* 

‘You are bent on giving them distractions 
and excitements, then?* said Ainsworth. ‘That 
policy may have its advantage : you will kill 
them oil’ quickly.’ 

‘Really!* exclaimed Isabel, with a laugh, 
‘your misanthropy, or, rather, your misogyny, 
to-night is startling ! But you are wrong again, 
Mr Ainsworth. Sufficient distraction and excite- 
ment arc as necessary to civilised people as suf- 
ficient food — that, you must know, is the best 
scientific opinion — and my aged governesses shall 
have sufficient and no more, and so they shall 
prolong their days in the land. I’ll make con- 
tracts with all managers of theatres* 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. 


‘Why not of music-halls?* interrupted Ains- 
worth. 

‘ I must draw the line somewhere/ said Isabel ; 
‘and I draw it there. The managers, I have no 
doubt, would be willing to quote reduced prices 
to a regular, and, as you may say, wholesale, 
customer.* 

4 1 doubt very much if they would/ laughed 
Ainsworth— ‘ especially to such a very wealthy 
person as you will be known to be.* 

‘ Well/ said Isabel, ‘let that pass ; but 1 think 
I could prevail on them.* 

‘Oh/ exclaimed lie, glancing with compulsory 
admiration at her noble and charming piesence, 

‘ if it comes to that, 1 have no doubt you could.* 

‘ Then I should sometimes have Home dances. 
And you must come, Mr Ainsworth, and dance 
with my Aged.* 

‘I, Miss Raynor?’ cried Ainsworth in abashed 
astonishment. ‘1 should be delighted, but I 
can’t dunce a bit !’ 

‘Then, you must learn/ said she peremp- 
torily. 

‘ If I must, I must/ said he. ‘ When a great 
lady commands, she must be obeyed/ he added 
with a foolish and feeble touch of sarcasm. 

‘Of course/ said Isabel quietly, making the 
touch of sarcasm of none avail. ‘And/ she con- 
tinued, ‘you must be one of my Committee of 
* gentlemen. I don’t know what I want a Coin- 
| mittee for, since 1 intend to manage the Home 
myself ; but it seems to be the regular and 
proper thing to have in such a case, and I intend 
to do all decently and in order.* 

‘Oh, a Committee/ laughed Ainsworth, ‘need 
not interfere with your management. All it need 
do is to hear minutes, to propose, second, discuss, 
and accept or reject motions ; and all yea need 
do is to provide your Committee with a foom to 
sit in, and a table to sit at, the table being fur- 
nished with a buttle of water and a tumbler/ 
‘And/ said she, 4 Uncle George must be Chair- 
man of Comm i tee, and you must be Secretary. 

| — Dear Uncle George ! I should like to see him 
j ruling the Committee with his gentle rod. He 
wouldn’t say “ Bo ! ” to the greatest goose or bore, 
for fear of hurting his feelings.* 

‘And what shall Mr Raynor and Alexander 
be ?* asked Ainsworth. 

‘My father/ said Isabel with sudden serious- 
ness, ‘and Mr Doughty must be leit out of 
this : I have other things in contemplation for 
them.* 

Thus they talked and walked ; and before they 
were quite aware, they were back again at the 
gate of the lodgings. Ainsworth refused to go 
in, but he lingered over his adieu to Isabel. 

‘I suppose/ said lie, ‘this is the last time I 
shall see you here. When you return to London, 

1 it will be to the luxurious flat and the splendid 
dresses ; though 1 shall think of you/ said he 
with an instant’s abandonment, ‘as in these lodg- 
; ings and in the dresses 1 know. I have behaved 
! brutally to-night ! ’ he exclaimed in a tremulous 
| tone that startle^ and moved her. ‘ I have been 
very ungenerous ! Forgive me ! * 

‘ Oh, no ; don’t say that ! * said she, scarcely 
knowing what she said, but impulsively giving 
| him her hand again. 

4 God bless you ! * said he. He pressed her 
hand, and was gone with a lump in his throat. 
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And she thought that his feeling was only the 
teiulerest friendship, and he thought that hers 
was pleasant preoccupation with the change in 
her affairs ! 


SOME FACTS ABOUT MARINE 
SURVEYING. 

The stranding of the battle-ship Howe, and 
subsequent court martial on the Admiral com- 
manding the Channel Squadron, has directed 
public attention in this country to the inaccuracy 
of the Spanish charts. This discovery not un- 
naturally led to a good deal of ignorant criticism 
of tlie Hydrographic Department of our own 
Admiralty, which in some quarters has been 
unduly censured for issuing those charts for the 
guidance of our own navigators. How far the 
department deserves blame in this matter need 
not here be discussed ; but in view of the desira- 
bility of the vote for the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment being materially increased, it may be 
interesting brielly to describe tlie extent of the 
work carried out by our naval surveyors, and to 
give, from personal experience, some particulars 
of tlie mode in which a Marine Survey is con- 
ducted. 

The whole of the charts of British territory, 
including of course our colonial possessions, are 
compiled by a handful of naval officers attached 
to the Hydrographic Department as volunteers. 
These officers —only fifty -three in number — are 
bona-fide naval officers, who have adopted this 
particular branch of the service, and who for 
the most part join it after attaining the rank 
of Lieutenant. The elements of marine survey- 
ing are now taught at the Royal Naval College, 
GreonvVich, through which every executive ollicer 
is required to pass before he is granted the rank 
of Sub-lieutenant ; but it is not until after an 
officer actually joins the surveying service that 
he usually acquires any practical knowledge of 
the work, and the Commander of a surveying ship 
is required to train his junior officers person- 
ally. As regards the area that has to be surveyed 
by our Hydrographic Department, it is note- 
worthy' that although nearly the whole of the 
coast-line of the civilised world has been at least 
partially examined, either by British or foreign 
surveyors, yet the enormous increase of sea-traffic 
renders it essential to re-survey every coast 
and harbour frequented by shipping ; and conse- 
quently, the work is practically endless. A large 
portion of the Mediterranean has from time to 
time been surveyed by British vessels ; the charts 
of the Red Sea are also English ; and for the 
past twenty years one or more of our few survey- 
ing ships have been constantly employed on the 
coasts of China and Japan. 

The eight surveying ships now in commission 
are distributed as follows : Three are constantly 
engaged, except in the winter, on the examination 
of the coasts and harbours of the British Isles ; 
two are on the China coast ; twct in Australian 
waters ; and one in the Mediterranean. There 
are also a few small-hired vessels engaged in the 
survey of India and of the Newfoundland coast ; 
but the deficiency of officers renders it absolutely 
impossible to maintain surveying ships elsewhere, 
and this is one of the points to wliioh the attention 


of Parliament is likely to be drawn at an early 
date. 

Turning from generalities to particulars, it will 
be readily understood that the interest in a marine | 
survey . is usually greater when the area to be 
examined is new ground. There are still hun- 
dreds of miles of coast-line practically unsurveyed, 
or where the coast has been merely sketched in 
roughly. A vessel despatched to any of those 
districts has plenty of hard, but exceedingly 
interesting work before her. In such circum- 
stances the first thing to be done is to ascertain 
the exact geographical position of the starting- 
point of the proposed survey, and this is usually 
accomplished by means of very careful observa- 
tions, taken by practised officers. Observations 
of the sun are useless for this purpose, owing 
to the unavoidable errors of refraction, so that 
the position is invariably fixed by the stars. 
These observations are taken at a selected point 
on shore by means of an artificial horizon — that 
is, a small tank of mercury. Meanwhile, a base- 
line is carefully measured, one end of which is 
ultimately fixed — that is, its exact position is 
ascertained — by the star observations. The direc- 
tion of this base-line, and its exact length, being 
also determined, the surveyor is thus enabled to 
draw a line on his blank chart, and from this 
single line the whole survey of the coast can 
be continued by triangulation. But the accuracy 
of the triangulation depends from first to last 
upon the measurement of the original base-line, 
so that the greatest care is necessary at the outset. 
After the triangulation has progressed to a small 
extent, errors can readily be discovered. Without 
going too much into details, it may be explained 
that triangulation is effected by means of the 
thoodulite, a mathematical instrument by which 
vertical and horizontal angles can be taken with 
great nicety, and the use of which is easily 
learned. The same kind of instrument is used 
| by land-surveyors ; and for the Ordnance Survey 
I of OreaL Britain one or two of unusual dimensions 
were constructed. 

But to resume. For coast purposes a network 
of triangles is connected by means of these the- 
odolite angles, and the positions of all prominent 
mountains visible from the sea aie carefully set 
j down. In some cases it may be necessary to send 
ail officer and a party of men some miles inland 
! for the purpose, and a difficult ascent may have 
, to be made, as it is essential that the angles 
j should be taken from the summit of the moun- 
tain. Sometimes oil a clear day all the angles 
| can he obtained in a few hours ; but unless the 
j atmosphere is clear, the party has to camp oil 
j the hill, and there remain until peaks farther 
up the coast come into view. The sailors, as a 
rule, greatly enjoy those tenting parties, and 
welcome such breaks in the monotony of a coast 
survey, and it is at such times that the ubiqui- 
tous character of the British seaman may best be 
studied. The men drag a tent up the mountain- 
side and pitch it somewhere near the summit,, 
for the convenience of the officer in charge. 
They also have to take the necessary provisions, 
and sometimes fresh water in addition. Mean- 
while, if there is any prospect of delay, the ship 
proceeds farther up the coast and lands similar 
small parties at other points. I thus spent a 
week on one occasion on a small barren rock on 
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the coast of China, together 1 with four seamen 
and u marine servant ; and our small stock of 
water was nearly exhausted before the ship was 
able to return to take us off. That, however, 
was regarded as quite an ordinary incident of a 
marine survey. On another occasion, a brother- 
surveyor, who was also landed on a small rock 
off the coast, had the unpleasant experience of 
being made a target of by a passing man-of-war. 
Needless to say the captain of the ship had no 
notion that the desolate-looking rock was tempor- 
arily occupied ; but for an hour or more my 
friend and his men were in great peril, and only 
escaped destruction by crouching on the farther 
side of the rock while the shot and shell crashed 
against the diminutive island. Ultimately, the 
ship proceeded on her way without a soul on 
board having observed the angry and terrified 
surveyors. 

The actual sounding is perhaps the most im- 
portant work of the marine surveyor, although, 
as I have endeavoured to explain, this cannot 
be begun until al ter a variety of * stations * on the 
coast have been fixed on the chart. The reason 
is this : the position of every sounding has to be 
accurately ascertained, and this can only be done 
by means of sextant angles. Thus, suppose the 
surveying ship to be running lines of soundings 
off some previously imsurveyed coast. She is 
running, perhaps, from a point above five miles 
seaward directly towards the land. The lead is 
dropped from the bows, and simultaneously two 
officers take angles to fix the ship's exact position. 
The bearings are laid off* by means of an instru- 
ment termed the ‘Station Pointer/ and at the 
point indicated the sounding is at once ‘plotted’ 
on the sheet. This process is repeated at short 
intervals ; but it is not necessary to observe angles 
at every cast of the lead, as the vessel is kept on 
a straight course, and the speed being known, 
the soundings are divided between the points 
thus fixed every few minutes. These angles with 
the sextants, it will be understood, are taken 
betweeii the hills or other prominent objects on 
shore, previously fixed by triangulation. When 
the soundings are regular, and shoal gradually 
as the coast is approached, it may usually be 
assumed that no hidden rocks lie in the im- 


ated even by nautical men that a marine chart, 
however carefully compiled, does not profess 
to indicate every hidden danger that may exist 
There are necessarily intervals between the lines 
of souiidiugs which cannot be examined, and it 
is only in frequented harbours that the marine 
surveyor is usually able to make so complete an 
examination as to justify the absolute confidence 
of the navigator in its accuracy. All coast charts 
have therefore to be used with discretion and 
with due regard to the possibility, not of actual 
errors, perhaps, but of errors of omission. Un- 
fortunately, as 1 have said, this fact is insuffi- 
ciently appreciated, and this is one of the reasons 
why ships are constantly wrecked even in the 
trade-routes of the world. 1 must not omit to 
mention the fact that the accuracy of the sound- 
ings is determined by careful tidal observations. 
To this end, tide-poles are erected whilst the 

i sounding is in progress, and the rise and fall is 
noted for several weeks. The rise and fall is 
thus calculated ; and, as a precautionary measure, 
the sound in g> set down on our charts indicate 
the least depth that will be found at any time — 
that is, at low-water ordinary spring-tides. 

The actual production of the chart is an equally 
interesting process, which I have no space to 
describe in detail, and which taxes the accuracy 
of the surveyor to the full. The preliminary 
work, as may have been gathered from the above 
particulars, is executed on the officers’ ‘ field- 
boards.’ From thence, the soundings, &c., are 
transferred to a large sheet, kept in the chart- 
room ; and from this plan, a fair sheet is ulti- 
mately drawn. The fair sheet is sent home 
to the Hydrographic Ollice in an air-t'glit tin 
case, and from it the Admiralty engravers pro- 
duce the published charts, which are sold to the 
public at an absurdly small cost. • 

THE SACKED BEETLE* 

' lJy La.uont Gu.tME. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

Some years ago- -a good many — I was putting 
up at Shepheard’.s Hotel in Cairo. This place is 
a veritable caravanserai of travellers. Men and 


mediate vicinity : but should the lead betray a 
sudden decrease of depth, the position of the ship 
is promptly ascertained, and a thorough examina- 
tion of the neighbourhood has subsequently to 
be made. Binnacle rocks are the most dangerous 
to navigation, and by far the most difficult to 
discover ; but, strangely enough, a surveying 
ship is very rarely injured, as the constant use 
of the lead usually indicates a danger in sufficient 
time to avert disaster. 

In a somewhat similar manner the inshore 
soundings are taken in the ship’s boats. Here 
the work is necessarily carried out under greater 
difficulties, but the process of fixing the positions 
of the soundings is identical. Both ships and 
boats run parallel lines of soundings, the intervals 
between which have to be regulated according to 
the nature of the bottom and the anticipation 
of probable dangers. The boats can of course ap- 
proach suspected rocks without risk ; but as the 
ship cannot do this, she is principally employed 
when sufficient depth of wuter may reasonably 
be looked for. It is a fact insufficiently appreci- 


| women of all ranks, classes, and nationalities then 
j frequented it, and I reckon they continue to do 
i so to this day. The babel of tongues, the many 
| various languages coustantlv striking on one’s 
I ear, would have been, perhaps, tiresome and 
j wearying to most men ; but to a hardened old 
rolling-stone of a bachelor like myself the admix- 
ture was profoundly interesting. Most of tlie 
languages spoken were familiar to me ; and I 
derived great interest from studying the different 
representatives of nations who made Sheplieard’s 
Hotel a halting- place for a Short or prolonged 
space of time, as the ease might be. 

One*iuit urally gravitates in such a crowd towards 
one or two men who seem of a congenial spirit. 
Such a one I discovered in an Amei'iean— a Colonel 
Merritt. Tall w well built, and a thorough gentle- 
man, he attracted my attention almost immedi- 
ately ; a few casual words led to our monopolis- 
ing a little marble-touped table to ourselves for 
after-dinner coffee and cigarettes ; and our conse- 

* The Right of Dramatisation reserved. 
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qucnt talk cemented a friendship which 1 hope 
to improve later on in the Colonel’s own country. 
Every night we would sit out under the stars 
smoking and chatting ; and at length, after some 
three weeks of acquaintanceship, the Colonel 
related the tale to me which I propose to lay 
before my readers. But as lie told it in rather 
a disjointed fashion, beginning where the adven- 
ture concerned himself, then passing on to its 
termination, and finally winding up with what 
should have been the prologue, 1 have ventured 
to take upon myself to put it ‘ship-shape, 1 or, 
as children always ask one to do, ‘to begin at 
the beginning.’ 

It is needless to remark, after this preamble, 
that the story in itself is not my own : it is 
Colonel Merritt’s. But the shaping and fashion- 
ing of it are mine, and therefore any faultiness 
in the construction and retailing thereof must 
he laid to my charge. It is a very strange 
experience for this nineteenth century — for the 
end of it — although Edison and others have so 
familiarised us with marvels that we should not 
pose as bigoted unbelievers in any tale, however 
astounding it may appear to our ordinary every- 
day senses. Bather should we exclaim with 
Hamlet that ‘there are more things,’ &c., and 
wonder, more especially when we remember that 
Egypt was the birthplace — at least I believe so — 
of very extraordinary things in tin* way of magic 
and science. Be that as it may, this story is one 
of the strangest 1 ever came across, and as such 
I deliver it over to my readers, premising only 
that it is perfectly true — according to the Colonel’s 
word of honour — and that the reason it was not 
more universally known is that the actors therein 
were too ashamed of the parts they played, or were 
made to play, to say anything about it publicly. 

These few remarks concluded, I will proceed 
with the tale of ‘ The Sacred Beetle.’ 

The clocks were chiming midnight from the 
various church towers of tlie ancient university 
town of Bollingen. After a few moments’ pause, 
the bells of all the sacred edifices in the city 
broke out into a simultaneous clash and clang. 
It was the 31st of December 187 , and they were 
bidding adieu to the old year and welcoming in 
the new. The night was calm and clear, but 
bitterly cold ; and the moon poured floods of 
silvered light over the snow-clad roofs and streets, 
rendering the latter as clear as day, and intensi- 
fying, by comparison, the shadows of the build- 
ings and trees which stretched themselves in Hat 
black patches over the whitened ground. The 
stars twinkled brightly in the frosty air, and the 
voices of those who were hardy and bold enough 
to venture out to tlie midnight services rang 
sharply and distinctly through the keen atmo- 
sphere. 

Dr Carl von Eberstein sat alone in his study 
on the second floor of the house wherein he 
lodged, poring intently over an ancient-looking, 
yellow scrap of parchment scrawled over with 
numerous symbols and — seemingly — algebraical 
signs, while by his side and on tlie lloor lay 
scattered a number of loose sheets of paper 
covered with calculations and writing. As tlie 
sound of the chiming bells struck on his ear, lie 
raised his head as though to listen, and then, 
I pushing his documents from him, he rose, and, 
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drawing aside the Curtains, gazed out t into the 
starlit night. He was a man of about thirty-five, 
tall and well built, with fair hair, beard and 
moustaches, a handsome, though slightly wearied- 
looking face, and clear blue eyes. A very favour- 
able specimen of the German type, and good to 
look upon. 

‘Ay! ring oil,’ he muttered as the bells leaped 
and jangled in tlieir delight that a new year was 
born — ‘ring on! Do ye triumph in that I have 
discovered some grand old mystery of science, 
perchance, or do ye mock at me and my en- 
deavours ? Nay ; let me rather assume the 
former ;’ and flinging open the window, he leaned 
his elbows on the sill and allowed the pure air 
to play about his throbbing temples. The bells 
were silent now, and the little retired street in 
which lie lived lay sunk in repose. Presently lie 
heard cheerful accents approaching, mid then a 
clear tenor broke out into a song, the words imd 
tune of which were at once caught up by eight 
or ten other men’s voices, and the refrain rang 
out melodiously on the night : 

We love tlie Moon, the merry Moon, 

We love the merry Moon ; 

We greet her smile in winter ; 

And we laugh with her in June ; 

The sun’s broad face may bear the trace 
Of mirtlisomc mood and jest, 

But oh ! the Moon, tlu; merry Moon, 

We love the Moon the best. 

By this time the student choristers had arrived 
beneath tlie Doctor’s open window, and, glancing 
up, espied him leaning out. 

‘Good-evening, Professor,’ they shouted. ‘Are 
you bidding a tender farewell to another departed 
year V 

‘ Ay, ay, my lads,’ responded Dr Carl, ‘ although 
after a somewhat different fashion from your- 
selves. — But good-night — good-night; it’s time 
for bed.’ 

‘Schlafcii sie wold,’ was the reply, and with 
this cheery wish and a unanimous ‘Happy New 
Year to you !’ tlie little party moved on home- 
wards, breaking out again, as they went, into 
tlieir song : 

The little Rtars peep out, peep out, 

The little stars peep out, 

And shudder into shade again 
To hear our merry shout ; 

So let them shrink and nod and blink, 

And blush at joke and jest, 

But oh ! the Moon, the merry Moon, 

We love the Moon the best. 

The chorus died away gradually, fainter and 
fainter as it receded, into the distance ; and the 
Professor leaned thoughtfully against the side of 
liis open window, listening to the melody as it 
came floating hack to him in scarcely uudihle 
harmonics. Then he carefully closed the sash, 
drew the curtains, and strolled over to tlie fire- 
place, where lie stood chafing his hands before 
tlie welcome blaze. 

‘Happy youth !’ lie murmured. ‘Wliat do 
they care about the future? No serious reflec- 
tions, no weighty problems, trouble tlieir light 
hearts. How they would laugh did they but 
get an inkling of tlie work their sober Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages lias been this night 
engaged in. Well — let me see the result of my 
labours again, and make certain that there is no 
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mistake. Who would have thought that I should 
have discovered this old manuscript while unrol- 
ling that mummy some days ago ! And still less, 
who would have dreamed of the tremendous secret 
therein contained ! And yet it is not all unrav- 
elled ; the mystery is not yet clear ; let me see 
again.’ And taking the parchment and a sheet 
of paper with writing on it from his table, he 
drew a chair close to the fire and commenced 
comparing the two documents. After half an 
hour’s careful study, he raised his head. ‘Yes, 
the translation of the cipher seems correct How 
does it sound V And lie read off in slow, distinct 
accents the following : 

‘Stranger, whosoever you may be into whose 
hands these words may fall, know that I was the 
Priest Amunophis of the holy temple of Oiiris. 
Owing to my skill in and aptitude for the various 
sciences anti magical mysteries of our craft, I 
was admitted by our high -priest to his sole 
intimacy. From him and with him 1 learned 
much mystical lore, but in so doing I lost health 
and character — the former owing to my excessive 
toil and zeal ; and the latter to the unholy repu- 
tation of wizard, which clung to me. Shortly 
before his death, the higli-priest summoned me 
to his private chamber, and there exhibited to 
me, in great secrecy, a small, perfectly-formed, 
bronze beetle — a “ scarab.” “ This,” said he, “ you 
must enfold carefully in prepared linen, and 
deposit on my bosom when t am embalmed and 
laid in my tomb. Its virtues are, so potent anil 
so dangerous, that I have determined none shall 
possess it, and I am forbidden to destroy it, now 
that it is fashioned. Swear to perform my bid- 
ding.” I swore ; and at his death I fulfilled my 
oath. Being now myself about to die, I have 
enjoined that this scroll should be wrapped with 
me in my shroud ; and if it be the will of the 
gods, the Sacred Beetle shall, through my means, 
emerge from its obscure resting-place and com- 
plete its destined task, though what powers may 
be attributed to it I know not. If, therefore, 
thou fearest not., proceed to Pliihe, and seek along 
the river for the Temple of Abou-Symbal, which 
is dedicated to the worship of Osiris. In the 
innermost chamber are four figures, seated each 
on a throne. Under the feet of the second figure 
from the right as you behold them is situated 
the tomb of the high -priest Menhartis. It lies at 
the bottom of a deep pit, in a rock-hewn cavity 
wherein are three sarcophagi. The one in the 
farthest corner from the entrance is that of 
the high-priest. Remove the cover ; unroll the 
mummy ; and on its breast, folded in many wrap- 
pings, will be found the object of your search— 
the Sacred Beetle. Appropriate it, oh venture- 
some one ! and test its powers, be they for good 
or ill ; and blame not me, but thine own fool- 
hardy inquisitiveness, should the result prove the 
latter. Farewell.’ 

The Professor ceased, and an expression of 
deep gravity overspread his features. ‘Shall I 
take the matter in hand V he soliloquised. ‘ If 
I do, I will carry the adventure through to the 
end be the issue what it may. — But pshaw ! Am 
1 to believe in talismans with magical properties 

in this nineteenth century ? And yet’ Here 

lie fell to musing again. Presently he rose, filled 
his pipe, fetched his Bradshaw and an atlas, and 


began to map out the journey. His cogitations 
and his pipe were finished at the same moment. 
His face lightened. ‘I win have a six months’ 
holiday,’ he exclaimed briskly, ‘and I will take 
it. I will start at the earliest possible date, and 
I will get to the bottom of this affair ; and if 
there be any elucidation of the mystery, I will 
fathom it. And now to bed.’ 

So saying, lie carefully locked up his precious 
manuscript and its translation, and retired to his 
couch to dream, disturbed by visions of tombs, 
and Pharaohs, and magical scarabs, all of which 
played havoc with his bewildered brain. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

It may not be generally known that tough meat 
can be made tender by laying it a few minutes 
in vinegar. Remember not to salt fresh meat 
when frying until it is nearly cooked, as salting 
makes the juice of the meat run out, and the 
meat is not so tender. The general rule for 
roasting is to allow fifteen minutes to a pound, 
provided the file be good, and ten or twentv 
minutes over, according as the family like it well 
done or not. Perhaps few people think how 
much better a leg of mutton looks if boiled in a 
coarse muslin doth or white netting. 

Does every housewife recollect how to remove 
the strong flavour of poultry ? The fowl should 
be washed in soda-water, rinsed in cold water, 
and wiped dry. 

How many housekeepers are competent judges 
of fresh eggs or fish ? In judging the former, 
you should notice that a fresh egg has a lime-like 
surface ; stale eggs are glossy and smooth of shell. 
Firmness of the ilesh and clearness of the eyes 
are the great criteria of any fish being fre. .1 and 
good. Fresh fish also lie in a slightly Curved 
position, and never quite straight. Herrings and 
cod are known by the redness of their gills and 
clearness of the eyes. It is worth recollecting that 
salt fish is best and quickest freshened bv soaking 
in sour milk ; and that all tried fish should be 
dried in sheets of paper in front of the lire. 

Lobsters, crabs, and crayfish, when recently 
caught, always retain some remains of muscular 
action in the claws, which may be excited by 
pressing the eyes with the fingers. Shrimps are 
linn and crisp when fresh. If oysters are fresh, 
the shells are firmly closed. Speaking of shell- 
fish, it may here be mentioned that the Consulta- 
tion Committee of Fisheries in France came to 
the conclusion that the poisonous action of 
missels is due to the presence of a particular 
microbe occurring only in mussels that have 
lived in stagnant waters. It is more assuring 
to learn that such mussels are deprived of their 
poisonous property by the addition of sodium 
carbonate to the water in which they are boiled 
— a simple precaution which might well be 
taken b) # every consumer of these fish. 

Some people are not always careful to drain the 
water from vegetables as soon as they are cooked. 
Others do not kyow that potatoes should never be 
put on a table in a covered dish ; they will re- 
absorb their own moisture and become sodden. 
Before attempting to chop parsley, wash it and 
squeeze it very dry in a clean cloth. It is also 
well to know that if you rub the hands on celery 
after using onions, the smell will disappear. 



The medicinal properties of vegetables are not boils it should be poured on the tea. Experience 
always appreciated. Celery is good for nervous- tells us that six minutes is best for the process I 
ness, rheumatism, and neuralgia. Lettuce is cool- of drawing, to bring out the proper quality, j 
ing and sleep-producing ; and asparagus purifies flavour, and strength. It is a mistake to neglect 
the blood. Tomatoes act on the liver, while beets thoroughly heating the teapot before the tea is * 
and turnips are excellent appetisers. Potatoes put in it. ; 

should be avoided by those inclined to be stout ; If you rub the tea-kettle with kerosene and 
but peas, broad-beans, and haricots are positively polish with a soft dry piece of cloth, it will . 
strengthening. Onions, garlic, leeks, olives, and appear as bright as new. Tea-stains may be 
shalots all possess medicinal virtues of a marked removed by pouring boiling water through them, 
character ; while onions eaten raw are recoin- But never let boiling water touch japanned tea- 
mended as a remedy for insomnia. Soup made trays, because it will cause the varnish to crack J 
of onions, being a tonic and nutritious, is regarded and peel otf. Have a sponge, wet it with warm \ 
by the French as an excellent restorative for water and a little soap, rub with a cloth, and ■ 
debility of the digestive organs. polish with a dust of flour and a wash-leather. ’ 

Apples are also said to possess great medicinal if there am any marks, rub them with sweet-oil 
value, especially for persons of sedentary habits, till they disappear. 

Apples and pears cut into quarters, stripped of Tea is recommended for washing grained wood. L 
the rind, baked with a little water and sugar, anil Stains on cups and saucers can be removed by !" 
eaten with boiled rice, are capital food for chil- scouring with powder, bath-brick, and soap. Save 
dren. Another hint worth noting is to scald some Lea-leaves for a few days to use for varnished J 
rhubarb before cooking it. It then takes much paints ; steep them in a tin pail for half an hour ; 
less sugar, and yet loses none of its acid. Orange- strain through a sieve, and use the tea for clean- 
peel dried and grated makes a fine yellow powder ing the paint, which will look almost new. It 
that is delicious for flavouring cakes and pud- will not wash unvarnished paint. A little am- 1 
dings. It will also be found that apple and pear j monia in the water reduces the labour of cleaning 
pips when bruised impart an excellent flavour to ( soiled paint, while white and pale shades of paint 
milk-puddings. Not a bad substitute for eggs in may be beautifully cleaned by using wliiting in r 
cooking is corn-starch. In short, it may be re- the water. 

marked that one of the great weaknesses of cooks If you wish to observe method in the house in 
in this country seems to be their contempt for winter, get your work forward by daylight, to 
economising in any way. They appear to fail to prevent running about at night with candles, 
realise that it is better to begin life oil Indian- Thus you escape grease-spots and risks of fire, 
meal pudding and salt cod-fish, and rise to roast , By the way, candles should be bought in winter, 
beef and mince-pie, than to begin on roast beef They are better when made at this season, and if 
and mince-pie, and get down to Indiau-meul stored in a cool dry place, will improve with age. 
pudding and salt cod-fish. When house-cleaning, it is wise to begin at the : 

It is advisable in cold weather that we should cellar, and to give more thought to the condition 
eat heartily of substantial food and drink milk of things in that region than to the drapery of t 
and cocoa. Before boiling milk, rinse the saiiee- the parlour windows or the ruffled pillow-shams 
pan out with cold water, to prevent burning. To in the ‘spare room.’ It may not be generally 
keep milk sweet or to sweeten sour milk, put into known that masons' dust from stone-sawing makes 
it a pinch of carbonate of soda. Useful, too, is . a perfect substance for scrubbing floors and plain 
the knowledge that a pinch of salt added to a deal tables, rendering them beautifully white, 
glass of milk renders it digestible to most persons ; Tiled floors should be washed with lukewarm 
but salt should never be added to new milk when water and soap, dried with a soft cloth, and then 
cooking, as it will cause it to curdle. Unfortu- rubbed over with a little linseed oil on an old 
nately, it must be admitted that the spread of silk handkerchief, and polished. Oil-cloths should 
infectious diseases through the agency of milk J never be washed with soap suds, but washed first 
constitutes one of the dangers of the day. It has in cold water, then rubbed dry with a wet cloth, 
been noticed how the consumers of boiled milk, Iu cleaning carpets, go over them once a week 
as a rule, escape any ill effects. In short, boiled with a broom dipped in hot water, to which a 
milk may be said, for practical purposes, to secure little turpentine has been added. If soot falls on 
immunity from infection by its means. The the carpet, do not attempt to sweep it, or the 
prudent housekeeper will therefore consume only result will be an ineradicable smear. Dry some 
toiled milk. salt thoroughly in the oven, sprinkle it over the 

Not everybody knows how to preserve drawn soot, then sweep, and no trace of the soot will 
beer. Cover over the vessel containing it with a remain. 

saucer or plate. Place a couple of raisins, a little To clean paper hangings, first blow off the dust 
sugar, or a few grains of rice, into it. This gener- with the bellows. Divide a loaf a week old into 
ates the desired effervescence. Vinegar or yeast eight parts. Take the crust in your hand, and, 
should never be kept in stone jars ; the acids con- beginning at the top of the paper, wipe it down- 
tained in them attack the glazing, and this is : wards in the lightest manner possible with the , 
often poisonous. | crumb. Those disfiguring oily marks where 

Great improvement will be found in tea and j people have rested their heads may be removed 
coffee if they are kept in glass fruit-jars instead i from the paper on walls by mixing pipeclay 
of tin boxes* The flavour of this favourite bever- with water to the consistency of cream, laying ’ 
age is easily spoiled by the vicinity of any articles it on the spot, and letting it remain till next 
of pronounced odour, such as cheese, bacon, &c. day, when it may easily be removed with a brush. 
How many people know how to make tea on j In choosing dusters for your house-cleaning, you | 
scientific principles 1 Immediately that the water | will find cheese-cloths are the best, especially 
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after they have once been washed. A cloth wet 
in hot vinegar will remove paint from window 
glass ; and diluted spirit of salts will get rid of 
window-stains ; nor must it be forgotten in clean- 
ing that a rich gloss can be put on glass by rub- 
bing it quickly with soft old newspapers or tissue- 
paper. It may here be remarked that the kitchen 
window is the best of all windows for plants ; the 
steam from boilers and kettles keeps the air moist. 
Finger-marks may be removed from varnished 
furniture by the use of a little sweet oil upon a 
soft cloth. Kerosene will remove spots from 
furniture ; and stains on murble will disappear 
before the application of paste made of chloride 
of lime and water, if rubbed into the parts stained 
and left to remain for six hours, it should then 
be washed olf with soap and water. 

Metal will not prove so troublesome to keep in 
order if we only go the right way about clean- 
ing it. For example, salt of lemon juice will 
remove iron rust. Fine emery paper and sweet 
oil arc all that are necessary to keep ideel bright ; 
while a cloth saturated in kerosene and dipped 
in whiting will be found best for cleaning tin- 
ware. Strong ammonia should be poured over 
old brass to clean it, then thoroughly scrub with 
a scrubbing-brush, and presently the brass will 
shine like new metal. Stair rods should be 
cleaned with a soft woollen cloth dipped in 
water, and then in iinely sifted coal-ashes. Then 
rub them with a drv flannel until they shine 
and every particle of ash has disappeared. 

To at once heat rooms and save coal, buy a fire- 
brick about two inches thick. When the couls 
are aglow, lay this Hat brick on the top of the 
tire, when it becomes red hot, and throws the heat 
out into the room in a way that a lire without 
this simple device will not do. Should your 
house he alllicted with chimneys that smoke, it 
should be borne in mind that the best preventive 
to the nuisance is to open the windows of the 
room ten minutes before the fire is lit, and not 
simultaneously with the lighting, as is generally 
done. 

Those other nuisances -vermin in a house — 
may be got rid of in various ways. A hedge- 
hog in the kitchen will soon exterminate black 
beetles. An india-rubber plant is said to drive 
flies from au apartment. Chloride of lime about 
the fireplace, or a little Scotch snuff, will cause 
crickets to cease to chirp. A few drops of essential 
oil of lavender on cotton-wool quickly rids a bed 
of troublesome insects. Cayenne pepper sprinkled 
freely in the haunts of rats will make them leave 
the premises. Ants will not like powdered alum 
scattered on shelves, nor moths damp salt, if used 
in sweeping carpets. It is comforting to know 
that blankets and furs sprinkled with borax and 
done up air-tight, will keep free from moths. 

When cleaning hair-brushes, use warm water 
and a little ammonia. When possible, dry in the 
hot sun. Take every opportunity of putting your 
sponges in sea-water, for nothing cleanses them 
as this does. When on the subject of sponges, we 
are reminded that satin may be cleaned by spong- 
ing lengthways — never across the width— with 
benzene, if greasy, or alcohol, or borax water. 
This will not be injured by direct contact with 
iron ; press on the wrong side. 

Stuins of every description may be removed 
from silk, linen, or woollen stuffs. Mix a wine- 
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glassful of rectified spirits of turpentine with half 
a teaspoonful of essential oil of lemons, and pre- 
serve the mixture in a well-stopped bottle. Apply 
a little on the stain with a bit of silk. The colours 
of the fabric will sustain no injury from the 
application. 

Don’t despair of being able to restore scorched 
linen, but peel and slice two onions, and extract 
the juice by squeezing or pounding. Cut up half 
an ounce of white soap, and add two ounces of 
fuller’s-earth ; mix with them the onion juice 
and half a pint of vinegar. Boil the composition 
well, and spread it when cool over the scorched 
part of the linen, leaving it to dry thereon. 
Afterwards wash out the linen. 

Kid-shoes may be kept soft by rubbing them 
over once a week with pure glycerine and castor 
oil ; and the leather of shoes and boots can be 
softened if washed monthly in soft warm water 
and then oiled thoroughly. They may be ren- 
dered permanently waterproof by soaking them 
for several hours in thick soap- water. If you 
wish to have dry boots, observe the American 
plan ol‘ lilling them, when taken olf at night-time, 
with hot oats, the best grain for the purpose. 
They do not injure the leather, and preserve the 
shape of the bouts. 

The neglect of many of these seemingly little 
, things such as are here hinted at, but which are 
■ so important to the well-being of a household, 

: frequently may arise less from disinclination to 
| take trouble, than from ignorance, or forgetful- 
j ness of the remedies to be employed. 


TIIE HILL OF SEVEN TREES. 

By Reginald Horsley. 

You know that long blue hill which one <#111 see 
from Toogong on a clear day ? 1 mean the one 

on tlie top of which grows an irregular circle of 
six tail iron-barks, with a dead one in the centre. 
1 (In m Tree Hill/ it is usually called for short; 
but the literal translation of the native name is 
‘The Hill of Seven Trees.’ Well, that hill was 
the scene of an adventure, which, though it 
ended agreeably enough, yet began in a fashion 
which threatened a very different termination ; 
and indeed, if it had not been for what Foster 
is fond of calling m\ phenomenal luck, and the 
fact that I have apparently as many lives as a 
cat, 1 should probably not be here to-day to tell 
the story. 

I was out after a gang of desperadoes so 
ruffianly that their deeds threw all previous bush 
horrors into the shade. They were known from 
the name of tlieir leader as ‘ The Flower Boys/ 
and as a gang tlieir career had been remarkably 
successful, though, individually, of course they 
suffered from time to time. Eight of them still 
remained at large, and they kept the country 
side pretty lively, carrying out tlieir plans in so 
clever a manner that it was almost impossible 
to trace them, much less run them to earth. 
What became gf all the money and valuables 
they secured, or now they got rid of them, is 
hard to say. No doubt, many of the small 
settlers of the baser sort were in their pay, and 
vast sums must have been expended in keeping 
shut the mouths of these gentry. But we were 
certain that, notwithstanding this, a big pile 
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must be stowed away somewhere; and at mess, j we will dismount for the present, hobble the 
or round the camp lire, we often speculated as horses, and remain where we are till nightfall, 
to who the lucky man would be to discover the ! when we will go forward and examine the hill.’ 

. . * 1 mi i*i _ _ _ i i /i ii i ji . 


hoard. The afternoon wore on, and by five o’clock the 

One blazing hot February the gang came down j column of smoke was no longer to be seen, 
in force upon a pack of fools who had been j ‘ What about a bush-fire now V I asked, 

lucky at Tambaroora, and, disdaining the services | ‘Well/ said Foster, ‘probably it was a “sun- 

of the escort, started to take their dust down to ; downer's ” fire. Flower is a bigger fool than I 
Sydney on their own account. Things leak out take him to be if lie lit it.* 

y , i . i. .ii * i v i • i ii • i 


at the diggings, and no doubt some of 
‘Flower Boys’ were on the prowl for news. 


As the sun sank behind the ranges, we jumped 
into our saddles again, and in a couple of hours 


any rate, on the second night of their journey the reached the base of the hill, which, as you may 
‘lucky five,’ as they were called, were bailed up, know, juts out in a very peculiar fashion from 


and making some resistance, were shot down and 
all their gold stolen. It was a few days before 
the matter came to light, and then, with four 
picked men, I set to work to scour the country 

t* __ m l i •_ £ ... 


the range of which it forms part, showing a bold, 
precipitous front to the east, and sloping away 
in a long ridge, or neck, to the hills behind it. 

‘ It is useless to attempt to scale that, lads,’ I 


for Flower and his gang, for it was pretty certain said, looking up at the rugged face of the clifi 
they were at the bottom of the outrage. that towered above us. 4 We must work round 

We had been out about a week, with never and climb up the neck. — Vincent, you stay here 
a hint of the men we were after, when one day, by the horses, and keep your eyes open and your 
as we were riding rather aimlessly over a long j six-shooter handy. The rest of you come with 
flat, Foster, who was on the right, brought up me.’ And with a parting word to him, we 


flat, Foster, who was on the right, brought up me.’ And with a parting word to him, we 
his horse with a sudden jerk ami sprang to the I plunged into the darkness and made for the 
ground with a sharp exclamation. ridge on the right side of the bill. Once round 

‘What is it, Tom V I called out. the face of the cliff, the ascent was fairly easy 

He stooped to pick up something, and then j over the stone-strewn ridges, and in no very long 
ran towards me. ‘Look, sergeant,’ he said ex- 
citedly. ‘ What do you make of this?’ 


time we stood upon the summit of the spur, 
nearly half a mile from the front of the hill. 


What?’ 1 asked, leaning over my horse’s neck | Then I called a whispered halt, and gathered my 


as he came up. 
pure gold. 


Foster liebl 


small nugget of 


men round me. ' ' 

‘ Now, lads, 5 1 said, * we must search this hill 


‘Nuggets don’t grow on this kind of soil,’ said thoroughly, (lo slow, for we have plenty of time 


‘No; and diggers don’t come this way down 
to Sydney,’ put in Longmore. 

‘What do you suppose it means, sergeant?’ 
queried Foster. 

1 did not answer him, and the men fell to 
discussing the matter among themselves. Indeed, 
I hod scarcely heard Foster’s question, for the 
moment I saw the nugget in bis hand an idea 
had taken strong hold of me, and I sat silently 


before us, and the work must be well done. 
Spread out in a long line, and examine every 
inch of the ground, if one of you should dis- 
cover anything lie thinks 1 ought to know, let 
him hoot thrice like the mopoke, and I’ll join 
him. The same cry thrice repeated will be the 
signal for the rest to come up. If nothing comes 
of it all, we’ll rendezvous at this point at sunrise. 
Be very careful. The moon will soon he up, and 
then you must take advantage of whatever cover 


on my horse, working it out, with my eyes fixed : you can find. Above all, don’t hurry. — To your 


upon the distant Hill of Seven Trees. 

‘Boys,’ I said at last, rousing myself from my 
meditations, ‘I’ve a notion this hit of gold 


places.’ 

We started in an extended line, like skirmishers, 
Foster on the extreme left, Peterson next, then 


means a good deal to us. There is nothing to | myself, while Longmore took up his position on 
stick up in this direction ; so, if Flower and his j the right. 

gang have passed over this ground — and we will , For some time we worked on without result, 
assume they have — there is every likelihood that ' and not a sound broke the stillness of the night, 
the nugget has been dropped by one of them on j Then, suddenly, from the left came the mournful 
the way to their lair, wherever that may he.’ notes of the mopoke, thrice repeated. 

‘I wish I knew,’ interrupted Peterson fervently. | ‘Confound it!’ I thought. ‘I wish the signal 
‘ Well,’ I went on, ‘if we have decent luck, you j hud come from the other side. One can never 
will know before to-morrow morning.’ ; trust Tom Foster except in a light.’ 

‘ How ?’ ‘ Why V ‘ What do you mean V cried j However, there was no help for it, and I turned 

the men. and made my way in the direction of the sound, 

‘Look !’ I answered, pointing to the bill, from , wondering what mare’s-nest Foster lmd discovered, 
the summit of which curled upwards a thin, 1 and grumbling generally, when all at once the 


very thin column of smoke, so faint as to he ' ground seemed to glide from under me, and the 
almost invisible in the shimmering distance. 1 next moment I felt myself falling, falling, falling, 
‘ Bush-fire beginning,’ said Longmore. , through what seemed in the pitchy darkness an 

‘It may be so,’ I acquiesced; ‘but remember, infinity of space. Instantly the horrifying thought 
this is an out-of-the-way place, and that smoke shot through my brain, ‘ I have gone oyer the 
may have another origin.’ j edge of the cliff and then I plunged violently 

‘ Flower is too good a bushman to light a fire j into a thick shrub, rolled out of it, and was off 


where it could be seen,’ argued Foster. 

‘Hope for the best,’ I returned. ‘At all 
events, it can do no barm to reconnoitre. We 


again, crashing through bushes and saplings, 
grasping wildly right and left, and clutching 
madly at whatever came in my way, till at length 


are much too far off to have been observed, so j my headlong course was arrested by some hal'd 
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object, against which I came sideways with a | 
fearful thump, which nearly knocked all the 
remaining breath out of my body. Then, as I 
felt myself slipping away again, 1 made a desperate 
effort to recover myself, and flung my arms round 
the opportune obstacle which had arrested my 
fall, while at the same moment a large piece of j 
rock, dislodged by my struggles, went whirling 1 
into the air, struck a ledge immediately below, 
rebounded off, and thundered down the side of 
the steep, while I hung on to my friendly support 
with a tenacity born more of terror than of neces- ! 
sity. But there is some excuse for a man who has 
fallen 1 don’t know how many feet through space, 
and then rolled I don’t know how many more 
down a rough mountain side. 

Presently, however, I began to collect my scat- 
tered senses, and then I saw that 1 was cling- 
ing to the trunk of a sassafras tree, which grew 
out and made a convenient angle, into which I 
had fallen, and but for which I should doubtless 
have gone the way of the rock. While my arms 
clung to the tree, my body lay stretched <>n a 
small projecting ledge, so that I soon realised 
that all danger was over for the time being, and, j 
loosening my grip of the tree, felt myself all over, 
and stretched my legs to see if any bones were ' 
broken. No. I was badly bruised and shaken, 1 
but otherwise quite unhurt. ai:»l F took «*t fresh 
grip of the tree, intending to haul myself up into 
a more comfortable position, when in an instant 
1 stiffened into immobility, and lay as still as a 
snake in the sand, my face buried in my arms, 
lest the sound of my breathing should betray 
me. .And this was the reason. Immediately below 
me I heard rough voices conversing together in 
low tones, and evidently not more than a few feet 
away. ! 

For a moment 1 lay and listened, as from 
beneath came up a muttered conversation. ! 

‘ Wot d’yer reckon it wuz, Bill ? Wallaby V ! 

‘Wallaby be blowed !* answered Bill, ‘it was 
a great junk of rock. 1 see it strike the ledge 
’ere and go over. It just missed my head/ 

‘ I wish it had been one of them troopers, 1 
said a third voice with heartfelt emphasis. 

A fourth voice added a word or two which 
I failed to catch, and then the first speaker 
exclaimed with a fierce oath : ‘ Well, it ’s all right, 
anyway. Whatever it was, lie/, gone to the ' 
bottom long ago. I’m going to turn in again. 1 I 

Then for a moment there was a slni ftiing of feet, 
and afterwards silence, profound and enduring. 

I lay as quiet as a mouse, my eyes fixed 
upon a silver streak that touched a low bank of 
clouds somewhere in the sky. The moon was ; 
rising, and when once she was up, 1 should know . 
better what to do. 

Just then a spasm of dismay seized me. Foster, ! 
having given the signal, would naturally be ! 
waiting for me. What if, finding l did not join ! 
him, lie should coo-ee I He was ass enough to j 
do it ; and if he did, good-bye to all chance of! 
coming unawares upon my game below. It was 
scarcely likely my men had not noticed the noise j 
I made in falling, but 1 could only hope the same 
idea had occurred to them as to the fellows under- 
neath — namely, that a rock had been dislodged 
from its bed. I felt thankful I had not cried out 
as I fell. Profound stillness reigned, however, 
and I concluded that either Foster was showing 


a most unusual discretion, or that he had fallen 
in with Longmore or Peterson, both of whom 
knew better than to give any indication of their 
whereabouts. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and the silver 
fringe on the cloud-bank grew more intensely 
brilliant, and at last a magnificent full-orbed 
moon sailed majestically into the sky, shining 
with such radiance that one might have supposed 
it to be day. J gazed about me in astonishment. 
From the ledge on which I lay I could see that 
I had fallen down one side of a great chasm, a 
hundred feet wide, which apparently clove the 
Hill of Seven Trees in two. 

Having taken a broad survey of my position, 
I began to examine the immediate vicinity. 1 
found that I lay on a narrow out-jutting rock 
about six feet wide, down the sloping side of 
which 1 must inevitably have slidden had I not 
gra>ped the tree in time. Immediately below me 
was a ledge about fourteen feet long, and on this, 
I at once concluded, had stood the men whose 
voices I had heard. But where were they now ? 
That was the puzzle. Just then, 1 heard a curious 
sound, and craned my neck over the rock as far 
as l could. But its surface slanted so peculiarly 
that still I could see nothing hut the ledge. 
Again the sound was repeated — this time an 
unmistakable snore. 

‘All, there they are,’ I said to myself; ‘sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just.’ But where ? On the 
ledge, under the shelter of my rock ? Or — ah ! 
I had it. The truth flashed upon me in a 
moment. There was a cave or hole in the side 
of the gully, and they were in it. How could 
1 get down to the ledge ? I leaned over still 
farther. Yes, it could be done. It was only a 
drop of six feet or so, the tree grew out over 
the ledge, and if 1 swung on to that, lgy feet 
would almo>t touch the rock. 

At that moment, while my head still hung 
over the etlge of the rock, there was a sudden 
movement beneath me, and a burly ruffian 
stepped on to the platform and stood in the 
clear moonlight looking about him. I am used 
to surprises, and I kept quiet, though my heart 
thumped so violently against my ribs that it 
seemed to me he could not fail to hear it. How- 
ever, he stood still and made no sign. So close 
was he that l could have knocked off his cap 
by stretching out my arm. Had he looked up, 
he must have seen me ; but he did not, and as 
I lay breathless, motionless, rigid as the rock 
upon which 1 was stretched, I heard him solilo- 
quise : ‘What's the use of keeping this con- 
founded watch? There’s nobody round. I’m 
going to turn in like the rest of ’em.* 

Ail the time I was rapidly forming a plan of 
action, while one hand stole silently to my hip, 
where my second revolver reposed in its case. 
My first had gone goodness knows where when 
I left Hie top of the hill behind me. Presently 
I had the weapon out, and extending my arm 
far over the edge of the rock, l held it within 
a foot of the bushranger’s head. lie yawned 
and turned in hi*f tracks to go back to the hole, 
and, turning, looked straight down the gleaming 
barrel. It was all over in an indescribably short 
space of time. Astounded at the unexpected 
sight, and anticipating nothing less than instant 
death, the man stepped backwards mechanically. 
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One foot went over the ledge, and then, throwing 
up his arms, he fell with a shrill shriek into the 
gloomy depths below. 

I had not anticipated so sudden and terrible 
a result, but I had no time to take in the 
horror of it all. The situation was instinct 
with danger, and I braced myself to face it. 
So thrusting my revolver into my bolt, I 
grasped the tree, swung myself silently down, 
and drawing again, stood prepared for what- 
ever might follow. I stood on the platform 
about two feet from the mouth of a great 
hole in the mountain side, into which I could 
not sec for a wall of rock which projected be- 
tween me and it. But as I stood, a voice came 
from within in sleepy tones : ‘ What ’s up, Bill ? 
Another rock V 

I did not answer, and the voice continued : 
‘Bill! I say, Bill !’ Judging it unsafe to keep 
silence any longer, I answered in a gruff whisper : 
‘Wot?’ 

‘ Did yer call V 

‘No; it was a curlew.* And fortunately the 
weird wailing scream of that bird rang out on 
the air as 1 spoke. 

‘That’s all right, then/ growled the voice, and 
silence fell once more. 

I allowed a minute or two to elapse, and then 
wormed my way round the rock and looked upon 
a strange scene. 

In front of me was a vast hole, one of those 
natural excavations so common in the moun- 
tains, a place altogether about the size of an 
ordinary room, with a wide floor, and a roof 
sloping away to a narrow angle at the back. On 
the floor was a fire of logs, which had recently 
been replenished, and no doubt the smoke issuing 
from this hole, unobserved by the ru Ilians, had 
been tljat seen by us in the afternoon. Two men 
lay on the ground, sleeping heavily and snoring 
loudly ; while a third sat warming his hands over 
the blaze, his back turned to the entrance, and 
evidently quite unsuspicious. 

I made up my mind at once, and strode into 
the cave without any attempt at concealmcnX, 
for I felt that I had the game in my hands now. 
The fellow heard me coming, of course. ‘Hullo, 
6111!* lie grunted without looking round. ‘Had 
enough watching ? I told yer there was nothing 
up. Her a sup of this and turn in.’ And he 
stretched out his hand to a bottle, to which lie 
had evidently been paying close attention. ‘ Take 
a sup afore yer lie down/ he reiterated ; 
and then, as he turned his head and saw me : 

‘Why, what the? Here- wake up, Ned! 

Wake up, Chicken ! * he cried, and springing to 
his feet, he plucked his revolver from his belt. 


‘Throw up your hands!’ I shouted, covering 
him. 

For answer he rushed at me, firing as he came. 
His bullet grazed my cheek, and I felt a sharp 
stinging pain, as if a red-hot wire had been 
drawn across it. In another moment we should 
have been in grips, when I pulled the trigger. 
The ball took him Rarely between the eyes, 
ahd he fell in a heap at my feet. ' Not a second 
elapsed before I .had my pistol pointed at the 
others. 

‘Throw up your hands!* I cried. ‘Throw 
’em up!* I repeated savagely, as one fellow’s 
hand stole to his belt. ‘ Up with ’em, or I fire.’ 


| They dared not ^resist, for I had the drop on 
them, and they knew it. 

‘Now, throw your barkers on the ground and 
stand up/ They did so. ‘Now your knives. 
Right. Kick them over here.’ And at last 
they stood there, as hangdog a couple of ruflians 
as you would wish to see, but defenceless. 

‘We’re done this time, Chicken/ said Ned 
with an oath. 

‘ Ves/ 1 said, ‘you are * r so you’d best be quiet. 
Are there any more of you about?’ 

‘ No/ growled the Chicken. 

‘Where’s Flower, then?’ I asked. 

‘Where yon won’t find him/ said Ned. 

‘You keep a civil tongue in your head/ I 
retorted. — 4 Ned, you pick up that hit of rope 
and tie the Chicken’s hands behind his back, and 
if you don’t get it done before I count ten, I ’ll 
blow } f oiir ugly head off.- Quick, now ! ’ 

With a savage snarl Ned obeyed ; and as lie 
tied the last knot, I slipped a pair of handcuffs 
over his wrists before he had time to realise 
what I was about, whipped a turn of the rope 
around his waist ; and then, as the two of them 
hmke into a torrent of fearful curses, I searched 
the cave thoroughly without finding anything for 
my pains. 

‘Shut up !’ I said, faking the slack end of the 
rope in my hand. ‘ Keep your breath till you 
get to Sydney. You'll want it all then. And 
now, march ! ’ 

‘Where to?’ growled the front fellow. 

‘ Down the gully. You lead me to the face 
of the hill.-- And mark me, if you attempt to 
play any tricks, you’ll get a mighty short shrift. 
On you go/ 

They started in sullen silence, and once on the 
ledge outside, walked to the left, where, hidden 
in the shadow of the great boulder, was a narrow 
track. 

4 There ain’t no way down as I knows on,’ said 
the Chicken looking back. 

‘Then lead up to the top/ I answered, ‘and 
we’ll get down by the neck.’ 

The}' went on,, forcing their way through the 
shrubs and undergrowth, and clambering over 
rocks and fallen trees with a good deal of diffi- 
culty in their helpless condition, while I followed 
behind like a slave-driver, only with something 
much more convincing than a whip in my hand. 
Just as we got to the top of the gully there was 
a sudden loud coo-ee close by. 

‘ Foster at last/ 1 thought." ‘ Coo-ee ! * I shouted 
in return, and then, ‘Hurry up, boys! I’ve got 
’em.’ 

There was a cry of astonishment, and my men 
came running up together, all pressing round to 
shake me by the hand. 

‘Well, I’m blowed! 1 said Foster. ‘How did 
you manage it? We had given you up for lost, 
as, after we struck the edge of the gully, we all 
agreed you must have fallen over.* 

‘Well, and so I did/ I answered cheerfully; 
‘and that’s the way I manage* 1 it.’ And I told 
i them my story. 

| ‘ By gum ! ’ said Foster again when I had 

finished, ‘if your luck isn’t phenomenal !’ 

‘But, Tom/ I interrupted, ‘what made you 
give the signal ?’ 

‘I heard something/ he replied; ‘but it was 
only a rock wallaby on the go. 
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‘Ah! 1 thought as much,’ said I, laughing. 
‘Well, I forgive you any way, for unless you 
had hooted, 1 might never have had that lucky 
tumble into the gully.* 

‘But did you find anything?* asked Longmorc. 

‘Nothing,* I answered. ‘I expect the hoard 
is somewhere else, and Flower and the others 
are alongside it. — Isn’t that so, Chicken V 

But the Chicken preserved a disdainful silence. 

As we were talking, we were standing within 
the circle of trees which gives the hill its name, 
and Peterson was leaning against the dead tree, 
standing on one of its giant roots. As he was 
filling his pipe, lie dropped his pouch, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise as he stooped to pick 
it up. 

‘What’s wrong?’ we all inquired. 

‘Why, here’s another of them,’ he answered, 
and held up a small nugget between his finger 
and thumb. 

‘ Aha ! ’ T said ; ‘ we are on a hot scent, boys. 
Search among the roots.* 

They did so without any result, while to all 
interrogation the two prisoners remained obsti- 
nately silent. 

‘ The tree is hollow,* said Longmorc at last ; 
‘but there is no opening at the base. Perhaps 
higher up * 

‘ By Jove ! you’ve struck it, Jack,* I cried. ‘I 
wondered all along what they wanted with all 
that rope. However, put the bracelets on the 
Chicken, and let us have the line here.* 

Foster very soon accomplished this, and with 
the rope in my hand I turned to Peterson. ‘You 
are the lightest, Frank. Take a cast over the 
first fork and shin up.’ 

After a few unsuccessful attempts, we got the 
rope over the branch, and a slip-knot having 
been made, the loop was drawn taut. Peterson 
then took off his boots and swarmed lip the rope, 
occasionally resting his feet against the trunk, 
in the native fashion, and presently he was in the 
fork. 

‘Here you are, sergeant,* lie cried. ‘There's 
no mistake about it this time.* 

lie was tugging away at something with all 
his might, and at last, from a wide hole in the 


jogged off with our prisoners, well content with 
the result of our expedition so far as it went 
Ned and the Chicken stood their trial, and 
went to their deaths without opening their lips 
about their fellows ; and it was many a long day 
before we ran down Flower, though we got 
him at bast 


THE ITALY OF AMERICA. 

At Point Conception, a promontory two hun- 
dred miles south of San Francisco, the western 
coast of America suddenly abandons its southerly 
course, and turns eastward. After continuing 
a hundred miles in this new direction, it again 
turns and resumes its original trend. The two 
hundred and fifty miles of coast-line between 
Point Conception and San Diego, a town and 
| harbour on the borders of Mexico, form an 
oblique angle, in front of which a number of 
! small islands are dotted down, which give the 
! waters of South California something of the 
! character of an inland sea. At a distance from 
1 the coast varying from fifty to a hundred miles 
| there runs a range — or rather a scries of ranges 
— of mountains, forming part of the great Sierra 
Nevada system. The principal of these ranges 
is that named San Bernardino, in which the 
Grayback peak reaches an altitude of eleven 
thousand feet. At the back of the ranges lie 
the deserts of Colorado and Arizona. This dis- 
trict, thus sheltered ami enclosed, has a climate 
of its own. ‘Except a tidal wave from Japan,* 
says Mr Dudley Warner, ‘nothing would seem 
to be able to allcct or disturb it.’ And in his 
charming book entitled Our Italy lie lays before 
his countrymen its various characteristics and 
advantages. 

As the Americans are famous for their* know- 
ledge of meteorology, it is interesting to learn 
the causes to which the peculiarities of this 
particular climate arc attributed. The land, it 
appears, gradually shelves upwards from the 
coast, to the mountains, and then drops abruptly 
for six thousand feet to the level of the Colorado 
desert. This latter, being treeless ami without 


straight trunk above his head, he wrenched out water, is very hot in the day and very cold in 
what looked like a bundle of old rags. the night-time. At sunset, therefore, a column 

‘Stand from under!* lie shouted, and cast the of hot air ascends from the plain, and being 
thing at our feet, swinging himself to the ground prevented from travelling eastwards by a similar 
a moment later. It was an old flannel shirt, column from the neighbouring Arizona desert, 
tightly rolled up, and with the sleeves knotted makes it* way westward to the Pacific. Here it 
round it for security. I untied them, and as the cools, and, by condensing, causes a vacuum. Tn 
ends fell apart, the moonbeams poured a flood this wav a new current is engendered, which 
of radiance upon a great heap of nuggets and travels eastward from the ocean, sweeps up the 
gold-dust. rising ground to the mountains, and then plunges 

‘Hurrah!* shouted my men; while Peterson down into the plains below. These alternating 
exclaimed: *Tliat*s good enough for one haul, I winds are hut rarely changed, and it is to their 
should think.* prevalence that the characteristic feature of the 

‘Bather,* I said. ‘There must be about a climate of Southern California, its equability, is 
hundred ounces here. — But this can’t be all : due. go marked is this characteristic, that the 
the “lucky five** had more than that by a good average monthly means of temperature taken at 
deal.* San Diego over a period of sixteen years gives 

‘It *s .all you *11 get,’ put in Ned, with an oath, a range extending only from fifty-three degrees 
‘The rest of the swag is where you will never five minutes in .January to sixty-nine degrees in 
touch it.* August A still more remarkable return is this : 

‘We *11 not take your word for that, my man,’ in a single year the average temperature at three 
I replied. Nor did wc ; but, all the same, the in the afternoon for the months of July, August, 
most thorough search by daylight discovered September, and October only varied by a single 
nothing more ; and at last we gave it up, and minute ; September showing an average of sixty- 
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nine degrees five minutes as against sixty-nine 
degrees six minutes in the remaining three 
months. 

It is not surprising that Mr Warner in seeking 
to recommend this district to his fellow-country- 
men should call it ‘our Italy, 3 since the affection 
of Americans for ‘ the poet of the nations’ — as Mrs 
Browning calls Italy — is so warm. ‘ It is a Medi- 
terranean, 3 he says, ‘ without marshes and without 
malaria, with cooler summers and warmer winters. 
It is an Italy whose mountains and valleys give 
almost every variety of elevation and tempera- 
ture. 3 lie points out that in such places as 
Santa Barbara, on the coast, and Los Angeles, 
fifteen miles inland, both the natural beauty ami 
the dimate of the Bay of Naples ami the Riviera 
may be enjoyed. In advising his countrymen 
to try South California as a wintering place, he 
gently quizzes the cultivated New Englander ; 
it is comforting to find that in so doing he uses 
terms which Englishmen are in the habit of sup- 
posing to belong exclusively to their own much 
abused climate. ‘A man from the Eastern States 
is, 3 lie says, ‘accustomed to extremes. Such a 
person when lie goes for his holiday may expect 
too much, lie wants a violent change. If he 
quits the snow, the slush, the leaden skies, the 
alternate sleet and cold rain of New England, he 
would like the tropical heat, the languor, the 
colour of Martinique. lie will not find them 
here. lie sees the orange ripening in its dark 
foliage, the Jong lines of the eucalyptus, the 
feathery pepper- tree, tlie magnolia, tlie English 
walnut, tlie black live-oak, tiie fan-palm in all 
tlie vigour of June: everywhere beds of flowers 
of every line and of every country blazing in the 
bright sunlight— the heliotrope, the geranium, 
tlie rare hothouse roses overrunning the hedges 
of cypress, and the scarlet passion vine climbing 
the roof-tree of the cottages. It is a fraud,’ he 
says, ‘all this visible display of summer, and of 
an almost tropical summer at that : it is really 
a cold country. It is incongruous that lie should 
be looking at a date palm in his overcoat, and he 
is puzzled that a thermometrical heat that should 
enervate him elsewhere stimulates him here. 3 

Of course, Southern California cannot rival 
Italy in associations. The only touch of romance 
i this American Italy- can claim is derived from 
its early Spanish occupants, and is preserved in 
the few Spanish buildings which remain and in 
the softness of its names — Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, Bernardino, and the rest. The Spanish ' 
adventurers visited the country in the sixteenth 
century ; one of them, Vasques de Corronado, 
gave his name to one group of the sheltering 
islands already mentioned. But the work of 
civilisation, the planting of vines and olives, was 
due to the missions which the Franciscan monks 
established among the Indians in 1700. The 
American did not arrive until 1840. Subse- 
quently, as the possibilities of the place hpgan to 
be known, a period of ‘chance development’ — as j 
Mr Warner calls it — set in, a period in which the ; 
imagination was heated by tlie novelty of such j 
varied and rapid productiveness. The ‘ frenzy 3 
of 1886-87 was followed by the inevitable col- 
lapse ; but in 1890 a movement of steady pro- 
gress set in, and this is the condition of the 
country at tlie present time. The acreage of 
vines and oranges, of grain and corn, is rapidly 


increasing. Nor are the towns behind the country 
districts. Parks and gardens are laid out, schools 
and colleges are founded, and first-rate hotels 
have been built. 

But the South Californian coast is not only 
a Mediterranean of winter sunshine and blue 
waters, but a ‘commercial 3 Mediterranean as 
well. All the fruits which Europe from time 
immemorial lias gathered in the Mediterranean 
countries — raisins, walnuts, almonds, figs, oranges, 
lemons, and the rest of them — can be grown in 
this pleasant land. In respect of such supplies, 
America is to become independent of Europe. 

In spite of this genuine progress there is still 
some ‘tall talking. 3 This Mr Warner discovered 
when he was driven round Los Angeles. After 
tlie party had seen places that ‘ in their wealth of 
flowers and semi-tropical grandeur would rouse 
the enthusiasm of the most jaded traveller, 3 the 
driver was asked if there were any finer in the 
city. He replied: ‘Finer -hundreds of them; 3 
and then added meditatively and regretfully : ‘ I 
should not dare to show you the rest. 3 

The mountain scenery of Southern California 
is even more wonderful than its floral wealth. 
It includes the Yosemite Dome and Waterfalls, 
and tlie Grand Canon of the Colorado. The 
Yosemite is familiar enough to the ordinary 
globe-trotter. The nature of the Grand Caiion 
is less known. In describing it Air Warner says : 

‘ We hud expected a caiion ; what we saw was 
not a canon or a chasm or a gorge, but a vast 
area which is a break in a plateau.’ The fore- 
ground of this space appeared to be filled by 
‘gigantic architectural constructions.’ Amphithe- 
atres, walls of masonry, fortresses, and temples 
of mountain size were some of the forms which 
these masses of rock presented to the eye. The 
whole was wonderfully coloured, blending in thflfc 
sunlight into ‘one transcendent suffusion o' 
splendour. 3 The effect produced by this spectacle 
was different according as the nature of the 
spectator varied. In some cases, an awe-struck 
astonishment ; in others, a sort of hysterical 
emotion, was produced. In liis own case, Air 
Warner experienced a confusion of vision which 
prevented him for some time from forming any 
mental estimate of what lay before bis eyes. 
Such an effect is due in part to the suddenness 
with which the scene bursts upon the traveller. 


THE MEADOW-GRASS. 

Tiik grass is bending, quivering in tlie light 
Of a hot July sun, and where the gray 
And plumy flowerets of the ripening hay 
A 10 thin as silken threads, up springs the white 
Ox-eye, a butterfly in hov’ring flight. 

Jiut where the taller grasses are at play 
With buttercups, that like a golden spray 
Toss in their midst, the lean unhappy height 
Of sorrel towers, a something burnt and red, 

On which the feet of the quick lightning fell 
When Heaven had thrown it from its thunder-bed. 
Yet hark ! The mower rings a sharpening knell 
Upon his scythe — to-day we flower, we wed, 

We learn — to -morrow we Bleep well. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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PLOVERS AND T1IKIR PECULIARITIES. 

liy I i. A. JJkyden. 

In these whirling days, few people find time to 
stop and consider the ways uml habits of the 
many interesting creatures that surround them. 
A sprinkling of enthusiastic naturalists, the more 
thoughtful among sportsmen, and perchance one 
in a hundred of the tourists who throng river 
and mountain and loch during their brief vaca- 
tions — these are the only folk who have eyes and 
ears for the thousand-and-one interesting traits 
even of the avi-fauna of their own land. And 
yet, as every true lover of nature knows, there 
is a world of pleasure to be got out of a little 
quiet observation even in the fields, or hedgerows, 
or moors within reach ot our great cities. At 
the present moment, for instance, in the meadows 
between Hampstead and Hendon, within live 
miles of seething London, the Green Plover, the 
Kestrel, and other interesting birds are constantly 
accessible to the observant eye. 

The Plovers, an interesting and widely distrib- 
uted group of birds, have some peculiar habits 
which distinguish them from all their feathered 
fellows. And of these habits one of the best 
known and commonest is their trick of simulat- 
ing lameness and displaying extraordinary antics 
in order to draw oft' the passer-by from the 
vicinity of their nests and young. The common 
Green Plover or Lapwing is an excellent exponent 
of these antics— none better, indeed, in the whole 
family. This handsome bird, the Peewit of the 
English, Pees-weep of the Scutch, Dix-huit of the 
French, enjoys an immense geographical distribu- 
tion, and is to be found not only all over Europe, 
but also in North Africa, and in Asia as far even 
as far-olf China. Besides its trick of diverting 
attention from its eggs and offspring, this plover 
has another singular habit, shared with other 
members of the plover family, a habit of teasing 
and crying at— almost of threatening— human 
beings. In the grim and dangerous days when 
the Covenanters met in conventicle upon the 


desolate hill-hides and lonely mosses of their coun- 
try, this plover is said to have not seldom guided 
by its presence the soldiery in search of these 
stubborn worshippers. And for this reason the 
Covenanters and their descendants long nourished 
a peculiar hatred of the bird. So late did tins 
antipathy exist, that Sir Walter Scott in his time 
remembered the Lowland shepherds destroying the 
nest of the green plover whenever found. 

Personally, I can sympathise to some extent 
, with tli is ancient detestation, for the reason 
that, in the far interior of South Central Africa, 
I have met with a plover of equally L.inoy- 
ing habit. Wandering along the banks of the 
Botietli ltivur, in the Ngami country, in s« irch 
of wild- fowl, I have been so pestered aiyl an- 
noyed by a species known as the Spur- winged 
; Plover, that at last, in a rage, I have raised 
my gun and shot one or two of my tor- 
mentors. These birds seem to have a strange 
I dislike for the human form. They have 
, excessively sharp, ringing voices — from which 
j they take their native name, ‘ Setula T’Sipi,’ or 
! ‘iron hammer and especially if one carries a 
gun, they greet the hunter with the most noisy 
, and incessant cries, scolding perpetually, and 
swooping and dashing in quite a combative 
( manner often close to one’s head. These seold- 
j ing tactics are by no means peculiar to the nest- 
j iug season. Naturally, they disturb the fowl of 
J the vicinity, as seems to be their object, and 
I the gunner, as I have said, sometimes driven to 
i desperation, at last turns upon the feathered 
plagues and wastes a charge or two of shot upon 
them. This plover, sometimes called the ‘ Black- 
smith Plover’ from the metallic clink of its voice, 
is a hamfsome species, garbed wholly in black and 
white ; the curious sharp spur upon the point or 
shoulder of each wing distinguishing it readily 
from all its fantiljp, and hence its other name of 
Spurwing. It is seldom found far from water. 

There is another South African plover, the 
wreathed plover, or well-known ‘ Kiewitje ’ (the 
diminutive of ‘ Kiewit/a name manifestly adopted, 
like our English ‘peewit,’ from the cry of the 
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bird) of the Dutch Boers, which shares in a lesser ing locust flights ; and when the locusts pass over 
degree in the noisy habits of the Spurwing. This the country, darkening the air as they fly, 
beautiful bird is found throughout the length and devouring every eatable piece of vegetation as 
breadth of South and South Central Africa, and they descend, and bringing temporary ruin over 
its shrill, mournful cry is one of the best rcmem- immense tracts of ground, the locust-birds attend 
bered night-sounds of "the wilderness. The spur- them literally in tens of thousands, killing and 
wing is usually found in small flocks, seldom devouring their prey in incredible numbers, 
exceeding half-a-dozen members ; the kiewitje Their attack is always made upon a settled plan ; 
often flies in bands of from twenty to forty, and and a vast ring of insects having been enclosed 
the sight of a human being is pretty certain to and devoured, the insatiable birds press on again 
call up a chorus of sharp cries from the noisy crea- for the main swarm, never ceasing m their atten- 
tures. They do not, however, pursue the traveller tions till night falls upon the scene. The diges- 
with so inveterate a hatred as the spur-winged tive powers of these useful pratincoles are mar- 
plover, and indeed are often to be found in con- vellously rapid, and their bills are particularly 
stant attendance round the hut or farmhouse of ' well adapted for their work. As the locust is 
the colonist. This habit is probably merely a captured, the wings are neatly severed, and fall 
selfish one, as the presence of flocks and herds and to the ground ; and it has been stated by a com- 
of grain increases the sources of food-supply. For petent observer, that, in the case of a vigorous 
this reason also the kiewitje is no doubt so fre- attack by these birds upon a large swarm, the 
quently found in the neighbourhood of old cattle ‘ passer-by secs a continual shower of locusts* 
kraals. On the other hand, it is as often as not wings falling to the ground.’ These most excel- 
found in the heart of the desert, far remote from . lent birds are seldom or never destroyed, and so 
water. This plover, from its ‘lapwing* flight, ! well do they seem to understand their immunity, 
its chiding cry, and malingering habit (in nest- j that they view the near approach of man with 
ing-time), much resembles its European congener, ] almost absolute indifference. Great as is the 
the green plover. havoc wrought by locusts in South Africa, in 

That cautious and suspicious bird, the Gray j varying cycles, their ravages would be immeasur- 
Plover, a scarce plover in Britain nowadays, j ably magnified hut for the unwearying exertions 
is another well-known inhabitant of Southern of the feathered armies of the locust-bird. The 
Africa, where, however, its plumage is always of upper colouring of these birds is ashy-brown 
a much lighter hue than in Europe. | with a greenish tint, the wing feathers are black ; 

A plover of North America, the Killdeer, the throat is creamy white, the breast ashy. A 
is another of the family which lias a harsh anti ! gorget or collar separates the neck and breast 
chiding voice. This plover is very abundant on j The stomach is snowy white ; the legs, eyelids, 
the prairies, where it seems very well to repre- ' and cne are red. In length, the bird averages 
sent the peewit of England and the kiewitje of 1 a little under a foot. The tail and wings are 
South Africa, and upon the approach of human j sharply pointed. 

beings at once proceeds to lift up its voice in a Another singular South African plover is the 
querulous and impatient wail. ! tiny Treble-collared Plover, the Sea-cow Bird of 

The Dotterel (so called because of its supposed j interior hunters. This diminutive little creature 
stupidity), or Dotterel Plover, although once | — only about six inches long— is neatly arrayed 
pretty common in Britain, is now but an occa- ‘ in brown upon the upper parts, black and white 
sionai visitant. Of old, there was a curious legend j underneath ; upon the throat appearing the three 
— very generally accepted among country-folk — distinctive collars, first of black, then of white, 
that this bird faithfully imitated the movements ' then of black again. Sea-cow, or in Boer Dutch, 
of the fowler, and so usually ended by becoming ‘ Zee-koe,* is the colonial name for the hippo- 
snared in the nets. So widely accepted was this polamus ; and the treble- col lured plover takes 
idea, that Drayton in his Polyolbion has several its colonial designation (Sea-cow Bird) from its 
lines descriptive qf the dotterel’s silly ways. And frequent habit of attending the unwieldy Belie- 
Bacon says of it: ‘ Tn catching of dotterels we see moth. Running about the back and head of 
how the foolish bird playetb the ape in gestures.* that amphibian, picking off insects and other 
The idea probably arose from the plover-like odds and ends, this little plover seems perfectly 
habit of feinting and tumbling in the air close at home, while the sea-cow apparently accepts 
to the fowler’s head, in which way, possibly, an its ollices in good part. This friendship between 
occasional bird ensnared itself. wild and often fierce quadrupeds and small birds 

The Ringed Plover or Ringed Dotterel, a well- is of common occurrence in Africa and other 
known British shore bird of small but extremely countries ; the rhinoceros, the buffalo, and the 
handsome form and marking, is also noticeable BiircheH’s zebra, among others, all having their 
for its clever use of stratagems to divert the peculiar feathered attendants. The sea-cow bird 
passcr-by from its nest ; its sharp note of alarm — unless when actually in attendance upon its 
and suspicion being characteristically plover-like, big friend — betrays none of the jeulousy or rest- 
One of the most useful members of the great lessness at the sight of mankind so often notice- 
family of plovers is Nordmaim’s Pratincole, a able in other members of the family ; and I have 
species belonging to the sub-family of Glareolime had no trouble in approaching quite closely to the 
or Pratincoles. This bird, a great favourite among birds as they fed fearlessly in the shallows and 
South African farmers, seems to exist solely for upon the miul-llats of African ‘vleis’aiul riversL 
one object, that of destroying or helping to destroy The Spur-winged Plover, before mentioned, is 
the devastating swarms of locusts. It is well itself a well-known attendant upon the crocodile, 
known in Cape Colony and the interior as the entering its mouth, as it lies with its jaws wide 
Small Locust-bird. When these birds appear, it open, and cleansing it of leeches and other para- 
is looked upon as a pretty sure sign of approach- sites. It seems to be now well recognised that 
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the Trochilos of Herodotus— who first chronicled 
this friendship between bird und crocodile — was 
no other than the Spur- winged Plover. 

Besides the gray plover, the Norfolk Plover 
or Thick-knee, the Kentish Plover, the Common 
Turnstone, and the Kinged Plover (previously 
mentioned)— all birds of Great Britaiu— are found 
in Southern Africa. The well-known Golden 
Plover of England has been also cited by Dr 
Hartlaub as a denizen of South Africa. Its 
occurrence seems, however, to have been exceed- 
ingly rare, and, personally, 1 have never set 
eyes upon a specimen between the Cape and the 
Lake Ngami country. This bird, by-the-bye, takes 
its scientific name — Charadrius Pluvialis, the 
‘rainy plover' — from its wild, restless habits just 
before the approach of heavy rains and storms. 
There seems little doubt upon this point. The 
very name plover is derived from the old 
French word plovier — modern French pluvier — 
which manifestly had something to do with a 
rainy origin. Whether, because some members 
of tfie family were supposed to foretell, by their 
disturbed, restless cries and habits, the approach 
of storms, it is hard at this distance of lime to 
say. Curiously enough, the German name for 
Plover is Jtegen-pfrifer (‘ rain-whistler ’) ; so that 
the rainy connection of the bird would seem to 
be of wide geographical distribution. 

As I have endeavoured to show, many of the j 
plovers have habits which distinguish them from 
other feathered races. In Britain, unfortunately, 
year by year sees the gradual decline of the 
rarer species, in common with other ancient and j 
notable birds of these islands. In the golden i 
plover, we have, however, still a very numerous 
representative ; while the peewit, despite the 
enormous consumption of its eggs, seems likely j 
long to survive the assaults of the nest -hunters. j 


THE BIJKDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXIV. — GEOIUJE BY LAND AND SEA. 

As the world wags, it was very excusable in Mrs 
Sufticld to think a good deal more oi her niece 
os the possessor of three or four thousand a year 
than as the schoolmistress earning a hundred and 
fifty. \ It was mainly on account of her urgency, 
therefore, that Isabel agreed that she and her 
father should spend their holiday at the same 
place as the Sutlields ; but it was wholly due to 
Isabel’s own obstinacy that she resolved to take 
lodgings apart from her unde and aunt : she 
believed that it would be better for her father 
not to see so much of his sister as would be 
necessary if he were her guest ; r.nd, moreover, 
he would be lost without his faithful hench- 
man Alexander, and so Alexander must go with 
them. The next day, therefore, saw Isabel and 
her father thus established in a quiet house j 
in Douglas in the Isle of Man, two doors 
from another quiet house in which dwelt the 
Su Hi eh Is. 

It was Mrs ISufiield who had chosen Douglas 
for their holiday sojourn ; and she had chosen 
it for two reasons— apart from the fact that the 
Isle of Man is the Paradise of Lancashire folk : 


Lord Clitlieroe was going to cruise in his yacht 
in the Irish Sea with Douglas for a centre or 
base ; and her son George — who was so busy 
, that he could not take a stretch of holiday — 

| could easily manage to ru>li over to Douglas at 
each ‘ week-end/ The thought that Isabel and 
her son would thus, probably, be thrown a good 
, deal together was now rather an incitement than 
' a deterrent to her action. It cannot be said 
that she had formed any express plans to com- 
pass their marriage ; she merely had the firm 
, and honest conviction that Isabel was now a 
’ very fit match for her son, and that, on the 
whole, it would be a pity if Uncle Harry’s 
! money went out of the family. 

; George arrived in Douglas at the first week- 
end with unexpected magnificence. lie also, like 
Lord Clitlieroe, came in liis yacht— which, he 
. told his father, he had bought a bargain — but, 
as became a young cotton-lord, his yacht was 
propelled by steaui, while the \oung aristocrat’s 
, w T as moved in the ancient way. The whole 
company — save Mr Kaynor and his henehman — 

| was assembled on the pier to receive him ; and 
| as soon as he stepped ashore he entered into a 
. friendly argument with Lord Clitlieroe regarding 
the speed of their respective vessels. 

‘ Isn’t she a beauty V said he, regarding with 
admiration the rakish lines of his craft. 

1 Yc-es/ drawled Clitlieroe. ‘But I prefer a 
sailer to a steamer/ 

‘For speed?’ said George — ‘for comfort? — or 
what (* 

4 For everything,’ answered Clitlieroe carelessly. 

‘Well, now,’ said George, ‘we’ve crossc 1 from 
Liverpool in less than three hours with the tide 
against us too ! ’ 

‘Ah,’ said Clitlieroe, ‘have you? I crossed 
once in the Sai-mew there ill two hours •forty- 
three minutes from anchorage to anchorage with 
a good breeze on the quarter/ 

‘Oli. said George, looking for a moment as if 
lie had a mind to be incredulous. Then, repent- 
ing of that, lie said : ‘That’s the Sea-mew tying 
out there — is it? She’s a pretty thing. I tell 
you what, Clitlieroe,’ added he suddenly, ‘ if the 
weather holds, we’ll both take a trip round the 
island to-morrow and see which gets back here 
first/ 

‘ Good,’ said Clitlieroe ; ‘ I ’m game/ 

| And so they walked off the pier, Mr Suflield 
leading the way with his hand on his son’s 
, shoulder, and Lord Clitlieroe following with 
: Eupliemia. 

I 4 Vour cousin,’ said Clitlieroe to Eupliemia, ‘is 
a remarkably clever girl.’ 

‘Isn’t she!’ said Pliemy proudly. ‘And she’s 
a dear girl too !’ 

4 1 know a dearer,’ murmured Clitlieroe. 

4 Oh no, you don't,’ said Pliemy with a pretty 
pout. 4 You only sav that because you think I 
like it/ * 

4 Now/ said Clitlieroe, shaking his head down 
at her, ‘ that ’s not fair. You know I never say 
anything to you but what 1 mean and believe. 
Blit your cousin looks very handsome and dis- 
tinguished : she’s exceptional in that way, and 
with the fortune she has now, she should make a 
great match/ 

‘What/ asked Pliemy with a meaning look, 
‘would you call a great match?’ 
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‘Dukes,* said lie, ‘are not common. But the 
Duke of Bilberry is single.* 

‘ Is he not,* said she, ‘ very old V 
‘ No,* answered he ; ‘ he is somewhere between 
fifty and sixty. But dukes, like politicians, take 
long to mature. For instance, I am over thirty, 
but I am regarded as a mere boy in polities.* 

‘So,* said she impudently, ‘I daresay you are. 
But a duke won’t do for Bell : she expects a 
prince.* 

‘ A prince — does she ? I don’t think there are 
any princes in the market ; no ; no — what is the 
word ? — quotations in princes. Besides, a German 
prince is not nearly so much worth while as an 
English duke,* 

‘I didn’t say a German prince : I mean a fairy 
prince, you goose. Bell is not so easily pleased 
as me.’ 

And in spite of her bad grammar, Clitheroe 
smiled down on her with an indulgent tender- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, Suffield was marching along with 
his hand trustfully and affectionately on his 
son’s shoulder, when a hideous foreigner, floridly 
dressed, saluted George with a profound bow. 

4 Who’s that, lad V asked his father. ‘ He is a» 
ill-looking a scoundrel as I ever set eyes on.* 

‘You should not judge a tree by its bark, dad,’ 
said George. ‘That is Gorgon io, a Levantine or a 
Persian or Assyrian, or something of that sort ; 
but he is a capital broker —knows all the turns 
of the cotton game.* 

‘Hast done business with him?* 

‘ A little,’ answered George. 

‘Hast dropped the linns old brokers, then?’ 
asked his father, with some concern. ‘ I don’t 
like leaving old friends, huh* 

‘No,’ said George; ‘I’ve not dropped them; 
but 1' don’t give them all the business. They 
sent me some very bad cotton, and then didn't 
like my objecting to it.’ 

And thus they went on to their lodgings, leav- 
ing Lord Clitheroe at his hotel on the way. But 
before they left the Parade, George uskeil Isabel 
and tlie others if they would excuse him if he 
let them go on without him : he had caught sight 
of a man with whom he would like to have a 
word. So lie left them, and hung behind to 
intercept Mr Gorgonio if he returned — as he ex- 

J iecfced he would— along the Parade. Presently 
Hr Gorgonio came and again saluted him. 

‘ I guessed from your smile,’ said George, ‘ that 
you had something to tell me. Am I right?* 
‘Quite right, Mr Suffiel’, ' said Gorgonio in a 
thick, somewhat cavernous or sepulchral voice. 
‘I had news this morning, and I intended to wire 
you on Monday when I go back to business in 
Liverpool. It is splendid news, which I have got 
from a gentleman in Savannah which I trust very 
much indeed. But come into my hotel, which is 
here, and I will show you his letter.* „ 

‘Is it about prices, or quantity ?’ asked George. 
‘Wliat, Mr Suffiel', do you think?’ said Gor- 
gonio. ‘ Quantity, Mr Suffiel* ! — quantity ! But 
will not quantity touch pricey? I t’ink so !’ 

When they sat down in a quiet corner of the 
conee-room of the hotel, Gorgonio produced from 
his pocket-book an American letter, which he 
handed to George. The gist of it was that, 
contrary to general expectation, the cotton crop 
would prove to be not an average but a very 


poor one, and that, therefore, those who meant 
to buy should buy at once before the fuct was 
widely spread. There were reasons given and 
figures, which looked important and tangled, and 
which accordingly George took pretty much on 
trust. The announcement impressed him. In 
silence lie handed back the letter, and in silence 
— but with a sharp eye — Gorgonio received it. 

‘ 1 suppose,* said George at length, ‘your corre- 
spondent knows what he is talking about?’ 

4 Mr Suffiel*, ’ said Gorgonio, ‘ there is no man 
which knows better. The price to-day for Sep- 
tember delivery was,’ whispered he, leaning over 
the table and tapping on it with his nail, ‘only 
5id. ! Ah ! what a beautiful, what a splendid 
corner I could make S -more better than Morris 
Ranger’s ! — if I had but a little bit of money !* 
He glanced keenly at George, whose eyes were 
Hitting thoughtfully about the opposite wall. 
‘But no ! I have not the money !* 

‘Will you wire to your office to-morrow morn- 
ing,* said George with resolution, ‘to buy as many 
Septembers as possible at fiid.?* 

‘ Wire ?’ ex claimed Gorgonio. ‘ Never Never 1 
In half an hour ! — in ten minutes ! -after the 
wire has been delivered at my office, every one 
I knows it, and every one runs on the Flags to 
! buy Septembers, and the price go up ! Never ! — 
never wire! We will wait till Monday, Mr 
Suffiel’. I do nut t’ink it will be any difference. 
Maybe* — and Mr Gorgonio very knowingly put 
his linger to his nose— ‘the price will be lower 
than live-a-half.* 

‘ On Monday, then, first tiling,* said George, 
rising ami giving liis hand to Gorgonio. ‘And 
1 will come along to you after 1 have docked 
my yacht.’ 

‘ On Monday then, Mr Suffiel’,’ said Gorgonio. — 
‘His yacht !’ murmured lie, looking after George. 
‘ Never mind, Gorgonio. Some day you also will 
have a yacht.’ 

George hurried off to liis parents’ lodgings, and, 
when all went out to enjoy the cool of the 
day after dinner, he and Isabel chanced to wulk 
together. Isabel had felt that George looked 
coldly on her, and now she gathered the reason. 
She spoke first of the small legacy which Uncle 
Harry had left to Daniel Trichinopoly, liis ‘faith- 
ful black servant,’ and that led tier to speak of 
something else. 

‘By the way,* said she, ‘Mr Ainsworth wrote 
to you— did he not a little while ago about a 
curious kind of adventure he had with Daniel in 
a strange place. What have you done about it? 
— anything V 

‘I acknowledged the receipt of Mr Ainsworth's 
communication,’ answered George. 

‘That all?' said Isabel. ‘Did you not think 
there was anything worth taking notice of in the 
story he told you ? I thought there was.’ 

‘You knew it, then ?’ 

4 1 knew it. Mr Ainsworth told me when he 
came hack from the place ; I had asked him to 
bring my father from there. Did you really read 
his letter V 

‘ Yes,’ said George, with a manifest blush ; ‘ I 
ran through it. It seemed to me he was just 
setting down the ravings of a maniac. Most 
absurd. Perhaps it was Daniel, perhaps it 
wasn’t ; though of course Daniel was in London 
at the time : he had gone up to travel with 
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Uncle Ilarry. In any case, I suppose the talk 
of a man in an opium sleep is not worth atten- 
tion. A man has visions, and he tries to describe 
them : that ’s all.* 

‘George/ said Isabel very seriously, ‘what is 
the matter with you? You used to like Alan 
Ainsworth, and to admire him and his work. 
Now you don’t ; and when he writes what he 
means to be a friendly letter, you throw it in the 
fire — no ; it is summer-time : you tear it up into 
little pieces and throw it into your waste-paper 
basket.’ 

‘ 1 did not tear it up at once/ said George, 
rather sulkily. 1 But I didn’t ask for his letter : 
it was meddlesome in him to write it.’ 

4 George/ repeated Isabel, * you don’t like Alan. 
Why V 

‘I (font like him !’ said George. ‘Above all, I 
don’t like your calling him “Alan” !* 

4 Don’t shout, George !* said Isabel. 

‘And I don’t like,* continued he, evidently feel- 
ing that he had broached the subject and caught 
its full flow — ‘ l don’t like his being about with 
you and your father so much. You may not 
perceive it, but in the sly way those literary 
fellows know how to work, he has been making 
love to you ! It’s not fair, Bell !’ 

‘Don’t be absurd, George/ said Isabel, now very 
serious indeed. 4 Mr Ainsworth has been a very 
good friend to me in London. He has helped me 
with my father in a way 1 can never be grateful 
enough for. He is alone in London, and I ash'd 
him to come and see me and my father — I asked 
him ! — and we have talked and been friendly. 
And that is all. Really/ added she, after a 
moment’s silence and reflection, 4 1 don’t know 
why I humble myself to give you this long 
explanation.’ 

4 You know well enough why you do it, Bell/ 
said George; 4 because you know that, if I have 
spoken as I have done, and said disagreeable 
things about Ainsworth, it is only because I love 
you, and nobody but you !’ 

‘Hush!’ said Isabel. ‘Lord Clitlieroe and 
Phemy are behind us. And I believe they are 
laughing at us : they seem so tickled with some- 
thing.’ 

On the next day — which was Saturday —the 
race took place between the rival yachts. It 
was not a public event. The vessels stole away 
together — the Swift sure and the Sea-mew — and 
turned, the one to the north and the other 
to the south, without any persons but those 
on board being aware of their purpose. Lord 
Clitlieroe was skipper of his own craft ; while 
George, who had not yet acquired a certificate of 
navigation, had to have a sailing-master. A 
breeze from the west was blowing, and George 
determined to use what sail they could as well as 
steam. 

‘But is that quite fair?’ asked Isabel. 

‘ We did not bargain to use steam only/ 
answered George. ‘Clitlieroe knows we can carry 
sail, and he must know, therefore, we would 
not be such fools as not do all we can to win.' 

‘Quite so/ said his father. — 4 Oh yes, Isabel; 
I think George is right If Clitlieroe did not 
expect it, it would be different.’ 

So George was now hauling on a sheet, now 
examining the log-line to sec how many knots 
they were making, and now shovelling coal out 


of the bunkers handy for the stoker to throw 
into the furnace. 

Only over luncheon did George rest. He was 
in good spirits, and inclined to be light-minded 
about Isabel’s fortune. He asked her what she 
was going to do with it ; and she answered that 
she had several plans for getting rid of her large 
yearly income, but none was quite matured : she 
was more reserved with George on these matters 
than she had been with Ainsworth : she thought 
herself it was strange that she was not at all 
tempted to take George into her confidence. 

4 You should put your money into the business, 
Bell/ said George (and he seemed to mean it). 
4 1 could give j r ou fifteen or twenty per cent, for 
it, and then you would have at least ten thousand 
a year, instead of three or four.* 

4 But/ said she, looking somewhat surprised and 
alarmed, 4 1 don’t want ten thousand a year ; I 
find the responsibility of three or four quite 
enough.’ 

4 No, no, George/ said Mr Suffield. ‘Let Bell’s 
brass alone. We won’t put it in the business. 
Harry had it very well and safely invested, 
and we ’ll let well alone ; besides, Bell can’t for 
so long reinvest anything without the consent 
of her executor and trustee, and 1 ’in that person. 
— Just pass me the claret, lad.’ 

The two yachts passed and hailed each other off 
the ancient town and castle of Peel. 

4 Oh, doesn’t she/ exclaimed Isabel, looking 
after the Sea-mew, ‘look lovely and living — like 
a great sea-bird with her white wings spread !’ 

4 She sails well/ said George, ‘and she has a 
good wind : she’ll take a great deal of beating;’ 
and he turned away to shovel more coal into the 
furnace. 

That night, the race being won bv George by 
sume fifteen minutes — when George steamed into 
Douglas harbour the white wings of the Sea-mew 
were just visible off Laxey — the whole company 
dined in the rooms of the Suflields ; and after- 
wards Mr Suffield observed to his wife : 4 1 think 
I must wake up our George : he is not nearly 
so attentive to Isabel as be ought to be in all 
reason.’ 

‘Don’t meddle and spoil, my dear/ said his 
wife. 4 You are a dear good man ; but between a 
lad and a lass you don’t see any farther than the 
end of the nose on your face. You had much 
better leave George alone.’ 


IN OUR CHURCHYARDS. 

In the green grassy Churchyards of our old parish 
churches in rural districts, there are several objects 
of interest over and above the monuments to the 
memory of the dead. In some of these sacred 
spots are venerable preaching-crosses, and crum- 
bling old stone seats for the accommodation of 
those who listened to the preachers ; in others, 
lichgates and licit campaniles ; in a few more, 
isolated towers for the bells ; in others, wells, 
curious stiles, suiydials ; and, in some parts of 
the kingdom, contrivances for the fanal or dead- 
light, or the tall round towers our French neigh- 
bours call the ‘lanterns of the dead;’ and, here 
and there, solitary specimens of man’s work in 
curious forms not to ue placed in either of these 
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categories. There is, probably, no churchyard 
in which examples of all these relics are to be 
found grouped together ; but there is a very 
large number in which one or more of them 
may be noted. 

It is thought every churchyard in old times 
had a cross in it of more or less sculpturesque 
beauty And as several ancient churches in the 
southern counties have external seats built against 
them, with evident reference to the situation of 
these crosses, we may assume services were occa- 
sionally performed at them, or sermons preached 
from them, and these stone benches were intended 
to be occupied by the listeners. There are seats, 
for instance, against the south walls of both 
Glastonbury Church and Spraxton Church, in 
Somerset : and the crosses in both churchyards 
are towards the south-east side of both edifices ; 
and at Bicknoller, in the same county, the seat 
is on the eastern side of the church, and the cross 
faces it. But these seats are not always part of 
the fabric. In Drayton churchyard there are 
circular stone seats round two fine yew-trees, that 
may have been used for this purpose. The crosses 
are generally raised on a base composed of a few 
wide steps ; and ripe with their years and centuries 
of sunshine and storms, are extremely interesting 
and suggestive in their appearance. Herefordshire 
and Gloucestershire are especially rich in these 
relics. They are, however, to be seen occasionally 
in other counties. Here is Wolford Church, in 
Berkshire, very ripe and hoary as to its round 
tower -on which an octagonal spire was super- 
imposed when it was about five hundred years 
old, three centuries ago -and very impressive 
enerally, and especially in the matter of the 
elica(e and rich tracery in the windows ; and 
on the south side of it we may see, towering over 
the pale tombstones, a tall cross. There are no 
great wide steps to this example ; hut, as a rule, 
we may conclude the preacher stood upon the 
tiers of masonry forming the base, with his 
audience surrounding him. We know the sermons 
were marvels of oratory, and occupied two and 
three hours in the delivery in Tudor as well as 
Stuart times ; and we may assure ourselves the 
listeners weighed every word as it was borne to 
them through the' summer sunshine. There is 
a tall cross nearly perfect, raised on four circular 
steps, in Stoughton churchyard, in Leicestershire. 
In Lincolnshire, there art; two good examples, 
at Bradley and Tattershall. In the churchyard 
at Lanivet, in Cornwall, are two crosses, one of 
which is eleven feet high and the other a foot 
higher. 

The lichgate (that is, corpse-gate, from Saxon 
lie , a dead body) is another feature of much 
interest. This is more frequent in Devonshire 
and Wales than in other parts of the kingdom, 
though most counties have some examples. In 
Scotland there are also a few still remaining, more 
or less dilapidated. The lichgate is a covered 
stone gateway of dimensions that admit of 
mourners resting under the shelter of the roof 
before carrying the dead to their last rcsting- 
place. Sometimes the roof is placed with the 
gable over the entrance ; and sometimes with 
the slanting side in that position, and the gables 
at the ends ; and some lichgates are furnished 


with gates that revolve on a pivot, though more 
frequently with those that open and shut in the 
ordinary manner. The most complete examples 
possess a lichpath, lichseats, a lichstone on which 
to rest the mourners’ burden, ami a lichcross. 
Both stone and cross are frequently found in 
Cornish churchyards. In the pathetically simple 
old Welsh churchyards, full of slate memorials 
lying flat over the graves with fringes of the 
‘spears of the grass’ round them, the lichgate 
with its moss-grown roof, worn-away seats, and 
narrow pathway, is an especially picturesque 
object. There is one leading into the churchyard 
! at Gyflylliog, in Denbighshire, with the slant side 
I of its sloping slate roof facing the road in a bower 
: of chestnut trees. It is built of stone, ami has a 
step down into the churchyard at the inner side 
of it. There is another in a deserted little church 
on the sea-margin, near Pensarn, in Merioneth- 
shire, turned gable- ways to the approach to it 
across the grassy marshes, with a wind-bleached 
wooden door to it like that of a country cottage. 
A third, at Llanbedr, close by, less affected by 
‘ the sweet reproof of storms,’ is more inviting, 
with only a light wicket in it to impede the view 
of the venerable little church in its setting of 
graves and monuments. Besides these eorpse- 
giites, as they are sometimes called, there are, 
chielly in Norfolk, licit campaniles, or low-walled 
erections in which bells are hung almost close 
to the ground, as in the churchyard at South- 
borough. They are often roofed with thatch. 
Occasionally, too, the real lichgate is furnished 
with a hell turret. In some parishes this gate 
is called a lichstile, and in others a churchstile, 
which has been corrupted to churstele. 

In some churchyards, standing at the distance 
of several feet from the church are isolated towers 
for the church hells, high and of a majestic state- 
liness, or made of almost unhewn timbers in a 
simple framework. They may be after-thoughts ; 
or a wave of rivalry in the matter of bells and 
bell-ringing may have passed over the land, and 
the structures to which these towers are append- 
ages may have been considered not sufficiently 
strong to sustain the strain of great weights in 
movement ; but there they stand with mysterious 
reticence and with most impressive outline, with 
their bells ‘calling, calling.’ One example built 
of timber, at Brookland, in Kent, is placed about 
six feet to the north of the nave, and rises in 
three stages, pyraniidically, looking over the 
‘brave bleak land’ serenely. Those in Hereford- 
shire and Norfolk are of more magnificence. 
They are not to be confused with the six detached 
towers in Cornwall built on hills, to indicate the 
situation of the churches to which they belong 
in the valleys below. The example in Ledbury 
churchyard is a very fine one, of a stately sturdi- 
ness ami comeliness. Others in the same county 
are more primitive in their outlines, and stand 
in the deep grass, among the rounded graves, 
with interesting simplicity. 

Passing on to the ‘lanterns of the dead,’ it may 
be mentioned there are a few examples in Fiance 
that help to throw a broad light on this subject 
In the districts where cromlechs and other Celtic 
remains abound, there are, in a few churchyards, 
tall narrow straight towers, of much smaller 
dimensions than those intended for bells, being 
about five times the height of a man, more or 
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less, which have openings at their summits 
through which a light, drawn up by a cord over 
a pulley, would throw gleams around. These 
lantern- towers or hollow pillars, like the preach- 
ing-crosses, are placed on platforms composed of 
stone steps ; and they are likewise furnished with 
a slight projection of a shelf-like make that has 
evidently been more than a convenient resting- 
place for the lamp whilst being trimmed. In one 
perfect example, there is an extra step in front 
of it, as though it was intended to serve as a 
small altar. The little opening, through which 
the lamp or light was passed into the interior, is 
at a sufficient height from the ground to enable 
any one in charge of it to get at it easily. The 
top of the lantern is generally finished with a 
cross. The presence of these relics in the regions 
rich with Celtic remains seems to associate their 
origin with some custom of great antiquity, 
though those remaining do not appear to be of 
earlier workmanship than that of the twelfth 
century. We may have remains of others in 
this country that have been mutilated or altered 
beyond recognition. In one of the French ex- 
amples to which allusion has been made, the 
platform consists of four tiers of round steps, 
whilst the tower is of a square plan with the 
angles recessed ; another is a round tower on a 
square base ; and a third is a square towel* oil a 
square base. It has been suggested that they 
may have been intended to hold wax tapers, to 
give additional solemnity to funeral ceremonies ; 
but the fact that the openings at their summits 
direct the rays of light to a distance, rather than 
to the ground immediately around them, does 
not give countenance to this view. They occur 
chielly in churchyards adjoining the great lines 
of communication, or in very frequented places ; 
consequently, it is likely they were intended to 
light up tlu; land of graves, and divest it of some 
of its terrors, for the sake of those passing by ; 
as well as to maintain an impression of care and 
regard for those who were buried in it. 

Wells in churchyards are now extremely rare, 
though, on account of water having always been a 
requisite for church purposes, many sacred edifices 
nm.4 have been supplied with it by their means. 
They were sunk in the first instance, probably 
for the convenience of the builders, and then 
improved and made permanent. The cloisters 
of our large monasteries were thus supplied with 
water. And, on the Continent, wells are some- 
times also met with in crypts. St Andrew’s 
Weil, near the east end of Wells Cathedral, is a 
fine spring of more than usual abundance, and, 
after over (lowing, falls into the grand old moat, 
and becomes one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the ancient city. 

Sun-dials arc most frequently found placed 
over the entrance-way of porches, though, 
occasionally, the mutilated shaft of a cross has 
been made into one in a more central position of | 
the churchyard. There are a few examples of 
Saxon antiquity, some that the yellow- liai red, 
blue-eyed Angles placed where we see them now, 
but the bulk of them belong to times when 
dialling had reached a more advanced stage. 

Church stiles, with their steps up from the 
ground, their barrier to be stepped over at the 
top of them, often a stone slab fixed on end, and 
their steps down again on the other side into the 
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churchyard, are more common. They do not 
always take this form, being also often scarcely 
more than bars in some places of various inge- 
nious contrivance. Whittingham churchyard, on 
the Alne, may be mentioned as a representative 
specimen. It has two of these stone stiles, one 
at tlie eastern angle and the other at the western, 
as though an old-time footpath running through 
the ground was thus protected. The liver winds 
through the village, which is pleasant with trees, 
fountains, and a peel- tower. There are at both 
ends of the churchyard, placed at gaps in the wall, 
a few high narrow steps ; and in the gaps stone 
slabs are fixed, edgeways ; and the steep steps are 
so arranged as to afford good footing whilst cross- 
ing these stones, and to form a second set of steps 
by which to descend to the level of the pathway 
on the other side. The church has a Saxon tower 
and Saxon angle-stones at the west end of the 
nave ; and it had a Norman arcade of four arches, 
only taken down within remembrance. It has 
much more work still standing of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ; and these stiles 
are still the means, in these Victorian days, by 
which the honest country-folk enter the sacred 
precincts that were reared so lung ago, and have 
been so much to so many generations. 

In Ityton churchyard is a prehistoric work. 
This is a large tumulus of, apparently, ancient 
British origin. Among other miscellaneous 
objects to he seen in some instances, and scarcely 
noticed, are fragments of ancient fonts, which, 
when removed to make room for new ones, have 
been left lying among the gravestones in the 
churchyard. A stone altar slab that lias been 
discarded has also been detected by a diligent 
observer. As in mo.-t other matters, the more 
knowledge we bring to bear upon the subje *t, the 
more we find in it. 


THE SACRED BEETLE. 

CHAPTER II. 

On the following day, Dr Carl von Eberstein 
rose from his couch more firmly fixed than ever 
in his purpose, despite the alarming dreams which 
had so harassed him during the past night. He 
determined, as a preliminary measure, to confide 
his precious secret, and his resolution to fathom 
it, to his bosom friend and eo- Professor, Herr 
Emilias Werthcr, who was also an Oriental 
scholar, and had dabbled considerably in Egypt- 
ology. As he proceeded with his toilet, he re- 
volved in his mind the various arguments he 
intended bringing to bear on the subject, for 
Herr Werther was of rather a stubborn and 
obstinate nature, and would be very sure to 
combat fiercely -and probably with a strong sea- 
soning of ridicule — the idea of the authenticity 
of such a document in the nineteenth century; 
and would most likely declare the whole thing 
to be a hoax, perpetrated by some of the mis- 
chievous and laughter-loving students of the 
university. These reflections, however, did not 
cause Von Eberstein to waver in his purpose, 
although the mere cogitation thereon caused him 
many a secret twinge. Summoning up his 
courage, lie armed himself with his document, 
the translation thereof, and an enormous um- 
brella, and sallied forth to call on his friend. 
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On his arrival, and on his announcing that he 
had come on a matter of serious import, to which 
he wished his friend to give his undivided atten- 
tion, Herr Werther at once ordered two large 
‘schoppen* of beer, placed the. jar of canaster on 
the table, filled his pipe, took a preliminary 
swig at his jug, and bade Von Eberstein proceed. 

As the latter unfolded his whole discovery, 
from the finding of the manuscript in the 
mummy to his deciphering thereof, the Professor 
became gradually excited ; and when Von Eber- 
stein announced his unalterable determination to 
go in search of the spot described in the docu- 
ment, and his intention to fathom its meaning, 
and find out what there was to be found, the 
Professor waxed enthusiastic, and, dashing his 
smoking-cap on the ground, vowed that he also 
would partake in this adventure. But on Von 
Eberstein’s pointing out that both of them could 
not be spared at once, and that the right of dis- 
covery rested with him, the Professor gradually, 
though rather sulkily, calmed down, and ac- 
quiesced in the reasonableness of the argument. 

For some hours the two sat bilking, now 
calmly, now excitedly, over the find ; but they 
both agreed on the one point, which was, that 
Von Eberstein should at once apply for leave, 
and start at the earliest possible moment ; and 
that the whole matter should remain a secret 
locked up in their own breasts. The Professor 
also stipulated that at intervals his colleague 
should forward him news of himself and his 
progress towards his goal. Then they separated ; 
the one to obtain his leave from the authorities ; 
the latter to puzzle over a copy which lie had 
taken of the precious manuscript. 

That night the Professor received a brief note : 
‘Dear Werther-— [ have succeeded in getting 
my leave, and am off to-morrow morning. Come 
over and see me to-night. — Yours, v. E.’ 

The Professor obeyed tlie summons ; and the 
two sat smoking and bilking until well into the 
small-hours, when they parted with a hearty 
shake of the hand, and * Good-luck to you, Carl ! ’ 
from the elder man. 

What were Von Eberstein’s thoughts as lie sat 
alone in his room gazing round at his packed 
portmanteaus? What visions of treasures to be 

found, of secrets to be unravelled, of lie 

lost himself in wild and visionary imaginings ! 
But eventually common -sense regained its sway. 
Nature asserted herself, and he went to bed to 
sleep soundly and dreamlessly. The next morn- 
ing he was en route for Egypt, the land of the 
Sacred Ibis, the Nile, and the Pharaohs. 

Some weeks later, Von Eberstein found himself 
one of a rather mixed party who were assembled 
in a ‘dahabieh* on their way to Pliihe and the 
First Cataract. There was an American young 
lady of about twenty-three, travelling by herself, 
after that delightfully independent faslyon our 
cousins across the water love. There was a very 
solid clergyman and his wife, who had ‘done* 
the Holy Land, and were now enjoying a little 
pagan relaxation among the Pharaohs. A young 
English swell — no need to describe him; two 
elderly maiden sisters of a certain age ; a hide- 
ously ugly English ‘ nouveau riche and our hero. 
A nice square little party of eight. As yet, the 
only ones who had quarrelled were the clergyman 


and his wife, the latter having roundly taxed her 
spouse with ‘flirting and making eyes at that 
disreputable American girl who travels by her- 
self V Alas, poor priest ! I ’m afraid there" was a 
1 soup^on 1 of truth in the accusation, else why 
did you blush so furiously and look so extremely 
awkward. Miss Emerson is only laughing at 
you. This lively young lady, by the way, had 
tried her clmnns and wiles on our young Pro- 
fessor, and was secretly much annoyed at his 
insensibility. He bad other and more serious 
things to think of than the colour of a lady’s eyes, 
or the tints in her golden-brown hair. 

The river-craft sped on with a fair wind, and 
within the time appointed by the Rais, the party 
arrived at Plain*. Here they broke up and 
separated, each on his or her own particular 
quest, to hunt for curios, or to daub sketches of 
the scenery and ruins. The Professor, however, 
had laid his plans. He spoke the language, and 
therefore found no difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with the most potent of head-men in 
| the vicinity. A judicious bribe ensured him the 
: best men the latter could procure ; and that night 
j the little party, armed with cords, spades, axes, 
j and all requisites for their purpose, set out for 
j the temple of Ahou-Symbul. The. Professor led 
the way, and, fixing on the spot indicated in tins 
' document, bade his workmen dig. A very few 
! minutes sufficed to lay bare a large slab of stone. 

This was rapidly removed, and lo ! before, them 
! yawned the black mouth of a chasm of unknown 
I depth. A few burning tufts of dry grass and 
some crackers were thrown down to dissipate any 
poisonous gases there might be, and then a lantern 
was lowered : the depth proved to be about forty 
feet. Rapidly a rough but strong windlass-likc 
apparatus was rigged up, and a native descended. 
On bis calling out that all was well, two others 
j followed him, and the Professor came last, the 
sheik — who had suspected some new find, pos- 
sibly of value, and bad therefore come with the 
others — remaining behind. The Professor drew 

this individual aside, and said: ‘Should there 
be any treasure here, it is yours : T want none 
of it. I have come to examine a mummy which 
I believe to be that of a king. Therefore, watch 
your men. My own people know that I have 
c.ome here to open the place, and will be here 
shortly themselves, so beware of any foul-play.’ 

Tin*, sheik protested he was honest — as indeed 
he proved to be — and Professor Carl von Eber- 
stein was lowered into the pit, his heart beating 
furiously at the thought that he was at last 
within arm’s-length of his desired goal. Arrived 
at the bottom, where he found the labourers 
awaiting him, he glanced round. There were 
three sarcophagi. Promptly selecting the farthest 
from the entrance, as specified in the manuscript, 
he set the men to work, and very shortly they 
had loosened the lid of the sarcophagus. A few 
minutes’ more labour, and it was lifted clean off 
and slipped to the ground. 

‘ Lift out the mummy ! ’ ordered Von Eber- 
stein. 

They obeyed. 

‘And now hold the light for me to see.’ The 
lantern was held on high, and the Professor pro- 
ceeded rapidly and with a skilled hand to remove 
the wrappings in which the mummy was swathed. 


dusky face 
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His obvious excitement was noted by the natives, 
who exchanged glances and a few low, muttered 
words. As the Professor neared the end of his 
task, lie felt a hal’d knob under his fingers on 
the breast of the embalmed corpse. A few more 
turns, and he held it in his grasp. With hands 
trembling with emotion, lie unrolled the tiny 
packet, and there, in his open palm, lay a small, 
perfectly -formed bronze beetle— the sacred scarab 
of the Egyptians. With uncontrollable emotion, 
he replaced it in its wrappings, deposited it care- 
fully in a breast-pocket, and then turned to 
ascend to upper earth once more. But now the 
natives, who had been whispering to each other, 
and who evidently imagined that lie had dis- 
covered some rare jewel— fur they had not seen 
what it was that he had gazed at in his hand 
so rapturously— slipped between him and the 
rope. 

‘The effendi must show us what he has there 
before he leaves this place : it is J .he custom of 
the country.* 

* I shall do no such thing. Stand aside ! * 

‘Then we must use force.* 

‘Von must, you rascals?’ and he whipped out 
a revolver, which he held to the head of the 
nearest man, who dropped on his knees, thor- 
oughly cowed and imploring pardon. ‘ Back, 
back, to the farthest end of the tomb, or I 
shoot ! * 

Disheartened and terrified, the three rascals 
obeyed. 

‘ llo ! sheik ! 3 lie called. 

‘Sir? 3 came the answer, as a dusky face 
obscured the opening. 

‘ Haul up. Quickly now!* And, still waving 
his revolver towards the affrighted and cowering 
group, our hero emerged into open air. ‘ I have 
seen what I want to ; behold ! this scarab is all 
I have taken as the token of remembrance of a 
great king. Now, if you will send one man with 
me, I will depart, and you can do as von will 
down there ; I have only opened one sarcophagus. 
— And hark ye, sheik ! Those men down there 
are. rascals. And also listen : / have permission 
to open this tomb, but you have none. Therefore, 
you should he quick in what \ou do.* 

The sheik promptly told off a guide fur Von 
Eberstein, and then disappeared down the pit, 
while, our hero strode away on his return journey. 
To him it seemed as though he trod on air. The 
night-breeze was pure and clear ; a distant prowl- 
ing jackal gave forth its dismal cry ; but in 
his then state of mind it sounded to him like 
music. His thoughts went wandering back to the 
old high-nriest whose body he had so summarily 
desecrated, and whose, treasure he had so uncere- 
moniously possessed himself of. He wondered 
what its attributes and powers might be, and 
how lie should discover and- unravel them. Vague 
dreams of the genii of old, and their talismans, 
flitted through his brain. The ancient manu- 
script had not lied. After thousands of years of 
silence, the dead had given up its secret to 
him, and had pointed the way. He had followed 
its directions, and they had led him without 
fault or pause to the exact spot where he was 
told the treasure — the sacred beetle— lay ; and 
there had he found it, on the breast of the 
dead man. The weirdness of this uncanny and 
precise revelation, which had been laid bare before 
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his eyes after so many fleeting generations bad 
come and gone, struck him with a stranee idea : 
was it really the nineteenth century, ana was he 
himself really Professor Carl von Eberstein ? Op 
had he gone back to the old ages ? 

The sound of his Arab guide humming a tune 
assured him of the actuality of the present, and 
he strode along, still wondering and puzzling his 
brains as to the potentialities of his prize, until 
the masts of the ‘ dahabieh 3 rising in the distance, 
and standing out clear-cut against the faint light 
of the false dawn which tinged the sky, brought 
him to himself. Ilis guide paused and pointed. 
With a few words of thanks, and the yet more 
welcome gift of several silver coins, he stepped 
lightly aboard ; while the Arab ran back lilce a 
deer to his comrades, in order not to lose his share 
of the spoil. Our hero moved softly into his 
cabin so as not to awake the sleepers ; and, 
throwing off his clothes, but placing his prize, 
securely fastened in its wrappings, in a tiny 
metal box, he fell asleep, clutching his precious 
find to his breast. 


MENDELSSOHN IN SCOTLAND. 

MfcxnKi.ssonx made his first visit to England in 
April 1^29. Towards the end of the season he put 
in execution a long-cherished scheme of making 
a tour in Scotland. He was then only twenty 
years old, and his letters home at that period are 
full of the freshness and buoyancy of youth, 
more indicative of the schoolboy than the man ; 
in happy contrast to his later life, when oppressed 
by care and overwork. The Waverley novels, 
there can be little doubt, were the chief cause 
of Mendelssohn's visit to Scotland. The series 
had just been completed, and he had reifd them 
all. It may easily be imagined that they exerted 
a powerful influence on a cultured mind like his, 
and made him desirous of seeing for himself 
scenes of mountain and flood, such as he had only 
hitherto read of. He wished also to meet the 
great Wizard of the North face to face; ‘chiefly 
to escape a scolding from you, dear mother, if 
[ return without having seen the lion, 3 he wrote. 
It is more, however, to Mendelssohn’s friend, 
Carl Klingemann, who was then Secretary to the 
Hanoverian Embassy in London, that we owe 
what we know of this excursion ; but at the best 
our knowledge only consists of disjointed and 
fragmentary incidents related in letters to the 
family at Berlin. 

Mendelssohn and Klingemann, teeming with 
boyish spirits, set off from London by stagecoach 
on their travels— both cannot enough express 
their admiration for this peculiarly English insti- 
tution •tlii.'ii in its palmiest days— and arrived at 
the gray Metropolis of the North one Sunday 
towards the end of July. The very first thing 
they did, which, certainly proved their boyish 
energy, was to climb Arthur’s Seat. After 
describing the prospect from the top in glowing 
terms, Mendelssohn adds: ‘Why need I describe 
it t When Hod himself takes to panorama- paint- 
ing, it turns out strangely beautiful. Few of my 
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Switzerland reminiscences can compare to this ; 
everything here looks so stern and robust, half 
enveloped in haze or smoke or fog.* Farther on, 
he says in reference to Edinburgh : ‘ It is beauti- 
ful here ! In the evening, a cool breeze is wafteu 
from the sea, and then ail objects appear clearly 
and sharply defined against the gray sky/ He 
had a bathe while in Edinburgh, but does not 
name the spot ; all he says about it is that his 
swim in the deep Scotch ocean was pleasant, and 
that it tasted very briny. The last evening was 
spent in a visit to Ilulyrood Palace, ‘ where Queen 
Mary lived and loved. The chapel close to it 
is now roofless, grass and ivy grow there, and at 
that broken altar Mary was crowned Queen of 
Scotland. Everything around is broken and 
mouldering, and the bright sky shines in. I 
believe I found to-day in that old chapel the 
beginning of my Scotch symphony/ 

If Mendelssohn was charmed with Edinburgh, 
he was no less charmed with its people, for he 
quotes of them : * IIow kind the people are in 
Edinburgh, and how generous is the good God ! 
The Scotch ladies also deserve notice ; and if 
Mahmud follows father’s advice and turns 
Christian, T shall in his place become a Turk and 
settle in this neighbourhood/ 

The Highland tour was planned from Edin- 
burgh. It was to be via Stirling, Perth, Dunkeld, 
to Blair-Athole ; then by foot over the hills to 
Inveraray, to Glencoe, the isle of Stafla, and the 
isle of Islay, where they were to stay several 
days ; then they were to proceed up the Clyde 
to Glasgow, then to Ben Lomond, Loch Earn, 
Ben Voirlich, Loch Katrine, and home by Cum- 
berland. But the best-laid schemes clo not 
always succeed, and neither did this ; at least 
the original plan was not carried out, for they 
were unable to accomplish all they had proposed. 

Mendelssohn had hoped to meet Sir Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh, but being disappointed, lie 
resolved to seek the lion in his den. lie and his 
friend accordingly drove all the way to Abbots- 
ford ; and Klingemann gives a most absurd 
account of their encounter with the great man. 
But to it Mendelssohn adds : ‘This is allKlinge- 
maim’s invention. We found Sir Walter in the 
act of leaving Abbotsford, stared at him like fools, 
drove eighty miles and lost a day for the sake 
of at best one half-hour of superficial conver- 
sation. Melrose compensated us but little ; we 
were out of humour with great men, with our- 
selves, with the world, with everything. It was 
a bad day/ Mendelssohn, as may be seen, was 
in a bad temper. 9 

We fiud them next, under date August 3d, 
at Blair-Athole, where it was a ‘most dismal, 
melancholy, rainy day/ The iday before had, 
by way of variety, been lovely. In the morning 
they drove in an open carriage, and then walked 
twenty-one miles. ‘We passed from rock to 
rock, many waterfalls, beautiful valleys, with 
rivers; dark woods, and heath .with the red 


heather in blossom/ Mendelssohn sketched, and 
Klingemann hit upon the divine plan of making 
rhymes at every spot where he made a sketch. 
On the evening of the 3d, they reached Bridge of 
Tuinmel, but the weather was still bad. ‘A wild 
affair ! The storm howls, rushes, and whistles ; 
doors are hanging and window shutters are 
bursting open. Whether the watery noise is 
from the rain or from the foaming stream, there *8 
no telling, as both rage together.’ They had put 
up at a typical Highland inn. Their room was 
large and empty, the wet trickled down the walls, 
and the floor was so thin that they could hear 
the occupants of the room below singing drunken 
songs and laughing. This was all very melan- 
choly ; and it is questionable if they found much 
consolation in hearing ‘ the little boys with their 
kilts and bare knees and gay coloured bonnets, 
the waiter in his tartan, old people with pig- 
tails, talk helter-skelter in their unintelligible 
Gaelic/ 

Next morning they left Bridge of Tummel, but 
took the bad weather with them. Klingemann 
describes the journey in somewhat uncompli- 
mentary language. Up hill and down hill, find- 
ing it easier to walk than sit in their ‘cart’ — 
what kind of vehicle Klingemann meant is not 
very clear, possibly he meant a dogcart — even 
although they had to stalk through moors and 
heather and all kinds of ‘passes/ Here Klinge- 
mann indulges in a weak-minded joke : ‘ Nature 
here is so amply provided with them [passes], that 
Government does not ask for any/ They saw 
smoky huts stuck on cliffs, women looking 
through the window-holes, and now and then 
herds of cattle, with their attendant Rob lloys, 
blocking the way. At last, to their relief 
and delight, they reached civilisation -Fort- 
William, where they encountered the very newest 
piece of culture, a steamboat ; and they found 
themselves among many people, enjoying the 
sea and the sunshine, good cheer, and society. 

They proceeded by sea from Fort-William to 
Tobermory, where, after their wanderings, they 
found rest for their weary feet By contrast* 
it seemed a charming place. Klingemann says 
that from his earliest days he had confounded 
the Hebrides with the Ilesperides ; and if they 
did not find the oranges on the trees, they found 
them in the whisky-toddy. It may be noted, by 
the way, that both had by this time acquired 
a taste for the national beverage. 

On the morning of the 8th, Mendelssohn and 
Klingemann, along with many others, embarked 
on the wide Atlantic in order to visit Staffa and 
Iona. Shortly after starting, the barometer sank 
and the wind rose, and the ‘ship-household kept 
its breakfast almost to itself.’ Like troops under 
a withering fire, the passengers fell rapidly ; and 
the sea, which is no respecter of persons, laid 
low the great Mendelssohn himself : lie was most 
unpoetically and desperately sea-sick. As Klin- 
gemann remarks, he was on better terms with 
the sea as a musician than as an individual with a 
stomach. On reaching Staffa they put out in 
small boats to see tbe famous cave. ‘A greener 
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roar of waves surely never rushed into a stranger 
cavern—its many pillars making it look like the 
inside of an immense organ, black and resound- 
ing, and absolutely without purpose, and quite 
alone, the wide gray* sea within and without.* 
This is Klingemann’s comment. There is, un- 
fortunately, no record of what Mendelssohn felt 
on the occasion ; perhaps he was too sea sick to 
feel anything beside. 

They next lauded at Iona. Its ruins, its lone- 
liness, its desolation, its graves of ancient Scot- 
tish kings, and still more ancient pi rate- princes, 
impressed them perhaps more than Stalfa did, 
for it was not the desolation of nature alone, but 
the desolation of departed man as well. Stalfa 
and Iona seem to have been the culminating 
point of Mendelssohn’s admiration for the 
Hebrides. Indeed, he says that they affected 
him in an extraordinary fashion. The impres- 
sions conveyed to his mind resulted in the 
famous * Tiie Hebrides* overture, which was com- 
pleted the following year at Berlin. It is said 
that after his return home his sisters asked him 
to tell them something about the Hebrides. ‘ It 
cannot be told, only played,* lie said, and forth- 
with seated himself at the piano ami played the 
theme which afterwards grew into the over- 
ture. 

As the travellers turned their faces towards 
Tobermory again, Mendelssohn’s sea-sickness grad- 
ually left him, and he was able to bid defiance to 
the sea-monsters of the Atlantic, am l even to main- 
tain that the ‘wet’ was rain, and not mist, as 
Klingemaim insisted. They readied Tobermory 
at seven o’clock in the evening, although they 
ought to have been at Oban by that time. The 
captain cast anchor in some corner or other, and 
they elected to pass the night in the cabin. There 
were no beds, and they bad to make the best they 
could of the floors. ‘Herrings are lodged in spa- 
cious halls compared to us, ; says Klingemann, and 
they often chanced to make unknown boots their 
pillows. ‘It was a wild night’s revel, without the 
merry cup, and with rain and wind for the bois- 
terous songsters.* They landed next morning, 
Sunday, at Oban, still in the rain ; and not being 
desirous of hearing a Gaelic sermon, which, together 
with the weather, might have been too much for 
them, they drove on to Inveraray. During the 
drive, the suu came out and warmed their hearts, 
and helped them to a more cheerful frame of 
mind. At Inveraray they found an excellent inn 
and good quarters ; and the smiles of the host’s 
beautiful daughter, with fried fresh herrings and 
coffee for breakfast, put them at peace with all 
mankind. 

A longing for letters now drove them to 
Glasgow ; they travelled alternately by road 
and steamboat, vit\ Loch Eck, to the mouth 
of the Clyde, which mode of progress excited 
their admiration, as it prevented the journey 
from getting monotonous. They sailed up the 
Clyde to Glasgow. This part of the journey also 
pleased them, firstly, and perhaps mainly, because 
there were scarcely any waves ; from this it may 
be inferred that the waves of the wild Atlantic 
had been altogether too milch for Mendelssohn ; 
he, like a good many more or less notable people, 
found more pleasure in looking at them tlian 
being on them. The scenery, too, as they sailed 
up tne river struck a sympathetic chord. The 


pretty watering-places, the soft corn-fields, and 
a view of the clear wide distance, greeted them 
like old friends, after long roaming among the 
silent mountains. 

The 10th of August found Mendelssohn and 
Klingemann ill Glasgow ; and although they did 
not exactly see and conquer, like Caesar, they 
saw and admired — very likely through rose- 
coloured spectacles, for they rested in luxurious 
idleness in the best hotel in the city. The 
remembrance of past disasters and bad weather 
faded away ; but it was surely ill-natured on 
Klingemann’s part to say that the Highlands 
brew nothing but whisky and bad weather. 

On the 11th they made their last excursion, to 
Dock Lomoml and the ‘rest of the scenery which 
ought to be published and packed up as sup- 
plements to Sir Walter Scott’s complete works-;* 
but there is no record of Mendelssohn’s impres- 
sions in these parts. On Loch Lomond they met 
with an adventure wlibh might have cut short 
the days of the musician. Klingemann and he 
were out on the loch in a rowing-boat in the 
twilight, when, without the least warning, a 
squall swooped down on them from the moun- 
tains. The boat began to toss about in an alarm- 
ing fashion, and Mendelssohn prepared to swim 
for it ; but, as lie says, with their usual good luck 
they got safely through. They had to spend the 
evening in the company of three or four noi>y 
young Englishmen ; and ultimately they had to 
make their way to their bedroom, which was in 
the next house, with cloaks and umbrellas. The 
next day they started on their south ward journey, 
passing through Glasgow on their way to 
Wales. 

Mendelssohn’s experiences and impressions of 
the Highlands may be summed up in .iis own 
words : 4 This, then, is the end of our Highland 
journey. We have been liappy together, have 
led a merry life, and roved about the country as 
gaily as if the storm and rain had not existed, 
but they did exist. We bad weather to make 
the trees and rocks crash. To describe the 
wretchedness and the comfortless, inhospitable 
solitude of the country, time and space do not 
allow ; we wandered ten days without meeting 
a single traveller ; what are marked on the map 
as towns, or at least villages, are a few sheds, 
huddled together, with one hole for door, 
window, and chimney, for the entrance and exit 
of men, beasts, light, and smoke, in which to all 
questions you get a dry “ No,” in which brandy 
is the only beverage known, without church, with- 
out street, without gardens, the rooms pitch-dark 
in broad daylight, children and fowls lying in 
the same straw, many huts without roofs, many 
unfinished, with crumbling walls, many ruins of 
burnt houses ; and even these inhabited spots are 
but sparingly scattered over the country. Now 
and then you find beautiful parks, but deserted ; 
and brdad" lakes, but without boats ; the roads a 
solitude. Fancy in all that the rich glowing 
sunshine, which paints the heath in a thou- 
sand divinely warpi colours, and then the clouds 
chasing hither and thither ! It is no wonder 
that the Highlands have been called melancholy. 
But two fellows have wandered merrily about 
them, laughed at every opportunity, rhymed and 
sketched together, growled at one another and 
at the world when they happened to be vexed 
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or did not find anything to eat, devoured every- there came a girl to Mr Town -00111101110? John* 

thing eatable when they did find it, and slept son’s, and she But as my story is nbout 

twelve hours every night : those two were we, ii er I may as well begin it with the time I first 

.’li * i :* l ..... > i 


who will not forget it as long as we live. 


THE POLICEMAN’S STORY. inches long, i 

I am a Sergeant of Police. Thomas Summers is roum * bc 
my name, and llfty-four my official number in a y°' in S onc * 

.. , . x-v. . ..1 «... -r ‘ kvpnen i 


met her. 

She came out through the Councillor’s front 
gate with a dog, a fox-terrier puppy about six 
inches long, and lie began barking and worrying 
round my boots in a way very creditable to such 


the Marlshire County Constabulary. When I 
joined the Force I was a big, awkward-looking, 
country Johnny, as strong as a horse, and twice 
as healthy. Drill soon set me up, and the uni- 
form set me off, so that when I returned to my 


‘Excuse me, miss,’ l said, just by way of 
introducing myself ; ‘that dog’s not muzzled.’ 

‘Oh ! he won’t really bite yon, sir,’ she replied, 
laughing. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said I, looking as stern as I 


native village on leave after three Years’ town j cou ^ * ‘ but it s my duty to take him to the 

n * T v |, 'station: and I made a grab at the little beggar 

duty, the tolks hardly knew me. I was as well | as jf j ;. a]] me;uit it » 

and as strong as ever, but a lot better-looking— | < oh , . sl ' e cried) ‘ sure ly you wouldn’t be so 

at least so my old mother told me, and of course I crue ] v 

the hay-seed was pretty well combed out of my ' j ] UXi \ been running my eye over her all the 
hair. time, not exactly professionally, of course ; but 

When I went back to Darbury, the town where 1 a police officer, if lie knows his duty, gets into 
I was stationed, they changed my heat. Up to j the way of reckoning people up pretty quick, 

then I had always been told off, not for what ! am ! * aw ^ ie •i°J ce ! la ^ 8 01 } 11 enough. 

it n f .i . i.i ‘Well, not this time, miss, I wont, I replied, 

you’d call exact y low parts of the town, but'. , . , f f ’ . 1 

{ * * v. 1 ii i ‘seeing that you’re fresh from the country, and 

for streets of little houses rented by clerks and , , " ,,| tIll ^ kll0W lhere was a muzzling order 

the better sort of working-men. Very easy f or J. t , ] K1 ,. e i 

beats they were, mostly, though not profitable ‘ My !' she exclaimed. ‘ However did you know 

in the matter of tips; but l was that innocent 1 I was from the country?’ It was written all 

in those days l hardly thought of tips ; and i over her as plain as could be, but it wouldn’t 

when a chap once gave me sixpence for helping have been professional to tell her so. 
him in at the window when his wife was away ! 4 M hat we don t know, isn t worth learning, 

and he’d forgotten the latchkev, I was almost ' » li8S ’’ 1 rc l 1 ,1,e<1 ’ YZ'"'” 4 l .° look ‘^^yise as a detec- 
, i** i •* tii . •* tive in a play. ‘ > ext tune you bring that voting 

ashamed to take it The nights were quiet ; j |cm ‘ 0 } llt {ol . an airill g, pllt his certificate 

burglars had more sense than to try it on in ” f birtll iu ur oi;ket The orilcr don't apply 
houses where they’d have had to take the parlour to j 0 „ >s ini( ]er six months old.— Good-morning.’ 
clock, the canary, all the chimney ornaments, ‘Hood -morning, sir,’ says she, smiling, and 

and the master’s greatcoat to make up the worth dropping a hit of an old-ia.diioned curtsy, that 
of a five-pound note ; and in the daytime, except put me in mind of the girls in our village school ; 
for hoys throwing stones, there wasn’t much ! and without another word we parted. We had 


doing. 

When they put me up among the big houses 
near the Park, it was different. There were 
gardens to watch, if it was only for tramps sleep- 


walked together perhaps fifty yards. I kept 
straight on, following my beat, and sbe went 
round the corner to where there was a pillar-box 
to post a letter she’d held in her hand all the 
time. 1 suppose I fell in love with her there 


ing in the outhouses ; families away at the seaside an d then, because I kept thinking about her all 
leaving me half-a-crown to keep a particular eye day, and felt uncommonly glad my mate oil the 

on the premises till they came home ; pedlars, ! beat was a married man. She was a pretty girl, 

beggars, and suspicious characters about all day. seemingly about twenty, medium height, fair 
A chap couldn’t go to sleep and do his duty by I ft,1 d complexion, dark-blue eyes, pleasant 
that beat, I can tell you. I feat"**, figure inclined to plumpness, and was 

uu.™ «« i dressed But, as this isn t a description of 

lhere were compensations, though, and not i , . , ’ . , , , 1 i , 

, . rp. ’ ° ’ a party who’s wanted, how she was dressed 

only in the way of tips. There was more com- - matter 

pany ; servants in all the houses, apd parties up j f WIW 'i, er ' ncftrIy every day after that; lie’s 

to all hours, especially in the winter. Even a ! a p 001 . policeman who can’t time himself to come 
cabman, who’s out of temper because his fare round to a particular house when a girl ’s shaking 
has been persuaded to stop just half an hour her mats or doing something that will bring 
longer, is better than nobody at all to talk to her in sight of the road ; but I never managed 
on a cold night, when you’re about tired, and to exchange more than a smile with her for more 
wishing the relief would come round, though i a wee ^* 4.^ * a8 ^» 0I1(i cvemn K w ^ n I was 
yon know he ’s not due for a good two hours. town”^ 3 ° 9 Wa8 8W " B down th ® 

As for the servants, T soon got to know most ."j., a nicc evening, miss,’ I said os she passed 
of them, and a very nice, pleasant, friendly lot nie 

of girls they were ; but for long enough I never She gave a little Bcream, looked round as if 
liked one better than another. At last, however, wondering which way to run, and then stared 
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at me with a please -don’ t-hurt-me look in her 
eves, which died away as she recognised me 
through my plain clothes. 

‘Oh! Mr Policeman,’ she said, ‘I didn’t know 
you at first, and you gave me quite a turn. 1 

‘I’m sorry, Miss -what shall I have the 
pleasure of calling you?’ I asked, thinking it 
was about time 1 knew her name. 

‘Wybrow,’ she replied. ‘I’m Mary Wybrow. 
And you?’ 

‘Tom Summers, at your service, Miss Wybrow,’ 
I responded, laying one hand on my heart, and 
bowing while I lifted my hat with the other. 
‘And how do you like Darbury V 

‘Very well, Mr Summers, ’ said bIh*. ‘That 
is, what l ’ve seen of it. The people seem kind 
and good-hearted.’ 

I wasn’t vain enough to take this last remark 
altogether to myself ; hut a.s I was one of the 
people, it was encouraging. ‘It’s very good of 
you to say so,’ 1 said ; and then we walked on 
quietly for a bit. 

‘[ hope I’m not taking you out of your way, 
Mr Summers?’ she remarked just as the silence 
was getting awkward. 

‘Your way is mine, if you’ll allow it, Miss 
Wybrow,’ I replied. 

She didn’t say anything, but blushed and 
looked down, which 1 took to mean yes, and 
walked on by her side accordingly. 

I need not set down what we said on that walk, 
or on plenty of others that followed it. She let 
me keep company with her ; and the longer f 
kept it, the more certain I felt we were just suited 
to each other ; hut when I ’d made up my mind 
to ask her plainly what she thought about it, . 
something happened. I was passing Johnson's j 
gate, going dead slow a* usual, on the chance id 
a sight of Mary, when mie of her fellow-servants 
came tearing out in a big hurry and ran smack 
into me. 

‘Here, young woman,’ 1 said, catching hold of 
her arm, ‘consider yourself in custody for furious 
driving.’ i 

‘You’re wauted in the house,’ she replied, 
having no time to laugh, seemingly. ‘ There's' 
some things stolen.’ 

I didn’t say anything. When a man’s called! 
in on a duty of that soil, the less he says and the 
more he hears, the better. 

‘Lots of things,’ she ran on. ‘The young 
ladies’ jewellery, and I don’t know wliat else.’ 

We got to the door before she’d time to give 
me any more particulars ; and in the dining-room ! 
1 found Councillor and Mrs Johnson, their three 
daughters, my Mary, and the other housemaid — 
the one who fetched me in was the cook —all 
looking very solemn. 

‘Summers,’ said the Councillor, who was a bluff 
and hearty but quick-tempered man, ‘members 
of my family have missed property for some time. 
My servants have offered to have their boxes 
searched, and 1 thought it best to have it done 
in your presence. 1 do not accuse or even sus- 
pect anybody, you understand.’ 

‘Quite so, sir,’ I replied ; and we all went 
up-stairs. 

Mrs Johnson and her eldest daughter turned 
out the boxes, first the cook’s, and then the upper 
housemaid’s, and then my Mary’s. There was 
nothing found that shouldn’t nave been there 


till they came to Mary’s, ami there, wrapped up 
in a petticoat, were three studs — diamonds, they 
looked like, but I heard afterwards they weren’t 
real stones. 

‘Oh Mary,’ said Miss Johnson, holding them 
out on the palm of her hand, ‘how could you?’ 

Mary said nothing, but went as red as fire. 

‘ Where are the other things you have taken, 
girl?’ asked old Johnson sternly. 

‘ I have taken nothing, sir,’ said Mary respect- 
fully hut firmly. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Johnson impatiently. ‘ What ’s 
the good of saying that, with those studs staring 
you in the face ? Make a clean breast cf it, and 
we ’ll see wliat can be done. If you won’t, I 
must hand you over to Summers here.’ 

*1 know nothing about them, sir,’ said Mary 
quietly. She was as pale now os she had been 
red the moment before. ‘I can’t think how they 
came there.* 

‘You had better say no more,’ said Johnson 
angrily. — ‘Summers, do your duty.* 

I stepped forward and touched Mary on the 
shoulder. ‘ Consider yourself in custody,’ I sum- 
mered out, thinking as I did so how lightly 
I’d used those very words not half an hour 
before. 

‘Oli Tom, save me!’ said she, turning round 
and clinging to me. 

‘Yes, yes, honey,’ T whispered, putting my arm 
round her. ‘Don’t lose heart. It will he all 
right.’ 

‘Summers,’ said the Councillor, staring at us, 
‘what ’a the meaning of this?’ 

‘Well, sir, Mary and I have bcei keeping 
company for some time, and this has come rather 
sudden,* I explained. ‘Don’t you he afraid I’ll 
not do my duty, sir, in spite of my private 

feelings; but— hut’ Then I came t<f a dead 

stop, not being able to put into words all that 
was in my mind. I didn’t believe my Mary had 
taken the things, not likely ; but, as they had 
been found in her box, I wasn't sorry her master 
was going to charge her. It would he bad for 
her, of course, for a bit ; but for getting at the 
bottom of a thing, give me police-court proceed- 
ings, and no hole-and-corner private-inquiry 
woik with lie-said and slie-said and tittle-tattle 
taken as sworn evidence. 

I had kept a pretty sharp eye on all parties 
while the search was being made, and I *d got an 
idea into my head. It was a wild one, and a 
very little tiling had put it there, hut there it 
was, and I meant to see what I could make of 
it 

‘ 1 Hess me ! Summers,* said old Johnson, ‘ I had 
no idea of this. It must be most distressing 
to you. But come down-stairs again and let us 
talk things over.’ We went down ; and lie and 
his wife and Mary and I went into a room by 
ourselves, for, as he said, there was no need of 
the others. 

‘ Now, Mary,* said the Councillor, ‘ once more, 
what have you to say V 

‘Nothing, sir,’ persisted Mary. ‘ I can’t under- 
stand how those studs came into my box ; I 
never saw them before.’ 

. ‘Very well,’ said lie, frowning. ‘If you will 
have it, you -must. Summers shall take you to 
the station in a cab.* 

‘ Beg your pardon, sir,’ I put in, 1 but I think 
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we ’d better wulk. There will be less notice 
taken of us.* 

I wanted more time to talk to her than a cab 
would have given us, and of course l meant to 
take care we didn’t look like policeman and 
prisoner on the way. 

‘As you like, or as she likes, Summers, 5 said 
the Councillor. 

‘A cab, please, Tom/ whispered Mary ; but I 
shook luy head, and, though she looked surprised, 
she said no more. Mrs Johnson fetched her hat 
and jacket, and we started, having arranged that 
old Johnson should follow to charge her after 
he’d made out a list of the missing articles. 

4 Now Mary, my dear/ I said as soon as we 
were outside the gate, ‘who did it, do you 
tli ink V 

I I can't guess, Tom/ she replied. 4 1 only 
know I didn’t/ 

‘No, dear/ I said. 4 1 know that, of course. 
But have you no notion ? Are you friendly with 
the other servants? Have you noticed either of 
them extra flush of money lately V 

‘They have both been very kind to me, Tom/ 
said she. ‘And I know nothing about their 
money/ 

We had to pass the pillar-box where Mary 
had posted the letter the first day I saw her, and 
the sight of it brought that letter to my mind, 
and just for a second my heart went down into 
my boots. 

‘Mary/ I said, ‘what did you write to Mi- 
Levy about V 

‘Mr Levy, Tom V she repeated, as if the name 
was quite strange to her. ‘ I don’t know any one 
called Levy/ 

‘Wasn’t that your own letter you posted the 
* first time I saw you V I asked. 

For ct bit she couldn’t remember the letter at 
all, us of course the first sight of me hadn’t gone 
as straight to her heart as the first sight of her 
had gone to mine ; hut after I had reminded her 
of the joke about the little dog, she called it to 
mind. 

‘No/ she said. ‘Now I remember one of the 
young ladies gave me that letter to post. But 
now do you know how it was addressed, and what 
does it matter V 

‘Bless your dear heart/ I replied, fit to jump 
over the moon with joy, ‘ 1 read the address as 
you held it in your hand ; and as for what it 
matters, right about turn and back to the house, 
my love, and you ’ll soon see.* 

Then she broke down, and began to cry ; hut 
there was no one about, so 1 let her have her cry 
out, comforting her as best I could by telling her 
to keep her heart up, for, if I was on the right 
tack, they would all be begging her pardon in 
an hour’s time. 

When we got back, I asked if I could see Mr 
Johnson alone, and the first thing he said was 
that he supposed she had changed her mind and 
confessed. 

‘No, sir ; it’s not that/ I said. ‘Do you know 
that soon after Mary entered your service, one 
of the members of your family gave her a letter 
to post, addressed to Levy, the pawnbroker in 
High Street?' 

‘No/ said he; ‘I didn’t know it. But what 
has that to do with the case in hand, Summers V 

He must huve seen what it might have to do 


with it as he asked the question, for he went as 
white as a sheet. 

‘Well, sir/ 1 said, ‘I don’t want to insinuate 
anything against anybody ; hut don’t you think 
it would he better to ask a few questions down 
at Levy’s before you go too far to draw hack ?’ 

‘ Perhaps it would/ he said, after he’d sat 
thinking for about five minutes. ‘Can I trust 
you to ask them, Summers?* 

‘Certainly you can, sir/ I replied. ‘But don’t 
you think you had better go yourself V 

‘No,’ lie said; ‘1 don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, Summers ; but Mary’s story about the 
letter may he false ; and even if— if it should 
turn out that a member of my family lias * has 
had dealing’s with Levy ? justice demands that you 
and others who heard the girl accused should 
also know that the accusation is withdrawn. I 
have no wish to hide anything from you/ 

lie promised to make it right with the 
j inspector about me leaving the heat, gave me the 
list lie liad made out ; and off 1 went, as sure as 
could be I was right, because the little thing I’d 
noticed when they searched the boxes was that 
Miss Johnson was the only one in the room who 
didn’t look surprised when the studs were 
found. 

Old Levy is an honest pawnbroker enough, and 
his tale was quite straightforward, lle’d had 
dealings, with Miss Johnson for months, and she 
liad pawned every one of the things on my list 
except the studs which were found in Mary’s 
bux. She liad written to him because she liad 
sprained her ankle a hit at lawn-tennis, and 
couldn’t keep an appointment slic’d made, 
though she wanted five pounds moat particularly. 
He d sent the money, he told me, and got the 
security the next time he saw her. lie gave me 
her letter ; so l advised him to keep a still tongue 
in his head which, being a pawnbroker, lie knew 
how to do — and went hack to break the tiling 
gently to old Johnson. 

When I showed him the letter, how lie did 
take on, as well he might, having a daughter 
who could do such a nasty, mean, dirty trick as 
trying to ruin my poor girl. Taking her sisters’ 
and her mother’s jewellery was nothing, com- 
pared to trying to hide it in the way she did. 

it was hushed up, of course ; and what the girl 
wanted the money for, I never knew-. Old 
Johnson did the right thing when Mary and I 
were married, which was pretty soon, as she 
didn’t care tu stay on after wlmt had happened. 

As that’s all my story, I’m afraid there isn’t 
much moral to it, except that it proves what I 
said before — namely, that, when you are falsely 
accused, the sooner you go before a magistrate 
the better, llow do I make that out? Why, 
this way. If the case liad gone into court, Levy 
would have come forward as soon as he received 
the police notice of the missing property ; and 
so, though things would have been more unpleas- 
ant for Miss Johnson, Mary would have been 
right enough. How could she have been cleared 
without going into court, I should like to know, 
if she hadn’t happened to have a policeman with 
all his wits about him for a sweetheart? And 
suppose my mate had been on duty the morning 
she was given in charge, what then? Why, of 
course she must have gone before the bench, and 
they would huve discharged her without a stain 
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on her character. So I think l have good grounds 
for maintaining that if there is a place where 
innocence will out, it's a police court, though 
I ’in glad for Mary’s sake that I was able to save 
her from giving a practical proof of the truth of 
my argument. 


FERNLAND. 

In the whole round of the Vegetable Kingdom 
there are no more beautiful forms of life than 
Ferns. These lovely children of the shade charm 
us alike by their graceful forms and exquisite 
colours. They are universal favourites, and 
though llowerless, yield us perennial pleasure. 
The places, too, that they love to beautify with 
their nodding, delicately cut fronds, are among 
the most entrancing on our earth’s surface. 
Where the air is musical with the sound of 
running waters ; where the spray of the mountain 
tarn Hashes in the sunbeams ; where the shadows 
of the forest are the deepest, and the soil is the 
rich mould formed by the leaves of many 
autumns ; on the rock-bound coast where the sea- 
gull builds her nest and the eagle has her eyrie— 
there ferns make their homes. 

Ferns (‘ Filices ’) stand at the head of the 
flowerless plant-world which includes the fungi, 
creeping lichens, equisete or horse-tails, and sea- 
weeds. These flowerless plants — Cryptogams, as 
they are botanieally named — are the descendants 
of the great Carboniferous Flora, of which ferns 
formed a very important part, it is an interest- 
ing fact that of the eight, great divisions into 
which modem botanists divide the Fern family, 
four were in existence during the Carboniferous 
period ; and of other three, fossilised specimens 
tiave been found. Therefore, when we look on 
a large and representative collection of ferns, we 
see a fail* picture, in miniature, of the great 
cryptogamic forests, whose remains, in the form 
of coal, are so valuable to the present age. 

The ferns found throughout the world up to 
the present time have been divided by botanists 
into about three thousand species. The varieties, 
or forms varying from the specific typo, but not 
sufficiently to justify placing them in separate 
species, are, however, innumerable. This ten- 
dency to vary is one of the most peculiar char- 
acteristics of ferns, and will be referred to further 
on. 

The geographical distribution of ferns is a 
very interesting study. No other order of plants 
is so widely distributed. They are met with 
from the equator to well within the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles, and only disappear when we 
reach the sterile regions of the frigid zones. 
Some make their homes at the sea-level, others 
at an altitude of sixteen thousand feet Some 
grow in shade so dense that almost no other 
Forms of vegetation exist beside them ; others 
grow' in the full glare of the sun. They are 
found in the crevices of rocks, walls, bridges, and 
buildings where there is no apparent soil for 
their sustenance ; on the banks of streams with 
their roots immersed in water, and in bog- 
lands. 

Their sizes and modes of growth are also very 
varied. Some become trees with fronds twenty 
feet long ; others have fronds measuring only 


half an inch. Some creep along the ground and 
over the faces of rocks ; others climb the stems 
of trees and out on the branches, clothing the 
trees with their bright foliage like ivy. Some 
have fronds thick and leathery in substance ; 
others are so delicately thin as to be almost 
transparent. Some, such us the common harts- 
tongue, have fronds without divisions ; others, 
such as ‘Adiantum gracillimuni,’ are cut into 
hundreds of segments. 

The variety of colour in fern fronds is greater 
than is generally supposed. The shades of green 
range from the palest to the deepest. Some 
fronds have three colours. ‘Pteris tricolor, 1 
for example, has midribs of dark red, bordered 
with white merging into green. Other kinds 
are beautifully variegated with white, yellowish 
green, and red. The loveliest colours are found 
in the young fronds. Some of these soon after 
opening are of a deep crimson colour, gradually 
changing as they grow older into the normal 
green of the variety. Others are bright red, pink 
of various shades, ruby, brown, blue, and bronzy 
green. 

Ferns attain their greatest size and fullest 
luxuriance in the tropics. The humid heat and 
dense shade of the great tropical forests produce 
a congenial home for them ; and they are often 
found there with stems fifty, sixty, and even one 
hundred feet high. These huge tree-like ferns 
belong, as a rule, to one of three genera, the 
4 Dickson ins, 1 ‘ Alsophilas,’ and 4 Cvutlieas.’ Speci- 
mens of ‘Cyathca medularis’ have been found 
in New Zealand with their stems ri>ing to one 
hundred feet, and crowned with grand masses 
of feathery fronds. When they attain such 
dimensions, ferns become prominent and striking 
objects in the landscape. 

To the tropics belong, also, the lovely and 
unique fern forms which are popularly known 
as silver and gold leaved ferns, and which are 
great favourites in this country for greenhouse 
decoration. The fronds of these kinds, as a rule, 
on the undersides are coated with a fine farinose 
powder which assumes dilferent colours according 
to the variety. Sometimes the powder is bright 
golden or pale yellow, white, cream, brown, or 
blue. 

However, tropical ferns must always be of 
secondary importance to us who live in Britain. 
The most intonating and useful section to us is 
that which comprises the species indigenous to 
our country, and a few foreign species which 
have been found to be hardy in our climate. In 
llanly Fcrnland we possess inexhaustible stores 
of beautiful forms. An examination of the splen- 
did collection of hardy ferns in the ferneries of 
the Royal Hardens at Kew, which contain the 
largest number, in one group, of oiu* native 
species, shows that they equal in decorative value 
their exotic brethren, while possessing the advan- 
tages df being perfectly hardy, and consequently 
more easily cultivated. 

There are about fifty distinct species of ferns 
indigenous to Britain. This seems a small 
number ; but these fifty species are found to 
produce, both in their wild haunts and wheu 
grown under cultivation, an almost infinite 
number of beautiful variations. No other family 
of plants shows this tendency to vary to such 
a surprising extent, and to it we owe many of 
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our most beautiful kinds. When we examine 
a good collection of ferns, this characteristic is 
easily seen. If we take, for instance, the well- 
known hartstongue (‘ Seolopendriuni vulgare’), 
we find that there is almost no limit to its eccen- 
tricities. One of the foremost authorities on 
cultivated ferns (Mr J. Birkenhead, of Sale), in J 
a recent lecture thus refers to the astonishing j 
variableness of the hartstongue: * By imagining 
every degree of serration, laceration, and cutting 
up of the frond ; every degree of unevenness, 
from the slightly wavy to the deeply go tiered ; 
every degree of roughness of surface, from the 
perfectly smooth to that like a toad’s back ; 
every degree of cresting, from the simple fork 
to the most complicated tuft ; every degree of 
branching, from one division to that in which 
the plant is a mass of branches di Hi cult to sepa- 
rate into fronds ; fronds drawn out and fronds ’ 
abruptly terminated ; narrow fronds and broad i 
ones ; fronds with horns below, others with horns i 
above, others, again, with pockets ; fronds bearing 
bulbils at the edges, and others with young ! 
plants on their surfaces ; fronds deformed, every j 
one being different from every other on the I 
same plant — in fact, imagine every variation in 
form beautiful and ugly, and an idea may be 
obtained of the appearance presented by the 
thousands of varieties of Seolopendriuni vul- 
gare.* 

The graceful lady-fern (‘Athyrium filix- 
foemina 1 ), which is so common in our moist, 
woods and shady lanes, is another species which I 
produces many variations from its normal form. | 
The variety named 4 Plumosum elegans* has. 
fronds of pale green cut into minute segments ; ! 
4 Plumosum multifidum ’ has heavy tassels added , 
to the tips of its plume-like fronds ; ‘Calothrix* j 
has gloaoy fronds so minutely divided that when 
looked at from a short distance it appears like 
a green mist ; Victoria*, first found wild in Scot- 
land in 1861, and sometimes called the ‘Queen 
of Lady-ferns, 1 has fronds two feet long heavily 
crested at their apices, with narrow segments 
crossing each other like lattice-work. Other 
varieties have long, narrow, slender fronds ; 
others, again, have them broad and leaf-like. Our 
native shield ferns (* Poly. stich unis’) have aLo 
given us many beautiful and curious varieties. 

The work of raising new varieties, or of search- 
ing for them in their wild haunts, has become 
to many fern-lovers a fascinating one ; and the 
progress already made in this direction has been 
so marked and gratifying, that we may confi- 
dently look for the addition of other gems to 
our collections. 

In connection with the subject of variableness 
in ferns, it is interesting to note that our noblest 
and largest indigenous species, the royal fern 
(‘Osuiunda regalia 1 ), lias been found, so far, to 
produce only one or two abnormal forms. But 
this will hardlv be regretted by any one who has 
seen this truly majestic fern in its favourite 
habitats. 

The majority of British fern.s, are deciduous in 
their wild haunts, the first severe frosts of winter 
blighting their tender fronds. But this is amply 
compensated for by the rich tints many of them 
assume in their dying horns. The common 
bracken (‘Pteris nquiliim’) is a fine example of 
. this change in colour. Its leaves assume in early 


winter every shade of ochre, sienna, and even 
lake, changing as they die into deep brown. 
Our artists have paid a high tribute to the beauty 
of this noble native of British Fernland by intro- 
ducing it into the foregrounds of some of their 
loveliest woodland scenes. 

When grown under careful cultivation, how- 
ever, a large number of our native ferns become 
evergreen -that is, they throw up young fronds 
before the old ones are faded. 

To those who have shaded spots in their 
gardens, and especially to those whose gardens 
are situated in smoky districts, we commend the 
culture of a few hardy ferns. They will grow 
luxuriantly in an atmosphere and in light in 
which most flowering plants would languish and 
die. We often see in towns and cities attenuated 
specimens of the geranium, fuchsia, and other 
similar plants, making their surroundings more 
depressing by their sickly growth. These, with 
much advantage to their owners, might be dis- 
carded, and their places occupied by a selection 
of our indigenous ferns, which would brighten 
the spots at every season. 

In the ornamentation of public parks and 
gardens, also, our native ferns should he much 
more largely used than they now are. In these 
places, except in very favourable positions, it 
is almost impossible to get flowering plants to 
grow in a satisfactory way, and the little success 
which is attained is got by means of an altogether 
disproportionate amount of care and expense. 

Fernland lias no bright flowers to show us, 
yet there is no class of plants that gives us more 
continuous pleasure. Roses, orchids, begonias, 
and other plants which produce flowers with 
brilliant colours, delight us only during their 
blooming seasons. At other times they cannot 
be said to be attractive. But ferns are always 
beautiful, and in a condition to give us lovely 
fronds to heighten the charms of the flowers that 
are in bloom. 


N 0 C T U II N K. 

Night broodeth still o’er land and sea, 

And silently 

The silver moon Iter quiet radiance sheds. 

Upon the bosom of the deep 

Her quivering beams are rocked to sleep, 

Until the Night with joyous Morning weds. 

Across the yellow reach of sand, 

On either hand 

Creep the slow waters softly murmuring ; 

The moonlight falls in glittering bars 
Upon their breast, the watching stars 
(iaze downward on the wave-crests, wondering. 

A tangled mesh of seaweed floats 
Among the boats 

That idly i$ck upon the sleeping tide, * 

And farther, where the flood is deep, 

The salmon-meshes ebb aud sweep 
Among the darkling shadows far and wide. 

Lydia M. Wood. 
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THE FIRST STEAMER TO CROSS 
THE ATLANTIC’. 

In many quarters the idea seems still to prevail 
— aiul we gave expression to it quite recently in 
an article on ‘Some Early Steamships’ (page 153) 
— that the first steamer to cross the Atlantic was 
the ‘Savannah,’ which in 1.811) made the voyage 
from the port of the same name in Georgia to 
Liverpool in twenty-five days. The ‘ Savannah, ’ 
however, was not a steamship, and was under 
suil more than two-thirds of the wav across. 
She was a lull-rigged packet-ship, and had on 
her deck a small steam-engine, by means of 
which motion was given to the craft in smooth 
water when the wind failed. The log is full of 
such entries as: ‘At 8 a.m. tacked ship to the 
westward;* ‘Took in the miz/.en and foretop- 
gallant sails ;* ‘ Got the steam up, and it came 
on to blow fresh — we took wheels in on deck in 
thirty minutes;’ ‘Stopped wheels to clean the 
clinkers out of the furnace;* ‘Started wheels,* 
and so on. 

In 1838-~as stated in the article on ‘Early 
Steamships’ already referred to — the ‘Sirius’ and 
the ‘Great Western* successfully made the journey 
from England to America ; but live years before 
that date, Canadian enterprise accomplished the 
feat of bridging the Atlantic Ocean with a little 
vessel propelled wholly by steam. This was the 
‘Royal William,* whose beautiful model was ex- 
hibited at the British Naval Exhibition iu London, 
where she attracted the attention and curiosity 
of the first seamen in the empire. The ‘Royal 
William ’—named in honour of the reigning sove- 
reign — was built in the city of Quebec by a Scotch- 
man, James Goudie, who had served his time and 
learned his art at Greenock. The kefcl was laid 
in the autumn of 1830; and her -builder, then 
in his twenty-second year, writes : ‘ As I had the 
drawings and the form of the ship, at the time 
a novelty in construction, it devolved upon me 
to lay off and expand the draft to its full 
dimensions on the floor of the loft, where I made 
several alterations in the lines as improvements. 


The steamship being duly commenced, the work 
progressed rapidly ; and in May following, was 
duly launched, and before a large concourse of 
people was christened the “Royal William.” She 
was then taken to Montreal to have her engines, 
where I continued to superintend the finishing 
of the cabins and deck-work. When completed, 
she had her trial trip, which proved quite satis- 
factory. Being late in the season before being 
completed, she only made a few trips to Hali- 
fax.* 

The launching of this steamer was a great 
event in Quebec. The Governor-general, Lord 
Aylmer, and his wife were present, the latter- 
giving the vessel her name. Military j&nds 
supplied the music, and the shipping ip the 
harbour was gay with hunting. The city itself 
wore a holiday look. The ‘ Royal William,* pro- 
pelled by steam alone, traded between Quebec 
and Halifax. While at the last-named place, she 
attracted the notice of Mr Samuel Cunard, after- 
wards Sir Samuel, the founder of the great trans- 
continental line which bears his name. It is 
said that the ‘ Royal William ’ convinced him 
that steam was the coining force for ocean navi- 
gation. lie asked many questions about her, 
took down the answers in his •note-book, and 
subsequently became a large stock-holder in the 
craft. 

The cholera of 1832 paralysed business in 
Canada, and trade was at a stand-still for a time. 
Like other enterprises at this date, the ‘Royal 
William* experienced reverses, and she was 
doomed to be sold at slier ill’s sale. Some Quebec 
gentlemen bought her in, and resolved to send 
her to England to be sold. In 1833 the eventful 
voyage tb Britain was made successfully, and 
without mishap of any kind. The ‘Royal Wil- 
liam’s ’ proportions were as follows : Builder’s 
measurement, 1370 tons ; steamboat measure- 
ment, as per Act of Parliament, 830 tons ; length 
of keel, 1 46 feet ; length of deck from head to 
tatfrail, 176 feet ; breadth of beam inside the 
paddle-boxes, 29 feet 4 inches ; outside, 43 feet 
10 inches ; depth of hold, 17 feet 9 inches. On 
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the 4th of August 1833, commanded by Captain 
John M*Dougall, she left Quebec, vifv Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, for London, under steam, at five 
o’clock in the morning. Slie made the passage 
in twenty-five days. Her supply of coal was 
254 chaldrons, or over 330 tons. Her captain 
wrote: ‘She is justly entitled to be considered 
the first steamer that crossed the Atlantic by 
steam, having steamed the whole wav across.’ 

About the end of September 1833, the ‘Royal 
William’ was disposed of for ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and chartered to the Portuguese Govern- i 
ment to take out troops for Dorn Pedro’s service. 
Portugal was asked to purchase her for the navy ; 
but the admiral of the fleet, not thinking well 
of the scheme, declined to entertain the propo- 
sition. Captain M‘Dougall was master of the 
steamer all this time. lie returned with her 1o 
London with invalids and disbanded Portuguese 
soldiers, and laid her up ofF Deptford Victualling 
Office. In July, orders came to fit out the ‘ Royal 
William’ to run between Oporto and Lisbon. 
One trip was made between these ports, and also 
a trip to Cadiz for specie for the Portuguese 
Government. 

On bis return to Lisbon, Captain M ‘Don gal l 
was ordered to sell the steamer to the Spanish 
Government, through Don Evanston Castor da 
Perez, then the Spanish ambassador to the court 
of Lisbon. The transaction was completed on the 
10th of September 1834, when the ‘Royal Wil- 
liam’ became the ‘ Vsabel Segnnda,’ and the first 
war-stearner the Spaniards ever possessed. She 
was ordered to the north coast of Spain against 
Don Carlos. Captain M‘Dougull accepted the 
rank and pay of a Commander, and, by special 
proviso, was guaranteed six hundred pounds 
sterling per annum, and the contract to supply 
the squadron with provisions from Lisbon. The 
‘Ysabel Segnnda’ proceeded to the north coast; 
and about the latter part of 1834, she returned 
to Gravesend, to be delivered up to the British 
Government, to be converted into a war-steamer 
at the Imperial Dockyard. The crew and officers 
were transferred to the ‘Royal Tar,* chartered 
and armed as a war-steamer, with six long thirty- 
two pounders, and named the ‘ Reyna Govcr- 
nadoza,’ the name intended for the ‘City of 
Edinburgh* steamer, which was chartered to 
form part of the squadron. When completed, 
she relieved the ‘ Hoyal Tar,’ and took her 
name. 

In his interesting letter, from which these facts 
are drawn, to Robert Christie, the Canadian his- 
torian, Captain M‘Dougall thus completes the 
story of the pioneer Atlantic steamer : ‘ The 
“ Ysabel Segnnda,” when completed at Sheerness 
Dockyard, took out General Alava, the Spanish 
ambassador, and General Evans and most of his 
staff officers, to Saint Andero, and afterwards to 
St Sebastian, having hoisted the Coiiimodore’s 
broad pennant again at Saint Andero ; and was 
afterwards employed in cruising between that 
port and Fuente Arabia, and acting in concert 
with the Legion against Don Carlos until the 
time of their service expired in 1837. She was 
then sent to Portsmouth with a part of those 
discharged from the service, and from thence she 
was taken to London, and detained in the City 
Canal by Commodore Henry .until the claims 


of the officers and crew on the Spanish Govern- 
ment were settled, which was ultimately accom- 
plished by hills, and the officers and crew dis- 
charged from the Spanish service about the 
latter end of 1837, and “Ysabel Scgunda” deliv- 
ered up to the Spanish ambassador, and after 
having her engines repaired, returned to Spain, 
and was soon afterwards sent to Bordeaux, in 
France, to have the hull repaired. But on being 
surveyed, it was found that the timbers were 
so much decayed, that it was decided to build a 
new vessel to receive the engines, which was 
built there, and called bv the same name, and 
now [1853] forms one of the royal steam-navy of 
Spain, while her predecessor was converted into 
a hulk at Bordeaux.’ 

This, in brief, is the history of the steamer 
which played so. important a r/lle in the mari- 
time annals of Canada, England, and Spain. Her 
model is safely stored in the rooms of the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec, where it is an 
object of profound veneration. At Ihe request 
of the Government, a copy of the model lias been 
made, and will form part of the Canadian exhibit 
to the World’s Fa!, at Chicago this year. 

THE BCR DEN OF ISABEL* 
ci a'tvm xxv. — Isabel’s progress. 

‘ Fortunate,’ says the old wise man, ‘is the 
country that has no annals ;’ but fortunate is vot 
the story that has no incident. ‘Emotion in 
action ’ must be the maxim of the story-teller, 
even as it is of the dramatist ; emotion, there- 
fore, that is unexpressed in action is scarcely 
tangible enough material for the novelist or 
dramatist to deal with ; it is fitter for the treat- 
ment of the rhapsodist or philosopher. Yet there 
are periods in otherwise active lives that are 
charged merely with ordinary feeling and desire, 
with growing knowledge and experience : what is 
he who undertakes to tell the storj r of these lives 
to make of such periods? He finds it hard to 
write about them, except in such a wav as makes 
the reader inclined to skip them; and yet they 
arc of the greatest im 4 ortance : they arc like the 
pools or quiet stretches of water in the course of 
r stream, which reflect heaven and seem as deep 
as the foundations of the earth, and which give 
volume and force to the next sweep and rush and 
swirl of current 

Isabel had now entered upon one of these 
periods. The six weeks or so of holiday which 
she allowed herself passed quickly and pleasantly 
with baths in the sea, walks to Kirk Braddan 
and over Douglas Head, drives over high, breezy 
moorland to Sulby Glen, Peel, Ramsey, Port St 
Mary, and Port Erin ; and sea-trips now in the 
Sea-mew and now in the Swiftsnre ; for George 
came regularly on the Friday afternoon in his 
yacht, ami returned on the Monday morning. 
He was persistent in liis desire and demand for 
races with Lord Clitheroe’s yacht, and was loud in 
his resolve to put new and powerful engines in 
liis own, to make it the swiftest thing that moved 
in water. Isabel was compelled to be interested 
in him and his doings, and, considering his pre- 
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tensions towards her, to study him with inten- 
tion. She found him boyish, if not boisterous, in 
manner, like a lad escaped for a holiday ; with a 
strong appreciation of the substantial fare of life, 
of all things that can be bought with cash or a 
cheque ; with fine physical health, and a sturdy 
confidence in his own judgment ; affectionate, but 
scarcely deferential, to his father, whom he plainly 
considered somewhat old-fashioned, and whom he 
called ‘dad.* Thus George appeared to Isabel, 
and she was not sure whether she liked the pre- 
sentment ; on the whole, she thought she did not, 
and she frequently found herself, before she was 
aware, making George stand in her mind beside 
Alan Ainsworth. She wondered if George had 
just developed those qualities and characteristics 
which now marked him, or if he had always had 
them and she merely had not noticed them ; but 
if he had shown them, must she not have noticed 
them! She concluded that the high position of 
importance and responsibility to which his father 
had recently raised him had brought out more 
strongly qualities which had always been his. 
But, it must be said, George did not force the 
study of himself upon her. He talked with ln*r, 
laughed with her, and was generally attentive to 
her, but he did not notoriously seek her company ; 
and, after the one small outburst which I have 
recorded, he did net say anything to her that was 
charged with special feeling-- -nil w i.i'h piqued 
her somewhat; for she w as a woman, and no 
woman- -not even a sensible and clear-seeing 
girl like Label — likes a man who pretends to be 
overwhelmingly in love with her to behave as 
if he WiC indifferent, however indifferent she 
herself mav be. 

Thus pleasantly and quiJdy passed the days 
and weeks lill the middle of Septeml r, when the 
whole party said farewell to the Isle of Man. It. 
was only at the last moment of adieu that George 
showed he still had a memory. 

‘When,’ said he, ‘shad wo meet again, Bell? 
Shall l come to town at Christmas, or will you 
come north? A year, ’ he added, ‘will be a ter- 
ribly long time ’—with clear allusion to the year 
and a day wlo'cli were to date t om the previous 
Whitsuntide. 

The Suffields, as well as Isabel and her father, 
returned to London ; for there was to be an 
autumn session of Parliament, and a kind of half 
or veiled season of society. r lnc session did not 
actually begin till the second week of October, 
until which time Lord Clithcroe went shooting. 
It was a kind of open secret that with the re- 
assembling of Parliament his engagement to 
Euphemia should be formally recognised, and 
there was something of a flutter in the family 
accordingly. 

What with these matters and her own arrange- 
ments for settling down to the enjoyment of her 
wealth in proper form, Isabel was fully occu- 
pied for two or three weeks after her return to 
London. She went back to her old lodgings in 
the Marylcbone Road for a little while— she de- 
clined, though invited, to go to Rutland Gate 
with her father— until she had found a flat and 
bought enough furniture to enter upon its occu- 
pation. Her final ‘good-bye’ to Mrs Wifiin was 
affecting. Isabel kissed her and thanked her for 
all her solicitude in the past. 

4 Oh, my dear/ said Mrs Wifiin, crying a little, 


‘you might have been my own daughter, I liked 
> you so well. And thankful I am that nothing 
; but good luck has come to you under my roof. 

I But, oh, the world is full of snares and viles, 
| and T hope that now you won’t, get into any of 
| them, if it ain’t presumptious in me to say so. 
And you ’ll come and see me sometimes.’ 

I Isabel had found for herself a delightful flat — 
1 or, at least, a flat which she intended to make 
i delightful — in a block in Cromwell Road. The 
j more substantial and necessary furniture she had, 
l of course, to acquire at once to render it merely 
habitable ; but such things as would make it a 
: pleasant place to live in she set herself to seek 
out, to select and buy by degrees. It was, and 
| continued to be for months, a minor harmonic 
joy of her daily exigence to journey into strange 
regions of London and visit the unlikelie.-t shops 
in her quest for treasures of one kind and another. 
She found, for instance, a fine Japanese Buddha 
; in bronze in a marine dealer’s in the Ka>t End ; 

; a finely carved Chinese table in ebony and ivory 
in an old curiosity shop in Lambeth : and a 
beautiful Teniers in a picture-Mi op in Hammer- 
; smith. Nor did she disdain to look at the more 
pretentious ami dearer wares of the .-hops of 
; Regent Street, Piccadilly, and Bond Street. She 
took her father with her on these expeditions, 

| on the pretence of putting herself under his pro- 
tection ; and he was immensely pleased with his 
• responsibility, although, invariably, when active 
care or decision had to be shown, as in crossing 
a street or calling a cab, it was his daughter that 
vra* to the fore. 

| At the same time she was not forget ‘ing her 
, scheme for the benefit of Aged Governesses. She 
j did not begin with the display of a prospectus and 
■ a subscription list: she intended that the ^nstitu- 
j ti'in should be all her own ; she even Jiouglit 
i that for the present she would dispense with the. 

! aid of her proposed Committee of Gentlemen ; for 
; she was shy of discussing her plans with any one, 
i and she wished to be, if she could contrive it, 
! merely a kind of beneficent daughter to a few of 
| those who had grown old, gray, and lonely in 
i the thankless occupation to which she herself had 
j given the spring of her days. The formality of 
the ordinary charitable Institution, with its pain- 
fully regular habits and rules, with its generally 
barrack- like existence, she abhorred ; siuh ar- 
rangements she resolved she would not have for 
her Aged : they would make them feel too much 
as if they themselves were now put to school ; 
they would, she was sure, be resented in secret, 
and she knew’ that dislike of what you should 
appear grateful for tends to create a hideous, 
hypocritical temper. Therefore, her regulations 
would be loose and elastic ; her Aged should feel 
comfortable and at home ; and to that end — and 
also because her income would not bear the 
expense of a large Institution- she took a modest 
j and chisrful house in Chelsea, sufficient to accom- 
! modate some ten persons, and no more. She 
intended that her prottyecs should do the light 
work of the household themselves— it would do 
them good to be occupied a little in that way ; 
and she believed - judging by herself — that they 
would like to be .^0 occupied — and therefore she 
introduced no great establishment of servants. 
She herself would be the governing head of the 
household ; and her resident deputy was to be Miss 
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Brown, the Aged governess who had been the 
friend of her youth in the Yorkshire school to 
which her aunt had sent her. 

She carried her arrangements through so un- 
hesitatingly that by the beginning of November 
she had five Aged vestals, including Miss Brown, 
established in the Chelsea house ; and since her 
own abode was also now in a fairly presentable 
condition, and since her friends and relations had 
been for some time asking her when she was 
going to begin to receive visitors, she determined 
to give a ‘ house-warming * on the day dedicated 
to the memory of Guy Fawkes. 

Her dining-room was not large enough to enter- 
tain a numerous company. The party at dinner 
made only an octave, but it was a harmonious 
octave : Isabel and her father — Alexander had 
respectfully declined the invitation : feasts and 
large gatherings, he said, did not agree with his 
constitution, and, moreover, he had no raiment 
splendid enough to do her honour — her uncle 
and aunt, Phemy and Lord Clitlieroo, Ainsworth 
and Miss Brown ; Miss Brown’s charges, the Aged 
vestals, were coming in later in their best ancient 
bibs and tuckers. 

‘You might have asked a young woman, mv 
dear/ whispered Mrs Sufiield to her niece, ‘to 
meet Mr Ainsworth— Miss Bruno, the novelist, 
for instance. Miss Brown may be nice and 
intellectual, but she is scarcely the person to set 
a young man down with.’ 

‘I didn’t think of that!’ said Isabel. Could 
it be, she wondered, that Mr Ainsworth might 
desire and take pleasure in the society of a young 
woman ? — a young woman other than herself, 
that is ? It smote her with a strange pang that 
he might. 

Yet Mr Ainsworth found great pleasure in 
sitting next to Miss Brown, who was one of 
those old maids that make us wonder at the per- 
versity and stupidity of men in choosing males. 
She had probably never been asked in marriage ; 
yet it would have been difficult fur a man to find 
a woman who would have been a wiser, tenderer, 
or more cheerful companion through life. She 
had never been handsome : she was little, thin, 
and dry, but there was about her a suggestion 
of past pleasantness of face and figure such as 
resides in a Normandy pippin. She had intellect 
and vivacity, and such an array of learning, and 
withal so much modesty in the display of it, as 
put Ainsworth to shame. She knew the works 
of French authors through and through -it was 
she who had given Isabel her taste for the litera- 
ture of France — and she had known Frederic 
Lcmaitre — who had taught her elocution— and 
the great Dumas. She told Ainsworth strange 
and vivacious stories of these two worthies, to 
his immense delight and benefit. She discussed 
French plays with him, and Ainsworth was 
moved to confide to her the secret that he was 
trying to write a play. Then she ventured to 
express to him decided and well- matured opinions 
of how a play was to be made, and advised him 
to study Sardou for construction and Lubiche for 
good-nature. 

| What a perfect treasure— a thesaurus l — your 
Miss Brown is !’ exclaimed Ainsworth to Isabel, 
when they had all returned to the drawing-room. 
‘She ought to be editing a Review instead of 
supervising your Aged V 


‘Yes/ said Isabel mischievously, ‘she knows 
all about plays too— doesn’t she ?— and can advise 
about the making of them/ 

‘Yes; she can!’ said Ainsworth with a fine 
blush. 

‘And she is so charming and versatile/ added 
Isabel, ‘that she can win the confidence of an 
ambitious dramatist at their first meeting !’ 

Ainsworth considered her closely a moment : 
‘ Did she tell you V 

‘ Tell me wluit ?’ 

‘ That I had confided to her that I am writing 
a play?’ 

‘ Oh no. I heard you tell her. And/ said she, 
with an involuntary touch of pique, ‘I thought 
it a little odd that I should not have heard of 
it before. I- used to hear all you were doing/ 
i she was about to add, but she refrained. 

I ‘ I meant to keep the matter secret/ said he. 
!‘But indeed it is not much of a secret: 1 am 
only trying : I shall very likely fail/ 

She was silent ; and he was silent— though he 
looked at her as if he would speak. He had it 
in his mind to confess that he had made a secret 
of the writing of the plav, because he meant it 
as a means of raising him to her level : he was 
resolved to win her, but lie would only ask her 
I to put her hand in his when he was in a position 
equal, or almost equal, to hers ; and for a writing 
man to attain such a position in tlie.se days he 
believed the stage was the only gangway. But 
he did not say that ; he said something else 
instead. 

‘You remember/ said he with a tender smile, 

| ‘those strange lines 1 heard your father murmur 
, when I went to bring him from that opium-place? 

I — “ Raynor of gold and jewels ; Raynor of silver 
' and pearls !” — 1 often think of them, and wonder 
if your father had a vision of your coining wealth 
— saw that you were going to he a Ranee. “ Ray- 
nor ?” In your case it ought to he “ Heine d’or.” 
I think we must call you Heine d’or — queen of 
gold.* 

‘That comes/ said Isabel, ‘of talking so much 
about French tilings with Miss Brown. But/ she 
added, taking his persiflage with unusual serious- 
ness, ‘ why are you always talking of my gold ? — 
why does my wealth dwell so in your mind ? Is 
that not a little vulgar? Forgive my saying so. 
But has my poor wealth made any difference in 
me? Am 1 not the same to my friends as I have 
always been? I wish to he ! I hope I am !’ 

‘You are, you are, Miss Raynor!’ asseverated 
Ainsworth. ‘You are always generous and frank 
and good ! It is vulgar, of course, to consider 
wealth too much ; hut — I cannot help thinking 
of it. Forgive me. I need your forgiveness and 
your indulgence !’ 

‘ Try/ said she, seriously, * to think I am as I 
was ; and let us say no more about it/ 

They were then driven apart by the influx of 
after-dinner guests, among whom were the Aged in 
their best raiment That was a proud evening for 
them ; for not only were they there on an eqiial 
footing with such people as they had been wont 
to serve and to cringe a little to — wealthy people, 
and people of title, like Lord Clitheroe ami his 
mother Lady Padiharn— hut they actually saw 
in the flesh some artists and authora of whom 
they had hitherto only heard. Their crowning 
triumph, however, was when one of themselves — 
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the versatile Miss Brown— at the request of their 
hostess and protectress, rose anil recited in the 
most laughably dramatic manner — she had been 
taught by an eminent French actor — a French 
‘piece* (‘Le Cur<$ de Cucugnan ’ of M. Alphonse 
Daudet)— recited it with so beautiful a French 
accent that those who understood French ap- 

S lauded with extreme enthusiasm ; and those who 
id not understand applauded as much as those 
who did, so that they might not be considered 
slack in good manners nor backward in educa- 
tion. 

They came, and they went ; and at midnight 
Isabel sat again alone in her drawing-room— her 
father had gone to his room an hour before. Iler 
house had been warmed by the friendly breath 
of thirty or forty relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances ; she might now reckon herself established 
as a person of some consequence ; but, as she 
looked round the room, and thought who had 
sat here and who there, and how flat and unsatis- 
factory it had all been, she found herself recalling 
with especial delight those summer evenings not 
so very long ago when Ainsworth would drop 
into her Marylebone lodgings and straightway 
plunge into talk of great books and great things 
— talk into tlie rush and swirl of which she also 
would be caught, while Alexander would sit by 
with the air of a philosopher whose knowledge 
of the matters being discussed was too deep for 
words. Those days were gone, and they were 
better than these ! 


THE SENSE OF SIGHT IX ANIMALS. 

In discussing the senses of animals, Sight brings j 
us to a difficult part of our subject, because, 
as even plants are sensitive t«> light, it is not; 
always easy to know whether the lower animals ' 
simply have a similar sensitiveness, or are actually j 
able to see : probably many van only distinguish ! 
light from darkness ; such may be the function 1 
of the eye-spots which occur in quite low organ- 
isms. i 

True vision— the forming of an image on the 
retina or by mosaic vision — most likely only I 
occurs in the higher forms of creation. There i 
are quite eyeless creatures, for example, earth- 
worms, which yet in some way are aware not 
only of light, but even of light of different colours, 
preferring red to blue. Probably the whole sur- 
face of their skin is sensitive. This curious skin- 
sensitiveness is still further proved by some facts 
given in a recent book entitled The Colours of 
Animals , where Mr Boulton describes some ex- 
periments he has made, extending over several 
years, on the variable colouring of insects. One 

J rear lie experimented on no fewer than seven 
lundred larviu of one kind of butterfly alone 
(the peacock, which appears to be one of the 
most sensitive), placing them in different coloured 
surroundings. These larva* produced pupa 1 , of 
almost every colour, from black to light gray 
and very golden, passing on into white*, the 
colours corresponding very closely to that of 
their immediate surroundings. Even when the 
larvae were blinded, and the surroundings sub- 
sequently changed, the colour changed corre- 
spondingly— thus proving that vision is not neces- 
sary, but that the whole surface of the skin 


must be sensitive, not only to light, but to 
changes of colour. Mr Foul ton is still continu- 
ing these experiments, and communicated some 
further results he has obtained to the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association in 1802. 

Molluscs have eyes : some in their tentacles, 
some between the feelers, or on a stalk at the side 
or the back ; but with most, as with the snail, 
the eye merely appears to distinguish light from 
darkness ; the cuttle-fish, however, is an excep- 
tion — it has a highly developed eye, and probably 
good vi.-iun. Another mollusc, the oncliidium, a 
kind of slug, is also more advanced than most 
others of its kind ; for it has two kinds of eyes, 
one kind like that of other molluscs, and the 
other like man’s ; the latter are very numerous 
(from twelve to one hundred) all over the back. 
The nautilus has a very exceptional eye ; there 
is, in fad, no similar eye known in Nature : it 
is simplicity itself, although the nautilus in 
other ways is a highly developed mollusc. It 
lias none of the parts of an eve with which we 
are familiar, but is simply a small round space, 
the surface of which is just like the skin around, 
only that there is a minute pin-hole in it 
Through this hole the sea-water enters and filks 
the globe of the eve, bathing the retina, over 
which are spread the fibres of the optic nerve. 

| Possibly this was the original, primitive form 
of the eye ; but in all other molluscs the cavity 
is closed and more or less filled by a lens. 

Many of the lower creatures possess the remark- 
able power of renewing lost members, and even 
sensory organs : for example, if the eyes of the 
garden snail be cut off, they are soon reproduced 
quite as perfect in structure as they originally 
were. They also a]) pear to be renewab le an 
indefinite number of times ; for on one unfor- 
tunate snail this experiment was repeated twenty 
times, and the eyes were renewed as often, the 
last eye being as good as the first ! The snail’s 
eyes are on its hinder and longer horn or ten- 
tacle ; but it appears unable to see any object 
farther away than a quarter of an inch. It is 
said that a glow-worm can distinguish large 
letters at a distance of ton or more feet ; and 
even fine lines only two hundredths of an inch 
apart when they are not more than half an 
inch distant. 

Amongst Crustacea there is a great difference 
in the organ of sight : it ranges from a simple 
eye-spot in some species up to two compound 
eyes on a movable eye-stalk (as in the oral) and 
lobster) with complete optical apparatus. Some 
have both simple and compound eyes — which 
we shall describe more in detail directly — but 
usually only the latter, and if the former are 
also present, there are only two or three. Shore, 
and land crabs are quite equal to most insects 
in their rapidity of perception. In some minute 
crustuceq, the eyes are so large that the little 
creatures appear to be all eye. 

The sight of insects has been made a special 
study, and there is no doubt that all can see, with 
the "exception of & few living in subterranean 
caves, or burrows, who have lost this power. 
Most insects have two kinds of eyes : the large 
compound eye — one on each side of the heaa; 
and the ocelli or simple eyes, of which there are 
generally three, placed in a triangle between the 
other two. As a rule, the ocelli merely consist 
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of a lens, behind which is a gelatinous liquid, ant, and the appearance of these strange creatures 
composed of transparent cells, and behind this reminds one, says Mr Bates, of the Cyclopes of 
the retina, in which are a number of the Homeric lame. One species of ant has not the 
so-called ‘rods.’ The compound eyes are more usual compound eye, the organ of sight simply 
complex : the surface is generally divided into consisting of one lens. Another nearly blind 
hexagons, each of which is called a facet, and species, living in dark places and tunnels, has 
usually forms a lens ; or we may call the deep-set eyes ; another none, though the eve- 
compound eyes six-sided eve-masses ; beneath sockets are visible ; another, again, has neither 
each facet is a cone, the farther end of which eyes nor sockets : these latter live and move 
is surrounded by cells, in which is a nerve-rod wholly under covered roads or tunnels of their 
in connection with the fibres of the optic nerve, own building. 

Whether this organ forms one aggregate eye, or A small organ in our brains — the size of a hazel 
whether each facet is an eye, is not known. The nut, and called lrom its shape the pineal gland 
latter, however, seems improbable, for a queen- — is considered by some to have once been a 
bee has nearly five thousand of these facets, rudimentary eye ! This rudimentary eye is 
a worker- bee six thousand, and a drone eight found in all vertebrates and in some fossils ; it 
thousand ; the house-fly about the same ; while probably was once a leal third organ of vision ; 
moths have eleven or twelve thousand ; butter- so apparently the vertebrates had once a central 
flies seventeen thousand ; and some beetles as eye. By-and-by we shall be finding that ail 
many as twenty-five thousaud facets. If each these wonderful old myths had a foundation 
cone behind these numerous facets makes a in fact. 

separate image, it is very difficult to understand ; Curiously enough, many insects have a visual 
how so many separate images can be combined, j field of half a sphere, owing to the convex form of 
It is more probable that insects see by light j the eye, so that they can see objects partly behind 
passing through the facets on to the cones at j ami at the side as well as in front of them ; so 
the back, and so to the nerve-fibres ; each cone < can a chameleon. It is, however, very difficult 
receiving only a very small portion ; hence insects’ j to sav what and how much insects see ; probably 
vision would be a mosaic — a series of minute j they can only see objects that are very near, the 
pictures, larger and wider, the larger tile eye, distance of about, a millimetre, or one-twenty- 
smaller and more distinct when the facets are fifth of an inch, being that at which they can see 
small and numerous. This theory, though still best. To a wa>p, the distance of twenty feet 
disputed, seems now almost established by the ! corresponds to what one hundred and sixty feet 
recent researches of Exner and Watase. j would he to a man. The colour-sense of insects 

However this may be, it is probable that the we .-hall refer to .•subsequently, 
ocellus only distinguishes light from darkness, j Spiders, which must no longer be called 
while the compound eye forms images ; for the • insects, have six or eight ocelli, arranged in a 
ocellus may be covered over without affecting ! pattern on the top of their heads, but they have 
the insect’s movements, whereas, when the coin- ] no compound- eye at all, and are very short- 
pound eyes are covered, the insect behaves as if sighted ; probably they cannot see at a greater 
in the dark, hitting against objects and flying distance than four inches. They are easily 
against walls, &c. For nocturnal insects, it is a ; deceived by artificial flies ; will trv their utmost 
great advantage to have so many images super- ( to eat cork or india-rubber when it is placed on 
posed, while the pigment being mobile, may act the web, and can even be repeatedly deceived in 
as a screen to cut off too much light. If the this way without learning wisdom. In another 
compound eye of an insect is removed and freed case, after a female spider had laid its eggs and 
from the pigment or colouring matter, objects rolled them into a ball, this ball was moved 
may be seen through it from behind ; but the just two inches away, and the unhappy spider 
field of vision is very small. was not only unable to find it, but spent nearly 

A scorpion, though it can boast of six eyes, two hours looking for it. She scarcely seemed 
has very imperfect vision : if approached noise- able to see it even at the distance of half an 
lessly, it can easily be captured, and seems quite inch. Nor do they know their own bags of eggs 
unaware of the presence of flies or other prey from other bags. They will continue carrying 
until they move. these bags about even when all the eggs have 

The facets in the compound eye of an ant vary been removed and replaced by a piece of lead ! 
in number from nothing up to twelve hundred. Yet some spiders at all events can see their prey 
The ocelli vary too ; there are never more than and can distinguish colours ; and either by sight 
three, sometimes only one, and in some workers or some other means can find and will readily 
none at all. Mr Bates, in his Natnralist 071 the drink drops of water scattered about. In one 
Amazon^ mentions one kind of ant found there, species the eyes of the male are near the top of 
called the Saiiba ant, which, besides having a long, slender footstalk — perhaps to aid in the 
the usual three classes — the males, femrles, ami search for females ; but practically, their sense 
workers (leaf-carriers, &c.) — that other ants have, j of sight is almost absent, and, as we have seen, 
has also three kinds of workers, 011c set living i they are decidedly stupid. 

wholly underground, and only to be seen by dis- Many reptiles depend for their food upon the 
turbing the nest. They then erfierge in alarm from accuracy of their sight ; if a chameleon is watched 
their burrows, and are seen to have very large while catching insects, its unerring aim cannot 
heads, not smooth like other workers, but covered but be noticed, though its range of vision is prob- 
with hairs; and in the middle of the forehead is ably limited. A chameleon has, however, the 
a twin ocellus or simple eye, the usual compound curious property of being able to move its two 
eyes being at the sides of the head. This curious eyes independently of each other, so that one can 
frontal eye is not known in any other kind of be looking up and the other down, or one behind 
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and the other in front. At the same time, its 
eyelids also form a second pupil, as it were, to the 
eye ; so that it has curious properties, although 
it has been disrespectfully likened to a boiled pea 
with an ink-spot 

The eyes of deep-sea fish are very varied : 
some have neither eyes uor bight ; others have 
greatly enlarged eyeballs, "o as to catch the 
least glimpse of light Thei. eyes tend either to 
disappear or to he unusual!;*' efficient; but since 
no trace of sunlight can p netrate to any great 
depth, and it is probably quite dark beyond a 
depth of some two hundred fathoms, of what 
use can eyes be ? Fish have been captured at 
a depth of nearly three thousand fathoms, where 
there must be not only absolute stillness, but 
also total darkness —except for the fact that some 
of these deep-sea creatures are phosphorescent, 
and therefore luminous. This fact was fii>t ascer- 
tained in the Challenger expedition. Since then, 
Mr Alcock of the Indian Marine Suivey lias 
found that some deep-sea crustaceans ha 1 -- a 
similar power, one large prawn quite ligii* ng 
up a bucketful of watei in which it was pin- ed. 
Fish with large eye* have there lore a oetter 
chance of finding food dual mates) ; but they 
cannot wholly depend upon sight, since some 
have quite abandons l all attempts to see. Some, 
again, have luminous organ- on their head or 
body or tail, which are under their control, so 
that they can actually throw light at pleasure 
on their prey ur extinguish it in times of danger. 
Thus the Angler, amongst others, attracts its prey 
by means of these coloured lures or phosphorescent 
lights. It has been well said that these 4 vast pro- 
founds of the deep have become a sort of alms- 
house or asylum, whereunto antiquated forms 
have retired, and amid the changeless environ- 
ment, have dwelt for ages unaltered.’ 

As is well known, the eyes of flat-fish — plaice, 
soles, &c. — are both on one side of the head. 
This is not, however, the ease when these fish are ; 
horn ; originally, like the majority of us, they j 
have an eye oil each side of the head ; but ( 
when they give up swimming about, and lie in ( 
hiding on one side, at the bottom of the sea, the | 
eye oil the under side would be useless ; it there- j 
fore gradually travels round the head till it is j 
near the other eye, on the coloured side, which j 
is directed toward the light. On the whole, tish 
have very large eyes, but not very keen sight, , 
although they can perceive their prey or danger ; j 
one very odd-looking tropical tish, that walks on 
its front tins, is much above the average in the 
way of sight : this is doubtless necessary for its 
existence, since insects form its prey. Many lish, 
however, have an accurate vision for objects near 
at hand, as may be seen in the way they discover 
shrimps or other food when almost buried ; but 
few appear able to see objects at a greater distance 
than lour feet in the water, and about three feet i 
upwards. A man standing fifteen feet away can | 
be seen by some ; but, owing to the refractive 
power of water, he would doubtless be greatly , 
magnified. The pupils of a fish’s eye do not, as J 
a rule, alter in size with the changes in intensity 
of the light ; and in many, a change in the size 
of the eyelids marks the chunges of the seasons ; ; 
in some, the eyelids become so fat in the spawning 
season as almost to hide the eye ! Some sharks 
and a few of the lower mammals have a third 
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eyelid or nictitating membrane, principally of 
use to clean the eyeball. 

Birds have very acute vision ; perhaps the most 
acute of any creature, and the sense is also more 
widely diffused over the retina than is the case 
with man ; consequently, a bird can see sideways 
as well as objects in front of it. A bird sees — 
showing great uneasiness in consequence — a hawk 
long before it is visible to man ; so, too, fowls 
ami pigeons find minute scraps of food, distin- 
guishing them from what appear to us exactly 
similar pieces of earth or gravel. Young chickens 
are also able to find their own food —knowing its 
position and how distaut it is — as soon as they 
are hatched ; whereas a child only very gradually 
learns either to see or to understand the distance 
of objects. Several birds — apparently the young 
of all those that nest on the ground — can see quite 
well directly they come out of the shell ; but 
the young of birds that nest in trees or on rocks 
are horn blind, and have to be fed. 

Burrowing rodent", such as rats and squirrels, 
as we might expect, and also insectivores (moles, 
&<•.', have a very rudimentary organ of sight. 
The Mai* us has not good sight either; at all 
events, out of the water it seems unable to 
see a man even when lie is just in front of it, 
though it has keen enough healing, and could 
smell him one thousand feet away, if to wind- 
ward. When startled, the walrus rotates its 
eyes without moving its head, which gives it a 
very odd expression. Monkeys, as we should 
expect, have sight more like our own, and readily 
distinguish colour. In one instance, sugar-candy 
of various colours was provided for them ; they 
invariably clu^e green first — perhaps because it 
was more like their usual herbaceous food —and 
then white ; no other colours were touched till 
these were all eaten. « 

1 1 is, however, hardly necessary to speak of the 
sense of sight in the higher animals, as it is so 
much like our own, except to notice that few of 
them depend so nun h upon this sense as we do. 
This is very observable with cats and dogs, who, 
though they have keen sight, yet rely far more 
upon their senses of hearing and of smell. In 
most mammals and the higher vertebrates, as 
with ourselves, the eye consists of parts admitting 
light and concentrating it on an expansion of the 
optic nerve which lines the back of the eyeball ; 
sometimes one layer of tissue is modified into a 
coloured and light-rellecting surface. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The following morning— or, rather, I should say, 
that morning — Dr Carl von Eberstein appeared 
at the breakfast table with a very worn and 
haggard face indeed. ‘Looks as if he’d been on 
the sp#ee for a week !’ murmured the Masher to 
I Mrs Parson. But, to his discomfiture, that lady 
. eyed the youth from head to foot with a scornful 
| glance, and said iy reply : 4 1 daresay you know all 
: about how a gentleman looks when he has been, 
’ as you so elegantly term it, “on the spree for a 
; week.” I call it a most iu-teresting pallor, which 
improves his always good-looking countenance/ 
• (Her husband stared at her, a potato harpooned 
I on his fork, making various blind and ineffectual 
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shots at his mouth with it.) * A-liein ! Dr von 
Eberstein, I trust your zeal for midnight explora- 
tion has not ended in giving you a cold?* This 
drew all eyes on our hero, who blushed and 
looked uncomfortable. 

‘Oh no, madam; I am quite well, I thank 
you ; only a little tired/ And he applied him- 
self afresh to his breakfast. 

‘ Dear me ! now I come to look at him, what 
a nice face Dr Eberstein has/ murmured Miss 
Priscilla Jenkins to her sister, Miss Hester. 

‘If you hadn’t been half blind/ answered that 
lady snappishly — for she had a short temper — 
‘you’d have seen that long ago. /did/ 

‘Well, sister, you needn’t bite my nose off, if 
you did/ 

‘Just as well I shouldn’t,’ replied the snappish 
one ; ‘ it *s short enough already.’ 

Poor Miss Friscilla was in an agony lest the 
Doctor should have overheard this little rebuke ; 
but she could not help looking up from her 
plate now and again and thinking to herself : 
‘Dear me ! where could my eyes have been? lie 
is certainly wonderfully handsome/ And then 
she blushed for shame at her thoughts. 

Strangely enough, the very same idea was 
passing through the fair Miss Emerson’s mind. 
It is never wise to speculate on the thoughts 
of ladies, for they are such incomprehensible 
creatures, that it is quite impossible to guess 
in what groove their ideas may be running. The 
young lady, with a most demure and saintly look 
on her face, has just finished sewing up the 
sleeves of her brother’s friend’s smoking-jacket, 
or has probably carefully deposited a sharp- 
pointed pebble in the young man’s slipper, and 
is now dreaming of more mischief. It is as im- 
possible to guess what the feminine cogitations 
are as it is to catch a butterfly with a railway 
engine. Miss Emerson, therefore, though, to all 
seeming, intent on roast fowl, was saying to 
herself : ‘ Now, that is the sort of man I should 
like to marry, if I ever do commit myself so far. 
So tall and" well built ; such an open, honest 
countenance ; and oh ! what lovely eyes !’ 

Dear me ! what had come to all the ladies ? 
All the men were aware that the Doctor had 
never been singled out in this fashion before. 
But the climax was reached when Mrs Parson, 
who had usually spoken of our hero as a member 
of ‘one of those horrid German universities 
where they do nothing but smoke and guzzle 
beer from morning to night!’ — when she actu- 
ally, with a smile on her countenance, to which it 
had been a stranger for many a long day, said in 
dulcet tones as the party rose from the table : 
‘My dear Doctor, would you lend me your arm 
for a little stroll on the bank? I should so like 
to ask vou your opinion on some of these dear 
delightful antiquities we see daily/ 

Every one stared, the Parson most of all. The 
Masher turned aside to hide a grin ; and the 
luckless and bewildered young man addressed 
answered hurriedly: ‘With much pleasure, 
madam/ And the two departed, leaving the 
''arson staring in vacant amaze after his wife, 
tffhe other ladies fluttered into their cabins 
heaidoubtles8, various sensations in their minds ; 
r| with t, short, ugly Mr Cotton muttered to the 
I a twii : c, Anged if hi see anythin’ so wonderful 
I eyes b chap 1 A long-legged, German lout like 
I frontaj 


that ! Wot’s come over all these women-folk hof 
a sudden— hey V 

But the Masher was watching the Parson’s face, 
on which were legibly imprinted virtuous horror, 
amazement, and indignation at the extraordinary 
behaviour of the wife of his bosom. 

Mr Cotton retired into the cabin which he 
jointly occupied with the Doctor, dismissed the 
subject from his mind, and scanned the money 
article of the latest ‘Times.’ The Masher went 
on deck for a smoke ; and the Parson was left, 
staring round the cabin in vacant bewilderment. 

‘ To describe what that unfortunate Von Eber- 
stein went through during bis conferences with 
Mrs Parson/ said Colonel Merritt to me when 
relating this truly veracious story, ‘is impossible, 
lie tried to tell me ; but what with his wrath 
and genuine astonishment at her conduct, and 
the roars of laughter with which I received his 
confidence, he couldn’t explain himself. It was 
the richest joke I ever heard !’ 

When the Professor came on board again, the 
Parson, who from the deck had watched their 
approach in horrified silence as he saw Mrs 
Parson hanging affectionately on the Professor’s 
arm, and looking up tenderly into his eyes — the 
Parson stepped forward, bestowed a haughty 
scowl on the unfortunate young man, and, 
addressing his wife, said : ‘My dear, please come 
down-stairs ; I wish to speak to you/ She waved 
a farewell to her late escort and vanished, leaving 
poor Von Eberstein rooted to the deck. 

‘ Now, my friend/ said he, turning to the 
Masher, who was simply roaring with laughter, 
‘ will you kindly tell me what is the meaning 
of all this, if you can V 

‘If I can!’ responded the Ornament. ‘Why, 
my dear fellow, she’s gone mashed on you ! Why, 
1 don’t know ; but it seems to me, from what I 
saw at breakfast, that all the ladies are in the 
same box. Ask yourself: / don’t know why!’ 
And he wined his eyes, having for once enjoyed 
a good laugh. 

The Professor stood silent for a few moments ; 
then he strolled forward, filled and lit his pipe, 
and began anew to examine his trophy, which 
he carried in his waistcoat pocket. 

Meanwhile, there was gnashing of teeth in the 
Parson’s cabin. Let us draw' a veil over it, for 
charity’s sake. 

Dr von Eberstein had not been seated in the 
bows of the boat for more than ten minutes, when 
a soft step made him look up. There stood Miss 
Priscilla Jenkins, with a most maidenly smirk 
on her faded lips. ‘ Dr Eberstein/ she said in a 
lackadaisical voice, * do you know* I do really feel 
so ill ; I wonder what is the matter with me ? 
It is a kind of faintness. I should be so obliged 
if you would prescribe for me/ 

‘ By all means, Miss Jenkins/ replied the kind- 
hearted and unsuspicious Doctor, taking her wrist 
in his. As he di({ so, he happened to look up, 
and he espied the Masher, watching him with 
a broad grin and shaking his finger at him. He 
dropped the wrist like a hot potato. ‘ I think if 
you go and lie down for a while the feeling you 
complain of may pass off. I will see you again 
at dinner/ 

‘Oh, thank you so much!’ replied the guile- 
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less maiden, and she tripped away, leaving Von 
Eberstein in a cold perspiration of mingled fright 
and indignation. 

‘What— what is the meaning of all this?’ he 
exclaimed. At this moment the head of Miss 
Hester Jenkins appeared at the companion. She 
glanced round, and then began to approach him. 
‘This is too much !* exclaimed the unhappy man, 
who sprang up and hastened towards the plank 
which led ashore, meaning to seek safety in flight. 
To effect this, however, lie had to pass the lady, 
which he was doing with a bow, when she 
stopped hint : 

‘Oh, Dr von Eberstein, I wished to ask 
you ’ 

‘Another time, iny dear madam ; I am really 
in haste. I find I shall miss the chance of seeing 
a most interesting antiquity if I do not hurry.* 

‘ But just a moment ’ 

‘Positively, \ shall be too late if I wait. Au 
re voir, madam and be sprang ashore and hurried 
off. As he did so, lie turned, and saw a face 
pressed against one of the cabin windows, evi- 
dently watching him. It was Miss Emerson’s ! 

Miss Jenkins looked after him, feeling inclined 
to he angry, but presently her features relaxed. 
‘It is impossible to he angry with such eyes/ she 
murmured ; and she retired to her cabin. 

When the Professor returned that evening, he 
found himself, to his great annoyance, over- 
whelmed with the same embarrassing attentions, 
and lie didn’t like it. Buthe didn't at all mind 
when he looked up from his plate and saw Miss 
Emerson’s pretty brown eyes bent upon him with 
an unmistakable expression of interest lurking 
in them, and lowered in confusion when they 
met his glance of admiration. That was quite 
another thing, and the sensation was decidedly 
pleasant. 

They were now on their homeward journey, 
and would disembark the following day. The 
Professor was glad of it. lie had become sick 
and weary of the gross and fulsome adulation the 
ladies of the party seemed inclined to bestow on 
him. He had devoted himself assiduously to 
Miss Emerson, at first to escape from the other 
women, hut afterwards with a genuine feeling 
of respect and admiration, which had quickly 
ripened into love. And, on her part, Miss 
Emerson seemed inclined to reciprocate the 
sentiment. On this last evening, when they 
had gone to dress for dinner, Von Eberstein 
had abstractedly hung up liis waistcoat without 
taking out his precious box. As he left the cabin, 
Mr Cotton hurried in to make his toilet. He 
had often seen the Professor take something out 
of his waistcoat pocket and pore over it, and 
with the curiosity of a little mind, had longed to 
know what it was. But though lie had often 
examined the pocket, he had found nothing. 
There hung the identical waistcoat. 

‘It’s last night,’ said he; ‘blowed hif I don’t 
hexarnine it hagain.’ He did — and found the 
box ! Hastily he opened it. ‘ Nothin’ hut one 
o’ them cussed stiukin’ beetles !’ said lie, in 
disgust ‘ Wonder how a feller can carry such 
things about with ’im !’ But here he heard the 
dinner coining. In his haste, he shoved the box 
into his own pocket and ran out to take his 
place. 
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That night, to the astonishment of the men, and 
also the delight of the Doctor, who was thereby 
freed from the usual attentions, the three elder 
ladies made a deliberate set at Mr Cotton. They 
complimented him on his improved looks ; the^ 
teased him gently ; they exercised all their fasci- 
nations upon the delighted man, who pulled up 
his collar, shot his cuffs, and literally bathed 
himself in feminine smiles. The Parson, who 
had given up his wife in despair, and was con- 
gratulating himself that the trip was just over, 
and she would come to her senses when ‘that 
Herman fellow* was gone, was thunder-struck at 
this new movement of hers, and could only stare 
round the table, dumb and open-mouthed. ‘The 
depravity of her flirting — she ! a rectoPs wife 1 
And at her age! Oh, pooh! it’s impossible!’ 
But it wasn’t ! There she was, before liis face, 
making eyes at this low, underbred little man — 
ugly too ! and, wonder of wonders, the Misses 
Jenkins following suit. 

He had not a syllable to say for himself. The 
others all enjoyed themselves in their own way. 
The Professor made desperate love to Miss 
Emerson, who seemed to like it ; the Masher 
surveyed the scene from the profundity of his 
shirt-collar, and chuckled delightedly at the 
changes which, dolphin-like, passed over the 
Parson’s face ; and the three ladies plied the 
enraptured Mr Cotton with compliments and 
flowery phrases, which so delighted him that he 
misplaced and dropped more aspirates than ever. 
And over all, the Reverend brooded like a 
thunder-cloud, gloomy and threatening. 

And thus passed their last evening on hoard. 

TWO DAYS IN CAPE CORSE. 

The innkeeper of Corte had called me at four 
a.m. that 1 might catch the morning train for 
Bastia. IIe was a Florentine, inordinately proud 
of the names in his visitors’ book, and with the 
meanest cuisine in the world ; and he had in vain 
tried to argue me into an ascent of Monte 
Rotondo, which would entail my return to liis 
hotel for another day or two. But I was in no 
humour for Monte Rotondo. To begin with, it 
was the month of May ; and the season was late. 
There was a terrible amount of snow on the 
mountain. One knew this hv induction ; for the 
lower peaks, not much more than a third as high 
as Monte Rotondo, still glistened with their white 
mantles. 

There were other reasons why I turned my 
back on Monte Rotondo and proposed to hurry 
to Bastia. Perhaps not the least of them was the 
desire to leave as quickly as possible an island 
which, from all accounts, was still, in the year 
1890, nearly as full of bandits as hoar. It seemed 
incredible ; yet there can be no doubt that Corsica 
was and is retrograding in certain respects. And 
althougl! the Corsican bandit does not lay himself 
out for the capture of travelling foreigners, who 
could say how soon he might find the temptation 
irresistible ? The jnan who shoots one numan 
being after another in vendetta with as little re- 
pugnance as you or I would shoot a partridge, 
may be expected after a time to become callous 
about other of the Commandments.* And I for 
one felt unambitious of such adventures as might 
be the lot of the Englishman in bonds to bandits 
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among the bleak inouu tain- tops of the green isle 
of Corsica. 

Though too early in the year for the high peaks, 
it was by no means too early for that interesting 
yet very little visited promontory to the north of j 
Corsica which protrudes itself from the main | 
island like the spike of a sword-fish. Moreover, 
the Cape Corsicans, as the inhabitants of this j 
headland are called, have a reputation for thrift j 
and sobriety which makes them despised by their 
more lazy and happy-go-lucky brethren of the 
interior. The inference was that they retained 
less of that taste for bloodshed which certainly 
characterises the average Corsican now, as in 
past times. It seemed unlikely, therefore, that 
1 should here be thought worth seizing and 
holding for a ransom which my friends at home 
might think a preposterously high estimate of the 
value of my life. 

The weather had been dull to the last degree 
during the previous week. Storm after storm 
from the south-west —the fiercest quarter for 
Corsica — had broken upon the land, and tumbled 
the waves of the Mediterranean into Ajaccio’s 
lovely bay so as to make even the Ajacciots a 
little impatient and disposed to marvel. It was 
equally wild in Corte. The high white and 
black houses of this (plaint old fortress -town 
were all blotched with damp and mould. The 
rivers Restonica and Tavignano, which meet 
under its castle ruck, rushed surgingly towards 
their goal on the eastern shore. And only now , 
and again, at sunset and sunrise, was there any i 
break in the black clouds over the mountains ! 
which in the west and south frame Pasquale j 
Paoli’s town so engagingly. 

Under these conditions of the atmosphere, I j 
travelled towards Bautin on a chilly May morning, I 
hoping for better things, upon the strength of 
a divinely rosy Hush which had glowed upon 
Rotondo’s snow at the hour of our departure, j 
For companions I had an old gentleman with j 
a gun, and a young hearty priest with thick j 
curly hair and an ingenuous expression. The j 
priest talked without ceasing ; and the old gentle- 
man fingered his gun and uttered the laconic I 
phrases, ‘Eh gia ! Ah! Ebbene ! Sacro Dio! , j 
one after the other ; as much, it appeared, in 
extreme weariness of his companion’s loquacity as 
for the sake of any encouragement it might give 
him to continue to talk. Anon, however, at a 
wayside station the priest departed, arid, to the. 
amazement of my Protestant eyes, was straight- 
way received into the arms of two stout country- 
women who awaited him on the platform. They 
took him in their arms one after the other, his 
bag and liis bundle, his umbrella, rosary, and 
prayer-book, and embraced him, with many a 
sounding salute upon the cheek, until, with some 
difficulty and haste, he fought himself free of 
them, and stood at arm’s-length, bluslyng like 
a poppy. I daresay they were his mother and 
an aunt or foster-mother. 

At Bastia the sky was blue, and the sun shone 
gaily upon the multitude of white tombs which, 
after the Corsican fashion, dot the hill-sides like 
bijou country residences. It appeared that the 
i bad weather was left behind. And so, indisposed 
( to lose time, ’'straightway I went from the railway 
to the H6tel de France , and thence, having break- 
fasted with appetite upon the excellent trout of 


the island and the fair wine, T walked with my 
knapsack to the diligence office for the Cape 
Corse townlets, and in a trice had engaged the 
coupe'. In less than an hour after entering the 
old capital of the island, I was being eddied along 
through the dust of the high-road in the worst, 
most dilapidated, and most tedious of public con- 
veyances in which it had yet been my mis- 
fortune to travel. A large widow with an 
asthma sat by my side for a few minutes. She 
was a genial conversational soul, and we were 
soon upon such an intimacy that I received 
an invitation to visit her upon my return to 
Bastia, and was informed of the amount of 
the savings of her son, who chunced to be in 
the postal service of the Argentine Republic 
at Buenos Ayres. When the widow went, I was 
alone in the lumbering car for hours, with all 
the dust of the highway for company. 

The journey by diligence began at 10.30 a.m. 
and lasted until 8 p.m. Morsiglia was to be my 
resting-place ; and so I did not leave the diligence 
until Morsiglia was reached. In the meantime, 
1 had learned the physiognomy of Cape Corse by 
heart, save that of the mountains, which pervade 
it in the middle like a vertebra. The road is 
cut out of the rocky clitfs of the coast-line, and 
white villages nestling by the calm blue sea were 
passed one after another. Now and again, how- 
ever, the prospects were of a broader kind. We 
came to spacious glens and valleys which broke 
upon the shore from the inland mountains. 
Through the midst of the cornfields and vine- 
yards, olive woods and chestnut forests of these 
lateral rifts, attractive brooks of fresh water 
purled their way to the Mediterranean. 

Some very happy days may be spent with 
the rod and gun in Corsica ; and none will be 
remembered more brightly than those devoted 
to Cape Corse. The entire promontory is hardly 
twenty miles long by an average breadth of six 
or seven miles. Yet it has scenery and attrac- 
tions of many kinds within its compass : moun- 
tains live thousand feet high ; townlets and 
villages on the hill -sides and in the valleys ; fruit 
famous for its excellence ; wine unmatched else- 
where in Corsica ; wild-boar and partridge among 
its thick perfumed lierby scrub ; fish in its pel- 
lucid streams, and the sea, which is never far 
away ; and the most vivacious of Corsica’s cities 
at its point of juncture with the body of the 
island. 

We rested awhile at the Marina of the town 
of Luri — live miles up a valley and built on the 
mountain sides— and the Marina of Rogliano. 
Then we climbed with terrible tardiness into the 
mountains to reach Rogliano itself, the chief town 
of the cape. It is gloriously situated at the head 
of an amphitheatre of mountains, with a deep 
valley beneath it opening towards the sea, and 
teeming with woods and gardens. The town was 
in gala dress : triumphal arches and mottoes of 
welcome everywhere ; and the people themselves 
in their sleekest black, and the damsels in silk. 
The new Prefect of Corsica had in the course of 
his tour of the island arrived at Rogliano and 
been received by the notables and feasted. You 
would think that people living in the midst of 
such beauty must of necessity have beautiful 
natures — be generous, gentle, and unselfish. It 
is not quite so, however ; for Rogliano furnishes 
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its due and more of the rogues charged with 
murder and other heinous crimes at the assizes ; 
of Bostin. 

From lloglinno, the drive was by one rounded j 
upland hill-side after another towards the west j 
coast of the cape. We passed the lighthouse of 
the extremity to the right. The road made pro- | 
digious detours with the curves of the deeply- ; 
dimpled slopes. It was a treeless region. The ! 
shrubs, however, were thick everywhere ; and j 
sweet was the perfume of them as the evening 
dew distilled their essences. 

Thus we ambled by Krsa, the northernmost 
village, which we saw hundreds of feet beneath 
us ; and Centuri, to which we descended for the 
convenience of a distinguished native and his 
sister, who were gracious enough to invite me 
into their house, and make mention of free accom- 
modation for the night. But to this civil oiler 
I was proof, though it was tendered in all 
sincerity ; and so, amid a profusion of bows and 
good wishes — the latter from the lady, I rejoice 
to say, and bestowed in the most cordial manner 
— I resumed my seat, and we clambered back to 
the high-road for the last stage of the day. 

It was full time the journey was over. The 
sun, lierv as a tomato, had gone below the horizon 
line of the sea. The head lands of the coast, north 
and south, were paling fast. With remarkable 
suddenness, the air had chilled, and taken a 
clammy turn that was not very agreeable. I was 
(lead-tired, what with the extraordinary length 
of my day — beginning as it did at sunrise — the 
dire jolts of the last ten hours, the aching of my 
battered bones, and tile comparative lightness of 
my stomach. And so I rejoiced when in the 
uncertain gloaming the conductor pointed to some 
houses in front, with a brace of crenellated 
citadels of the time of Genoa in their midst, and 
introduced me to the outskirts of Morsiglia. It • 
was well he gave me this information when he , 
did. For no sooner had we come to a heavy 
stand-still in front of the post-oflieu in the little ; 
market-place, than a score or two of the populace , 
beset the poor man with demands for this thing , 
and that, which he had been bidden to buy or 
get for them in Bastia or cm route. It was a 
scene to turn the head of a mathematician. 
Some blamed him roundly for neglect ; otheis 
rated him for misinterpretation of their deni and.". 
And there was such a riotous chatter from the 
more contented ones, who examined their parcels 
before the public eye and the stars, that none 
would have heeded me unless I had set myself 
explicitly to outshout them all. I smoked 
another cigarette, and watched them all with 
interest, until the storm had subsided. Only 
then did l request directions to the wayside inn 
of a humble kind which 1 had been told might 
be found in Morsiglia. 

My bill for bed and board in this little village 
‘at the back of the world* was two francs and 
a half. It may be imagined, therefore, that it 
receives few visitors. Indeed, as a matter of fact 
it has no inn. The little boy who was bidden to 
guide me to the house led me through the village 
and out on to the hill-side until we came to a 
single white dwelling all shuttered and barred 
for the night. This was the residence of the 
road inspector of the district, who, it appeared, 
played the part of hotel-keeper. On this occasion, 


however, he and his wife were both abed ; and 
it was only after considerable parleying that I 
induced their sou to receive me. lie gave me a 
supper of eggs and cheese and indifferent wine, 
and showed me to a guest-100111 that would not 
have been amiss in the Hotel Mttropule. 

The next day opened magnificently, with a 
cloudless sky and a glare on the sea which pro- 
claimed the sun. The road inspector was up and 
curious to see his guest. So cordial was he when 
I professed myself well content with the poverty 
of his welcome, that he volunteered to be my 
guide for a journey afoot across the mountains 
back to Luri, whence I could take the return 
diligence to Bastia. It was a festa day, and thus 
lie was at liberty to take his pleasure. ‘More- 
over , 5 he observed, with kindly emphasis, * under- 
stand that 1 do not do it for money. I go with 
you as a friend.* 

A cup of coffee and a raw egg were princely 
nutriment upon which to begin one of the most 
delightful walks I have ever made. It was a joy 
to breathe the balmy air, a mixture of the scent 
of many an herb, orange blossoms, the tang of 
j the salt sea, and the morning freshness. We 
, strode along the high-road, therefore, with happi- 
ness exuding at every pore, mj' friend averring 
that the exercise was pure pleasure to him. AVe 
soon left Morsiglia behind ; it was lost at the 
bend of the first headland. But there was com- 
pensation in the glorious panorama of Corsica’s 
| central peaks, the snow of which seemed to tread 
, the blue of the heavens. The coast-line of the 
| north was also visible right along to Calvi, the 
i ancient little town which boldly claims Columbus 
, for a son. The pale gray of the various capes 
I edged the southern sea to the horizon line. 

AVe kept to the high-road fora few miles, and 
then, with the Tower of Seneca ill iron* of US, 
struck steeply upon the herby hills. The Tower 
of Seneca is a stout ruin upon a mountain top, 
where tradition says Nero’s tutor passed his years 
of exile in Corsica. It is in this part of the Cape 
that the sportsman may hope to have a fair day’s 
shooting. The brushwood is, however, so dense 
that there is small temptation for any but the 
most robust of hunters to continue long on the 
track of the Cape Corsican boar. As for the 
horses, which one may hire here for two or three 
francs a day, they would be perfectly useless any- 
, win re except on the high-roads and byways, 
i One wonders to see how these hills of the cape 
: are left wholly to Nature. It is due partly to 
j the native indolence of the Corsicans, who despise 
I manual labour, and partly to the comparatively 
: sparse population. ‘Hands are lacking,’ said my 
j friend the road inspector, with an instructive 
, heave of the shoulder. Besides, the soil is very 
thin, and the substratum of limestone, hornblende, 
and granite is not very attractive to the agri- 
i cultural. Thus the outer hill-slopes of the Cape 
! are generally destitute of dwellings and gardens, 

■ whereas the valleys and defiles are well peopled, 
i From the watershed at the base of Seneca*8 
j Tower we looked fit length again upon the valley 
of Liui, which is reckoned the most enchanting 
j spot of the Cape. The day before, I had seen it 
i from its base on the eastern side. Now I was at 
| its summit in the west ; and the white houses of 
| its different hamlets — all called Luri — set in the 
J midst of chestnut woods in their fairest greenery, 
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were at my feet. The blackbirds and linnets in 
the trees were in vigorous song as we descended at 
a smart pace through these beautiful little woods. 
Our pace, indeed, was such that the pangs of thirst 
began to be troublesome, in spite, too, of the shade 
of the chestnuts. But mv guide would not allow 
me to have recourse to the brooks which fell 
from high springs on both sides of us. ‘ Water, 7 
he said sagely, ‘is a poor drink, and not very 
wholesome. 7 "Moreover, I was to taste the Muscat 
of Luri, a wine of repute. 

Down, therefore, to the first convenient house, 
entering it over the dungheap contiguous to the 
front door. It was a poverty-stricken hovel, 
though so white and tolerably assuming outside. 
A pitcher and a chair were almost the only 
articles of furniture in its reception room, the 
ceiling of which was black with smoke, and 
the floor populous with fleas. But the Muscat 
was speedily brought forth. It had been pressed 
by the naked feet of the tawny woman who j 
offered it to us, and was worth but a penny or 
so the litre. 1 have drunk better wine, but none 
that seemed more delicious. The good dispenser ! 
of it was mightily pleased it was appreciated ; 
and it was only after much argument that she 
could be persuaded to take half a franc as an 
acknowledgment of its excellence. They are not 
mercenary in Cape Corse ; and as often as not 
a money offer is rejected — with some spirit. 

Luri is quite a considerable village, with two 
hotels, some swelling municipal buildings, and 
rather a large church, containing nothing worth 


ing myself to look back at him. He had con- 
sented to accept a trio of francs, after all ; but 
I verily believe it was rather to satisfy me than 
for the good of his own pocket. 

Cape Corse is a district to revisit. I venture 
to recommend it to the traveller in Corsica. 
Hurried as was my own view of it, it sufficed 
to put me on the best of terms with the land 
and its people. 


seeing. The citizens were pacing solemnly up and 
down tlicir streets under the faded arches with 
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which they in their turn had greeted the Prefect ; ; 
and attired in their festival clothes. They flung ‘ 
ns civil inquiries as we passed them on our way 
down the valley, with orange groves and vine- 
yards oil both sitles of the road. This is especi- 
ally a famous region for citrons, the trees of 
which were as odorous as the oranges. 

It was yet only eleven o’clock when wc arrived 
at the Marina of Luri, and the rendezvous for 
the Bastia diligences. Our walk of about four- 
teen miles had been as brisk as it was lovely. 
Certainly, it will not be easy to forget. 

Let me, in conclusion, give my readers the bill 
of fare of a meal, at a franc and a half which 
awaited us at the little inn of the Marina. It 
will sufficiently show that Cape Corse is unsophis- 
ticated, and quite a land for the tourist who 
is out at elbows. There was wine ad libitum , 
of course. The meal began with hors-d’oeuvre of 
Corsican sausage, radishes, and olives. Soup 
a la bouillabaisse followed. Lamb cutlets, a 
Corsican stew of beef, potatoes, and artichokes, 
cheese, pastry, and coffee, with uncooked broad 
beans for dessert, were the concluding stages of 
an eccentric but excellent feast. Nor was the 
company less excellent My guide and I sat 
with various peasants of the district, who were 
as polite as courtiers ; and a certain gentleman 
and lady, Cape Corsican to the bone ; and we 
were all waited upon by a handsome maid, who 
was as civil with her smiles as were my com- 
panions in speech. 

An hour later I gave my friend the road 
inspector a strong shake of the hand and mounted 
by the driver of the diligence. The worthy man 
waved his hat to me until I was tired of contort- 


PROVIDENCE COTTAGE. 

AN EPISODE. 

H y O. B. Burmin. 

* “ Providence Cottage,” Mrs Pringle, ma’am, it 
shall be,’ said Captain Sol Buddie firmly, as be 
passed his huge cup for another cup of tea, and 
wiped his forehead with a red bandana hand- 
kerchief. 

‘Well, Captain,* said Mrs Pringle, in tones of 
amiable acquiescence, ‘you being a scholard, and 
having book-learning moreover, it isn’t for me to 
gainsay you.’ 

‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am,’ said the Captain, em- 
phatically rapping his spectacle case on the table, 
‘ your sentiments do you honour. When a mall 
comes to my time of life ’ 

Mrs Pringle made a little deprecatory move- 
ment of her pretty fat hand. 

The Captain smiled, well pleased. ‘All, Mrs 
Pringle, ma’am, that’s the poetry oozing out of 
you ; you ’re chockfull of it. I say when a man 
comes to my time of life ’ 

‘Only forty-five, Captain Buddie,’ softly sug- 
gested Mrs Pringle. 

The Captain bowed courteously. ‘Not being 
used to the society of amiable ladies like yourself, 
Mrs Pringle, I don’t quite know how to undeceive 
you as to my years.’ 

He paused, a piece of buttered toast in his 
hand, and looked round Mrs Pringle’s cosy 
sitting-room, warm with the heat of a glowing 
sea-coal fire. Also, his thoughts went back to 
the society of various nautical ladies he had 
known whose manners lacked the repose which 
distinguished Mrs Pringle’s. 

Mrs Pringle also paused, teapot in hand, to cast 
a pensive glance at the gallant sailor opposite. 

Outside, tumultuous waves beat noisily against 
the shingly shore, as if insisting that Captain Sol 
Buddie should be delivered up to them ; inside, 
the only sound which broke the stillness was a 
pensive mew from Mrs Pringle’s Persian cat 
The Captain paused again, took up the cat, and 
thoughtfully poured out some milk for it. 'My 
cat on board the “Morning Star” would never 
take his milk without a spoonful of grog in it/ 
he said reminiscently ; 4 but he tried to do too 
much for his strength : he was always ambitious, 
that cat was — too ambitious. Laid himself out 
to eat up all the ship’s cockroaches, though he 
knew they disagreed with him ; and there was 
a funeral soon after — his funeral. He took a 
lot of cockroaches with him, too— as many as he 
could hold, poor chap.* Captain Buddie heaved 
a sigh to the memory of his departed favourite. — 

* As to my years,’ he resumed, ‘ they ’ 

The quiet Mrs Pringle, who was not much 
given to interruptions, did a most unusual thing 
—she interrupted the Captain again — for the 
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third time. ‘A man is as young as lie looks,’ 
she said. * And you. Captain Buddie, don’t look 
a day over forty-five. 

The Captain again bowed with nautical grace. 
‘Seeing you’ve set your mind on it, Mrs Pringle, 
we’ll make it so; though, if any questions are 
asked, the facts will go against it.’ 

‘No one will be so impertinent, 1 said Mrs 
Pringle, as she looked pensively down at her 
pretty slipper. 

The Captain passed his cup for more tea, a 
beverage to which he had lately taken a great 
fancy : its novelty appealed to him most strongly. 
In his seafaring days at this hour — like the 
departed cat — lie had generally partaken of a 
soothing beverage with rum in it. But the 
widow had gradually weaned the Captain from 
such an unlady-like beverage as rum in the day- 
time, and he found ever fresh delight in tea — 
tea with cream in it — tea by the bucket— tea 
containing four lumps of sugar to each supply. 
At ten o’clock every night, however, the widow’s 
fair hands brewed her lodger wbat be was face- 
tiously wont to call ‘a stiff nor’-wester.’ Then, 
the Captain sat though tfully by the fire, living 
his voyages over again, and full of simple, rever- 
ent thankfulness that lie had been spared to drift 
into such a pleasant haven of peace. 

Mrs Pringle continued to knit, as the cat 
drowsily purred on the Captain’s knee. The 
Captain put down his cup and took up the 
plan of a very snug, two-storeyed cottage, with 
a veranda running all round it. ‘“Providence 
Cottage,” it shall be, Mrs Pringle and he 
looked about for a pipe spill. 

Mrs Pringle handed him one with something 
of a sigh. 

‘For more than six months,’ said the Captain, 
meditatively drawing a long breath, and care- 
fully using his little finger for a tobacco-stopper 
- ‘for more than six months I’ve been laid up 
in port, so to speak, and yet in sight and smell 
of the sea.’ 

‘Yes, you can certainly smell it,’ said Mrs 
Pringle dubiously. ‘And when the fishing- boats 
come in, it’s a little bit— eh strong.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Captain admiringly, ‘a trifle, 
maybe, for a delicate lady’s nose like yours, 
Mrs Pringle ; but there ’s not an unpleasant 
flavour about it to a man who’s spent his life 
in communiou, so to speak, with such smells. 
Why, every port has a different smell, and you 
get to know the lay of the land by it long before 
you drop anchor.’ 

‘Aren’t you tired of the sight of the sea?* 
somewhat inconsequently asked Mi’s Pringle, 
again filling the Captain’s cup, which was blue 
and white, with ‘A Present from Ventnor* on 
it in bold, clear characters of green. Mrs Pringle 
lived about a mile beyond Ventnor in a snug 
little cottage, whose garden ran down to the sea. 

‘No, ma’am, I ain’t.,’ returned the Captain 
meditatively. ‘’Cause why, Mrs Pringle? The 
sea gets into a man’s blood and heart and brain. 
When he goes down to the sea in ships, likewise 
fishing-smacks, it’s because he’s drawn to it, so 
to Bpeak. He can’t help it. The wonders of the 
deep are always wonders to him, though lie ’s seen 
them all his days ; the harvest of the sea — its 
dead men’s bones, its coral caves, where, saving 
your presence, those fish-tailed hussies, the mer- 


maids, sit waiting for you with deceitful murmur- 
ings and delusive songs — is afore him ever in 
the night-watches ; every wind that blows, every 
whale that spouts, is known to him almost as 
well as its Creator.’ 

Mrs Pringle shuddered. ‘It’s a cruel, treach- 
erous thing,’ she said — *a cruel, treacherous thing. 
I sometimes wake at nights and draw the clothes 
over my head to shut out the noise. It makes me 
shudder, and vet I can’t leave it.’ 

‘You’re right, Mrs Pringle,’ said the Captain, 
drawing his chair a little closer to her— ‘you’re 
right. It is a cruel, treacherous thing, with its 
changing winds and hungry, foaming waves, its 
never-resting, never-ending ebb and flow, its little 
baby ripples and soft surface a-sbining in the sun. 
And then, when you slide down into it just to 
feel its soft touch, why, as like as not,’ continued 
1 lie Captain, rather ashamed of his oratorical 
flight — ‘why, as like as not, there’s a shark 
waiting to grab and drag you down to Davy 
Jones’s locker.’ 

Mrs Pringle looked frightened, so the Captain 
hastened to reassure her. ‘ It ’n a wonderful place 
is the sea, Mrs Pringle, such a lot of spare room 
in it for rubbish. I should like to take two or 
three of these contractors who’ve sent in esti- 
mates for Providence Cottage and dump ’em 
down into Port Royal harbour, so that Port Royal 
Tom could just open bis jaws and contract for 
them. One would think I was going to build 
a palace instead of a tidy little six-roomed 
cottage.’ 

‘Ah, but the masterful way in which you rule 
and direct them, Captain Buddie !* said Mrs 
Pringle admiringly. ‘You’ve a natural gift for 
the ruling of men.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said the Captain pleasantly; ‘but 
that’s a different tiling from the ruling of women, 
Mrs Pringle. You can’t clinch any little differ- 
ence of opinion with a handspike when you’re 
arguing with lovely woman. You’ve got to 
keep your hand on the helm all the time and 
not let her know it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined Mrs Pringle thoughtfully ; 
‘women like a strong, masterful hand that’ll 
guide them ; but they won’t be driven.’ 

The Captain shifted himself in bis chair. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him that the matter 
might be one capable of personal interpretation. 
He bad never tried bis hand in that direction. 
It seemed to him that the howling wind outside, 
as it blew among the unfinished rafters of 
Providence Cottage, was jeering at him for his 
lack of skill in the direction of the fair sex. He 
stirred his tea and took another lump of sugar. 

And the widow, too, thought of many things 
in her quiet, gentle way as she sat by her side 
of the fire. Captain Buddie, with bis wonderful 
flow of language ami quaint descriptive power, 
had been a great source of comfort to the amiable 
Mrs Prihgle. And now in a couple of months 
Providence Cottage would be finished and the 
Captain cease to remain her lodger. How kind 
he had been when, that ‘land-shark’ of a coal- 
man tried to cheat her out of a sack of coals! 
The Captain, albeit a man of peace, had knocked 
the fraudulent coal-nmn into the middle of the 
cellar, and refused to allow him to depart until 
lie put his head through the circular opening and 
humbly apologised, it was something to have 
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a great, strong, gentle — the Captain was always 
wonderfully gentle to her — sailor about the 
premises. Ah, well, she would take her nephew 
Jack and his pretty bride, Polly Humphreys, to 
live with her until "they had saved enough money 
to bu} r a house — no thrifty fisherman at Ventnor 
ever married before he had bought a house— ami 
try to forget the Captain’s pleasant ways. Then 
she remembered that Jack was a little uncertain 
in his temper, and that the Captain was, except 
when unjustifiably roused by fraudulent coal-men, 
as mild as a lamb. 

Suddenly, Captain Buddie rose from his chair 
and crossed over to Mrs Pringle’s side of the room. 
‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am,’ he said, and his flow of 
language seemed to have returned to him — 1 Mrs 
Pringle, ma’am, what would you think of a man 
who was safe in port if he ventured out to sea 
again in a new craft — a craft that might be 
lopsided and cranky, with shifting ballast, given 
likewise to shipping bilge-water’ — there was a 
touch of real pathos in his voice as he drew 
this touching picture— ‘and maybe that wouldn’t 
answer her helm ? — what would you think of such 
a man if he was to leave his snug bunk in port 
and go drifting up and down a-steerm’ all over 
the points of the compass generally?’ 

‘ f should think of him whatever you thought 
of him, Captain Buddie,’ said Mrs Pringle. ‘It 
is not for me to set my opinion against that of 
a sea-faring gentleman like yourself. But if the 
man you speak of is the man 1 tike him to be, 
then ’ 

‘ Then what, Mrs Pringle, ma’am V eagerly 
inquired the Captain. 

‘He — lie would stop in his bunk in port, 
as you nautical gentlemen say,’ returned Mrs 
Pringle. 

The, Captain’s face glowed with excitement. 
He took up the plans of Providence Cottage to 
cast them in the fire. Mrs Pringle gently stayed 
his hand. ‘What are you doing?’ she asked. 

‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am, I’m going to commit 
these plans to the flames,’ said the Captain, ‘un- 
less you’ll let me give ’em to Jack and Polly.’ 

‘W-what?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs Pringle, ma’am, I am that lubber,’ 
said the Captain, with repressed excitement. ‘ Why 
should I go building a house like Providence 
Cottage, when my Providence is here ! This is 
my port ; and if so be you 11 allow me to cast 
anchor and stay here ’ 

‘In command?’ queried Mrs Pringle, scarce 
knowing what she said. 

The Captain took her hand. * No, Mrs Pringle ; 
but as first-officer, with you in command, and 
Prudence and the cat to swab decks.’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ said Mrs Pringle ; and the Captain, 
forgetting the cat, kissed her. 

The cat walked out of the room, her tail stiff 
with indignation. 

Outside, the wind howled dismally among the 
brickwork of the partially completed Providence 
Cottage. Ten o’clock struck as the widow brought 
out her family Bible, ami Prudence Pemberton, 
the maid, sat coyly down on ihe edge of a chair 
just inside the parlour door. 

The Captain opened the Bible reverently. ‘Now, 
we’ll have our sailing orders for to-morrow,’ he 
said. 

Mrs Pringle laid aside her knitting, looked at 


the Captain with tearful eyes, and placed his 
spectacles on the open Bible, thus tacitly taking 
command of that goodly mariner, Captain Sol 
Buddie, who put on the spectacles and somewhat 
laboriously began to read. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE PEARL-SHELL 
INDUSTRY. 

To Mr Saville-Kent, a Queensland Commissioner 
of Fisheries, is due the credit of a discovery 
which may revolutionise the Pearl-shell Industry 
in the Southern Seas. That official has been 
making experiments with the pearl-oyster for 
some years, .and lias lately proved to his own 
satisfaction and that of his Government, that the 
valuable mother-of-pearl bivalve can be trans- 
planted and cultivated. 

To cultivate the pearl-shell has been the desire 
of centuries. The oyster has been carried from 
lagoon to lagoon, from island to island ; but 
though land and water were as good as in its 
original abode, it perished when transported. 
Long before white men tried it, the island natives 
and the aborigines of the Australian mainland 
worked at the problem. Not only was the fish 
good to cat and the pearl a lustrous ornament, 
hut out of the shell they made knives and goblets 
and countless objects of utility and beauty ; and 
consequently its propagation was everywhere 
desired. It abounded in places difficult of access, 
iu places dangerous of access, and in waters where 
enemies were numerous ; while, where all was 
favourable, a live oyster was not seen in the 
memory of man. The intellect even of a barbarian 
stood puzzled at this. The islander who lived far 
from an oyster-bed rested his canoe on the bosom 
of his own waters and gazed into their shining 
deeps. Gardens of flowers in bud and bloom 
seemed spread beneath him. Corals reddened 
and purpled and gleamed white, like snow. They 
were cleft and broken ; here and there huddled 
iu mounds ; here and there looking like ruined 
temples ami fallen palaces, up through whose 
gravelly floors rose tree-like columns with 
branches which the lazy ripples swayed. Fishes 
with golden gills and fins and silvery backs 
darted in and out ‘Why,’ he would ask, ‘must I 
j always go to the far-off Tuamotus for the shining 
shell, instead of inducing it to make its home 
here?’ And, to deepen the contrast, where shells 
I abounded, there also sharks were found. Other 
j creatures, too, inspiring terror or disgust were 
■ frequently encountered in the regions favoured 
1 by them. 

I Hence, since long before the advent of the 
white man, the natives outside the pearl districts 
have been labouring on the problem of trans- 
portation and cultivation. The earliest records 
; of the South Sens tell that the islanders whom 
the white man consulted regarded cultivation as 
almost impossible. The savages pointed to bays 
and reefs which had been the scene of experi- 
1 ments, and went on paddling their canoes or 
; flying like birds with outspread sails over the 
| waters to distant haunts. As was the belief 
before civilised history opened, so it is to-day 
among the general body of the natives ; and the 
solitary individual who now and again experi- 
ments anew is looked upon by his fellows with a 
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compassion which still proves their interest in the 
question. 

White men made many attempts to translate 
the oysters to a fresh habitat, but with results 
which have hitherto made them firm supporters 
of the native opinion. 

And yet there is nothing mysterious about Mr 
Saville- Kent’s method of working. He estab- 
lished experimental pearl-shell nurseries at Thurs- 
day Island and at a landing-stage in Torres 
Strait, and has submitted to numberless tests his 
plans of deportation. The main difference be- 
tween his mode of transit and that followed by 
other white men and aborigines is that the 
Commissioner’s divers collect young shells for 
transportation, and keep them during the journey 
immersed in continually changed sea- water ; 
whereas under the old practice it was thought 
sufficient to give them but one supply of water. 
The years devoted specifically to experimenting 
are but a small portion of the time the Commis- 
sioner has given to the study of the habits of the 
pearl-oyster. He has been an enthusiast on the 
subject, and his Government is now satisfied 
that by his method successful transportation is 
assured. 


that the most upright among them will fall in 
I the presence of the smallest pearl. It is true 
| that many pearls get accidentally lost. In opening 
the shells, the divers let the pearls slip out with 
the water as often as they catch them. It is 
| currently believed that at the bottom of every 
; station there is a deposit which, when a way of 
working it is found, will give a fortune to the 
1 man who raises it. But, allowing for accidents, 
the return of pearls is far from what it should be 
1 in the estimate made of the season's work ; there 
is abundance of shell of the right sort ; but what 
has happened the enclosures ? The only answer to 
this is that they are surreptitiously made away 
with. Many beachcombers prohibit their divers 
i to open the shells. They perform the work with 
1 their own hands, and the precaution is a wise 
one. It only partially succeeds, however. The 
j natives have sometimes an instinctive knowledge 
: of a pearl-bearer, and if denied all chance of 
j opening the shell, they will not detach the oyster 
| at all. Mr Saville-Kent suggests in this connec- 
! tion that well-boats should be employed, into 
which the divers should throw the unopened 
oysters, and that at the close of the day's fishing, 
the master should tow bis boat to the station and 


The natural result of this is that the foreshores 
of Northern Queensland have suddenly acquired 
a commercial value unthought of in the past. 
The Governor in Council, appreciating the new 
departure, at once framed a set of ordinances to 
regulate and control the anticipated traffic. Till 
the beginning of the current year, pearl-shell i 
fishers were left very much to their own devices. 1 
They were mostly a lawless lot. The men of one 1 
station were in frequent feud with those of ‘ 
another. The principals strained every nerve to i 
overreach one another, and no practice which j 
succeeded was accounted nefarious. So little ! 
honesty was there in their conduct that the ■ 
pearls had long ceased to be objects of legitimate | 
industry ; they had become objects of swindling 1 
or plunder. The divers stole them from the 
shells ; the masters stole or violently pillaged 1 
them from the divers ; and the purveyors of rum j 
ami brandy absorbed them from the last holders. ! 
The shells alone remained a staple industry. The 
new regulations contemplate changing all this. I 
The foreshores will be mapped out into small 
leaseholds, with conditions of residence and im- i 
provemeuts attached. The cultivation of the 
pearl-shell will he pursued as assiduously as its 
capture. Waters now barren will be stocked, 
and the only limitation to the area of cultivation 
will be climate. Raiding and exploitation will 
be ended, for oysters of certain sizes only will be 
allowed to he captured. As a general rule, the ! 
capture of any shell whose ‘nacre,' or pearly | 
lining, measures less than six inches in diameter i 
will he illegal and its exposure, for sale penalised. ! 
There are dwarf forms of shell which will he ! 
excepted from this ; hut the young ones of even 
these species will be protected from the indis- 
criminating beachcomber and his allies. 

Mention was made of the theftuous disposition of 
many engaged in the traffic. There appears to bo 
something in the pearl, as in the diamond, which ! 
allures from the path of honesty. The divers ■ 
are mostly Papuans, Malays, or aboriginal Ann- I 
tralians, and a high degree of virtue is not to be I 
expected from them ; but it can be safely stated j 


open the shells at his leisure. The suggestion 
will no doubt he adopted by the lessees ; and pro- 
vided the divers can he weaned from their old 
habits, the result should be satisfactory. The 
Australian pearl is already a matter of history. 
A fisherman on one of the beaches of West 
Australia picked up a pearl, which he sold for 
ten pounds, and which came afterwards to he 
valued at ten thousand pounds. Ab ut the 
middle of lust year, a prize of similar value was 
drawn from the northern waters. 

Tn any case, the Queensland experiment deserves 
appreciative, recognition. If the pearl-oyster can 
be thus successfully transported and cultivated, 
numberless tropical bays and lagoons, now of 
little industrial value, may be planted with these 
fish and made fields of profitable enterprise. 

OX WAIST-GIRDLES. 

Tina Girdle is an article of dress with a history 
that is not unimportant or uninteresting. It has 
in times past been much more highly esteemed 
than it is now ; and was, in fact, among not a few 
peoples, worn by both males and females. This 
was so amongst the ancient Hebrews, as well as 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, who found it 
well nigh indispensable because of the flowing 
raiment, they wore. 

In Rome, a man’s investiture of his girdle 
showed that he was intent on work of some 
nature. When he took it olT and let his tunic 
fall, it was potent to all that business was over, 
and that he was five to speak to his friends 
at his and their leisure. Thus the girdle served 
a purpose - negative in its character, of course, 
hut a purpose, nevertheless. Its sphere of use- 
fulness diil not end here. It was figurative of 
property. When a man or woman put off his or 
her girdle, it was a token of renunciation of some 
right or privilege. The widow of Philip I., Duke 
of Burgundy, for instance, renounced her right 
of succession by ‘putting off her girdle on the 
Duke’s tomb.’ Per contra, the Princes of Ireland 
in taking the oath of fealty to King John laid 
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aside tlieir girdles, tlieir slceans , and their caps. 
‘In the ceremony of excommunication, * says a 
writer, ‘the bishop cut or tore away from the 
culprit the girdle that was about him ; and the 
newly-made husband in Rome took from his 
wife the maiden girdle of sheep’s wool in which 
she was bound up to the day of her marriage.’ 
Howell quotes as familiar a French proverb, II a 
quitte sa ceinture (He has given up his girdle), 
which intimated as much as if he had become 
bankrupt, or had all his estate forfeited, it being 
the ancient law of France that when any man, 
upon some olfence, had the penalty of confiscation 
inflicted upon him, ‘lie used before the tribunal 
to give up his girdle, implying thereby that the 
girale held everything that belonged to man’s 
estate, as his budget of money and writings, the 
keys of his house, with his sword, dagger, and 
gloves.* The fact that the girdle was used as a 
purse had much to do with its importance in 
general appreciation. We have an English pro- 
verb confirmatory of this appreciation. It said, 
‘Ungirt, unblest;* and that it was in very 
common use is clear from the frequency with 
which the phrase occurs in old out-of-tlie-way 
literature. 

The girdle was used for other material or 
actual purposes besides that of a receptacle for 
money. At it were hung the thousand-and-one 
odds "and ends needed and utilised in every-day 
affairs. The scrivener liad his inkhorn and pen 
attached to it ; the scholar, his book or books ; 
the monk, his crucifix and rosary ; the innkeeper, 
his tallies ; and everybody, his knife. So many 
and so various were the articles attached to it 
that the flippant began to poke fun. In an old 
play there is mention of a merchant who had 
flanging at his girdle a pouch, a spectacle case, 
a ‘ punniard,’ a pen and inkhorn, and ‘a liand- 
kercher, with many other trinkets besides, which 
a merry companion seeing, said it was like a 
haberdasher’s shop of small- wares.* In another 
early play a lady says to her maid : ‘ Give me 
my girdle, and see that all the furniture be at 
it*; look, that cizers, pincers, the penknife, the 
knife to close letters with, the bodkin, the ear- 
picker, and the scale, be in the case.* Girdles 
were in some respects like the chatelaines not 
long ago so much the rage amongst ladies; but 
they differed therefrom in being more useful, more 
comprehensive in regard both to sex and to 
articles worn, and when completely furnished 
more costly. It is partly for this last reason 
that we find girdles bequeathed as precious heir- 
looms and as valuable presents to keep the giver’s 
memory green after death. They were not infre- 
quently of great intrinsic value. One of King 
Joint’s girdles was wrought with gold and adorned 
with gems ; and that of the widow of Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, bequeathed in 1504 to the mother 
church of Worcester, was of green colour, har- 
nessed with silver, and richly jewelled. 

Not a few wealthy commoners were able to 
afford the luxury of gold-embellished belts, and 
were not superior to that pardonable vanity so 
long as no regulation prohibited them. Those 
who have studied our social history will not be 
surprised to learn that enactments were passed 
restraining them. Edward III. forbade any 
person under the degree of a knight from wear- 
ing girdles gilt or of silver, unless he should 


happen to be an esquire of substance valued at 
more than two hundred pounds, when a reason- 
able embellishment was tolerated. Henry IV. 
confirmed this regulation ; but it does not seem 
to have been stringently enforced, for Edward IV. 
was constrained to impose a penalty of forty pence 
upon the wives of servants and labourers who 
should have the impertinence to aspire to be as 
good as their masters* spouses. 

Girdles were an object of superstition, more 
especially if they had belonged to female saints. 
Such girdles were popularly believed to possess 
a certain remarkable power — the power, namely, 
of protecting women from some of the more 
serious illnesses that are attendant or consequent 
upon childbirth. This superstition permeated 
through all classes of the sex. Queens credited 
the miraculous virtues of ‘Our Lady’s Girdle,* 
and paid large prices for the loan of one. 
The majority of these girdles were believed to 
have been the property during her lifetime of 
8t Margaret, the gracious patroness of married 
women. Mostly every nunnery in England — to 
say nothing of France — possessed one. There is 
in an old Irish poem, with the charmingly 
euphonious title of Oran eadar Ailte ayus Mac- 
lionain air dhoibh fearg a ghabhail ri Fionn , 
an allusion to the efficacy of an enchanted or 
sanctified girdle in this same direction ; and 
we are further informed that ‘sickness cannot 
affect those whom their girdle binds.’ In Ossian 
there is mention made to much the same effect. 
It does not matter that the poems of Ossian as 
put before the world by Mr Macpherson are not 
genuine ; one of the schoolmasters commentators 
states that ‘sanctified girdles till very lately were 
kept in many families in the north of Scotland. 
They were impressed with several mystical figures, 
and the ceremony of binding them about the 
woman’s waist was accompanied with words and 
gestures which showed the custom to have come 
originally from the Druids.’ 


L 0 8 T YOU T If. 

Sing, till the glad world wake again, 
The sweet, glad woild of long ago, 
Where sunbeams slid athwart the rain, 
And wild winds set the seas aglow ; 
Sing the old songs that held the ways 
Enraptured in the vanished days. 

Sing, so perchance the swans may glide 
O’er their white shadows, as of yore, 
And far along tic* brown hill-side 
The purple heather glow once more ; 
Sing, for the heaven is dim and strange, 
And all the earth hath suffered change. 

Alas, no song hath now the art 
From out the dead past to recall 
The joy of ear and eye and heart 
That made our lost world’s coronal. 
The sweetest song man ever Bung 
Hath not the power to make us young. 
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ON THE IRON ROAD. 

In all ages, men have pleased themselves by com- 
paring the works of their hands with their Maker’s 
handiwork. Thus, many a long analogy has been 
drawn between a steam-engine and a man ; yet 
press the analogy between the two careers -a 
man’s and an engine’s —as closely as we may, 
there always remains the vital difference that in 
the thing of man’s creation there resides no in- 
dwelling recuperative power to remedy injurios-- 
in other words, there is no life. So in making 
a comparison between a railway journey and the 
journey of life, that is found to be but an im- 
perfect analogy, except in this, that the journey 
once commenced, it must, barring accidents, roll 
on to its close. 

But it is not with far-fetched, strained simili- 
tudes we are at present concerned ; the road of 
life may be an Iron Road to most of us ; we may 
fight, or disdain to fight, for the be&t places on 
it ; we may yield precedence to age and weak- 
ness, or jostle it aside, according to our charac- 
ters ; we may lend a helping hand to the fallen, or 
turn our backs on them ; but on one thing the 
student of human nature may always confidently 
rely— that on the iron road, the characteristics of 
men and women are displayed more unhesitatingly 
than in any other scene of life. Here, in a 
third-class compartment, the habitual insular 
reserve yields to the pressure of numbers, the 
warmth of contact, the irresistible expectation 
of sympathy from unknown sources. Who that 
is in the habit of travelling ‘first* ever lmd bis 
ears tickled by a new word, coined and passed 
current in bis very presence ? Yet in our be- 
loved ‘ third,’ this is by no means an uncommon 
experience. Very recently, we were gratified by 
hearing n ‘woman of the people’ thus wind up 
her description of the manner in which her son 
‘Bob’ had been deluded away from the path of 
virtue. ‘He’d be all light,’ she concluded, ‘only 
them other boys ’ coyduckses him ; so his master 
sacks him, and sends lie home.’ 

Bless her homely* face! How we loved her 


as she sat puckering her honest forehead, furrow j 
over furrow, contemplating silently the problem ! 
of having the delinquent Bob at borne, ‘out of 
place ;’ ami longed to tell her that, all the world 
over, there were scores of Bobs in the same pre- 
dicament and from the same cause— namely, ‘the 
‘coyducksing of them other boys.’ 

Her interlocutrice was one of that numerous 
class to whom all lugubrious details are as meat 
and drink. Her face was of the aquiline type, 
long and bony, ami her talk was of deaths and 
funerals. To her the world was not so much a 
stage, as an undertaker’s establishment ; nothing 
in her friends* lives became them like their leav- 
ing it. She was very particular in describing the 
end of one old gentleman whose fancy it., was to 
be interred in a scarlet shroud, in which raiment 
he looked, she affirmed, what we should scarcely 
have anticipated, ‘real elegant.’ 
t We cannot deny that the third, like other 
classes, occasionally accommodates wayfarers to 
travel with whom, hour after hour, is not to 
tread precisely the primrose path of dalliance. 
However, as bad meats will not nourish the best 
| constitution, neither will good meats digest on a 
satiated stomach ; and the fact that a fellow- 
traveller is not to our liking may be due as 
much to our unseasoned palate as to his native 
, idiosyncrasies. His nonsense does not happen 
: to suit our nonsense-— that is all, as Lamb said 
| when his farce was hissed. For instance, it 
depends very much upon our mood whether we 
are irritated or amused by the slim, carefully- 
dressed gentleman who enters the compartment 
a model of propriety, and almost instantly sloughs 
the cocoon of outward self-restraint and stands 
revealed as an arch-fidget. First his overcoat 
must be removed, folded accurately, and de- 
posited in the netting overhead ; his hat follows, 
and a travelling ertp is produced. Surely, never 
before did any head-dress require so many twilch- 
ings from side to side as this cap. He scats him- 
self only to jump up again immediately, in order 
to disinter a newspaper from the pocket of the 
garment lie so carefully folded a minute ago. For 
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full five minutes he is busied pressing the creases 
out of his paper, every movement covertly followed 
by the fascinated eyes of his foreboding fellow- 
travellers. At last he subsides with the columns 
before his eyes, and his credulous companions 
heave a sigh of content in concert at his relapse 
into quietude. Quietude l Not he ; lie has un- 
furled his banner not to study its contents, but ! 
merely, as it seems, to crackle and flourish it in j 
the faces of his outraged neighbours ; and having 1 
reduced them to the very verge of expostulation, 
he proceeds to refold it with as much precision 


he proceeds to refold it with as much precision 
,as if his existence depended on the accuracy with 
which corner meets corner ; and this done, he sits 
upon it, and looks round him with an innocent j 
Jack-IIorncrish expression of goodness and self- 1 
complacency on his countenance. ! 

To be fidgety in a theatre, a concert, or lecture- ! 
room, or when cruelly penned in a pew, is bad ; j 
but in these places public opinion is soon brought ! 
to bear in a wholesome manner on the offender. If j 
the irascibility of his nerves is such that lie cannot j 
duly control himself, he can leave, and the sooner . 
the better ; but here, we who are shut up with ' 
him are not murderers, except perhaps in inten- j 
tion. We cannot band together to thrust this 1 
tarantula out of window ; scowls are quite lost 
upon him ; lie has reckoned us up, and not for 
one nor for all will he put a padlock on his rest- 
less limbs and ever- wagging tongue. For all this 
while he has been darting questions, reproofs, j 
demands, at his imperturbable mountain of a 
wife, who, by the happy law of contrast, has 
scarcely moved a finger or an eyelid since she 
entered the carriage with him. She is the light- 
ning conductor round which the lambent llaine 
of his ubiquitous restlessness plays harmlessly. 
Preseivtly, a meal, that ought to have amused 
this spendthrift of his diversions for at least 
twenty minutes, is despatched in less than ten, 
and is succeeded by a raging thirst which he has 
no means of allaying. Long before we reach 
a station, be has risen and clutched the door 
handle : that he reaches the platform on his 
feet instead of his head, is due to his executing 
a staggering pas seal, so fantastic that even his 
phlegmatic wife sanctions our unanimous titter 
with a slow smile. Yet he has liis good points ; 
for a porter appears almost immediately bearing 
fruit and milk offerings for the lady, who absorbs 
them with a deliberate ruminating satisfaction 
that is highly edifying ; and which lasts un- 
impaired during the remainder of their stay with 
us, and is visible on her countenance as she 
follows her husband slowly up the platform, he 
gesticulating like a semaphore to a distant and 
undisccrning cabman. 

Not so irritating, if certainly not so amusing, 
is the portly gentleman, in shining black broad- 
cloth, who deposits and retains between his feet ■ 
a patent-leather valise, as portly, as shining, as 
black, and in os good condition as himself. What- 
ever else this traveller may be, he is quite at 
home. If he had chartered the whole compart- 
ment, and the rest pf us were occupying our seats 
on his sufferance, he could not be more so. 
Wholly regardless of the crushed-up little widow 
facing him, he spreads his legs on either side of 
his pet portmanteau, solicitous of its safety, and 
quite unconscious that by the mere impact of 


his massive shoulder he has pinned the gaunt 
hul beside him to the back of the carriage. 
Evidently, he is one of Jucl’s guests, accustomed 
to eat butter from a lordly dish. Every fold of 
his balloon cheeks, every crease of his redoubled 
chins, every furrow of his fleshy forehead, tells 
of unchecked appetite, unopposed arrogance. His 
neighbours are no more to him than the chance 
Hies that settle near it are to the black valise. 
A planet-man without apprehensiveness, and 
without curiosity. 

Ho retained the Jovian calm of his demeanour 
unimpaired when a lady hustled hastily into the 
carriage, uttering the ominous words, *1 don’t 
wish to be fussy ; l hate a fuss ; but is this tlie 
train for Z V The question was put tenta- 

tively and collectively. With the good-nature 
characteristic of third-class passengers, two or 
three volunteered to give her information. From 
these she selected a sad -eyed gentleman sitting 
opposite to her, who, by replying to some two 
or three and thirty interrogatories, eventually 

succeeded in convincing her that Z was a 

terminus, beyond which she could not conven- 
iently be carried by the most maliciously con- 
spiring of companies. Having arrived at this 
consoling conviction, she proceeded to rearrange 
her bags, baskets, and other feminine accoutre- 
ments ; on which, a heavy, lumpish-looking lad 
who accompanied her, having made a sheepish 
attempt to assist her, was rewarded with a, ‘Don't 
dash! Edwin; I'm far too tired for dashing!' 
Nevertheless, she, who could not endure Edwin's 
‘dash/ made, immediately we arrived at a station, 
a dart for the window, and having secured a 
porter, promptly put him through his facings in 
a series of questions almost identical with those 
wherewith she had plied her opposite neighbour. 
Just us the train was moving on, a newspaper 
lad thrust an illustrated ‘daily' into the car- 
riage window and yelled interrogatively, ‘ “Funny 
Folks? " We were by no xueai^ surprised to 
hear the sad-cyed gentleman opposite murmur 
in response, ‘Yes — very.' 

Once, and once only, in the course of a long 
journey, was this irrepressible dame in any degree 
abashed. It was in this wise. It so happened 

that the tickets for Z are collected at X , 

two stations earlier on the line than that famous 
terminus. Moreover, it chanced that on this oc- 
casion the ticket-collector had had his humour 
crossed by the boisterous behaviour of some 
college lads in an adjoining compartment. These, 
returning happy and glorious from some local 
cricket match, had been exercising tlieir victorious 
lungs on the popular ditties of the day ever since 
they had come on board. And the collector's 
demand for their tickets - safely ensconced in the 
pocket of a master in a distant carriage — only 
met with redoubled shouts and some mild chaffing 
in reply. As he banged the door of their com- 
partment and wrenched ours open, he snarled out, 
‘ I know what they teaches at your college — they 
teaches Ignorance V — a sally only received with a 
roar of applause from the lads. This sardonic 
official was consequently not in the humour to 
be questioned with impunity, and to our lady's 

suspicious query, ‘ This is not Z V he only 

repeated surlily, ‘This is not Z 

‘There is another station between here and 
Z V she continued hardily. 
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‘There is another station between here and 
Z was stubbornly reiterated. 

‘And yet you take the tickets here?’ she 
demanded. 

‘And yet we take the tickets here,* he echoed, 
with such bitter intensity of emphasis, that the 
poor lady sank back with actually something like 
a blush upon her cheek. 

That travelling dissipates prejudices is an old 
saying ; that it teaches us what books or pedants 
never can — namely, that useful science, know- 
ledge of the world, is more certain ; if it disci- 
plines us into bearing our own grievances rather 
than trespass qn the comfort or convenience of a 
— temporary- neighbour, it does us a greater 
service than merely carrying ua where we wish 
to go. 

In conclusion, wc will brieily narrate a little 
incident that happened, years ago, upon the iron 
road, to show' that not only may prejudices be 
dissipated in travelling, but that friendships may 
be founded under the most unlikely circumstances, 
and in spite of prejudices the most obnoxious. 
Some of our readers may remember the mumer, in 
a first-class compartment, of the unfortunate Mr 
Briggs by the German Muller. A wave of tragic 
horror passed over ail respectable travellers in or 
near London, and, it is said, greatly lessened the 
numbers of the first-class ticket- holders. How- 
ever that may be, it happened that a Mr Wilson 
took his seat in a first-class compartment at 
Cannon Street Station on the afternoon of the 
day succeeding that terrible crime. The friend 
who saw him otf remarked on his having the 
compartment to himself, adding that he was not 
likely to be troubled with company on account of 
yesterday’s catastrophe. Accordingly, the pause 
at London Bridge had been made without any 
one entering Mr Wilson’s carriage, and the train 
was in motion again, when the door Hew open, 
and a man rushed in, and was flung into a seat 
by the starting of the engine. Much wrapped up, 
with his hat crushed down over his forehead, his 
height and appearance at once suggested to Mr 
Wilson that he was shut in with Muller himself. 
The resolute mouth and pointed chin - the only 
features distinctly visible — tallied with the de- 
scriptions of the murderer, of which Mr Wilson’s 
mind was full. From behind the shelter of the 
‘Times’ newspaper lie continued to observe the 
newcomer and to compare item by item his appear- 
ance with the description in the columns before 
him. Ever and anon, while so engaged, his eyes 
met the wavering glances of the stranger, full of 
ominous meaning — so it seemed to him — and 
when he rose, unbuttoned his overcoat, and con- 
sulted a handsome gold watcli with pendent seals, 
Mr Wilson thought he saw before his eyes the 
very property of the unhappy Mr Briggs. Kcason 
is a light rider, and easily thrown when Imagina- 
tion runs away with it, aiul fear, though it may 
brace for a moment the sinews of the body, relaxes 
those of the mind ; so, when the stranger moved 
along the carriage, seated himself opposite Mr 
Wilson, and asked, in a hesitating guttural voice 
— in every tone of which Mr Wilson heard the 
accent of the Teuton — if ‘they were not timed to 
run thirty minutes without stopping?’ Mr Wilson 
could only nod— his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, and his eyes could not withdraw 
their gaze from the fiery orbs opposite. 


While the two men sat thus, glaring at each 
other, the train dashed with a prolonged scream 

into the S tunnel, and the carriage was 

instantly in total darkness. At that moment Mr 
Wilson’s wrists were seized with a grasp of iron. 
Deprived of the power of resistance, he sat pre- 
paring himself for the death-struggle as best he 
might, his hands held as in a vice, his eyes strain- 
ing through the darkness, a cold sweat oozing at 
every pore. As he sat thus, it Hashed into his 
mind that his assailant would probably wait for 
a glimmer of light before aiming his death-blow. 
As he thought this, they were out into the day- 
light, glaring at each other and gasping. Then 
Mr Wilson felt his enemy’s hands relax, and 
heard him say in an interrupted voice : 1 1 beg 
your pardon ; I ’m afraid I ’ve startled you. The 
fact is — the plain truth — I didn’t like your looks, 
and the way you hid your face behind that paper 
and watched me. I suppose my mind is full of 
this horrible murder. I see now 1 was mistaken. 
But— pardon me ; 1 really began to think you 
might be — Muller 1* 

With a half-hysterical laugh, Mr Wilson re- 
sponded : ‘And I’ve been in an awful funk, for 
that’s just who I thought you were 1’ 

In this instance, prejudice yielded to the know- 
ledge gained by travel ; for before they reached 

M , the seeds of a friendship, still nourishing, 

were sown in the minds of these two wayl’aivis 
on the Iron Hoad. 


T11E BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXVI.-- THE UK EAT COTTON GAME. 

But while affairs in London thus moved s' oothly 
and with a comfortable lack of interest, matters 
in Lancashire were excited to a degree which 
presently wrought great consequences on all con- 
cerned in this history. George Suffield, even 
during his weeks of sailing to and fro to the Isle 
of Man, had committed himself seriously to specu- 
lation in cotton. Before the holiday season, he 
had had several successful deals through Tanderjee 
and Gorgonio ; but their success had been quite 
eclipsed by that ventured on — and noted in a 
former chapter — by the advice of Gorgonio. His 
speculation in Septembers enriched him in a 
very few days by about two thousand pounds : he 
bought— through Gorgonio— at 5A (that is, 5id. 
per pound) — and sold again within a fortnight 
at (h 7 o- 

Thus elated and made confident, before even 
the end of August he began to buy largely 
of Octobers and Novembers— still through Gor- 
gonio — with the intention of holding ; for Mr 
Gorgonio’s longing for a ‘corner’ in cotton had 
not been uttered in inattentive cars. The truth 
is, George had caught the fever of speculation, 
and caught it badly ; besides the attractive feel- 
ings of "danger and excitement, it created dreams 
of vast wealth to be realised in a few months, 
visions of ease and luxury, love and idleness, 
with the one adorable woman of the world sitting 
queen of all. That Isabel was always first in 
his thoughts, that all his design was for her 
ultimate adornment and delectation, redeems 
George’s aberration into this doubtful course from 
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tlie suspicion of sordidness and vulgarity, lie 
was the kind of lover who is not demonstrative 
in word or gesture, but who expresses himself in 
gifts ; and his designs for gifts were magnificent, 
though they were not love. The methods, how- 
ever, by which lie was led on and tempted to 
arrive at the fulfilment of his designs— and the 
toils in which he became snared— are of such 
prodigious moment that they must be dealt 
with fully by themselves. But first it is neces- 
sary to relate one or two matters connected there- 
with. 

Daniel Trichinopoly had been so affected and 
scared by the dumb, death-bed confidences of his 
late master, that he had determined ('almost) to 
forswear Tanderjec and Gorgon io, and with the 
tolerable wealth which the Sahib Baynor had con- 
ferred on him — the gratuity of fifty pounds and 
the legacy of fifty pounds more — to return over 
sea to his native place. But his new master had 
received him back with such signal favour, 
and had so loudly opposed his expressed desire 
that he might ‘go away,* that he remained. It 
was inevitable that Daniel, having thus far 
yielded to temptation, should return to Tanderjee, 
and that Tanderjee should remind him with tears 
of the ‘ beautiful ’ tricks they had intended to 
play together— with the result that the impres- 
sion of the Sahib Raynor’s death-bed became 
fainter and fainter, and that the last case of 
Daniel was worse than his first. 

Precious time had been lost, and Daniel 
became angrily impatient to attain his ends. 
The most pressing and important of these was 
not only to become acquainted with the new 
Suffield machinery, hut to get at the plans of 
it, of which Daniel was prepared to make ‘tracing 
copies. 1 But he could do nothing for fear of 
‘the old Guru/ lie had discovered that the 
Tame Philosopher now frequented nightly that 
part of the dough about the counting-house, 
and he was certain that lie was on the watch. 

He dropped this and that tale— not altogether 
untrue — into the ‘ respectable Mister George’s 5 
private ear of the opprobrious things the Guru 
had said, or was reported to have said, con- 
cerning his ‘ dear master, ’ so that the Tame Phil- 
osopher was asked to dinner no more, and Mr 
George when he met him passed him with the 
merest word, cold and curt ; and, last of all, he 
told the ‘respectable Mister George’ that he had 
caught the Guru on a certain occasion when he 
had come up to the hall to interview Mr George, 
listening at the library door when he (Mr George) 
and Mr Gorgonio were talking of cotton and of 
‘corners.* After that, Mr George refused to see 
the Tame Philosopher. But he was scarcely 
prepared for the immediate, and still less for a 
consequent, result. The immediate result was 
the Tame Philosopher’s migration to London, 
which was brought about by his writing a letter 
to the elder Mr Suffield of such a nature that the 
latter felt bound to invite the Philosopher to 
London. He needed a Secretary : every public 
man should have a Secretary ; he would invite 
his old friend to be his Secretary ; and his old 
friend would aid liini in the invention and the 
writing of those speeches on great questions 
which his wife so longed that lie should 
deliver. 

Thus it came about that in less than a week 


after Suffield had received the above letter, the 
Tame Philosopher left Lancashire and estab- 
lished himself as Secretary in Rutland Gate, 
with a lodging in the Brompton Road. Then 
came the subsequent result, unlooked for by Mr 
George. 

The Tame Philosopher lost no time in look- 
ing up his ‘young friend’ Mr Alan Ainsworth ; 
for he considered that — besides being Secretary 
to a politician, and partly on that account — 
he was eminently fitted to utter opinions on 
public questions, and that his eloquent style 
was certain to fascinate the London people and 
to bring himself the reputation and content for 
which his soul did pine. 

One evening, therefore, when Ainsworth was 
rumpling his hair and tugging his moustache 
over his work, the Philosopher was unexpectedly 
ushered in. 

‘You are busy, my dear young friend,’ said 
he, sitting down. ‘It is well to he busy, but 
not too busy. I would adapt Solomon’s maxim 
and say, “ Be not busy overmuch.” ’ 

‘ Yes ; I am rather busy,’ said Ainsworth, 
tap] dug his teeth with the handle of his pen : 
he found, presently, that he might lay his pen 
down, for the Philosopher had come to stay. 

That was the Philosopher’s opportunity, and, 
after a complimentary remark or two concern- 
ing the quality, in his estimation, of Ainsworth’s 
work, lie launched his proposal. 

‘Do you know,’ said lie, ‘that I have what 
should be a fruitful idea, and I am willing to 
offer it to you for the benefit of your paper. 
I shall write a weekly article — 1 think the form 
of a letter would be best— giving my opinion 
of the world to the world -what I think of its 
silliness, its folly, its chicanery, and its villainy. 
1 am now in the very midst of things political ; 
and I have sounded to the bottom the working 
of Lancashire industry and understand all its 
villainies.’ ^ 

‘What, by the way,’ asked Ainsworth, with 
some hope of diverting or defeating the Philoso- 
pher’s evident intention of asking employment 
from him, ‘ has become of my pet villain, Daniel 
Trichinopoly V 

‘Oh,’ said the Philosopher, ‘Daniel seems to 
be very well, and is certainly flourishing exceed- 
ingly under the mjis of the house of Suffield. 
How exactly he is occupied I do not know ; 
but he is deep in the confidence of Mr Suffield 
the younger, and he seems to have great influ- 
ence over him. \ may say, without prejudice to 
humanity in general, or to the race to which he 
belongs in particular, that I do not like Daniel, 
or trust him. He appears to be a child of 
light ; but in reality, 1 fear, he is a creature of 
darkness : he has a notorious devil in his eye, 
and I doubt his end will not be peace with 
honour.’ 

‘ Do you think/ said Ainsworth, remembering 
his experience of Daniel iu the opium den, 
‘ that he is engaged in some villainy V * 

‘That/ answered the Philosopher, ‘I would 
not venture to say. But he is prodigiously 
interested iu cotton, like liis master ; and there 
is room in that for plenty of villainy. And, 
talking of cotton, my dear young friend, I 
would like to write for you an article on 
“ corners ” in cotton.* 


ft 
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‘What exactly is a cotton “ corner ? n * asked 
Ainsworth. 

‘Well, my dear young sir, I’ll explain by 
analogy. In Egypt in the olden days Joseph 
made a “corner” in grain: he bought up all 
the grain he could lay hands on and held it till 
people had to go to him and buy at whatever 
price he chose to sell. That was a notable 
“ corner.” * 

‘ Well/ said Ainsworth, ‘write your article, 
and I ’ll submit it.’ 

The end was that the Tame Philosopher wrote 
his article on cotton ‘corners,* wrote it, more- 
over, as one who had special knowledge of the 
subject, wrote it with particular mention of a 
‘corner* that was imminent in Lancashire, in 
which certain foreigners of Levantine and Indian 
origin would probably be found concerned. 
And the article was published and widely quoted 
and commented on (in Liverpool especially) ; 
and it was read bj T ~ among olhei’s — the elder 
SufFicld, who wrote straightway to his son, and 
put such questions as these : Do you know any- 
thing from hearsay of this ‘corner?* Have you 
made any provision of slock against it ? And, 
do you think it likely that your ugly foreign 
broker — Levantine or something — whom we met 
that day in the Isle of Man, has anything to do 
with it ? 

George Su Hi el cl was angry and alarmed. lie 
was angry because he knew- for his father told 
him — that M‘Fie had written the article; and 
he thought that M‘Fic knew far more than lie 
possibly could know, that being a philosopher, 
metaphysical, prying, secretive, and crafty, he 
had argued out a conclusion, which in truth, like 
many a philosopher, he had only blundered on. 
And he was alarmed, because he feared that the 
incipient ‘corner* might be spoiled by the shy- 
ness of operators on ’Change, and that his own 
design might be ruined and his father somehow 
might learn the whole business. He therefore 
wrote to Mr Gorgonio advising great caution in 
buying up ‘futures’— though he would suggest 
not so much that he should lestrbt purchases 
as ‘spread them out small among a great many 
people’ — and declaring that it would he better 
thenceforward that he should not be publicly 
seen with Gorgon io, but that communication* 
between them should be by letter, or through Mr 
Tanderjce or Daniel Trichinopoly. Nevertheless, 
one filial confidential interview he thought they 
might have, to settle an important point : ‘Shall 
we continue to think of a corner, or shall we 
not?* and he begged Mr Clorgonio to come on a 
certain evening to dinner to meet Mr Tanderjce 
and to stay the night. 

On a certain evening, then, the three sat at 
dinner in Hohlsworth Hall, and gradually grew 
more Hushed ami gay with the excellent meats 
and drinks that were set before them. Daniel 
waited upon them, and as he moved with soft 
self-possession and an easy smile behind their 
chairs, and as they ate and drank and talked, 
it really seemed as if Daniel were the only person 
there, and the others were puppets which he 
cleverly manipulated. And this was the con- 
versation of moment in which Daniel seemed 
especially concerned. 

‘ We liave done a good deal of business together, 
Mr Gorgonio,* said George expansively, ‘ and you 


have never led me wrong : not once have I lost 
a farthing through you ; not only liave I lost 
nothing, but I have made a good deal. I take 
this opportunity, Gorgonio, of acknowledging 
it.* 

George put his hand to his ghu>s ; Daniel noise- 
lessly approached and filled it, and then filled 
that of Gorgonio, and the two puppets bowed to 
each other, and Gorgonio murmured, ‘A vofc* 
saute*— and Daniel smiled his approval as they 
both raised their glass ami drank. 

‘ I think,’ said Gorgonio with a smile, ‘we quite 
understand each other. — What, Mr »Sulfiel’, is 
your opinion of the present state of the cotton 
market? Ha, ha! 2 

‘We stand pretty well— don’t we? We hold 
contracts for eighty thousand bales of the Decem- 
ber- January deliveries — do we not?* 

‘Contracts, Mr Sufliel*, for ninety thousand 
Dccember-Januaries ! * exclaimed Gorgonio. ‘I 
bought ten thousand more to-day ! Now see 
here, Mr Sufficl* ! Mark my word ! Not a single 
one bale will be tendered in December ! Be- 
cause why, Mr Sufficl’? Because, sir, we are in 
November, and there is no more than ninety 
thousand bale.*' in the whole city, and the stock 
will be not much more in December, because not 
so much cotton will come in as people expect— 

I have show you the American crop is shorter 
than they think — and we keep our advantage by 
buying. If on the 31st of December there is 
no more than one hundred thousand bales in 
Liverpool, and we bold contracts for ninety 
thousand still, then, Mr Sufliel', we crutrul the 
market ! * 

‘ 1 want to do more than control the market,* 
answered George, expanding his chest : 1 want 

to rule it.’ 

‘Go on with corner? Ah, if you uT> that!’ 
exclaimed Gorgonio. ‘ Ah ! ’ he sighed, and his 
eye flashed. And Tanderjce murmured ‘Ah!* 
ami his eye flashed behind his spectacles ; but 
Daniel behind them all only smiled with superior 
benignity like a bronze Buddha. 

Then there was evidently a breathless moment 
for the three Asiatics— the two puppets and the 
other, who for the nonce forgot his part of mani- 
pulator — until George resumed the conversation, 
with trade technicalities interspersed that would 
not be likely to interest the reader. Then George 
pushed back his chair preparatory to departing 
into the billiard-room. 

When they had spent some considerable time 
in the. billiard-room, Tanderjce departed to catch 
his last train for home, and in a little while 
George and his remaining guest went to bed. 
Then— again a little while — and the house 
appeared all quiet and dark. To make sure that 
all was quiet when all was dark, a dark figure, 
darker and more substantial than the darkness, 
with €io gleam of white anywhere about it, 
neither on face imr hands, passed softly along the 
upper corridor and listened at this door and at 
that. As the figure turned away from the second 
door, a board creaked dully beneath its tread and 
beneath the carpet, as if the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father were in ‘the cellarage’ and fumbling to 
get out. But the Figure went on softly — on and 
down the wide stairs to tlie hall and to the hall 
door. By the time the bolts and chains of the 
door had been carefully undone, another dark 
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figure, but with touches of lighter colour about 
face and hands, appeared softly at the top of the 
Btairs and leaned over. As soon as the door was 
unfastened and the first figure had passed softly 
out, softly latching the door, the second figure 
sped swiftly and softly down the stairs, found the 
latch of the door, and slipped carefully out after 
the first. 

The first figure was Daniel Trichinopoly. lie 
had private business on hand that night, and 
privately he was setting about it. He had not 
yet discovered where the plans of the new ma- 
chinery were kept, and every day that passed 
made the necessity for their speedy discovery 
more and more insistent. In the second figure it 
would not have been difficult to recognise the 
ugly Gorgonio. And the first sped on through the 
thick November night, and the second had great 
trouble to follow near enough and yet far enough 
off —over the sodden grass of the park, across the 
fence into the dough, over *the brook by the 
little rustic bridge — that was rather difficult for 
Gorgonio, without incurring the rink of being 
seen, but lie achieved it on liis stomach — and 
along the further bank of the stream to a liol^! 
— merely a hole in the side of the clougli, like 
a rabbit’s burrow enlarged, almost hidden by a 
bush and almost blocked by a large stone ! To 
Gorgonio’s amazement, Daniel quickly stripped 
himself to bis under garments, laid himself down, 
and crept into the hole ! Gorgonio sat down on 
the stone by the hole to wait for Daniel’s return, 
and to meditate on the possible purpose of 
Daniels burrowing. 

‘He do not visit bis native Lome that way,’ 
he murmured to himself. ‘No, no; the way is 
too long and too war-rm ! Ilo, lio!’ and lie 
chuckled at the grimness of his joke. ‘Hut 
where goes he, the dear Daniel? It is necessary 
he go somewhere, and for something. Lofe ? 
No, not Daniel. Money ? Eli ? Something — 
something in a house : there is no money in this 
English ground. Ah, and we know in our East 
— do we not, Daniel { — that way of digging hole 
to enter house I Now where is a house ?’ 

He rose from the stone and explored a few 
paces in the direction in which the hole seemed 
to run, and peered. through the darkness a few 
paces farther still. He thought he saw a wall. 
He pushed a little nearer, and made out a small 
building of two storeys, whose outward Avail was 
apparently part of the circumambient wall of 
the Su (field works. 

‘Ah, yes/ said he to himself. ‘Here is some- 
thing ; and certainly here must be something 
inside. Window’s strong and barred like prison ; 
and chevaiu: de friae on walls. Certainly there is 
something inside/ 

But lest Daniel should have slipped out of the 
hole, Gorgonio returned. Daniel’s clothes were 
still there, so he sat upon the stone (it the 
entrance, with his eye upon the building which 
he had discovered. When he had sat some time 
and was becoming cold, be was certain that be 
saw a light flash in a window of the building. 
He jumped up. 

‘Ah, the dear Daniel ! He must be there ! 
Now I will have laugh to myself ! Now I will 
scare him ; now 1 will frighten him ! Oh, 
ho, ho ! How he will be frighten, the dear 
Daniel !’ 


He ran along to the building, threw pebbles 
and dirt at the windows, and shouted in a gruff 
voice : ‘ Ho, ho ! I saw’ you ! Come out, sir ! 
Come out!’ and then ran back to the bole and 
laid himself on the stone with bis face ready to 
put against the opening. When he heard a 
rumbling and heavy breathing, be prepared, and 
when Daniel’s head appeared from the hole he 
faced it, and said : ‘How do you do V 
(To be continued.) 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

I Though the lower slopes of the Lebanon are w’ell 
know’ll to the European inhabitants of Syria, 
who make these hills their summer resort, the 
upper ranges, clad in eternal snow, remain com- 
paratively unexplored. When travellers invade 
the heights, the magnet which draw’s them 
thither is ‘The Cedars ;* and they have little idea 
that they are entering a region fraught with 
historic and romantic interest, and whose scenery, 
in grandeur and in varied effects, equals that of 
the Alps. One might spend several weeks among 
these bills and valleys, and yet leave much that 
is beautiful unseen. 

We, unfortunately, bad only four days at our 
I disposal ; the time assigned for our tour in Bahs- 
j tine was almost at an end, and w’e were on our 
I way to Bey rout to join the steamer for Athens. 

I We bad started from England towards the close 
| of March, and landing at Jaffa on the lltli of 
! April, bad resigned ourselves to the care of 
j Bernhardt Heilpern, Messrs Cook’s chief drago- 
man. Under his guidance we journeyed north 
' through Bethel, Samaria, and Nazareth ; then east 
j to Damascus ; and then northward again to the 
: magnificent ruins of Baalbek, and w r e determined 
that, if possible, w’e would go to Beyrout via the 
j Cedars of Lebanon. 

| There is a certain cliurm in getting quite off 
the beaten track, and in accomplishing some- 
thing that others leave undone ; so that, though 
all through the tour the Ultima Thule of our 
ambition had been Lebanon and the Cedars, the 
desire to see them increased when Bernhardt 
j told us that few p travellers found it possible to 
| cross the highest range, wdiere the Cedars are 
situated, the paths being impassable from the 
snow' until late in the spring. 

On the 12th of May, an intensely cold morning, 
w'e left Baalbek ; and as we rode across the plain, 
the blasts from the suow-covcred mountains 
1 became more and more bitter, till, when camping 
| at Ain-ata, we were glad to sit round a camp- 
fire, though even then, while our faces were 
masted, our backs were frozen. To add to the 
discomfort, a sudden gust blew dow’ii lent after 
j tent, discovering tlie occupants sitting among the 
ruins — that is, their beds and baggage. The 
effect was ludicrous ; and shouts of laughter 
greeted each unfortunate individual who woe 
added to the number of tlie tentless. But wo 
soon became grave on finding that all attempts 
to put lip the tents w r ere ineffectual, and that if 
the hurricane continued, we should he obliged 
to seek shelter in the village huts. A descrip- 
tion of these huts will enable the reader to realise 
the situation. Imagine a low square hut built 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

of earth baked hard by the sun, with a roof of 
branches held together by mud ; a hole at one 
side answers the triple purpose of door, window, 
and ventilation ; the interior is divided into two 
rooms, in which the only furniture is a few 
cooking utensils ; these rooms being occupied by | We passed over the ridge, and stood entranced 
the entire family, among whom are numbered ! by the magnificence of the view which met our 
the donkey and the poultry. With one voice we gaze. To the right and left stretched the curving 
exclaimed: ‘ We will rather sleep in the open air lines of snow-capped mountains, until, in the 
than enter one of those filthy places.’ Fortu- far distance, they were scarcely to be distin- 
nately, however, the wind abated as suddenly as guislicd from the masses of cloud ; and at the 
it had risen, and we were able to use our tents. edge of the snow-line, apparently a few hundred 
The villagers, on finding that it was our in ten- j feet below, a dark cluster of trees was visible, 
tion to cross the mountains, did their best to, ‘ Look— there are the Cedars ! * 
dissuade us, telling us that there had been a fresh j ‘Those the Cedars !’ we said, disappointed ; 
fall of snow that morning, and that it was too having pictured to ourselves giants of the 
deep for the horses to go through. JJut Bern- forest. 

hardt, steadfastly ignoring these remarks, engaged ‘They are not the dwarfs they appear to he; 
two sheikhs as guides, anti twenty-one men to remember, they are two thousand feet below us,* 
lead the horses and mules, as there was no trace said Bernhardt ; and his estimate was right, for 
of a path. We were a goodly procession as we it took us an hour and a halt to reach them, 
started from the camp to climb the glittering j We stood for some time gazing at the inde- 

wall of snow which lose before u*. There were ! scribable beauty of a panorama in which nature 
eleven of us mounted on horses ; then came the i revealed herself under many aspects. On the 
baggage mules, twenty-one in number, and fol- heights, winter reigned supreme ; the snow lay 
lowing these, several horses and donkeys carrying thick on the ground, and there was no sign of 
food for our animals. Our party was a mixture ( vegetation. Lower down, the earth, bare and 
of the picturesque and the ridiculous, and the brown, was strewn with rocks and stones hurled 
Europeans suffered from being in close contract j down by the winter’s storms ; and deep blue lines 
with the Orientals -we were ridiculous, and the , marked out the course of ravines and gullies; 

Syrians picturesque. j lower still, Spring had begun her gentle sway, 

We thoroughly enjoyed the ride up the steep and the landscape was clothed with tender 
side of the mountain ; and our wonder and j green, which, as the gaze travelled downwards, 
interest were awakened by the clever way our j gradually deepened anti became richer, until the 
horses picked their path, rarely making a false full glory of summer was attained. In the far 
step, though the going was extremely had. Slid- j distance, ten thousand feet below, lay the blue 
denly we came to a snow-drift, and the foremost ! Mediterranean, separated from the lai I by a 
horse went in up to the girths. | strip of golden sand ; and to the left, where the 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,* said Bernhardt, 1 mountains met the sea, was a small (Jitter of 
‘you will please to dismount, aud the guides will , houses, which we were told was Beyrout— and 
carry you.’ i we rejoiced to know that through this glorious 

To this, though the gentlemen objected, the , scenery we were to take our four days’ ride, 

ladies agreed. ! Time being precious, we could not alTord to 

After a consultation, Mrs Y started in , linger, aud so followed the winding downward 

‘sedan-chair’ fashion, but she was soon deposited • path as quickly as its roughness would allow, 
in the snow, the men not understanding that and were glad to dismount and rest under the 
mode of carrying. The experiment was repeated, ; shadow of the Cedars of Lebanon. From the 

but with the same result ; and then Mrs V , ! mossy ground, starred with forget-me-nots and 

objecting to being made a laughing-stock, refused j anemones, ro>u the massive red stems, with their 
to be carried any farther, and walked the rest spreading branches bending under a burden of 
of the way. I freshly- fallen snow ; shafts of sunlight falling 

Then 1 tried ; but, taking Bernhardt’s advice, : across the boughs aud lighting up the darkness 
1 climbed on to the man’s back, as to this way of the grove. 

of carrying burdens he was accustomed. I am There is a great deal of romantic interest 
about live feet one, and as broad as I am long ; attached to these trees. One has heard of them 
the man was about my height, but slight, and from childhood, and has pictured to one’s self 
therefore 1 was not surprised to find, after a few j trees of more than ordinary beauty, and of an 
steps, myself buried in tlm snow, with the man j exceptional fragrance. These ideas probably arise 
buried beneath me. lie picked up both himself j from knowing that Solomon considered no other 
and me ; and on we went, only to fall again amid wood worthy of being used in the adornment of 
the laughter of the others. A third time lie \ the Temple, and that Tiglath-Piloser, having coil- 
tried, but with no better success ; and then 1 | quered Carchomish, came hither for the express 
followed my friend’s example, and walked, as . purpose of carrying away a goodly number of 
1 did not wish to be summoned bv the ‘Society these forest treasures to beautify his palaces, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,’ one It is probable that at a very distant date the 
of our party being President of the Society in his slopes of Lebanon were clothed with forest ; but 
particular town. from time to time so many trees have been cut 

When all had passed safely through, we down by the Syrians themselves, as well as by 
mounted our horses and rode on. Just before their conquerors, that at the present day they 
reaching the crest of the mountain, we turned ! exist only in small isolated groves. The most 
to look our last on the ‘Holy Land.’ Stretched ‘ extensive of these, known to us os ‘The Cedura 


at our feet lay the plain of Buka’a ; across it, 
miles a wav, the ruins of Baalbek could just be dis- 
tinguished ; in the far distance were the snow- 
clad slopes of Ilermon glittering in the sun- 
shine. 
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of Lebanon/ is called by the Syrians ‘The drove a path even rougher than that of the day before, 
of the Lord/ and in it there are three hundred First a enow-covereil shoulder of the mountain 
and ninety-three trees ; of these, only twelve are had to be traversed ; then there was a long and 
of any great size, and they have received the name precipitous descent to a desolate valley ; now 
of ‘The Twelve Apostles/ from a tradition that a morass was passed, now a torrent forded; at 
Christ once visited this spot with his apostles, 1 one time we crossed a natural bridge, overhung 
who planted their staves, which grew into these ! on one side by a huge cavern, and on the other 
goodly Cedars. The Maronite Patriarch claims dropping suddenly to a deep ravine ; and so 
the grove as his especial property, and allows no ( riding onwards and downwards, we drew slowlv 
one to cut down or to harm the trees. nearer to our resting-place, and to the sea, still 

I can scarcely describe that afternoon’s ride, several thousand feet below, until a sudden turn 
which was an almost unbroken succession of ! of the path brought us to the village of El 
wonders. Wild and grand, the scenery varied Mnetira, and in full view of the most luagnifi- 
witli each turn of the path : we rode on the cent waterfall of the Lebanon, the Fountain of 
verge of precipices, down narrow defiles, through Afka. 

streams, and over rocks, across which one would j We rode over the bridge to the other side of the 
have thought it impossible for a horse to go ; but j river, and passed the evening on the river’s bank, 
ours picked their way so steadily that we could ' amid a scene of entrancing beauty. Above, from 
give all our attention to our magnificent sur- ' a limestone precipice, rushed the Fountain of 
roundings. Our route lay through several villages, ] Afka, dashing in three wild leaps from the cave 
and one of these I especially remember. Built to the river Adonis below, its dark wateis trans- 
on the side of a ravine, so steep was the slope, ' formed in the brilliant moonlight to a glittering 
that the flat-roofed stone houses looked like a ! fall of silver. High up in the face of the cliffs, 
Succession of steps, the upper storey of one being lights were seen moving to and fro ; and on 
on a level with the ground-floor of the one abcar. j inquiring, we found that there were passages 
Here the women wore the head-dress peculiar to ' in the rocks, and that the shepherds, who used 
the Maronites— a flowing white veil, surmounted | these passages for housing their flocks, were 
by an inverted silver bowl, which is handed passing up and down to see that all was well, 
down from mother to daughter, and carefully ; We had time to call to mind the legend of Venus 
guarded as an heirloom. The people crowded and Adonis, which tradition assigns to this spot ; 
out to see us pass, and broke from the apple-trees | close by are the ruins of a temple of Venus ; and 


blossom -laden branches, and gave them to us. 


here that the maidens of Lebanon came 


That night we camped at the edge of a ravine, 1 once a year to chant a lament for Adonis : ‘ I 
opposite to Hazrun, another Aluronitc town, and mourn Adonis — the beautiful Adonis is dead.’ 
during the evening the sheik paid us a visit; On the third day we gradually left the wildness, 
and smoked a friendly pipe. In a truly Eastern to which we had become accustomed, and our 
fashion, he placed all his possessions at our dis- ' way lay by fields of springing coin, past terraces 
posal, and offered to send his men to guard the of apple and mulberry trees, until we entered a 
camp. .This we refused, our own servants being valley piled throughout its entire length with 
sufficient protection. extraordinary masses of limestone rock. These 

The start next morning was not made so early rocks, whose softer parts have been worn away 
as usual, as some of the party wished to return by the action of many storms, have formed tlicm- 
tlie sheik's visit. They passed round the head 1 selves into grotesque groups, and in some cases 
of the ravine to Hazrun, and made their way . with so near a resemblance to a town, that, 
to the sheik’s house, where he received them in until we were close to them, we were under the 
a friendly manner and introduced them to his 1 impression that we were approaching an inhabited 
wife and son. 1 did not go, but instead, remained j and fortified place, with battlements and towers 
at the edge of the gorge and watched the ever- standing clearly out against the skv. 
varying scene. As the sun rose, the shadows That night we camped at Ajeltun. This last 
disappeared ; the mists on the mountain’s breast night in tents was destined to be exceedingly un- 
limited into light ; and the faintly -crimsoned comfortable, for, shortly after we had retired, the 
clouds which guarded the heights rolling back to wind suddenly rose and threatened to overturn 
let in the morning glory, revealed range behind tlie tents; and the men were kept hard at work 
range and peak above peak. Opposite was throughout the night hammering in the tent-pegs 
a stream which seemed to leap in mad joy to [ and piling stones on the ropes to keep them taut, 
meet its kindred waters in the gorge below. [ and the continual hammering effectually kept 
Our domestic affairs also claimed my attention, us awake. 

Usually, the tents were taken down while we [ The next morning we mounted our horses for 
breakfasted ; and when we came out of the dining the last time, and rode slowly down the paved 
tent, the horses were read}’, and we mounted j steps of the old Roman road. At every turn 
and rode off, leaving the servants to follow* when J vegetation became more and more luxuriant ; the 
they lmd finished packing. Later on, when we ground was carpeted with flowers, and on all 
stopped to lunch, tlie baggage mules passed, and sides rose groves of orange and mulberry trees, 
on arriving at our baiting-place, everything, in- We passed many a prosperous town, with its 
eluding afternoon tea, was in readiness. Not so white churches and convents standing out against 
in these regions. All the guides but one bad a background of pines ; its large bouse, belonging 
been sent back, and as the servants did not know to the sheik, surrounded by the dwellings of his 
the way, they were to accompany us. dependents ; and always we descended by precipi- 

0» that day, more grand scenery was in store tous paths, until at last we reached the foot of 
for us, and there was a continual feast for the the hill from which flows the ‘ Fog River/ 
eyes. The guide lost his way, and led us by Having passed beneath rocks inscribed with the 
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name?) of Assyrian and Roman emperors, and 
under the old Roman aqueduct, with piers cur- 
tained by tall grasses, and arches fringed with 
maiden-hair fern, we turned the corner, and came 
upon this inscription, printed in large letters, on 
the did* : ‘London Waterworks Company ;’ and 
then we realised that we had left the romantic 
and returned to the commonplace. A few hours’ 
ride, first along the level sands, and then on the j 
Damascus highway, brought us to Bevrout, where j 
we dismounted at the ‘Belle Vue Hotel,’ and j 
resigning our steeds into the hands of their j 
attendants, realised with regret that our four , 
days’ ride in the Lebanon had become a thing j 
of the past. 

THE SACKED BEETLE. 

C II A l»T Kit J V CONC L I'SlO N. 

The next day, the little pleasure party had 
broken up. 1 need scarcely remark, by the way, 
that Mr Cotton, with praiseworthy honesty, but 
considerable trepidation lest his temporary appro- 
priation of the Doctor’s scarab should have been 
discovered, had, unobserved, replaced the ‘nasty, 
stinkin’ bug’ in the place where lie had found 
it. Only three of the community we have be- 
come acquainted with remained at Sheph card’s, 
namely, Miss Emerson, the Masher, and our hero. 
The Parson had swept his helpmate away in 
a torrent of conjugal indignation; the Misses! 
Jenkins had departed for Alexandria en route to ! 
Italy ; and Mr Cotton had found that lie could j 
no longer stay away from ‘Ilengluud’ and the 
rise and fall of the money market : lie wished ■ 
to be on the spot. But before dismissing him 
from our pages, it is only fitting to remark that 
he never forgot that last evening on the Nile boat 
and the attentions which were then paid him. 1 
Until lie married, he used to rhapsodise on the 
‘doocid tine women’ who appreciated his wit and 
lively conversation. On his attempting, however, 
some weeks after his marriage, to enlarge on the 
subject and glorify the occasion thereof, he met 
with such a sarcastic rebuff fiom bis wife that 


and would at times seek refuge in his room, 
where he smoked incessantly, and tore his hair 
with bewilderment. 

One fine evening, Miss Emerson and Von Eber- 
stein were strolling in the garden, when the 
former said quietly: ‘Doctor,] have never seen 
what it is you always carry in that little box 
in your waistcoat pocket. Will you show it 
to me?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear lady.’ And he extracted 
the bronze scarab and laid it in her palm. As 

lie did so, it seemed to both as though an electric 

shock had passed through them. The Doctor’s 

heart rose to bis lips, and the words he had 

for weeks been longing to speak came flowing 
forth. 

‘Miss Emerson, I am but a poor German Pro- 
fessor, but 1 love you very dearly ; you must 
have seen it. Have I any hope that you will 
return my affection ?’ 

| She was silent for a while, twitting the little 
i beetle this way and that in her hand. Then : 

! ‘Are you in earnest, Doctor von Eberstein?’ 

; He drew himself up bravely before her. ‘I 
' am so much in earnest, Miss Emerson, that I 
have come to regard you as a part of my life. I 
am not good at fine phrases ; my life has been 
passed in study. But i can honestly and truth- 
fully declare to you that 1 have never said to 
, any woman what I have now said to you. If 
| you reject my suit, I do not say, as some do, that 
1 shall go to the dogs or do anything foolish. 
Ne-e ! That would be cowardly. But i do say 
that in that case I will never ask another woman 
to share my life with me. It is a poor life, but 
I lay it at your feet’ 

She was silent again for a few moments, and 
then, turning to him with a bright smil#on her 
face, said : ‘ I believe you, Carl ; and 1 will trust 
myself to you.* 

With a slight ejaculation, lie drew her into 
his arms and kissed her : ‘ It is our betrothal,’ 

lie said. 

During the next half-hour, a* they paced to 
and fro, lie confided to her the whole secret of 
his journey to Egypt, and showed her the ancient 
parchment which had led him to undertake 


he relegated the little episode to the pages of the 
past, which are usually kept turned down and 
under lock and key. As for poor Miss Priscilla 
Jenkins, she never forgot the handsome Doctor; 
and even the snappish Miss Hester would at times 
regretfully dream of ‘those lovely eves.’ 

It was at this time that Dr von Eberstein made 
the acquaintance of Colonel Merritt, and related 
to him what the Colonel called ‘the richest joke 
he ever heard.’ 

The intimacy between Miss Emerson and the 
Professor grew apace. He discovered in her a 
kindred mind, a breadth of perception and 
thought which he had never expected to find 
in a woman ; and she, recognising his sterling 
qualities and honesty of mind and purpose, 
(.nought more highly of him from day to day. 1 
believe the Masher stayed on partly from curi- 
osity, and partly because he wished to see whether 
the other ladies at the hotel would behave to- 
wards the Professor in a similar fashion to those 
who had been on the boat with him. lie was 
not disappointed. The unhappy German became, 
much to his embarrassment, the lion of the hotel, 


it. 

She mused awhile, and then asked : ‘So you 
do not .know the powers which this little scarab 
is supposed to possess V 

lie shook bis bead solemnly. 

To his astonishment, she bloke into a peal of 
ringing laughter. ‘Oh, Carl, how stupid you 
ait* ! Why, I guessed them at once. Now,’ she 
continued, ‘you just lock it up and don’t carry 
it about with you until you arc allowed.’ And 
she returned it to him. Again that electric shock 
seemed to Hash through both. ‘Now you notice 
how the ladies will treat you.’ 

That t* veiling, sure enough, Doctor von Eber- 
stein was left in peace. He was not the recipient 
of embarrassing attentions from the feminine 
portion of the community, and be was devoutly 
thankful therefor. He didn’t understand the 
reason ; but he had his orders, and that was 
sutlicient lor him. After some days of this rest 
and quietness, his mistress commanded him to 
come down to dinner with his scarab in his 
pocket. The old annoyance was promptly re- 
vived, and the badgered lover could not obtain 
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five minutes’ uninterrupted conversation with lii« 
fiancee, who seemed to enjoy liis predicament 
The next morning she asked him with a smile : 

‘ Well, cannot you now guess at tho peculiar 
properties of your scarab V 

lie answered slowly : ‘ T do not know , but it 
seems to me that whenever 1 have it about me, ! 
1 am most troubled with unwelcome atten- j 
lions.* I 

‘Of course that’s it ! Don’t you see that who- j 
ever is its possessor is an object of attraction to 
the other sex i * 

‘So-o-o?’ said he, thoughtfully, with the long 
German drawl. ‘Then 1 shall lock it up, and no 
one shall carry it about.’ 

‘Lend it to me, Carl,’ said Miss Emerson with 
a wicked twinkle in her eyes. 

‘Ne-o ! Gott bewahre !’ he replied hastily. 

‘But I want to have some fun with it.’ And j 
after much coaxing, she had her own way. 

Miss Emerson took a malicious delight in show- 
ing the little antique to the oldest and ugliest 
people in the room, and then casually begging 
them to retain it for a short time until she 
returned. Then, accompanied by Yon Eberffein 
and Colonel Merritt — who now participated in 
the secret — she would plant herselt in some quiet 
corner and survey the effects of her practical 
joke, which were as amusing to her co-con- 
spirators as herself. Old men and young men, 
all deserted their partners, and clustered round 
the delighted but bewildered possessor, for the 
time, of the talisman. The younger ladies were 
furious. Then Miss Emerson would glide softly 
up to her victim and reclaim her scarab, thanking 
the unfortunate individual most affectionately for 
having taken care of it ; and then the galaxy 
of ad liters would desert the elderly lady, and 
hover around Miss Emerson until she gave up 
the lodcstonc to Yon Eberstein and bade him 
lock it away. 

As the period of our hero’s leave approached 
its expiration, he reminded his fiancee that she 
had promised to return with him to Germany 
as his wife. She acquiesced in the reasonableness 
of the proposition ; and a month later there was 
a very pretty wedding. I don’t know whether 
she wore the scarab about her somewhere, hut it 
was certainly a fact that the inale portion of the 
spectators of the ceremony unanimously declared 
that the bride was the loveliest woman they had 
ever set eyes on ; while the ladies eulogised 
Doctor von Eberstein’s looks, and his eyes in par- 
ticular. The couple may have worn it turn 
about, but I can’t say. 

• • • • • 

On the second evening out from Alexandria, 
Doctor and Mrs von Eberstein were leaning 
against the bulwarks of the big steamer, listening 
to the measured thud of the screw, and watching 
the calm moonlit sea as they sped along. * 

‘Carl, dear,’ said Mrs von Eberstein, ‘do you 
place any great value on that little scarab of 
yours V 

‘Why, no; not now/ he answered. ‘I think 
it is a very dangerous possession for any one. 
I shall never dare to tell the story of it, for 
I should not be believed, nor would 1 cure to 
try its powers any more.* 

‘ Have you got it about you now, dear V 
. 1 Yes— in my waistcoat pocket, as usual.’ 


‘Kiss me, Carl.* 

And as lie took her in his arms, her deft fingers 
slipped into liis waistcoat pocket and brought 
out the little box. ° 

‘You will always love me, Carl?* 

‘Always, my dear.’ 

‘Then’ And she stretched her arm over 

the vessel’s side ; her fingers opened ; there was a 
momentary Hash of light, and the Sacred Beetle 
had vanished for ever from human eyes. 


0 t; R B A N K. I 

BY DEPOSITOR NUMBER ONE. 

The old Lady of Tlircadneedle Street does not 
concern herself about Our Bunk, neither do the 
makers of guide-books for London ; therefore, it 
is not necessary to point out the exact locality 
in which it stands ; suffice it to say that it 
is attached to a fairly prosperous Co-operative 
Society, ami is of the genus known as ‘Penny.’ 
The founders of our bank were men of simple 
minds and kindly hearts, who thought it, right, 
with the intent of ‘teaching the young idea/ to 
decorate the in>ide page of the little deposit 
books with homely mottoes, or, as they called 
them, ‘good words.’ ‘A Penny saved is a Penny 
gained.’ 

1 If youth did know what age would crave, 

Many a shilling youth would save.’ 

‘There is many a poor creature now crawling 
through life, miserable himself, and the cause of 
misery in others, who might have lifted up his 
head and prospered, if he had begun early to 
save liis pennies.’ And others of a like character. 
One — the last on the list— having a peculiar 
attraction for the eye by reason of its quaint 
emphasis : ‘ Resolve never to be poor. Whatever 
you have, spend less.’ 

Years have rolled by ; perhaps dignity has 
grown with numbers ; our depositors are now 
counted by thousands ; but is it, one wonders, 
to the advantage of the present generation of 
‘young ideas’ that these trite and homely sayings 
have been discarded, and their places filled with 
rules and regulations couched in legal phrases ? 

If one were to ask a small depositor in the 
motto days, ‘What is written inside your book?’ 
out would come the sayings in a string. But ask 
the same question to-day, and it is safe to guar- 
antee that not one in twenty lias read the rules, 
let alone committed them to memory. After all, 
the rules of our bank arc but few, and anything 
hut stringent ; and perhaps it is this absence of 
red-tapeism which makes it popular among a class 
not generally credited with thrifty habits. ’Airy 
and ’Arriet are not fond of the Post-oifice Bank, 
for instance, with its documents and signings ; 
but they like our bank — ‘’Cos yer can *avc yer 
money out w’en yer wants to without any fuss.’ 
And they do have it out too. No need to refer 
to an almanac to tell when bank holidays are 
near — a glance at the withdrawal column of our 
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ledger is quite sufficient. One must confess that 
’Arry and ’Arriet are not permanently thrifty, 
and that the sums they save seldom amount to 
pounds ; but again and again the effort is made 
to ‘get a few shillings by ’ in view of a rainy day 
or special event. The amounts entered also vary 
in accordance with the financial barometer for the j 
time being. ‘ Can’t spare more this week, guv’nor 
and twopence is bounced down on the desk with 
an ‘ I-care-for-nobody * air that is quite refreshing. 

The laws governing Our Bank dictate that not 
more than five shillings shall be received as one 
deposit ; but we feel much inclined to break this 
law when our friend comes one week with six or 
seven shillings, ahd says, when the regulation is 
jwinted out to him: ‘Oh, well, I may as well 
chuck the other bob away, for it’s bound to go.' 

At the present moment there is a Bill before 
Parliament which proposes to raise the amount 
receivable to ten shillings. If this becomes law, 
it will be good news to our friend and others of 
his class. 

Perhaps the best example of the notions of 
thrift entertained ly this class of depositor, is 
furnished by the young man who appeared at 
the desk one evening sans collar — and probably 
sliirt — and proffered this request: ‘ I-warnts-ter- 
sliuv - in - er- bob - en - pull - it -art- ( out ) - ergin - nex - : 
week.’ Being learned in the vernacular by long 
training, we were able to translate this to mean j 
that the young man desired to deposit one shilling 
and withdraw the same at a week’s notice. Not j 
wishing to discourage even this spasmodic effort j 
at saving, we took the ‘bub,’ giving in return a : 
little homily on the value of a more continuous 
system ; but, unfortunately, we have forgotten 
whether the liomily took ellect, or whether the 
bob was * pulled out,’ as desired. 

Not all our depositors are of this rough-and- 
ready shiftless type, of course ; but they pre- 
dominate, because the neighbourhood round Our 
Bank is known as a poor, not to say low, one. 
There arc several well-known persons— known to 
the police, that is — who habitually use Our Bank, 
among them a whole family of burglars, several 
of the members of which do not require to save 
at the present time ; also several nice old ladies, 
whose periodical visits are a thing to be dreaded, 
so powerfully does the odour of their favourite 
beverage pervade them. One could hardly be 
civil, for instance, to tlie old creature wlio says, 
with what she, no doubt, hikes to be an insinu- 
atingly friendly manner : 1 Please, my dear, let me 
have a book for my dear little boy ; lie ’s gone to 
his dear little school, and I wants to save his dear 
little ha’pence for him till he comes back.’ It 
was a known fact that the ‘dear little boy’ in 
question was spending bis time in a Reformatory, 
and that the ‘dear little ha’pence’ would be 
wanted in a week or so to help to prepare our old 
friend for a visit to the lock-up ; so the book was 
handed over without comment, and with the best 
grace possible under tlie circumstances. 


It is frequently matter for speculation as to 
where some of our depositors keep their books 
when they do get them, they acquire such an 
exceptional degree of dinginess. How exceptional, 
may be gathered from the fact that it is almost 
impossible to touch them except with the extreme 
tips of one’s fingers. 

However, the struggles of poverty in its easier 
! moments to defend itself against the more direful 
strain of the inevitable rainy day, are often too 
pathetic for laughter or scorn ; and many are the 
tales of valiant striving to keep heads above water 
which reach the ears of those who officiate at Our 
Bank. 

, There is a necessary rule that for all sums 
withdrawn a certain specified notice must be 
! given ; but need it be said that this rule is often 
1 broken. One week out of work and the cupboard 
is bare, and ‘ If you can’t let me have it to-night, 
I must pawn his things for bread or, ‘I haven’t 
another penny in the world’ is the too frequent 
i pleading. Be it noticed that the money is never 
demanded, always asked for, often with a humble 
apology, quite unwarranted, except for the know- 
! ledge that our bank is too great a convenience to 
be misu.'cd. 

! There is quite an amusing display of gratitude 
expressed by some of our depositors, even when 
' entering in their moneys. One old Irish washer- 
woman, with a face as round, rosy, and clean as a 
pippin, ami a smile as bright as a summer day, 
always drops a funny little curtsy when handing 
in her book and money; and says, ‘Thank ye 
kindly, sir,’ when receiving it back with the item 
— which, by tlie way, she is unable to read— duly 
entered. There is another Irishwoman wb , some 
years ago, was left a willow with two or three 
fatherless children. She was poor, ignorant, and, 
one mu^t confess, dirty ; hut she determined that 
her ‘childer* should have some chance in life, if 
possible ; so every penny she could scrape or they 
could gather was put into a book for each child, 
never to be trespassed upon until wanted to give 
them a start out into the world. 

Some months ago, she came with pride to draw 
I several pounds -‘The first I've ever touched’ — 
j to get her girl an outfit before sending her to an 
I Institution where she would be taught a useful 
trade. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘I've only the boy and 
| little one to bring on.’ 

These people are among our regular customers ; 
and we have now been established long enough to 
see a whole generation of small depositors pass 
through the stages of boy and girlhood to man 
| and womanhood, bringing in turn other small 
i depositors to carry on the line. One’s recollec- 
I lions of some of these depositors are very vivid. 

! b’or instance, there was the little old lady whose 
j delight it was to open a new account for each 
. grandchild immediately on its arrival in this vale 
| of tears- once, before the young person had even 
I a name— and whenever opportunity served, she 
| would dilate on the beauty, cleverness, and pro- 
gress of each child in turn. At last there were 
as many as ten books, the right disposal of the 
pennies in each of which was a source of great 
excitement to her and considerable hindrance to 
us. By-and-by, as years went on, tlie children 
were able to relieve grandmother of her task 
occasionally, and presently her visits became few 
and far between— the walk tired her, she said; 
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ami now, for some years, she has not been at all, 
ami we have lost trace of her. The children may 
still be among our depositors, but one fancies that 
it was our old friend’s personality and her fond 
love which gave them any individuality, for it 
would be hard to pick them out now for any 
cleverness or beauty above the average. 

Then 'there was the bright lad whose open 
handsome face won our regard. It wanted only 
half a word to draw from him all his hopes 
and aspirations and the details of his daily life. 
Presently, he finds a place in a City office, and 
with delight tells the amount of his salary and the 
fact that the money deposited is saved by walking 
to town each day. By-and-by the amount dwindles 
to a very small sum. ‘Only wears out shoe-leather 
to walk, you know.’ As his collars grow in 
height and cuffs in length, so his deposits decrease 
in number, till lie only appears at rare intervals 
to make deposits for brothers and sisters. When 
questioned about himself, he says with a jaunty 
air, ‘ What *s the use of saving ? Let ’s make the 
most of things while we have them, I say.’ He, 
too, lias not been to Our Bank for some time ; can 
it be that the pernicious philosophies of City. life 
have completely taken hold of his bright confltung 
nature ? One hopes not, sincerely. 

Then, as an instance of development in another 
direction, we remember the young lady who suffers 
under the possession of an abnormally developed 
nasal organ. This feature when large, is popularly 
supposed to indicate strength of character ; but, I 
in the strict canons of art, does not conduce to 
perfection of beauty ; and when this young lady 
first began to attend Our Bank, no attempt was 
made by those in charge of her to minimise the 
inharmonious elfects of her too prominent feature j 
by the*- assistance of art in dress. She generally 
appeared in a small round hat, and with her j 
hair strained back from her face and done up in 
a tight plait at the back. As she grew older, 
however, and could take these matters into her | 
own hands, one soon noticed a difference. The 1 
hair was brought forward and allowed to ; 
fall loosely round the face ; a large shady hat 
replaced the small round one ; and she generally 
contrived to have some show of white, or a louse 
fluffy scarf round her neck, so that to-day her 
erstwhile defect serves hut to give her a pleas- 
antly striking personality. 

Occasionally, Our Bank gains a tinge of romance, 
when we find a young man and woman with 
different surnames who have been industriously 
accumulating capital for some time, giving notice 
to withdraw simultaneously ; and we discover 
that they require the money to set up house- 
keeping together. It is a singular thing, but the 
officials of Our Bank seem to have an intuitive 
understanding when the money is wanted for this 
purpose ; there is an ill-concealed smile on the 
faces of the withdrawers, which tells its o'wn tale ; ; 
and we generally try to add a trifle of interest in ! 
the shape of a congratulatory word. 

A novelist in search of names for his characters 
might do worse than dip into the ledger of Our 
Bank. It goes without saying that theie is rather 
above than below the average number of Tom 
Smiths and John Joneses ; but we consider ‘Tem- 
perance Sherry* and ‘ Temperance A 11 port* — the 
latter surname being acquired by marriage— to be 
somewhat unique. It is possible to make a regu- 


lation make-a-fus8-about-nothing*aml-live-happy- 
ever-after heroine of ‘Clare Mildmny’or ‘Jessie 
J enkinson;* to invest ‘Jeanette Ducrane* with 
fierce and dark passions, or to turn ‘Malanie 
Turpen* and ‘Kathleen Killeen* into heroines 
of the harum-scarum order. ‘Absalom Hake* 
and ‘Abigail Knock* are of the uncompromis- 
ingly severe tvpe ; but one almost hopes that 
‘Primrose Wood* will never change her surname, 
so charming is the suggestiveness of her quaint 
cognomen. ‘Philadelphia Grubby* we count one 
of the curiosities of nomenclature. 

Our depositors, as a rule, are, nut burdened 
with a superfluity of Christian names. Frederick 
Williams and Mary Janes of course abound, but 
they sometimes manage to arrive at good com- 
binations, as, for example, the delightfully alliter- 
ative ‘Richard Roland Radford.* Of surnames 
we have whole families of ‘Muddles,’ ‘Wadlings,* 
and ‘Grubers;* ami there used to be a ‘Pitch- 
fork ’ among our members. 

Have we ever been defrauded ? One or two 
attempts have been made by means of forged 
entries to swell the withdrawable balance ; but 
our depositors are not skiltul in the use of the 
pen, and the forgeries have been instantly 
detected. Once Our Bank was made the medium 
of an impudent and ingenious fraud on trades- 
men in the neighbourhood ; but the offender was 
soon brought to book. Quite recently, a lad with 
a passion for the sea managed to raise the means 
of getting his heart’s desire by stealing his father’s 
deposit book and withdrawing the money ; but 
such cases are remarkably rare. 

The directors of Our Bank do not indulge 
themselves in an annual dinner ; but every now 
and again they give the juvenile members an 
entertainment in the shape of a magic-lantern 
show, accompanied by a generous distribution of 
buns, oranges, and sweets, and wild is the ex- 
citement when the tickets are given out. 

The rebate of Board School fees had an im- 
mensely stimulating effect on the business of Our 
Bank, a large number of new accounts being 
opened. 

Many of the early promoters and most zealous 
voluntary helpers at Our Bank have passed away ; 
but were they aware of our present position, 
they would rejoice, we feel sure, in the success 
resulting from their earnest efforts. Our Bank 
has touched a class who would not perhaps be 
reached by any other agency, a class too inde- 
pendent to brook ‘charitable* assistance, and too 
unlearned to take easily to the Po>t -office. 

While we have spoken most about what may 
be termed the intermittent depositor, there are 
still very many who have persisted in a regular 
course of systematic saving ; and if the final 
result is not riches, yet the limit allowed by the 
law — twenty pounds-- has been over and over 
again reached by the most unlikely-looking 
depositors. 

It is estimated that in banks similarly attached 
to Co-operative Societies there are now over one 
hundred thousand depositors, holding a capital 
of over one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
yet the chief value of these hanks is felt to he, 
however, not so much in this accumulation of 
capital, us in the aid they afford to preparation 
for the hundred-und-one small exigences of every- 
day life, and in the teaching they almost un- 
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consciously give in habits of forethought and 
thrift. For this, if for no other reason, one limy 
say, as we feel sure our old Irishwoman would 
say, ‘Good luck to them.* 


THE MONTH: 

8 C I K N C K AND A U T 8. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago marks an era 
in human progress which will not be soon 
forgotten. On account of its vast size and com- 
prehensiveness, it will stand out from all enter- 
prises of the kind, and will create as much 
sensation in the civilised world as did the 
prototype of all International Exhibitions in 
1851. In one respect it far outshines its fore- 
runners, and that is in its display of electrical 
applications. In the last twenty years the 
applications of electricity have been marvellously 
developed ; so much so, that many new and 
important industries have sprung up from it. 
Of these we need only mention the telephone, 
the incandescent carbon filament, and electric 
traction for railways. These inventions alone 
will make the closing years of the nineteenth 
century over memorable, and they are worthily 
illustrated at the great Exhibition at Chicago. 

Increased swiftness in ships the substitution 
of iron and steel for wood — steam and the screw 
propeller for the unbought wind— these all 
demand improvement in the manner of fixing a 
ship’s position on the waste of waters. Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Beeliler, United States Navy, of 
the Washington Hydrographic Office, has devised 
an instrument to be known as the 4 Solarometer,’ 
by means of which a ship’s geographical position 
and the error of her compass may be obtained 
directly by observations of the heavenly bodies, 
whenever visible, without having to make the 
usual elaborate computations. Star observations 
are too frequently disregarded, and the sextant 
is useless when the horizon is obscured, even 
though the sun shine brightly in the celestial 
concave. The Solarometer will be specially valu- 
able in just such an emergency, for it is rare that 
a star is not visible for a few moments on any 
given night, and the horizon no longer requires 
consideration. Safety of large liners will doubt- 
less be ensured by the use of the Solarometer ; 
but, inasmuch as three hundred and eighty 
pounds of mercury are required, it is not improb- 
able that its weight and cost will militate against 
general adoption by navigators. 

The German Admiralty have recently adopted 
a flashing light for signalling purposes the 
invention of Professor Schevin — the principle of 
which is a stream of powdered magnesium, which 
is caused to fall into a benzine flame. The flashes 
are so bright that they are said to be visible by 
daylight at a distance of six miles, which statement 
is probably ail exaggeration. We may mention 
that a lamp very similar to this, in which a 
powder consisting largely of magnesium is pro- 
pelled into a spirit-ilame, was devised about 
sixteen years ago in our own country by Captain 
Colomb, and was, if we remember rightly, 
approved by our Admiralty and adopted by them. 
The recent use of the flushlight for photo- 

n hie purposes 1ms, doubtless, renewed attention 
ds method of signalling. 


A writer in an American paper called ‘The 
Rural New Yorker’ dwells upon the advantage 
of soaking potato-seed tubers in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate previous to planting, as a 
sure remedy against the blackened condition of 
potatoes known as jjotato scab. He asserts that 
the disease is due to a parasitic cause which 
operates from below, and that, therefore, the 
common expedient of spraying the plants is 
simply a waste of energy. The paper is illus- 
trated by photographs, which show the condition 
of the doctored tubers and those which were 
untreated side by side ; and it is pleaded that 
the treatment is easy of application, and results 
in an increased yield of potatoes. The plan 
recommended is to soak the seed-tubers for one 
and a half hours ‘in a one one- thousandth solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate.’ It is not quite clear 
what strength of solution is here indicated ; if 
it means one part of the salt in one thousand 
parts or water, this would be equal to one ounce 
to six gallons, which would be, we should think, 
needlessly strong for such an active poison. 

Weather forecasts are being promulgated in 
New England in an altogether novel manner. | 
On the summit of Mount Washington, an electric 
search-light is placed, and Hashes its warnings 
over the surrounding country, the signals being 
well seen at a distance of eighty miles. From 
Boston the local forecast oflicial sends out daily 
three hundred printed copies of weather fore- 
casts for the next twenty -four hours. These go 
by rail, and are dropped at the various stations 
m routr. At these stations the forecasts are 
immediately displayed, each in a frame provided 
by the Weather Bureau. It is found that this 
is the quickest method of bringing the forecasts 
under the notice of the public. 

We have already noticed in these columns the 
introduction of wlmt is called a llydrocycle, that 
is, a boat which is propelled by paddle-wheel 
| or screw worked pedal fashion by the occupant 
or occupants. Such a vessel with a crew of three 
j can now often be seen on the reaches of the 
Upper Thames, accomplishing with case a speed 
of six miles per hour ; ami this same hydrocycle 
has recently distinguished itself by beating the 
sculling record for the journey between Oxford 
! and Putney, a distance of one hundred and two 
miles. in this journey there are thirty-one 
i locks, and the delay in getting through them is 
j often very vexatious. The sculling record was a 
1 tritle over twenty-three hours ; but the hydro- 
cycle covered the distance in nineteen hours. 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
work of propelling this novel form of boat is 
; more or less exhausting than rowing. Possibly, 
this would be a matter governed by individual 
temperament and habit. 

The Special Commission appointed under the 
auspicej of ‘The Lancet’ to inquire into the 
water-supply and drainage of the city of Chi- 
cago, in view of the numbers of persons attracted 
bv the World’s Fair, reports that the W'ater, 

■ taken from different points on Lake Michigan, 

! is free from objection, provided that due care is 
exercised in filtering it, and that the winter be 
cooled without contact with ice. It is obvious 
that if ice of unknown origin be placed in water 
to lower its temperature, previous filtration is 
I rendered futile. 
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In a country parish not far from London a new 
form of water-cart may be seen in ac tion, which 
seems to us a distinct improvement upon the 
ordinary kind. The water from the cart is dis- 
charged into a trough, below which are two hori- 
zontal partitioned wheels, which revolve at a 
rapid rate, and are geared to the main wheels of 
the cart. The water as fast as it runs upon these 
wheels is cast abroad in tine spray by centrifugal 
motion. This is a far more effective manner of 
laying the dust than the usual plan of flooding 
the road with water. Cyclists especially will 
rejoice in a method of watering which stops the 
dust without waterlogging the roads and making 
their progress slow. 

Mr Watson Smith recently delivered before 
the Chemical and Physical Society of University 
College, London, a lecture on Diseases incident 
to Workpeople in Chemical and other Industries. 
With regard to that terrible disease of the jaw 
(necrosis) which attacks workers with phosphorus, 
the author tells us that the danger is far greater 
in the match factories than in those where the 
phosphorus is made. By using red or amorphous 
phosphorus, such as is now the custom in manu- 
facturing matches which strike only on the box, 
all risk of disease is obviated. It is in os fly in 
the small factories abroad where the yellow phos- 
phorus is used, and it is impossible to stop the 
mischief without State interference. Referring 
to the new method of white-lead manufacture in 
which the carbonate gives way to the sulphate, 
the lecturer pointed out incidentally that the 
sulphate would be converted into carbonate by 
sodium bicarbonate, lienee, if a person is exposed 
to the dust of lead sulphate, a draught of the 
ordinary effervescing beverages may at once pro- 
duce in his digestive organs the actively poison- 
ous lead carbonate. 

The ‘ Path finder 1 is a novel vessel which has 
been designed and built by Messrs Merry weather, 
the well-known fire engineers, and its purpose is 
to act as an hydraulic dredger, a floating fire- 
engine, or as an appliance for pumping out sub- 
merged ships. At its bow is a well, through 
which can be sunk a telescopic tube of copper, 
the other end of which is connected with a 
powerful steam-pump. This tube delivers a 
powerful jet of water upon any shoul which 
requires deepening, and very quickly removes it 
At a recent trial on the Essex coast, five different 
portions of a shallow were thus operated upon in 
thirty-two minutes, an average increase of depth 
of eleven feet being obtained ; and the amount 
of excavation was roughly estimated at one hun- 
dred tons of solid matter. It may be pointed out 
that by this system and by working at ebb-tide, 
the matter removed from a water-way is carried 
away piecemeal, and deposited over a large area ; 
there is therefore no necessity of taking away 
the removed soil in barges, as is custorpary in 
other methods of dredging. 

It is said that an experiment was lately made 
at West Lynn in order to test the tractive power 
of electricity against steam. A locomotive engine 
was coupled to a large electric car, and at the 
same moment they were started in opposite direc- 
tions. At first, neither gained any advantage ; 
but when sand was thrown on the track, the 
electric car gained the victory. We are sorry 
that no more details of the experiment are forth- 


coming, for it would be interesting to learn the 
indicated horse-power both of the locomotive and 
of the steam-engine which furnished energy to i 
the dynamo on the electric car. 

While in this country we have been mainly 
| exercised in the problem of heating railway 
I carriages, Indian engineers have been endeavour- 
| ing to find some satisfactory way of cooling them. 
The latest device for this purpose is described in 
| an Indian technical journal, and consists of an 
automatic arrangement by which curtains sus- 
pended across an open trap-door in the carriage 

■ are kept saturated with water. These curtains 
I are let down over the fore-end of the carriage, 

; covering the trap-door in whichever direction the 
j train is travelling. In addition to this arrange- 
| meiil, there is a revolving punkah fitted with 
j fans, which is kept in constant motion while the 

train proceeds on its way. 

j A French paper recently pointed out that 
! although asbestos was known by the ancients, 

I who used it for crematory purposes, and although 
! in more recent times it was spun into tablecloths, 

; serviettes, &c., its applications were very limited 
| until a few years ago. Twelve years back, not 
more than four articles were made of asbestos, 

■ whereas now at least one hundred things are 
| made from it, and the list is ever extending. 

I One of the most interesting and important appli- 
| cations of the material is in connection with 
j ceramics, and it is believed that asbestos pottery 

will presently become very popular. The earthen- 
ware made from it has a peculiar fineness of 
: grain which is unapproachable by any china- 
| ware, and it can be made into statuettes, or 
j enamelled so as to present a very attractive 
1 appearance. Asbestos pipes are highly appreci- 
1 ated by smokers ; the material can be used for 
j filtering the strongest acids ; and as an insulator 
| for electrical purposes it is unequalled. Asbestos 
is found in Siberia, the Tyrol, the Pyrenees, (Green- 
land, Brazil, and Canada. There is no dearth 
of it, and its applications are on the increase. 

It is generally known that when the junction 
of two dissimilar metals is heated, an electric 
current is generated ; and upon this observation, 
made by Seubeck in 1821, many tliermo-electrical 
| devices have been based, some of these yielding 

■ sufficient electrical energy to be turned to practi- 
j cal account. A new form of thermo-electric 

stove has recently been described by a corre- 
! spoiident of the ‘ Times,’ and it is said to be 
j capable of furnishing both heat and light for a 
j room twenty-one feet square. The stove is about 
three feet high and twenty inches in diameter, 
and contains the metallic bars, which, heated ou 
the slow-combustion principle, furnish current 
sufficient to light six glow-lamps each of eight 
candle-power. During the daylight hoars the 
current from such a stove can be stored in 
accumulators and used when required. This 
Thermo-electric Stove is the invention of Dr 
CGiraud, and can be seen at work at the office of 
Messrs Renshaw & Co., of Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, Westminster. The fuel consumption is 
said to be only forty pounds of a mixture of 
anthracite coal and coke per twenty-four hours. 

Some very interesting ‘Notes on Gesso-work/ 
by Walter Crane, appeured in the May number of 
the ‘Studio and it is there indicated that there 
is a revival of this form of art decoration, which . 
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is aptly described as being midway between 
painting and sculpture. There are many ancient 
examples of this beautiful form of decoration, 
which doubtless found its birth in Italy ; but its 
most popular modern exponent is the pastry- 
cook, who by similar means decorates with liquid 
sugary compound the ‘iced’ surface of a bride- 
cake. Gesso is a mixture of whiting, glue, and 
resin, or similar materials, which is employed in 
a semi- plastic and semi-liquid condition, so that 
it may be trailed from a brush so as to form lines, 
or masses which can be built up on a Hat surface 
so as to produce forms of any required kind. 
The article referred to is illustrated by some 
beautiful examples by the author, and this 
method of decoration is shown to produce very 
fine results. The necessary material is now sold 
in the form of a powder, which only requires to 
be mixed with water to be ready for use. 

The manufacture of silk from wood-pulp would 
seem to be at first sight as mythical as the ex- 
traction of sunbeams from cucumbers ; but it is 
a simple fact that the work is now being accom- 
plished, and that a mill for the manufacture of 
the silk is in full operation at Besan^on. The 
process is that of M. de Cliardonnet, and is 
described in detail in a recent Report by the 
United States consul at St Etienne. It may be 
summarised as follows : The wood-pulp, such as 
is employed in paper-making, after being care- 
fully purified by acid and dried in alcohol, is 
dissolved in a mixture of pure ether and alcohol, 
thus forming a viscous collodion like that used 
in photography. This collodion is placed in a 
vessel, where, under air-pressure, it is first of all 
forced through a filtering apparatus, and then 
into a horizontal tube having a number of glass 
exit tubes of very small bore. From these tubes 
the collodion issues in threads so tine that six of 
them must be combined to make a strand of the 
necessary consistency for weaving. On its exit, 
the thread passes through a \cssel of water, which 
robs it of its surplus ether and alcohol, and thus 
helps it to become solid. It is also subsequently 
passed through a bath of ammonia, which takes 
from it its highly inflammable properties. It is 
believed that this silk lias a great future before 
it ; but whether it will prove a dangerous rival to 
the product of the silkworm remains to be seen. 

The Meteorological Society is anxious to 
secure the co-operation of amateur photographers 
throughout the country in forming a collection 
of photographs which it is thought may be useful 
in helping to solve many problems connected 
with that branch of science to which it devotes 
attention. Firstly, a collection of groups of cloud 
photographs is wanted, from which it is hoped 
a better cloud-nomenclature can be drawn up 
than the one which now obtains ; and more 
especially are required those delicate breaths of 
vapour known as cirrus clouds, which are so often 
seen high overhead. Hints on the best way of 
securing these dilficult objects can be obtained 
from the Society ; but we may mention here that 
the best results are obtained by using a mirror 
of black glass as a medium for reflection between 
objects and lens. The appearance of the bolder 
forms of cloud on tlie approach of a thunder- 
storm will also form valuable photographs. 
Beyond these, pictures of lightning are asked 
for, and pictures of any kind which afford evi- 


dence of atmospheric disturbances. Photographs 
of damage resulting from floods, unusual wind- 
storms, and the like, will also be acceptable. We 
feel quite sure that many amateur photographers, 
whose usual work is of a comparatively aimless 
character, will be glad to join in a scheme which 
will give them the consciousness that they are 
contributing to a good cause. 

To those who have an interest in the preserving 
of fresh eggs, the following notes from a corre- 
spondent may be useful : ‘ Last year we had some 
eggs, as an experiment, rubbed over with vase- 
line, and then packed in boxes with dry salt. 
The boxes were turned over every fortnight, to 
prevent the yolks settling and adhering to the 
shell. Alter the lapse of four months, the first 
box was opened, the eggs wiped clear from vase- 
line, and they were then boiled along with fresh- 
laid ones. As a matter of actual fact, it would 
have been dillicult to distinguish one from the 
other, if we had not known that some of the eggs 
had been preserved. This year we commenced 
preserving by the same method only eight 
weeks before the time at which I write; and 
although the te^t is a much shorter one, it is 
quite sufficient to prove the value of the process. 
The fortnightly turning over is an essential 
feature, as it keeps the yolks in position ; and the 
impossibility of doing this with liine- water, brine, 
or any wet method, condemns these at once, on 
account of the adhesion of the yolk to the shell, 
irrespective of the flavour, which with most 
other processes is not at all satisfactory. The 
result of our test this year is as follows : The 
first lot of eggs preserved were laid March 12th, 
and were rubbed with vaseline and covered with 
salt on the 13th ; the lids of tlie boxes were then 
tied down, and the boxes turned upsid down 
every fortnight or so. Eight weeks afterwards, 
the first box was opened ; two eggs weie poached 
and found perfect ; two were boiled for two differ- 
ent persons who are in the habit of taking a new- 
laid egg daily. One of these two persons, not 
knowing the egg was a preserved oue, remarked 
that it was very fresh und nice, but that the 
liens must be getting short of green food, as the 
yolk was paler than usual. This remark proved 
clearly that the egg was not passed over without 
critical notice ; and the fact that the yolk was 
pale is easily accounted for, as during March the 
liens were practically without green food, they 
being kept in confinement, and depending for green 
stuff on the garden waste and grass-cutting from 
the tennis lawn. The eggs had tlie curdy, milky 
appearance which fresh-laid ones lose in about 
two days, and also the inimitable flavour peculiar 
to those which have not been handled much.’ 

TIIE NEW WELDLESS CHAIN. 

The use of chains dates far back into the world’s 
history, 1 gold chains being frequently mentioned 
by the earliest Egyptian chroniclers. Turning, 
however, to modern times, the first extant pub- 
lished patent for Chains was obtained in 1634 
by a blacksmith named Philip White, who 
sought, in his own words, ‘a way for the mooring 
of shippes with iron chaynes by finding out tlie 
true heating ppareing and temping of Iyron for 
tliat ppose, and that he hath nowe attayned to 
the true vse of the said chaynes, and that the 
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same wil be for the great saveing of cordage ami 
safety of shippes, and will redound to the good 
of our common wealth.’ White was granted a 
patent for fourteen years, and paid five pounds 
per annum to the Exchequer at Westminster 
for protection in making his ‘chuy ues.’ 

The use of iron chains for mooring purposes 
in the British navy was advocated in 1690 by 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; but it was not until the 
commencement of the present century that their 
use for vessels became general, when, in the hands 
of numerous hard-headed, shrewd mechanics and 
inventors, the chain reached its present form and 
perfection, though it was some little time ere 
prices reached reasonable limits. 

It is on record that a vessel, built at Monk wear- 
mouth in 1809, had one chain cable, costing forty- 
three shillings per hundredweight ; indeed, such 
price was deemed very moderate for those*, days ; 1 
tor in 1811 chain cables averaged sixty pounds 
per ton, a rate which bps gradually fallen to about 
twelve pounds or less per ton at the present day. 

Viewing the importance of the chain industry, 
special interest attaches to attempts now being 
made to introduce into the market a new class 
of Weldless Chain— namely, one whose linftfc are 
formed in such a manner as to require no joint 
whatever. The strength of a chain is prover- 
bially that of its weakest link ; and in like 
maimer the strength of the link itself is that 
of its weakest part — namely, the weld or joint ; 
and no further comment is necessary to demon- 
strate the superiority of a chain made up of links 
having no joint or weld whatever ; whilst, owing 
to the absence of such welding, a class of steel 
of much higher carbon, and therefore increased 
strength, can he used, those steels which weld well 
being the softer and weaker qualities. 

The design of the links of the new chain is 
exceedingly ingenious : the wire to form the 
link is bent into the shape of an elongated U, 
the ends of which are passed through the next 
link, bent back, and finally twisted on themselves 
in such a maimer as to leave no danger of slip- 
ping loose, nor, the ends being left pointing in- 
wards, is there any clanger of their fouling any- 
thing. 

Tlie chain is called by the makers the 
‘Triumph;’ and experiments have lately been 
made by Professor Helu-Slmw, of University 
College, Liverpool, as to the comparative strength 
of the weldless and welded chains. The strength 
of the new chain is remarkable, owing to the 
absence of all welding ; and careful and reliable 
experiments have demonstrated it to have a 
breaking strain nearly double that of the single 
section of steel out of which it is made, and 
approximately three times that of the best British 
welded ehains. 

The facility presented by the new chain for 
speedy expedition and economical manufacture 
forms a powerful factor in its favour, no fewer 
than a dozen machines being readily controlled 
by a single man assisted by one boy. These 
machines — which in themselves mark an im- 
portant advance in the chain industry, for up to 
the present time welded chains have been made 
mainly by hand — exhibit great ingenuity in their 
design ; and the facility with which they convert 
reels of wire into fathoms of the new weldless 
chain leaves little doubt us to the success of the 


invention we are now enabled to lay before our 
readers. The rapid demand for their product in 
America has induced the patentees of the new 
chain to effect arrangements for laying down 
works in this conn try ; and it is anticipated that 
an establishment at Liverpool will shortly be in 
active operation. 

Without entering into details, or unnecessarily 
going into the minutiu* of quotations, we may 
briefly say that the new chain will be placed 
in the market at less than one-fifth the price 
at present ruling for a welded chain of equal 
strength ; whilst, moreover, the new chain would 
only weigh about one-half the weight of the 
welded, a desideratum of no small moment when 
large quantities have to be handled and carried. 

Enough lias been said to demonstrate the value 
of the new weldless chain, and to emphasise the 
far-reaching benefits to accrue to every industry 
using them, as well as to the public at large, from 
reduced cost, coupled with diminished weight and 
augmented strength. 

A TRANSFORMATION. 

’Twas but a narrow, city way 
Filled by a busy throng, 

Before T heard that sun -bright day 
A Blackbird’s joyous song ; 

Transformed was that squalid street 
The while his loud notes rang — 

The early dews were round my feet, 

The cowslips round me sprang. 

No common sounds were in my ear : 

I heard the ringdove’s cry, 

The thrushes singing sweet and clear, 

The skylark’s chanson high ; 

The wind that fanned my brow had come 
O’er daisied hills and leas, 

O’er hollows pale with hawthorn foam 
And wild anemones. 

His amber rain the sun -god shed ; 

I saw the greening haze 
Of opening buds on houghs o’erhead ; 

I saw the gorse-gold’s blaze ; 

I saw the crimson fir-cones sway 
On odorous larch and pine : 

A Blackbird’s song oil that spring day 
Made viewless glories mine. 

M. Rock. 
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A TRIP TO MINOR C A. I 
When in Palma, the capital of Majorca, we told ^ 
of our intention to cross to the island of Minorca, 
they tried to dissuade us from the trip. 1 There j 
is nothing whatever to see in the island except 
the talayoU ,’ we were informed. ‘ Its scenery I 
is about as beautiful as that of Lincolnshire ; j 
and its hotel accommodation, save in Mahon, the j 
chief town, decidedly rough. 1 5 

But a fair acquaintance with the world had ! 
taught both my friend and me to distrust the | 
opinion hold by the inhabitants of one island 
about the nature of an adjacent island. Such 
opinion is apt to be based upon prejudice, or 
even upon reasonable envy. No sensible person 
would give full credit to the judgment of an 
average Frenchman about Great Britain and her 
people ; or suppose that our insular ideas of 
France and the French are trustworthy through 
and through. Besides, there were special reasons 
why we should feel a curiosity about Minorca. 
Had we not, in the Palma Museum of the Lonja, 
seen a great escutcheon in stone of the lion ami 
the unicorn lolling against a wall with cobwebs 
about it ; and had we not been told that the 
monument was a relic from Minorca— a remi- 1 
niscence of the days of the last century when the j 
British made themselves very much at home in j 
the little island ? Majorca is a very lovely land, 
full of llowers, and with a nook of mountains 
where the scenery is so alluring and grand that it 
would be hard to match anywhere. But Majorca ; 
has been Spanish ever since its conquest from 
the Moors in 1225. It has never, like Minorca, 
had the Union-jack flying gaily from its forts 
during the spring and autumnal equinoctials. 

And so we resisted our friends? counsel, and 
one afternoon went aboard the steamship City of 
Mahon , bound for Port Mahon. It was a breezy 
April day, and the white horses were running at 
a great pace outside Palma’s bay. Our passage 
was not a pleasant one. The boat bad a fiendish 
kind of roll in the open sen. Moreover, the deck 
was populous with a crowd of little boys and 


girls -a juvenile theatrical troupe, engaged to 
perform twice or thrice in Minorca before return- 
ing to Spain. They were attended by half-a- 
dozen older folk, including the ‘priina donna/ 
a languishing beauty, whose pallor was soon 
emphatic enough to show through her painted 
blushes in a very sad way. And save the fat 
manager of the troupe, I believe in half an hour 
every man, woman, and child belonging to it was 
very sea-sick. It was about as disagreeable a 
scene as it could be ; for Spaniards are not 
heroic under such a trial. 

Sunrise found us, however, at anchor in the fine 
harbour of Mahon. The frowning forts of Spain 
were to our right ; ami on the other side of the 
inlet we could see the dismantled ruins .of the 
works built up so spiritedly and with such art by 
our own engineers nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago. A rosy sun was just peeping over the 
red houses of Mahon, ami casting a fair welcome 
sheen upon the still water of the inlet, and 
making the rather bare hilly boundaries of the 
harbour look pretty enough in the translucent 
air. 

There was every promise of a fine day, a 
mercy to be grateful for in the Balearic® in 
spring, when a good deal of rain is wont to fall. 
Summer here is generally as dry as a bone. The 
hot plain country of Majorca is then, in spite 
of its vineyards and olive woods, a profoundly 
disagreeable place of sojourn. The dust and 
glare of the long white roads are very conducive 
to ophthalmia. They are bad enough in spring, 
but summer much intensifies the badness. Each 
brook bed then dries up and cracks, as if it 
besought the obdurate heavens to pity its agony 
of thirst. 

The diligences of the interior are vile instru- 
ments of torture at any time. Even in the 
coupe, where you do get plenty of air, you are 
half choked by the cloud of dust in the. midst 
of which the three or four little long-tailed 
horses jog along with a well -assumed air of 
resignation. Those who are used to the land 
find support in the bad cigars of Spain and the 
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thimblefuls of brandy which it is the fashion 
to drink in the different villages by the way. 
But to an unbroken foreigner, these are addi- 
tional sources of irritation, not springs of con- 
solation. 

Late in the day we found ourselves in the dili- 
gence . from Mahon to Ciudadela, with a blue sky 
over us, and a very endurable amount of dust 
in our midst, arising from our horses’ feet. In 
Minorca, by the way, they have a wicked habit 
of cropping their horses’ tails poodle-wise, which 
much detracts from the dignity of the noble 
animals. 

We had in the meantime spent several hours 
among the ruins of the British forts at the head 
of the harbour, and reflected about Admiral 
Byng. It seems clear that in our day we did not 
seize upon the right positions for fortification. 
Out of question, Spain has shown wisdom in con- 
centrating her powers upon the other side of the 
inlet. It is a torpedo -shaped headland, all 1ml 
an island, elevated, and with precipitous red rocks 
as a seaward boundary. From this elevation, the 
Spanish engineers look down upon the remains 
of our Forts Marlborough, St Philip, and the 
suburb of George Town across the water. 3&cir 
guns have a very formidable air, and the acres 
of red-roofed ammunition stores, barracks, and 
other buildings on the heights, are sufficiently 
impressive. 

Our hopes of a closer inspection of the Mola, 
as this great fortified post is called, were signally 
defeated. Though I bore a letter to the chief 
officer of the place, he could not act as he would 
like to have acted. A Government pinnace was 
offered us, that we might sail round the cape. 
But as for getting within the walls, that was 
impossible. The War Minister had issued an 
expresfc prohibition, and not to oblige a crowned 
head would my friend have run counter to 
it. 

We rambled from one heap of rubbish to 
another, and marked where the French cannon- 
shot had harmed -us most. Flowers were bloom- 
ing heartily among the ruins, and bees buzzed 
about us. The blue sea laved the lower parts of 
the work, transparent for many a yard. ’Hie whole 
area is conspicuously devoted to slow dec A 3 . 
Above, on a prominent rock of the fort, are a 
few tombstones to British officers, but they are 
quite indecipherable. The salt air has eaten into 
the stone ; and lizards scamper at headlong speed 
up and down their hot surfaces. And below, 
in the arched subterranean rooms, a myriad of 
names are scrawled on the plastered walls, Spanish 
as well as British. Of the hitter, some are as 
modern as you please, for the Mediterranean 
squadron often comes to an anchor in Port Mahon 
and gives the jack-tars a Gay on shore. 

Unless the Duke of Newcastle’s ghost revisits 
the earth to afford us information, I am afraid 
we are unlikely to know the truth about the 
tragedy of Admiral Bvng. He certainly failed 
to relieve the siege 01 Port Mahon, and so wc 
lost the island. But it is by no means certain 
that he deserved blame for (he failure. Be (hat 
as it may, he died like a gentleman. 

‘What satisfaction/ he asked, ‘can I receive 
from the liberty to crawl a few years longer on 
the earth with the infamous load of a pardon on 
my back? I despise life upon such terms, and 


would rather have them take it. I am conscious 
of no crimes, and am particularly happy in not 
dying the mean, despicable, ignominious wretch 
my enemies would have had the world believe 
me.* 

When the news reached him of his suspension, 
he stripped off his uniform and threw it into 
the sea. This was at Gibraltar. lie was exe- 
cuted at Spithead, on the Monarch , on the 14th 
March 1757. A cushion was set for him to kneel 
upon in the forecastle of the ship- -though he 
protested lie was entitled to die on the quarter- 
deck — and at the dropping of his handkerchief 
five of the six marines who had been told off for 
the hateful task shot into his body. The sixth 
missed his aim. 

‘There lies the bravest and best officer of the 
navy/ exclaimed a common sailor, when he fell 
dead. 

It is hard to read Byng’s last words without 
feeling some emotion. If he was merely a State 
tool, to be discarded and broken when done with, 
then the statesmen who sacrificed him had much 
to answer for. In any case, none but a man of 
sterling worth could have expressed himself as 
follows at such a time : ‘ Would to Heaven I had 
died discharging my duty in the day of battle ; 
then would my name have been transmitted, with 
my father’s, to posterity with honour, which now 
will he remembered with indignation, a reproach 
to my relations, a disgrace to the marine, and a 
scandal to my country.’ 

When we had ridden the whole length of the 
Hand and viewed it from an eminence in the 
middle, we reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that Minorca is rather a dull and not at all a 
beautiful country. Save its harbour of Mahon, 
it has little to recommend it to the world at 
large. Tbe winds are so strong over it, and the 
surface is so flat, that nowhere are there trees of 
any size. For the most part in the interior, 
where barley is not grown, a low scrub covers 
the land ; though in places there are the begin- 
nings of little artificial copses of pines which may 
in time get the better of their enemy, the 
storms. 

A capital road runs through the island from 
north to south. General Wade started it ; hut 
since our day Spain has much improved on it, 
and now it would gladden even the critical soul 
of a bicyclist. The Minorquins meander up and 
down it on a very respectable species of ass, and 
in a mood that makes them read}' to stop and 
gossip with any one who addresses them with 
a commonplace civility. There are several bright 
little villages in the interior. Alnyor is the chief, 
with a big church and a sheaf of windmills con- 
spicuous over its white-faced houses. Also, there 
is Mereadel ; and close behind Mereadel is the 
famous peak called Monte Toro— or the Bull 
Mountain — upon which, several centuries ago, the 
Virgin is said to have appeared one day, in conse- 
quence of wh icli the place was made the site of 
a church and monastery. 

From Mereadel, which is as nearly as possible 
in the middle of the island, a good road trends 
west to the clean little village of San Cristobal. 
Here we picnicked agreeably with a native to 
whom we had been recommended, and paid 
respectful visits to sundry tarots of the 
vicinit}\ 
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Antiquaries and archaeologists would delight in 
the talayots of Minorca. But to the common 
traveller they repay investigation less than one 
lias a right to expect, seeing how their fame has 
been noised abroad. They arc not nearly so 
attractive ns the nuraglie, or round towers, of 
Sardinia, with which they may have an alHnity. i 
They are harder to discover, and as spectacles I 
they are trivial. But there is no doubling their 
antiquity. Even the nuraghc must yield them 
the precedence for their roughness of architecture 
and crudity of design. 

A talayot is merely an irregular round nr 
polygonal heap of rocks, with or without a 
central chamber, the rock masses at the base 
being of course the largest. There is little 
attempt at masonry in them. The limestone 
lumps have been dug out of the adjacent soil, and 
piled one upon the other until the edifice is of 
the desired height and magnitude. They are of 
various dimensions, the average being about 
fifteen yards in diameter and about six in eleva- 
tion. Where internal chambers exist, they are 
generally approached by a hole that is little 
better than a burrow, slightly below the surface 
of the soil. Here, too, the workmanship is much 
more primitive than that of the nuraglie, which 
are not only built of stones very fairly dressed, 
but which further have in some instances spiral 
inner staircases as well as a lofty domed chamber 
of considerable strength. 

Who shall say, with assurance, whether the 
builders of the talayots and the builders of the 
nuraglie were contemporaries? It is not improb- 
able, even though the latter seem to belong to 
a more cultivated age. Both may he the handi- 
work of men of Phcenician origin, or of the 
primitive populations whom the Carthaginians 
displaced. In the neighbourhood of certain of 
the talayots one sees clear traces of an arrange- 
ment of monoliths in the fonn of colonnades, 
porticos, ami chambers open to the air. This is 
notably so with what is termed the Hostal group 
by Oiudadehi, the old capital of the island, at the 
north-west corner of it. Some of these monoliths 
are recumbent, having evidently been overturned 
by force ; but it is easy to give order to the others, 
in spite of the jungle of (lowers, bramble, and rye- 
grass which envelops them. Very interesting and 
suggestive here is the rude highway through the 
brake of vegetation still indicated by the mono- 
liths. A brace of stones, each about live feet and 
a half in height, stand like gate-posts in front 
of the entrance chamber of one of the talayots ; 
and at the base of one of these monoliths my 
friend and I discovered, deep embedded, a basin 
of stone for all the world like a piscina, about 
a foot in diameter. We hit upon it by chance. 
What purpose it may have served, we could not 
of course tell. 

The talayots apart, there is not much to say 
about Minorca. The town of Mai ion is humdrum 
and rather pretentious. Its four-storeyed red 
houses seem to date from the same epoch which 
saw the rise of the Bloomsbury district of London. 

I daresay the same architects, or their pupils, had 
a hand in both achievements. The town deserves 
some praise for its hotels, in which you may live 
satisfactorily for about four shillings a day. 
This includes wine and also certain of those nice 
little biscuits which in Spain are known generi- 
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callv as * Minorquin pastry.* No doubt, thanks 
to the tradition of British occupation — at least we 
will take leave to fancy so— cleanliness is in 
much esteem here. 

Boots and shoes appear to he the staple manu- 
factures in Mahon as in Majorca. The cobbler 
looks up from his work for a moment at the 
sound ot' a strange step on the very rough stones 
which pave the streets ; but he lias not enough 
curiosity in him to follow the wayfarer with his 
eyes for more than a moment. Another industry 
merits notice : this is the arrangement of shell's 
and seaweed in fancy forms, such as ships', boxes, 
bouquets, and the like. It would seem a species 
of labour likely to he better rewarded at Ramsgate 
or Ilfracombe than in Mahon. There is, how- 
ever, a certain demand for these pretty trifles 
from the British sailors when the fleet calls here. 

When we had been four days in Minorca, we 
felt that we knew the island as well almost as 
the oldest inhabitant. It is hut twenty-eight 
miles long by about ten broad, and easy of access 
everywhere. Word was then brought us of a 
steamer likely to set oil for Palma on the fifth 
day. Without delay, we offered ourselves as 
passengers ; and so duly the shores of the little 
island receded from us as the gray mountains 
of Majorca grew clearer. There was a lusty gale 
again, and a sea in which we tossed somewhat 
rudely. But eight hours sufficed to carry us 
across the strait, and enabled us to set foot once 
more on the much livelier strand of Palma. 

The entire population of Minorca is only about 
thirty-five thousand, whereas Palma alone has 
nearly twice as many. 
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Dy J. Maclarkn Column, Author of Master of Jits Fate; 

A Soldier and n CenUniutn ; kc. 

CHAPTER XXI II. — ‘CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR 
TTTF. SOri..* 

After Isabel was established in her flat and had 
entertained company, she was drawn more and 
more into the round of social fashion. It was 
not ‘the season,’ as commonly understood, but 
Parliament was sitting, and the polite world was 
fairly full. Isabel came to he regarded as a 
‘success.’ Certain leaders of fashion were pleased 
to set the seal of their approval on her; and Lady 
Pad ill am declared her ‘perfectly charming,’ and 
looked wiotfully sometimes from her to her son, 
who, for his part, appeared quite content with 
the societv and the conversation of his little 
Phemy. Isabel’s fortune was not so much of a 
fortune as mere fortunes go there are giddy 
young actresses who earn as much by twirling 
on their toes, and operatic songstresses who earn 
far more by their voices— hut, added to Isabel’s 
beauty mid to Label’s manners and attainments, 
it was a great deal. 

Many gay young sparks fluttered round her 
at social gatherings, but they were speedily ex- 
tinguished in her superior fire. The men who 
came round her ami stayed were serious poli- 
ticians, and eminent men of science and of letters ; 
and it was whispered that a certain distinguished 
novelist was going to put her in n book ; but the 
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only reason for the whisper seemed to be that 
he talked very intimately with her for a long 
while one evening, and was observed to watch 
her closely when she was conversing with others. 

Ainsworth was present at some of these gather- 
ings —he received cards of invitation, he scarcely 
knew why — but the court he saw paid to Isabel 
was not eminently encouraging to his ambition. 
He thought modestly of his own merits, anil 
every time he saw her with her court of admirers, 
when it was difficult to have a word with her, 
he resolved he would not accept another invita- 
tion ; yet the next invitation he received he 
accepted, in the hope of seeing her and speaking 
with her. . 

Sometimes he heard things said about her 
which, for no reason in particular, he resented. 
On one occasion he stood near three ladies who 
talked of her. 

‘How do you like Miss Raynor?* said one. 

‘ She is very much admired, * said another, not 
venturing an opinion of her own. 

‘She is very much run after,* said the third, 
more boldly — 4 especially by men/ 

‘Yes,* said tlie first; ‘she is ilechledlyvuiuch 
more of a man's woman than of a woman's/ 

Ainsworth could not quite say to himself, and 
he would have found it impossible to say to 
another, what harm there was in being ‘ a man’s 
woman but lie did not like it. 

Isabel, on her own part, was not free from 
troublesome feelings about Ainsworth. Early in 
these social dissipations she had experienced 
a singular shock, it was at a dinner at her 
uncle's, where she had got into the habit of think- 
ing her aunt, Themy, and herself supreme. It 
was somewhat of a surprise to her to find Miss 
Bruno, , the novelist, of the company, though 
— remembering her aunt’s words at her own 
house-warming —it was no surprise to see Ains- 
worth set down at dinner beside her ; but as 
dinner progressed and Ainsworth and Miss Bruno 
appeared to become more and more interested in 
each other, appeared even to begin to exchange 
confidences, it became a positive pain to her to 
know that they were together! It was the first 
time she had seen Ainsworth in agreeable and 
confidential talk with another young woman than 
herself ! Miss Bruno was not unattractive : she 
was a large, pale woman, with an abundance of 
fluffy straw-coloured hair. Isabel found herself 
asking the question, ‘ Does lie admire her /’ when 
the meaning of her feeling and the pain of it 
rose upon her in a blinding blush. Now she 
knew what her feeling for Ainsworth must be 
— that it was no longer mere friendliness — though 
when it had ceased to be that she could not 
guess — .and that she desired to have him for her 
own, and could not endure to think he might he 
another's, or might wish to be another’s ! 

The vividness of that feeling passed, of course, 
but the recognition of it remained. She frankly 
considered the whole matter, reviewed her inter- 
course with Ainsworth from the beginning, and 
came to the conclusion that Ainsworth loved 
her ! That filled' her heart with joy, till she con- 
sidered also and completely understood his fre- 
quent girdings at her wealth. Might lie not, 
m his absurd belief in the difference this wealth 
made between them — might he not turn from 
her in hopelessness of winning her? She resolved 


that she would show him, more clearly than she 
had ever yet said, that this difference of wealth 
was less than nothing, and vanity. With more 
care and intention than before, she invited him 
lo her house when she was going to entertain 
other guests, and sometimes she asked him alone ; 
for he had fallen into the habit of calling seldom 
except when invited. 

Suddenly such tcte-i\-tcte hospitalities were 
threatened with interruption — in singular fashion. 

Isabel’s father had so much improved in his 
habits — though, unhappily, but little in his health 
— that he now regularly occupied himself with 
writing. ITis daughter had assured him there 
was no longer necessity for doing lmck-work or 
journalism, since she had enough money to pro- 
vide for him and herself both, and therefore he 
had turned to fulfil the dream of his life : he 
had begun to write the great philosophic work 
that was to make him famous — ‘A Defence of 
Transcendentalism ’ — a work the absolute need 
for which was evident in an age of mere utili- 
tarian realism. Daily, therefore, he and Alex- 
ander — who remained faithful to his chief — 
journeyed to the British Museum, to rummage, 
make notes of authorities, and write marginalia 
in the Reading Room. His daughter saw him 
daily depart on these expeditions without anxiety, 
for not since the summer had lie disappeared for 
an opium debauch, and she had therefore post- 
poned an expensive experiment for his complete 
restoration which had been in her mind since 
ever her wealtli had come to her. He still 
appeared sometimes loose-nerved and shaken, but 
she thought that condition was but the result of 
his persistent habit in the past, aggravated by 
his present regular application to work. Seeing 
him thus, Isabel was arranging to take him away 
for a week's rest and change in the soft air of 
a southern watering-place, when one morning 
the unexpected happened. 

Alexander had come, as usual, to accompany 
his chief to the British Museum. He sat with 
his hat on his knees, answering Isabel’s talk in 
unusually laconic and morose tones, waiting for 
the chief to appear. At length he came in, in 
a guise that amazed his daughter. His tall thin 
form was clothed in a long old ulster, from each 
pocket of which stuck the heel of a slipper. On 
his head was a travelling cap, the lappets of 
which dangled loosely over his ears. Under his 
arms he carried a hook or two, tied together with 
string ; and a bundle of manuscript, including his 
voluminous notes for his ‘Defence of Trans- 
cendentalism,’ also tied about and about with 
string ; and on his arm hung an extra coat. 
When she saw him, Isabel burst into uncontrol- 
lable laughter, though there was a feeling of 
anxiety and vexation at her heart. Her father 
winced and frowned a little on being thus 
greeted. 

‘Father dear,’ said she, going to him and 
laying her hand on his arm, ‘what on earth do 
you mean by this?* 

‘Am I,’ said he, ‘so very ridiculous?’ 

‘No, no, my dear,’ said she. ‘Forgive me, but 
I could not help luughing at your unexpected 
appearance with all these impedimenta. What 
is the meaning of it?* 

‘I am going away, my child. Comparatively 
naked came I to you six months ago, and com- 
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paratively naked do I depart. I am going away 
with nothing, my dear, that your bounty has 
conferred on me — nothing, 1 mean, that is detach- 
able from myself.* j 

‘ Going away V said she. * But for how long V 

‘Going away altogether, my dear, to work out 
my own salvation.’ 

‘Work out your own salvation? What non- 
sense are you talking, father V 

‘To be explicit, my child. — I and Alexander 
have come to the conclusion that this gay, giddy 
life is not for us to lead. We must work and 
redeem the time. Besides, I am an anxiety and 
a burden to you.’ 

‘You and* Alexander, I suppose,* exclaimed she 
angrily, ‘ wish to return to your old disreputable 
way of living !* 

‘That, my child,* said her father with a gentle 
sadness, ‘ is an unkind thrust ! * 

‘It is unworthy of you, Miss Raynor,* put in 
Alexander, ‘to say that! — But tell Miss Raynor 
the truth, sir.’ 

‘ I beg, Alexander,* said Mr Raynor, ‘ that you 
will not interfere.* 

Isabel was impatient and angry, but her anger 
was chastened and controlled by her abounding 
sense of the humour of the situation : while she 
seemed exceedingly serious and anxious, she was 
laughing iu her heart. 

‘I ought to lead, my dear,* said her father, 
‘and I wish to lead, peaceful, laborious days, 
uncharged with excitements : much eating and 
drinking, and contact with people of rank and 
fashion, do not agree with me. The world is too 
much with us here. 1 have a dream of peace 
through work, of rest through toil, and 1 with 
to fulfil it.’ 

‘But, father dear,’ said Isabel, ‘can you not 
fulfil it here ? You can be as quiet as you like. 
1 thought you enjoyed seeing people and talking 
with them ; and people certainly enjoy talking 
with you : again and again have I been compli- 
mented on having so clever a father. But if you 
don’t like seeing many people, my dear, then we 
shall see only few people — Mr Ainsworth and 
one or two more : and your days can be as peace- 
ful and laborious as you will— though I think 
you have been making them a little too laborious 
lately.’ 

‘ Let me advise you, sir,* said Alexander, in his 
most portentously solemn tone, still nursing his 
hat on his knee, ‘ to tell Miss Raynor the whole 
truth.’ 

‘Let me suggest, Alexander,* sakl his chief, 
* that you should take a short walk and return 
in a quarter of an hour. By that time, I daresay, 
my interview with my daughter will he at an 
end.’ 

‘ Very well,* said Alexander, rising ; ‘ I will 
return in a quarter of an hour.* 

‘ My dear,’ said Mr Raynor, as soon as 
Alexander was gone, ‘ I am a miserable sinner. 
I have never told you anything hut truth, my 
child ; I think I am incapable of speakiny any- 
thing but the truth ; but, my dear, I have been 
acting a lie 1’ He set his impedimenta on the 
table and sat down, dropping his chin in dejection 
on his breast. ‘You have believed — I have in- 
duced you by my conduct to believe — that I have 
given up the use of that detestable drug : I have 
not, my dear. I have not used it openly iu the 


form of opium since the summer, but secretly I 
have taken it since ever you took me to the Isle 
of Man, in the form of laudanum. I began it 
there— I could not live without the detested stuff 
— and I have not since intermitted more than 
a day or two without a dose of it.* 

‘Oh, my poor father!’ said she, kneeling by 
him and taking his hand. ‘What a bond-slave 
to a deadly habit you have made yourself !’ 

‘Bond-slave indeed, my dear!’ he assented. 

‘ Bound with bonds more intangible tlmn gos- 
samer, but more enduring than thongs or chains !* 
And he showed, even iu that moment, an evident 
relish of his phrases. 

‘And what were you intending to do, my poor 
dear?’ said his daughter, with tears in her eyes. 
‘Where were you intending to go ?* 

‘Alexander was going to find a lodging,’ said 
lie, turning on her helplessly his large appealing 
eyes ; ‘ and I was going away to work till my 
book was done, and then to lie down and die ! 
My continued existence is a burden and a 
shame to the earth ! And yet I once had 
great schemes !* he added with a wondering 
pathos. 

‘But, dear father,’ said Isabel, caressing liis 
hand, ‘ how could you work in a poverty-stricken 
lodging, after having had comfort and plenty, 
alone, after you have been used to cheerful 
society, and with that habit growing tighter 
about you ? You do not understand yourself, my 
dear. You have confessed to me, and now we 
will take counsel together what must be done. 
Why did you nut tell me before, dear? Have 
I been unkind to you ? Have 1 been neglecting 
you ! No, no. 1 hope I have not.’ 

‘No, no, my child! ’ said lie, while tears sprang 
in liis eyes and ilowed weakly down hl> cheeks. 

1 No ! If anything could save me, Jt,ur love 
would, my child ! It embraces and .ompasses 
me all about!’ 

‘ Well, dear,* said she soothingly, ‘ we must 
now think of something to be done to deliver 
you from this.* 

‘ “ O wretched man that I am !”* lie murmured, 
shaking his bead. ‘“Who will deliver me?” 
This new form of the habit is worse than the 
other ! It is always with me ! I sometimes sit 
in horror — deadly horror ! — of the degradation 
and the blighted utility of my life ! ’ 

‘But to think such things,’ said bis daughter, 
‘is only morbid! Hopelessness of that kind is 
paralyMiig ! And in any case you must not 
think of leaving me alone ! I am determined, 
in y dear, to see you yet free and strong ! And 
to gain that end I will spend all I have, if 
it is necessary ! Don’t you think, father, it 
would be wise to take the advice of a clever 
doctor ?* 

‘Oh, not a doctor, my child!* exclaimed her 
futhcr Jn something like terror. 

‘Well, shall we talk the matter over with Mr 
Ainsworth ? You would not like to take Uncle 
George into counsel. He is good and kind ; but 
he does not understand your case.* 

‘Yes,’ said he, with something like cheerful- 
ness, 4 let us talk it over with Ainsworth.’ 

So, when Alexander returned, he was de- 
spatched with a note to Ainsworth, at the office 
of his newspaper, requesting him to call as soon 
as lie could. He sent back word that he would 
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not bo free till two o’clock, but that ho would 
set out then. 

Ainsworth came to his time, and the case was 
set forth to him. What did lie think should be 
done? What would he advise ] 

‘Most people/ said he, ‘have opinions ready j 
about the treatment of everything, from a pimple , 
to an earthquake. 1, too, have opinions, but I ( 
think that in this case they are worth nothing. , 
I would suggest that the proper thing to do first , 
is to see a competent doctor.’ | 

‘ In fact,* said Isabel, ‘ you are like the man 
in Charles Lamb’s story ; you advise that we 
should take some advice.’ | 

Isabel spoke lightly, on purpose to reassure her i 
father and make him feel more at ease. j 

‘Quite so,’ said Ainsworth. ‘ Dr Sandringham . 
is said to be a very good man. He is to be seen, [ 
I believe, up to four o’clock. There is no time 
for action like the present : suppose we go at once ]’ j 
Mr Raynor, having Isabel’s opinion corrobo- j 
rated by Ainsworth’s, agreed to see a doctor ; and 
a cab was called, and lie was being driven — in , 
the company of his daughter and Ainsworth — to ( 
Dr Sandringham’s, before lie had time to turn , 
round. IsabeL and her father entered the doctor’s , 
consulting-room together, while Ainsworth re- , 
mained in the waiting-room. Then Isabel came . 
out and waited also, while the doctor interviewed . 
Mr Raynor for half an hour alone. At the end | 
of that time he emerged radiant with h»pe : such 
virtue is theie in the word of Cue with 
authority. 

‘lie says I’ll get over it !’ he exclaimed, 
straightening himself. ‘And he wants to speak 
to you, my dear.’ 

Isabel entered the presence of the doctor again, 
filled with curiosity and hope. 

‘ You! 1 'father ’s is a most interesting case, Miss 
Raynor/ said he. ‘1 am all the more hopeful 
of it because lie is a man of quick imagination, j 
I think w r e can cure him of his habit; but— the ( 
cure, 1 tell you frankly, will be rather expensive | 
— a matter of six or seven hundred pounds a , 


So the three drove back to Isabel’s abode, dis- 
cussing cheerfully her father’s going. He was 
enamoured of his prospect. 

‘Though,’ said he, ‘T shall miss the Museum. 
What shall I do for books for my work V 

‘We will get you a subscription at the London 
Library/ said Ainsworth; ‘and I — or Miss Ray- 
nor — will bring you a bundle of books once a 
week, or when you will/ 

‘ That will do very well,’ said Isabel. 

‘ But what/ said Mr Raynor, ‘ is to become of 
Alexander? My poor Alexander ! — lie is a faith- 
ful creature ! He has been with me for years ! — 
a true friend !’ 

‘I will look after him, father,’ said Isabel, ‘as 
much as lie will let me/ 

‘And what services of his Miss Raynor does 
not need/ said Ainsworth, ‘I will secure. He 
shall be my Patroelus, my fulus Achates, as he has 
been yours, Mr Raynor/ 

Thus they talked on the way ; and Ainsworth, 
though he felt lie ought to have been at work 
earning gold to bring his ‘queen of gold ’nearer 
to him, abandoned himself to the delight of this 
brief, bright interval, which reminded him of 
the Marylebone days when they had all been gay 
and easy friends together. 

And thus it came about that Mr Raynor went 
away to he cured, and that tcte-a-ti te meetings 
between Isabel and Ainsworth ceased for a time. 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A PATENT. 

By as Old Patentee. 

To take out a Patent for the invention of a 
machine or some mechanical combination, or for 
the discovery of some new' chemical or manufac- 
turing process, was a serious business long ago, 
But we have changed all that of late years, 
thanks to those who advocated for so long and 
so persistently a ‘Reform of the Patent Laws;* 
ami al&o to the influence of the Great Exhibition 


year. Is that beyond you V 

‘Oh no,’ said Isabel. ‘ I will gladly pay what- 
ever is necessary. What must be done V 

‘There is a doctor who takes two or three 
patients in his hou&e on the Surrey hills : I 
recommend him to go there/ 

‘Go away from under my care I' exclaimed 
Isabel. 

‘ It is much better that he should be from ; 
under your care, my dear young lady. He will ! 
be taken complete and thoughtful care of by 
a scientific man who will understand him. You 
need be under no apprehension, I assure you, 
that he will not be taken care of/ 

‘Does he approve of going away himself V 
‘Quite/ answered the doctor promptly. 

‘ Then/ answered Isabel, ‘ I have no more to 
say. When should he go V 

‘As soon as it can be arranged. I will tele- 
graph to Dr Skelton to be here to-morrow. I . 
will tell him all I think of it, and then lie will j 
come on to you. I am glad to hear that your 
father is engaged on, a philosophic work : he will 
be best employed. And, permit me to suggest — 
keep from him all particulars of outlay of 
money : I can see it would prey on him very 
much if he thought lie were a great expense/ 


of 1851. The result was the passing of the 
Patent Amendment Act of 1852, and of a subse- 
quent Act in 1883. Later legislation on the 
subject is contained in the Patent Act, 1888, 
and the Patent Rules, 1800. 

Estimated roughly, the cost of taking out a 
patent now, securing the invention for the first 
four years, is nearly represented by pence, but 
under the old Act it was represented by pounds. 
To such readers as have an inventive faculty and 
who would like to take out their own patents, 
I venture to think that I may be of some- 
service, and this in the way of giving hints 
directly and practically useful, which will enable 
them to get their inventions secured by letters- 
patent at a very moderate cost. 

The real difficulty with which you, my in- 
ventive reader, will have to contend lies in the 
direction of your own work— namely, the pre- 
paration of your drawings, the drawing up of 
your specifications, and the making of your 
‘claims/ Having matured your invention, so 
far as you can at the early stages of its exist- 
ence, the first step you should take is to ascertain 
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whether your invention is ‘new/ This, if done 
at all, should be done before you proceed to 
make ‘Application for Provisional Protection/ 
But aa going back through the Patent Office 
Records of years to find and glance over all 
specilicationa of patents for inventions bearing 
on the subject of yours takes much time, and 
as time is money, you may, as many do— the 
‘fees’ being now so small— dispense with the 
‘ search ’ altogether. You run this risk, however, 
that some morning after having applied for Pro- 
visional Protection, or at a later stage for comple- 
tion of your patent, you may receive an official 
document informing you that some one has given 
‘notice of opposition to (your) grant lor provis- 
ional protection/ or to your ‘ patent/ as the case 
may be. Should you in this case elect * not to 
light/ but rather to drop the patent, the loss in 
fees paid, say even for protection for the first 
four years, is not very great. But remember that 
there are patents worth lighting fur ; I myself 
have at least one over which I should be 
inclined to be somewhat pugnacious. But if you 
light, take my advice. Do not light unaided ; 
secure the services of a lirst-class patent agent. 
Patent business is now of such enormous extent 
that every town of importance lias at least one 
first-class patent agent. 

But if, to be as safe as yuii can make yourself, 
you decide to make the ‘search/ that is nuw, 
as compared with the old and cosily system, a 
comparatively easy task, siuce the complete spe- 
cifications of all the patents which are taken 
out each year are printed , and complete sets of 
these are kept iu certain places of easy access to 
the public. The public ollices in which complete 
sets ciin be examined are as follows : In London, 
the Patent Otlice Library in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane ; and at the Depart- 
ment of Science and Alt, South Kensington. In 
Edinburgh, at the Museum of Science and Art. 
mi Dublin, in the Public Record Cilice. 

Assuming that you elect to go on with your 
patent without making a ‘search/ your first 
work is the preparation of the ‘specification’ 
—as it is officially termed — or description of 
the invention. 'file worth of the invention 
lies in truth in this document. A doubtful 
phrase in it, the employment of a wrong term, 
the omission of one sentence, the giving of 
another, may wreck the patent, may give a loop- 
hole to the sharp, perhaps over-sharp and un- 
scrupulous, some of whom are always on the 
look-out for an opportunity to set the patentee 
at defiance, or subject him to vexatious and 
costly litigation in defending his rights. And 
of this document the most important part is 
that iu which all the ‘claims’ are stated. 

Then, again, with regard to the drawings — here 
assuming that your invention is a mechanical 
one — you must be careful in preparing them 
for ‘sending in to the Patent Office/ that they 
clearly and explicitly set forth the character 
of the machine, or the nature of the parti- 
cular mechanical combination claimed. ‘Pretty’ 
or ‘nice-looking’ drawings, such as youthful 
draughtsmen are usually ambitious to produce, 
are not required. Indeed, the style in which the 
officials require them to be executed precludes 
this fineness of drawing. What is wanted is 


absolute clearness in showing what it is which 
you claim as your invention. 

The specifications required under the Patent 
Office regime are of two kinds or classes — first, 
the ‘Provisional/ and second, the ‘Complete.’ 
Of these tile provisional, as its name partly 
imports, has for its object the securing to the 
inventor the ‘right’ to a patent if accepted 
officially and not opposed. This ‘right’ pie vents 
another from taking undue advantage of the 
inventor, or his being forestalled by some one 
who may be thinking of something of the same 
sort, and of protecting it by putent. But the 
official acceptance of the provisional specification, 
or the granting of what is officially termed ‘pro- 
visional protection/ brings with it three other 
and important advantages, in the first place it 
gives you nine months, during which period you 
may be making inquiries as to the probable 
chances of your invention meeting with com- 
mercial success. The second, and possibly the 
greatest advantage to many inventors is this. 
The inventor may not have the means to do 
j justice to his patent if it be finally accepted. 

I Or it may be that the bringing out and uiunu- 
] factoring expenses may amount to such a sum 
I that he will be compelled to get the help of a 
capitalist. Now, his provisional protection secures 
him from the risks which a patentee ran under 
the old patent laws arising from those to whom 
he showed his invention in confidence. The third 
advantage which accrues to the inventor from 
| the provisional protection which lie obtains is 
j that the period of nine months which it gives 
| him can be employed in maturing and perfecting 
, his invention. Those nine mouths of g.ace begin 
j from the date of the application for provisional 
! protection which the inventor sends in, n 'ot from 
the date of its ollieial acceptance. Practtoully, the 
i nine months is reduced to about seven. 

Tlie second class of specification recognised 
under Patent Office regime is that known as the 
‘Complete.’ A provisional specification differs 
from a complete in those two points : iu the tirst 
! place, all that is demanded from it is such a 
I fairly complete description of what the invention 
j actually is, that there will be no doubt as to what 
I the inventor desires to secure by patent. The 
j full details, making clear the method in which 
j the invention is to be carried out, are not required, 
j All these are reserved for the Complete Speeificu- 
j tion, in which they must be given. The second 
j charactei istic of a provisional as compared with 
j a complete specification is that it is not im- 
perative that the inventor should state what are 
I the ‘ claims * which he makes. These, again, are 
| reserved for the complete specification, in wliicli 
I also they must appear. 

Although the two kinds of specification now 
| described differ in most important points, it is 
I not essentially necessary that both should be sent 
( into the Patent Office. The provisional specifica- 
| tion may be altogether dispensed with, and the 
| complete one sent in at the first. Each specifi- 
I cation — provisional and complete — must be sent 
in ‘in duplicate’ — that is, two copies of specifica- 
tions, and two sets of drawings, are now required, 
in place of four under the other method, iu which 
you take out both ‘provisional’ and ‘complete’ 
specifications. 

Assuming that you have got your scheme so 
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far matured that you are prepared to apply for ‘ A' is one pound sterling (Form ‘ B * not being 
a provisional specification, you will now be ready charged). It may be obtained through any 
to prepare the finished official form to be for- money order post-office in the kingdom within 
warded to the Patent Office. The paper, of the three or four days from the date of application, 
size known os foolscap, must be strong and of Some of the General Post-offices in large towns 
good quality, and be wide ruled, with a margin generally keep all the patent forms in stock, 
of two inches on the left-hand side of the page. Forms may also be obtained through the medium 
The style of handwriting best liked by the oi Inland Revenue offices. Having obtained your 
officials is clear, round, and large, so as to be two forms, you proceed to fill up their blank 
distinctly read off at once. In paging your spaces. The filling up of the forms is completed 
office copy, the first page must not be ‘ 1 ,’ but ‘ 2, 5 when you adhibit your signature, and the day of 
and this inasmuch as the stamped and printed the month and the year on which you signed the 
form presently to be described forms in the document. 

official arrangement ‘ page 1.* All the sheets of If the space in the printed form for the 
the specification are to be secured or fastened ‘general description 1 is too small to take in 
consecutively together at the left-hand upper its matter, coudcnsed to the full as you will 
corner. The provisional specification concludes try to make it, you must not ‘continue’ it by 

thus: ‘As witness my hand this day going ‘over’ and writing on the back of the 

of One Thousand Eight Hundred and form. But you must take one of your specifi- 

Ninety .’ Finally, you sign with your full cation paper sheets — with its margin — and con- 

name. tinue and conclude your general description on 

Having thus got ready your provisional speci- it, if the length of its matter will permit of 
fication for sending in to the Patent Office, you its conclusion. If it does not, you must take 
must now address yourself to getting your another and second sheet The printed ‘form* 
drawings prepared. There are two sizes of is considered officially to be ‘Page 1,’ so that 
sheets allowed by the Patent Office. The if you can get in your ‘general description’ into 
first size, which is that preferred, is thirteen its blank space, the first page of your written 
inches by eight. The second size of sheet is provisional specification will commence with the 
thirteen by sixteen inches. There must be a number or figure ‘2. } If you have two extra 
margin of half an inch in width set off on the sheets or pages, it will then be ‘3.’ The docu- 
sides and ends. The quality of the. jdra wing- meats should be accompanied with a courteous 
paper you employ must be good — sti€ng, pure note, addressed— as also tlie packet — to ‘The 
white in colour, and hot-pressed or calendered j Comptroller-general, Patent Office, 25 Soutlmmp- 
so as to present a smooth surface. There is j ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London.’ And 
no limit placed to the number of the sheets of here, in justice to a class of whose members 
drawings you may send in along with your j harsh tilings are sometimes spoken, I venture 
specification. The sheets are tagged at the corner • to say, speaking from experience, that the Patent 
along with, and after, the specification. Colour , officials are both courteous and considerate, 
or Indiai£-iuk washes should only be used when j In due course you will receive a printed form 
absolutely necessary, drawings in pure outline | acknowledging receipt of your documents ; and 
being preferred by the office. When ‘hatching 1 j probably, within six or eight weeks after the date 
or cross-lines are employed to indicate parts of j of your application, you will receive a notific^ 
the subjects which are shown in section, the lines j tion of the acceptance or refusal of your applicf^ 
must be ‘drawn in’ pretty widely apart. ‘Shade- , tion. You will now, as already stated, have nine 
lines 1 — that is, broad and dark lines to indicate j months— less the time taken in getting your pro- 
parts in projection or for effect — should only be visional acceptance — to mature your invention, 
used when absolutely necessary. Letters of refer- j also to make such inquiries as will enable you to 
ence must not be of less height than one-eighth j decide whether you should go on with it or 
of an inch ; and when the part indicated is small • not. 

and would be rendered obscure by so large a : Assuming that your invention is too good a one 
sized letter being superimposed upon it, the to be thrown up, you will, of course, in ample 
reference letter must be placed outside the <1 raw- time begin to prepare your ‘Complete Specifica- 
ing on the free space of paper, with a dotted tion’ for filing at the Patent Office. Bear care- 
line, if necessary, to the part to which the letter , fully in mind the date at which you ought to 
of reference applies. The lines of the drawings lodge your complete specification. A single hour 

aud all the reference letters must be made per- after the date will make your patent void. It 

munent in Indian or China ink, of a deep, is right, however, to state that official provision 
absolutely black colour. The sheets should also is made for your being placed under such circum- 
be numbered consecutively, and the various stunccs as will prevent you from lodging your 
figures marked Fig. 1, Fig. 2, &c. The scale of complete specification before the appointed or 
the drawings must be large enough to make all legal date. Such, for example, as your having 
the points or details of your invention clearly instituted some trials or experiments which you 
understood beyond any doubt. It is absolutely should like to see the result of, so that you 
essential that the ‘scale 1 be drawn, not merely might embody in your documents some improve- 
indicated in words. nients which would greatly enhance the value 

Having thus all your documents ready to hand, of your patent. By the payment of certain fees, 
you .are now prepared to make application in the running from two to six pounds, you can obtain 

official form. The first step in this will be for ‘extension of time* in which to file your final 

; you to obtain the stamped form marked * A, 1 and document— an extension varying from one to 
the Form ‘ B/ which is unstamped, and is other- three months. But be careful to note this — 
wise a duplicate of Form ‘ A. 1 The cost of Form that your application for this extension must 
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JOHN UPCRAFT8 CRIME. 


ascertained the nature of my said invention, and 
in what manner the same is to be performed, 
and declare that what 1 claim is :’ 

Then follows the statement of claims. Each 
claim is numbered, as ( 1 ), ( 2 ), &c., and each forms 
a distinct and complete paragraph. Although 
the validity of your patent is dependent on the 
complete specification taken as a whole, never- 
theless much rests also upon the ‘claims’ you 


I ought, indeed, the rather 


‘very much ;* for it is the claims which differ- 
entiate your invention from that of others pro- 
posing to do the same work, or having the same 
purpose in view. At the same time, the utmost 
care should be taken not to include claims which 
might or would go beyond what you conceive or 
believe to be actually new. 


nod, JOHN UPCRAFT'S CRIME 

, , A MARSHLAND ROMANCE. 

tty Thomas »St E. Hakk. 

Igll IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.— THE MISTY NIGHT, 
rer- 

y ou The boom of a signal-gun shivered across the 
? a y marshlands in the lower reaches of the Thames. 


It was a damp, wintry afternoon ; and over these 
fenny levels, that extend for miles along the 
river-banks and far inland, with their narrow 
dikes, stunted pollards, and blear-eyed cattle 
dotted here and there, a white mist was rising. 
It had already risen above the dikes, it had 


Arrived at this stage of your application for settled round the pollards up to their stumpy 
protection by patent for your invention, you are heads, and the cattle were grazing below it, or 
now ready to purchase the next form required to e j se ruminating, apparently accustomed to their 
complete it. This is known in the ollicial list as . . MU 1 Tolin( ij nC r* 

‘ Form G 1 / the stamp on which is of the value of ? . , T. q , 111*1 

' . . 1 . . . I In ?» c nnn hn mill ( hoco tvtnruh InTi/ic rli/urn 10 


three pounds sterling. By paying this amount to 
the Postmaster at the nearest Money Order Office, 
the form will be received in a few days after the 


On a slope behind these marshlands there is 
many a straggling village. One of these is known 
as Little Thurrock. It straggles back from the 


payment has been made. It is accompanied by a swamps, as if it had picked its way out of them, 
duplicate form unstamped, and for which no and stopt at the foot of the old chalk hills. The 
charge is made. clock in the square tower of Little Thurrock 

Form C has then to be filled up precisely in Church— a tower that looks almost as old as the 
the same way as the provisional specification, hills behind it — was striking four. Its chimes 
But the number of the patent, and the date of had hardly died away when the joyous shouts of 
its application given in the acceptance document, the village school children filled the air. Out 
must be referred to in the complete specification, they flocked with hurrying footsteps f: mi the 
The form and the pages of what may be called school-house adjoining. The school-dBfcr had 
the text of the specification, and the drawing or been tluug open like a safty-valve for "team at 
drawings, if any, are then to be sewed together, high pressure, and the sound of children’s voices 
nicking two sets, one set carrying the stamped had come bursting forth. 


nicking two sets, one set carrying the stamped had come bursting forth. 

F/ii'iu C, the other the duplicate form, unstamped. At a raised desk within the school-room sat 
Then, as in the case of tne provisional specified- a girl of eighteen. She leaned her elbows upon 


tion, carefully make up the packet and despatch it. the desk and stared abstractedly before her. On 
Let me hope that your acceptance will be fob a bench below the desk was a curly-headed boy, 
lowed some fine morning by an official envelope who watched the girl’s face intently, 
containing your ‘Patent Grant,’ officially signed ‘They’re firing agin!* he presently ventured 
and sealed, with a printed note informing you to suggest. ‘ It ’s from the hulks ; ain't it ?’ 


that it is now forwarded, and directing 


The school-mistress looked severe — if a frown 


attention to the way in which, and the dates at on so sweet a face could be called severe- and 
which the succeeding payments are to be made answered: ‘Mind you don’t go there, Jim, when 
in order to prevent your patent from lapsing and you grow up. It seems to me that you are going 


‘becoming void.’ 

The full period over which your patent gives 


that way.* 

The boy hung his head. But he soon looked 


you protection for your invention is fourteen years, up again to find the girl more abstracted than 
commencing on the date of your application for ever. 4 May I go now V 

provisional protection. The cost of protection for The girl looked at him with a flash of her 
the first four years is covered by the two forms dark eyes : 4 What ! — to the hulks V 


4 A’ and 4 C,* amounting together to four pounds. 
Before the expiry of the fourth year from date of 


‘No,’ said Jim. ‘May I go home, I mean ? 1 
‘You# will never’ — and the girl could scarcely 


application you must pay the first renewal fee of suppress a smile — 4 never play at convicts in 
five pounds. Before the expiration of the fifth school-hours again V 


year, and in respect to the sixth year, you will 
have to pay six pounds. The succeeding pay- 
ments, before the expiration of the sixth up to and 
inclusive of the fourteenth year, are eignt, nine, 


The boy shook his head with energy. 

‘Then you may go. But’ 

‘Good-night, miss !’ 

A skip and a jump, and Jim had reached the 


ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen pounds, door. In another minute his voice was mingling 
Thus, beginning with four pounds for the first with the other voices that were now growing less 
four years, each year’s payment rises one pound in audible in the lanes and bypaths, as the children 
value. The total umount paid for the fourteen scattered into their various homeward ways. 
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Fora moment there was a thoughtful look on at ’em. Any for Miss Jessie? Wby, no — not 
the girFs face ; but her eyes brightened as she that I knows of, Mr Bryce.* 
locked up her books and papers; and when she ‘You know there were none/ said Mr Bryce, 
had put on her bonnet and cloak, she hurried out ‘Don’t I always send you up to the school with 
with hardly less eagerness than her noisy pupils, them, when there are any, the moment I can 
She did not shout or dance along, however, as spare you ?* 

they had done, though she felt a strong iinpuhe ‘ You do, sir.* Then answering Jessie’s appeal- 
to whirl round and round on tiptoe into the ing look, Mrs Gilkes went on: ‘But what with 
mist. The night was closing in ; a light wind one thing, us you know, and what with un- 
was creeping up from the river, and driving the other’ 

mist before it in shadowy, fantastic shapes. A ‘ \ ou can go, Mrs Gilkes,’ interposed Mr 
curlew passed high over the girl’s head in swift Bryce. — *'You don’t want her any longer; do 
flight, delivering its plaintive cry. you, Jess?* 

The girl began to sing blithely, and now Jess followed the woman out into the kitchen, 
seemed almost to be dancing as she tripped She looked deeply troubled ; but she brushed a 
quickly on her way. She gave no apparent heed tear from her Hushed cheek, and said, laugh- 
to the repeated sound of the gun that came to iugly : ‘Jim has been naughty again, Mrs Gilkes. 
her ear over tlie darkening marshes; it was a His mind is always running on convicts; I’m 
sound to which she had been accustomed since afraid lie’s quite incorrigible.’ 
childhood. It did not interrupt her singing Mrs Gillies, who was Jim’s mother, looked as 
or cause her to walk along less buoyantly, sliame-faced, upon hearing this unsatisfactory 
Indeed, she moved so nimbly that she hardly report, as tliougn she were a convict herself. She 
appeared to touch the ground. She was tall put on her bonnet and shawl in her flurried 
and shapely, and with her long gray cloak manner, and answered, half-apologetically : ‘He 
wrapped about her, she appeared as though always is a bit queer, my Jim is, when they’re 
fading, as the light faded overhead, into a lively a-firing for conwicts. I’m given suiumut tliufc 
spirit of the mist. She soon left the village way myself. They was a-firing the night afore 
behind her, and descending obliquely towards the my Jim was born; so its in his nature like, 
marshlands, presently came in sight of a cottage you’ll understand V 

standing alone at the road-side. A light had When Jess had bolted the door behind Mrs 
appeared at one of the windows, and at the sight Gilkes, her face instantly changed. The bright- 
of it she hastened her steps still more. A low j ness went out of her laughing eyes. She seemed 
stone wall surrounded the garden. The girl , like one who could no longer keep hack the 
passed in at a gateway, and turning down a side- j disappointment and consequent grief that had 
path, reached a back door. She raised the lutcli ! overtaken her. ‘ No letter from him yet? What 

and went in. She found herself in a neatly i can it mean V She stood with her hands clasped, 

furnished kitchen. A middle-aged, rosy-faced looking blankly before her. She looked the pic- 
wonmn.jfvith a peevish look, was busying herself ture of despondency, with ripe, red quivering lips, 
over the tea-tray. and a bright tear rolling down each cheek. 

‘ Father is ill?* ‘Jess!* It was her lather. She made an 

‘ He is, miss. But he ain’t in the best o* ; ellbrt to recover her cheerful look ; she knew 
tempers,* was the answer, ‘7 can tell ^ou.* j that he hated the sight of tears. He expected 

Without further questioning, the girl passed J every one about him to be bright und chuttji; 
through the kitchen into a snug little parlour. ! and he seldom had reason to complain of Jess. 

An elderly man sat in a comfortable armchair But to-night— as she found it impossible to hide 

before the fire ; a shaded lamp stood on a table from him — she felt in no amiable frame of mind, 
at his elbow. The light fell upon a handsome, Something weighed heavily upon her spirits — 
delicate face ; but there was little that could be something that seemed more than a mere pre- 
called cheery in the expression ; and the gray sentiment, something that she could not put 
huir and dark bushy eyebrows only added to the aside. 

look of sternness. There was no deep sympathy ‘When you’ve done gossiping,’ said lie, us 
in the cold gray eyes. The man, indeed, scarcely she entered the room, ‘ perhaps you ’ll make the 
looked up when the girl came in ; and even ten.’ 

when she kissed him playfully on both cheeks, ! She set to work in silence. Her father watched 
he kept his eyes bent upon the fire. And yet her movements in his cunning way. He did not 
he seemed to be watching her in a stealthy way , appear perplexed at finding her so unconimunicu- 
all tlie while from under those convenient eye- tive, though it was by no means a usual mood 
brows. i with her. He appeared more anxious than per- 

‘No letter for me, father?* The girl asked the j plexed about Jess to-night, 
question in an unsteady voice. She waited with j ‘Well,’ said lie, when she had handed him liis 
parted lips and wide-open eyes for a reply. He cup and had fallen back into a state of abstrac- 
Iooked up now, but not at her. He looked tion, ‘ you are not very entertaining.* 
sternly at the woman who huppened at this The girl looked up suddenly at her father with 
moment to come bustling in with the tray. searching eyes. ‘I am trying to think,’ suid she, 

‘Do you hear, Mrs Gilkes? You brought ‘why John does not write.’ 
me the letters this morning. Any for Miss Her lather made no answer. But lie frowned, 
Jessie?* and fidgeted in his chair, and plainly showed that 

The severe tone in which he questioned her there was little entertainment, in his opinion, to 
appeared to flurry Mrs Gilkes, for she answered be got out of that subject. He even made more 
in a stammering manner : ‘ Letters ? I gave than one effort to rise from his chair, as if with 
them all to you, sir, without so much as glancing the thought of pacing up and down the room ; 
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but lie was too indolent, as well as too gouty There was a trial — it lasted for some days — and, 
and rheumatic, to get upon his feet without in a word, lie was found guilty.’ 
considerable provocation. Jess rubbed her eyes. ‘Guilty?* and slid 

‘Father!’ cried the girl, with a restless look looked about her, as if doubting whether she was 
in her eyes, ‘I must know the meaning of Johns awake. ‘Guilty of what?* 

silence ; I can bear it no longer !’ ‘ Why, you see,’ said Mr Bryce, trying to get 

Mr Bryce’s face became troubled. But it was delicately over the avowal, 1 the case was a serious 
evident that John’s silence was not the cause ; it one — very serious. It had to be dealt with in the 
was Jessie’s impulsive and determined manner. criminal courts. For the accusation brought 
‘Patience, Jess,’ said he, in a conciliatory tone against Upcraft was one of forgery. In fact— 
— ‘patience!* Shall 1 go on ?’ 

‘Patience?’ said the girl, jumping up from her ‘No!’ There was determination in Jessie’s 
chair. ‘I have shown too much patience ! I have tone. What more was there to hear? A look of 
followed your advice. I have waited —waited ! horror settled upon her face. Her lather bent 
I ought to have followed my own instinct long his head and wisely remained silent, 
ago. I hope it is not yet too late.* ‘He wrote to me — didn't lie?’ Jess presently 

‘ What do you mean V asked in a choking voice. ‘He mast have written! 

‘ I mean,* said the girl, ‘ that when no answer — Where are his letters V 
came to my appeal — not one word of reply to all ■ Still tdlcnt — never even glancing towards her— 
my letters — I should have gone straight to Lon- | Mr Bryce rose slowly from his armchair and 
don. But you dissuaded me. I should have gone , went to his desk under the window. lie unlocked 
and learned what his silence meant ; for i will not a drawer and brought out a packet of letters, 
believe that he is changed towards me, unless he | Jess took them eagerly in both her hands, 
tells me so. A letter from him would not con- , But the sight of John Upcraft’s familiar hand- 
vince me ; nothing would now, except his own , writing was more than she could bear to look 
outspoken confession. 1 | upon unmoved. The letters were unopened — had 

Mr Bryce began to exhibit so much uneasiness, remained unanswered for weeks! What w'uuld 
his eyes wandering from one object in the loom ( lie think of her i The self-questioning brought 
to another, that Jessie must have noticed it, if a Hood of tears. 

she had been less self-absorbed. ‘ These newspapers,* said her father, taking a 

‘ To- morrow, * said Jess, ‘I shall go to town. — bundle from the same drawer, ‘contain an account 
It’s no use trying to dissuade me now',’ she j of the whole case. When you have read them, 
hastened to add, noticing a sudden movement on Jessie, you will have learned all. 5 While still 
her father’s part, as though he w’ere about to j speaking, he hobbled to his armchair and sank 
interrupt her. ‘It’s Saturday ; there will be no ( down. 

school. And if you refuse to give me the money ( The girl was on the point of leaving him. 
for the journey, father, I shall walk !’ | She stopped, with her hand upon the door, and 

Her father looked at her straight for the first j looked back. There w r as suppressed angei in her 
time. She returned his glance, and was surprised | tone, but her eves Hashed at him with puSsion as 
to see no sign of anger, or even opposition. Slu; j she asked: ‘Why did you keep all tlr’a from 
saw something worse— she saw a look of actual j me?’ 

dread. | Mr Bryce looked nervously into his daughter’s 

‘Jess,’ said lie, making a great ellbrt to sleadv j face. ‘Shall J be candid? Well, then! 1 did 
his voice, ‘you can go to London if you like. L j not feel sure of you, Jess, you are so impulsive, 
don’t grudge you the money. But you will do : 1 dreaded -and the dread kept me awake many 
no good, my girl, by going there.* | a night — that if you knew of this business, yon 

Jess was dumfounded. Her father’s answer ( would throw up your situation at Thurrock 
was so unexpected; his changed attitude be- j School. And that, I knew,’ he added, ‘would 
wihlered her. Suddenly she broke out in her , mean ruin — starvation. For am I not poor and 
impulsive way : ‘Something has happened !* She ! afflicted V 

looked about her distractedly, as if for some | By profession, Mr Bryce was a surgeon ; but 
explanation. ‘Something has happened !' she i his ailments— so he told every one — had forced 
repeated. ‘You knew it. You have kept it . him to retire from practice. He had given Jess 
from me !* Jessie spoke in a tone of bitter a good education, however, before retiring : he 

reproach. A burst of anger would have touched had even had her trained for a nurse at the 

her father less keenly. county hospital. lie was poor, as he, had avowed 

He broke out in a weak, pleading voice. ‘ It — wretchedly poor. But Jessie’s earnings at the 
was done for the best -all for the best,’ said lie. village school, and his own slight savings, just 

‘Jessie! you shall know everything, my dear — enabled them to meet the expenses of their 

everything.’ modest home. 

She pressed her hands before her eyes, ‘lie For « moment, after her father had ceased 
cannot be dead?’ She asked the question as speaking, Jess stood looking at him more in pity 
though slowly realising that something even than anger. His want of heart — his unsym- 
worse must have come to pass. pathetic, selfish nature, was well known to her. 

‘Sit down,’ her father insisted. ‘I will tell But she had thought to receive some words of 
you in a few words what has really occurred.’ commiseration. It was inconceivable to her. 

She obeyed ; and leaning her elbows on the He appeared indiHerent, so long os his comforts 
table, with her head between her restless hands, were secure. What this calamity meant for her 
she waited eagerly for him to speak. seemed to give him no concern. .She sat down 

‘John Upcraft got into dilliculties,’ Mr Bryce over the kitchen lire to read the letters. She 
began — ‘ weeks ago. It led to legal proceedings, felt eager to break the seals ; and yet the dread 
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that they would confirm what her father had 
bo reluctantly told her, made her hesitate. She 
could no more believe John Upcraft guilty than 
believe that his love for her had changed. 

In the midst of these thoughts the noise of the 
signal-gun smote faintly upon her ear. To-night, 
she felt a strange fascination for the sound. The 
wretched convicts down in the prison-ships, on 
the banks of the marshlands, had a new interest 
for her. There was one of these men, there could 
be little question, out in the foggy marshlands 
now. She had seen one of them once ; it was 
a year or two ago ; and the whole scene recurred 
to her. The man had been hunted down by 
a company of soldiers, and retaken. They had 

J assed the cottage on their way to the river : 

ess had seen the convict’s face by the light of 
flaring torches as they went by ; and never had 
she forgotten the man’s look, though it had only 
flashed upon her for one moment. 

And this was now John Upcraft’s fate. lie 
was lying in some damp prison-ship, perhaps, 
while she sat thinking — thinking beside this 
warm fire ! 

At this moment there came a continuous 
knocking at the kitchen door. 


THE IMPORTED LIVE-MEAT TRADE. 

In the early days of 1874, a small quantity of 
beef, mutton, and poultry was shipped from 
Canada to England. The consignment was but 
an insignificant one, containing as it did some 
twelve tons in all ; but viewed in the light of 
later developments, the shipment was most im- 
portant, for it ushered in a trade that now 
provide us with one of the most necessary 
elements of our imported food-supply. This 
beef, the pioneer of vast cargoes that were to 
follow, found ready sale at fron* sixpence to 
8evenpence per pound, and leftr a handsome 
margin of profit when the initial cost of three- 
pence per pound, freight, and other expenses were 
paid. 

The news of the success attaching to this 
venture soon became noised abroad, and, from 
dead-meat to live being a perfectly easy and 
natural transition to the commercial mind, the 
September of 1874 saw the arrival of 273 live 
cattle from Canada, a total which was increased 
to 455 before the close of the season. Prior to 
this date, the only foreign market for Canadian 
cattle was the United States, which levied an 
ad-valorem duty of twenty per cent, on every 
beast imported. The British market, however, 
was the better one, and as the freight across the 
Atlantic was about equal to the tax wliiqli had to 
be paid on admissiou to the States, it is small 
wonder that the most sanguine expectations were 
formed as to the possibilities of the trade. 

The first consignment of Canadian cattle brought 
on an average thirty-two pounds per head, and the 
cost of conveyancfe to England amounted to six 
pounds per head — a sum that has now fallen to 
about one-third or one-fourth of that amount 
Canada was not allowed, however, to reap the 


whole benefit of this lucrative business. The 
States began to send cattle also. But at first 
much opposition was experienced. The English 
producers cried out most bitterly against what 
they considered an invasion of their vested in- 
terests. The roast beef of Old England was in 
danger, and, strange to say, the public sentiment 
was for a time aroused against the trade. The 
incalculable benefits which a supply of good beef 
conferred— for experiment proved it to be of the 
best quality — soon overcame the prejudice, and 
the British consumer consoled himself with the 
thought that if his beef was not exactly a home- 
grown product, it was at least killed and dressed 
on English ground. 

The most serious objection made to the trade, 
however, was the danger of contagion to 
English stock ; and to guard against this, the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act was passed 
, in 1877. By this law, all cattle coming from 
a country where disease is known to be, must 
( he slaughtered at the port of landing within 
ten days after they are disembarked. This pro- 
duced some important modifications in the trade, 
for in those days refrigeration was a science that 
was in its earliest infancy, and dead meat could 
only be carried in the winter season. The passing 
of the Act therefore necessitated that all cattle 
sent from sin infected area should be fat and 
, ready for the market. Milch and store beasts 
would thus be comparatively valueless unless they 
were fattened on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The United States were soon scheduled as in- 
fected ; but Canada remained free, and her cattle 
could be sent inland to fairs and markets. In 
1883, trade jealousies made a desperate attempt to 
prove that Canada contained disease. The alle- 
gation, however, was denied, and the most search- 
ing examinations failed to prove that the live 
importations from Canada were other than sound 
in wind and limb. On the 21st November last, 
Canada was also scheduled, one single case sufficing 
to bring this about ; and until the restriction is 
removed, her cattle are subject to the same rigor- 
ous rules as apply to those imported from the 
States. 

Liverpool’s share in the vast traffic that 
supplies the British consumer with much of his 
beet fur exceeds that of any other port, and the 
provisions which her Docks and Harbour Board 
have made for the requirements of the business 
are on the most complete scale. In fact, the 
Mersey cattle-trade is second to none in the 
world ; and it may give some idea of its mag- 
nitude to remark that at the more important of 
its two ‘Jairages,’ the highest record of animals 
slaughtered on a single day is in excess ui eighteen 
hundred. 

There are several vessels among Liverpool’s 
cattle-ffeet that carry with perfect comfort and 
safety a thousand head of cuttle, and the average 
loss per cent, all the yeur round is but one-half, 
or, in other words, one beast out of every two 
hundred dies on shipboard. Cattle-carrying has 
now attained the dignity of a science ; and one 
has but to observe the condition of the bovine 
passengers as they are landed to see how healthy 
is the treatment which they must have received 
during their voyage. 
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On arrival in the Mersey, the cattle-laden performed. The lairages have railway connection 
steamer proceeds, we will suppose, to the Wood- with all the principal lines in the kingdom ; so 
side Cattle-stage, which is on the Cheshire side that the meat passes out of the cooling chamber 
of the river, immediately opposite to Liverpool, into the meat van which is drawn up at the door, 
Here the cattle are landed amid the persuasions, not to be again handled until its finul destination 
vocal and otherwise, of the cattle-men, or ‘bull- is reached. It says much for the despatch with 
pushers/ as the vernacular of the trade denomiu- which the business of this lairage is conducted, 
ates those who have had charge of them during the when it is stated that, during a busy season, meat 
voyage. From the stage they proceed direct into has been placed upon the London market within 
the lairage, where there is stall accommodation — thirty-six hours after the live beasts were landed 
and this is only one of two lairagcs devoted to the from the cattle-ship. At the Woodside Lairage 
American live-meat trade — for 3500 head. Very there is, as we have said, accommodation for 3500 

comfortable, indeed, are the quarters in which the head of cattle, and during a rush there have even 

cattle now find themselves. Their inviting cool- been more than that number patiently awaiting 
ness, the all-pervading sense of cleanliness, com- the mandate of the buyers. There is something 
bined with the suggestiveness of the sweet-smelling impressive in the sight of this vast collection of 
hay, would lure the most refractory of bullocks patient ministers to our wants. We have stated 
to enter, even were the door-posts inscribed in above that they are young bullocks in prime con- 
characters intelligible to tbe bovine understanding dition. Occasionally, however, one sees beasts that 
with the warning, ‘Abandon hope, all ye who bear evidence of having been employed as oxen 

enter here.* frequently are in new districts where horses may 

Each animal is allowed food, bedding, and fresh be scarce. All, however, have attached to their ear 
water ad libitum — advantages of which it takes a metal tag, which bears an identifying number, 
full benefit, thinking but little, as it chews This serves a double purpose, in case of disease, 
the cud of reflection, of the fate now so closely it is possible, by referring to the number, to find 
impending. Perhaps the most striking feature out the port of shipment and the district from 
of this vast collection of live-meat is the indi- which the diseased animal came. The tag is left 
vidual resemblance that obtains between each, attached to the hide when the animal is dead, and 
All are plump, well-fed bullocks, of much the all such labelled hides are admitted to the States 
same height and proportion* ; and each thinks, duty free as liome-raised products. The trans- 
no doubt — if it be given to him to think at all — I atlantie trade in wet hides, however, is not so 
that he has lighted upon good times. So he lias great as it was some years ago. 
undoubtedly, while they last. The trail si tori ness ! Although eighteen hundred is the record of 

of things terrestrial, however, is proverbial, ami 1 beasts slaughtered in a single day at the Woodside 
applies to conditions bovine as well as human. 1 Lairage, the usual number falls much short of 
After a few days spent in this peaceful and quiet this. No doubt, the average weekly number of 
retirement, there enters to the bullocks the buyer, American cattle killed and dressed at the two lair- 
wlio, with the skilled eye of the connoisseur, ages on Liverpool’s vast Dock estate lies 1 ctween 
makes selection of the beasts he requires, lie 0500 and 7000, which gives a total of ovtf* 300,000 
then takes from his pocket a pair of scissors, aiul for the year. 

shears from the hide a small portion of the hair, 1 Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Salisbury, 
so as to leave a bald cross, a circular patch, or a 1 when he becomes apprised of young Arthurs 
triangle, according to the device lie lias adopted death, the line, ‘The uncleanly savours of a 
as his mark. This is the signing of the death- j slaughter-house.* However aptly such an ad- 
warrant. The selected beasts are led out into the ! jective as uncleanly might apply to the slaughter- 
open and penned at the entrance to one of the | houses of Shakespeare’s time, it is by no means 
many slaughter-houses. The end is near now. j applicable to those under discussion. Cleanliness 
A sliding door is pushed back, and one by one the is insisted upon, ami secured. Nothing is wasted, 
beasts are led into tbe shambles. Here, in a few Those portions of the beast that usually come 
moments, all is over; and in as many minutes under the term olTal are all of them carefully 
more, the beast that entered full of life and marketed. Nothing is lost. To say what becomes 
vigour is killed, divided, and dressed ready for of them, however, is a very delicate matter. The 
the market. fatty products undergo an initial clarification 

A party of English tourists were once being j process by being steeped in brine. They are 
shown over a great hog-killing establishment at then, after further preparation, used in the manu- 
Chieago, when an American present boasted, with fneture of margarine and kindred apologies for 
all the complacency of wanton utilitarianism, that butter. The bulk of the fatty matter so used is 
everything relative to the poor hog was used in ' exported to the Continent, whence much of it is 
some way or other. ‘Nothing is wasted,* lie said; j sent hack to England as oleo-margnrine. It need 
‘everything is used save the poor animal’s dying ' not be said that this fatty matter is perfectly 
squeal, and we would use that too, did not' the ' c lean and wholesome ; and if the oleo-mar- 
hog need it to die with.* I garine of which it forms part is sold as aucli, 

The bullock slaughtered in England is not j and not as butter, there can be no reasonable 
allowed this luxury, nor is it necessary — every- j objection to the commodity as an aid in domestic 
thing is swift, sudden, and silent. When the cookery. 

carcase is dressed ready for the market, it is Such are the more salient features of Liver- 
suspended from a line of overhead rails, along pool’s share in the imported live-meat trade, a 
which it can bo run into the cooling chambers, trade which has developed with phenomenal 
In the summer-time, refrigerating rooms have to rapidity. In addition to the enormous number 
be used, and are then in great demand, as will he of live cattle imported into the country, there 
readily imagined from the magnitude of the work must be considered the dead-meat which is 
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brought also. It is only by summing the two 
that we can form any idea of the extent to which 
we are dependent upon lands outside our own 
island cluster to supply us with the most ele- 
mentary necessities of daily life. 


MISS II E L E X. 

By Vivian Brooke. 

Rowdy ! ’Tis no word for it — too genteel by half. 
We were as wicked a set, at our diggin’s, as New 
South Wales could show— no slight thing. If 
the world’s kettle had been set on the boil, we ’d 
have come to the top as prime scum — truth, and 
no lie, mate. Hut amongst us was a man dubbed 
‘the Squire,’ because, though he fared like the 
rest of us, toiled, lived, and dressed just as we 
did, yet there was that in him which stamped 
him as of quite a different breed. Swells out of 
luck are to be found bj T the bushel in Australia ; 
still, I never came upon his double before or 
since. Rumour went that be was a Baronet 
at home in England, but had been forced to 
cut and run ; so he tried New South Wales 
and the gold diggin’s, bent on succeeding. 

I found him at Green Valley Creek when I 
reached it ; we worked not far off each other. 
I can’t say I liked him, though lie was wonder- 
fully quiet and civil spoken, but cold as ice, and 
hard as nails ; a chap who was never tired, and 
who never gave in, but plodded on and on 
towards his own end, whatever that might bo. 
But silent as he was, and selfish, he opened out 
a bit to me, pra’aps because, though I didn’t set 
up either for a swell or a saint, I wasn’t quite 
so bad as the worst in Green Valley Creek. I 
had been respectably brought up, the son of a 
small fwmer in Kent ; but I didn’t go in for 
respectability myself ; it never agreed with me ; 
so I was sent adrift at last with fifty pounds in 
my pocket, and the world before me. There 
was a fresh stampede towards Australia at the 
time, and I joined the general rush and scramble ; 
and, as I say, when I had settled down at my 
claim, ‘the Squire’ and I scraped up a sort of 
friendship. 

He did not live alone ; his daughter was with 
him, though how and when she reached him none 
knew ; she had reached him, and bore her strange 
life as best she might. They dwelt in a small 
shanty in the midst of many pines, a poor 
rough place, far apart from the other lints ; a 
queer frame for such a stately picture of a 
woman — a lady ! with the same superior bearing 
visible in her father. 1M walked that way with 
‘the Squire’ once, and she ran out to meet him. 
The sight of her struck me all of a heap, so 
unexpected in the lonely spot, where there was 
no other company than the bright-winged birds, 
no other sound than the stir of the windy trees. 
She was tall, the colour of wild roses in her 
cheeks, Heaven’s blue in her eyes. Her dress, 
dark and close fitting, had none of the flashy 
ornaments that women such as we take up with 
cram on ; her hair, coiled smooth about her head, 
shone like black satin. 

‘This is one of my — chums, my dear,’ said 
‘the Squire’ with his soft voice and his hard 
smile. 

Since then, I had hung about the log-house 


often, labour ended. I fetched water, got in 
sticks, cleaned boots, or did such odd jobs which 
were not fit for her, and said no word ; but she 
found me out in a brace of shakes, and grew 
used to and was thankful for such help as I 
could give, knowing that I meant no harm, 
though I startled her at first— a great Orson of 
a chap in my rough gear. 

One evening I came on her watching in the 
gloaming. How eerie it was there underneath 
the trees ; the wind soughed through the 
branches, bringing a dash of rain ; a clcduge was 
in the black clouds sweeping across the sky. 

* I am anxious about my father,* she said, 
looking like a tall white lily that somehow had 
been shoved into the wrong pot, and touching my 
big cailh -stained fingers with her fine slim hand. 
‘1 am always anxious about him; though, since 
knowing you, I have not felt so absolutely dis- 
tressed, for 1 am glad to recollect tlmt you are 
within his call. You would stand between him 
and harm, I think.’ 

‘Why, yes, miss ; make your mind easy on 
that score ; ’twould be done with a will.— But 
what harm is like to come, that you need 
flurry?’ 

‘Oh, hut, Mr Straightway?, it is such a hard, 
dreadful life for him.* 

‘And for you, miss !’ 

‘All, but I will not think of myself; that 
would never do,’ she answered quickly ; and going 
indoors, she began to tidy the scrap of a room, 
thus trying to rout her terrors. 

‘Ned!’ she cried, stopping suddenly (her 
father always called me so), ‘ I had such a 
curious dream last night. I dreamed that I went 
down into the little valley beyond tlie wood, 
and there I saw my father lying on the grass 
I sound asleep- so sound that 1 could not wake 
him ; whilst the clusters of wild-flowers sprang 
up so high that they hid him, and 1 heard the 
pines in the distance chanting a solemn kind of 
litany. 1 was crying when I woke.’ 

‘You are too much alone, miss, and grow 
nervous.’ 

‘Perhaps. And then— I am troubled about his 
journey to Goulburn to-morrow, and his taking 
so much value with him.’ 

Goulburn, as I suppose everybody knows, is 
the chief place in the southern gold-mining 
district ; we all went there at times to get our 
gains weighed, or changed, or banked. 

‘My father has been very fortunate lately, has 
he not V she asked. 

‘He has had some good finds, miss; and to- 
day he got hold of two jolly big nuggets.* 

‘I am glad. Will he bring them home this 
evening ?— What *s that?’ and she sprang to the 
door, flinging it wide open, the shine of the lamp 
| behind her. ‘Dearest father I* she cried, ‘is it 
you V But she broke off, alarm in her voice : 
‘Ned! Ned!’ for no father was there, but two 
of the worst of our lot — scamps for whom hemp 
was growing ; the one a blackguard sailor ; the 
other, a smartish, slimy chap, thin, dark, lying. 
His name was Phil Dawlish. 

I remembered now, as I saw him by the flash 
of the light, that he, as well as I, had been near 
when ‘the Squire’ held up the two great nug- 
gets ; and it struck me— I ’m quick at conclusions 
— that both scoundrels had not intended to come 
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up to the house, but were just lurking round — 
What for? 

Miss Helen— I only knew her by her Christian 
name then— faced them steadily, though she had 
called me to her, and asked what they wanted. 

‘Why, nothin* in special, miss,’ stammered 
Dawlish, lifting his ragged straw hat with swell- 
mob politeness, and a leer which made me tingle 
to kick him ; ‘on*y, is the old Boss at home? I 
— I mean your Pa, miss,* he translated. 

‘No,* she replied, holding her head high, to 
show she was not frightened ; but I, being close 
to her, could hear her heart thudding like a 


—she does not know it yet— with me to Goul- 
burn to-morrow, where we shall remain for a 
short time, then go on to Melbourne ; I have 
thoughts of settling there.* 

As he spoke, the little tie of comradeship 
between us shattered : in a moment we were 
sundered as the Poles, so quietly he brushed 
it away. 

‘If you like to step round early in the morn- 
ing and see us off, you can. — Why, my good 
fellow, you look quite down. Well, it is kind 
to be sorry to lose me. We shall meet the 
wagons at the cml of the wood. If those scoun- 


liammer, whilst the blood flamed to her brows ! dnds intend to dog my steps — I agree with you 
under the foul gaze roving over her. ‘Why do 1 their trip to H niton’s is only a ruse — 1 should 
you ask?* ! find your company useful ; also, you could help 

‘.lust this, mum. Will you be so good as tell 1 to carry our few belongings. I paid up my rent 
him that me and my pal *s off to H niton’s Ranch 'to Johnson at the tavern last night; perhaps 
fora short spell, and if he’d like to tramp over \ you’d kindly give him the shanty key? — Why, 


-why, *tis a mighty ’andsome part o’ the country, 
and he } d be welcome, that *s all.* 

‘You must be in a burry to go,* I said, putting 
in my oar, ‘if you’re trudging twenty mile for 
pleasure such a night as this.’ 

‘Oh, we didn’t know as you wos in charge 
here,* with a brutish laugh ; ‘but the walk is our 
lookout; the lady can deliver a civil message, I 
hope ! * 

‘ T will give it/ interposed Miss Helen, ‘as soon 
as my father comes in.’ 

‘Much obleeged, miss ; then theer’s nothin’ 
more to add ; so we’ll toddle. — Good-night, miss/ 
and he flourished his hat again. 

She shut the door upon them, drawing a stout 
bar across it. ‘ Are those the men he works 


Straightway s/ with laughing surprise, ‘has my 
news struck you dumb?* 

I felt as if it bad, as if I were shot through 
and through ; the earth swayed under my feet. 

1 He was condescendingly gratified at my troubled 
state, taking it all to himself ; be was just the 
1 man to do it. 

j ‘You were always an honest fellow, Ned 1 — a 
1 trusty creature ! Be sure that you come to- 
morrow ; my daughter will like to shake hands 
| with you before she leaves;* and lie went on 
i gaily through the rich, thick grass. 

I No rest was mine that night ; evil was in the 
! air. So, as 1 could not sleep, I got up and went 
1 out. Not being a fool — I knew I must keep my 
misery to myself ; but my life was empty ! 
with V she cried, flinging up her hands — ‘Heaven 1 empty ! It held a vacant place that coni' 7 never 
help us ! * | be filled — never again ! never again ! Yon see, I 

1 tried to turn the subject, stirring the fire ' was hard hit, mate, like the donkeys. I stomped 
into a blaze, and pretending to do a lot of tilings, 1 and stormed at myself for a moonigg idiot 
for I didn’t care to leave her. ’Twas my belief What was Miss Helen to me? What could she 
the two blackguards were still hanging about. ' ever have been to me ? — a lumbering, vagabond 
As for their invitation to ‘the Squire/ it was but I chap, not worthy to kiss the dust she trod on. 
a lie invented on the moment. I But I must go back and watch tlie house that 

I was casting round for another job, when she ; covered her for this last night., so I returned to 
stayed me by asking if 1 would go to meet her the ravine. Jn it were many little dells swnrm- 
fatiier. j ing with the wild-flowers of the grand Australian 

‘ But you * spring. Now, in one of these same dells what 

‘Nay; 1 do not mind. The little house is do you think I saw? — a dead man’s face. Yes, 

secure. Why/ with a wistful smile, ‘ I am always ] knew at once that he was dead ; but so easily 
alone from daybreak until dark.* ‘the Squire’ rested on the wet moss, that the 

1 knew it was the fact ; ao, bidding her open to ; song I had heard him singing might still have 
none until she heard me or ‘the Squire* whistle, ! been upon his lips. Raising his head, 1 found 
I started on my errand. I a blow aimed from behind had killed him. He 

Not very far had I to go, for I met him in | had dropped and died at once. His pockety 

that same little ravine of which his daughter had ! turned lining outward, were empty. Snatching 
dreamed ; it skirted the pine-wood. His pick j up his fallen pick, I tore on to the log-house, 
was over his shoulder, his right hand in his ! knowing well whom I should find there — my 
pocket —feeling the nuggets, perhaps. He was long sharp knife was in my belt. I raced round 
singing a song in some foreign lingo, Italian or ! to the back • the little kitchen door was undone; 
Spanisdi. He looked more content than I had ' the fiends in possession had small fear of inter- 
seen him — more at rest., nodding to me in his j ruption. They were in ‘the SquireV bedroom, 

r itronising fashion. After a few stray words, ' making free with some whisky which he had 
related what had happened, advising him to be ! kept in a cupboard. Gold was there also, as I 


on his guard, 

‘Thanks, I will/ he replied, haughtily amused 
at the scamps asking him to pay a visit in their 
company. ‘But I’ve a secret to tell you, Ned/ 
he added. *1 have done with Green Valley 
Creek, and shaken otF its crew. Luck has 
favoured me beyond my hopes ; I can afford to 
turn my back upon it. 1 shall take my daughter 


knew. By their shouts, I fancied they had come 
upon it But I let them be. Where was Miss 
Helen ? 

I found her in the sitting-room, tied in her 
chair, her lips bleeding over her white teeth ; the 
cursed hounds had struck her. ‘There are three 
of them/ she whispered ; ‘ those two who came, 
and another man. They watched for my father, 
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and murdered him— they fcohl me so. — Hark ! 
they are coming. Ned, they have pistols, and 
will shoot you where you stand. Go away this 
instant— only — kill me first ; * and she lifted her 
white pillar of a throat. 

‘Now, my beauty, 1 roared a drunken voice 
through the thin partition, ‘we’re bringin’ you 
a cup o’ whisky to drink our Valths in. Ain’t , 
you longin’ for us to make love to ye? We’ll j 
stow away the rhino first, and then — you shall 
have your turn.’ 

‘Be quiet,’ I whispered back to her, hacking at 
the cords with my knife ; and in a few seconds 
I had her out of the chair, and we dashed out of 
the house together. Seizing her hand to prevent 
her from falling, I guided her as fast as possible 
from the crew who were now following after us 
with curses and howls. Fortunately the demons 
were too drunk to run very fast. A couple of 
bullets whizzed by us, striking the tree-stems 
instead of our heads. In our desperate haste, we 
stumbled and fell more than onci*. over spreading 
roots, but were up again in a moment. 

On and on and on until the last tree was at 
our backs. Then we made for a lane which led 
to Johnson’s tavern, leaving the yells faint in 
the distance ; there we stopped, and there she 
told her tale. 

News spreads quickly at the diggin’s, and 
Judge Lynch is for immediate action. Before 
noon, the stolen gold — including the two big 1 
nuggets— had been recovered, and a couple of 
figures dangled from an oak by the wayside ; 
whilst the third villain, not guilty of bloodshed, 
shed plenty of his own beneath avenging blows. 
We had a habit of settling matters speedily at 
Green Valley Creek. 

As soon as it was possible, Miss Helen started 
for Melbourne, whence she was to set sail for 
England, where she would join her mother’s 
relatives — very heavy swells indeed, I believe. 
And I followed her in secret every incli of the 
way, though she knew it not until I stood by 
her on the deck of the steamer, after 1 had helped 
to stow her boxes safely in the hold. Then I 
blurted out that I hoped she ‘would not be 

of Fended at my coming, but’ And then I 

shut up. 

‘Ned!* she cried, ‘brave Ned! dear, kind, 
good Ned ! There are debts which can never be 
repaid, and I am your debtor always — always, 
Ned ! * and holding out her hands to me, she 
bowed her lovely head upon my big brown fists 
and sobbed. 

‘ Don’t you be a confounded noodle at the last, 
Straiglitways,* I said to myself of myself ; ‘ you ’ve 
pulled the reins in fairly well up to the nresent ; 
pull tight, my man, pull tight and I did. 

‘You are very welcome, Miss Helen’ — J spoke 
with a quiet voice. ‘I wish— I wish — I could 
have been a gentleman for just a little wdiile, so 
that I might have served you better.’ 

‘A gentleman !’ she cried, lifting her face, and 
looking full at me, and then she raised these 
hard fists of mine to her soft lips and kissed 
them. Yes, she kis&ed them- and 1 ! — how was I 
to help it? — the touch of those soft lips broke me 
down smash. Away went all my self-control, 
as if the winds had blown it, and up from my 
heart, like a pent stream bursting its bounds, 
rushed the strong surge of love and adoration, 


which— having broken loose at last— wouldn’t be 
driven back. I can’t remember clearly what I 
said, though I’ve tried— often ; the whirl and 
tempest within me were too much. I didn’t 
plead with her ; no, no — T knew better than that, 
even then in the midst o’ my madness. I didn’t 
dale even to touch her with one of my rough 
fingers, but I think I made her understand some- 
how that my heart and my life had gone out 
to her for evermore. Then I stopped, sudden, 
my chest heaving, my voice choking, my sight 
blinded by a mist that didn’t come from the sea. 
I stopped because of the great start of surprise 
that shook her from head to heel, and because 
of the red colour flooding up to the roots of 
her hair. Yet she was not angry- -nor offended. 
She put out her little hands to me again, meaning 
— I Knew it — both to silence and to comfort me. 
She did not speak- for what could she have 
said ? — what could any stately lady such as she 
have said? — besides, the steamer’s engines were 
puffing, and time was up. She laid her head 
down on my arm a moment, and then left me 
with a rain of pitying tears. 

When the vessel had passed completely out of 
sight, and its long smoke-line had died out from 
the sky, I hurried back to Green Valley Creek, 
and took up my work again — hard work is the 
best friend life has for us, sometimes. 

But T have never forgotten Miss Helen — I 
never shall forget her; and I’ve trudged to the 
old spot often and stood before the empty house. 
And when the sun flamed down behind the pines, 
and the shadows crept longer and longer across 
the grass, I’ve had a fancy that I still could 
see her at the open door — watching for her 
father. 

That *s my story, old chappie ; we ’ve each our 
own, of one sort or another. — Fill up your glass, 
and let’s have a pipe. 


T II K L I T T L K F K K T. 

A MOTH HR’ S VILLAKKLI.E. 

Across the lonely chamber floor, 

And down the passage, tli rough the hall, 

The little feet resound no more ! 

There cometli through the open door 
No merry voice, no laughing call 
Across the lonely chamljcr floor ; 

But where the sunlight flashes o’er 
Gray tapestry and pictured wall, 

The little feet resound no more ! 

Perchance upon a distant shore 
They wander now — no more to fall 
Across the lonely chamber floor. 

Why comes the summer to restore 
Bright hollyhocks and lilies tall ? — 

The little feet resound no more ! 

Alas for Hope’s deceptive lore ! 

Her words are desolation all ; 

Across the lonely chamber floor 
The little feet resound no more ! 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
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WHY BANKS FAIL. 

The recent series of banking failures in Australia 
is beyond doubt one of the most grievous finan- 
cial calamities on record, and a severe blow to 
the prospects of the great colonies affected by 
it. In the course of a few months we have seen 
more than a dozen banks — amongst them some 
of the leading financial institutions in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland — obliged to 
suspend payments ; banks possessing an aggregate 
of over eight million pounds of paid-up capital, 
and owing to the public in the colonies and at 
home about seventy million pounds in deposits. 
This is a disaster as to the magnitude of which 
there can be no question, and the widespread con- 
sequences of which must be felt for a long time 
to come. We may hope, however, that in the 
end the losses involved may be much less than 
would appear to be threatened by the wholesale 
nature of the breakdown. If time be granted, 
reconstruction or, if necessary, liquidation may 
prove that many if not most of these banks have 
twenty shillings in the pound, and something 
over, for all their liabilities ; but this is for the 
future to show. In the meantime it would be a 
pity if the calamity were taken to be a mysterious 
dispensation, instead of an object-lesson as easily 
grasped as it is instructive. 

Of all great trades, banking is one of the 
simplest in the principles that regulate it. The 
intricacy and multiplicity of detail involved in 
the administration of a large bank in modern 
times does not at all affect the great rules which, 
if kept in mind, will ensure safety. Prudence ami 
common -sense, as well as shrewdness, judgment, 
and decision, may be said to sum up the whole 
mystery of bank -management ; a high degree of 
skill is not always demanded, whilst a bold and 
enterprising spirit may be out of place. Yet our 
own time has furnished many instances in which 
the most ordinary precautions have been neg- 
lected, and well-understood conditions of security 
have been ignored, with the most ruinous results. 
No species of commercial failure may be avoided 


with more certainty ; nor is there any that is 
fraught with more serious trouble to tbe com- 
munity at large. This is a good reason for 
studying the lessons of such events, and reiterat- 
ing the plain principles which should suffice to 
obviate them. 

The development of the crisis in Australia has 
been accompanied by a panic of the worst kind, 
carried to a degree of madness unusual even at 
such periods, and the whole brunt of it has fallen 
upon the banks. It may therefore appear suffi- 
cient to some to affirm that these wholesale sus- 
pensions are in no way due to the wise or unwise 
policy followed, inasmuch as no bank could stand 
under sucli a violent and unforeseen attack. 
Although there is not only plausibility but a 
certain amount of truth in this plea, it is by no 
means the whole truth. For we have to inquire, 
first of all, how the crisis originated, and whether 
the banks themselves have had any share in 
bringing it about. In our own country we have 
only too good reason to understand what may 
be called tbe natural history of a commercial 
crisis. During the last seventy years, financial 
convulsions have recurred with great frequency, 
and the course of events has on each occasion 
been almost invariably the same. There comes, 
first of all, a period of unwonted prosperity, 

| during which prices rise, trade expands, savings 
accumulate, and the supply of floating capital 
available for investment is more than usually 
plentiful. The cheapness or the abundance of 
money seeking fresh outlets paves the way to new 
enterprises and projects. An investing or specu- 
lative mania ensues, by which the abundant 
supply of available capital is speedily exhausted 
and turned into a scarcity. When this point is 
reached, reaction is at hand ; prices fall, credit 
collapses, and all that has been unsound and 
factitious in the previous inflation is disclosed. 
Before this process has gone very far, it becomes 
intensified by alarm or panic, assuming the shape 
of an overwhelming demand for actual cosh, the 
possession of which is rendered an imperative 
necessity, both for merchants who have oblige- 
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tions constantly falling due, and for bankers who 
owe to their depositors large sums that are liable 
to be asked for, in coin or some form of legal 
tender, at any moment. This is the final stage 
of the crisis, attended by the bankruptcy and 
ruin of those who have not in due time made 
ample provision against its dangers. 

Commercial crises may sometimes pass without 
any considerable banking failures ; but whenever 
they arrive, it may be taken for granted that 
many banks suffer severely, and that not a few 
of them have contributed to the inflation of busi- 
ness by the undue facilities which they have 
afforded in the time of excitement. Banks can 
do much both to check and to foster the mania. 
By refusing to extend credit unduly, or to 
advance on shares of speculative concerns, they 
can effectually discourage over-trading and 
gambling ; on the other hand, should they catch 
the fever themselves, they may enlarge the mis- 
chief indefinitely. In countries like our own, 
where the credit system is highly developed, 
banks are the reservoirs in which the floating 
capital of the country is stored, and it is from 
them the supply must be drawn for any great 
extension of trade, whether legitimate or other- 
wise. 

One risk which besets all trades is peculiarly 
dangerous to banking — the risk arising from 
eager competition. A community may have too 
many banks, for a number in excess of real wants 
must lead to the too ready acceptance of question- 
able business. It is not only possible for banks 
to foster over- trading in others ; sometimes they 
themselves sail much too near the wind, and 
crowd on every inch of canvas. Jn the stress of 
competition, moreover, it is too frequently for- 
gottenrthat the banks have common interests, 
which can only be properly safeguarded by 
mutual agreement and combination. Australia 
is decidedly over-banked. Not only is the 
number of banks excessive, but the deposits 
entrusted to tlicir keeping at high rates of 
interest appear to be larger than can as yet 
be profitably employed in the development of 
legitimate enterprise. ‘Raw haste, half-sister to 
delay^ has been the characteristic of trade in 
the Australasian colonies for some years past, 
and we fear it is not too much to say that it 
has appeared also in the financial policy of 
the colonial Governments. The latter nave not 
entirely escaped the discredit involved in recent 
events. During the last ten years, particularly 
in the amount of their borrowings for public 
works and other objects, they have outrun even 
the rapid growth of colonial resources, and there- 
by indicted damage, which it may be confidently 
hoped is merely temporary, upon their own 
credit. 

The special feature of the Australian trouble 
has yet to be mentioned. The speculative mania, 
the collapse of which we are now witnessing, 
spent its chief energy upon landed property. It 
was a ‘ land-boom ;* real estate in its various 
forms was the security upon which the funds of 
the banks were largely advanced, and it is that 
in which they are now locked up. This, of 
course, is against all the recognised rules of sound 
hanking. It may be considered an accepted 
axiom that real estate is not a* proper ‘ banking 


security, * because not readily convertible into 
cash, and that no bank can safely advance upon 
it except to a most limited and carefully guarded 
extent. The National Banks in the United States, 
for example, are actually forbidden by law to lend 
on real property, the only case in which they 
are permitted to deal with it being where they 
receive it as collateral security for the repayment 
of a bad or doubtful debt. All these considera- 
tions were probably familiar enough to the 
directors of the colonial banks, but^it lias long 
been their practice to advance on mortgages of all 
descriptions. They held great masses of deposits 
at interest, and if they were to earn a dividend, 
had to find profitable employment for the super- 
abundant means which were constantly reaching 
their hands— a task the difficulty of which was 
much aggravated in recent years by the depres- 
sion which narrowed the field of legitimate bank- 
ing business. The obvious remedy was, instead 
of extending their sphere of operations, to reduce 
their rates of interest on deposits to such a 
point as would attract no more than could be 
profitably and legitimately used, and also to 
provide against the deposits held on ‘demand* 
or at short dates an ample provision of ready 
cash and securities of the most ‘liquid* descrip- 
tion. 

There is another cause of peril to the solvency 
of banks which has played a fatal part in most of 
the great bank failures that have taken place in 
our own country within living memory — namely, 
the absorption of an undue proportion of a bank’s 
resources by a few overgrown accounts. The 
temptation of large accounts, easy to manipulate, 
but disproportioned to the means of the bank, 
has over and over again been the immediate cause 
of insolvency, and in too many instances has led 
to the falsification of balance sheets and to other 
forms of fraud. We have had painful occasion 
recently, in the deplorable case of the Liberator 
Building Society, to observe that it is not only 
banks that are liable to fall into this dangerous 
snare. The story of the collapse of the AVestcrn 
Bank of Scotland in 1857 is a typical example ; 
four great firms alone, at the time of their insol- 
vency, owing the bank nearly two million pounds, 
although the whole capital of the latter was only 
a million and a half. In the case of the North- 
umberland and Durham District Bank, which 
also failed in 1857, and which had a capital of 
about six hundred thousand pounds, there was one 
company amongst its debtors, the Derwent Iron 
Company, which owed the bank £047,000 — a 
circumstance which found a Bomewhat sinister 
explanation in the fact that the managing director, 
who was the moving spirit of the whole bank, 
was also largely interested in the Derwent Iron 
Company. It was the same kind of error, aggra- 
vated by fraudulent and criminal dealing, that 
appeared in the ruinous breakdown of the City 
of Glasgow Bank in 1878. So well understood 
has this risk of bank administration become, that 
in the United States it is guarded against by a 
statute which prohibits a bank from lending to 
any one individual, corporation, or firm an 
amount exceeding a tenth of the bank’s paid-up 
capital. Whether the affairs of any of the 
Australian banks have been complicated by 
mismanagement of this kind has not yet been 
shown, but it will be a matter both for surprise 
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and congratulation if they have entirely escaped 
it. 

In one respect the calamity which has just 
befallen the colonial banks is a striking and most 
necessary lesson to bankers everywhere, for it 
puts in a very clear light the obvious principle 
that where great deposit liabilities exist, the first 
condition of safety is the provision of a propor- 
tionate cash reserve, usually estimated at one- 
third of the liabilities. To avoid the expense of 
such a resdfcve, and to employ resources closely, 
will no doubt swell the dividends of a bank ; but 
at the same time such a policy endangers the 
stability of the entire fabric. And this is espe- 
cially a word of caution to British bankers, for the 
disproportion between their deposit liabilities and 
tlieir cash reserve is enormous, and has vastly | 
increased during the last quarter of a century. In 
banking administration, the first and last consid- 
eration should be safety . ‘Slow and sure* may 
be a disagreeable motto in our impatient haste to 
be rich ; but it is the only trustworthy counsel 
in building up a great banking business that is 
meant to be solid and lasting. 

T1IE BURDEN OE ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXVIII. — ‘ THE PLAY’S THE THING !* 

Isabel speedily provided herself with a constant 
chaperon, by having one of her Aged to stay with 
her week by week. But the Aged did not give 
her so much countenance as her father’s presence 
had given her to invite Ainsworth to tOte-ii-tcte 
visits. Yet, as it happened, that mattered little ; 
for Ainsworth was sitting very close to his desk 
to manufacture his play — his stake fur success — 
and was little inclined to tear himself from it 
even to see and to speak to her who was the 
remote hope of his heart. 

Ainsworth had been for months hard at work 
on the play. Soon after the departure of ‘the 
chief,* Alexander joined him as an active co- 
adjutor, while he lodged in the same house, in 
the second- lloor back. He did not help to 
construct the drama or to write it, but he lis- 
tened with ilattering attention to the reading of 
scenes, and went forth into the byways of jour- 
nalism and talked about them ; and his acquaint- 
ance was, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, 
‘extensive and peculiar/ There was not a news- 
paper office, big or little, between Charing Cross 
and Ludgatc Hill but he was on some kind of 
speakin" terms with ; lie knew the men who 
wrote the paragraphs everywhere about every- 
thing ; and he exchanged salutations with the 
frequenters of all the bars of the Strand and 
Fleet Street. So it came about that such greet- 
ings and expositions as these often passed when 
he showed himself in one of his favourite 
haunts. 

‘ Well, Alexander, how goes the play V 

‘The play! What pluy V said Alexander, 
affecting absence of mind. 

‘Your friend Ainsworth’s play! the master- 
piece I* 

‘The play of Mr Ainsworth,* Baid Alexander 
portentously, ‘is not to be lightly spoken of. It 
goes exceedingly well ; and it will take the wind 


out of the sails of one or two writers who believe 
themselves dramatists. The Great Panjandrum 
is, d believe, smelling after it ; but he buys a 
play only to put it in a chest to grow mouldy 
and out of date. Mr Ainsworth and I under- 
stand business better than have dealings with the 
Panjandrum. 1 

It was not unlikely that Alexander himself was 
responsible for one or two of the paragraphs 
which appeared, for Ainsworth had turned him 
on to assist him in ‘doing* the theatres, and 
had found that, with a little editing, his stuff 
passed as tolerable work-a-day journalism ; and 
at the same time he had found him occupation 
as a purveyor of gossip on one or two journals 
— notably on that Lancashire journal whose staff 
he had once himself adorned. Certain (not all) 
of the paragraphs caught Ainsworth’s eye, and 
he was very wroth. 

‘This must be from your gossip, Alexander!* 
he said. ‘And I wanted the whole thing kept 
secret/ 

‘But, Ainsworth,* said Alexander, ‘the way to 
get your play forward is, first, to get it talked 
about. I flatter myself I have worked that very 
well. I am proud of the result.* 

‘I am not!* said Ainsworth. ‘It may seem 
ungrateful in me, Alexander ; but I am not. 
And I beg of you that you will henceforward 
say nothing at all about it ; or, if you must say 
something, since you have begun, say something 
that will put people off the scent. Understand, 
please, my dear fellow, that I want the time and 
the place of its production — if it ever is pro- 
duced — anil its author’s name kept secret. Don’t 
be offended with me ; but I have my good 
reasons.* 

‘ My dear Ainsworth,* said Alexander, ‘ I know 
them. You have not, if 1 may say so, Ifcu your 
llamc under a bushel!* And he shook with 
laughter at his joke. 

‘What do you mean?* said Ainsworth, scarce 
knowing whether to be angry or u>hamcd. 

‘My dear Ainsworth,* said Alexander, ‘you 
know wliat I mean very well. I do not wonder 
at it. I only wonder that, after seeing her and 
knowing her, any man could take the smallest 
degree of interest in another woman. . . What 
says Tennyson ? “ A daughter of the gods ! 

divinely tall, and most divinely fair!** Even 
the miserable individual before you is subject to 
her fascination. — But do not be alarmed, my dear 
Ainsworth. 1 have no pretension to have engaged 
anything but her most friendly regard. 1 pay 
my homage from afar otl, and beat upon my 
breast. I am not worthy of her ; indeed, I am 
by no means certain that you are — or that any 
man is/ 

‘ I thank you for that last clause, Alexander/ 
said Ainsworth : ‘it soothes my vanity.* 

‘And, let me take the liberty of telling yon, 
Ainsworth,* said Alexander, brimming over with 
his subject, ‘that you have an immense amount) 
of absurd vanity. — I venture to think,’ lie con- 
tinued, with heavy emphasis, ‘that I know a 
good deal of women ; and I mean and I say 
that you do not understand Miss Raynor. You 
are vain enough to wish to get to her level of 
wealth by your play ; and you do not understand 
that she is the kind of woman that thinks noth* 
ing of fortune ! — you do not understand it* Aina- 
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worth ! — that if she were fond of a man she would 
follow him to the end of the world, though he 
had not a penny to bless himself with, and* she 
would pour out all she had upon him with gener- 
ous profusion.’ 

4 1 do not understand that?’ exclaimed Ains- 
worth. 4 1 understand that only too well ! That 
is why I stick to my play and hold my tongue ; 
because I would not take advantage of her gener- 
osity. I will not be thought by any one to be 
a fortune-hunter. I shall go through with the 
play.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Alexander. 4 1 knew you 
were an obstinate mule. Lancastrian and Scotch 
make a bad cross,’ said he meditatively. 

There was one man of consequence who was 
moved by the paragraphs as to the new play. 
The manager of the Variety Theatre —himself 
an actor — was in desperate plight. For some 
time he had touched nothing that had paid him ; 
he had lost faith in the established playwrights, 
and publicly sneered at them, and he had a great 
mind to try a bold — it seemed to his theatrical 
acquaintance a reckless — experiment : to produce 
a new play by a new writer ! He had heard of 
this young man, Ainsworth, and he knew he was 
generally thought well of as a dramatic critic ; 
he was aware — he had frequently proved it by 
example —that it was seldom a critic of the drama 
could write a play, but yet it was not conclusively 
proved that a critic could not; so one day he 
sat down in his room at the theatre and scribbled 
a note to Ainsworth : 

4 Dear Sir — I have seen it mentioned that you 
are writing a play. You are acquainted with the 
requirements of this theatre. If you think your 
play is at all likely to suit my requirements, send 
it to mft (type-written) when it is finished and I 
will read it’ 

4 Hooray !’ cried Ainsworth when he read the 
note. ‘Of course lie promises nothing, and I 
know the chief requirement of his theatre is that 
a play should contain a part for him. — I think 
mine contains that, Alexander ; and after all, it 
is an immense deal to get a spontaneous offer 
even to read it ! * 

‘And yet,’ said. Alexander triumphantly, ‘you 
entertained the opinion that my gossip was 
nothing but pernicious l* 

CHAPTER XXIX.— RUMOURS OF EVIL. 

It happened that on a certain evening at this ( 
time — while the two aspirants to her hand were | 
both striving their utmost, in their own way and j 
without her knowledge, to win her worthily — it 
happened that Isabel was invited to a political 
dinner at her uncle’s. The dinner was going to J 
be, her aunt told her, a very important affair — i 
something in which the fate oi narth's or of | 
ministries was involved ; for the Suffields were j 
now very important people. They were going on : 
from strength to strength in the way determined 
by Mrs Suffield. 

The dinner-party, was large, so that the con- 
versation between any pair was little likely to 
be attended to and taken up by the whole table : 
there was something of the privacy of a crowd 
about it. Lord Clitheroe had taken Isabel down 
[ to dinner, and presently — they had a frank and 


friendly regard for each other— he began to speak 
of a matter that arrested her attention. 

‘It is lucky,’ said he, ‘that I was asked to j 
take you down, Miss Raynor, for I wanted very 
much to talk to you ; and it will be so mucfi 
easier to talk now than afterwards, when people 
are dodging about, and in and out of the drawing- 
rooms. Don’t, please, look startled or indignant 
with anything I may say : we don’t want to 
attract notice or inquiry.’ 

‘ It should be something very interesting and 
piquant that you have to say,’ observed Isabel, 
‘judging from your introduction. 1 

4 It is more than interesting,’ said he seriously : 

4 it is of the greatest consequence. Do you ever, 
may I ask, hear from your cousin George?’ 

4 No,’ answered Isabel with a blush, 4 1 don’t/ 

‘Well/ continued Clitheroe, 4 1 have learned, 
quite in a private way, that lie is concerned in 
very risky cotton speculations.’ 

‘ I know nothing about such things, of course,’ 
said Isabel ; 4 but do you think that is likely to 
be true V 

‘I know it is true,’ answered he. ‘The fact 
is, between ourselves, I have seen evidence of it 
with my own eyes. You know — or you may not 
know — that I am partner in the Lancashire bank 
which takes charge of the Suffield money, and 
I have seen large cheques and acceptances which 
leave no doubt that he is engaged in risky cotton 
speculation with one or two very doubtful for- 
eigners. You will understand I am telling yoii 
this quite in confidence. Perhaps all the danger 
of it does not strike you ; but he has no busi- 
ness to be engaged in speculation at all, and that 
particular kind of speculation is likelv to be most 
ruinous, especially to a man who cannot give all 
his attention to it. It is even possible — if he 
goes on — that he may in a short time ruin his 
proper business and ruin his father along with it/ 

Isabel looked at him shrewdly, and he blushed 
under her look. 

‘Do not, please, misunderstand me,* said he. 

4 1 am not anxious on my own account. I would 
nmrry Phemy whatever happened — though I have 
no doubt I would have trouble with my people. 

I am anxious on George’s account, whom I like 
— he is a very good fellow, though a little too 
strongly convinced of the accuracy of his own 
judgment — and on Mr Suflield’s account, who 
is the best man in the world. I would speak 
to George myself about it, except that I am atraid 
of being misunderstood ; and of course it would 
not be fair to speak to Mr Suffield. That ’s why 
I have spoken in confidence to you/ 

‘You think I should speak to him, or write to 
him about it V 

‘I know,’ said Clitheroe, ‘lie thinks more of 
your opinion than of that of any one else in the 
world/ 

Isabel did not answer. She went home veiy 
soon, and entered her drawing-room. 

‘ Don’t go to bed just yet/ she said to the maid 
who had admitted her and who turned up the 
light ; 4 1 should like you to run to the pillar- 
post with a letter in a few minutes. You won’t 
mind, will you V 

She sat down at once to her writing-table to 
compose a letter to George. She found it a mow 
difficult task than she had anticipated : to avoid 
appearing too warmly interested in him, and yet 
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be cousinly, affectionate, and frank ; to express the 
fear that he was embarked in dangerous specu- 
lations, and yet not stir in him resentment and 
suspicion. She accomplished it, however, with 
tolerable satisfaction, and sent it to the post by 
her maid. But still she sat at her writing-table 
— sat witli her chin in her hand, and the lace 
of her sleeve falling away, like foam of the sea, 
from her white, rounded arm. She was thinking 
closely, thinking of that matter which had occu- 
pied her ever since Lord Clitlieroe had said that 
George’s present course might end in her uncle’s 
ruin. It had come on her at once like an inspira- 
tion — with the joy as well as the suddenness of 
an inspiration- -that if that should happen, there 
was one clear thing for her to do. She would 
transfer to them the fortune which Uncle Harry 
had left her, and she herself would turn to again 
and earn a living for herself and her father ; her 
Aged need not suffer, for there were many 
friends ready to help her to maintain them as 
they were. What should she do? — return to 
school-teaching? She was not fond of teaching. 
Alan Ainsworth had once told her she ought to 
be a novelist. Who knew ? Perhaps she might 
become a novelist, or, at any rate, a writer of 
some sort. From that she fell to thinking of 
Ainsworth, and then of George ; and so she went 
to bed. 

Next day there came in a singular fashion a 
suggestive indication that Lord Clitheroe’s sus- 
picions of George’s speculation were not astray, 
and that even George’s father was somewhat 
troubled in liis mind concerning his son. 

A question had arisen respecting our adminis- 
tration of a certain part of India ; and there was 
expected a debate in the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs. Su (field was to have spoken, 
but at the last moment failed to rise, and his 
friends were disposed to chaff him for his back- 
wardness. 

‘To tell you the absolute truth, my lad,’ said 
Suffield to Lord Clitlieroe, as they walked out 
to their carriage, lie leaning on Clitheroe’s arm, 
while Isabel walked immediately in front of them, 
and so overheard his words : ‘ 1 went into the 
smoking-room for a whiff, and there was a man — 
one of the Liverpool members — saying that there 
are still strong suspicions down there that some 
person is trying on a “corner” in cotton, a foreign 
creature called Gorgonio — do you know him?’ 

‘ I ? No ! ’ answered Clitlieroe. 

‘I thought you gave a start when I named him. 
George knows him, though — we met him in the 
summer in Douglas— and I wondered, if there is 
a “corner” likely to be on and he knows of it, 
why he hasn’t told me. And if he doesn’t know, 
he ought to know, to lay in enough cotton in 
time ; for about th’ end of th’ last “corner” prices 
went up, so that I couldn’t afford to buy, and had 
to put the mills on half-time.’ 

‘ Why don’t you write to George about it, Mr 
Suffielu ?* oskeu Clitlieroe. 

‘Well, I did write to him a month or so ago, 
when that article of M‘Fie’s appeared. And his 
answer was pretty much “Stuff and nonsense!” 
I don’t like to write again in a worrying way ; 
because, you see, he ’s young, and if you want a 
young horse to go well, you mustn’t tew at the 
reins. But that bothered me, and I couldn’t 
think of my speech. It was like a bit of grit got 


into the delicate machinery of my brain, and it 
wouldn’t let my speech unwind. I think I ’ll go 
dovfa and see George : that ’ll be best.’ 

To Isabel, who was present, that seemed evi- 
dence of far stronger quality than it really was 
that the ruin of her uncle was imminent. ‘ Poor 
uncle!’ she said to herself. ‘To lose all that 
himself and aunt worked so hard and for so 
many years to get together ! Dear, dear uncle ! 
Oh, how glad I am ! — how I thank God !— that I 
am able to do something for you !* 

She wrought upon herself such a vivid impres- 
sion that the voluntary surrender of her wealth 
was near and actual, that, when she reached 
home, she sat down by her drawing-room fire 
and considered the details : her father must be 
removed from his present retreat — her heart sank 
a little — and she must give up her pleasant home. 
In short, as the details rose before her, the 
surrender, though sweet and ungrudged, was 
painful. Was that strange? She was a good, 
generous girl, but she was quite human ; and she 
had enjoyed the advantages of wealth for so short 
a time, that its novelty and attractiveness had not 
worn off. It is easy to commend the simple joys 
of hard work and contented poverty ; and the 
wealthy man or woman who has worn himself or 
herself out with the cares of this world and 
wearied his or her appetites with their indul- 
gence, may think with longing of rest from care 
in a little cosy parlour with a supper of bread and 
cheese. It is even easy to endure poverty with 
cheerfulness when you have never known aught 
else. But when you have known hard, thankless 
work, and eaten of poverty till its grit has set 
your teeth on edge, and then have passed away 
from them both— why, then it is a very gainful 
prospect to surrender leisure and wcaPh when 
you have but tasted how sweet they cHfe — how 
1 good for food,’ how 1 pleasant to the eyes,* and 
how much ‘ to be desired to make one wise.’ 

She looked round the room in which she sat 
She liked it : it was comfortable, luxurious, and 
rich ; it pleased her eye and her artistic taste, 
and it satisfied her fancy. She had got it all 
together herself ; there was not a thing around 
her that she had not taken pains to choose, to 
discover, and to acquire. Everything— even the 
cushion against which her back rested — had a 
little history of its own. Must she give all these 
little things up, which had become like outlying 
fringes, tassels, and ornaments of her life ? And 
these curious ornaments of rare Indian and 
Chinese workmanship in gold and gems which 
belonged to Uncle Harry, and which now adorned 
her neck and arms — must they be surrendered ? 

Was it strange that the expectation of losing 
all these things should cause her a pang? Was 
it not, indeed, right that it should, and yet that 
she should not hesitate, even in thought, in her 
intenlidh of surrendering them? She said to 
herself steadily, ‘They must go!’ not once did 
she murmur, ‘Can I not keep them?’ The 
passion of sacrifice was upon her, and its pain 
only made it the more worthy and pleasing. At 
the same time its pleasure was enhanced bv the 
thought that if she were once stripped of her 
wealth, Alan Ainsworth would cease to hold aloof 
from her, as he had persistently done of late — he 
had even excused himself from attending her 
uncle’s House of Commons function, thougn she 



had herself asked him — and might come to her 
with the magic glow of love on his cheek, take 
her hand and sayj 4 1 need you now !’ 

She went and sat down at her writing-table, 
and moved by this ferment of thought and feeling, 
took from a drawer that journal of her uncle’s 
which was his last bequest, ami in which she 
frequently read. She opened the book at random 
now and prepared to read. But she paused, with 
her finger in the place, and thought how strange 
are the turns of circumstance, how unaccountable 
that element of surprise in life which men call 
‘The Irony of Fate !’ Why, for instance, should 
it have so fallen out, first, that Uncle Harry’s 
wealth should have come to her, and then that 
she should have to give it up after a few months’ 
possession ? 

Thinking thus, she happened to fling the hoard 
of the book back to open it again. The board 
thus flung aside showed something she had never 
noticed before : that upon its inner side was a 
flap or pocket. She thrust in thumb and linger, 
and, to her surprise, drew out a sheet of note- 
paper — a few sentences of a letter which Uncle 
Harry had begun and addressed to herself. She 
read all the sentences again and again, but these 
stuck to her memory : 4 It would please me much, 
if you can see your way, that you should marry 
George, as he and his father desire. He is a 
worthy young man, but obstinate and over-confi- 
dent, and there is no woman can help him and 
guide him better than you/ 

Coining at that juncture, the words struck 
Isabel strangely and solemnly — almost like a 
message from the tomb. 


OCEAN CURRENTS. 

<• • 

Ocean Currents exercise a very important influ- 
ence not only on climate but also on commerce. 
The seas join the nations they divide, and the 
sailing-ship navigator’s principal aim when remote 
from the land is to proceed along that much- 
desired track where a fair wind and a favourable 
current will probably be experienced. Ancient 
mariners who shuddered at the stormy sea were 
in blissful ignorance of the continual interchange 
that is imperceptibly yet surely taking place 
between the ice-bearing waters of the inhospitable 
regions adjacent to either Pole and the warmer 
waters which sparkle beneath the life-giving rays 
of a vertical sun. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that the compass needle was uncertain and the 
chronometer unknown, hardy pioneers, on an un- 
known sea stretching westward for many a weary 
league, were not slow to perceive the insidious 
circulation of those currents of old ocean which 
traverse the North Atlantic like rivers of varying 
breadth, depth, length, and velocity. Columbus 
described the equatorial drift from east to west, 
and hazarded a crude conjecture as to its origin. 
A light wrought-iron utensil had been discov- 
ered among the natives of Guadeloupe, and he 
inferred that perchance this ocean waif might 
be of European fashioning, and obtained from 
some abandoned ship which the westerly motion 
of the tropical sea-surface had brought in all 
her loneliness from the far-distant shores of 
the Iberian Peninsula. Washington Irving has 
appositely remarked that if Columbus had but 



steered to the westward, his tiny caravel would 
have entered the relatively warm water of 
that storm-breeder the Gulf Stream, and thus 
have been gradually drifted to Florida, or even 
to the northward thereof. A Spanish Roman 
Catholic population, instead of a later arriving 
English Protestant one, would in that event have 
made a home in North America. 

Since then, seeds from the West Indies, and 
portions of vessels wrecked on the west coast of 
Africa, arc asserted to have found a final resting- 
place on the Norwegian coast after a devious drift 
around the North Atlantic. The United States 
Hydrographer, Commander Richardson Clover, 
United States Navy, recently received information 
from several sources that a floating island had 
been sighted at sea ; and the track of this nautical 
novelty was clearly indicated on the North Atlan- 
tic Pilot Chart for last November. The British 
steamship Blue Jacket , Captain Freeman, on the 
28tli of July last year, when in 39° 42' N., 64® 
20' W., passed a floating forest covering more than 
a quarter of an acre. This moving mass wae 
visible for a distance of seven miles, and its- 
topmost branches were not less than thirty feet 
above sea-level. It was sighted also from the 
Italian steamer Letimbro on the 8th of August, 
in 39’ 26' N., 65 ' O' W. ; and again by Captain 
Burgess of the British steamship Roman Prince y 
on the 26th of August, in 41’ 49' N., 57 ' 39' W. ; 
and lastly, by Captain Morgan of the British 
steamer Ebro, in 45*’ 29' N., 42 1 39' W. 

Water covers about three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface to an average depth of two or three 
miles, although only a comparatively insignificant 
fraction of this distance from the sea’s surface to- 
the bottom is affected by currents, which are 
almost solely due to the prevailing winds driving 
the uppermost layers of liquid before them. 
Nevertheless, the effects of evaporation, the differ- 
ence of temperature and specific gravity, and our 
planet’s rotation on its axis, must not be alto- 
gether ignored even though their influence bo 
most minute. The wilful wind does not pass 
without friction over the water on which it 
rests, but impinges on the surface of the watery 
waste, and drives it onward as a drilt-current. 
When land, or occasionally another current, is 
approached, the slowly moving surface-water is 
deflected along a line of least resistance, and a 
stream-current is brought into existence. Ilence 
it follows that the configuration of a coast not 
infrequently determines the direction iu which 
a stream -current shall proceed. 

The movements of the sea’s surface and the- 
superincumbent air resemble each other in many 
particulars. Both are fluids subject to the action 
of gravity ; both expand with heat and contract 
with cold. The warmer air and warmer water- 
follow similar indirect courses from the equatorial 
regions towards the Poles, while at the same time- 
cooler air and cooler water are proceeding from 
the polar regions in the direction of the equator. 
Neither the air nor the water, however, flows due 
north or due south ; as the equatorial-seeking 
streams lag behind and deviate to the westward, 
while streams proceeding polewards increase their 
velocity and deviate to the eastward. The effect 
of the earth’s deflecting force is made manifest in 
several other ways. 

In the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, in 
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the torrid zones, a continuous movement of the 
surface-water takes place from east to west. The 
South Atlantic equatorial current divides into 
two at Cape St Roque, the north-east corner 
of Brazil, flows northwards, meets the waters 
impelled by the north-east trade-wind to the 
westward, enters the Caribbean Sea, passes round 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, as the Gulf Stream, 
follows the trend of the east coast of North 
America as far as Newfoundland, whence it 
travels right across the North Atlantic in an 
easterly direction. The Gulf Stream, however, 
does not wash the American coast. A cold 
current comes creeping southward from Baffin 
Bay, and hugs the land closely even as far south 
as the orange groves of Florida. Some deny that 
the Gulf Stream actually extends from the New 
World to the Old ; but their contention seems 
merely a matter of nomenclature, and it is per- 
haps preferable to abide by the time-tried theory 
until more definite information comes to the 
front. As the Gulf Stream nears Europe, it 
widens and becomes fan-shaped. The upper edge 
tends towards Norway ; the central portion moves 
onward to the English Channel and the Bay 
of Biscay ; while the southern edge flows, partly 
along the coasts of Portugal and Africa even to 
the equator, partly to the south-westward, past 
the Canary Islands and the Cape Verdes, reach- 
ing in course of time that portion of the equa- 
torial drift due to the north-east trade-wind, and 
thus completing the circuit of the North Atlantic 
in a direction similar to the hands of a watch. 

The current setting on to the coast of Portugal 
and into the Bay of Biscay is more especially to 
be dreaded when strong westerly winds have 
blown for several days in succession, am l many 
terrible shipwrecks have taken place in the 
vicinity under such conditions. Her Majesty’s 
ship Serpent was totally lost near Cape Villano, 
Spain, on the 10th of November 1890, owing to 
this insidious set on to the land. All on board 
but three perished out of one hundred and 
seventy-six officers and men. Years ago, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company gave definite 
instructions, compelling their commanders to 
give Cape Finisterre a wide berth by keeping 
well to the westward thereof ; and the current is 
carefully laid down on every chart worthy of 
the name, yet several steamships of various lines 
have within the last two or three years met their 
fate on that coast while attempting to round the 
cape too closely in thick weather. 

The Gulf Stream is essentially a warm-water 
current, and therefore of the greatest importance 
from a climatological point of view. It has a 
beneficial effect on the climate of our islands, and 
keeps open the harbours to the extreme north of 
Norway. Dundee whalers have reached the 74th 
parallel on the fourth meridian of east longitude ; 
while at the same time less favoured ports of 
North America were closed by ice even as far 
south as the parallel of Bordeaux. Its course is 
marked out by a deep blue colour, and a well- 
defined ripple is plainly perceptible on the 
margin of tne stream in fine weather. During 
the American Civil War, a blockade runner left 
Wilmington, North Carolina, one dirty night. 
Next morning a Federal cruiser caught sight of 
the law-breaker, and gave chase ; but her captain 
providentially noticed the ripple, kept his ship 


away into the favourable current, and gradually 
left his puzzled pursuer far astern. 

; Mr Everett Hayden, of the American Hydro- 
1 graphic Office, drew up a chart setting forth the 
! wanderings of the schooner IF. L. JVliite , which 
was abandoned by her crew near Delaware Bay 
during the blizzard of the 13th of March 1888, 
and drifted ashore at Iiaskeir Island, Hebrides, 

| on the 23d of January 1889. In this interval 
: she traversed a distance of more than five thou- 
sand miles, and was reported by forty- five ships. 
The Gulf Stream brought her right across tne 
Atlantic ; and several similar instances might 
be quoted. Mr Paul Lange, of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, when off the 
south of Iceland in July 1890, threw over- 
board a bottle containing a letter, which was 
returned to him some months later, having 
been picked up in a fjord of the Lofoden 
Islands. In six and a half months it had drifted 
I eight hundred and ninety miles in a north-east 
direction. There is a rumour that a pair of oil- 
skin trousers picked up on the west coast of 
Greenland helped to determine Dr Nansen’s 
route in his proposed Arctic expedition. This 
driftage is asserted to have come from the ill- 
fated Jeannette , abandoned in Behring Sea while 
under the command of the gallant De Long of 
the United States Navy, who lost his life with 
many of his officers and crew in an attempt to 
' penetrate the icy fastnesses adjacent to the North 
Pole. 

Between the equatorial current due to the 
north-east trade-wind and the similar current 
developed by the south-ea>t trade-wind, there 
exists a complementary current setting from west 
to east. Tins unites with the current coming 
down the north-west coast of Africa, which is 
known as the Guinea Current. Captaiur^A.. Fry, 
in a lecture delivered at Liverpool some months 
since, gave an interesting example of this cur- 
rent, which indicates the importance to seafarers 
of an accurate knowledge of winds and currents. 
A captain took his ship to sea, intending to sail 
| from one port on the west coast of Africa to 
another only nine miles distant The land- 
breeze died away, but was not replaced by the 
expected sea-breeze. Down below the boundary- 
line of sea and sky receded the shore ; and in a 
few hours great depth of water precluded any 
attempt at anchoring. She was swept along by 
the Guinea Current at the rate of five miles an 
hour, and after several days the land hove in 
sight near Badagry. Then Prince’s Island was 
raised, and eventually Cape Lopez. She got the 
south-west monsoon ; and proceeded along the 
equator, turning gradually to the northward and 
eastward, until the port was again reached from 
which she had sailed seven weeks previously. 
Owing to the adverse current, she actually tra- 
versed three thousand miles to no purpose. 

In the South Atlantic, a current sets round 
the Cape of Good Hope in a westerly direction, 
gradually turns northward, and follows the west 
coast of Africa up to about tlie tenth parallel of 
south latitude, where it meets the Guinea Current 
proceeding in the opposite direction. The result- 
ing body of water moves to the westward as the 
South Equatorial Current until the Brazilian 
coast is reached about Cape St Roque, where it 
divides into two portions. 
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One branch makes its way into the Caribbean 
Sea, the other moves down the east coast of South 
America; and after proceeding thus for some 
distance, sends off a stream to the eastward, 
forming in this way a complete whirl of waters, 
as in the North Atlantic, but in an opposite 
direction. The main current continues down 
the coast to Cape Horn, which it either goes 
round or mingles with the Antarctic current 
setting from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which drifts huge masses of ice from the 
southern ice-barrier directly into the track of 
homeward-bound ships. 

Last year, the icebergs in this part were both 
numerous and of exceptional magnitude. The 
first report was received from Captain E. H. 
Andrew, of the Aberdeen sailing-ship Cromdale , 
bound from Australia to London. On the 4th of 
April last year, a large iceberg was seen right 
ahead only just in time to clear it ; and at 
daylight, an hour later, the whole horizon was 
found to be studded with enormous icebergs. 
The largest of them was one thousand feet 
high 1 The Urania , in about the same posi- 
tion, afterwards sailed one hundred and fifty 
miles along solid ice in which no opening could 
be perceived. Captain Hatfield of the Gladys, 
from Iquique to Hamburg, on the 4th of July, 
passed an ice island bearing traces of having at 
some time served as a refuge for a shipwrecked 
crew. A place of shelter appeared to have been 
formed in an icy cave, and five dead bodies of 
men lay near. This barque sailed for four 
successive days between icebergs, and fears for 
her safety precluded a closer search being made. 
No similarly prolific season for southern icebergs 
has been known since 1854. 

An equatorial current about three thousand 
miles Wide moves to the westward in the North 
Pacific. It forms two branches near Formosa ; 
and one of them, called the Kuro Si wo, or Black 
Stream, keeps north-eastward until Japan is 
reached, and then proceeds due east for the coast 
of Oregon. Here it curves, follows the coast 
to the south wiml, eventually turns westward, 
and forms a South Equatorial Current like that 
of the Atlantic. In fact, the Kuro Si wo has 
many points of resemblance to the Gulf Stream. 
Iu the North Pacific, as in the North Atlantic, 
there is an equatorial counter-current about 
three hundred miles wide, setting east between 
the Northern and Southern Equatorial Currents. 
Attention was specially drawn to this fact by 
Captain J. McKirdy, R.N.R., who was wont to 
avail himself thereof, in order to shorten his 
eastern passage, while in command of a steam- 
ship in those waters. The warmer water of 
the Kuro Siwo penetrates the Arctic Ocean hy 
way of Behring Strait. A cold south-seeking 
counter-current hugs the eastern shore of Asia 
after the manner of the Labrador Cufrent, on 
alhe east coast of North America. 

A fl£he circulation of the South Pacific follows 
ered *ame laws as that of the South Atlantic, 
inferreuvater of high southern latitudes sweeps 
be of Eard up the west coast of South America 
some ab north as Arica, where the configuration 
of the froast sends the stream westward. This 
her loneli Current is recognised by its low 
the Iberia&e of sixty degrees Fahrenheit in close 
appositely rexuvsea-surface temperatures of over 


eighty degrees. Thence it proceeds westward, 
and apparently curves gradually south, south- 
east, east, north-east, and north, to complete the 
circulation, although the drift on the western 
side is not so marked as in the other oceans. 
Two good examples of the equatorial drift are 
afforded bv ships left to their fate under its in- 
fluence. The Ada Iredale , bound from Ardrossan 
to California, was abandoned about nineteen 
hundred miles cast of the Marquesas, on the 
15th of October 1876; and was picked up by 
the French cruiser Seignclay, on the 9th of June 
1877, near Tahiti, after a westerly drift of nearly 
two thousand five hundred miles. South of 
Australia runs an easterly current, due to the 
prevalence of north-west and south-west winds. 

North of the equator in the Indian Ocean there 
is not found any well-defined circulation of the 
sea surface-water, for the monsoons and fickle 
breezes produce currents of variable direction 
and strength. South of the equator, however, the 
whirl is somewhat similar to that of the South 
Atlantic, or the South Pacific. The south-east 
trade-wind drives the sea’s surface to the west- 
ward in about 10° S. ; until, near Madagascar, 
it trends southward. There it divides into an 
easterly branch, which closes the circuit by turn- 
ing northward on the west coast of Australia 
until the equatorial current is reached ; and a 
south-westerly branch well known to seamen as 
the Agulhas Current, a warm-water stream, in 
the vicinity of which great changes of sea- 
temperature are experienced and violent storms 
frequent. 

In either hemisphere there is a marked tend- 
ency for interchange between cold polar waters 
and warmer equatorial waters. The discovery- 
ship Fox drifted eleven hundred and ninety-four 
miles down Baffin Bay in two hundred and 
ninety-two days. Sir Edward Parry in his 
attempted sledge-journey to the far north found 
his intentions frustrated by the fact that the ice 
on which he travelled moved bodily to the south- 
ward faster than progress could be made over 
it to the northward. 

Towards the central part of the North Atlantic 
is an area of high barometric readings, light 
winds, and variable currents. Sargasso weed, 
the abode of myriads of small Crustacea, is met 
with there, but not in such extraordinary quan- 
tities as some assert. Vessels abandoned there 
make very little headway in any given direction. 
The American schooners JVyer G. Sargent and 
Fannie E. Wolston were abandoned in a water- 
logged condition in about 35° N., 72° W., on the 
10th of June 1891 and the 15tli of October 1891 
respectively. They drifted eastward merrily in 
the Gulf Stream ; but somehow got into the 
centre of the North Atlantic whirl, and were 
quite recently reported as having been passed 
afloat, but breaking up. The danger to shipping 
from derelict vessels of this nature cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Many other instances might be given of the 
long drifts of derelict ships and bottle-mes- 
sengers ; but sufficient lias been written to illus- 
trate the fact that ocean currents are more 
especially dependent on the action of the prevail- 
ing winds and the configuration of the coasts. 
An accurate knowledge of oceau currents when 
remote from the land is- not so important to 
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steamship navigators as their brethren in sailing- 
ships, yet they may not be utterly neglected 
when safety and a quick passage are deemed 
above all things necessary. 


JOHN UPCRAFT’S CRIME. 

CHAPTER II. — THE SURPRISE. 

The first thought that came into Jessie’s head 
was to call her father ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced her that if her supposition proved 
correct — if the stranger at the gate was the 
hunted convict — he would show him no mercy. 
He would deliver him up to justice, or drive him 
back into the foggy marshlands whence he had 
come. It was even more probable, she thought, 
that he would forbid her to unbolt the door. 
It might be unnatural to think so meanly of her 
own lather ; but his attitude towards her — the 
suppression of facts, that so deeply concerned 
her, for his own selfish ends— justified her 
opinion of him. She was not surprised : his 
conduct had only confirmed her in her estimate 
of his egotistic nature. He had lacked the moral 
courage to apprise her of the trouble that had 
overtaken John Upcraft, lest by so doing he 
might jeopardise his own comfort ! How could 
she hope to win his pity for the desolate or dis- 
tressed ? 

While she still stood there, doubtful how to 
act, the knock was repeated. It was louder, and 
showed signs of impatience. Jess no longer 
hesitated ; she unfastened the door and looked 
out. It was Jim. His face was wild with excite- 
ment, and he was splashed with mud up to the 
eyebrows. He stood in the white mist, which 
he seemed to be breathing, so cold was the night- 
air. The light from the kitchen fire caught him 
where he stood outside, and showed Jess his 
strange appearance. 

‘ What’s the matter?* Jess put her hand upon 
his arm as she spoke, drew him into the kitchen 
and closed the door. The boy snatched off his 
cap and thrust it into his pocket ; then he knelt 
down before the welcome blaze to warm his fat 
red hands. As soon as he could recover enough 
breath to speak, which it took him some etforl 
to accomplish, he gasped : ‘ I ain’t pretending 
now, miss. 1 ain’t a-playing at convicts. It’s 
a real game, this is ! ’ 

For a moment, remembering what Jim’s mother 
had told her, .Jess feared that her promising 
pupil had gone out of his mind— that the sound 
of the signal-gun had done violence to his youth- 
ful understanding. She placed her hand upon 
his curly head, and stroking it soothingly, replied : 
‘ Why, Jim, you must be dreaming ! How could 
your mother trust you out of doors on such a 
f( W night V 

‘Mother don’t know. You’ll not tell her, 
miss ; will you ? I hasn’t been home yet. 1 ’ve 
been out on the marshes, and — and I’ve found 
him ! * While he spoke, the look of wild excite- 
ment came back into his face. This strange 
look, and the still stranger words, set Jessie’s 
heart beating fast 

‘ What can the boy^meun V 

‘It’s true, miss— true as I’m a-kneeling here. 
I’ve found him!* Jim reiterated. ‘And if you 
don’t believe it, why, come alonger me and see 


for yourself! It ain’t very far— down in the 
marshes— just beyond the fust gate. He *s a-lying 
beside the dike— that’s what he’s a-doing— half 
in, half out. He’s a-lying with his face to the 
ground. 1 spoke to him, but he wouldn’t answer. 
Then I got a fright, thinking of a sudden like 
that he was dead. 1 ran away. And seeing the 
light in your window, I ran — I ran.— You won’t 
tell mother, miss, will you V 

The girl made no answer. She stood looking 
down thoughtfully into the boy’s face. Presently 
she spoke : ‘Are you warm now, Jim?’ 

The boy nodded. 

Jess looked still more thoughtful. Do you 
think, Jim,* said she, ‘if I were to go with you, 
that you could find the spot where you saw this 
man V 

‘The convict?’ Jim nodded emphatically. 

‘You’ll never speak — never breathe one word 
of this to any one; will you, Jim?’ whispered 
the girl, looking anxiously over her shoulder 
towards the study door. 

‘ No fear, miss ! They ’d tell mother.’ 

Jess made a sign to the boy to keep still beside 
the hearth ; then she turned the handle of her 
father’s study door and went in. 

Mr Bryce sat reading in his armchair, under 
his shaded lamp. He was smoking his pipe in 
his comfortable way. There was not a line in his 
face that betrayed anxiety about liis daughter’s 
great trouble. The whole affair would appear to 
have gone from his thoughts. 

‘Mrs Gilkes’s boy is here,’ Jessie began. 

‘Well, what does he want?’ said her father, 
with impatience, as he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe. 

‘He has got lost in the fog,’ said Jer <, ‘and 
he ’s frightened — afraid to go home aloge ’ 

‘You are not going to take him, are you V 

‘Yes. Mrs Gilkes will be getting alarmed. 
Besides,’ said Jess, ‘it’s long past the boy’s bed- 
time ; and if he hasn’t caught a chill’ 

‘ The young scamp ! ’ said Mr Bryce. ‘ There — 
take him home. There’s always something amiss. 
I sha’n’t get my supper before midnight I 
know what it will be !* 

Jess did not stop to argue this point She took 
a flask of brandy from her father’s cupboard and 
hastened out of the room. Jim stood near the 
kitchen door, eager to start on the expedition. 

Jess wrapped herself in a thick cloak, and drew 
the hood of it over her head ; then she took 
down an old lantern that stood on the mantel- 
piece — this she lit at the kitchen fire. ‘Now, 
show the way,’ said she. 

Jim raised the latch, and they went out to- 
gether into the fog. A lazy wind still crept up 
from the river, chilly and damp, over the marsh- 
land that lay before them. There was an in- 
describable sense of glimmer in the dense mist* 
as it seemed to Jess, when she became accustomea 
to the darkness. It was like a ghostly dream 
of moonlight. Jim carried the lantern: it cast 
limited rays of light before them. Presently 
Jessie felt the boy’s disengaged hand groping into 
her own. They went forward in silence. Jim 
never showed any sign of hesitation ; he led the 
way across the high-road, and into a bypath at 
the edge of the dike. The stagnant water was 
lit up in flashes from the lantern as the boy 
swung it to and fro. Presently they came to 
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a white gate over the centre of a small arched 
bridge across the dike. Here Jim stopped. 
‘That’s where I saw him,’ he whispered, and Jess 
felt his hand tighten in hers. — ‘There! — t’other 
side of the ditch — down there ! * He swung the 
lantern as he spoke to illuminate the spot in- 
dicated. 

‘ Give me the light/ said the girl. She pushed 
open the gate, and went forward with the lantern 
raised above her head. Jim held back, seized 
with the old fright ; but a word from Jess encour- 
aged him, and he went over the bridge at her side. 
Suddenly she felt the clutch of his fingers on her 
arm ; she looked round, and saw him nointiug 
into the dike. Jess crept to the edge of the bank 
and looked down. The light from the lantern 
fell upon the prostrate figure of a man with his 
face to the ground, as Jess remembered the boy 
to have described him. His clothes were torn 
and slimy ; so were his hands. Jess knelt down 
to lift his head. The boy had seized the lantern 
eagerly, for Ips curiosity had dissipated all fear. 
He directed the light upon the man’s face. 

He was a young man ; and liis face was pos- 
sibly handsome ; but the features were so plas- 
tered with mud that a real mask would scarcely 
have hidden them more effectually. Jess uttered 
a suppressed cry as she raised the head upon her 
arm. No wonder, thought the boy, for surely 
such a dirty face was enough to scare any one. 
Jim also observed, as the girl hastened to lift 
the brandy flask to the man’s lips, that her hand 
shook. 

There was an anxious pause. Jessie’s look 
never went from the mains face while she did 
all in her power to revive him. lie drew a deep 
breath at last, opened liis eyes, and stared blink- 
ingly at the lantern. Presently he raised liis eyes 
to the girl s face : Jim had turned the light full 
upon it ; and instantly the man gave a great 
start and tried to rise to his feet. 

‘John!’ She held him to her in her strong 
young arms. In spite of the marsh mire with 
which he was bespattered from head to foot — in 
spite of the ragged prison garb in which he was 
clothed, Jessie knew him ! It was John Upcraft. 
He had covered his haggard, grimy face with his 
hands, and the white mist was creeping between 
their faces, as if to hide him more completely 
from her eyes. But she knew him, and held 
him closer to her — closer still. It was for him 
that the signal-gun had been firing, for the man 
she loved ! She took his hands caressingly in 
both her own to reassure him, and said: ‘You 
didn’t think that Jhad condemned you V 

He bent his head and made no answer. 

Meanwhile Jim stood before them with open- 
mouthed astonishment, directing the light from 
one face to the other, as if trying to read in each 
a rational explanation. 

Jess found a footing on the slippery bank, and 
helped Upcraft to rise. He shivered with the 
cold. The girl took her cloak from her shoulders 
and threw it over him. ‘Look, John! Do you 
see that light across the marsh?’ said she, sup- 
porting him with her arm. 

‘Yes. But you ,mustn’t give me your 
wrap* 

‘I’m warm enough/ she interposed. ‘AVe are 
quite near home. The light comes from our 
e&ttage window/ 


Her words seemed to give Upcraft strength. 
Jim went ahead with the lantern and held open 
the gate ; and then they stepped forward, by the 
way they had come, along the edfje of the dike. 
They made slow progress ; for Upcraft nearly 
fell to the ground more than once from fatigue 
before they came out upon the high-road. They 
were presently entering at the side-gate, Upcraft 
still leaning upon Jessie’s arm, when a shadow 
flitted across the kitchen window-blind. They 
all three came to a sudden stand-still. Jim looked 
up into Jessie’s face with a sudden gasp, and then 
took to his heels, carrying the lantern away with 
him. 

‘ Rest here a moment/ said Jess ; and Upcraft 
sank down against the low wall. ‘ That boy will 
ruin everything if I don’t catch him and bring 
him back.’ Jess soon overtook him. ‘Brightened 
at a shadow, Jim V said she. ‘For shame !’ 

‘It’s mother. And — and/ said Jim, catching 
his breath — ‘she’s come a’ter me !’ 

‘If it’s your mother, Jim/ said the girl, ‘you 
shall run home as fast as you like. But wait till 
I ’ve made sure/ 

Jim accepted this compromise, and they 
hastened back to Upcraft. She led him to an 
arbour at the end of the garden and then went 
indoors. 

‘Why, miss, how white you look! Has any- 
thing happened to my Jim?’ Mrs Gilkes — for it 
was she who spoke — was laying supper in the 
kitchen. She looked eagerly at the girl for a 
reply. 

Jess quickly reassured her. ‘Jim is all right. 
You’ll find him safe in bed — I hope/ Baid she, 
‘ when you get Jiomc/ 

Mrs Gilkes overwhelmed Jessie with expressions 
of gratitude. Mr Bryce’s voice presently inter- 
rupted her. 

* See what father wants/ said the girl. 

The moment Mrs Gilkes’s back was turned, Jess 
looked out at the kitchen door. Jim was waiting 
there impatiently. 

‘ Run home !’ said Jess. 

Her next thought was to send Mrs Gilkes home 
too. There was no need to detain her ; and as 
soon as Jess had given the boy time to get well 
on his road to Little Thurrock, she despatched 
his mother in the same direction. 

. It was their custom to take supper in the 
kitchen. There was no help for it ; her futlier 
came and took his seat at the table, and for once 
liis egotism did good service. lie never glanced 
up from his plate to study his daughter’s face. 
Had he done so, her look- must have roused his 
suspicions. She made a great pretence at eating, 
but not one morsel passed her lips. She was 
thinking — thinking — until she could hardly re- 
frain from blurting out the whole truth. IIow 
Upcraft must be suffering, exposed as he was to 
the damp, chilly night ! The very sight of the 
kitchen fire was a torture to her while he was 
debarred from sharing its warmth and brightness 
with her. 

If her father had actually known that Upcraft 
was shivering in the cold outside — if lie had 
tacitly planned to increase Jessie’s «gony--he 
could hardly have behaved with greater cunning ; 
so at least it seemed to her. He always was a 
slow eater, and his appetite seldom failed him. 
But to-night — as it appeared to Jess — he ate at 
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a snail’s pace and with the appetite of a hungry 
huntsman ! And then — when he at last put 
down his knife and fork — lie drew his chair 
towards the kitchen fire and began slowly to fill | 
his pipe. Surely some mischievous demon had 
whispered the suggestion into his ear to settle 
himself here instead of retiring into his own 
sanctum ! it was such an unusual action on his 
part. Was it because she had made the kitchen 
fire look so bright? It was with no thought of 
him, but of another to-night, that Jess had stirred 
it into so cheerful a blaze. 

Mr Bryce, while still occupied in loading his 
pipe, looked round abruptly at Jess, and said : 

* Well— what has Upcraft got to say for him- 
self?’ 

Jes3 caught her breath, as if she had received 
a stab. Her face had betrayed her, she thought. 
Her father had guessed what had happened. She 
could not speak ; she could only stare at him in 
blank amazement. 

‘What’s amiss now? — Keep your eves to your- 
self !’ cried Mr Bryce angrily. ‘Haven’t you 
read the man’s letter yet?’ 

‘John’s letter? I No, father; not yet.* 

‘Make pipe-lights of ’em! That’s the best 
thing you can do. — Come !’ said he, pointing to 
his meerschaum ; ‘ don’t you see I’m waiting for 
alight?’ 

She struck a match and handed it to him 
without a word. 

And now, as it still seemed to Jess, her father 
smoked with more deliberation than he had even 
exhibited when plying his knife and fork. He 
smoked, and fell into meditation, and knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and smoked again, 
until her power of endurance was nearly spent. 
The clouds of tobacco-smoke that lingered over 
his head interminably contained the very essence 
of his tantalising mood. 

Having at last finished his pipe, Mr Bryce 
began to show signs of drowsiness, lie had a 
habit at times of falling asleep over the fire after 
his evening smoke. This prospect was more than 
the girl could bear. She negan to make a great 
clatter with the supper plates, as she washed and 
stood them up in the rack. This noise had the 
desired effect ; for her father presently rose from 
his chair and, grullly bidding her ‘good-night,’ 
betook himself to bed. 

Jess only waited to hear him close his door ; 
in another minute she was at Upcraft’s side. 
‘Did you think I had forgotten you, dear? 
You must be half dead with cold.’ She led the 
way into the house. 

When Upcraft had washed the mud from his 
hands and face — had exchanged his prison gar- 
ments for a discarded suit of her father’s — and 
had eaten and drunk of the best that Jessie 
could provide, he finally rose from his chair 
beside the fire and held out both his hands. 

‘ Good-bye, Jess — good-bye ! * 

She looked up entreatingly. He was a hand- 
some young fellow, with dark resolute eyes. He 
spoke with an earnest, appealing ring in his 
voice. 

‘Jess! if I don’t get clear of this neighbour- 
hood before daybreak, I shall be taken. Think 
what that means !’ 

A look of anguish crossed her face. 

‘You shall nave tidings of me — I promise 


that,’ he went on. — ‘Don’t be down-hearted, Jess. 
What is my trouble now — now that I know you 
never thought me guilty ? I had begun to 
despair — to lose all courage — when no consoling 
word came from you. But I have something to 
live for now!’ 

Jess could not speak ; she could only cling to 
him in her grief at the thought of parting. She 
realised what it meant — or at least what she 
dreaded it must mean. She might get tidings 
of him, though she scarcely knew liow. But to- 
night they had met for the last time ! Her brain 
reeled at the thought 

She sat shivering before the dead kitchen fire, 
half dazed, until the cold gray dawn was looking 
in. She stared about her, and gradually the 
whole scene of the night that was past rushed 
vividly back into her memory. She went to the 
window, and, drawing aside the curtain, peered 
eagerly out. John Upcraft was gone. 

MOSSES IN LITERATURE. 

It has been said that the earliest historical 
allusion to moss in any writing is contained 
in that reference in the First Book of Kings 
to Solomon’s botanical knowledge : ‘ And he 
spake of trees, from the ccclar tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall where it is conjectured that 
hyssop signifies inoss. Pliny the younger in his 
book on Plants writes on the subject of mosses, 
and one moss lie singles out, and gives it a name, 
the Polytrichum, which, from its golden-haired 
calyptra, lie called maiden-hair ; and thi* name 
he tells us it bears ‘because it tinges the v air, and 
is for this purpose boiled in wine witti' parsley- 
seed and plenty of oil, which renders the hair 
thick and curling, and keeps it from falling. It 
is always green, but never ttowers. It delights 
in dry places, and is green in summer, but withers 
not in winter.* 

Cowley refers to this little plant, and extols 
its virtues in one of his poems : 

I being the chief of all the hairy state, 

He they have chosen for their advocate 
To speak on their behalf. Now we, you know, 
Among the other plants make no small show ; 

And fern, too, far and near which does preside 
O’er the wild tields, is to our kind allied. 

And so the poet goes on, crowding a very quaint 
and singular poem with the conceits for which 
lie and most of the poets of liis time were 
famous. 

John Gerarde, in his Ilerball , on the subject of 
mosses, says: ‘There be divers kinds of. mosses, 
and those differing for the most part in their 
native places ; some grow and are fastened to 
trees ; Others spring from the superficial or upper- 
most part of the earth ; there be others also that 
grow in the sea.’ And then he goes on to describe 
very learnedly and with much delicate discrimi- 
nation the various kinds of mosses. 

In his strange treatise called Sylva Sylvarum , 
Bacon writes concerning moss : ‘ It is true that 
moss is but the rudiment of a plant, and, as it 
were, the mould of earth or bark. Moss groweth 
chiefly upon ridges of houses tiled or thatched, 

I and upon the crests of walls. And that moss is 
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of a lightsome and pleasant green. The growing 
upon slopes is caused, for that moss, as on the 
one side it cometh of moisture and water, so on 
the other side the water must but slide and not 
stand or pool. And the growing upon tiles or 
walls is caused, for that those dried earths, having 
not moisture sufficient to put forth a plant, do 
practise germination by putting forth moss. 1 He 
gives many interesting facts relating to mosses, 
which, however, we cannot here transcribe. 

Our object in this paper is not scientific ; it 
is not to trace the history and classification of 
mosses, or to point out the different species of 
the plant, their structure and characteristics ; but 
it is a much simpler and more agreeable one, 
namely, to show how frequently they are referred 
to in our best literature, and what loving treat- 
ment they receive at the hands of some of our 
greatest writers of prose and poetry. It is only 
rarely that mosses are mentioned in literature 
by name. The famous African traveller, Mungo 
Park, will always be associated with the Fissideus 
Bryoides. He was five hundred miles from any 
European settlement, in the midst of savages, 
plundered of his clothes, hungry and depressed 
in spirits, but the sight of this little moss in 
flower cheered his heart and inspired him with 
new courage. 

Our greatest living prose writer has abundant 
references to moss. In the Lamps of Architecture , 
Mr Ruskin writes of the ‘company of joyful 
flowers * in the Jura, ‘all showered amidst the 
golden softness of deep, warm, amber-coloured 
moss. 1 In the Notes on the Turin Collection , the 
‘ moss arabesques of violet and silver’ are among 
the ‘wonders of the real Swiss foreground.* In 
Modern Painters we have quite a detailed descrip- 
tion of mosses : ‘ On the broken rocks of the 
foreground in the crystalline groups, the mosses 
seem to set themselves consentful ly and deliber- 
ately to the task of producing the most exquisite 
harmonies of colour in their power. They will 
not conceal the form of the rock, but will gather 
over it in little brown bosses, like small cushions 
of velvet made of mixed threads of dark ruby 
silk and gold, rounded over more subdued films 
of white and gray, with lightly crisped and 
curled edges, like hoar-frost on fallen leaves, 
and minute clusters of upright orange stalks 
with pointed cups and fibres of deep green and 
gold, and faint purple passing into ulack, all 
woven together, and following with unimaginable 
fineness of gentle growth the undulation of the 
stone they cherish, until it is charged with colour 
so that it can receive no more ; and instead of 
looking rugged, or cold, or stern, as anything 
that is a rock is held to be at heart, it seems 
to be clothed with a soft dark leopard skin, 
embroidered with arabesque of purple and silver.’ 
In another place this wonderful word-painter 
i endows with a kind of moral influence or instinct 
I the mosses and hepatiem which we meet in our 
daily walks, representing them as ‘full of pity, 
covering the scarred ruin and the old wall with 
a strange and tender honour. 9 

Tennyson is also very happy in his allusions 
to this subject. His mosses, it has been remarked, 
always give the very image that is needed. He 
begins his Mariana with the lines : 

With blackest moss the flower-pots 

Were thick encrusted one and all— 


an image which at once sets before us the 
neglect of the garden which surrounded the dis- 
consolate lady in ‘the moated grange. 9 Again, 
he says in the same poem : 

About a stonecast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small, 

The clustered marish-mosses crept. 

The same faculty which enabled him to draw 
such subtle subjective pictures of womanhood 
as Adeline, Isabel, and Eleanor, enabled him 
to see, and therefore simply to describe, in one 
of the most distinctive of his earlier poems, 
how 

The creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 

And the willow branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank. 

And the silvery marish flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 

Nothing could be so soft as ‘the cool mosses 
deep,’ in which, as on a couch, ‘the mild-eyed, 
melancholy lotos-eaters 1 dreamed away the happy 
hours : 

Here are cool mosses deep 

And through the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weop, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 

Keats in like manner conveys the idea of repose 
by the use of the word moss. In his Ode to 
Psyche appears the exquisite stanza : 

Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new-grown with pleasant 
pain, 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind ; 

Far, far around shall those dark clustered trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep ; 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees. 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep. 

In his Endymion he shows us the ‘enmossed 
realms* of Pan, and ‘little caves’ wreathed 

So thick with leaves and mosses that they seemed 
Like honeycombs of green. 

And again : 

A jasmine bower, all bestrown 
With golden moss. 

He carries us along ‘winding mossy ways* to see 
the ‘ violets bind the moss in leafy nets,’ and 
says : 

Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn tree, 

When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet in her mossy nest. 

Shelley tells us that the streams and rivulets 

Between the close moss, violet interwoven, 

Have made their paths of melody. 

In the garden where grew his ‘sensitive plant,* 
there were ‘sinuous paths of lawn and of moss.* 
And there, too, 

The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow 
Paved the turf, and the moss below. 

From the pages of Wordsworth we may glean 
a whole literature of mosses. He is the poet of 
Nature ; and the little things as well as the great — 
we may almost say the little things more than the 
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great — are glorified bj r his genius. In his poem 
of The Thorn we meet with tne following descrip- 
tion : 

And close beside this aged thorn 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteous heap, a hill of moss 
Just half a foot in height. 

All lovely colours there you see, 

All colours that were ever seen ; 

And mossy network, too, is there, 

As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven been ; 

And cups the darlings of the eye, 

So deep is their vermilion dye. 

Writing of the little mountain-flower called the 
Alpine Catch fly, he says : 

There cleaving to the ground it lies, 

With multitude of purple eyes, 

Spangling a cushion green like moss. 

IIow exquisitely he sings of ‘mossy stones’ in 
his poem of Nuttiny : 


I saw the sparkling foam, 

And with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees, 

Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep, 

I heard the murmur, and the murmuring sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease. 

Amongst the mountains and lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, where Wordsworth’s 
inspiration was quickened and purified, his neigh- 
bour, Hartley Coleridge, observed and studied the 
mosses with the eye of a friend and lover. 
When in the town he yearns ‘for the brook with 
moss-girt fountain welling.* Moss in winter 
seems to have a special charm for him, and lie 
is even jealous lest the spring flowers should 
supersede it in the love and admiration of any. 
With a kind of impatient regret, lie says : 

Now the old trees are striving to be young, 

And the gay mosses of the Christmas days 
To the fresh primrose must forego their praise. 

And again lie writes of winter mosses : 

Though night and winter are two gloomy things, 

Yet night lias stars, and winter has the moas, 

And the wee pearly goblets that emboss 

The lumbering wall on which the redbreast sings, 

The dial iced mosses and the velvet green 
That clothe November with a seemly dress, 

As furry spoils that warm the red-haired Russ 
Shield not the poor from blasts uiipitcoua. 

Ghilde Harold carries us back to the days when 
woods were haunted and every streamlet had its 
myth. In describing the fountain of Egeria, 
Byron says : 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Klysiau water-drops : the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 

Whose green wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works. 

Hood’s midsummer fairies 

Enrich gray stems with twined 
And vagrant ivy ; or rich moss, whose brown 
Burns into gold as the warm sun goes down. 

In a charming volume of Essays, now almost 
forgotten in favour of newer though by no means 
fresh er books, Alexander Smith says in his 
description of Dreamthorp : ‘ Never was velvet 


on a monarch’s robe so gorgeous as the green 
mosses that beruff the roofs of farm and cottage 
when the sunbeam slants on them and goes. 1 
Again he says : ‘ Every fissure has its mossy 
cushion, and the old blocks themselves are washed 
by the loveliest gray-green lichens in the world, 
and the large loose stones lying on the ground 
have gathered to themselves the peacefulest 
mossy coverings.* 

Eugenie de Guerin as she moved about over 
the plains of Languedoc longed to know botany, 
that she might enter more closely into ‘the herbs, 
the flowers, and the mosses that she knew by 
name.’ 

Caroline Southey in portraying the occupations 
and pleasures of English country-life describes a 

Rustic rough -hewn bridge. 

All bright with mosses and green ivy-wreaths. 

And she tells us of a shallow, sparkling stream, 
a favourite fishing-haunt of her father’s, 

Where the green moss 

Sloped down to meet the clear reflected wave, 

That lipped its emerald bank with seeming show 

Of gentle dalliance. 

Mrs Browning alludes to the softness of the 
plant when she says in The Lost Bovyr : 

As I entered, mosses hushing 
Stole all noises from iny foot. 

Milton rests Adam and Eve on a ‘ mossy seat ;* 
and makes the lady in Counts 

Awake the courteous echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch ; 


while for himself he prays : 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew. 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

A contemporary of Milton, Francis Quarles* 
has the following quaint image : 

And stormy blasts have forced the quaking trees 

To wrap their trembling limbs in suits of mossy frieze. 

Spenser often uses imagery derived from moss ; 
but his moss is often nothing but lichen, as on 
the ‘ two goodly trees . . . with gray moss over- 
cast but in tile lines, 

As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead, 

lie seems to call it by its right name. 

Cowley speaks of ‘ the mossy brooks and springs, 
and all inferior beauteous things.’ And Dryden 
reminds us of the uses to which moss was put 
by our forefathers : 

Houses then were caves, or homely sheds, 

With twining osiers fenced, and moss their beds. 

In the lovely lament over Fidele’s grave, 
Shakespeare says : 

With fairest flowers 

While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I ’ll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 

The flower, that ’s liko thy face, pale primrose : nor 

The azured harebell, like thy veins : no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander. 
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Out-sweetened not thy breath : the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill . . . • 

bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter- ground thy corse. 

And in connection with this allusion we are 
reminded of Collins’s lovely Dirge in Cymbcline, 
which has the verse : 

The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With hoary moss and gathered flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

From all that has been here said, it will be seen 
that moss, insignificant as it may seem to ordinary 
people, has occupied no little space in the pages 
of literature. 


UNDER THE CHERRY-TREE. 

THE STORY OP A SUMMER DAY. 

13y Dorothea Gerard. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 

4 This is what I call something like a decent 
cherry year ! ’ soliloquised old Mother Resi while 
she busily tied up the groaning branches. ‘ It ’s 
ten summers and more since I have seen them 
so big and red anil juicy. We shall have full 
baskets, I warrant ; and full baskets for the like 
of us means full pockets. Gracious ! where 
should I be without my cherry-tree ! Not its 
equal to be seen for miles around. — But, bless 
me, is this a visitor for me V And shading her 
eyes with her hand, Mother Resi gazed along 
the glaring high-road which climbed its way 
towards the little Tyrolese village, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is laid the story of this par- 
ticular summer day. 

A white sun umbrella was rapidly approach- 
ing ; and presently, from beneath its shade, ‘there 
emerged a spruce, muslin-aproned young person, 
who, her eye being caught by the red gleam 
of the cherries, came to an abrupt stand-still. 
‘Good -day to you. Are these cherries yours?’ 

‘Yes, they are. mine. — Your question warrants 
you new in these parts. Every child hereabout 
knows my cherries.’ 

‘Why, then, you must be Mother Resi. — Now 
listen, Mother Resi. 1 am Frau Netti, the wife 
of the confectioner in the town, and I have 
walked out through a mile of dust to taste these 
renowned cherries. Let’s see if they are as good 
as their name. 1 

With every cherry that she critically swallowed, 
the features of the confectioner’s wife softened. 
‘ What perfume ! wliat aroma ! ’ she murmured, 
well-nigli ecstatically, ‘ The very, thing for my 
compotes? 

‘ How many pounds can I serve you with ?’ 

‘No pounds, my good woman — trees, if you 
had them ; but, as it is, this one treeful will have 
to do. I will pay market price.’ 

‘ But I am a poor widow, a very poor widow 
indeed.’ 

‘Well, well; let’s say two kreuzers beyond 
market price.’ 

‘Fairly spoken, Frau, Netti. Gracious! where 


should I be without my cherry-tree 1— Now, 
let those rascals so much as. squint at the fruit, 
if they dare !’ 

Frau Netti inquired whether there were thieves 
in the village ; upon which Mother Resi plain- 
tively explained that everything between five 
and fifteen was a thief — that every boy in the 
place had his fingers itching and his mouth 
watering alter her qlierries, and that — taking up 
the corner of her apron— they had robbed her 
summer after summer, poor widow as she was, 
with nothing in the world but her cherry-tree 
and her Sepperl. 

4 Well, well,’ broke in Frau Netti, who did not 
care for tears. ‘No doubt it is very sad; but 
I must be gone. Mind you keep a careful watch 
on the cherries until they are gathered. Think 
of our bargain. I must have all, or I will have 
none.’ And Frau Netti tripped off again, the 
way she had come, leaving Mother Resi in a state 
of blissful bewilderment. Two kreuzers beyond 
the market price ! Aiul all sold in a lump ! No 
tiresome dragging to market, no danger of bruised 
fruit at the bjttom of the baskets ! 

4 1 always said that all my luck was in my 
cherry-tree,’ she chuckled, as she tied up the 
last branch. ‘And now it V time to be stirring 
the mid-day soup. Sepperl must look after 
the cherries meanwhile; it’s about all ho ’s good 
for. — Where lias the silly lad hidden himself? 
Sepperl ! Scpp ! Seppi ! ’ 

It was not until his name had bee** shouted 
out in several more varieties, that the long and 
lanky son and heir of the house slouched into 
sight, with his shirt sleeves rolled up to his 
elbows and a broom in his hand. 

‘Take time, take time. Is it me that’s 
wanted V 

‘Sure enough, for want of a better. Is it to 
sweep the cobwebs out of your silly pate that 
you’re holding the broom?’ 

Sepperl looked sheepish. ‘ No ; it was for the 
dust on the parlour floor, and I was thinking 
that as the neighbour’s Mirzl said she would 
look in upon us this afternoon’ 

‘Everything else might go its own way, ha? 
Have you not managed to get that girl out of 
your head yet?’ 

It was with a very resounding sigh that 
Sepperl gave unswer : ‘ I haven’t tried.’ 

‘Moonshine — nonsense! Now then, sit down 
here, you and your broom. Shut up your 
mouth and open your eyes. Do you see the 
cherries there ?’ 

4 1 should think I do. They would make a 
fine cherry tart, and Mirzl dotes on cherry 
tart’ 

‘ Cherry tart indeed ! Bread, dry bread, that ’s 
all that grows on cherry-trees for the like of us ; 
and we won’t get even that much unless you 
sit still here till I hn back again, and never turn 
an eye from the cherries.’ 

1 But Mirzl dotes on cherry tart’ 

‘ Well, well, if you mind the cherries and keep 
the village rascals off with your broom,’ I *11 bake 
you a cherry tart for your Mirzl, but a small 
one, for I am a poor widow.* 

‘ Hurrah ! ’ shouted Sepperl, left alone under 
the cherry-tree. ‘Next week, Mirzl and I shall 
eat cherry-tart, and next year we shall dance at 
our own wedding. — Oho ! you good-for-nothings ! 
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Is it my cherrv tart you ’d be after ? Wait a bit ; 
I *11 tell Mirzl ! * and with his broom, Sepperl 
made a dash at a couple of school-boys with 
obviously questionable intentions. Returning 
somewhat heated to his post, he was astonished 
to perceive a fair-haired young lady in a fashion- 
able cream-coloured dress — at least Sepperl con- 
cluded it must be fashionable since lie had never 
before seen the like of it — approaching along 
the pathway on the other side. She walked 
slowly, with her eyes on the ground. 

‘But what can she be looking for?’ reflected 
Sepperl. ‘There are no cherries on the ground,’ 
he remarked aloud as the cream-coloured dress 
drew near. ‘It *8 higher up you must look; 
but if you touch them, L ’ll tell Mirzl.* 

The young lady raised her head with a start. 
‘ What is the man talking about ? Cherries f ( 
Ah, I see. Make your mind easy, my good lad ; 
it is not your cherries I am after, but my lost 
locket. I know I dropped it on this path.’ 

‘ Lock — locket ? What ’s that V 
‘A tiling one wears round one’s neck.’ 

‘ Aha, a sort of keepsake thing, I take it to 
be.* 

‘I missed it while I was walking over the 
meadow with my aunt, and ran back to look for 
it, but could find nothing. Next, I hurried after 
my aunt, and could not find her either ; so here 
I am now without locket and without aunt, 
and with aching feet that refuse to carry me 
farther. 1 

‘Come, come/ said Sepperl good-naturedly; 
‘very likely by this time your aunt has found 
your keepsake, and then you would have both 
back again.* 

Sepperl, who had wished to say something 
especially comforting, was astonished to see the 
young lady turn pale. ‘Good gracious! I had 
never thought of that ! But it would be too 
terrible ; it must be prevented.* 

‘ What’s terrible about it?* 

‘My good lad, it*s a long story, and you would 
not understand. There is something inside that 
locket which my aunt must not on any account 
see. Oh, to think that while I am wasting my 
time here, it may be in her hands already ! I 
must go on hunting— if only my feet did not 
ache quite so badly. — Listen, lad : are you in- 
clined to earn a florin V 

‘1 should rather think I am. A florin will 
buy an apron for Mirzl at the fair.’ 

‘Then go and look for my locket.— But run, 
run, before my aunt finds it.* 

‘Take time, take time/ said Sepperl, doubtfully 
scratching his head. ‘It’s all about the cherry 
tart, you see. Mother said I wasn’t to turn an 
eye from the cherries.* 

‘ If that is all, you can go with an easy mind ; 
I shall watch your cherries meanwhile.* And 
quite regardless of her pearl-gray Swedish gloves, 
tne young lady resolutely took the broom from 
tbe hands of the astonished Sepperl. 

Sepperl still lingered and still scratched his 

•head. ‘ But supposing she beats me * 

‘I will give you two florins if you go this 
minute.’ 

‘ Hurrah ! That will buy earrings as well as 
an apron. — I *m going, I *m going ; but take time ! 
And mind you watch the cherries, or else my 
back will be aching to-night. Don’t forget that 
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the tree belongs to a poor widow, who else will 
have no bread for herself and her children, and 
no cherry tart for Mirzl and me. Thiuk of that, 
and 8 weep the rascally village children off with 
the broom.* 

‘Yes, yes, yes! I promise everything; but 
only go.* 

At last he was really gone ; and pulling off her 
wide hat, the young lady looked round for a seat, 
and, finding no better, sat down, broom and all, 
in the shadow of the cherry-tree. 

The pretty face wore an anxious frown, as it 
| was easy to see, now that the jealous shade was 
removed ; and in truth Countess Angelique Li lien- 
burg had grounds for looking anxious, for she 
was in what is vulgarly termed a ‘ fix.* That lost 
locket, which ever since the last carnival she had 
clandestinely worn round her neck, contained the 
secret of her hero-worship. It was a foolish 
thing to do, and, above all, a thing not at all up 
to date, for although hero-worship is likely to 
survive the nineteenth century, the fashion of 
wearing the hero’s portrait in a "locket, and, above 
all, of dropping it unawares, has long since given 
way to more practical contrivances. The only 
excuse that can be made for the sentimental 
foolishness of this young lady is that she had 
grown up within the walls of an ancient feudal 
castle, in the shadow of the blackest of pine 
forests, and under the care of the Grossest of old 
aunts, all of which elements — the aunt included 
— are wonderfully conducive to the growth of 
romantic sentiments. 

‘ The very instant I have the locket again/ she 
now bitterly reflected, ‘ 1 shall certainly take out 
the picture and tear it to shreds, or else burn 
it to ashes — or else lock it away in a safer 
place.* 

And then she fell to wondering ’whether he 
would ever come back from his travels, and 
where he was spending this day. Perhaps at 
the North Pole, perhaps at the equator. She 
hoped he had plenty of furs and a good sun 
umbrella ; hut she hoped it rather drowsily, for 
she had walked far and the day was hot. 

‘ If only that lad would make haste ! So it is 
to a poor widow that the tree belongs, and she 
looks to it for bread for herself and her children. 

1 fancy he said something of the sort. Poor 
woman ! How strange that there should be in 
the world people heartless enough to rob a bread- 
less witlow ! I shall watch — her — cherries — very 
— faithfully.* 

Countess Angelique was asleep in a bower of 
cherry branches, with her head against the tree 
stem, very much to the satisfaction of various • 
small villagers of both sexes who had been on 
the watch for ten minutes at least 

Another ten minutes, this time of perfect 
enjoyment to the marauders, had passed, when 
they were scared oil by the appearance of a tall 
gentleman, who with one hand was mopping his 
forehead and with the other vigorously using his 
hat as a fan. 

‘ So I am not mistaken ; it is a cherry-tree ! 
As good as a dessert table spread for my own 
especial benefit ; and a thirsty wayfarer will 
surely be absolved of his sins even if he swallow 
some half-dozen cherries, which, strictly speaking, 
belong more to his neighbour than to himself. 
Nectar and ambrosia ! I must have some more P 


UNDER THE CHERRY-TREE. 


And. suiting the action to the word, the stranger her aunt was quite right about the flippancy and 

_ — • A ii x l:- : i 


gave a vigorous shake to the tree. 


the frivolity ; and yet how his voice trembled, 


Among the patter of falling cherries, he seemed how earnest his eyes looked ! 
hear something that was like a yawn, and a ‘Ever since last carnival 


to hear something that was like a yawn, and a 
cream-coloured cloud moved in the shadow of 
the branches. 

‘Some one here?— Is it you, Countess Ange- 
lique V 


‘Ever since last carnival I have carried your 
picture in my heart.’ 

‘ And I his in my locket,’ whispered Angelique 
to herself. 

« ‘My uncle sent me on my travels to amuse 


‘Baron Blase wit/ !’ stammered Angi'lique, rising me ; but it was no use. Give me but one word 
dazed from her mid-day siesta. ‘ How — where of hope, and no sacrifice will be too great to win 
have you come from ? I thought you were in you by, no labour too hard. All will go well, 


Africa !’ 

‘And I thought you were at Ostend. — But, 


even if your aunt ’ 

‘My aunt!* And with a start she seemed to 


pardon me, what can you be doing here? And come to her senses. ‘If my aunt were to come 
with that broom V nnon us now ! Sim nevpr wmilrl bplipvn flint, t.liia 


upon us now ! She never would believe that this 


‘ I am guarding this cherry-tree ; therefore, I meeting was a chance one. — Oh, Baron Blasewitz, 
beware of my broom ! You must know that the j leave me ; I must go ; my aunt may appear at 
tree is the property of a poor widow, who together ! any moment — I must go.’ 

with her three little children— I think lie! ‘ And the cherries ? And the poor widow with 
mentioned three children — is reduced almost to the five children V 


starvation point. And imagine the base wicked- ‘Good gracious,’ I bad forgotten them! What 
ness of the world, Baron Blasewitz— dishonest shall I do? Ah — a happy thought : I resign my 
people prowl about and watch for the moment post to you.’ 

when they can pillage the branches unseen. Is ‘Tome?’ almost gasped the Baron, 

it not incredible that such unscrupulous wretches ‘ Yes, precisely— to you. Why do you look so 

should exist?’ amazed ? You talk of sacrifices and labours, and 


‘Quite incredible,’ assented Baron Blasewitz, yet refuse the first trifle I ask of you.’ 


furtively wiping his mouth. He was not afraid 
of facing either lions or ice-bears ; but the cour- 


‘ For your sake, Angelique, I am capable even 
of guarding cherries. I accept the post ; pray, 


age to proclaim himself one of the unscrupulous hand me the bayonet— 1 mean the broom.’ 


wretches afore mentioned failed him at this 
moment. 


‘And now that you know my business here, aunt. 1 


‘Here, take it quickly. Be watchful and 
wide-awake ; I shall come again, but with my 


you might satisfy my curiosity by telling me 
what yours is.’ 

‘Mine? It is nothing, really not worth 

mentioning ; at least — that is to say ’ 

‘He is not shy usually,’ reflected Angelique. 


And in another minute the Baron was standing, 
broom in hand, alone under the cherry-tree. 

‘ Thus far, therefore, has Love brought me,’ he 
dreamily soliloquised —‘even to a cherry warder. 
It is I who am responsible to her for these 


‘ I wonder what makes him so embarrassed all cherries. What bliss that she should deem me 


at once ? ? 


, worthy of so much confidence ! This broom 


‘ I saw this tree from alar, and os I noticed which I received from her hands, how ravishing 


that it had such fine clier ’ it appears to me ! I could almost press it to 

‘What?’ my lips, if only it were somewhat less grimy. — 

‘ Such a fine shade, I thought I would rest Halloa ! Here coine the unscrupulous wretches 

here a little while.’ at last. Let me show myself worthy of my 

Angelique thought she began to see clear. Her post’ And half-a-dozen village urchins, with 

aunt was always talking about the flippancy lips and fingers richly smeared with red 
and frivolity of this young man — supposing she shrieking before the broom. 

should be right, after all. This spot under the 

cherry-tree was the very place for a rustic rendez- - — — ~ 

vous, and there were some very pretty peasant TOWARDS TIIK NORTH POLE, 

girls in the village — commonplace, of course, but . , „ 

that would not matter to a frivolous man. What ^ wondrous glamour veils the frozen sea 


TOWARDS TIIK NORTH POLE. 
A wondrous glamour veils the frozen sea 


treachery ! And after all that had passed between 
them on that last carnival day ! No wonder he 
was embarrassed. 


I That guards the region of eternal snow ; 

A voice seems ever crying, soft and low, 
‘ Come, sons of men, unlock the mystery, 


‘Well, there is the tree, Baron Blasewitz,* said And set the door of knowledge wide and free ;* 
Angelique aloud, in the iciest tones she could And many hearing, may not chooBe but go : 

command, ‘ and there is the shade. I hope you The bones of brave men strow the way, they know, 

have found what you looked for.’ Still forth they speed, to find the long-sought key. 

‘Oh, I have found far more than I ever would 
have ventured to look for ! How could 1 guess Oh, gallant spirits ! whom the Northern Pole 
what a treasure was hidden among these Draws, as a magnet, to the realms of night, 
branches !* Where nature lies iu desolation’s blight — 


Draws, as a magnet, to the realms of night, 
Where nature lies iu desolation’s blight — 


‘Baron Blasewitz 1’ stammered Angelique, step- Sail on, undaunted, to the distant goal, 


ping back. 

‘ Your pardon, Countess Angelique ; but the 
delight of this unlooked-for meeting has gone to 
my head.’ 

Angelique dropped her eves and played with 
the handle of the broom. The chances were that 


For Fame’s refulgent crown awaits the soul 
That seeks death’s gloom, to win the world more light. 
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carried off or cut adrift bv passing ships. The 
CROMER CRABS AND THETR COUSINS. Cromer men are more liable to this misfortune 
As Everton is noted for its toffee, Burton for its than their neighbours at Sheringham, as their 
ale, Melton-Mowbray for its pork pies, and Yar- ground is more in the track of vessels. Occasion* 
mouth for its bloaters, so Cromer, on the coast of ally lines which have been cut by ships an.l 
Norfolk, is renowned for its crabs. Other places, steamers are seen at low tides, and the pots to 
to the right and left, have a share in reaping which they are attached are recovered ; but in 
the crustacean harvest on the North Norfolk spite of this, many lose from twelve to twenty 
coast ; but they do not give their names to their pots in a single season. 

spoil ; the crabs which their fishermen catch are The men work in couples, and the two partners 
‘Cromer Crabs.’ The fishing-ground is a rocky will own between them from sixty to eighty pots, 
area extending for twenty miles along the coast, These are taken out to sea a few at a time, and 
and for about four miles out from the shore, unless damaged, are not again brought to shore 
There are eight miles of it to the west of until the end of the season. To each pot is 
Cromer, and twelve to the cast. j attached a stout line ten fathoms (sixty fee') in 

Both the crabs and their cousins the lobsters ! length, and to this line are affixed a num ,er of 
are caught by means of traps called c pots/ I cork-floats, looking like so many dirty stnp bis- 
familiar objects to visitors at those seaside resorts, ! cuits. On the float nearest the free end of the 
where this branch of fishing is pursued. These ! line are cut the initial letters of the owner’s 
pots are quite a modern invention, having been 1 name. 

introduced between twenty and thirty years ago. 1 The pots are not sunk close together, but are 
Before that time, hoops were used, weighted with separated by a considerable space, so that ships 
lead, and with a net stretched beneath, into which 1 may have a chance of passing between the floating 
fell any crab or lobster engaged with the bait I lines. To an ignorant landsman, it would seem 
when the hoop was hauled up. The work was \ a matter of great difficulty for the fishermen to 
very laborious, for, as long as the tide served, j recognise the spot where their pots were deposited, 
the hoops had to be continually examined. As 1 and to single out their own property from that of 
soon .as the last of the scries had been raised, !| their neighbours ; for, in the height of the fishing 
back the men went to the first. When the tide ! season, the surface of the water is so dotted with 
ran too strongly for the hoops to be worked, they floats that sufficient room for additional pots can 
were brought ashore. As they did not imprison scarcely be found. The task, however, is less like 
the fish, it was useless to leave them in the sea. that of looking for a needle in a bottle of hay, 
The traps of to-day are one foot nine inches than the uninitiated would imagine. By care- 
long, by one foot three inches wide at the bottom, fully noting, when the pots are laid, the relative 
which is a frame of heavy iron bars supporting position of prominent landmarks, the men are 

bows of wood, over which is stretched thick able to (jnd their own lines with comparative 

string netting of home manufacture. A funnel- ease. The pots can be examined only during 
shaped aperture in each side conducts the crab slack tides, because when the water is high the 
or the lobster to the interior of the cage, while a floats are covered and out of sight, 
side-door, which can be easily let down, provides While in some respects lobsters and crabs are 
for the withdrawal of the captives. The pots run identical in their habits and manners, there are 
away with a considerable portion of their owners’ other points in which they greatly differ, and 
hard earnings. They cost about six shillings each these have to be regarded by their would-be 
by the time they are fitted up ; the netting has captors. As is not unfrequently the case with 

to be renewed every year, and not a few are relatives, it is better that they should dwell apart* 
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and, as a rule, this fact is recognised by them, 
the lobsters keeping near the shore, while the 
crabs are mostly met with farther out. A crab 
which ventures within reach of a lobster does so 
at the peril of his life. If seized by his aristo- 
cratic cousin, he will assuredly be killed by him, 
and not only killed, but eaten. No crab is allowed 
to enter a pot into which a lobster has made its 
way ; and if one should be there when the 
lobster arrives, there will soon be nothing left 
of him but the shell. These empty shells are 
sometimes all that remain to tell the fishermen 
what they might have had if their visit had been 
more fortunately timed. 

The lobster is much more agile than the crab, 
and having eaten whatever food he can find 
within a pot, clambers about the netting until 
he discovers one of the ever-open apertures in the 
sides, and then he passes once more into freedom. 
When fishing for lobsters, it is therefore necessary 
for the men to examine their pots as frequently 
as possible. Crabs, being slower in their move- 
ments, do not so readily escape, and an extra good 
haul is anticipated if the pots are unraised for 
a longer period than usual. 

Lobsters are not only evilly disposed towards 
crabs, but, sad to say, they do not bear good- 
will to one .another. As soon as they are safely 
landed, their formidable nippers are encircled 
with a piece of string to prevent them mangling 
their neighbours. They are most pugnacious 
creatures. If two happen to meet in a confined 
space, they will at once ‘make for’ each other’s 
eyes. In the words of an ancient mariner, ‘ they 
fight lrfte men.’ 

Perhaps it is because crabs arc less active than 
lobsters that the pots, into which it is hoped the 
former will crawl, must be moved to fresh ground 
every time they are examined, otherwise few or 
none will be caught. On the other hand, the 
pots for lobsters may be dropped on the very 
spot from which they were raised, without the 
subsequent catch being thereby lessened. 

In the matter of food, our crustacean friends 
have dissimilar tastes, and this fact is manifested 
in the character of the bait used. The crab likes 
his meat to be quite fresh ; while the lobster, in 
spite of the avidity with which, as we have seen, 
he will clean out the shell of a newly-killed crab, 
prefers flesh that is decidedly ‘high.’ Indeed, the 
staler it is, the more tempting it is to his appetite. 
The bait is placed between two leathern thongs, 
and is kept in its position by a sliding button. 
It formerly consisted mainly of portions of small 
flat fish, locally called ‘butts,’ which were sent 
in great quantities from Lynn and Yarmouth. 
These, however, are much less plentiful ‘than they 
were, and therefore plaice, codlings, or any other 
fish that happen to be handy, are used. 

Along the North Norfolk coast, large open 
boats, which carry a small, dark-coloured sail, 
are used in this fishery. They are much too 
heavy to be brought upon the beach, or even to be 
launched by the two men who form the little 
crew of each ; but, by the men of several boats 
helping each other, the difficulty is easily over- 
come. Instead of the rowlocks being formed in 


the usual way by the insertion of pegs in the 
gunwale, they are holes in the sides of the boat 
These have the great advantage of preventing the 
oars being lifted out of their places by heavy seas, 
and also of affording convenient means of con- 
veying the boat high and dry upon the bench. On 
the return to land, when the boat has grounded, 
oars are run through the rowlocks, and being 
grasped by men on cither side, the vessel is 
carried to a spot where it will not be floated by 
tlie advancing waves. 

The Cromer fishermen are not a numerous 
body ; all told, they do not now number quite 
seventy, and are gradually becoming still fewer, 
for their sons do not, as a rule, take to the sea. 
Most of the Cromer men have therefore long 
passed the heyday of youth. The fishing popu- 
lation of the neighbouring village of Sheringham 
is more than four times that of Cromer, and is 
increasing, for it is the exception there for the 
boys of a fisherman’s family not to follow their 
father’s calling. 

Crabs may be caught all the year round. There 
is no close-time, but the regular fishing season 
generally begins at the end of March, and lasts 
till September or October. Occasionally, it begins 
in February. The weather is the principal factor 
in determining when the pots shall be laid down 
and when they shall be removed. 

Long before the end of the season, the pots 
become thickly covered with long weeds, through 
which imprisoned fish can with difficulty be seen. 
Vegetation also attaches itself to the lines, and 
makes them slippery. They have therefore to 
be brought ashore from time to time and cleaned. 
The professional way of doing this is to make the 
line into a coil, leaving two or three feet at one 
end free, and then, seizing the end, to repeatedly 
swing the whole overhead and forcibly dash it 
upon the wet sand, over which it is dragged by 
continuing the circular motion of the arm. When 
the line is judged to be sufficiently cleansed, it 
is hung up to dry, and at the end of a week 
is fit to replace another that has become too 
foul. 

Lobsters are protected for a month— from June 
25th to July 25th, the height of the hatching 
season. When the fishing for lobsters begins, 
they have just changed their shells, and arc so 
hungry that more are then caught than at any 
other time of the year. As soon as they get firm 
and strong, they ‘ take the ground in other 
words, go into holes, and then the catches are 
smaller. Lobsters under eight inches in length 
may not be brought ashore. Those of the mini- 
mum size weigh half a pound, and usually leave 
this world from the supper and dining tables of 
the local hotels. At those establishments, lobsters 
weighing from one-half to three-quarters of a 
pound are greatly preferred to any others, and 
none scaling over a pound are willingly bought. 
The fishing-ground off Cromer produces plenty of 
lobsters reaching the respectable weight of tnree 
and four pounds, and some manage to escape 
capture until they weigh from five to six pounds. 
Very large fish cannot get into the pots, but reach 
the bait from the outside, and are hauled up while 
thus pleasantly engaged, or are caught on the 
hooks when the men are ‘line- fishing.* 

The protection of the law is to some extent 
thrown over crabs of tender age, for those which 
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are less than four and a quarter inches across 
may not be brougl t ashore. Those landed vary 
from half a pound to a pound and a half in 
weight ; but the larger ones are not numerous, 
■three-quarters of a pound being the average 
weight of the individuals sold in the course of 
the season. Crabs of this size are too small for 
the London markets, although they find a ready 
sale elsewhere. Cromer crabs are disposed of 
chiefly in Norwich and Yarmouth. They are 
sent thither alive. In cool weather they will 
live for three days after being drawn from the 
•water ; but in hot weather they do not survive 
twelve hours. 

The number of crabs captured annually on the 
north coast of Norfolk is almost incredible. Mr 
Frank Lackland calculated that the fifty Cromer 
boats of his time would, even if the luck was bad, 
catch a thousand daily, which would give for 
the season a total of 158,000 ; while for a good 
season the captives would amount to 1,422,000. 
It is mainly the weather which makes a season 
good or bad. When the temperature is low, the 
creatures remain in their holes. Warm weather 
tempts them to wander abroad, and then it is the 
fishermen have a chance of entrapping them. In 
winter-time it is no unusual thing for good crabs 
and lobsters to be found on the beach after a gale. 
A rough sea ‘scores’ or destroys their beds, ami 
some of the animals so disturbed get washed 
ashore. Many years ago, cartloads were picked 
lip after one exceptionally heavy gale. The men 
feared that the ground had been depleted ; but 
the following season was one of the best they 
•ever had. 

It is more than probable that a large buyer, 
ignorant of the peculiar arithmetic adopted by 
the captors of Cromer crabs when disposing of 
those dainties, would be somewhat surprised at 
the number he received in response to an order, 


Long-line fishing also is followed during the 
autumn and winter months. To each line are 
attached some eight hundred hooks, which are 
baited with mussels, an operation which occupies 
a good five hours, as the protecting shells of each 
mussel must be forced open before the fish within 
can be impaled. 

But there are times when fishing is not the 
most profitable employment that can be pursued. 
Many of the Sheringharn men have every year 
a spell of agricultural labour ; while, during the 
height of the visitors’ season, most of the Crorner 
fishers are engaged with the bathing-machines and 
pleasure-boats. 

If the reader is a lover of lobsters, may it be 
his or her happy lot to visit Cromer when the 
fishermen are rejoicing in good luck, for then the 
price falls as low as seven pence a pound ; but 
even when the catches are not particularly good, 
the hawker’s cry may be beard: ‘Here’s some 
rum tins ; here \s some big uns, all fresh boiled, 
and only sixpence each. Here’s a treat this 
morning.’ 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 

CHAP. XXX. — TAXDKRJEE* RECEIVES A CHEQUE, 
AND DANIEL FINDS A KEY. 

George Suffield was troubled by Isabel’s letter, 
| and by a gentle note from his father which he 
! received about the same time — his father said 
lie had heard disquieting rumours about cotton, 
but bo would leave them to be talked over when 
he came down for Christmas, unless George 
thought there was anything of pressing import- 
ance to communicate — for they both lia^ heard, 
‘on good authority’ — matters, in fact, of which 
he had hoped that no one outside them suspected 


say tor a hundred, ror some inscrutable reason, 
two crabs arc counted as one, the two being called ! 
a ‘cast,’ and six score of these is called a hundred ; 
so that the buyer of a Cromer hundred actually 
gets two hundred and forty. This strange method 
of computation is not followed in the case of 
lobsters ; they .are counted in the ordinary way. 

Mr Frank Buckland’s attention was officially 
directed to the fishery on account of its deteriora- 
tion through the destruction of little crabs and of 
lobsters full of spawn. His Report resulted in 
the legislative enactments to which reference has 
been made. The Cromer fishermen, at any rale, 
would welcome the imposition of further restric- 
tions. As the law at present stands, crabs which, 
by reason of their diminutive size, may not be 
sent to market, may be used as bait. 

The Cromer men profess to release all the 
immature fish which they draw from the sea, 
ami declare that any of their number who used 
little crabs for bait would suffer a greater loss of 
pots than could be attributed t<> the accidental 
cutting of the lines by passing vessels. Similar 
damage would befall any Sheringham man who 
•ventured to try his luck on the Cromer ground. 
‘They have spoilt their own ground,* say the 
Cromer men ; ‘ but they sha’n’t spoil ours.’ 

When the crabs and lobsters have gone into 
their wiiitor-quarters, then the herring- fishing 
begins. Terri ole work this is, for the poor men 
have to remain at sea all night in their open boats. 


the existence. \ et it was characteristic of George 
that the fact of liis proceedings being guessed at 
or suspected scarcely made him doubt the 
sufficiency of the means he had taken to keep 
them hid : it did little more than make him 
angry with the ‘good authorities’ — whoever they 
were — who had been so prying as to guess or 
suspect. So he merely wrote to his father that 
he had nothing disquieting to communicate ; and 
then he wrote to Isabel with reassurance and 
fervour— -and iij the heat of the reassurance and 
fervour he went on in the course to which he 
was committed, and from which lie saw neither 
reason nor necessity for departing. 

For the cotton business was rapidly coming to 
a head- coining to such a head and gathering of 
offence as the trusting George did not suspect. 
All things seemed going well. Trices had gone 
up and down, just as Gorgouio and George had 
hoped they would. And that cargo of Indian— for 
which George had given Tanderjec an advancer- 
had arrived, and had proved a conspicuous success. 
It had been of good quality, and had helped to 
raise the reputation of Indian in the market ; and 
since there was the rumour of more of as good 
quality from the same quarter, it had sent down 
prices sufficiently to enable Gorgonio to make 
many more large purchases with the view to 
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cornering. And yet prices kept pretty much at 
a steady level in their careless way ; tor, though 
many believed that Gorgon io was trying to 
corner, no one believed that be could — that lie 
had either money or experience enough — but 
especially not money enough -to carry him 
through. 

George was thus in very hopeful mood when, 
one day early in December, Tanderjee came to 
him in the city office of the Suflields. He carried 
in his hand a roll of sample cotton, which, after 
a brief word of greeting, he opened out before 
George. ‘It is good — is it not, Mr Suffiel’!’ he 
said. ‘It is clean, soft, long. It is excellent 
cotton -think you not, sir?’ 

‘ It is very good, certainly,’ said George, after 
examining it. ‘Indian, I suppose?’ 

‘ It is Indian, of course, Mr Suffiel’.’ 

‘And you want me to do something with it, 
I suppose V 

‘My people is very poor, and Mr Suffiel’ is 
very rich : it is what the wise saj r — the rich man 
have the advantage. My people will gladly sell 
you at reduced price, on the old terms, as before, 
again.’ 

‘ IIow much is there ?’ 

‘There is sufficient, Mr Suffiel’, to fill two 
steamer.’ 

‘That is a great deal. I don’t think I can 
do anything without consulting Mr Gorgonio : I 
must ask him how it would affect our other 
business.’ 

‘That is all quite correct, Mr Suffiel’. Send 
for Mr Gorgonio at once : the telegraph will 
bring him.’ 

So George sent a telegram to Gorgonio, inviting 
him to come over at once from Liverpool on 
business, and Tanderjee departed for an hour or 
two. Gorgonio came with speed ami a look of 
expectation, though lie already knew all about 
the business, and had been waiting in his Liv- 
erpool office for the arrival of the summons. 
George set the matter before him, and he ap- 
peared to consider the carpet very deeply and 
closely. Then he raised his head and spoke. 
He begged Mr Suffiel’ to observe that the business 
was like this : The cotton would in any ease 
come to Liverpool-, for their purpose they did 
not wish more cotton to come for some weeks ; 
but cotton would come. What then ? Was it not 
better that he should have the control of it from 
the beginning, than be compelled to reckon with 
it, deal with it, and perhaps fight with it when 
it came ? 

‘Buy it, then, Mr Suffiel’,’ said Gorgonio— 
‘ buy it, and let me receive it for you, and ware- 
house it, and sell it gradual, by parcels, at the 
top price.’ 

Finally, George agreed to that suggestion ; and 
when Tanderjee came in to receive his answer, he 
said he would buy the cotton on the former 
terms, and that Tanderjee might tell the Bombay 
people to draw on him at once for three-fourths 
of the amount. But Tanderjee urged a further 
request, with a low bow and his hand on his 
heart. 

‘My people, Mr Suffiel’, is very poor, and you 
are very rich ; they have advise me that some 
money which they must pay me I will pay my- 
self if I get the money from you.* It will save 
the exchange from English into Indian, and from 


Indian into English again, end it will be very 
much more cojiveuieiit for m3 in time. So, Mr 
Suffiel’, if you give me cheque now for them, I 
pay myself, and it is quite correct.* 

The statement seemed obscure, but George 
thought it was probably all right, and that its 
obscurity was only due to Tanderjee’s constrained 
English ; moreover, he had done business a good 
many times with Tanderjee and bad always 
found him straightforward and correct ; and, 
therefore, being on the whole a simple, honour- 
able, and kindly Englishman, he wrote out a 
cheque for seven thousand five hundred pounds, 
with which Tanderjee departed, leuving the air 
musical with his profuse thanks. 

Next morning, Daniel Tiicliinopoly, while his 
master was occupied at the works, found he had 
business to do on his master's account in the 
town ; and when in town, he called on Mr 
Tanderjee. Mr Tanderjee received him in liis 
private office. 

‘You have come, my son,’ said Mr Tanderjee 
in Daniel’s native tongue. ‘ It is well, yea, twice 
well ; for all is ready on my part. Wlmt of 
yours, my son ? Do you in deed and in truth 
bring the plans in your bosom V 

‘I have searched all places, and all drawers 
in the office and in the house of my master, 
O worshipper of the sun, but I have found 
nothing ! * 

‘Ah, still nothing, my son! Still nothing, 
and nothing, and nothing!’ said Mr Tanderjee, 
pacing up and down and waving his arms, while 
his spectacles gleamed with distraction. ‘ Is this, 
my son, the realm of Chola that we two dwell 
in, or is it the realm of deceit? You permitted 
the son of a dog and a pig, the Gorgonio, discover 
our secret of the plans, so that he lias demanded 
his share of the reward! He has said, “The 
knife should be applied where there is flesh!” 
It is shameful to tell it, and painful to weep over 
it! And now — now! — there are no plans ! And 
all things else are ready ! ’ Tanderjee looked as 
if he could ‘tear a cat’ in his despair. 

‘There is still time, O worshipper of the sun/ 
said Daniel sweetly. ‘It is impossible that we 
should go away until the Festival of Christmas 
is upon us. And there is still one place to search 
and examine ; hut it is difficult.’ 

‘Oh, let not difficulty make your heart faint, 0 
cunning one ! For is not the way to wealth 
difficult, and the door-step to riches slippery? 
What is the one place still to search, my son V 

4 It is the great box of iron that is called 
“Safe,” that stands in the office like a shrine. 
No man, as I hear, has ever seen it open, and 
when my master opens it he locks the outer door. 
Methinks there dwells in it the demon or spirit 
that brings the Sahib Suffield and Sahib George 
their luck V 

‘Yon are but a fool, my son Daniel. You 
have learned the religion of the English Sahibs 
us a deaf man listens to a song. You are still 
in the bonds of your native ignorance. The safe 
is but a strong box. See ; I have one, and there 
is no demon in it.’ 

lie opened the door of a very small safe let 
into the wall over the fireplace, and let Daniel 
look in. But Daniel seemed scarcely reassured. 

4 That box, 0 worshipper of the sun,’ said he, 
‘is only a toy compared with the box I have 
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seen. And, moreover, how know I that a little 
demon does not dwell in your box when it is 
shut up for the night V 

‘The successful man knows no fear,’ said 
Tanderjee. ‘Be you successful, and you will 
laugh at the demons. The safe of Sahib (Jcorgc 
opens with a key, my son : where does the Sahib 
George keep that key V 

‘ It is that key, I believe, 0 worshipper of the 
sun, which the Sahib keeps in I lie pocket of his 
trouser, ami fastened with a chain round his 
waist. Sahib George would defend that key with 
his life.* 

‘You must get possession of that key, my 
son.* 

4 1 cannot do violence to my master, 1 answered 
Daniel. ‘Moreover, if I offered violence to my 
master, which of us would prevail V 

‘Your wits are becoming dull, O cunning one,’ 
said Tanderjce. Then suddenly bethinking him- 
self, and frowning, he stepped up to Daniel and 
shook all his fingers in his face. ‘ We dwell in 
deceit, my son ! You hide your meaning under 
green leaves of stupidity ! When the jackal 
becomes fat he can hunt no more : is it not so, 
my son l The English Sahib feeds the dog 
well, and it longs to dwell with him — is it not 
80 V 

‘ Ts it good to cut a man’s throat after gaining 
his confidence ?* said Daniel sulkily. ‘Is it well 
to betray a man who has fed you with his 
bounty? The Sahib George has given me his 
confidence, the Sahib has fed me with his 
bounty : you may take the key of safe yourself, 
O worshipper of the sun : T will not !* 

Daniel was turning to the door, but Tanderjee 
intercepted him. lie shook his fingers in Daniel’s 
face ; he threatened ; lie cursed — in Tamil— and 
finally he whined, for Daniel stood calmly listen- 
ing to all his moods. 

‘Why will you make me frantic, 0 cunning 
one?’ said Tanderjce. ‘You mean it but for a 
pleasantry — do you not? -that you may see I 
need you as much as the carpenter needs a saw. 
Think you the reward I have promised is nut 
enough, O cunning one? Is it so ?’ 

‘If a man sells his honour for a Cash/ asked 
Daniel, ‘can he buy it hack for a ( Yore ? i will 
Bell my honour only for a Crore, O worshipper 
of the sun, so that I may have wherewithal to 
buy it back.* 

‘You are a hard bargain-driver, 0 cunning 
one,* said Tauderjee. ‘ But I will increase your 
reward to half of the money which I have 
received when you put into my hands the 
plans.* 

‘Copies of the plans, 0 worshipper of the 
sun.* 

‘ Be it so — copies of the plans.* 

Then it was arranged between them that Daniel 
should find means as speedily as possible to 
handle the key of the safe, and to take a wax 
impression of it, which he would give to Tander- 
jee, and that Tauderjee would thus get made a 
copy of the key, which he would give to Daniel. 
It was for some time a point of contention 
whether or not Daniel when he had discovered 
the plans should bring them to Tanderjce for aid 
in the copying ; Tanderjee thought he must ; but 
Daniel — clearly distrusting Tanderjee — thought 
he need not : he was clever enough to do the 


copying himself in the place where he should 
find them. 

It was now necessary for Daniel to tell first of 
all what key was the key of the safe. That 
very evening, when George sat alone at dinner, 
Daniel made an attempt. 

‘ With regard, Mister George,* said he, with 
simple guile, ‘ may I be permit to ask the ques- 
tion : what you keep at the end of the chain 
which chain you like a prisoner ?* 

‘ A key, Daniel,* answered George carelessly. 

‘Nothing but a mere simple profane key, 
Mister George?* exclaimed Daniel. ‘If I am not 
very troublesome to mention, the same time I 
must say it is singular and strange, etcetera, for 
a gentlemans to wear a key tied with a chain 
to the middle of his body. With regard — I beg 
to excuse, Mister George — why that key do not 
it hang on its respected nail like other key? But 
it would not be an astonishment to know that 
it is a pet key, a key of worship, a key of 
gohh* ^ 

‘ It is in a sense a key of gold,* laughed George, 
taking the bright little steel instrument from 
his pocket, ‘ for it is the key of the safe.* 

‘Ah,* said Daniel. ‘The key of safe? And 
may I beg to know ? “ Safe ** is called that great 

box of iron in the Sahib’s office V 

‘That *8 it,* said George, tired of the subject. 

It was not difficult for Daniel— in spite of his 
contrary protestations to Tanderjee — to find an 
opportunity to hold the key a few minutes in 
his hand in the frequently recurring aid he gave 
to George in dressing or undressing ; and when 
a copy of the key was made, it was not difficult 
for Daniel — not very difficult— to open the safe, 
and to search for the plans, in spite o r the 
genius of the Suffields which resided the’’. ; and 
when the plans were at last found, ilf^v^s not 
beyond the powers of Daniel — had he not been 
carefully taught reading, writing, ciphering, 
and drawing by good Englishmen ? — to make 
excellent copies of them. 

On the whole, then, there is no room for 
amazement that Christmas had not yet come, 
though it was at hand, when Daniel sent a note 
to Mr Tanderjee, containing these words only : 

‘ All is ready. Prepare.* 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

Thk great scheme of an iron band to connect 
the extreme eastern with the extreme western 
boundaries of the giant Empire of Russia is at 
last in process of being carried out. The Trans- 
Siberian Railway bids fair to become an accom- 
plished fact before the British public realises that 
it has been begun— much less the possibilities 
which it enfolds. But when St Petersburg is 
joined by rail with Vladivostok, a new era in the 
intercourse between West and East will begin. ] 
Such a railway has long been the dream of 
Russians — certainly since the days of the Crimean 
War ; and several years ago a Committee of Experts 
was appointed by the Czar to consider the various * 
routes proposed, to decide upon the best, and to 
determine whether the li'ne should be continuous 
from end to end, or only constructed to unite 
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the navigable rivers. In 1890 this Committee 
reported in favour of a continuous line, starting 
from Ufa, on the European side of the Ural 
Mountains — already connected by rail with Sam- 
ara and the Volga Basin — and running through 
Slatoust, Tomsk, Krasnoiarsk, and Nijni Udinsk 
to Irkutsk, should thence be carried along the 
line of the Amur River to Vladivostok, the 
outermost outport of Russia in the east, and her 
naval and commercial emporium in the Sea of 
Japan. 

A glance at the map will show that by this selec- 
tion of route the railway will skirt the northern 
frontiers of Mongolia, and thus have a chance 
of drawing trallic from the Chinese Empire — not 
to mention the strategic value in the event of pos- 
sible quarrels with that rival Asiatic power. But 
there were other good reasons for the selection. 
For instance, the entire length between the two 
termini indicated is 4900 miles ; but the Samara 
Railway has already been carried through Ufa 
and across the Ural Mountains to the gold-mining 
town of Miarsk, a distance of some one hundred 
and twenty miles. By so much, therefore, is the 
construction of the Trans-Siberian line shortened, 
although one hundred and twenty miles is hut 
an insignificant proportion in nearly 5000. But, 
again, the first of the three sections into which the 
experts have divided the line, that from Slatoust 
to Tomsk, is through a fiat country, in which 
construction will be easy, which is well peopled, 
and which, by a small branch, can draw consider- 
able intermediate traffic from the region of the 
Altai, as well as secure the increasing trallic of 
the valleys of the Obi and the Irtish. This 
section, indeed, will drain what many people 
regard as the future granary of the Old World. 
We are too much accustomed to think of Siberia 
as a barren, inhospitable region of frost and 
ferocity ; but as a matter of fact there are three 
Siberias — frigid, temperate, and torrid. And the 
railway is designed for the most part to traverse 
the temperate and most productive belt. 

The second section, between Tomsk and Irkutsk, 
has probably not much to expect from the pro- 
ducts of the soil ; but, on the other hand, this is, 
perhaps, the richest auriferous region of Siberia. 
The third section, from Irkutsk to Vladivostok, is 
the most difficult and expensive of all, having to 
run through a country very thinly populated, 
in parts, indeed, one might say uninhabited, with 
an inhospitable climate, and presenting many 
engineering difficulties. This will be the most 
costly part of the line, both to construe* and to 
maintain. 

It is proposed that there shall be stations every 
thirty miles or so along the whole line, and that 
the wider rivers shall not be bridged, but crossed 
by steam-ferries. The probable cost is variously 
estimated at from thirty-five to fifty-five million 
pounds ; hut judging by experience of the work 
so far, it is more than probable it will exceed the 
higher figure. 


Some Russian critics have rather objected to 
a route having been chosen which for a consider- 
able distance exposes the line to risk of damage 
by Manchurian bandits, if not of interference 
under the aegis of Chinese officials, who, as a 
class, are by no means yet favourably disposed to 
railways. But the advantages are held to out- 
weigh the dangers ; and, moreover, it is under- 
stood that Russian diplomats have arranged a 
satisfactory understanding with the authorities 
at Pekin. 

The Report of the Committee of Experts above 
referred to was in due time followed by the issue 
of an Imperial ukase ordering the construction 
of the railway. It is said that the Czar’s advisers 
were much divided on the subject, owing to the 
immense sum of money involved, and that it 
was because of these differences of opinion that 
the Imperial order was not given until May 
1891. One does not hear that any of the Czar’s 
advisers pleaded for the expenditure of the 
money in u way much more calculated to improve 
the condition of the Russian peasantry — namely, 
by the extension of railway communication in 
European Russia. The matter was regarded as a 
military one, the opponents of the railway con- 
tending that the money could be better applied 
on fortifications and so forth ; while the advocates 
of the railway contended that it would be more 
useful than fortifications, and certainly not less 
valuable in the defences of the Empire. 

And here it should be mentioned that the idea 
of a railway across Siberia was first suggested by 
General Mouravieff, the governor of East Siberia 
during the Crimean War. It is, perhaps, not 
generally remembered now that one of the first 
operations of the allied forces was an attack upon 
the Russian outposts in the Pacific ; and the 
narrow escape which Russia had on that occasion 
of being permanently shut off from the Eastern 
seas, led to a great development of her military 
arrangements in Siberia. It was then that the 
danger to which the Czar's Asiatic dominions are 
exposed by their separation from the base of 
supplies suggested a railway. Like the Trans- 
Caspian line — which, by the way, there is a plan* 
to run northward to join the Trans-Siberian line 
at some future date — the Trans-Siberian railway 
is political and military in origin and design. 

The line is being built from both ends, but’ 
most effort is in the meantime being directed to 
the eastern and most difficult section. About the 
middle of 1891 the first sod was cut at Vladivo- 
stok by the Czareiwitch ; and since then the work 
has been steadily prosecuted. For about two 
hundred and fifty miles from Vladivostok ihe line 
passes through what is styled the Ussuri section, 
being the country watered by the Ussuri branch 
of the Amur. This is an undeveloped region of 
great mineral wealth, but so diversified in its 
physical aspects as to provide many tough engin- 
eering problems. Wherever practicable, tunnelling 
is being avoided by detours, the engineers even 
preferring to build an embankment on which to 
carry the line round a hill than to cut through 
it. In the same way, a deep narrow inlet of 
the sea near Vladivostok is not being bridged, 
but the line is taken round it. One can under- 
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stand the avoidance of tunnels on the score of 
cost, but what saving can there be in the case 
of the bridge ? None whatever, but the reverse — 
only military authorities declared the bridge too 
open to attack from a hostile fleet. j Railway. Apart from the actual and potential 

Some six thousand men, mainly Russian \ traffic in Siberia itself, Consul II illier points out 

soldiers and Chinese labourers, are employed on that most of the brick-tea, which at present finds 
the Ussuri section, which is expected to be open its way overland via. Tientsin, will be sent by 
next year. It has cost, so far, about thirteen thou- steamer from Hankow to Vladivostok for distri- 
sand pounds per mile, on which basis the entire bution through Siberia by railway. The sparsely- 
railwuy would cost not thirty -five or fifty-live, ] inhabited districts of the country will be occupied 
but nearer sixty-five, millions sterling. But, as , and utilised as the line is opened up, and a great 

we have said, this eastern section is the most ; increase of traffic with Corea is predicted. For 

difficult, and will be the most expensive part of four months of the year Vladivostok is ice- 
tlie work. On the other hand, it is to be remem- buried ; but notwithstanding that, the natural 
bered that the present railways in Russia have advantages of its position, with railway eommuni- 
cost on the average about seventeen thousand cation with the west, will make it one of the 
pounds per mile, and that, although Siberia most important places in the Far East. It is 
is exceptionally level, and is well supplied already a great naval station, and is strongly 
with timber, &c., yet the inhabited districts are fortified, and as the great stronghold of Russia 
widely separated, and climatic conditions must in the East, it will be the centre of constantly- 
tend to serious interruptions of work. Of eour&e growing activity. 

the dispensing with bridges on some of the wide But what is not generally known is that within 
rivers may reduce the first cost ; but this cannot fifty or sixty miles of Vladivostok has been dis- 
be regarded as a permanent saving, as the bridges covered, and is now being developed, a particularly 
will sooner or later have to be supplied. ! rich vein of anthracite coal. At present, this coal 

It is a mistake to suppose that Russia possesses j is being worked by English machinery and 
great facilities for big undertakings in Asia in ! Chinese labour, and is sent down by lighters to 
the way of free convict-labour. As a matter of . Vladivostok. But a short branch will be con- 
fact, the convict problem is not less dillicult in j strutted to connect the mines with the Trans- 
Siberia than in America, where, as has been seen, , Siberian Railway ; and, moreover, the whole Ussuri 
there are constant revolts against the employment country is believed to be full of coal-fields, 
of prison labour in competition with free labour. Here, then, is a great prospective source of traffic 
The introduction of convicts on to the works • in itself, not to mention the solution of the fuel 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway led to complete j problem for the locomotives, and for the Russian 
disorganisation and frequent scenes of violence. , steamers in the Pacific. 

Neither the Russian free labourers nor the j The whole region of the Amur is known to be 
soldiers would work along with them ; and | rich in minerals, and gold, silver, and Tv.dinum 
although, we believe, about a thousand convicts ' have for years been mined, under disadvantageous 
are still employed on the works, they are rather conditions which the railway will remove. So 
a source of trouble and anxiety than of profit to long ago as 1858, there was quite an acute gold- 
the Government. I fever in Russia, and an extensive rush took place 

From the western end, the Samara Railway is to the A 111111 - diggings, 
being actively pushed forward, and is expected ; lL is now five years since the first train entered 
to reach the Tobol River — on which is situated j Samarkand, nine hundred miles from the Caspian 
the city of Tobolsk — in the course of next year, j Sea. This was accounted a great enterprise ; hut 
From there it must reach Tomsk to complete both in extent and in cost it does not represent 
the first section. It is a far cry from Tomsk to one-fifth part of what is involved in the Trans- 
lrkutsk, while beyond Irkutsk the Ussuri sec- 1 Siberian Railway, which, roughly speaking, will 
lion is but a small portion of the third great be about double the length of even the great 
section. From Tomsk to Irkutsk is about eleven Central Pacific line of the United States, 
hundred miles ; and from Irkutsk round the It is not reasonable to expect any great 
southern end of Lake Baikal, and by way of the revenue to the railway from any through- traffic 
Ussuri to Vladivostok, is about double the dis- with China. In a few words, this expectation 
tance. At the present writing, there are about can be disposed of. Thus, experience in other 
four thousand miles of railroad still to build, countries lias proved that railway transport under 
At the rate of progress of the last two years, the the most favourable conditions cannot be carried 
Trans-Siberian Railway will not be completed on with profit at less than one halfpenny per ton 
from end to end for other twelve years or so. per mile. Let us, for the sake of argument, take 

And then? Will it ever pay ? That is not the eight thousand miles as the distance between 
question which troubles the Russian Government, Vladivastok and London, and let us assume that 
any more than it affected the decision of the tea or silk could be delivered at Vladivostok as 
Czar when he applied the ruler to the map to cheaply as at llankow or Shanghai. Yet the 
Bhow the route to be taken by the St Petersburg ■ railway rale would be, in round numbers, about 
and Moscow Railway. But it must have some seventeen pounds per ton, as against about two 
interesting results. pounds per ton by steamer. There is thus no 

For instance, Vladivostok must become a great possibility of competition, 
port ; and already lines of steamers are being So much, however, has been done by railways 
projected to run from there to America and in the opening up of the American Continent, 
Japan. In a recent Report to the Foreign Office that great things may reasonably be expected in 
on tbe trade of Corea, Consul Hillier refers , Asia, only the autocratic system of government 


particularly to the future of Vladivostok. The 
port is already a place of great commercial 
importance, and its trade must be largely in- 
creased by the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
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is not in favour of rapid industrial develop- 
ment. That Siberia is capable of becoming a 
highly-productivc country there is abundant 
evidence, and within the last year or two several 
travellers have referred in sanguine terms to the 
very great agricultural resources of the southern 
belt ol the country. 

Besides the great potential wheat-growing area, 
Southern Siberia has large tracts of land which 
seem specially marked out for stock-raising, and 
Siberian ranches are amongst the possibilities of 
the future. The actual gifts of nature ready to 
be grasped are iu the trackless forests, in the 
bosom of the earth, and in the wealth of fur and 
of fish, the realisable value of which depends on 
accessibility of markets. A very large quantity 
of grain is already grown in Siberia, but as no 
present means exist of sending it to market, it is 
mainly used for distilling alcohol. 

A good deal of manufacturing goes on in Siberia, 
recent statistics showing there are upwards of two 
thousand factories, such as tanneries, tallow-fac- 
tories, distilleries, &c., in the provinces of Tobolsk 
and Tomsk alone. Siberian manufactures are 
for the most part sold in Asia ; but markets 
could be found for much more in America and 
Europe were the railway completed. The im- 
ports of manufactured goods — almost entirely 
from Russia — amount to about fifteen millions 
sterling per annum ; and of course the more the 
country developed internally, the more would it 
require the manufactured products of Europe. 
We have seen it stated that at Yakutsk, sugar 
sometimes rises to two shillings and sixpence per 
ound, and that valuable furs are often to be 
ad in exchange for a little whisky ! 

Eastern Siberia, which includes an area of 
about three million square miles, and a popula- 
tion of line million and a half or so, has been 
heretofore almost entirely dependent on China 
for cotton, woollen, and silk fabrics. Yet this 
is the great mineral area of Northern Asia, the 
California of Russia, yielding several millioim’ 
worth of gold every year. 

Whether the great wheat-lands of Siberia can 
ever be utilised for the supply of hungry Britain 
is a problem for the future to solve. But looking 
at the immense distances over which grain is 
transported by rail in America, it is not unreason- 
able to look at Asiatic Russia as a probable source 
of food-supply. 

That the line can flourish, or even pay the 
interest on cost of construction, from local and 
intermediate traffic, unless there be immense 
agricultural and industrial development, need 
not be expected. Roughly speaking, there is 
at present in Siberia only one person to each 
square mile of territory. Now, in the United 
Kingdom the average amount of traffic is equal 
to about eight tons per head of the population ; 
and in Germany to tliree and three-quartfcr tons ; 
but in European Russia to only half a ton. On 
the same basis, and for the population within 
reasonable reach of the area of the railway, the 
local traffic would not amount to a million tons 
per annum. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the distance 
by rail from St Petersburg to Vladivostok is com- 
puted at about six thousand miles, and that the 
time required for traversing this distance by 
train will be about sixteen days. In something 
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like three weeks, then, one should be able by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to run from Loudon to 
Yokohama, and within a month be amid the 
antiquities of Pekin, or amid the wilds of 
Kamchatka or Corea. 


JOHN UPCRAFTVS CRIME. 

CHAPTER III.— TIDINGS. 

Three years went by. It was winter again. 
The marshlands lay beneath a thick coating of 
ice ; the dikes were frozen pathways to the 
Thames ; the pollards had grown white-headed 
with rime ; and the only signs of life were the 
gulls coming in from the sea with their plaintive 
cry for food and shelter. 

It was holiday-time. Jess was still a teacher 
at the village school. But she no longer felt ready 
to dance home along her path ; for the promise 
of tidings which Upcraft had given her had never 
come. The girl had lost all hope. And yet she 
went about her duties cheerfully ; the old routine 
of village life continued to run its uneventful 
course ; and it was seldom that any one — unless 
it were her little friend Jim — detected a line of 
care upon her face. 

One dismal afternoon — Jess having gone to 
spend the day with friends at Thurrock Hull — 
Mrs Gilkes sat warming herself over the kitchen 
fire. Air Bryce was having his after-dinner nap, 
the only time when the woman got any rest at 
the cottage. Jim knelt upon the hearth-rug at 
his mother’s side, rubbing his fat hands together, 
just as lie knelt and wanned them upon the night 
of his expedition with Jess across the marsh- 
lands three years ago. Suddenly he touched his 
mother’s arm. ‘There’s the firing agin ! ! said he, 
liis small keen eyes glittering with excitement. 
‘ Don’t you hear it, mother V 

‘Never mind the firing, Jim; get to work! 1 
said Airs Gilkes. ‘ It makes me downright queer 
to look at you when the conwicts is abroad. It \s 
high time you was a-growing out of it, and now 
you ’ve begun to earn your own living too.’ 

Jim was on the point of replying, and not 
without impudence, to judge from his look, when 
there came a loud knock at the front door. He 
! hurried down the passage to answer it. On the 
doorstep, under the porch, stood a tall man in 
a great fur coat. There was just enough light 
left in the gathering mist to see his face. Jim 
stared at him for a moment, and then gasped, as 
though lie had received an unexpected blow in 
the back. 

‘ Is Aliss Bryce at home V 

‘No, sir !’ 

‘Mr Bryce V 

‘Yes ; he is. What — what name?* 

‘ Tell him,’ said the visitor, ‘ that a gentleman 
has called to see him. 1 

Jim rapped at the study door, and receiving 
an order to ‘ come in/ instantly obeyed. 

‘ What ’s it all about ?’ 

Mr Bryce sat upright in his armchair and 
looked sternly over liis shoulder at the boy. Jim 
delivered his message. 

‘Why don’t you show him in?’ said Mr 
Bryce. 

‘ I ’m a-doing of it, ain’t I ?’ And Jim opened 
the study door to its full extent. 
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The visitor stepped in. Having closed the , 
door behind him with a jerk, Jim groped his way 
back to the kitchen as though he had been struck 
blind. 

‘ Bless the boy,’ cried Mrs Gilkes, catching her 
son by the shoulder as he leaned against the wall, 

‘ how pale he is !* 

* No, I ain’t !* 

‘You are, Jim. You’re as pale as if you’d 
see’d a ghost ! It’s all alonger the firing. You he 
a- worriting your head agin about them comvicts,’ 
said Mrs Gilkes. ‘ It ain’t no good a-contradict- 
ing me.’ 

Jim made no further attempt at contradiction. 
He thrust his hands into his trousers pockets 
and stared wonder ingly into the fire. 

Meanwhile, Mr Bryce, who had been startled ( 
out of his nap, could make nothing of the visitor 
in the uncertain light of the afternoon. 

1 What do you want with me V said lie gruffly. 

‘Nothing. I've come,’ was the reply, ‘to see 
your daughter.’ 

The man’s voice, and the dim outline of his 
face and figure as he stood between him and the j 
light, brought a sudden look of hatred and indig- ' 
nation. ‘ Upcraft ! Why, you are surely mad i* 

‘ I ’m perfectly sane. — Are you expecting her , 
home V 

Air Bryce got up from his chair and stood 
upon the hcartli-rug with his back to the fire. 
‘I am expecting her home. But you had better 
not wait,’ said he, in a significant tone. ‘If you 
were a millionaire, and without reproach, you 
could not marry her now. You are supplanted — . 
forgotten! Do you know Colonel Woodward?! 
He lives at Thurrock Ilall. That’s the man , 
she’s going to marry. Do you doubt me? Ask ' 
the first village gossip you meet if it’s not! 
true !’ | 

Upcraft went out without another word. Air ! 
Bryce walked to the window and peered after I 
him into the fog. He saw him pass into the 
high-road and turn liis steps towards Thurrock 
village. Then he began to pace restlessly up 
and down his room. At intervals an elastic 
flame lit up his face ; it was full of craftiness 
and fiendish thought. He had been scheming for 
years to marry Jess to Colonel Woodward of 
Thurrock Hall ; and suddenly this man Upcraft 
became again an obstacle in his path ! 

A decanter stood on the table. He emptied 
the last drop out of it into his wine-glass, drank 
it off and then rang the bell. And now he stood 
grimly smiling, with his face half-turned towards 
the door ; and he seemed as though listening 
to the signal -gun, that still boomed across the 
marshes like an ominous voice. 

John Upcraft heard it too. lie stopped ab- 
ruptly, and pressed his hands to his ears to shut 
out the sound. It carried him back to that ter- 
rible night, three years ago, when he was out 
upon the marshlands, a miserable convict, shiver- 
ing with acute ague. Surely he was still the con- 
vict — surely it was for him that the gun was 
firing ! The old sense of horror recurred. He shook 
from head to foot ; and it was only by repeatedly 
touching his fur coat and passing his hands over 
his liinus that lie could convince himself that 
he was no longer in prison garb, no longer 
hunted. In his grief and overwhelming despair, 
he began to wish that Jessie Bryce had left him 


to die in the marshes where she had found him. 
It would have been kinder, a thousand times 
kinder, than to have recalled him to life in order 
to subject him to this misery. For the moment 
he was sorely tempted to strike across the marsh- 
lands and reach the river-side, where with one 
leap he could end it all. But his better judg- 
ment soon prevailed. He conquered the mo- 
mentary weakness, and went on towards the 
village with a growing strength of purpose in his 
step. There was no sense of shivering now, no 
thought of bending to destiny. The lights of 
Thurrock village had come in sight. He was 
erect and determined ; and he presently walked 
into the village inn — an inn called the ‘Old 
Hulk* — with little trace of the recent suffering 
to be seen in his resolute face. But the crowning 
test of Upcraft’s moral strength now awaited 
him. 

The bar-parlour of the ‘Old Hulk’ was small 
and cosy. There was a table in the centre, 
around which a number of men were seated. 
Some had drawn their chairs close to the board ; 
while others sat back against the wall, seeming 
to prefer a more distant view of the glass or 
tankard to which they laid claim. The company 
had raised a pretty thick fog, in opposition to 
the fog outside, with their tobacco-smoke ; and 
Upcraft, by way of making it denser, lit a cigar, 
after taking a vacant seat near the window. A 
light resembling an old ship’s lamp hung from 
the ceiling. But Upcraft had no dread of being 
recognised, for this was almost the first time he 
had set foot in Thurrock village. 

A silence had fallen upon the company when 
Upcraft came in, but only for a moment. An 
elderly man with a closely-shaven face soon took 
up the thread of talk. He gave a nod b’tore he 
spoke, as if to challenge contradiction. ‘So I 
say. lie’s a gentleman.’ 

‘Ay,’ chimed in a middle-aged, hook-nosed 
man — ‘and a rich un too ! What more do a girl 
want?* 

‘ Look at his age ! * said a youth, disparagingly. 
‘He’s older than she be, yer see, by twenty 
year.’ 

‘ They haven’t settled the day,’ said a wrinkled 
person in the chimney corner, whom Upcraft 
took to be the sexton, ‘have they?’ 

Before an answer could be given, a carriage 
drove up to the inn door, and all eyes were 
directed towards it. The landlord was seen to 
hurry out. Then the window of the carriage was 
let down, and a face appeared there in the light 
of the carriage lamp. It was Jess. 

Upcraft’s first impulse w T as to go out to the 
door and greet her. How beautiful she looked ! 
A great yearning possessed him to hear her voice. 
He longed to touch her hand once more. But 
the impulse w*as quickly mastered. He sank 
back irf his chair. She w’as in Colonel Wood- 
ward’s carriage, and of course he was at her side. 
The taproom gossip had fairly confirmed old 
Bryce’s words." She was Colonel Woodward’s 
fiancee. It was too late ! 

Jess had stopped at the inn to inquire after a 
sick child. At the moment the horses were about 
to start off, she caught Bight of Jim. The boy 
was flushed and out of breath. She stopped the 
carriage and looked out ‘ What is it, Jim V 
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‘Let me in !’ was his answer, as he raised his | 
arm, trying frantically to reach the handle of 
the carriage door — ‘ let me in ! ’ 

Jess opened the door : Jim scrambled up the 
step ; and the carriage went on, by the marsh- 
land road, towards the cottage. 

The boy’s whole look and manner alarmed 
her. She drew him to her side, for they were 
alone in the carriage, and she waited impa- 
tiently for him to speak. In the silence, the 
boom of the signal-gun struck upon her ear for 
the first time to-night and set her heart beating 
fast. 

‘Look here, miss!’ said Jim, the moment he 
recovered breath — ‘you know that conwict? 
He’s escaped agin !’ 

She caught him distractedly by the arm. Her 
face was now more eager than his : ‘ Tell me — 
quick ! Have you seen him V 

‘Seen him !’ said Jim, with a wondering look. 
‘You know what dark eyes lie’s got? I know’d 
him agin the moment I met his eye. Don’t yer 
remember ? I never see’d his face, rightly speak- 
ing : it was covered with mud ; weren’t it? His 
eyes was what I see’d. 1 was a-liolding the lan- 
tern, and he opened ’em on me. — Look ’ee here, 
miss ! He opened ’em on me this a’ternoon at 
the front door just the same.’ 

‘Not at the cottage, Jim ? lie can’t have been 
there !’ 

Jim nodded. ‘He didn’t stop long. He had 
a word or two with master ; and then I bear’d 
him go out Then master rang li is bell ; and 
while mother went to answer it, miss,’ said the 
boy, ‘I slipt away. I ran down the road; 1 
caught sight of him, though I couldn’t catch him 
up. But I followed.’ 

‘But why,’ said Jess desperately, ‘why have 
you lost'Sight of him now V 

‘ I haven’t, miss, lie ’s at the inn — at the “ Old 
Hulk.” Didn’t you see him a-staring at you out 
o’ the bar-parlour window a moment ago?’ 

A cry of delight was Jessie’s only reply. She 
lowered the carriage window and put out her 
head. She could see a light in the cottage, 
shining dimly through the mist ; and in another 
minute the carriage drew up at her home. 

‘ Jim/ said she, laying her hand on his shoulder, 

* stay where you are, 1 want you to take a letter 
to him instantly. Not one moment must he lost ! 
The carriage will put yoii down at the inn. But 
not a word to any one — remember that ! The 
letter 1 ’m going to give you must be trusted to 
nobody. Place it yourself in his hands. Do you 
understand ? ’ 

‘ Yes, miss.’ 

Mrs Gilkes opened the door. ‘You didn’t 
happen to meet my Jim along the marshland 
roaa ; did you, miss ? He’s at his tricks agin !’ 

‘You needn’t worry yourself about him,’ said 
Jess. ‘He’s in the carriage, and lie’s going on 
an errand for me.’ She entered the study while 
speaking, and finding it empty, sat down at her 
father’s desk and wrote on a slip of paper : ‘ Dear 
John — Come back to me ! — Jess.’ This she put 
into an envelope and sealed ; then she went out 
and handed it to Jim at the carriage window. 
‘You’ll give it to no one else?* she reiterated — 
‘ or speak of it to a living soul V 

Jim promised ; and the carriage drove away. 
Jess watched it out of sight ; then she turned to 


Mrs Gilkes, who still stood at the front door : 
‘Where’s father?’ 

‘Gone up to London, miss. He left a letter 
for you on the study table. Didn’t yoii see 
it?’ 

‘ Gone to town V said Jess, mystified. 

The letter consisted of a couple of hurriedly- 
wrilteu lines: ‘A matter of importance takes me 
to London. I shall not return to-night.’ 

That was all. There was no word of explana- 
tion. What could have induced him to take so 
sudden a step ? He could only have one motive, 
as she thought he had seen John. Angry words 
had passed between them : he had driven Upcraft 
from the house with gibes and insults ; and 
now he had gone to London to give information 
against him-— against the man she loved— the 
escaped convict. 

It was pitiable. But the thought of her father’s 
unkindly action did not greatly distress her to- 
night ; her heart was tot) full of happiness. She 
sat down beside his study fire, rejoicing to think 
that he would be out of the way when Upcraft 
came. She would make up to him for her father’s 
insults with loving words. She stirred the fire 
into a cheerful blaze ; then she began to listen 
for his coming. lie could not be long now. He 
would be sure to outstrip Jim, in his haste to 
reach her side, the moment he had read her 
message. 

The minutes went by ; but neither John nor 
the messenger appeared. Presently Mrs Gilkes 
came in with the tea-tray. Jess was sitting with 
her head between her hands, looking vacantly 
before her. 

‘A hit lonely, ain’t }’Oii, miss?’ said the woman 
soothingly. ‘Well, it ain’t to be wondered at. 
You’d like me to stop and sleep here to-night, 
maybe?’ 

‘Yes, please, Mrs Gilkes. — How lung has Jim 
been gone V 

‘ A good ten minutes,’ said the woman. 

1 Not more ?’ 

‘Nut a minute more by the kitchen clock,’ said 
Mrs Gilkes, ‘1 do assure you.’ 

‘ It seems like an hour to me,’ said Jess. Then 
she added, looking round at the tea-tray : ‘ Would 
you bring another cup? 1- am expecting a 
friend.’ 

The little brass kettle on the hob began to sing. 
John would soon be here now. In another ten 
minutes she might safely count upon hearing his 
step upon the road. Her heart beat faster at the 
thought. She would hurry out and call to him 
by name, and sec his arms held out to take her 
to him at lust. 

It was getting late. The ten minutes had 
stretched into an hour — an hour into two — and 
still there was no sign of John Upcraft’s coming. 
What could the reason be ? If the boy had not 
found him at the inn, he would surely have 
returned to tell her of his failure long ago. She 
became filled with the dread that something 
had happened. Mrs Gilkes’s restless step in the 
kitchen told Jess that Jim’s mother, too, was 
getting anxious. She could stop indoors no 
longer. She drew on her hooded cloak, and 
went to the kitchen in all haste. 

‘I’m going down to the village, Mrs Gilkes,* 
said she, ‘to look for your Jim.* 

‘ Thunk ’ee, miss 1 I am a bit worrited about 
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him/ said the woman tremulously ; ‘though lie’s 
old enough now, you would think, to take care 
of himself ; wouldn’t you?’ While speaking, she 
lit the lantern. Jess took it from her, and stepped 
out into the cold and heavy mist 

She was painfully reminded, as she groped 
along, of that night when out upon the marshes 
three years ago. But the air was keener to-night, 
and the mist far denser. But she went bravely 
on towards the village, stepping upon the rays 
from the lantern as fast as they fell in her way. 
How silent the marshlands seemed — how deso- 
late ! Nothing audible but the pattering of her 
own hurrying feet upon the frosty ground. The 
noise of the signal-gun had ceased at last. 

But presently the pattering of other feet caught 
her ear. She stopped to listen, thinking that 
the sound might be the echo of her own. But 
no : they still came on — nearer and nearer. 

It was Jim’s step ! She recognised it now. 
She raised the lantern above her head and called 
to him loudly. She received no answer, except 
a quickening of the pattering feet ; and in another 
moment Jim —liot-faced and horror-stricken, as 
he looked — came within the narrow circle of 
light. 

‘Jim! What is it?* 

‘ T — l ’ve found him !’ said Jim distressfully. 

‘ Where ? Wasn’t he at the inn ?* 

‘No, miss, he wasn’t.* 

‘ Is he there now V 

‘ No, no, miss.* 

‘Then where — where is he?* said Jess. 

Jim burst out crying. ‘Mur — murdered,’ 
sobbed the bov, in a frightened whisper, ‘in 
Thurrock Wood. 5 


THE GENIUS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

It was in that golden period in the history of art, 
the few years between 1490 and 1520, when the 
greatest painters whom the world had ever seen 
were living and working together, that Leonardo 
da Vinci flourished. Bright, indeed, were those 
days for Italy which saw Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Correggio, Giorgione, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
Titian. The son of a notary at Florence, and 
called Da Vinci from the place of his birth, 
Leonardo, who was born in 1452, created for him- 
self a name that can well be placed in the list of 
his most illustrious contemporaries. He was at 
once painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, architect, 
engineer, chemist, musician, mechanician, ami 
philosopher, although his fame now rests on his 
accomplishments as a painter. While young he 
was placed under Andrea del Verrocchio, a painter 
and sculptor of some note, who employed the 
youth to execute one of the angels in a picture 
of ‘The Baptism of Christ.* This lie did with so 
much softness and richness of colour, that it far 
surpassed the rest of the picture. Verrocchio, 
when he saw this, was so struck with mortifica- 
tion, that he never again took up his brush, and 
confined himself to his sculpture, ‘enraged that 
a child should thus excel him.* 

It happened about this time that a peasant on 
the estate which his father owned brought him a 
circular piece of wood cut from a fig-tree, and 
desired the young painter to make him an orna- 
ment for his cottage. His father urged the boy 


to grant the request, and a most unlooked-for 
production was the result. The boy gathered 
from the neighbouring swamps all kinds of 
hideous reptiles — adders, lizards, toads, snakes, 
and many other repulsive crawling creatures — 
and from these models he compounded a monster, 
which lie depicted us about to issue from the 
shield. When finished he led liis father into the 
room, and his terror and horror proved that the 
boy was successful. This production was after- 
wards sold by Leonardo for a hundred ducats, and 
subsequently found its way to the ducal palace at 
Milan ; but was destroyed in a looting raid as an 
object of horror by those who did not appreciate 
ait. The poor peasant lost his promised shield, 
but was satisfied by another on which the boy 
painted the simple subject of a heart pierced with 
a dart. 

When Da Vinci was about twenty years of age 
he became a member of a guild of painters, and 
began work as an independent artist at Florence, 
where lie executed many pictures of great credit, in 
which the universality of his genius soon appeared. 

| He was by far the greatest physiologist of his 
time, and the first who made a study of anatomy 
as connected with art. He wrote a book on the 
Anatomy of the Horse, and afterwards made an 
almost exhaustive study of the human frame. He 
was well skilled also in optics and geometry, was 
a good carver, had an excellent voice, and in- 
vented a species of lyre for himself, to which 
he would sing his own verses and music. He 
had a well-formed person, and delighted in 
manly exercises ; was dexterous in the use of 
arms, and loved well to manage a high- nettled 
steed. The fame of Leonardo da Vinci soon 
spread all over Italy, and the Duke of Milan 
invited him to his court ; and having farmed a 
design of supplying the city of Milan vfilh water 
by a new canal, Leonardo was entrusted with 
the management of the affair. This canal is two 
hundred miles in length, and is a masterly piece 
of engineering. 

After serving the Duke in the capacity of archi- 
tect and engineer, Leonardo was requested to 
exhibit his skill as a painter. Ilis celebrated 
‘Last Supper ’—his chief work — was the result. 
It was painted on the wall of the refectory of the 
Dominicans. The work took him a very long 
time, for he would wander about the city search- 
ing for models to serve for the various persons 
he wished to depict, and whenever a group or an 
attitude struck him he drew it on his tablets. 
All was finished with the exception of two 
persons — the one was the figure of Christ, and 
the other was the disciple Judas. He had 
wandered far, and had searched high aud low, 
but could not find a presence, noble enough for 
the one, or a physiognomy base enough lor the 
other. 

A yc*ar elapsed, and still the picture remained 
unfinished. At last the prior of the convent com- 
plained to the Grand-Duke of the unnecessary 
delay of Da Vinci in completing the picture. 
The artist in defence pleaded that he worked at 
the picture for two hours every day. 

‘May it please your Highness,* said the over- 
bearing prior, ‘he has not entered the convent 
doors for a year.* 

‘ It is true I have not entered the convent,* said 
Leonardo ; ‘but it is also true that I have worked 
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at the picture for two hours every day. I have 
at last succeeded in finding a head which will 
serve as a model for the greatest and the most 
noble being that ever trod the earth. The head 
of Judas remains to be done ; and I have for six 
months past frequented daily, morning and even- 
ing, the Borghetto, where the lowest refuse of the 
population live. I have not yet found the 
features I am in quest of. These once found, the 
picture is finished in a day. If, however, I am 
not successful in my search, I shall rest satisfied 
with the face of the prior, which would suit my 
purpose excellently well, only that for a long 
time 1 have been hesitating about taking such a 
liberty with him in his own convent.* 

From the fact that it was painted in oil upon 
plaster that was not dry, this great picture was, 
unfortunately, very short-lived. It was finished in 
1498 ; in 1540 it is spoken of by Armeniui as half 
effaced ; and Scannelli, who examined it in 1(542, 
wrote of it as ‘ a thing that once was.* Its beauty 
was not improved by the improvements of the 
Fathers, who, in order to reach their kitchen the 
easier, cut a doorway clean through the middle of 
the picture. In 1726, with singular vandalism, the 
order employed an artist, Bellotti, who pretended 
to restore the lost colours, but who really painted 
the whole picture over again ; and finally, in 
1770, one Mazza scraped oft* most of the few out- 
lines that remained of the original, ami inserted 
heads of his own, with the exception of three, 
when he was stopped by a new prior, who 
reverenced art and the name of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

The history of this unfortunate masterpiece is 
by no means ended, nor the chapter of accidents 
at all completed. In 1796 Bonaparte forbade any 
military use to be made of the chamber, but soon 
after oner- of the generals, ignoring the order or 
not knowing of its existence, knocked down the 
doors and made a stable of it. The dragoons 
amused themselves by adding to and embellish- 
ing the picture. For some years the room was 
used as a military store ; and in 1800 a flood 
enetrated into it and covered the floor a foot 
eep with water, which was suffered to remain 
until it dried up of itself. 

Such is the history of Da Vinci’s * Last Supper.* 
Happily, however, Francis I. had a copy taken of 
it, which he placed at St Germain ; and numerous 
contemporary copies exist, although the great 
original is mouldering away on the wall of the 
convent of the Madonna delie Grazie. 

In 1505, after Da Vinci had been driven out 
of Milan by the disturbances in Lombardy, the 
Florentines commissioned him to paint, together 
with Michael Angelo, the Council Chamber of 
their city. A jealousy arose between the two 
artists, and each having his partisans, they became 
open enemies. About this time the young painter 
Raphael came to Florence to see the wonderful 
works of the great Da Vinci, and they made so 
strong an impression upon him as to produce a 
change in his own style of painting. In 1513, 
Da Vinci left Florence to proceed to Rome, where 
Leo X. resolved to employ him, upon which the j 
artist set about distilling oils and preparing 
varnish with which to cover his pictures. Leo,, 
on heariug of this, said, that 4 nothing could be j 
expected from a man who thought of finishing 
his works before he had begun them.’ 


In 1516, Leonardo visited the court of the 
young French king, Francis I. # who bestowed 
upon him a yearly allowance of seven hundred 
scudi and a residence near Amboise. Here the 
great painter expired, 2d May 1519, aged sixty- 
seven years. 

The genuine works of Leonardo da Vinci are 
exceedingly rare. In the Louvre is a celebrated 
production of his, ‘St Anna and in the National 
Gallery is a good specimen, ‘Our Lady of the 
Rocks,’ where it will be observed that though his 
figures are graceful and expressive, his rocks in 
the famous picture are ‘literally no better than 
those on a china plate.* Most of the pictures now 
attributed to him were wholly, or in part, painted 
by his scholars or by imitators from iiis cartoons. 
Of nine pictures in the Louvre attributed to him, 
three only are considered genuine. In the Royal 
Library at Windsor there are three volumes of 
manuscripts and drawings, containing a vast 
variety of subjects — portraits, heads, groups, and 
single figures ; fine anatomical studies of horses ; 
a battle of elephants, full of spirit ; drawings in 
optics, hydraulics ; plans of military machines, 
and musical airs noted in his own hand. The 
Royal Library at Paris contains several of his 
philosophical treatises, one of which, the Treatise 
on Painting, lias been published, and is the 
foundation of all that has since been written on 
the subject. His manuscripts are very difficult 
to decipher ; the letters are formed in a most 
fantastic manner ; and, moreover, the writing reads 
from right to left, and was written by the author 
backwards, and with his left hand, though to this 
day no one knows the reason why. 


UNDER THE CHER R V-TREE. 

PART IT. — CONCLUSION. 

In such full cry was the hunt, that when half- 
way round the tree the Baron came upon a 
lady whose approach he had not observed, it was 
all he could do to lower his weapon in time. 
During the moment of mutual amazement that 
followed, the lady’s elderly countenance settled 
into an expression of displeasure mingled with 
disgust 

4 So the African cannibals have not dined off 
him.* Something in this strain would have run 
| her thoughts, if put into words. ‘Back again, 
like the worst penny that ever was ! * 

‘My deepest respects to yon, Countess !* 

‘ Good-morning to you, Baron Blasewitz. Would 
you mind telling me — ahem — what you are doing 
with this— this broom? Have you brought it 
back from your travels?* Here the Countess had 
recourse to her eyeglass for the purpose of a 
closer examination. ‘ I presume it is an African 
specimen V 

‘ Pardon me ; it is the vulgar European broom. 
I take the liberty of introducing myself as cherry 
I warder.’ 

‘As what?* 

‘ As cherry warder. This broom is the badge 
and sceptre of my office.* 

4 1 don’t believe a word of it, of course,* reflected 
the Countess. ‘ There is some deeper meaning 
here. I have always said that he is a most 
dangerous and undesirable person.* 

‘lip there, Countess, hangs the prosperity of 
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a poor widow who has a quantity of children — not to leave the spot? Well, I don’t mind staying, 
six or seven ; I don’t remember exactly how since there are plenty of cherries to eat, and 1 
many.’ know that Sepperl wouldn’t grudge them to me. 

‘A poor widow? I am a widow myself, and But I can’t get the broom to fit in at all. Nothing 
therefore I have always a most particular sym- particular to be discovered about it, either, turn it 
patliy for widows.’ round and round as 1 may. Well, I shall not let 

The severity of the Countess’s features relaxed, my hair grow r gray over it ; 1 shall just tell 
After all, there seemed to be some truth about Sepperl. Ob, the sweet cherries !’ And tossing 
the matter ; yet, notwithstanding, she felt con- aside the broom, the latest arrival under the 
vinced that the man was on Angelique’s track. cherry-tree set to work upon the branches. 

‘Have you not happened to catch sight of She had been most pleasantly occupied for 
my niece, Baron Blasewitz?’ she inquired, very more than five minutes, when Baron Blasewitz 

craftily, as she considered. reappeared over the brow of the hill, not in the 

‘Your niece? Yes ; that is to say, I saw her best of humours, for he had failed to catch even 
from a distance.’ (There was no need to specify a glimpse of Angelique. ‘I am inconsolable, 
how short that distance had been.) Countess,* lie began; but here the branches 

‘He is trying to deceive hr*,’ was the Countess’s mstled, and a laughing face looked out from 
wrathful reflection. between the leaves. 

‘And where was my niece, pray, when you saw ‘Ila, lass! what are you doing there? — Hold, 
her — from a distance ? 1 have been searching for I say !- Heavens 1 My promise to Angelique, 

her for this last hour in vain.’ the post which slie entrusted to me! — Leave the 

The Baron’s reply was very quietly but (irmly cherries alone, I say !’ 
to hand over the broom. ‘ Permit me, Countess.' I ‘ Mind your own business. — What can such a 
In her surprise, the Countess actually t*- k it fine gentleman have to do with the cherries, 
between two fingers. ‘What is the meaning of 1 pray? 1 

this?’ * rnluckv creature ! what brought you here?* 

‘I shall be back again in five minutes ; T am 1 ‘A lady, a very fine lady indeed, gave me that 

going to look for your niece.’ j broom there, and said she was a widow with ten 

‘Wait, Baron Blasewitz — stop! That is not children.’ 
what I meant.’ ‘The children seem to be multiplying in pro- 

‘ 1 understand perfectly what you mean,’ called portion as the cherries are decreasing,’ reflected 
back the Baron, already started on his quest, the Baron within himself, at the same time that 
‘ Make your mind quite easy, Countess ; I am sure lie angrily possessed himself of the hand full of 
to find her.’ cherries which the girl was attempting to hide 

‘Wait, Baron Blasewitz!’ cried Angelique’s from him. 
aunt in an agony. ‘ I am coming with you— 1 am ! ‘ Don’t be rude, or I ’ll tell Sepperl,’ she laughed, 

coming after you !* | turning away to stuff cherries into her mouth 

‘ Think of the cherry-tree and of the pour with the other hand, 
widow with the eight children !’ were the Baron's ‘The other hand ! Give me the oPk • Land !* 
last words as he vanished over the curve of the cried the Baron, too absorbed in tlm object of the 
hill. moment to heed the light step which was di^awing 

A poor widow with eight children— to be sure ; near over the grass, 
the Countess had almost forgotten that part of j It was fortunate for Countess Angelique that 
the matter. After all, one could not be so heart- j Mother Kcsi’s precious cherry-tree was not the 
less ; that is to say, supposing there was any truth ' only one which grew upon this patch of ground, 
in the story. But, all the same, the situation was for without the support of a friendly stem, it is 
highly vexatious. If only Angelique were back not improbable that this much-tried young lady 
again ! It was absolutely certain that that scamp would at this juncture have fainted. As it was, 
of a Blasewitz knew where she was ; lie had she had to rub her eyes and look again. No, 
smiled so diabolically. Yes, that Mephistophelean there could be no mistake ; lie was holding the 
smile enlightened her. It was all a plot. It creature’s hand. Then she had guessed aright ; 
must be baffled; but how? To follow them it was a rendezvous. 1 And, oh dear, she is pretty, 
would be to leave the tree unguarded, and that very pretty,’ groaned Angelique at the bottom of 
probably meant starvation to the widow and her her palpitating heart. 

eight children ! ‘ Countess Angelique !’ and, with a start, the 

‘ In Heaven’s name, help ! help ! help !* burst Baron let go the hand he was holding, the owner 
from the Countess’s agitated lips. of which ran off, still laughing and still in posses- 

An apple-cheeked, cherry-lipped village maiden siou of the plunder. ‘Countess Angelique, you 

was the first to answer the cry. ‘Where is it you perceive my embarrassment ’ 

have hurt yourself?’ she asked, a little breathless ‘I perceive it,’ assented Angelique in a voice 
from the puce at which she luid come. which unluckily was not quite so steady as it was 

‘Nowhere, my dear child ; it is only my fears, chilly, 
my excitement. I must be off ; but you, my child, ‘ What can I say in my defence ?’ 

remain here ; take this broom. Think of the ‘ Pray, do not trouble yourself ; I neither expect 

widow with the nine children ; do not leave this nor wish to hear any defence.* 
spot. — Oh Angelique, Angi'dique !’ And pressing ‘Angelique, why this cruelty ?* 
the broom into the new-comers hand, the Countess ‘ Who has given you the right to call me by my 
turned and lied down the pathway. name?’ 

‘ I don’t understand a word of it,* was the buxom ‘ But ten minutes ago I did so’ 

maiden’s conclusion. 4 A widow, did she say she ‘ Ten minutes ago 1 Ten minutes ago I was 

was? And has got nine children? And I am foolish and blind. Ten minutes ago, you had 
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not abused my confidence, abused it most un- 
worthily * 

‘ But after all * 

c Oh, I can keep my calmness no longer. 
Answer me plainly : do you confess yourself 
guilty — yes or no 

‘ Unfortunately, my guilt is too staring to be 
screened.* 

‘What flippancy!* she thought aghast. ‘lie 
says it to my very face !* 

‘Angelique, you arc crying!* For in truth 
she had pulled out an exquisite morsel of lace 
and batiste, and was gasping for breath behind it. 
Of the two, the Baron was undoubtedly the most 
thunder-struck ; nothing had prepared him for 
the stolen cherries being taken so tragically. 

‘ What a heart she has !’ he reflected, in a mixture 
of agony and admiration, and quite oblivious of 
the fact that the tree was being meanwhile plun- 
dered at leisure by the very scum of the village 
street. ‘ She is mourning for the poor widow 
with the dozen children ! — Angelique !* he pleaded, 
‘calm yourself ; it is not such a very bad case.’ 

‘ It is bad enough. Go away, Baron Blascwitz, 
go back to Africa ; let me never see you again. 
My aunt was right ; I should have believed her 
sooner. — Ah! here she comes!’ as the Countess 
emerged upon the pathway with bonnet somewhat 
awry and a flounce hanging in a loop from her 
skirt. 

‘Here I have them at last !* 

‘Dearest aunt!* sobbed Angelique, throwing 
herself into her aunt’s arms, ‘you were right; 
he is a worthless man ; 1 wish never to sec him 
again.* 

‘ l always told you so,* gasped the Countess, 
still somewhat short of breath. 

‘Sepp! Scpperl ! Seppi !* rang out from the 
background ; ami before any more words had been 
exchanged, Mother Resi appeared, armed with a 
long-handled wooden spoon. ‘Sepperl, the soup 
is in the basin.* 

But here her eye fell on the broken branches, 
the torn-off bundles of the pillaged tree, and she 
stood still in consternation. ‘So that’s the way 
my cherries are looked after ! Wait a bit, you 
good-for-nothings !* This time it was the wooden 
spoon that swept the coast clear. ‘ Sepperl ! 
Sepp ! The wretched boy is right enough to 
hide himself.* 

‘Take time, take time; I’m coming.* And 
laden with something wrapped in a red cotton 
handkerchief, Sepperl emerged from between the 
trees. 

‘Look at the tree !* screamed his mother, taking 
him by the arm. ‘ Where are the cherries gone 
to? Ha?* 

Sepperl looked and rubbed his eyes. ‘Well, 
anyway I didn’t eat them, and I didn’t leave 
them alone either. That young lady took the 
broom away from me.* t , 

‘And I gave it to Baron Blasewitz.* 

‘And I handed over my sceptre to Countess 
Lilienburg.* 

‘And I left that most objectionable broom in 
the hand of a pretty peasant girl who was passing 
at that moment.’ 

* What ? All these have watched my cherries, 
and that’s all that remains of them !’ 

‘There isn’t more than one pretty peasant girl 
for five miles round,* decided Sepperl. ‘That 


can’t have been any one but Mirzl. — Here she 
comes, by good luck. — Mirzl, let *s hear what you 
did with the broom V 

‘The broom?’ laughed Mirzl, as she joined the 
group. ‘Why, I let it lie on the grass, to be 
sure. One doesn’t require a broom for eating 
cherries.* 

I My cherries!* cried Mother Resi. ‘Even she 
robs me !* 

‘Make your mind easy; I hadn’t the chance 
of robbing you half as much as I should have 
liked, for scarcely had I begun, when all at once 
there rushes up that rude man there and tears 
away my hand from the tree.* 

‘Rude man?* Did Angi'lique’s ears hear 
aright? Could that have been the reason t 

I I could not do otherwise, my good girl. The 
tree had been entrusted to my care, and I was 
responsible for the cherries.’ 

A mist seemed to be rolling away from before 
the young Countess’s eyes. She began to think 
she had been very stupid. 

‘What have you got inside that handkerchief?’ 
inquired Mirzl, who meanwhile had been conuet- 
ting with Sepperl’s red bundle. ‘Is it anything 
for me V 

‘Take time. It’s something for the young 
lady there ; but her aunt is not to see it.’ 

‘My niece has no secrets from lue,* said the 
Countess quickly. 

‘Oh, you are the aunt, are you? Then it’s 
you who aren’t to see it.* 

‘ I am lost,’ breathed Angelique in an agony, 
just as the well-meaning Sepperl nudged her 
elbow and slowly opened the red handkerchief. 
‘ Is this your keepsake, perhaps?' 

‘Goodness ! can that be my locket?* 

‘Well, it’s a bit smashed up, to be sure; but 
that comes from the nails in my boots ; but 
anyhow, the picture is in one piece, and do you 

know what l*m thinking* 

But what it was that Sepperl was thinking 
never came to the light of day, lor at that 
moment Countess Lilienburg, looking over her 
niece’s shoulder, almost shrieked out, ‘Baron 
Blasewitz !* 

The events that followed upon the Countess’s 
exclamation came at so giddy a pace that nobody 
understood what was happening until it had 
actually happened. The Baron in reply to what 
he took to be a summons, sprang forward just in 
time to pick up a small object that had slipped 
from Angelique’s trembling fingers. 

Had he seen ? was the question which dyed her 
checks redder than the ripest of the cherries that 
grew upon Mother Resi’s tree, as she put out her 
hand for the morsel of paper. One terrified 
glance at his face was enough for the answer : 
yes, he had seen. 

‘And that locket was yours, Angelique ? I 
may call you AngMique now, may I not?* 

‘ I — I don’t know what to say.* 

‘ Do you find it so hard to pardon my want of 
vigilance as cherry warder?* 

‘ Oh, bother the eternal cherries ! That was 

not what put me out of temper ; it was * 

‘What, then?* 

‘That girl over there — you were holding her 
hand.* 

‘Oh, bother the clumsy girl; to me she was 
only a cherry-eating machine.* 


**!SSv££R* A LINK WIT 


‘ He calls her clumsy !’ rapturously reflected 
Angelique, and in the same moment she was 
aware of her hand being taken. 

4 T may do it now, may I not?* 

‘No, you may not/ interposed the Countess 
excitedly, recovering from a momentary attack 
of stupefaction. ‘Questions of that sort are 
put to the aunt first, and to the niece after- 
wards.’ 

‘Take time,* advised Sepperl soothingly. ‘It’s 
too late in the day to begin scolding now. 
They ’ll have to get their own way, you see.’ 

‘ Dearest aunt ’ 

‘A pretty business indeed! But it can’t be 
helped now, I suppose. That unlucky cherry- 
tree !’ 

‘Oh, that lucky, lucky cherry-tree !’ the Baron 
ventured devoutly to murmur under cover of his 
moustache. 

‘Take him, then, for goodness sake, and see 
if you can turn this madman into a sensible 
husband.’ 

Aunt and niece had been in each other’s arms 
for at least a minute, when the attention of the 
bystanders was diverted by the reappearance of 
the same spruce, muslin-aproned young person 
whose visit had surprised Mother Resi earlier 
in the day. 

‘I have come back again on account of those 
cherries,’ said Frau Netti, going up to Mother 
Resi. ‘You had better gather them at once, for 
there are thunder-clouds rising. AWt fruit won’t 
keep a month.’ 

‘They’re gathered/ said Mother Rcsi, wringing 
her hands, ‘but by other fingers than mine. — 
There, look at the tree !* 

Frau Netti turned and looked, and in her 
amazement almost dropped her sun umbrella. 
Was this poor battered and stripped caricature 
of a cherry-tree indeed identical with the richly- 
laden specimen which had rejoiced her connois- 
seur’s eye scarcely an hour ago ? 

‘Those good-for-nothing village rascals/ sobbed 
Mother Uesi, disappearing behind her apron. 
‘But as for its being my fault’ 

‘Whose fault, then? In truth, there is no 
putting trust in these peasant folks ! — (Jood-even- 
ing ; 1 shall buy my cherries elsewhere. A very 
good-evening to you !’ And the confectioner’s 
wife llounced off with her sun umbrella at a 
distinctly aggressive angle. 

‘Two kreuzers beyond market-price/ came in 
gulps from Mother Resi. ‘I’ll never get such 
an offer again.’ 

* What was the value of the cherries V asked 
Baron Blasewitz, feeling that this was not a day 
on which he could with any patience bear the 
sight of tears. 

‘At least forty florins.’ 

‘ I shall give you fifty.’ 

‘And I as well,’ Angelique hastened to add. 

* You may put me down for the same sum/ said 
the Countess with a tolerably good grace. 

‘A hundred and fifty florins !’ Mother Resi’s 
broad countenance reappeared from behind the 
apron. ‘Well, well, to be sure, it’s a better 
cherry year even than I thought. I don’t 
remember having seen its like in all my living 
days.’ 

‘Nor I either/ unhesitatingly assented the 
Baron. — ‘What say you, my love? Have you 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 


ever known such ravishing cherries as grow upon 
this tree !’ 

The question was put in an undertone, and 
Angelique’s answer is not on record. 

A LINK WITH THE TAST. 

Before me lies an old pocket-book, bound in 
faded red leather, with silver clasps. I have 
counted the leaves of old yellow paper and find 
there are two hundred of them. It is an ungainly- 
looking article for a lady’s pocket-book, but this 
one belonged to my great-grandmother, and 
pockets were pockets in her day. (If anything 
was lost in her house, her sons would say, ‘It 
must be in Noah’s Ark/ meaning one of her 
pockets. She always wore two, one on each side.) 
The latest date in it is 1775. Her firm hand- 
writing, the slowly, carefully formed letters, show 
the serious business that using ink on paper was 
in those days, and even now the ink is black 
as jet. 

A pocket-book should show the character of 
the possessor. This one tells the tale of a life ; 
for there are more medical recipes in it than 
any others, though I find many cookery recipes, 
such as, ‘My Aunt Betsy’s Way of making Mince 
Pies/ See.; and other entries, as ‘John Hunter 
came to pay me one year’s rent for his cottage at 
Wild Moor, Two pounds fifteen shillings, Septem- 
ber the 22d, 17G‘J.’ Or, ‘Paid my maid, Febe 
! Barber, fifteen shillings for one quarter’s wages, 

I 14th day of March 1772.’ 

My great-grandmother was the widow of a 
doctor, who had settled down on his mrriage 
1 in a country cottage in North Hamps? u*c, on an 
1 open tract of common land, surrouncletl bv moor- 
1 lands and water-meadows, often half-flooded over 
! by the river that ran through them, desolate 
' enough in winter, but lovely beyond description 
in summer. Her short married life, as 1 have 
1 been told, was a very happy one. Her husband’s 
' love, till the grave parted them, was that of a 
| devoted lover. He died, leaving her with two 
boys, one four and the other two years old. 

After she had braved the first days of sorrow 
| and the nights spent in grief, her boys would 
i creep into her room in the morning and lay their 
! heads on her pillow, wet with her tears. Then 
hope would come back. Amongst her neighbours 
she was counted rich, for she had fifty pounds 
' a year of her own. And who in the whole 
' country-side could distil Wald's as she did, or 
! know more of herbs and medicine than she ? 

A few nights after her husbands death, a man 
I came to her in great trouble. He was the tenant 
'of the Court Farm -a man who wore leather 
I gaiter$, a long green linen smock-frock, and a 
1 straw hat of home-platted coarse straw. He 
| knocked at her door, and, with trembling, 

I courteous words, begged to be excused. ‘ But 
] our little Ben is taken with the croup, and no 
one to help him now but you, dame ! If vou 
will come and see him before he dies, it will be 
j some comfort to poor Jeannie.’ He would put 
her on Jock, her husband’s white cobby. 

She straightway donned her wimple and old 
brown Spanish merino cloak — in her day merino 
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came from Spain — a full cloak, fuller than the 
skirts of these days. It was neatly gathered into 
a yoke. A black, velvet-lined tippet reached the 
waist. It was tied with strings at the neck, and 
fastened down the front with clasps. It had 
large arm-holes to pass the arms through. Her 
saddle, or pillion, was covered with thick gray 
quilted clotn, and hung in an inner room of her 
house. 

When Farmer Maynard came to the door with 
the old cob, her maid appeared with this ..truc- 
ture, which was hurriedly put on the hack of 
the docile animal ; and TJame Baker mounted, 
with the assistance of her maid Febe, who at the 
same moment hung a small reticule basket of 
white and black squares of platted straw on her 
arm, containing a silver spoon and a bottle of 
simple emetic ; and then the dame started with 
her guide to the Court Farm, two miles distant. 
The Court Farm was an old red brick building 
standing within fifty yards of the parish church, 
the lichgate of which they passed by in the moon- 
light, and the churchyard where her loved hus- 
band now slept. A firm resolve came into her 
heart, that henceforth, as far as she could, she 
would do his work amongst those who called 
upon her for aid or help. 

On entering the house, they found Mrs May- 
nard sitting by an old oak crib, in which lay 
little Ben, throwing himself about in an agony, 
with the hoarse croupy groans following fast one 
on the other, his poor little face black and I 
swollen. Dame Baker gently lifted him on her ' 
knee and poured out into her silver spoon a 
dose of her emetic, ami then she asked for 
mustard. Alas ! none was in Mrs Maynard's 
store. ‘Bring me the kettle; we must use hot 
water.’ She took from her neck a silk handker- 
chief, and. after carefully rolling it up into a tight 
ball, she held it on the child’s throat, and with 
her steady hand poured enough boiling water to 
raise a small blister. She then turned the child, 
and proceeded to do the same just at the nape 
of the neck. A short time of suspense, and then 
the false membrane was thrown off ; then came 
relief, followed by a deep sleep ; and shortly, 
health returned. 

From that day, my great-grandmother took 
her husband’s nlace. No doctor lived within 
twenty miles. Often at night she might he seen 
— sometimes with a stalwart form beside her, 
lantern in hand, leading her pony— making her 
way to some out-lying home. Or in the dark 
days of winter, when the new hedges are 
set in the fields, ail anguished worn face, with 
an arm in a sling, would come to her, with 
the cruel, poisonous blackthorn embedded in the 


In her turn, she gave liberally from her stores 
wherever she saw a case of need. 

On the occasion of the only visit the Squire 
and his lady ever made to London, they brought 
her a beautiful pair of pattens with embroidered 
leather straps. (All ladies wore pattens in those 
clays.) The Squire and his lady ordered silver 
rings to be put on hers, for the old Squire said, 
k She deserved to walk on silver. Hadn’t she 
cured their only son of an ague?’ 

Her two sons grew up good and handsome, 
and settled on farms of their own near her. She 
lived to be a littlo over fifty years old ; but after 
one of her long night journeys in the snow of 
winter, that took her past the old gray ruins of 
Silehester — a place that filled her with strange 
mystic fancies, as she said — on her return to her 
home she went to bed ; and when morning 
j came, they found her calm and placid in her last 
j sleep. They buried her beside her husband in 
the old churchyard, close to the red brick Court 
Farm. Her generation passed away, and another 
since. The old church and the old farmhouse 
are still standing, and looking the same now 
as they did then. But all that is left of my 
| great-grandmother are the old recipes in her 
quaint handwriting in the old pocket-book with 
the silver clasp. 


T O At AND I. 

Thk meadow with its clover sweet 
Stretched far before our view, 

The daisies grew beneath our feet, 

The hyacinths were blue. 

I saw overhead a merry band 
Of purple swallows fly, 

When we walked through the meadow-land 
Together, Tom and I. 

The linnet piped amid the sedge, 

The blackbird’s notes were gay, 

On hill and plain, on bough and hedge, 

The happy sunshine lay ; 

He questioned as he held my hand 
I murmured a reply, 

As we walked through the meadow-land 
Together, Tom and I. 

And oft the spring has brought since then 
The bloom to pear and peach, 

The violets to the lowly glen, 

The green leaves to the beech, 

And scattered with her fairy wand 
The gray mists from the sky, 

Since we walked through that meadow-land 


poor burning inflamed palm, or deep between 
the fingers ; and with gentle, soothing words she 
would immerse it in some cooling cataplasm, 
and extract the poisonous thorn. In tho<$ days 
the country folk were still superstitious, and 
they believed she knew some charm ; but, to use 
their own words, they would say the dame 
‘ whispered it out.* 

She never took any fee ; but the farmers 
would send grain from their granaries to her ; the 
Squire, game and fish ; the parson, a choice plant, 
or tree, or fruit from his garden. The poor 
people would bring the herbs and roots that she 
asked them for ; the children, nuts and berries. 


Together, Tom and T. 

And we have had since that spring day 
Our share of good and ill, 

And now, though old, and bent, and gray, 
We’re fond, true lovers still. 

In perfect faith, and hand in hand, 

Wc wait the parting nigh, 

Since we ’ll meet in the better land 
Together, Tom and I. 

M. Book. 
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A WEIRD CRATER LAKE. 

It is not commonly known that the little West 
Indian island of St Vincent can boast one of the 
finest craters in the world (SouffrDre), and indeed 
one that may be classed among the largest ; for, | 
though some craters have considerably larger aper- 
tures measured round the top, they dwindle to a 
small vent below ; while here you can look down 
a ring of awful cliff, nowhere short of a thousand 
feet high, into a circular lake beneath you, and this 
lake is no less than three miles in circumference. 
Had you lived two centuries ago, you would 
have beheld a very different sight : no lake, but 
a vast cone of ashes rising from those depths, and 
tapering gracefully upward till it lowered many 
hundred feet above even the lofty surrounding ; 
lips. This cone had become one of nature’s gar- 
dens. It was studded with a profusion of trees 
and flowers ; and the echoes of the cliffs resounded 
to the songs of many birds which found a happy ! 
home there -among others, the souffriere bird, ! 
peculiar to this mountain, and hence its name. 

But one fine day towards the close of 1718 the 
giant below turned in his sleep, and every vestige 
of the cone, with its living adornments -birds, 
trees, and flowers — was blown into the skies. 
How long it took to effect this transformation- 
scene into its present condition, there is no 
record ; only it is known that the next visitors 
to the heights found the lake there ; though 
whence its waters come is still a mystery, as there 
is no higher land to drain into it save its own 
steep edges* ami there must of course be consider- 
able evaporation beneath the tropical sun. Some 
years ago a boat was got down to the lake, and 
soundings were repeatedly sought, but no bottom 
could be found. In 1785 the crater was again 
active; but it was not till 1812 that what is 
known as the 1 Great Eruption 7 took place. For 
two years previous, a tremendous internal pres- 
sure upon the crust of the earth had been seeking 
some outlet, and causing earthquakes of terrible 
violence over an area larger than half Europe, 
including within its bounds the Azores, the West 


Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, and the valleys of 
the Mississippi and Ohio. The last of these un- 
successful struggles took place beneath the city 
of Caracas, in Venezuela. It was Holy Thursday, 
1812, and the troops were drawn up and the pro- 
cessions formed to honour the day, when in an 
instant the soldiers were crushed to death by the 
fall of their own barracks, the worshippers by 
that of their churches. Humboldt puts the num- 
ber of deaths at ten thousand, many others at 
twelve thousand. A month later, a sound like 
heavy artillery was heard in the mourning city, 
and preparations were made to resist an r lvancing 
enemy. Little did they know that these were 
the sounds of their deliverance from all further 
danger. For it was the mountain at S’ Vincent 
that had opened again, and relieved the pressure 
with a three days* eruption which is among the 
most remarkable of the century. More than 
Egyptian darkness reigned on the island, but the 
wonderful thing is how the black dust could get 
in the teeth of the easterly trade-wind to Barba- 
does, eighty-six miles away. But it did so. The 
day after the eruption was over, the Barbadians 
could not even distinguish their own trees at 
mid-day, but they heard their boughs snapping 
all around beneath the dense silent rain of im- 
palpable volcanic dust. 

Again, as in the past century, the mountain 
had prepared a little surprise for the first visitors 
who should come to pay a call after the eruption. 
They found the grand old lake calmly sleeping 
below, as if nothing particular had occurred ; but 
by its side was blown out a brand-new crater, 
so close to the original one that the wall of 
partition seemed to me less than a yard across 
at its top for a considerable distance. Evidently 
the subterranean passage to the lake liad become 
so firmly blocked that even this mighty outburst 
could not force it. 

The mountain seems to have been able to plan 
only one more surprise, which it put into effect 
in the form of the 'Little Eruption, 1 as it is * 
called, of 1814, when it refused the crater opened 
two years before, and, with much less force at 
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its disposal, came through where the Great 
Eruption could not. The only written account 
extant is from the diary of a gentleman living at 
i the foot of the mountain ; and this was published 
! in the ‘St Vincent Government Gazette’ of the 
6th of May 1886 : 

‘January 9th, 1814: At fifteen minutes after 
one P.M., a cloud of smoke was observed issuing 
from the Souffrikre, a part of which appeared 
to roll down the side of the mountain towards 
Wallibon ; and a large column shot upright to 
a great height. It continued to rise for upwards 
of half an hour, when it became detached from 
the mountain, and proceeded in a compact body 
in a direction nearly opposite to that of the wind 
at the time. At about live o’clock it had reached 
the eastern horizon, and by six had entirely dis- 
appeared. During its passage overhead the heat 
was excessive. This eruption was preceded by 
loud noises similar to those from the discharge 
of distant artillery. — January 12th : The craters 
were to-day visited by Mr Cummings and Mr 
Jennings. The eruption of the 9th proved to 
have been from the old crater, from which large 
rocks were ejected to considerable distances, some 
having been found upwards of a quarter of a mile 
from the edge of the crater. There is but little 
alteration in the appearance of the crater, but 
the water in it is boiling with great violence. 
The new crater remains unaltered. Much smoke 
has been seen to rise from the old one, and there 
is a heavy rumbling noise to be hoard from the 
rim of it.’ 

And now at last came my chance of seeing this 
mighty Souffrierc, with whose erratic history I 
was long familiar — one precious day in St Vincent, 
to be made the most of. At five in the morning 
four of us started on horseback, paying only three 
dollars crch for the day. William, the midship- 
man, had made a rapid survey of the Admiralty 
chart, and pronounced the distance we had to go 
to be about ten miles. This was a mere nothing. 
But when we had gone more than twelve, there 
was a mutiny in our little band, and two of them 
indignantly rode back. William, who had so 
cruelly misled us, vowed to stick to me, and I 
declared I must do it or die. And we did it. 
Sixty-six miles under a burning sun did we 
accomplish that day ; and I would go through 
it all again to-morrow for the sake of one hour 
by the side of that weird lake, whose memory 
will be like an inspiration to me till my dying 
day. 

Had we known it, we could have hired a 
sailing-boat and gone a much shorter journey by 
the other side of the island. As it was, after 
a ride of twenty-seven miles, we left our horses 
when the ascent of the mountain — four thousand 
feet, as high as Snowdon — became impracticable 
for them, and toiled on foot six miles more — 
thirty-three in all to get there, and thirty-three 
to return. 

Up* and down, up and down— down, only to 
have to ascend the more afterwards — we plodded ; 
while William’s very new riding -boots were re- 
ducing his heels to something like pulp. Brave 
little william ! It went to my heart to refuse 
him a drink of the last table-spoonful of water 
in my flask on the summit. I wanted it for my 
water-colour sketch. 

Up through luxuriant forest for two hours did 


a negro guide lead us, and then came a region 
wild and windy, cool and rainy, treeless, but 
lavishly clothed with ferns, with small red- 
blossoming scrub, and rich grass, whose broad 
blades are coated underneath with a silvery 
powder that comes off to the touch. Beneath 
were yielding cinders, and before us somewhat 
unyielding black snakes, which offered to dispute 
i the passage ; but though they bite, they are not 
| poisonous. From the skirts of the forest there 

I arose, clear and sad, tho - * 

oft-repeated song of some yr— m - ~ f T — 1 1 

wild bird, singing in per- 1 ~H 

feet tune — ^ 

Two huge flat oval slabs — say two hundred feet 
long and thirty high, bedecked with a wild pro- 
fusion of ferns — stand as twin sentinels of the 
chasm from which they were blown ; and then 
it is but a step and the whole marvel of tho 
volcano bursts upon you at once, not spoiled, 
as so many fine sights arc, by being given to 
you in instalments beforehand. Oil the rapture 
of that sight!— the lake of brimstonc-and-water 
shimmering more than a thousand feet below in 
the bright sunshine, with gleams of an incredible 
grass-green upon its bosom, and waves crested 
I with snowy foam advancing dead against the 
wind, while never a whisper of their distant 
breaking reaches the ear ; and all the stupendous 
sides that drop sheer into the fearful abyss are 
| one glorious fernery, broken for about a mile 
on the south by a forest of small trees, all leaf- 
| less, black as ink and dead ; telling that it is not 
• always peace here, and that the giant who lias 
! routed himself so lately to work this havoc may 
1 wake again. 

! Yes ! his lair is overlaid with a fair memorial 
; circlet of ferns, ever fresh and green ; and here 
where the furious fires roared, where the red 
molten flood seethed forth, and huge rocks were 
shot up like so many pebbles into the sky, while 
the earth trembled with the thunder of the 
‘ explosions — here there seems to be a funeral 
j wreath deposited on the grave of a departed 
! giant ; lmt write no epitaph thereon, for if any 
■ were written it diould be Resurgam, ‘ I shall rise 
| again.’ 

j The new crater has a smooth bottom of grass 
higher in level than the lake ; and a triangular 
j pond of transparent water, fed by a tiny stream, 
lies toward its eastern margin ; but its sides are 
for the most part black and charred. We tried 
to pass between the two craters, but when mid- 
way, encountered -a cloud coming on with such 
a furious charge and such a hurricane behind it, 
that we had to lie down to avoid being blown 
off the narrow ridge into the lake, a fate which 
we barely escaped. I have heard, that ‘the 
Indians’ — that is, Caribs, who in 1735 numbered 
over ten thousand, but by the census of 1881 
only one hundred and ninety-two— use this 
passage as a short-cut in carrying fish from the 
leeward coast ; and there certainly seemed to be 
some trace of a path as far as we got ; but even 
if I saw the thing clone, I am not sure that I 
should accept the testimony of my own eyes. 

We lay on the ridge until the storm abated ; 
and glad men were we when that took place, 
and the fierce wind and rain and the dense fog 
cleared off enough to let us get back to safer 
ground. Thence we obtained a view of magic 
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beauty over the farther rim of the new crater, he hoped. Would she not come down at Christ- 

It was the Morne Garon, rising into the clouds mas ? He was expecting her.— That generous 

from a verdant plateau intersected by a zigzag and confident epistle necessarily had its effect, 
river. The perpendicular wall which the Morne It toned down her anxiety about her uncle’s 
presented to us was scalloped into vertical col- future, and it rendered the prospect of obedience 
umns, across which ran alternate strata of bare to what she regarded as Lncle Harry’s dying 
dripping purple rock and vivid verdure of luxu- re quest a trifle more possible and attractive. The 
riant ferns. attention and altitude of her mind were still 

And now caine the hour of reluctant adieu, further changed that evening. She dined at her 
One mile, and we had left the cool and rainy uncle’s again — this time it was a literary dinner 

region behind, and were in the burning tropics — and her uncle was so jovial and seemed so void 

again, lint many miles were before us ere we of care, and the alfairs of the household seemed 
could return to our ship; and it was not till three to be so much on their usual generous basis, that 
o’clock in the morning that, with the delightful — taking also into account George’s letter— she 
sense of ‘something attempted, something done,’ felt that she had been somewhat ‘previous’ — 
we stretched our wearied limbs, 1 in my bunk, as our American cousins pleasantly say — in her 
William in liis hammock, to wake four hours passion of concern about her uncle’s affairs, 
later to a stiffness never experienced before, and k llow absurd of me!’ she thought, ‘to be so very 
to the indignant consciousness that every one fast! I believe there is nothing wrong at all!’ 
laughed at us, and no one believed that we had And the moie inclined she had been to think 
really been to the iSouflricre. ruin at hand, the less inclined was she now to 

_ __ believe there was any likelihood of ruin: it was 

tlie natural reaction of strong feeling and vivid 
THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* fancy. 

chapter xxxr. — ISABEL is waited for. J>,ut the most mining thing for her was the 

presence of Alan Amswortli. Her heart leaped 
woman can help him and guide him better uU seeing liim, regardless of all considerations of 
l you !’ ' neglect, forgetfulness, or misapprehension, and 

abel repeated these words again and again, then it went out to him when she noted how 
l a certain solemnity, the morning after she l w hi and thin lie looked, as ii worn with work 
first read them, and every time she repeated all d* phv] dcsMiess. 

i she murmured, ‘There is no mention of hx>k ill, said she. IIu\e )ou been 

, ■ ’ -l , working very hard r 

•• Slw vrw o 1u-r m-altli- <lle £ n J bnniillg tll(J caildlu at botll wlds / 

idea was still vividly present with her out Niid lltr imcle witll a i aiIg]l _. but fair 

uve and gratitude to her undo and his molting it, like th’ lad that ]'Ut liis farthing dip 
ly : must she now also surrender herself ? i into th 5 oven to keep it warm. He ’n shutting 
passion of sacrifice was, as 1 have said, ; himself up too much with his writing. This is 
ig u poll her ; hut- yet she was not then fully j th’ first time I’ve seen him for *ionths, I 
mred to make the second surrender that think.’ 

lod to 1.0 duo from her. She fdt herself T llat }? Uu \ asked Isabel with 

• , u. • i • ^ anxiety. ‘Is it tlie plav that has been wearing 

mg into contemplation ot us possibility, , > tt • K - ■ > n-i i ° 

n 4l , , 1 , c J ‘ ’ vou out ! How is it going i \\ hv doii t you 

use, though strenuously confident (ho evening ;. cad u to lm , , j am f could )“ dp you with 

re, slie was now very doubttul of holding on suggestions. I think I might be at least as useful 
le hopes Alan Ainsworth had created. as Molieiv’s housekeeper or Dumas’ fireman, 

ic went to the Home of her Aged, and par- Vou might try it on me as one of the average 
of lunch wit 1 them ; then she drove to public, and if I went to sleep or slipped away, 
uria Station to take train for the Surrey hills ) on would know that that particular passage 
r isit her father. The day was bright and would not do.’ 

n, and she found him enjoying tlie December ‘ You would be of no use, Miss Raynor,’ said he 
on a southward slope of the grounds of his very soberly : was he cold to her, she wondered, 
le, with a blotting-pad upon his knee, busy or was he only tired J--‘as a representative of the 
pen and paper and a bagman’s ink-pot. He average public, I am sorry — and at the same 
so engrossed with his ‘Defence of Tran- time glad — to say. You would be too critical ; 
ieiitalism ’ that he had little to say to his you wouldn’t be content to Jet my effects touch 
»hter, and presently she left him. you or move you : you would want to know how 

hen she returned to town, she found a letter the effects were produced ; and if they didn’t 
iting her from George, in answer to her own. touch you, you would want to examine why 
wrote absolutely a lover’s letter ; lie could they didn’t. Altogether, you would be too curious* 
(he said) possibly be offended by anything Miss Bay nor, and would wish to take the- 
might say to him : it was the ambition of machinery to pieces.’ 

Life to have her always saying all kinds of ‘There’s a character to give me!’ exclaimed 
gs to him ; he was running some risk, of Isabel to her uuelo, ‘ which, he says, lie is both 
se ; all business was surrounded with risks ; glad and sorry to give !’ 

he had no fear of results, and what he was She spoke lightly, but she was deeply hurt by 
g was entirely for her : he was only striving his words and by his manner of saying them : if 
ive a lit provision for her on the day when his eyes rested on her an instant, they wandered 
would answer him and put her hand in his, away again, as if in search of another with whom 

— — he had rather be talking. That was in the 

Copyright reserved in the United states of America. drawing-room before dinner ; and later, she was 
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CHAPTER XXXI. — ISABEL IS WAITED FOR. 

* No woman can help him and guide him better 
than you !’ 

Isabel repeated these words again and again, 
with a certain solemnity, the morning after she 
had first read them, and every time she repeated 
them she murmured, ‘There is no mention of 
Love.’ She was going to surrender her wealth — 
that idea was still vividly present with her — out 
of love and gratitude to her uncle and his 
family : must she now also surrender herself? 
The passion of sacrifice was, as 1 have said, 
strong upou her ; hut yet she was not then fully 
prepared to make the second surrender that 
seemed to be due from her. She felt herself 
drifting into contemplation of its possibility, 
because, though strenuously confident the evening 
before, she was now very doubtful of holding on 
to the hopes Alan Ainsworth had created. 

She went to the Home of her Aged, and par- 
took of lunch wit 1 them ; then she drove to 
Victoria Station to take train for the Surrey hills 
to visit her father. The day was bright and 
warm, and she found him enjoying tlie December 
sun on a southward slope of the grounds of his 
abode, with a blotting-pad upon his knee, busy 
with pen and paper and a bagman’s ink-pot. He 
was so engrossed with his ‘Defence of Tran- 
scendentalism’ that he had little to say to his 
daughter, and presently she left him. 

When she returned to town, she found a letter 
awaiting her from George, in answer to her own. 
He wrote absolutely a lover’s letter ; lie could 
not (he said) possibly be offended by anything 
she might say to him : it was the ambition of 
his life to have her always saying all kinds of 
things to him ; he was running some risk, of 
course ; all business was surrounded with risks ; 
but he had no fear of results, and what he was 
doing was entirely for her : he was only striving 
to have a fit provision for her on the clay when 
she would answer him and put her hand in his, 
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more deeply hurt still. At dinner she did not I these iind his newspaper duties he was occupied 
sit near Ainsworth, hut afterwards they came j day and night until the date of the play's pro- 
together without liis appearing to seek the duction ; so no further word had he the oppor- 

encounter. They had an opportunity for con- tunity of saying to Isabel, until it was too 

fidential talk, of which he did not avail himself, late — almost. 

Indeed, lie spoke to her little more intimately Meanwhile, Isabel went in and out as liereto- 
thaii to a casual acquaintance. fore, and seemed to the general eye as bright 

4 Are you very well?’ lie said. and charming, and as much mistress of herself 

4 Oh yes,' said she in some surprise; 4 1 am as she had been wont to be. But her heart 
very well.' was sorely vexed. She had almost forgotten the 

‘I hope your father is getting on well,’ he rumours of evil likely to happen to her uncle, 

went on : 4 1 haven’t been able to go to see him and she could therefore be more occupied with 
for some time/ her own intimate affairs. She had ceased to be 

‘Yes,' she answered; 4 my father, I am thank- very angry with Alan Ainsworth, but she was 

fill to say, is going on very well. He is entirely still surprised and disappointed. She tried to 

taken up,’ she added with a smile, ‘with his find excuses for him — explanations even — but she 
“Defence of Transcendentalism.”’ succeeded very ill. She had thought that he had 

Her smile was unavoidably accompanied by a held aloof from her as a woman whom it was 
wistful look of wonder concerning the meaning not for him to woo because of her wealth, and 

of this farce of conversation between them, lie she had attempted to show him till she was 

caught her look, and turned pale even to the ashamed that in that regard her wealth was 
lips, while she flushed with a burning glow, nothing to her : she had done that from the first. 
There was an awkward pause. Now she desperately concluded that, if he cared 

‘Are you going to Lancashire for Christmas?’ for her at all, he cared, as she had at first 
lie asked presently with the merest politeness. thought, with a friendly interest merely, and by 
4 1 don’t know,’ she answered. 4 1 mean, I no means with an overpowering love. Perhaps 
have not yet decided.’ the impulsiveness of his nature made his friend- 

Then her uncle came along, and Ainsworth ships with women appear warmer than they really 
left her and went and talked with Miss Bruno were; at any rate in her case he obviously 
the novelist, who, Isabel could see, received him had no intention of urging that his friendship 
with marked pleasure. Isabel was not only should he given the complexion of love. It 
deeply wounded ; she was ashamed and angry, might he, she thought humbly, she was not the 
Her bosom heaved in a turmoil of amazement, kind of woman to inspire a man like Ainsworth 
disappointment, and jealousy, so that she had with a passion. 

to move away and compose herself alone. In this soreness and disappointment of heart, 

Why did Ainsworth behave thus? The fact she turned with an agreeable sense of comfort to 
was lie was afraid to trust himself in Isabel’s the frank and generous regard which (leorge had 
presence. He had to put a constraint upon him- for her — with, indeed, something like relief and 
self, lest he should pour out what he longed to gratitude. She perfectly understood the question 
say, hut for which the time was not yet come, in his letter concerning Christmas. Should she 
Had he then uttered what was in his heart, what go down to the old hall, then, that had long been 
had once and again risen almost to bis lips, much as a home to her, and please George, please her 
pain and stress of feeling might have been spared uncle and aunt- she knew it would please her 
both to Isabel and to himself. But he held his aunt now— and please the spirit of Uncle Harry, 
tongue and lie went away because he had pledged if he still knew aught of what passed on the 
his word to himself that he would not ask Isabel earth which had not been too kind to him ? Did 
to say ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay’ until after a certain event she love George? She could not declare to her- 
liad taken place. The event was ripe, but it had self that she did ; but, after all, few people who 
not yet dropped. His play was ready, that is married seemed to be very much in love. She 
to say, and had been accepted for speedy trial : could sav — as Euphcmia said of her lover — 4 He 
it was to he put into rehearsal at once, and to is very fond of me ; ’ but she could not find tlmt 
be produced if possible on Christmas Eve. The so satisfying as Euphcmia seemed to find it. For 
manager of the theatre, however, had promised she was not of the passive kind of woman who find 
only an afternoon performance, seeing that the it enough to he appreciated and loved : she was 
play was by a ’prentice hand ; hut Ainsworth was of the rarer kind who must themselves love and 
grateful for even that: it was, for a beginner, appreciate. Yet slie admired George’s manly and 
a chance in a thousand ; and he had the assur- masterful qualities, she respected him, and she 
ance that if the play were successful, it would certainly liked him. He was not the kind of 
go at once into the evening hill : if it were not man she had dreamed she would marry ; hut still 
successful — it would be relegated to the limbo — still, how many women married their dream, 
of plays damned and events forgotten. Taking or even their first love? And so — and so she 
these things into account, he had resolved that obfuscated her true sense of things, darkened 
the name of the author should be suppressed, her usually clear vision, put her hands before 
and that none but those immediately concerned the eyes of heart and soul, and determined she 
— Alexander, the manager, and the company would go down to Lancashire at Christmas, 
of actors — should know who the author was. And in the halls of the Suffields she was 
Therefore, he said nothing of the production to anxiously awaited on the day before Christmas 
Isabel or the Suffields : if it failed, they would Day. George had confided his secret and his 
be none the wiser ; and if it succeeded, they anxiety to his mother ; and his mother, in 
Would know in good time. motherly fashion, became anxious too : when she 

- Next day his rehearsals began, and what with had last seen Isabel, she could not get her to 
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promise to come north, and she did not profess II is father had wandered into the village to 

to be able to forecast or to tell what Isabel would gossip with some of tin* old folk about their colds, 
do. their rheumatisms, and their asthmas ; but his 

*1 am sorry, my boy/ said she, ‘that I cannot mother and sister sympathetically observed him 
give you any comfort. But I know Isabel too from the windows of the drawing-room, 
well to venture to say what view she may take ‘Brother George, brother George !’ murmured 
of it. She likes you, I am sure — she has shown Kupheniia in one window, where she sat with 
she does — hut whether she thinks she likes you a neglected novel in her lap, ‘do you see anybody 
well enough . . . Bell has notions of her own coming? 5 

that there is no reckoning with. 1 used to think ‘You should not make game of your brother, 
that she and Alan Ainsworth took very much Phemv/ said her mother from the other window, 
to each other ; but I know she has seen little of ; ‘ We shouldn’t watch him like this, poor lad !’ 
him for months, since, I believe, she came into And she rose and walked into the depths of the 

Uncle Harry’s money.’ room. ‘ Tt seems like sacrilege. We should be 

George’s father observed that his son would ashamed.’ 
not sit down, and that he fidgeted about from ‘Well, mother/ said Phemy, ‘lie shows how he 
room to room, and tramped in and out and con- feels very publicly.’ 

sidered the weather and looked at railway time- ‘It’s liis nature, my dear/ said her mother 
tables. ‘What’s tli’ matter wi’ th’ lad?’ he asked proudly, ‘to do everything openly.’ 
his wife. ‘lie’s as restless as a cat on hot ‘lie must be very fond of Bell/ *aid Phemy 
bricks!’ — ‘fonder than I thought lie was. I’m sure 

Then his wife disclosed to him the secret of . Clitlieroe never waited about like that forme!’ 
the cause. He pursed his lips, nodded twice, and j So it wore on till tea-time and dark. When 

went and laid his hand on liis son’s shoulder, tea was brought in, Phemy called her brother, 

‘Thy mother/ said lie, ‘has told me, lad. Keep land lie came. But he would not sit down: he 
thy pecker up, and never say die — and put thy swallowed cups of tea, tramped about tile loom, 
trust i’ th’ Lord.’ Sufiield seldom used religious j and looked out of window. 

phrases in liis ordinary speech, hut when lie did | ‘Happen/ said his father, who had returned 
use them he used them with simplicity. j from the village charged with news to which 

‘All right, dad — all right/ said George, grasp- his wife gave but a preoccupied ear — 1 happen 
ing his father’s hand. she thought she’d have lunch first — and I clout 

Euphemia, of course, had guessed the secret blame her— and then she’d catch that train at 
already, and had her own view — which she kept | two — the best train of the day : it gets you here 
to herself — of the issue. Thus the whole house- j in plenty of time to get ready for dinner. That’s 
hold waited, and watched the clock, and con- | the way to travel : from a good meal to a good 
sidered the arrival of trains. They did not enter ' meal ; then you’re not too tired by your 
upon this acute condition of waiting until after j journey.’ 

luncheon; for no train leaving London at a 1 , ‘Bell likes her meals good and re^di.r/ said 
reasonable hour could arrive until about half- ! Phemy. 

past two, aud then there was the little appendix ‘Her school-life/ said Mrs Sufiield, ‘got her 
of a journey out of town to he reckoned. But into the habit of having everything regular and 
when luncheon was past, expectation was ren- up to time.’ 

dered feverish by the railway time-tables. The ‘Bell is the only woman I know — except 
Sul fields were in the habit of travelling by one unit her/ .slid George — ‘that can appreciate the 
particular line, and they knew that by that there ! whole of a good dinner. Most women don’t care 
arrived an available train almost every hour up 1 what’s set before them: they seem always to 
till about ten at night. There are, however, ' prefer tea and talk! — Tea and talk!’ lie ex- 
threc great railways from London into Lanca- j claimed with great contempt, 
shire, and when they came to examine the time- I ‘ Quite, so, my lad/ said his father. ‘And it’s 
bills of all three in Bradshaw, the total number very bad for them ; but they won’t believe it.’ 
of suggested trains— one train arriving on the ‘Isabel/ said Mrs Sufiield, ‘knows what’s 
heels of another, or outstripping another, all the what : I must say that for her. She eats well 
day long — made their heads whirl. All but and wisely. She knows that good food makes 
George then gave up the time-tables in despair 1 good blood ; and that good blood means good 
and waited with resignation. He openly made life for herself, and the chance of good life for 
out a list in three parallel columns of all the her children after her — if she has any.* 
trains and then put the list in his pocket. Upon that all were silent, and George went 

‘I would go and meet her at the station/ said out again- -though it was dark— to liis sentry- 
lie, ‘ hut she might come by the road.’ I duty between the two points. But still Isabel 

He went out, therefore, and hung about be- came not— came not even by the train her uncle 
tween two points of vantage in the park, whence | had reckoned upon her taking- and the dark 
he could command a sweeping view of the road , became illumined by the moon, and tlie stars 
on the one hand and of the path from the local twinkled to see George still at his post. When 

station on the other. There were tense occasions the moon covered all things with her mystic 

when, with his list in his hand and his know- j light, George went in and dressed for dinner, 
ledge of the distance from town in his head, he j "Plain still succeeded train on his list, racing 
could lay his finger on a narrow margin of madly with each other : she might arrive just 
minutes and say : ‘ If she came by that train, she I before, or just at, or a little after the dinner-hour, 

should arrive about now.’ But she did not Dinner was put back to await lier, and they all 

arrive, and George still waited and hovered to ! sat — all save George, who hung about out of 
and fro. (doors with an ear for every sound— all three 


sat, dressed, hungry and silent, in the drawing- 
room. 

‘He’ll get his shirt-front spoiled with the 
damp,’ said Mrs Suffield ; ‘and those birds will 
be done to rags with waiting ! ’ 

Phemy laughed, and her mother frowned, and 
the mantel-clock struck half -past eight. 

‘Let’s have dinner in, Joan,’ said Sulliold. 
‘She has very likely arranged to come by the 
dining-car express.’ 

‘There are three of them on the different lines,’ 
said his son, who had just entered, ‘all within 
ten minutes of each other.’ 

So they went to dinner, and ate it with little 
gaiety or enjoyment-. 

‘It she doesn’t come by one of those three,’ 
said George, striving to make up his mind to 
a definite conclusion, ‘ she won’t come to-night. 5 

‘Oh,’ said his father. ‘Then we can go to 
bed when we want to. She won’t come till to- 
morrow now — if she come — and to-morrow’s a 
bad day for travelling. — What did you say about 
coming when you wrote to her, lad V 

‘ I didn’t expressly invite her,’ answered 
George with a blush. ‘I just asked her if she 
was coming.’ 

‘Oh — in that case,’ said his father, ‘happen 
she doesn’t mean to come — not that I mean 
to put you out of heart, my lad,’ he added 
hurriedly ; for George had turned very pale 
and had pulled his brows together. ‘Lilt, well 
— there you are, you know.’ 

‘If she had not meant to come, she would 
have written that she was not coming, 5 said Mrs 
Suffield decisively. 

‘ Don’t let us discuss it, mother,’ said George. 
Isabel did not come ; it was past eleven, and 
all were thinking gloomily of bed, when old 
Tu m mas, the butler- -Daniel was gone for a 
holiday — entered with what he called a ‘tally- 
raft:’ it had just been brought to the back- 
oor by a special messenger. George tore it 
open. ‘Am coming by night-train,’ lie read 
aloud ; ‘ shall he with you early in the morn- 
ing. — I sabuu* 

‘The night-train! 5 exclaimed Mrs Suffield. 
‘ It is not very seemly for a young lady to travel 
by night ! ’ 

‘Oil, it’s all right, mother,* said George cheer- 
fully : and it was only now when it disappeared 
that the weight of Ills anxiety became apparent. 
‘Though you know 7 well enough that when she 
wants to do a thing, Isabel is not the one to 
think whether it is seemly or not.- -The trouble, 
however, is,’ said he, with a laugh, ‘that she 
doesn’t say which night-train : there are three 
of them, as of the others ! 5 

‘ Ah,’ said his father, ‘ 1 ’ve had quite an educa- 
tion to-day in trains : I had no idea that there 
was such a big, three-cornered competition, and 
that there could be so many people wanting to 
run up and down between this and London ! * 
George consulted his time-tables again, and 
took his resolution, and went out for a little* to 
give an order to one of the grooms; and then 
tliev all went to bed. 

At three o’clock on Christmas morning, in the 
dead, cold waste of what was still night, George 
Suffield stole softly away in a dogcart, like a 
midnight marauder. He had told no one his 
errand ; and he drove on softly oh the grass till 


lie thought he was out of ear-shot of the house, 
when lie flicked his marc with the whip, saying, 
‘ Now, my girl,’ and dashed away out of the dark 
and down the high-road leading to town. He 
was going to meet Isabel. He would wait for 
first one night-train and then another until she 
came, until he saw her coining forth to greet 
him, ‘fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners. ’ In truth he 
trembled at the mere thought of meeting her 
alone -trembled, half with joy, wholly with ex- 
pectation. Did she, or did she not, understand 
how lie would interpret her coming? Did she 
quite understand ? 

The first train arrived at four o’clock at one 
station, laden with jovial passengers. But Isabel 
was not in that train. The next train arrived 
at a little past five at another station, and thither 
George leisurely drove to wait. Slowly, with 
leadeii feet, the minutes and the quarters passed, 
but at length the engine glided into the station 
and ceased its motion with a great sigh. George 
singled out the Ladies’ Sleeping Car, and just as 
lie reached the door, Isabel stepped out upon the 
platform. Not many ladies could have borne the 
ordeal of being thus seen immediately at the end 
of a cold night journey; but Isabel could bear 
it better than most, and it was not the conscious- 
ness of being seen under untoward conditions 
that made her blush so deeply as she did. 

‘So, Bell,’ said George, grasping her hand and 
embracing it with both his, ‘you have come.’ 

‘ Yes, George,’ said she ; ‘ I have come.’ 

WHAT IS A BUCKET-SHOP? 

A mono the many ‘notions’ of dubious morality 
and more than dubious utility which we have 
imported from America, along with corners and 
watered stocks, is the Bucket-shop. This is a 
peculiarly American institution, which has only 
of late years found an abiding-place among us, 
and that not to any great extent outside of 
London. It may be that there are establishments 
on the Bucket-shop principle in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow ; but they have not the 
unblushing hardihood and heedless ‘go’ of the 
American and London establishments. 

The term Bucket-shop is now primarily, if not 
exclusively, applied to an unlicensed and un- 
authorised office for gambling in stocks and 
shares. It is quite applicable, however, to any 
oflice for minor speculation in anything, con- 
ducted as an open gamble. 

Indeed, the Bucket-shop is said to have origin- 
ated in the grain-trade ol Chicago, and one story 
of its origin is this. Some years ago, the Board 
of Trade — not a Government department, but in- 
reality the Bourse, or Exchange — of Chicago 
| laid down the regulation that the dealings in. 
‘Options’ — which have been already explained 
in this Journal — should not be for smaller quan- 
tities than five thousand bushels. This not only 
choked off the small speculators, but also seri- 
ously affected the business of those brokers and 
dealers who had cultivated clients of small means. 
To overcome this regulation, a sort of Petite 
Bourse, outside Exchange, or open Board of 
Trade, was started in a room untfer the regular 
Board of Trade room. For facility of intercourse, 
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a lift was by-and-by introduced; and in dull 
times a member of the larger room would offer 
to send down to tlie smaller room for a bucketful 
of small ‘options’ to keep things moving. 

This is one explanation of how the term came 
to be applied to an office for small gambles in 
grain. We are not quite satisfied with it, how- 
ever, and the term Bucket-shop was probably 
applied to the open Board of Trade by some 
singed moth or other. To ‘bucket’ is an old 
slarm term for to ‘cheat’ or ‘swindle.’ Jt occurs 
in Vaiix’s ‘Flash Dictionary* (1812), and is made 
use of by Sir Walter Scott in his Diary (1828), 
as if it were then a well-known phrase. 

Then, again, to ‘ bucket ’ is to lido a horse 
recklessly; and in rowing, to ‘bucket’ is to turn j 
the body forward too eagerly, preparatory to : 
taking the stroke — another form of lieedlessness. 
An old French word corrupted into ‘ bucket ’ gave 
name to a beam on which anything may be hung 
for carrying, such as a slaughtered sheep strung 
up by the heels. It is from this word that we 
have the slang phrase to ‘kick the bucket;’ and 
it is not extravagant to imagine some suggestion 
of the operation to the fertile mind which had 
invented the name of Bucket-shop. And finally, 
the word ‘buck’ is, according to ilotten’s ‘Slang 
Dictionary,’ applied both to an unlicensed cab- 
man and to a sixpence, from which an easy 
transition would make ‘bucket’ unlicensed deal- 
ing in small operations. From any one of these 
suggestions, a more reasonable theory of origin 
seems to us deducible, than from tlx? somewhat 
strained story of the ‘bucketful’ of orders from 
the outside shop. 

However originated, the term Bucket-shop is 
no longer confined to offices for small gambling in 
grain, but is applied to places in which a regular 
business is conducted, not for dealing in, but for 
betting on, stocks and shares. As a rule, the 
Bucket-shop keeper makes his own prices, ap- 
proximating, of course, to those of the Exchange, 
so as to include what he calls his commission, and 
he makes them ‘ wide ’ enough to ensure his own 
safety, however the market goes. Bucket-^hop 
dealing has been called thimble-rigging in stocks. 
This is, perhaps, too sweeping a definition, be- 
cause, although the Bucket-shop is a foolish and 
improper institution, all Bucket-shop keepers are 
not deliberate swindlers. In fact, some of them 
are as straightforward and honest as the best 
class of bookmakers on races ; but all the same, 
like the bookmakers, they flourish on the follies 
of the public ; and like the keeper of a roulette 
table, they have all the odds in their favour. 
As in all gambling, there is both honesty and 
cheating in Bucket-shops ; but in any case it 
is gambling pure and simple. 

It is necessary to discriminate between specula- 
tion and gambling, and to get rid of the popular 
delusion that buying and selling on the Stock 
Exchange is not legitimate business. While we 
are not at present considering the ethics of specu- 
lation, we must ask the reader to remember that 
there is a wide difference between buying and sell- 
ing a commodity or security ‘ for the rise ’ or ‘ for 
the fall,’ and merely betting on the chances of 
a rise or a fall. The speculative buyer or seller 
must, if required, either take or deliver what 
he lias bought or sold, and the transaction is 
regulated, recorded, and completed, as a regular 


business transaction on recognised business prin- 
ciples. In the Stock Exchange, it is true that all f 
the stocks and shares which are daily bought and j 
sold do not daily change hands, but at the end 
of the ‘ account ’ pass from the last sellers to the 
last buyers, while the intermediaries settle their 
differences. Leaving these intricacies in the mean- 
time, however, what we wish to make clear is 
that on the Stock Exchange definite commodities 
— that is, public securities — are dealt in, but in 
the Bucket-shops only chances arc dealt in. 

The f rer i neuter of a Bucket-shop does not either 
buy or sell the stocks, nor does the keeper of it 
intend that he should. lie simply bets on tlie 
rise or fall of a price, and in doing so deposits, 
or stipulates to pay, a ‘margin,’ which is just the 
same as tabling the stakes in a bet. The ultimate 
result of tlie operation depends more or less — 
but not more than the Bucket-shop keeper can 
help — on the movements of the stock markets, 
anti thus the Bucket-shop is really an addendum 
to tlie Stock Exchange ; or, as it was originally 
in Chicago, of the wheat-pit. But it is a para- 
site, an unsightly and unwholesome growth, 
which is abhorred by the legitimate dealer. 

And one reason for his abhorrence is that 
the shocking reputation of Bucket-shops, and the 
evil experience of those who have resorted to 
them, have done a great deal to discredit legiti- 
mate dealing in properly constituted Exchanges. 
The idea is apt to prevail among persons of 
limited knowledge that, because tbe Bucket-shop 
is an office for gambling in stocks, all speculating 
in stocks is reckless gambling. Let it be clearly 
understood, therefore, that although the Bucket- 
shop hangs on to the Exchange ainl uses the 
quotations and terms of the Exchange, *t is not 
a portion of, but is indignantly disown J by, the 
Exchange. 

Another reason for the abhorrence of dealers 
is that whereas the members of the regular 
Stock Exchanges in this country are forbidden to 
advertise, the Bucket-shop keepers advertise far 
and wide, and attract into their parlours many 
an unwary fly who might otherwise have found 
his way to the legitimate avenues of the kind 
uf business in which he was desiixius of embark- 
ing. 

AVe do not say, of course, that all stockbrokers 
who advertise are Bucket-shop keepers. There 
is no particular saving grace in membership, but 
only a certain assurance of respectability and 
honour. There are numbers of men known as 
4 outside brokers ’ quite as respectable and honour- 
able as those within the magic circle, and who 
are only ‘outside’ because of some former mis- 
fortune or technical disability. To these ‘ outside 
brokers ’ it is quite open to advertise for business, 
which, moreover, they conclude within the pre- 
cincts of the Exchange through a member with 
whom • they arrange to divide their commis- 
sions. 

A bona-fide ‘outside broker’ conducts bon&- 
fide business in the same manner and on the 
same principles— except that he advertises— as 
a member of tlie Boom. . The Bucket-shop 
keeper, who also advertises, is not a broker, but 
a principal, like the croupier of tlie roulette 
table. 

A broker is an agent whose interest is identical 
with that of his principal. A Bucket-shop 
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keeper’s interest is exactly the reverse of that of These Bucket-shops are swarming all over the 
his client United States, but are, happily, not so common 

Prices on the Stock Exchange are ‘made’ by with us. This is how an American writer de- 
the rivalries of buyers and sellers, the incidence scribes the modus operandi in his country : 
of politics, the pressure of commercial events, the ‘ The Bucket-shop keeper exhibits to his visitors 
movements of gold, and so on. In London it is the current quotations of some regularly con- 
the function of the ‘jobbers’ to make prices for ducted Exchange, and if the patron of the shoo 
the brokers — a jobber acting only for himself, thinks that the members of the Exchange will 
and a broker only for his clients. Now, when buy enough (say) Western Union to advance the 
a jobber is tasked by a broker to make a price price, he deposits ten dollars with the cashier 
for any given stock, he names two figures, Bay of the Bucket-shop, and “buys” ten shares of 
‘55 — 55$* — which means that he will buy at the Western Union at (say) 85 from its keeper, who 
lower or sell at the higher figure, not knowing stands ready either to buy or sell on the latest 
whether the broker be wishing to buy or sell, quotations from the patron. Here a margin of 
In the competition of business, prices, especially one per cent, is put up, and, unless otherwise 
of favourite stocks, or those most extensively and stipulated, if the stock in the market on which 
frequently dealt in, are made very ‘close’— that they are betting goes down to 84J or 84j — depend- 
is, with a very small fraction indeed between the ing on the “commission” charged — the patron’s 
buying and the selling rate, the fraction repre- margin is exhausted and the game closed. Sorae- 
senting the jobber’s profit if he closes the trails- times, if the standing of the patron is known, the 
action both ways at once, as he endeavours to do. Bucket-shop keeper will let the loss run against 
These quotations are marked up, and are tele- the customer a point or so more.’ 
graphed all over the country ; but the quotations This is a temptation to the gambler, who will 
fluctuate from hour to hour, and even from let a loss run as long as the keeper will ‘carry’ 

jobber to jobber. him, which is just as far as the patron can be 

The Bucket-shop keeper has either a tape- squeezed, 
machine or messengers to bring him the prices For the rest, says the same writer, these Bucket- 
in a constant stream from the Exchange, where shop keepers are ‘Financial nomads, changing 

he must have some confederate sub rosd. their firm-names and habitat to suit their pecu- 

AVliat he practically says to his clients is that niary exigences. They belong to no association, 
the market must go up or down, and he are accountable to no authority, and the sums 
advises them to select a stock, or lie indicates a they owe to confiding customers are usually 
stock, in which the probabilities are one way or too small to justify an appeal to law ; besides, 
the other, and to wager a certain sum that it many patrons would not like to advertise their 
will go up or down to a certain extent. Sup- dealings.’ 

pose, for instance, Caledonian Railway Stock be That is the pity of it Men get bitten, but 
selected for the gamble — the ‘client’ will bet ten suffer in silence and shame. Every dealer in a 
pounds that ‘Caleys’ will go up above a certain Bucket-shop is, in sporting phrase, betting against 
named prfbe. He deposits the ten pounds ; and the bank, and is bound to get caught sooner or 
if the price falls one per cent. — we are assuming later. 

the extent of the operation being of the usual one Is there no law against them? Apparently 
thousand pounds nominal stock — the Bucket-man none, except the law of common-sense. If people 
‘closes,* as he calls it, and pockets the inonej\ would only consider the utter absurdity of the 
Some of them charge a commission on the trails- prospects held out by the Bucket-shop keeper — 
action, but for the most part they include their the weak folly of believing that if the chances of 
commission in the so-called prices. It will be picking up fortunes are such as he professes, he 
observed that while the client may choose* his would not pick them up for himself — the Bucket- 
own time, if he be on the 9pot, to close the bet shops would have fewer dupes. And yet their 
should the price go in his favour, lie has no option victims are legion, especially among the class of 
should it go against him, the ‘deal’ being ended clerks and small shopkeepers, and even of ‘retired 
the moment the margin is absorbed. persons’ of limited means. Let a man figure 

It is easy enough for a clever and unscrupu- in the proprietary of any joint-stock company, or 
Ions Bucket-man so to manipulate quotations as in any way be khown as an investor, and he 
always to secure the margins. Or even if prices will be flooded with the prospectuses and false 
do go against him, it is very simple to put promises of the Bucket-shops, 
another customer on the opposite tack, and Who docs not know these invitations to cn- 
make the one balance the other, to his own trust limited amounts— the advertiser is always 
advantage. wary enough not to frighten his prey with big 

As far as the ‘client’ is concerned, it is all risks — to the unlimited discretion of a person 
pure guess-work and downright gambling. He they never heard of before in connection with a 
does not go into the market to stand the* chance stock they know nothing whatever about — with 
of buying or selling in the light of his own the certainty of making a fabulous percentage of 
knowledge and experience, and so by his own profit without getting out of bed ? Well, we have 
action to help to produce the result he expects Known many who have been tempted, but we 
and desires. He does not want the stock he never knew one who came out finally unsinged, 
‘bulls,* nor has he the stock he ‘bears.’ He For the gambler has all the chances of the market 
knows and cares nothing about its real value, and all the wiles and artifices of the Bucket-shop 
and he has not the slightest desire even to see against him. 

the article he is professing to deal in. He merely The worst of the Bucket-shop is that it pre- 
wagerq money on the chances of what other serves the appearance of orthodox business. It is 
people, of whom lie has no knowledge, will do. often carried on in a sumptuous establishment, 
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with business waiting-rooms for clients, and 
ample supplies of telegraph information and daily 
newspapers. With the general air and bustle of 
such an establishment the novice is easily im- 
pressed, as we may be with the showy grandeur 
of Monte Carlo. But he is not more certain to 
lose his money at Monte Carlo than he is in a 
Bucket-shop. 

Then how is it that Bucket-shop keepers do 
not always and rapidly make fortunes 1 How is 
it that they are so frequently disappearing from 
human ken, and if not too industriously pursued 
by the police, are reapnearing with new names in 
some other part of the city, or in some < ther 
town ? For the most part because they are mere 
adventurers to begin with, and if they make 
a ‘pile,* either ‘ slide ’ with it, or else gamble with 
it themselves and ‘get left then they leave their 
shop and its customers, and the landlord seizes 
the furniture. 

How many hearts have been bioken and homes 
made miserable by the Bucket-shops will never be 
known. Let the reader avoid them as !\ would 
the dragon’s teeth. 

JOHN U PC It A FT’S CRIME. 

CH A PTr.lv IV.— AN EBBING UFK. 

When the boy’s words fell upon Jessie’s ear she 
swayed to and fro ; the lantern dropped from her 
grasp, and she sank to the ground with a sense 
of utter helplessness. It seemed to her that the 
lantern was going out, and that they were whirl- 
ing into darkness. But gradually her dizziness 
left her, the light came hack to her eyes, and she 
recognised Jim bending over her with the flaring 
lantern close to her face. 

* Miss Jess ! ’ he was crying, in a panic-stricken 
voice, 1 don’t lie there. You ’ll be run over. Don’t 
you hear something a-coming along the road ? 
(let up — do get up ! ’ 

The tramp of horses could certainly he heard 
upon the hard road. Jess rose to her feet with 
Jim’s assistance ; and she had scarcely reached 
the side-path when two blurred lights were seen 
approaching through the mist. 

‘It’s from the Ilall,’ said Jim. ‘It’s Colonel 
Woodward’s carriage ; shall I call out?* 

‘Yes.’ 

Jim waved the lantern and uttered a shrill 
cry. The carriage came to a stand-still, ami a 
gentleman stepped out ‘Colonel Woodward !* 

He was a strongly-built man of forty or forty- 
five. He had a kindly face ; and as he held 
out his hand to Jess, spoke in a deep earnest 
voice. ‘I was on my way to the cottage,* said 
he. ‘We want your help, Miss Bryce. We are 
in great trouble at the Hall. A v«ung fellow 
has been struck down in Thurrock Wood. He’s 
not dead ; but I fear he’s dying. Everything is 
being done, however, to save his life. We only 
need a trained nurse. Will you come V 

Jess answered eagerly : ‘I will go with you 
now!' She spoke a hurried word to Jim, ex- 
changing with him a meaning look, and then 
stepped into the carriage. Colonel Woodward 
tooK the place at her side, and they drove back 
to Thurrock Hall as quickly as it was possible 
on such a night. 


Jess almost dreaded to speak as they went along, 
lest her voice should betray her intense agita- 
tion. In one moment the whole outlook had been 
changed. He was dying ! Had she waited these 
three years, and hoped against hope, only for 
this? How strange that Woodward should have 
come for her ! She could no longer resist the 
question : ‘ Who is he ?’ 

‘ Nobody knows,’ said Woodward ; 4 and nothing 
has been found to identify him. He has not 
been robbed. A leathern case containing some 
bank-notes was found in a side-pocket. The 
whole thing is a mystery. — What can have 
prompted the crime V 

A dreadful thought occurred to Jess. ‘Is 
it not possible,’ said she, ‘ that the blow was self- 
in flicted ?’ 

‘The doctor thinks not,’ said Woodward. ‘It 
is one of the most incomprehensible attempts at 
murder, lie declares, that lie lias ever heard of.’ 

Jess sank back in tlic carriage. She wondered 
who could have done so cruel a deed ? It 
j seemed to her that John Upcraft was sur- 
| rounded by enemies. And yet she knew, for her 
j own heart told her so, that John had never done 
I any <»ne an intentional wrong. 

A lengthy drive through the dark, leafless 
avenue brought them to the principal entrance 
to Thurrock Hall, with its loftv portico, reached 
by a broad flight of steps. What a contrast 
this mansion was, compared with the six -roomed 
cottage down in the marshlands ! The great 
hall, with its oaken staircase beyond ; the 
library, the suite of reception rooms, the long 
ieture-gallcry above. Every room wa9 well 
nown to Jess ; for she hod been a frequent 
visitor at the llall for years past. 

The Colonel led the way up-stairs. 

The injured man was lying upon t^cd in one 
of the spare rooms, quite motionless. Jess ap- 
proached the bedside and looked into his face. 
Three years had greatly changed him. She could 
scarcely believe that this was the John Upcraft 
she had known in better days. There were lines 
of care that told liow deeply he lmd suffered. 
For a moment she thought him dead : he was 
livid, and liardlv seemed to breathe. The colour 
went from her face while she looked. Woodward 
was standing at her side, watching her every 
movement, seemingly with more concern for her 
than for the patient. 

‘Are you faint V said he. 

‘ It ’s nothing,’ said Jess. ‘ I ’ 

He hastened to reach a chair for her, and she 
sank down with a sense of hopelessness and 
despair, which siie could hide no longer. 

Woodward went in search of his sister ; and 
presently Miss Woodward came in with some 
lea. She was not unlike her brother, though 
graver in look. She had lived many years af 
Thurrock Hall ; and since her brother had retired 
from the army, she had kept house for him here. 
Something in her look and tone, at times, had 
made Jess wonder if she had ever experienced 
a great sorrow. It seemed to her as though some 
painful romance had cast a shadow over Miss 
Woodward’s life in days gone by, and had left 
its traces upon her face.- 

‘Shall 1 sit with him to-night?’ said she, 
looking sympathetically at Jess. ‘You look so 
tired.’ 
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No suggestion could have roused Jess more 
thoroughly out of herself. ‘Indeed, I’m not/ 
said she ; ‘ I ’m quite rested now !’ 

When the household at Thurrock Hall had 
retired, and Jess found herself alone at the bed- 
side, she bent down over her patient with a great- 
joy at her heart. She was near him once more. 
There he lay, between life and death ; no look 
of recognition in his half-closed eyes, no word 
upon his lips, no utterance even of her name. 
But she was near him ; that .was some recompense 
after all these years ; and a sense of gratitude, 
so long unknown to her, filled her whole being ; 
and she found relief in tears at last. 

He had constant, medical care : the days went 
by ; but without any promise of recovery. And 
now a new dread took a hold upon her. lie 
would be recognised ! How could that fatality 
be averted] She racked her brains in search 
of some loophole for escape from an avowal 
that she was nursing the man she loved — a 
hunted convict — and that his name was John 
Upcraft. 

One thing, however, afforded Jess a great sense 
of relief during these anxious days, llcr father, 
though he had returned from his unpremeditated 
visit to London, had kept away from Thurrock 
Hall. She knew that he had ail almost morbid 
horror of being asked to give medical advice 
6ince he had gone into retreat. But was that 
sufficient to account for his apparent absence of 
all interest or sympathy concerning this trouble 
which had fallen upon the shoulders of his warm- 
hearted neighbour ? But she offered no comment, 
even to Woodward. Her father’s name, indeed, 
never escaped her; for she fully realised that 
the moment he entered the sick-room the secret, 
which she was scheming every hour in the day 
to preserve* would be blurted out. Her one hope 
was that Upcraft would regain strength enough 
to quit the Hall before her father showed the 
least sign of making liis appearance. 

At last Upcraft began to give some indications 
of recovery ; and one night, when Jess was alone 
beside him, he recognised her for the first time. 
She was drowsy from many hours of vigil when 
she heard him murmuring her name : * Jess !’ 

She went to the bedside and bent over him ; 
‘ Dear John ! Do you know me V 

He moved his head feverishly from one side 
to the other. ‘I wish that bov would take the 
lantern away,’ said he. ‘It blinds me. Will 
you help me up? 1 can walk now. What a 
shivering fit I ’ve got from lying here so long ! 
No ; don’t put your cloak over me. I shall 
soon get warm. Is that the light in the cottage 
window ? Help me up ! There ’s the gun firing 
again.’ 

She took his hand and spoke a soothing word 
ip his ear. For a while tie lay silent, looking 
towards the cheerful fire, the only light hi the 
room, except a little hand-lamp which Jess had 
placed out of sight. ‘How bright and warm it 
is,’ he presently went on in a changed tone. 
‘When I’ve washed this mud off my face and 

hands’ He raised his eyes to Jessie’s face 

while speaking ; and’ then a look of recognition 
gradually came into his face. ‘Jess — am I 
dreaming?’ 

1 No, dear* 1 ; you are awake now.’ 

•Am I ?’ said he, looking about him doubtingly. 


‘Why, this is not the cottage ! If I am awake, 
tell me how I come to be lying here?’ 

‘This is Thurrock Hall,’ said Jess, ‘and you 
have been ill— very ill.* 

Then she told him in a few words what had 
happened. When she had finished, he lay for 
a long time silent and thoughtful. Then he 
said, as if questioning himself rather than Jess: 
‘ Who has done this ?’ 

‘It’s not known,’ said the gill; ‘but Colonel 
Woodward, who is an active magistrate, is 
making a thorough investigation.’ 

Presently Upcraft fell into a sound sleep. Jess 
took a seat by the fire ; but she no longer felt 
drowsy. She began to wonder whether John 
would approve of her action in keeping liis 
identity concealed from her friends at Thurrock 
Hall. Her father, as she still dreaded, might 
walk into the sick-room at any moment. She 
resolved to speak of this to John as soon as he 
was strong enough, and be guided by his deci- 
sion. 

When Upcraft awoke an hour or two later, 
he looked eagerly at Jess, and said: ‘Give me 
time -a day or two- and it will all conic back 
to me !’ 

‘Of what are you speaking, John?’ 

‘All that happened in Thurrock Wood,’ said 
he. ‘I was dreaming about it just now. It was 
bitterly cold that night, and the footpath was 
frozen hard. I heard a step coming up behind 
me a 'long way off. I thought I recognised it. 
Whose could it have been ? 1 can’t remember ! 

But I remember turning with liis name on the 
tip of my tongue, when 1 was struck down. 
That blow lias blotted out the name !’ lie again 
fell into a thoughtful mood. At last he said : 
‘If I were to hear the footstep, hear it only once, 
the name would come back to me. 1 wonder, 
shall I ever bear it again V 

Jess made no reply. She was intensely in- 
terested in all he was saying ; but she feared 
to encourage any talk ; and alter a while lie fell 
asleep once more, and did not wake till day- 
breuk. 

• • • • • 

One afternoon, a few days later, Miss Wood- 
ward— almost as conscientious a nurse in the 
sick-room as Jess herself — came in to relieve 
her for a while. Colonel Woodwurd appeared a 
moment after her. ‘ Come, Miss Bryce,’ said lie, 
‘let us go for a brisk walk across the home 
park ; what do you say ? ’ 

‘I am always ready for a brisk walk,’ said 
Jess, with a sense of her old spriglitliness coming 
back now that Upcraft was out of danger. If 
Woodward had asked lier to dance with him 
down the avenue, she would have hardly re- 
fused. 

At first, their walk was brisk enough, even 
for Jess. They both felt a healthful glow as 
they went along in the face of a keen north 
wind. But after a while, turning into a pathway 
under an avenue of elms, they began to slacken 
their pace, for Jess was getting out of breath. 
Her lips were slightly parted, and her cheeks 
had gained quite a rosy hue. 

Woodward bent his eyes earnestly upon her 
face. ‘I have often wished,* said lie, ‘that I 
could see you looking more cheerful ; and you 
begin to look so to-day— more yourself 1 I know 
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how you have suffered. I learned about your 
trouble long ago ; and I have felt so sorry for 
you.—Do I pain you ? I want you to think of 
me as your friend. 

She had long known that Woodward cared for 
her far more than she could have desired. She 
knew also, only too well, that her father had 
never ceased to do his best to bring about a 
match between them. But since Woodward was 
some years her senior, and knew of her engage- 
ment to I'peraft, she hoped that in time his 
untold love might turn to friendship. She had 
always felt a great affection for him. lie had 
been a true friend to her and to her father for 
many years ; and the thought of shunning him 
had never entered her head. But she almost 
wished that she had done so now ; for she had 
no desire except for his happiness. She could 
realise, as she had never been able to realise 
before, what a hopeless passion must be, and her 
sympathy was seriously awakened. She was too 
deeply moved to speak ; she could only thank 
him with a look of gratitude : she felt what 
avowal must follow such condoling words ! 

The afternoon had become overcast. An occa- 
sional snow-flake sifted through the black branches 
of the elm-trees over their heads. They had 
turned their steps towards home before Woodward 
resumed : ‘ I should be the last to ask you,’ said 
he, ‘to put this trouble out of your thoughts. 
That I know would be impossible. But if you 
will give me the right to share your thoughts 
with you, Jess, I will do my best to bring at 
least a gleam of happiness into your life.* 

He saw a feathery Hake touch a ringlet of her 
dark hair ; another alighted on her lashes as if 
it were a frosty tear. And then the snow began 
to fall in earnest, and they hastened on their 
way. The white flakes whirled about them in 
blinding clouds, looking like Hakes of soot against 
the stormy sky. 

‘ It cannot - it can never he !’ 

Jess was sorely troubled. She now conceived 
how wrongly she had acted in keeping the know- 
ledge of John's identity a dead secret. What 
would Colonel Woodward think of her when 
lie learned the truth? She never imagined that 
she could he placed by one thoughtless deed in 
so distasteful a position. She could lind no excuse 
that would fully justify her lack of moral courage 
to confide in him. It seemed to her at that 
moment as though she had questioned his honour. 
Would it not seem so to him ? 

The snow-flakes danced about them in the 
wind, looking like a swarm of pale, mischievous 
sprites that took delight in her discomfiture. 
She stopped and glanced up distressfully into 
Woodward's face. ‘Oh, can’t you understand ?’ 
said she, in a bewildered tone. ‘ I could not bring 
myself to speak of it, not even to you ! For I 
had the horrible dread that it might reach my 
father’s ears. It was this that prompted me to 
guard the secret Try not to think ill of me. 
I’ve hardly been in my right senses, I fear, since 
all this happened. My one thought was to get 
him well, and away ! And then I would have 
asked your forgiveness for my foolish mistrust 
of your sister and you.’ 

The playful snow-llakes rushed round them 
in maddening flights. Woodward leaned his back 
against the trunk of a great elm and regarded 
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Jessie distractedly, as though puzzled to decide 
whether she was in her right senses yet 

‘The man whom you found nearly murdered 
in Thurrock Wood,’ Jess went on, ‘whom you 
brought to the Hall in your carriage — to whom 
you gave your hospitality, and have tended ever 
since like a friend — is none other than an escaped 
convict — the man I have loved for years — and his 
name is John Upcraffc !’ 

The eager flakes caught up her words and fled 
with them, as if racing to be first to carry her 
secret to the four winds. 

Woodward spoke no word. He silently gave 
Jess his arm, and they struggled on together 
in the face of the snow-storm towards the Ilall. 

They had ascended the terrace steps, and were 
crossing the terrace on their way to the front 
door, when Jess chanced to peer in at one of the 
library windows. On the hearth-rug in front of 
a bright fire stood her father. He was warm- 
ing his hands at the blaze ; and he smiled at 
them blandly over his shoulder as they hurried 
by. 

Jess pressed more closely to Woodward’s side ; 
her fingers tightened upon his arm ; and she 
turned as white as the snow-flakes that were 
healing against their faces. ‘You’ll not let my 
father see him, will you ?’ said she. There was 
terror in her look. 

Woodward hastened to reassure her. ‘But 
come to the library,’ said he. ‘Show yourself 
for a moment. You may then safely leave him 
to me.’ 

She followed Woodward tremulously. Her 
father was still standing over the fire and warm- 
ing his hands, when they entered the room. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘caught in the snow-st* m, were 
you 1 So was I. It will be the dcat^ of me. I 
shall have to ask you to put me iff to-night, 
Woodward. I dare not venture out again in 
this weather.’ 

Woodward turned away to hide his look of 
annoyance. ‘You’re always welcome, of course/ 
said he. 

‘So the patient is recovering, eh?’ Mr Bryce 
went on, glancing at Jess. ‘Miss Woodward can 
spare you now, can’t she?’ 

‘Not yet,’ Woodward chimed in. ‘The patient 
i» out of danger ; but we slm’n’t be able to spare 
Jess for some days.’ 

Mr Bryce looked frowningly into the fire. 
‘Out of danger, is he? — Now, I wonder/ said 
he, in a slow, deliberate tone, ‘I wonder if he has 
expressed any opinion — whether, in a word, he 
has been able to throw any light upon this 
mystery. It would be interesting to know’ 

‘lie remembers nothing/ Jess interposed, ‘ex- 
cept a step behind him — then the dreadful blow 
— nothing more.’ 

* Ah !’ Mr Bryce nodded at the fire, and rubbed 
his hands cheerfully together.. But lie made no 
comment beyond this exclamation. 

Jess gave* Wood ward a quick glance and went 
out. She found Miss Woodward seated at the 
bedside when she reached the sick-room. Uncraft 
had fallen asleep. ‘My dear/ said Miss Wood- 
ward, looking anxiously into Jessie’s face, ‘you 
won’t think me too curious, will you? But do 
tell me! lias he spoken to you? He told me 
he should speak to you to-day. — But you can’t 
cast your love for that other one/ she hastened to 
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add-— 4 the one you have lost— out of your heart, 
can you V 

Jessie shook her head. 4 1 have much to tell 
you,* said she. 

4 Ah ! I was afraid/ Miss Woodward went on — 
‘I was afraid it would prove to you a livelong 
grief ! I pity you. Yes, only as a woman can 
pity, my dear, who has gone through all the 
misery herself.* 

Miss Woodward had scarcely gone, when Up- 
craft opened his eyes. He raised himself and 
listened intently. 

4 What is it, dear ?’ said Jess. 

4 1 ’ve been dreaming again about that footstep 
in Thurrock Wood,* said he, with the listening 
look still in his eyes. 4 Whose step can it have 
been ?* 

IJpcraft lay awake, puzzling over this question. 
It was long past midnight ; the household was 
hushed in sleep, and no sound reached him except 
an occasional gust of wind, or the soft pattering 
of the snow against the windows. The fire burned 
brightly in the darkened room, throwing weird 
shadows like threatening arms upon the walls. 
Jess had fallen asleep in a chair at the bedside, 
with an arm resting upon the bed, and her head 
resting upon her arm. 

He had closed his eyes, hulf-dozing at last, 
when an approaching step in the corridor outside 
caught his ear. During some moments, Upcraft 
thought that he must be dreaming again ; for the 
step exactly resembled the one lie had heard in 
Thurrock Wood. He raised himself upon his 
elbow and cast a swift glance at Jess, to discover 
if the step had awakened her. No ; she was 
sleeping soundly enough. He was half tempted 
to rouse her ; the step might be a delusion — the 
lingering echo of the dream he had lmd a few 
hours ago. But he refrained ; for each moment 
the step seemed to draw nearer ; and then the 
name of him to whom the step belonged Hashed 
upon his memory — the very blow that had fallen 
upon him seemed to repeat itself— and he sank 
back stupefied upon his pillow. 


SOME LITERARY AMENITIES. 

Literature is a hobby that affords a varied 
round of pleasures. Besides those of reading, 
writing, thinking, critical gossip, and the geni- 
alities of your club gatherings, if you are so 
happy us to be a member of any such intellectual 
society, there is the exercise of your physical man 
in excursions among the bookshops and stalls. 
A lover of books will, unawares, tramp miles and 
go through quite a long course of calisthenics in 
a second-hand shop no larger than a boudoir, 
as he wanders to and fro scanning the shelves, 
ever and anon pulling down a volume find re- 
placing it ; to say nothing of his numerous 
scrambles up the shop-ladder in search of hid 
treasure. Then, too, the deeply interesting little 
chats on book-lore with the quaintly philosophi- 
cal bookseller— whose favourite work is perhaps 
Boswell’s 4 Johnson,* which he knows by heart — 
are interspersed with the vagaries of all sorts and 
conditions of callers, from the Irish labourer who 
has mistaken the place for the Post-office half 


a mile away, to the callow youth who, to our 
surprise, instead of asking for a sixpenny 4 Robin- 
son Crusoe * or a threepenny 4 Midshipman Easy/ 
asks about the result of the afternoon’s football 
match, seemingly under the impression that a 
man surrounded by so many books must assur- 
edly be omniscient. 

One caller, a well-dressed lady, who one even- 
ing drove up in a carriage, created quite a sen- 
sation by asking for 4 Don Quixote, by Charles 
Dickens.’ 

4 1 beg your pardon, madam,* said the book- 
seller cautiously, 4 did you say “Dombey and 
Son?”* 

'Oh no! Don Quixote!* she emphatically 
replied. 

4 1 have a beautiful copy of a work of that 
name by Cervantes,* he said, showing her the 
volume. 

After turning over its pages awhile in doubt, 
she murmured: 4 I’m afraid this will not do for 
me. I want the one by Charles Dickens to com- 
plete a set ! * 

A curious example of generous obstinacy was 
a stout countryman who inquired for a nice book 
to read — 4 one with a story in.* On several being 
placed before him, lie examined them attentively, 
and picked out the middle volume of a ‘three- 
decker* with the remark, ‘This *erc*s my sort. 
What’s the price?* 

4 Oh,* was the reply, ‘this is only the second 
volume ; the story goes through three— the set 
is half-a-crown.* 

4 Ilauve-a-crown ! Well; I’ll gie ye that for 
that one book. It’s a pretty un enough.* 

4 But won’t you have the other two as well? 
You’d better !* 

4 Naw! I don’t like tli* beginnin’ of a story; 
I can’t get forrud wi* it. An* 1 don’t like th* 
endin’ ; I don’t know a9 *ow it’s coined about. 
But in tli’ middle un I ’m into t’ thick of it right 
olF. No; I’ll only tak’ tli’ middle un ; it’ll 
set me up for a month.’ And cramming the 
book into his pocket, lie put down his half-crown 
and disappeared with a 4 Good-night ! ’ before the 
other volumes could be given to him. 

Another was a tatterdemalion strongly remi- 
niscent of Quilp. He was not quite so hideous ; 
but what he lacked in that was counterbalanced 
by rags, dirt, and odour. He arrived in a flat 
donkey-cart, and, sneaking into the shop with a 
big empty sack in his hand, he inquired in a 
nasal treble: ‘Anythin* in my line to-day, 
Mister ? I can do with a sackful.* 

4 No,’ answered that gentleman sternly, with- 
out looking up from his cataloguing ; 4 1 never 
i have anything in your line, and never shall. 
You haven’t paid me for that last lot of books.* 

4 ’Aven’t paid ye ! * he squeaked in simulated 
astonishment. 4 S”elp me! *Ave ye ’ad yer 
letter-box broke open lately? ’Cos that’s why 
ycr never got that there cheque ns I sent ye ! * 

‘Cheque !’ exclaimed the bookseller, still writ- 
ing. 4 You haven’t any money in your pocket : 
never mind the bank.’ 
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‘No money in my pocket, eh? ’Aven’t I, 
though, eh? Jus’ you wait! Oh, no!— no 
money!’ With these exclamations, he dropped 
his sack, and diving here and there into his rags 
—it was a wonder ne found the way to a pocket 
among so many holes — he fished up a dirty, 
bulky cash-bag, which jingled very suggestively 
while he was untying the string. The book- 
seller looked up in astonishment, then he burst 
into a roar of laughter as the contents of the bag 
were turned out on a sheet of music : rusty keys, 
penknife blades, divorced scissors, clock -wheels, 
nails, screws, and tacks— among which Quilp 
Secundus fumbled till he found something which 
he put into his mouth to clean, and then trium- 
phantly slapped on the palm of his left hand. 
‘No money, eh? Look there!’ The purchase- 
money for a sackful d books was a threepenny 
piece ! 

No trade was done ; and Quilp muttered as he 
went out : ‘ When man can’t trust his brother- 
man, commerce is a-goin’ to the do-s. ! 

An entirely different character was a worn, 
elderly-looking man, who, one Tuesday night, 
came into a bookshop asking for help The 
bookseller, who seemed to know him, offered 
him, out of a stock of three hundred or so, 
a dozen shilling pamphlets — speeches of John 
Bright, marked for sale in the window at three- 
pence each— to sell in the street at any price he 
liked, provided that when he had sold the dozen 
lie was to buy any more lie wanted at a reduced 
rate. In five minutes he was back to pay his 
halfpence, and take away two dozen. A longer 
interval elapsed before lie returned to invest his 
earnings in more. So he went on for the rest 
nf the evening and throughout the week, till on 
Friday, looking much younger — the effect of 
better living — lie bought the remaining stock ; 
and oil Saturday he presented liimsclf to the 
bookseller to say that he had saved three pounds, 
and was going to set up an apple-cart on Monday. 
This lie did ; and when we saw him last, judg- 
ing by the sound of his voice, and the patronage 
of the office boy*s whose pennies will buy 7 them 
more dessert than dinner, he seemed to be doing 
a roaring business. 

Booksellers’ catalogues arc perennial springs 
of pleasure to the book -lover, who often is unable 
to part with a single one, but hoards them uj» 
like a miser. He goes most carefully 7 through 
each one as it comes in, marking off all the 
books that lie would like, without regarding their 
heavy prices or the lightness of his purse ; and 
when he has added up the total amount and 
found how little of it he can afford, he sighs, and 
consoles himself with the reflection that most of 
them he can live without. The sole consolation 
of one such bibliophile was to become the pos- 
sessor of the books he had ticked off. lie had, 
however, money to spend, and was uneasy till 
he had spent it When the books arrived, he 
occupied nours in skimming their contents and 
placing them on his shelves. Some of these he 
gradually discovered were not literature ; and 
being proud of his library as a collection of 
works of high literary and artistic merit, he — 
more cautious than Gilead P. Beck, who made 
a bonfire of his Browning — as gradually weeded 
them out, and placed them side by side with 
other books of like calibre in a special corner 
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in his attic. This became a penance chamber; 
for, when, as occasionally happened, he was in a 

S essimistic mood, he in variably visited it» sat 
own in the midst of these ‘books that were 
not books,’ and, considering them as the causes 
of wasted time and pence, solemnly objurgated 
them. 

Catalogues, too, are happy hunting-grounds for 
unintentional humour, which arises sometimes 
from the printer’s errors, sometimes from incon- 
gruities of arrangement and expression. A sample 
of a combination of both occurs in the titles, ‘The 
Art of Dying ; back gone and ‘Eastlake’s Lady, 
old and ragged.’ The printer alone seems to be 
responsible for such as ‘A Theory of Immor- 
ality and ‘ Drew’s Essay on Soles’ is more sug- 
gestive of ichthyology than theology. The sub- 
stitution of a small i for a capital humorously 7 
suggests the obtrusion of a celebrated Norwegian 
novelist, ‘ Bjorn son in God’s Way;’ whilst by" 
the insertion of a comma in the wrong place, 

| ‘Jerusalem, delivered in prose,’ we might ima- 
: gine that the Crusades were wars of words not 
j weapons. 

I The habit frequently* adopted by booksellers 
J of u.-ing the possessive case <»f a writer’s name 
I followed by the title of his work leads soine- 
| times to curious effects. For instance, ‘ Berk- 
eley ’s Wealth and Welfare;’ ‘Lalor’s Money 7 and 
I Morals;’ ‘Turner’s Wish and Will;’ ‘Ellis’s 
Temper and Temperament ; ’ and ‘ Wv liter's Subtle 
Brains and Lissom Fingers,’ suggestive of the 
Artful Dodger’s profession. Occasionally 7 , the 
bookseller himself deviates into humour, as in 
the two following instances: ‘King’s Interest 
Tables, a rather poor copy, and very poor price ; ’ 
‘Poems by James Gay, with a portrait of the 
Great Man, who modestly calls liinis If Poet 
Laureate of Canada and Master of all Poets. 
Notwithstanding these high claims I sell his 
poems for 4d.’ 

One gratifying effect of free lectures for the 
poor is the greater frequency 7 of the demand 
among them, both at the free libraries and shops, 
for books which they hear mentioned or quoted, 

' and feel desirous of reading. There is something 
pathetic and hopeful in the accidental humour of 
the hook titles they jot down as aids to memory ; 
the humour of inadequate knowledge brought 
to the assistance of the erewhile unknown. 
From such lists we cull these examples : ‘The 
Works of Mac Sadler’ (Max Adeler) ; ‘The 
Quinsey’s Opium-eater;’ ‘Jane ITair;’ ‘The 
Middle Ages of Alum’ (Ilallam) ; ‘Story of 
Andrew Maekay* (Andromache); ‘Maud Arthur’ 
(Morte d’Arthur); ‘Shonpinghour ’ (Schopen- 
hauer); ‘Lamb’s Asses of Elias;’ ‘Carlyle’s French 
Revelation ‘ Dictionary of Verbal Words ‘ The 
Decline of Gibbon.’ In view of demands for 
books like these, one naturally thinks of two 
anoma^es that are not, unfortunately, happy 
enough for amenities: Buskin’s endeavour to 
educate the labourers and workmen of Great 
Britain, and the unreason of the reasoner Schopen- 
hauer. It is a satire on Buskin’s theory that 
those very labourers, for the volumes of letters 
addressed specially to them, must pay the pro- 
hibitive price of four pounds, while they can 
purchase a handsome Shakespeare for three 
shillings, and become the possessor of a classic 
like Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ for half that 
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amount. As for Schopenhauer, lie declaimed 
against reading, • but waxed irritable when the ] 

E ublic, taking him at his word, did not buy 
is books. 


A BOAT-SERVICE ADVENTURE. i 

Rather more than three years ago T was serving 

as sub-lieutenant on board IIAI.S. , at that 

time engaged, with the rest of the British and 
German men-of-war in those waters, in the 
blockade of the East Coast of Africa. This block- 
ade was the result of a sort of compromise. The 
British wished— as they have always wished — to 
put down the slave-trade, and the Germans to 
prevent the sale of arms to the native inhabitants 
of their new colonies. So the two admirals 
arranged to join forces, and declared a joint 
blockade of all vessels trading in arms or slaves. 
Of course, there were other niceties in the agree- 
ment ; but that was the gist of it. 

To carry out the blockade effectually, each 
ship was allotted a station, for which she became 

responsible. H.M.S. was ordered to take 

charge of the island of Pemba, which, although 
not, properly speaking, a part of the coast, or even 
fringing it — there being a channel of half a day’s 
run between them — had nevertheless been in- 
cluded in the blockade. Pemba is the first or 
northernmost of the three Arab islands, Pemba, 
Zanzibar, and Mafia, and was then under the rule 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; but this rule was far 
more nominal than real ; practically, it was par- 
celled out among rich Arab families, the heads of 
\Vhich were almost independent chiefs, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, independent 
merchant-princes, for, taking into consideration 
that Pemfci has so far had no European capital 
or European enterprise to help it, its commerce is 
very creditable, and is all in the hands of these 
feudal Arabs, who own not only plantations — 
cloves, sugar, &e. — but mercantile ilects to trans- 
port their produce. And- and it is here that 
there is a certain ‘coolness’ between these gentry 
and the British naval authorities — these ships are 
apt to return from their trading voyages laden 
with slaves for their owners’ plantations. 

The most remarkable feature in the geography 
of Pemba is its deeply indented coast-line, which 
is simply studded with natural harbours, with 
here and there an arm of the sea stretching so 
far inlaud as almost to divide the whole island 
— something like the Scottish firths, only more 
irregular. Add to this that it is fringed with 
reefs and sandbanks, sometimes extending many 
miles out to sea, and you will understand that 

H.M.S. had plenty of work to do, and that 

most of it had to be done in boats. 

I was given command of the steam-cutter, and 
ordered to hold myself responsible for large 
bight rejoicing in the jaw-breaking appellation 
of Kegomacha Bay. Here I was left with my 
crew of six and an interpreter, making with 
myself eight all told. We left the ship with pro- 
visions and coal for five days ; but as it was quite 
out of the question to keep all that coal in the 
boat, we made a cache of most of it, and hoped 
that it might remain unstolen ; if not, well, we 
must cut wood. 

My next care was to have things put square 


and shipshape in the boat; spirit-breaker and 
ammunition boxes aft, other large stores under 
the thwarts, and small articles in the lockers. 
Then, having had a regular clear up, we made 
tea, after which I inspected the arms and served 
out ammunition. By this time it was nearly five 
o'clock ; so, as I wished to get well into the 
oiling by nightfall, I ordered the anchor to be 
weighed, and stood out to sea. 

My reason for doing this was as follows : The 
Arabs are very good navigators ; but even the 
best navigators, when making a reef-bound and 
unlighted shore, like to verify their position by 
getting a good look at the landmarks during day- 
light. When a vessel is liable to be chased, this 
is all the more necessary, as she cannot alldrd to 
go pottering about among shoals, trying her nose 
first at one point and then at another, but must 
dash right through the darkness to her own par- 
ticular little harbour, and to dash with any 
confidence, requires an exact knowledge of one’s 
whereabouts and of the bearing of the point to 
be dashed at. It has thus become customary for 
the captain of a slave dhow so to regulate his 
voyage as to be just in sight of laud at sunset; 
the nearer lie can manage this the better for 
him: to be too soon, means showing himself 
longer than he cares about in what he probably 
calls ‘the daugerous-in-duy light zone;’ to be 
too late means that he does not get a clear view 
of the land. Relying on this, 1 argued that a 
small boat like mine, with no sail hoisted, and 
steaming easy so as to avoid making smoke, 
by arranging on her part to be at about the same 
j distance from the shore at the same time, or 
perhaps a few minutes later, might, with the 
binoculars, liave a very good chance of sighting 
one of these gentlemen just as he was bearing up 
for harbour. This was my plan ; and you inay 
be sure that I searched the horizon very carefully 
as the sun went down, and the short twilight of 
ten minutes or so that there is in those parts 
gradually merged itself into the dark. 

At last I was rewarded ; looming up on our 
starboard bow was something large and black ; 
soon it began to assume definite shape ; that of 
a triangle : it was a dhow’s lateen-sail. Unfortu- 
nately, just at that moment the stoker, who ought 
to have known better, opened the furnace door, 
letting the glare light up both himself and the 
bowman : almost simultaneously, the dhow put 
her helm down and headed away for the eastern 
extremity of the bay. 

‘Full speed!’ 1 shouted, at the same time 
catching up a rille and sending a bullet through 
her sail as a summons to heave to. Strictly 
speaking, I ought to have first tried her by firing 
a blank cartridge ; but, under the circumstances, 
I dispensed with that formality. Of our sum- 
mons she vouchsafed, as I had expected, not the 
smallest notice ; so we settled down to the chase. 
Some ten minutes had elapsed, when the cockswain 
remarked to me that the water seemed to be 
growing very shallow. A sounding, taken with 
the boat-hook staff, showed him to be right : there 
was barely a foot of water under our keel. Now, 
I knew that somewhere hereabouts there was 
a large sandbank, with occasional patches of very 
shallow water indeed on it ; and it occurred to 
me that the dhow must have altered course as 
she did with the object of bringing us across 
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on© of these. Lest it be thought singular that a 
native Arab dhow should have better hydro- 
graphic information than a boat belonging to one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, I may say at once that 
not only is ail this part very roughly charted, 
but that even the best chart could hardly be 
expected to give all the little boat-channels that 
criss-cross a large reef or sandbank ; whereas a 
dhow belonging to the neighbourhood would have 
her own private marks for every rock and every 
pool. Had it been a dhow from any other part 
of the island, she would have known a great deal 
less than we did ; but it being our first day, we 
had not had time to make our own observations, ! 
and this particular dhow had the advantage of 
us. 

However, to have done anything but ke<*p 
straight on now would have been to make certain 
of losing her. While I was reflecting oil these 
things, and wondering whether so small a boat 
as we were might not escape grounding, I got 
a most unmistakable answer ; namely, a pro- 
longed scraping noise under the keel. For fifty 
yards, perhaps, we struggled on, churning up the 
sand with our screw, then came to a full stop. 

* On this I gave the order, ‘Stop the engines; 
all hands overboard, 1 setting the example myself. 
Relieved of our weight, the little cutter floated 
again, ami, four a side, we walked her along by 
tlie gunwale until once more she brought up 
with a bump. 

‘I see what’s the matter, sir,’ said the cock- 
swain, who was stooping down at the bows ; 
‘there’s a boulder right under her forefoot: 
launch her back a fathom/ This we did, and 
then, altering the direction of her head, got her 
forward again through a distance of perhaps 
twice her own length. Here luck was once more 
against us : the water shoaled to about two feet. 

I suppose that the chase must have heard our 
not too mild expressions of disgust at this new 
check, for out of the night came various guttural 
sounds, the English equivalents of which would 
probably have been something like : ‘ Hope j'oii’re 
comfortable ; sure you don’t want a tow V and 
so on. This was too much. We shoved, and we 
pushed, and scraped the sand away from the 
bows, and finally I told the leading stoker to 
lean over and set the engines going. Then at 
last she began to move. The word ‘ Stop ! ’ was 
just on my lips, when, before we knew where 
we were, the boat gave a 6ort of slither forward, 
and— souse ! we were all under water. She had 
been on tlie edge of a steep bank, and had slid 
off. 

In a few seconds we were all up again, splut- 
tering and laughing, and fortunately untouched 
by the screw ; but where was the cutter ? Here 
was something that Mark Tapley himself would 
have found it hard to laugh at. Being under 
steam, she had gone on by herself. In fact, I 
fancied that 1 could just discern her outline away 
out to seaward. 

Our position was most serious. Our foothold, 
such as it was, would be lost when the tide came 
up, and •there being a strong northerly current, 
we should infallibly be swept out to sea. Even 
supposing that one or two of the strongest of us 
managed to reach the shore by swimming, what 
sort of a fate would be theirs at the hand of 
people who, only a few months before, had mur- 
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dered a whole bout’s crew, and were now smart- 
ing from the indemnity that they had been forced 
to pay for their crime? And this supposition 
made no account of sharks, which, although not 
so bad as in some parts, were yet quite sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a danger. 

Every minute that passed, tlie boat was steam- 
ing away; yet what was to be done? In this 
dilemma I called the two petty officers, the cock- 
swain and the leading stoker, to a council of war. 
Imprimis, we were all agreed that to swim after 
her and try to catch her that way would be 
mere foolishness, and wasting our strength to no 
purpose. Now there came to my mind a certain 
conversation that 1 had once had with a very 
scientific officer anent what are called ‘turning 
circles.* A ship’s handiness is said to be 
measured by the diameter — that is, the smallness 
of the diameter — of her ‘turning circle*’ with 
different degrees of helm. This is fairly clear. 
It does not want an expert to understand that 
a vessel under steam with her rudder kept 
over at tlie same angle will, if there be no tide 
or current, ultimately come back by a circular 
course to the point at which she started. What, 
however, is not so well known is that a screw 
steamer even without any helm at all will do 
this. But she will take a very long time about 
it. The reason is that a screw steamer left to 
herself never goes quite straight ahead ; to make 
her go straight ahead requires a little helm. 
Hence, leaving her entirely alone comes to 
tlie same thing as giving a little helm to a 
paddle steamer. The officer in question had been 
making experiments in a piece of ornamental 
water with model screw steamers, and had been 
trying to see what kind of screw caused least 
deviation from a straight course ; an' 1 he said 
that he was surprised to find how ex^tly all his 
models came back to the very spot where they 
had started from. ‘ In fact, my dear fellow,* he 
had said, ‘a screw steamer is nothing more nor 
les.. than a very cumbrous sort of boomerang.’ 

But, oh dear, wlmt poor encouragement were 
those ornamental-water experiments to us, stand- 
ing on a little knoll of sand, miles from the 
shore, with blackness all round us, a rising tide, 
and eddies and currents swirling this way and 
that, sufficiently to render nice mathematical 
certainties very uncertain indeed. No ; we must 
have something more to go on than the action of 
the screw as a turning agent, to hope that our 
little boat was coming back to us. Strangcty — 
and fortunately — there was something else. The 
cockswain was in favour of swimming after the 
boat, not thinking that we could catch her at 
once, but that, after ten minutes or so, she might 
begin to slow down of herself. I knew better 
than that, and so of course did the leading stoker ; 
besides, I pointed out to him, she was out of 
sight, ajid it was very unlikely that we should be 
able to make a correct guess at her course. Find- 
ing himself outvoted, he urged that, after all, she 
was half crippled by the bowman’s tarpaulin 
hanging over the port side. 

‘The bowman’s tarpaulin hanging over the 
port side !’ I repeated, with hope beginning to 
dawn. ‘ Arc you certain ?’ 

‘ Quite, sir. I made a grab at it to save myself 

S under water, and the whole thing came 
oard.’ 


‘But it’s fast to the boat?* 

‘Oh yes, sir ; it’s made fast right enough ; but 
it’s dragging through the water, and that’s 
enough to stop a little boat like * 

‘Stop her, with that head of steam on ! — not a 
bit of it,’ I replied. ‘But it’ll do better— it’ll 
turn her.’ 

I don’t think that the men were very sanguine ; 
but that I could not help. If there was a heavy 
tarpaulin hanging over one side of the boat, she 
was bound to keep turning towards that side. 
The only other thing that could influence her 
course was the current, and this, in the main — for I 
it would be hopeless to attempt to go into the 
various eddies— set towards the north. There- ! 
fore, the boat would come round to a point due 
north of us. How far north, and how long 
before she got there, depended upon how much 
tarpaulin was hanging over the side, ami of 
course could only be guessed at. At any rate 
there was no time to be lost 

I called for four bands to strip, and did the 
same myself. While we were stripping, 1 made 
the men take their knife lanyards and knot them 
all together. To these I added some twice-laid 
rope, of which the cockswain carried a coil in 
his monkey-jacket pocket ; my own kammarbaml , 
which, for the information of those readers who 
have not been in India or the East, I may 
describe as a kind of long sash ; also the inter- 
preter’s : altogether this gave a pretty long rope. 
What I intended doing with it, you will see 
later. 

When every one was ready, I gave the men 
their orders. First of all, 1 made them observe 
the constellation of the Southern Cross. This, I 
explained to them, they were to keep straight 
behind them, so that they could be certain that 
they were swimming due north — that is, straight | 
out to sea? We would all start together. After 
fifty strokes, one man would stop and tread 
water ; after another twenty-live strokes, another 
man ; and so on until we were all posted at 
intervals of twenty-five strokes, the inmost man 
being fifty strokes from tlie knoll, and myself 
being the farthest out. You see, I reckoned on 
the tide having set her out something between 
fifty and a hundred and fifty strokes — rough 
reckoning, but the best I could do. Finally, 

I cautioned the .men to try and scramble on 
board by the tarpaulin, as by so doing they would 
avoid the risk of being wounded by the propeller. 
The rope I kept myself. 

I don’t think that there is much fear of my 
ever forgetting that swim out into the Wiiste of 
black sea. There was nothing really dangerous 
about it bar the sharks, and the sharks would 
have been almost as dangerous on our little sand- 
knoll, where the danger would have come, had 
we been unsuccessful, after we got back to the 
others and found the tide begin to rise. Yet 
the sense of loneliness, increasing as one' by one 
the men came to their allotted stations and were 
left behind treading water, was something ter- 
rible. 

At last I had come to my post. How I 
wished there was a moon ! Until then, I don’t 
think that I had ever realised how terribly con- 
tracted is the horizon of a man whose eyes are 
only a few inches above the sea : he can hardly 
see any distance. At the end of three minutes 


or so I seemed to hear something ; what it was 
I could not say ; nevertheless, I instinctively 
swam a few strokes in the direction from which 
the sound . seemed to come. Then I listened 
again. Yes, it was there, and plainer. Whether 
I it were the cutter or not, it was something ; and 
should it turn out to be two pieces of driftwood 
knocking against one another, placed as we were 
they would be almost salvation to us. So I 
continued to swim in the same direction. But 
it was not driftwood, and it was the cutter — the 
cutter heading about north-west, and coming up 
— thank goodness — from a little behind me. The 
question now was: could I cut her off? Reader, 
have you ever witnessed a boat-race ?-— so have I ; 
have you ever bet on a boat-race ? — I am afraid 
that I must plead guilty to having done the same. 

! But in future I shall never take the same interest 
in the sport ; believe me that, beside a boat-hunt, 
a boat-race is tameness itself. 

Well, I swam my best, and found — that I 
should miss her by ten yards ! Now for my last 
card. Waiting until I was as near to her as I 
ever should be — that is, barring the chance that 
my card should turn up trumps, I raised myself 
in the water, and flung my rope, in a big loose 
coil, straight at her stern, then settled down to 
swimming again. A few strokes, and I was sure 
that I was gaining on her — my rope had done its 
work, that is to say, it had fouled the screw. 
Had I tried holding one end of it, it would most 
likely have slipped off ; but being quite loose, it 
had wound itself so effectually round the blades 
and buss, that later, when we tried to get it off, 
the only way in which we could do so was by 
cutting it off in little bits. By the time I reached 
her, she was almost motionless. 

You may be sure that I did not lose much 
| time in firing a rifle to let the crew know that 
! they had once more a boat to go to. In ten 
minutes or so all hands were on board ; and very 
glad we were to dry our clothes, make some 
cocoa, and smoke our pipes. 

As for the dhow, she got away, but was caught 
next voyage. 


LUX IN TKNKBRIS. 

Tiik castle window on the height 

Burns crimson through the leafless trees : 

But lo ! the sun in frosty seas 
does down, and all the world is night. 

Not all. For there, amid the gloom, 

The darkened window glows again 
With softer light : the ruddy pane 
Gives token to the night of home : 

And leaping with the leaping flame, 

Soft shadows on the ceiling move — 

A lover reading to his love 
Of Camel ot and Arthur’s fame. 

Oh heavy heart, from sorrow win 
A guerdon countervailing doubt : 

God sometimes drowns the light without, 

Lest thou forget the light within. 

CUTllDKRT M‘EV0Y. 
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0 T T E R B U R N. 

The battle of Otterburn was one of the most 
famous contests recorded in the annals of chivalry. 
It was not a national contest in the sense in 
which Bannockburn is, although it occurred in 
the course of an invasion of England by the Scots. 
The fate of nations did not hang upon the 
issue. It was in reality a personal fight, in 
which the rivalries of two powerful Border chiefs 
were put to the arbitrament of the sword. Each 
of these chieftains was a sort of king in his 
own country — the Percy in Northumberland, the 
Douglas in Teviotdale ; and the fight that ensued 
was perhaps all the more bitter and bloody for 
this element of personal rivalry and clan hatred 
that entered into it. 

It is not, however, to the strict records of the 
historian that the name of Otterburn owes its 
popularity. This has been the work of the old 
ballad-writers — the nameless bards and musicians 
of a far past who ‘sung other names, but left 
their own unsung.’ The older and the later 
ballads of ‘ Chevy Chase,* ns well as the English 
and the Scottish ballads on ‘The Battle of Otter- 
bourne,* point evidently to the same contest. The 
outstanding feature in all these is, that a Percy 
and a Douglas had a great fight, the inevitable 
horrors of which were tempered by the fine spirit 
of chivalry that animated both the principals in 
the fight and their followers, and the result of 
which battle was that the Douglas lost his life 
and the Percy was * led captive away.* The older 
ballad of ‘Chevy Chase,* which probably belongs 
to the fifteenth century, was perhaps that of 
which Sir Philip Sydney was thinking when he 
said : ‘ I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more 
than with a trumpet. ’ Even the learned Ben 
Jonson declared that he had rather have been 
the author of ‘ Chevy Chase * than of all his own 
works. So true is it that song is more powerful 
than science ; that that which touches the heart 
and stirs the imagination, even though it be but 
a simple lilt of verse, is more enduring than the 


ponderous tomes that speak only to the intel- 
lect. 

Yet this popular appreciation of the ballads in 
which the prowess of the Douglas and Percy is 
embalmed has not been without its drawbacks, 
for it has led to a great misunderstanding of the 
leading events of which the battle formed but 
an episode — though indeed the chief episode. If 
! von were to question people on the subject of 
the battle and its origin, probably nine persons 
out of ten would answer that the fight was the 
result of an attempt on the part of the one 
chieftain to hunt upon the lands of the other — a 
kind of poaching raid on a great scale checked 
by an opposing army of game preservers. All 
the ballads, whether they are written trom the 
Scottish or the English point of view, agree in 
this. The older ballad of 1 Chevy Chase * has it : 

The Percy out of Northumberland, 

And a vow to God made he, 

That he would hunt in the mountains 
Of Cheviot within days three, 

In the maugre of doughty Douglas, 

And all that ever with him be. 

The later version, also, in relating the *w r ocful 
hunting* that once did ‘in Chevy Chase befall,’ 
says : 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. 

Both the English and the Scottish versions of 
‘The Ballad of Otterbourne,* while agreeing that 
it was a hunting expedition, differ, however, from 
the ‘Chevy Chase* ballads in so far os they 
represent Douglas and not Percy to have been 

the intruder. 

• 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When the muir-men win their hay, 

The doughty Douglas bown’d him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey. 

All these ballads so agreeing as to the conflict 
having arisen out of n hunting raid, not anything 
that may be written by the historian to an oppo- 
site effect will ever succeed in eradicating the 
popular mistake. 
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The scene of the battle itself is not, we should 
think, a frequent place of pilgrimage, as it is not 
conveniently accessible. It lies far away among 
the high and solitary moors of Northumberland, 
where they stretch, brown and naked, south- 
wards from the crest of the Cheviots. Bellingham 
Station, on the North Tyne Railway, is perhaps 
the best starting-point for the pedestrian, and he 
has a walk northward of from eight to ten miles, 
over a weary tract of moorland, before he reaches 
the little village that bears the famous name of 
Otterburn. All this district of North umberland 
lies at a high level above the sea, and as the soil 
is wet and sour no trees grow upon it ; hence 
the landscape has a dreary and uninviting aspect, 
especially to one who has just quitted the beauti- 
fully wooded vale of North Tyne, with its rich 
green slopes and its crystal winding river. 

The little village of Otterburn lies in Redesdalc, 
and receives its name from the brook that here 
comes down from the bills, and falls into the 
Rede Water. Near to it is the ancient Roman 
road known as Watling Street, which runs up 
Redcsdale for some miles, then crosses the 
Cheviots, and descends into Scotland, being 
traceable still for most of the way until near 
Melrose. The fact of the vicinity of the field 
of Otterburn to this old Roman Road accounts 
no doubt for this being the scene of the battle, 
as this road afforded the Scots an excellent means 
of returning— as we shall find they were return- 
ing — into Scotland. 

The battle was brought about in this way. 
During the reign of Edward III. and that of 
his successor Richard II., Scotland had been 
grievously harassed by the English. Time and 
again had the Southron forces marched across the 
Borders, burning and slaying and laying waste 
wherever they went The Scots, so harassed, 
were fain to make friends with France, which 
country was also much pressed by the English. 
In 1385, the king of France sent one of his 
generals to Scotland with a thousand men-at- 
arms, knights, and esquires, to assist the Scots 
against England ; but with them also lie sept 
what was still more acceptable to the Scots, poor 
as they had been now rendered by the constant 
harryings of the English— namely, the sum of 
fifty thousand livres, and no fewer than twelve 
hundred stands of complete mail. No doubt at 
the battle of Otterburn many a French helm and 
hauberk had its inetal tested under English lance 
and axe. But the French men-at-arms them- 
selves proved rather a trouble to the Scots, and 
nothing was effected by their help against 
England. 

But in 1388, the year in which Otterburn 'was 
fought, the Scots roused themselves for a war 
of reprisal against their Southron enemies. The 
English government under Richard II. was weak 
and divided, even the noblemen on the English 
Border being at enmity among themselves. This, 
in the opinion of the Scottish barons, afforded 
a favourable opportunity to strike their long- 
meditated blow. All the arrangements for the 
invasion were made with as much privacy as 
possible, so that the English might be taken 
unawares ; and on St Oswuld’s day, 5th August, 
the Scottish forces met near Jedburgh to the 
number of forty thousand men. But secret 
as their proceedings had been,* the rumour of 


them had reached the Earl of Northumberland. 
Hence, when the Scots met in council of war in 
the church of Southdean, at the foot of the 
Cheviots, an English squire, in the dress and arms 
of a Scotsman, entered among them, as if he had 
been in the retinue of one of the Scottish nobles, 
and so listened to all their deliberations. But 
when he retired from the church, he found that 
his horse, which he had fastened up with the 
others, had been stolen. Not wishing to attract 
attention to himself, he proceeded to walk quietly 
away. But two sharp-eyed Scottish knights saw 
him thus walking off, booted and spurred. 

‘ T have witnessed many wonderful things,* said 
one to the other, ‘but what I now see is equal 
to any. That man yonder has, T believe, lost his 
horse, and yet he makes no inquiry about it. 
On my troth, I doubt much if he belongs to us ; 
let us go after him and ascertain.’ 

When they came up to and questioned him, 
he prevaricated and contradicted himself ; upon 
which they seized and carried him before the 
council. There, under threats of immediate exe- 
cution, he confessed his espionage, and revealed 
the English plans. These were, to wait until it 
was seen whether the Scots should enter England 
on the eastern or the western frontier ; and when 
the event had decided which, the English were 
to advance into Scotland on the opposite side, and 
so harry the country in their absence. In conse- 
quence of this information, the Scots leaders 
resolved to divide their army into two divisions, 
sending the main body into England by Carlisle, 
and the second by way of Northumberland. The 
latter division consisted of about four hundred 
mounted men-at-arms, with two thousand in- 
fantry, and was placed under the command of 
James Earl of Douglas. Southdean was but a 
few miles from the head of Rede Water, over the 
Cheviots ; and down this valley the Douglas soon 
led his men into the heart of Northumberland. 

The English spy having been sent a prisoner 
to Berwick, the first news the Northumbrians 
had of the Scotch invasion was in the clouds of 
smoke which ascended wherever they passed. The 
Scots spoiled and burned as they went along. 
And so rapid was their march, that they had 
entered the rich comity of Durham, penetrated 
to the gates of Durham itself, burning and killing 
and gathering booty everywhere, had returned 
and recrossed the Tyne, and were before the 
walls of Newcastle by Friday the 14th of August, 
within eight days from the time they started. 
To account for the rapidity of these movements, 
it must be borne in mind, that although only the 
men-at-arms fought on horseback, the infantry 
when on the march were also on horseback. They 
rode on small horses, and could act on occasion as 
light cavalry ; but on the eve of a battle, their 
horses or ponies were dismissed in the charge of 
attendants, and tlieir riders fought on foot. And 
Froissart tells us that on this occasion the 
two thousand infantry were, on the march, all 
mounted. 

It was here, then, before the gates of New- 
castle, that the series of chivalrous exploits began 
which ended in the fierce conflict of Otterburn. 
The Earl of Northumberland had himself re- 
mained at his castle of Alnwick, but sent his 
two sons, Sir Henry Percy (‘Hotspur*) and Sir 
Ralph to defend Newcastle. Here between the 
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Friday and the following Monday, the Scots had 
made various attempts upon the town, and, 
as was the habit of the times, many a fight 
took place before the barriers. But it was on 
Monday, the 17th, the great event happened ; for 
on that day the Douglas and the Percy met in 
personal conflict, when the latter was unhorsed, 
and his lance, with the pennon thereto attached, 
taken by Douglas. Hotspur was only twenty- 
three years of age, while Douglas was about 
•thirty-eight ; both experience and strength may 
therefore be said to have been on the side of 
the Douglas. Nevertheless, the loss of bis 
pennon was a galling affront to Percy and the 
English, while its capture was none the less a 
matter of rejoicing to Earl Douglas and the 
Scots. 

The Earl, as he bore away his prize, ex- 
claimed : ‘I will carry this token of your 
prowess with me to Scotland, ami plant it on 
the tower of my castle at Dalkeith, that it may 
be seen from afar.’ 

‘By (lod/ replied Hotspur, ‘you shall not 
bear it out of Northumberland. I5e assn, t you 
shall never have that pennon to biag of.’ 

Douglas answered : ‘ Von must come this night 
amt seek it, then. I will fix your pennon before 
my tent, and shall sec if you will venture to 
take it away.* 

Accordingly, Douglas planted the spear with 
the pennon at the door of his pavilion, and 
appointed a strong guard, as he fully expected a 
night attack. And so there would have been had 
the heady Hotspur had his own way. But the 
English leaders dissuaded him. They did not 
know where the rest of the Scottish army was, 
and might be led into an ambush. 

The night having thus passed without battle, 
Douglas began his return into Scotland. He 
had a rich booty with him, and every hour's 
delay would strengthen the enemy, who were 
gathering assistance from every quarter. By four 1 
o’clock on the morning of the 1 8th, he was at j 
Pontelaml, eight miles from Newcastle, and there 
he tarried for a lew hours till the town was 
taken and its owner made prisoner. Then the 
Scots once more began their march towards the 
Cheviots, and in iue afternoon were before the 
tower of Otterburn, fully thirty miles from 
Newcastle. They attacked this tower also, but 
did not succeed in taking it ; and when evening 
approached the Scots took measures to intrench 
themselves for the night. With this view Douglas 
selected a strong situation on a spur of hill about 
a mile in advance. 

They lighted high on Otterbournc, 

Among the bent sat* brown. 

Here he probably found the remains of a round 
hill-fort, and within this he made all secure for 
the night. The ground in front of him, and 
which formed the site of the battle, was an easy I 
slope descending towards Otterburn and the Rede I 
Water, with marshy land on both sides ; and, 
though the slope is now bare and treeless, it was 
then protected in many parts by trees and brush- 
wood. As Percy describes it in the ballad : 

The roo full reckless there she rins. 

To make the game and glee ; 

The falcon and the pheasant both, 

Among the holts on hie. 


OTTERBURN. 


This action of Douglas, of intrenching himself 
above Otterburn, was against the better judg- 
ment of the barons and knights in his train. 
They would have preferred to make good their 
return into Scotland, of which they were within 
a few hours’ march. But Douglas’s chivalrous 
instincts as a knight were, like those of James 
the Fourth, too strong for his prudence as a 
leader. He had promised to give the Percy an 
opportunity of winning back bis pennon, and 
here at Otterburn should he wait for him. 

‘Thither will I come/ proud Percy said, 

‘ By the might of Our Ladye !’ — 

• There will 1 bide thee/ said the Douglas, 

‘ My troth I plight to thee/ 

Next morning, a portion of the Scottish army 
renewed their attack on Otterburn tower, but the 
place was strong and well defended, and with- 
stood the assault successfully. At night, once 
more, the Scots withdrew to the shelter of their 
camp. It was the evening of Wednesday the 
lUtli of August. The sun had not yet sunk in 
the western sky, when low down on the eastern 
horizon rose the red moon, now at the full, 
all iiiiht long to shed its dim rays upon as 
stern and deadly a conflict as ever broke the 
stillness of night. The chief*, wearied with the 
day’s fruitless assault, had relieved themselves of 
their heavy armour, and were sitting at supper 
in their ‘side gowns/ when the cry broke that 
the Percy was upon them. And so it was. Had 
Ihe English attack been directed against the 
pavilions where the knights were, the discomfi- 
ture of the Scots had been inevitable ; but it so 
happened that the portion of the camp which 
they surprised on the east side was that occupied 
by* the sutlers and camp-followers. Lands of 
infantry were at once despatched to nw.main the 
fight until the knights and men-at-arms had time 
to don their armour ; and so hastily and im- 
perfectly was this done, that Douglas went forth 
to tlie battle without his helmet, and many other 
lords and knights were equally unprepared. 

The English, like the Scots, fought this battle 
on foot. The dim light and the nature of the 
ground did not admit of the movements of 
cavalry. Percy was at the head of eight or nine 
thousand men, thus greatly outnumbering the 
Scots ; but 1 >ouglas, when he issued from his tent, 
led his knights round the back of the camp, and 
assailed the English in Hank. The fight was long 
and stubborn, and at first the English were like 
to have the victory. But about midnight, heavy 
clouds began to roll across the sk v, shutting out 
the light of the moon ; and the wearied combat- 
ants withdrew their forces for a time, glad, no 
doubt, of a brief breathing-space. When once 
more moonlight was shed upon the scene, the 
fight was resumed. Seeing the English massed 
strongly at one point, and anxious to recover the 
spirits of his men, Douglas seized a huge battle- 
axe, which few but he could wield, and followed 
only by his armed chaplain and his son bearing 
his banner, lie rushed into the midst of the 
enemy, shouting his war-cry of ‘A Douglas! a 
Douglas!’ The English ranks opened before his 
terrific onslaught, his hand dealing death wherever 
it fell ; but lie went too far, and was hopelessly 
involved in the press, and could not return. 
Borne down by spears on every side, at last he 
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fell mortally wounded, while his chaplain stood 
over him to protect his body. The Scottish 
knights rushed in to his assistance, and the 
English were driven back. The Douglas prayed 
his companions to hide his full from his fol- 
lowers, and to raise his standard once more as 
if he were at their head. This was done ; and 
the Scots, shouting his war-cry, made so ter- 
rible an assault upon the English, that the latter 
were broken up and began to quit the field. In 
the press, both the Percy and his brother were 
surrounded and taken prisoners, while the Scots 
chased the English with great slaughter long i 
five miles from the field. 

The Scottish ballad gives a touching picture of 
the dying Douglas. Addressing liis nephew, he 
says : 

* My wouiul is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three : 

And bury me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lee.’ 


way, and one hand was enough to hold the reins, 
he put down his other liana to seek hers; hut 
she affected not to understand his purpose, and 
let her hands remain hid. The mare knew that 
she was going home to a bran-mash, and she 
spanked along at such a rate that speech was 
impracticable ; so the two sat silent, and wrapped 
j against the cold air ; and mound and tree, cottage 
and bush, fleeted fast away from them, looking 
merely like blacker features and articulations of 
the general darkness. 

None of the household— save a groom to take 
charge of the mare — was astir when they arrived. 
Isabel retired at once to freshen herself with a 
hath and to change her dress. She did not come 
down till the breakfast bell rang ; and then, when 
she had made her apologies and explanations, 
there were presented to her a great surprise and 
determining shock. 

They sat at breakfast, when Mr Sullield, who 
had been running his eye up and down the 


They buried him not there, however ; but bore 
his remains home with them to the Abbey 
Church of Melrose. 

And there the dying lamps did burn. 

Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant chief of Ottorbourne ! 

His son, Archibald Douglas of Cavers, wlio 
bore his standard, carried it home with him, 
where in Cavers house it is still preserved, along 
with two ladies’ gauntlets, beautifully embroid- 
ered with pearls, known as ‘The Percy Relics. 1 
These latter were probably attached to the spear 
which the Douglas took from Percy under the 
walls of Newcastle. J. n. 


THE* BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CITAPTER XXXII.— ‘LOVE THE GIFT IS LOVE 
TIIE DEBT.’ 


TVhen she and her luggage were safely bestowed 
in the dogcart, when she had been well wrapped 
in rugs, and when they had dashed out of the 
station into the raw darkness, then Isabel thanked 
George for coining for her. 

‘Nobody knows I’ve come,’ said George. ‘We 
waited all day yesterday for you, and were just 
beginning to think you were not coming at all, 
when in came your telegram.’ 

‘But that made it all right— did it not?’ said 
she. 

‘Well; said George, with a joyous laugh, 
‘nearly right. But you didn’t set down what 
line you were coming by : there are three lines, 
and each has a night-train.’ 

‘IIow foolish of me!’ she exclaimed. ‘And 


you have been waiting about for three trains !’ 
She considered him a moment, as if she found 
him a more eager lover than she had bargained 
for. ‘I found,’ said she, by way of apology, ‘that 
I had a good many things to do yesterday, and 
I thought I would take the night-train for the 
Bake of having a new experience.’ 

‘So like you, Bell,’ laughed George, ‘to want 
a new experience !’ 

‘ Is it r said she simply. ‘ I suppose it is.’ 

When they were well out on tlie clear high- 


clear liigli- 


I 

i 
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columns of The LcmcttMre ( ia;:ette , murmuring 
the while ‘ H’m ! Ha!’ suddenly exclaimed to 
the. table in general: ‘Bless my soul! Now, 
what do you think of this?’ And then imme- 
diately to Isabel in particular : ‘What do you 
think of this, Bell ?’ 

‘Well, what is it.?’ cried all. 

‘It’s in “Our London Correspondence,”’ said 
Sullield. ‘Listen: “The unequivocal and bril- 
liant success of ‘The Backbiter’ at the afternoon 
performance yesterday at the Variety Theatre 
lias compelled the management to disclose the 
name of the author. The audience insisted with 
stamping of feet and reiterated cries of ‘Author ! 
Name! Name! Author!’ and the manager 
stepped before the curtain, and said that the 
author was not in the house*, hut lie would give 
his name — ‘Alan Ainsworth.’”- -There !’ said 
Sullield. ‘ What do you think of that ? — Did you 
know his play was going to he produced yester- 
day, Bell?’ 

1 No,’ she answered ; ‘ I did not. I did not 
even know it was finished.’ She had an over- 
whelming sense of pain and desolation, as if 
this were the filial cut that severed all connec- 
tion betwixt herself and Ainsworth : he had not 
thought it worth his while to give her his con- 
fidence, even in this small matter. She had come 
down extremely doubtful what answer she should 
give to George. : now she had no doubt what- 
ever. 

‘ “ The play,” ’ Suffiehl resumed, ‘ “ will be placed 
at once in the evening bill of the theatre ; and 
while the enterprising manager may be congratu- 
lated on having secured a piece that is certain 
to run for many days and to take a place in the 
repertory of the theatre, Mr Ainsworth is no less 
to be felicitated on having in all human proba- 
bility won fortune as well as fame. Mr Ains- 
worth was known, though it may be but anony- 
mously, as a brilliant member of the skiff of 
this journal until less than a year ago, when 
lie was invited to assume a responsible position 
on the metropolitan press. Mr Ainsworth lias 
shown he can do admirable work ; and his 
friends, of whom the present writer has the 
privilege of counting himself one, are confident 
lie will go far.” — There !’ cried Sullield, slapping 
the paper on the table. ‘ What do you think of 
that?’ 
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Tlie hand is the hand of the London Corre- ‘Then,* said he, intensely moved, ‘I may ask 


spondent/ thought Isabel vaguely to herself ; ‘but 
the voice is the voice of Alexander. — He deserves 
his success/ said she aloud : ‘ lie has worked hard 
for it/ She spoke quietly but frankly, and no 
one guessed there was the pain of separation at 
her heart. 

‘I always said/ observed Mr Suflield, ‘that 
Alan would turn up trumps : though he might 
have let us know about his matinee. Let ’s spend 
a shilling — it’s Christmas, you know — in con- 
gratulating him/ 

‘And lie’s going to make Itis fortune !’ said Mrs 
Suflield meditatively, with her eye on Isabel. ‘ I 
have heard that a very successful dramatist 
makes in these days of high prices and “ Xo lees ” 
as much as Fifteen Thousand a year !’ 

‘No, mother!’ exclaimed Euphemia. 

‘That must be a very successful dramatist, 
indeed, my dear/ said M r Suflield. 

‘ What about this telegram of congratulation V 
said George. 

They discussed the wording of the telegram for 
some time ; for Mr Sullield — who had : niiid a 
telegraph form and a pencil, which he meant to 
use himself — would hear of nothing but ‘Many 
happy returns. — Met urn*, don’t you see? There’s 
nothing a manager or a playwright values so 
much as returns and many of them/ Tt was at 
length conceded that the phrase upon which lit* 
had set his heart should stand, but that there lie 
set in front of it this : ‘ We congratulate you on 
the production of your play/ That done, they 
all signed it, as if the handwriting could be trans- 
mitted, in manner following : ‘ George Suffielij ; 
Joan Suffikm> ; Euphemia; George/ 

George paused, before handing if to Isabel, to 
count the words. Reckoning the address, there 
was only room for one word more to complete 
the shilling’s- worth. ‘There is only one mure 
word wanted/ said he : ‘ you had better sign 
“ I SAHEL.” — That will do very well/ he added with 
a smile ; ‘it will look like a Sullield manifesto/ 

Isabel did not like it ; but she wrote as was 
suggested, saying to herself, ‘What does it 
matter V 

After breakfast, she went into the garden with 
Euphemia, and sauntered up and down among 
the (lower-beds, as we saw her at the beginning 
of this story ; but the beds were now bare and 
waste as her heart. There George soon found 
them ; and seeing him coining, L’hemy found an 
excuse for leaving her, and she prepared for what 
she. knew was coming. 

‘ L)o you remember V he said. ‘ It was last 
Whitsuntide that I saw you and Phemy here ; 
it was in tlie beginning of the day that I spoke 
to you of something. Do you remember it ?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Yes/ said she with self-possession ; ‘ I remem- 
ber it/ She remembered, too, that on that occa- 
sion she had come, upon Alan Ainsworth in the 
conservatory. 

‘I asked you a question then, Bell, and you 
put me otf ; and then I begged that I might put 
it again in a year. It is less than a year ; but 
I have found* a year too long to wait. Tell 
me, Bell, am I right in thinking that you quite 
understand why 1 have asked you to come here 
this Christmas ?’ 

‘ Quite/ she answered. 


the question ?’ He took her hand and paused ; 
the pause was not long, but it seemed long to 
Isabel. 

‘May I take the question as asked?’ said she, 
looking down and making arabesques with her 
toe on the gravel. 

‘ Bell ! ’ he murmured. ‘ Then— then you accept 
me V 

‘ I do, George/ she answered. For an instant 
she looked him frankly in the face, and then 
dropped her eyes again. 

‘Oh, my dear!’ lie exclaimed, and folded her 
in his arms before she was aware. 

To that she submitted ; but when he ventured 
! to press closer and to seek to kiss her, a sudden 
dislike of his embrace, seized her, and she put 
him away. ‘Not now, George!’ said she — ‘not 
now !’ and (led into the house. 

George might have thought there should have 
been more in tlie asking of a wife than lie had 
. found : but if lie did think so he. did not show 
it. lie went about exuding happiness. That he 
had come to the understanding lie* desired with 
; Isabel was apparent ; vet it was formally made 
known to his parents. Sullield look Isabel aside 
■ to welcome her as li is prospective daughter-in-law. 

| ‘I’m glad, my dear/ said he, pressing her 
; hand ; ‘it’s what 1 ; ve wished for. Though. 

' lately/ he added, ‘ l had got to think that it was 
' going to be Ainsworth/ 

j It was a busy Christmas Day. They all 
went to church in the morning, and exchanged 
! greetings and salutations of ‘Merry Christmas! 

| Merry Christmas!’ on this side and on that. 

| They returned to find the post-bag just arrived : 
the post is always late on Christmas Day. 
i The bag was crammed with Christmas cards 
and greetings oddressed to every member of the 
family ; for the Outfields now had troops of 
friends. For Isabel there was but one; yet 
• even that she was surprised to receive, for she 
; had told no one she was coming to Lanca- 
| shire for Christmas. When she recognised the 
handwriting of the superscription, her heart beat 
ominously : it was Alan Ainsworth’s. She opened 
it before them all, recklessly, for they all were 
occupied with their own communications. Her 
envelope contained a letter as well as a card of 
greeting. She read the letter eagerly, greedily. 
‘I owe you/ it ran, ‘and my good friends with 
whom your servant has told me you are. staying’ 
(He had called, then!), ‘ail apology for the 
business of this afternoon. It seems rude and 
ungrateful, perhaps, but my only reason for not 
confiding to you the secret of the production was 
that I was afraid tlie play might fail. That was 
wliy I also suppressed my name. 1 don’t think 
I could have looked any of you in the face 
again if you had known, and all the world had 
knowif, that it had failed. I know you will all 
rejoice with me that it has not failed, and that 
there seems the prospect of a long run before it. 
There, are seats ready for you as soon as you are 
ready to accept tfliem. Are you returning to 
town soon ? I wish to see you to explain 
matters/ 

When Isabel read that aloud — except the final 
sentence — to the family, George was silent and 
frowned a little, though no exception could be 
taken to anything lie had heard read. 
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* We ’re going back to London on the lust 
day of the year, , said Mrs Sultield : ‘we have 
several engagements to fulfil. Will that suit 
you, Bell V 

‘ Oli, quite/ answered Bell. 

The rest of that eventful day was crammed 
with gaiety and feasting. A good many guests 
came to dinner, and after dinner there was merry 
dancing ; and so the time passed without thought. 
It was not till she had retired to her room very 
late that Isabel had leisure to consider what she 
had done and who she was. She was the altianced 
wife of her cousin George ! She had promised 
to marry him ! —to tie her life to his ! She 
did not shudder at the thought of him ; she 
was only dully miserable. This seemed to her 
a very poor conclusion to have reached. She 
was like a religious enthusiast who, after having 
had visions of heavenly glory, dreams of a divine 
presence and expectations of fulfilled prayer, 
suddenly finds himself shut in with a mere reality 
of earth, which causes him to doubt all he had 
formerly believed, and to despair of all he had for- 
merly hoped for. When she had lived her simple, 
tedious, untrammelled life of schoolmistress, what 
thrills of joy were hers, what dreams of happi- 
ness ! It was only now she recognised how much 
she must have dreamed, when she knew she was 
tied to a reality which was the fulfilment of 
nothing she had ever dreamed of or had longed 
for. Oh, what romantic visions she had had of 
heaven ami earth filled with delight! — of Love 
that with its light and warmth would blend all the 
varied experiences of life into one Joy — of ‘Love 
the gift, and Love the debt !’ Now all that was 
done with ; the whole world was become gray 
and dull, and shrunken to a wretched round of 
going out and coming in, eating and drinking, 
sleeping n&d waking! And she herself, in her 
folly and blindness, had wilfully chosen this 
result ! No one but herself was to blame ! Why 
had she been so precipitate ? Alan Ainsworth 
promised explanations ! Perhaps she had mis- 
understood him ! 

‘ Oh, my love ! my love ! ’ she moaned in her 
anguish, pressing her hands to her eyes as she 
paced up and down her room. ‘Wliat have I 
done? Wliat have I done? 5 

Yet George seemed satisfied and happy. He 
was not to blame ; and how could she take his 
happiness from him ? She knew, now that she 
had been put to the touch, that she did not love 
him at ail, as a woman ought to love a man with 
whom she means to identify her life ; but that 
was not because he was unworthy of her love. 
She now saw, too, that in committing outrage on 
herself she was doing wrong to George, who by 
her was prevented from knowing the unreserved, 
romantic love of another woman ! Yet George 
was happy in loving her and in believing she 
loved him. 

Next morning she went down to breakfast, 
resolved to show no sadness or regret : it would 
be the merest selfishness to trouble others with 
her vain feelings. It was remarked that she 
looked pale and had dark circles under her dark 
eyes ; hut she declared it was nothing : she had 
not slept well, Bhe said, and her head ached. 

The day was filled with engagements : a mid- 
day dinner in the school-room to the work-people, 
and a tea afterwards to the children, and last of 


all, a family visit to the theatre. But yet there 
were intervals for private conference, of which 
George assiduously tried to avail himself. lie 
sought to enjoy the accepted lover's privilege of 
sitting close to and embracing his mistress ; but 
these endeavours Isabel did her utmost to defeat. 
And George was not offended ; lor he set her 
conduct down merely to the coyness usual in a 
maiden. Isabel made one or two faint efforts to 
shake his belief in her. 

‘Are you quite sure/ she asked once, ‘that I 
am quite the woman you ought to marry V 

‘ Look here, Bell/ said lie ; ‘ don’t ask such 
absurd questions : they are not suited to my 
intelligence. 1 have not known a great many 
women ; but 1 don’t need to know any more to 
be able to tell that the woman I have chosen is 
the one woman in the world for me.’ 

After that, what could she say that would not 
be simply a repudiation of her promise to 
him ? 

At the same time she was troubled with the 
necessity of sending Alan Ainsworth an answer 
to his question: When would she be at home? 
Should she write to him that she was engaged to 
marry her cousin, and she had better communi- 
cate with him no more ? But would not that be 
attributing an intimate importance to the situa- 
tion which he might fail to understand ? She 
ended by sending him a line merely : ‘ I shall be 
home on the last evening of the year.’ 

{To be continued.) 

CORNISH TIN-MINES. 

Tin is decidedly the most interesting of the 
mineral treasures of Cornwall. Even in the days 
when recorded history was not, the Cornish tin 
was in some rude fashion mined and rendered 
usable for the purposes of man. The trade so 
carefully fostered by the Phoenicians was developed 
during Itomaii times, only to be neglected when 
the Saxons and Danes struggled for the mastery 
of England. It was revived in later centuries. 

The earliest tin-mining was of the type known 
as ‘streaming/ and was of course conducted at 
or near to the surface. The streams of tin 
were parcels of the ore that at some remote 
period had been detached from a lode and swept 
down-hill, most probably by alluvial denudation. 
Carew, in his ‘Survey of Cornwall ’ (published 
in ICO:!), quaintly considered the denuding force 
that originally laid bale the surface tin deposits 
to be ‘Noah’s Hood.’ The primitive streaming 
operations were carried on with rude implements 
of stone or bronze, pickaxes of deer-horn, and 
subsequently, wooden shovels. With improved 
tools the miners were enabled to carry their quest 
farther into the earth ; and shafts and tunnels 
were excavated, and mining for tin gradually 
developed until its present condition was attained. 
Much of the Cornish tin, especially before the 
beginning of the present century, found its way 
to London ; and an important factor in deter- 
mining the price of the article was the element 
of risk involved in the long voyage necessary to 
place it on the London market. The tin-mer- 
chant knew how to take advantage of these risks ; 
and when non-occurrent, to invent imaginary 
ones to take their place. Rigging the market 
was an operation quite as well understood three 
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centuries ago as now, for— to quote once more 
from Richard Curew — ‘About the price there 
groweth much adoe betweenc the marchants and 
the owners before they can jumpo to an agree- 
ment. The marchant unfoldeth his packe of 
strange newes, which either he brought with him 
from London (where most of them dwell) or forged 
by the way, telling what great likely hood there is 
of warres, what danger of pirates at sea, how much 
of the fore-bought tynne lieth on their hands, &c. 
The owner, on the other side, stoppeth his eares 
against these chorines, answeres his newes with 
the Spaniard’s “Credo en Dios,” encounters his 
reasons with the present scarcitie and charges of 
getting and working tynne, and so keeping up 
the price.’ Curew then goes on to observe veiy 
shrewdly that ‘in the end, after much bidding 
and bowing, varying and delaying, commonly that 
marchant who hath most money to bestow and 
that owner who hath most tynne to sell doe make 
the price.’ 

Enterprise at the present day is rather devoted 
to developing the tin mines already in existence 
than sinking new ones. The miner or . nner of 
bygone days was a tin-finder as well. Even at 
the present there is ample opportunity for the 
exercise of the tiu-linding faculty in tracing the 
direction of the veins of metal under the surface 
and ascertaining the best position for shafts— arts 
which tend to secure the maximum of ore with 
a minimum of labour. 

Science has done much in assisting the metal- 
seekers in their arduous tasks ; but still there is 
no golden rule to simplify the tin-seeker’s work. 
They say : ‘ Where it is, there it is ; 5 and again : 
‘By cutting the ground the metal is found’ — 
both pieces of tin-lore that practical experience 
has over and over again proved by demonstration 
to be true. Occasionally, it happens that a lode 
has been discovered by accidental means. The 
wearing of the high-roads lias more than once 
revealed the evidences of a rich deposit of tin 
beneath. The run of a lode has sometimes been 
discovered by the want or weakness of the grass 
along a particular section of a held. These in - 
stances, however, are but the exceptions to the 
general rule that tin-mining calls forth the best 
energies and intelligence of the seeker after sub- 
terranean wealth. It is the play for these two 
qualities that tin-mining affords which has done 
so much to develop the Cornish miner. In addi- 
tion, he possesses resourcefulness ami independ- 
ence in a very marked degree, lie is no mere 
underground labourer, as many miners admit- 
tedly are ; he often works for his own hand, his 
remuneration being largely dependent upon the 
success that follows his intelligence and energy 
in exploiting a new venture. All over the world 
the Cornish tinman is in request as a miner ; and 
during the Australian gold-fever, many of the 
steady persevering gold-diggers who amassed con- 
siderable wealth had received their training in 
English tin-mines. 

The hardships and difficulties of a Cornish 
miner’s life are of the greatest. When it is borne 
in mind that in some of the mines there are 
upwards of fifty or sixty miles of shafts and 
tunnels, and that often a miner’s work lies in 
narrow tunnellings remote from the shaft, it will 
be seen that his life is no easy one. In some 
cases the metal has to be followed through ser- 
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pentine or granite, in others it must be tracked 
through adhesive beds of slaty clay. The tunnels 
are small, the air none of the freshes^ and the 
temperature considerably higher than at the sur- 
face. Active exertion in a hot atmosphere means 
copious perspiration; and the miner tries to guard 
against resulting risks by wearing underclothing 
of thick flannel. His outer apparel consists of a 
suit of coarse canvas, which, whatever may be 
its original colour, soon becomes stained a miry 
yellow. A strong hat, or rather helmet, to pro- 
tect the head from falls from the roof, ami also 
from incautious contact with the ceilings of the 
subterranean passages where the tin is sought, 
completes the attire. In the front of the hat is 
carried a candle ; and the appearance that a 
miner presents as, thus equipped, with inclined 
head and bent shoulders, lie tramps along the 
narrow tunnels, resembles nothing so much as 
Atlas supporting the universe ; for the roof of 
the cavern seems in the uncertain light quite 
superincumbent upon his shoulders. A still more 
peculiar ell’eet is produced by the voices of the 
j miners when they are heard in some of the remoter 
| veeesses of the mine ; the sounds echo anel re-echo 
liom the sides of the tunnel, and travel in rever- 
beiating measures to considerable distances, seem- 
ing to come from a company of gnomes engaged 
in their underground labours. 

To the actual work of mining must he added 
in many cases the task of reaching that part of 
the mine where the tin is being worked. It is 
no exaggeration to state tliat sonic miners have 
spent week after week and month after month 
three hours per day upon ladders whi’e journey- 
ing from the mouth of the shaft to the workings. 
Of course, where conditions admit, the men are 
hauled out of the mine either up a perpendicular 
shaft or along an inclined plane. 

When a mail has finished his shift below” and 
is about to repair to his humble home on the 
surface, he speaks of it as ‘ going to grass.’ His 
enjoyments are of the calm and philosophical 
order; he plunges into no excesses, but employs 
his leisure in recruiting his stock of health and 
energy, ready for the next descent to the scene 
of his labours. 

That a good miner makes a good gardener is 
: a remark tliat the Cornish tinman verifies to the 
full He is not only fond of agricultural pur- 
suits, but his little holdings are models of careful 
spade cultivation. They are as a rule rigorously 
fenced off from surrounding properties with a 
i precision and completeness rather suggestive of 
a mining claim than the mere delimitation of a 
few fields and gardens. 

With all his sterling qualities and temperate 
habits, the Cornish miner is far from being long- 
j lived. A former vicar of fc?t Just, a typical 
, mining district, was once heard to say that he 
had st'en many widows, but not a single widower. 
The reason is" not far to seek, it is not accident, 
but disease, tliat makes such terrible inroads in 
the ranks of the miners. He may slip from the 
wearying ladder, it is true ; a block of rock may 
fall from the ceiling of the tunnel ; or the blast- 
, ing charge may explode prematurely with fatal 
I results ; water, too, may burst into the mine and 
drown the poor workers like rats in a hole. But 
though these influences may slay their thousands, 
diseases born of exposure, first to the heat and 
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dampness of the mine 9 and then it may be to the 
keenness of the outer winter air, undoubtedly 
may count their victims by the tens of thou- 
sands. 

One of the most interesting features of mining 
in Cornwall is the pumping-engine. These tri- 
umphs of engineering skill are absolutely essen- 
tial to the very existence of the mines. The 
mean annual rainfall for the county of Cornwall 
is about fifty inches, so that the amount of water 
that penetrates into the mines must be consider- 
able. In some instances the Cornish engines 
pump water from depths of two thousand feet ; 
and in one case at least the water that is thus 
raised to the surface conies from recesses in the 
earth two thousand five hundred feet from the 
surface. In the case of mines such as Botallack, 
where the workings extend beneath the sea, there 
is the percolation from the sea-bed to guard 
against. This the miners arc unconcerned about, 
as, when they observe a thin stream come oozing 
through the roof or sides of their tunnel, they 
calmly daub in clay with the view of checking 
the leakage into the mine. A visitor to this 
mine observed a wooden plug in the ceiling of 
the tunnel through which the guide was con- 
ducting him, and being of a curious turn of mind, 
he inquired as to its use. When told that the 
purpose it served was to keep out the sea, lie 
came to the conclusion that he had no desire for 
further subterranean exploration, ami asked his 
conductor to take liiiji back to the surface forth- 
with. 

Sunday is the great day of the miner’s week. 
He may, during the remaining six days, merit 
the comparison to a grub, toiling and burrowing 
in the earth ; but on Sunday lie removes from 
him the signs of his toil, dresses himself in sober 
black, and iv* company with his wife, spends the 
day soberly and religiously. 

Of the Cornish mines it is perhaps truer than 
of other English mining districts, that ‘A poor 
surface gives a rich soil.’ This is especially ap- 
plicable to the successful mines. In their vicinity 
the country has a most dreary aspect. The moor- 
land with its huge blocks of moorstone or 
granite, and its wealth of heath and gorso, is 
there strewn with unsightly waste-heaps — small 
mountains of refuse, which show to what an 
extent the underground operations have been 
extended. Piles of mud and pits of slime, too, 
add to the dreariness of the scene ; while the 
tall chimneys of the pumping, winding, stamping, 
or smelting works do much to detract from the 
romance that is generally associated with the 
county of Cornwall. One sighs for the ‘ meadows 
studded with herd and fold/ which are not 
wanting even in the midst of many of our colliery 
districts. Among collieries, however, there is 
little useless material brought to the surface. In 
the case of the Cornish mines, the tin fonnfc only 
a small percentage of the roughly-broken rocks 
which the great ‘kibbles’ or barrels bring to the 
surface ; hence the barren waste-heaps, the mud, 
and the slime. 

Some of these waste-heaps, though, are barren 
no longer ; they are covered with verdure, not, 
however, by the hand of man, but by the bounty 
of nature. These ancient indications of past 
. mining activity go back, some of them, to Roman 
times ; and some bear unmistakable evidence of 


having been turned over more than once ; for in 
several instances the rubbish-heaps of early days, 
when only surface-mining was practised, have 
been found to cover a rich store of metal depos- 
ited in the ground beneath. One feature of 
abandoned works that is even more striking and 
impressive than the shapeless heaps of ruin that 
mark the site of the former surface-buildings, 
is the occurrence of the deep black pools, most 
of them, according to local tradition, bottomless, 
and having in the centre of their bed the shaft 
leading to tunnels that never again will resound 
to the click of the miner’s pick or the thundering 
of his mighty sledge. Many of these abandoned 
workings still bear evidence of their past success 
or failure. The miners of bygone days used to 
bequeath their experience to those who came 
after them by planting the banks adjacent to a 
j prosperous mine with sprigs of elder ; while an 
unsuccessful venture was commonly indicated by 
blackthorn. 

No article dealing with the Cornish tin-mines 
would be complete without some allusion to the 
Stannaries or Stannary Courts (L. stannum, tin), 
which in former times exercised almost absolute 
power over the whole business of tin-getting. By 
ancient charters, the Cornish tinners were exempt 
from all other jurisdiction than that of the Stan- 
nary Courts save in cases of ‘land, life, and limb.’ 
An ollicer was appointed by tbe Duke of Cornwall, 
and was called the Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries. When he thought it necessary, he could 
summon the twenty-four stannalors of Cornwall 
to the Stannary Parliament, there to revise old 
and make new laws relative to tin matters. The 
last of these parliaments met in 1752 ; and after 
that date there was practically no business done 
in the Stannary Courts. Taxes on tin had been 
paid to the Dukes or Karls of Cornwall for many 
centuries. The smelted blocks were carried to 
certain towns to be coined— that is, stamped with 
the Duchy seal before they could be sold ; and 
heavy lines were imposed upon persons who 
attempted to evade the stamping dues. In 1838, 
however, these were abolished, and the last relic 
of the old Stannary Courts disappeared, a com- 
pensation being awarded to the Duchy in place 
of the revenue formerly derived from tin. 

Many are the crises through which the English 
tin-trade has passed. Leaving out those wliich 
are matter of very ancient history, we find great 
distress in Cornwall in the year 1727. The 
scarcity of corn reduced the tinmen to desperate 
straits. Sir John St Aubyn came forward and 
generously advanced money to keep them from 
starving and ‘plundering their neighbours.’ The 
last-named reason for Sir John’s kindness is 
clearly indicative of the sturdy resourcefulness 
that characterised the miners of the early part 
of the eighteenth century. By 1730, the tin- 
mines were again flourishing. In 1744, however, 
another serious danger threatened the industry. 
England was then at war with France, and the 
small trading-vessels that carried the tin from 
Cornwall to London would of course form an 
easy prey to the French. At this crisis, St 
Aubyn again came to the assistance of the 
tinners, and obtained from the Admiralty ade- 
quate convoy for the tin-laden vessels. 

About twenty years ago a far more serious 
danger than temporary famine or seizure of tin 
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cargoes by foreign foes was that which threatened 
to make English tin-mining altogether unprofit- 
able. Much tin had been discovered in the East, 
in the neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements, 
and this sent down the value of the English 
article to an almost ruinous price. Many of the 
mines ceased working. The miners sought fresh 
fields of labour in foreign lands, and the prophets 
of ill averred that in a few years the Briti.di 
tin-trade would cease to have any save an his- 
torical importance. In 1870 and 1871 the price 
of tin was much inflated. Then came the impor- 
tation of Australian and Straits tin, and prices 
dropped, and continued to drop to the great 
distress of the miners and shareholders. 

The history of the Wheal Owles Mine during 
this crisis is most interesting. The Wheal Owles 
is one of the St Just group of mines, and was the 
scene of the recent lamentable flooding, when so 
many brave men lost their liv»s When the 
crisis came, the managing director or ‘ purser ’ 
resolved that he would not sell ‘black till* at 
a less price than sixty pounds per ton. Bhick 
tin is the metal that has undergone the stamp- 
ing and the washing process to .-eparat* it from 
some of its rocky impurities. It has also had 
other matter burnt out of it, and is ready for 
the smelter’s hands. The mine was then in the 
hands of a few well-to-do ‘ ad venturers, * who 
could atford to try the experiment. Accordingly, 
no tin was sold, and it was stored in great 
quantities in hutches. A wealthy banking and 
smelting firm advanced the necessary money fur 
carrying on the mine on the security of the 
stored black tin. This policy was commenced in 
1875 ; and in 1878 the price of pure tin had 
fallen to sixty pounds per ton, and the crude 
article to forty pounds. The debt at the bank 
was .£24,000, and the interest of course consider- 
able. Still the ‘purser* held on, and no tin was 
disposed of ; and in 1881 and 1882 the reward 
came. The market went up, and the shareholders 
were enabled to realise far higher prices than the 
minimum below which they lmd resolved not to 
sell. 
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CHAPTKll V. — CONCLUSION. 

When the sense of stupefaction passed away, 
Upcraft became aware of a figure bending over ; 
the railing at the loot of his bed and peering 
inquisitively into his face. ‘ Jt ’s you, is it?’ said 
the figure. • 

If he had needed any confirmation as to whose 
step he had heard or as to what manner of man 
stood there, he had gained it now. As the man 
spoke, he raised his shaggy eyebrows, feigning, as J 
it seemed to Upcraft, the utmost surprise. lie 
was enveloped in a thick gray dressing-gown. 
The light from the lire flickered upon it, and 
upon the old and cunning face of Mr Bryce. 

At this moment Jess opened her eyes ; she 
looked in bewilderment round the room. 

* So this is the man you ’re nursing, is it ?’ said 
her father. ‘It’s just as well that I took it into 
my head to have a look at you, eh V 

Jess made no answer ; but she kept a watchful 
look on his face. 


Mr Bryce rose from his leaning posture at the 
foot of the bed and crossed over to the fire, where 
he stood very much in the attitude in which Jess 
had seen him in the library a few hours ago. He 
stretched out his hands to\warm them while 
glancing at Upcraft over his' shoulder. ‘Now 
listen to me,’ said he, with »a crafty look out of 
the corner of his eye, ‘for I’m going to speak 
plainly ! Let me advise you to weigh every 
word before you answer me. Shall I go on V 

‘Co on,’ said Upcraft ; ‘ I ’rn listening.* 

‘ J n the first place,’ said Mr Bryce, ‘ I ’ll ask 
you a question. Do you still realise that you are 
a convict at large '1 Answer me that !’ 

There came a look of anger into Upcraft’s eyes: 
Jess fedt the hand she had given him pressed 
convulsively ; but he made no answer. 

‘It’s fortunate,’ Mr Bryce went on, with a nod 
of satisfaction, ‘that no one here- at Thurrock 
Hall - knows anything about you. You are Miss 
Jessie’s patient— that ’s all. Your identity is 
known to no one, except us three who are here 
together.’ 

Upcraft looked into Jessie’s face. ‘Is that 
true V 

Jos answered: ‘Colonel Woodward knows who 
you are ; no one else knows.’ 

Mr Bryce cast a meaning glance at his daughter. 
Then he said: ‘Now, listen to what 1 have to 
propose.’ lie walked across the room and back 
again thoughtfully ; then lie resumed his attitude 
over the lire and looked with evident mistrust at 
Upcraft. 

‘Well?’ said Upcraft, impatient at hi* hesita- 
tion ; ‘ you have something to propose, you say. 
What is it?’ 

‘ I was only wondering,* and there >vns still 
mistrust in Air Bryce’s manner, ‘wKoher, as a 
medical man, it would not be wiser to fut off my 
talk for a few days. I don't want to alarm you,* 
said he ; ‘ but you ’ve a feverish look in your eye 
which I don’t quite like.’ 

‘You are too considerate,’ said Upcraft, in a 
tunc of irony. 

‘ Not at all,’ said Air Bryce. 

‘Then say what you have to say,’ said Upcraft ; 
‘ now or never.* 

‘Very well,’ was Mr Bryce’s reply. ‘ You have 
had your warning. I ’ll only advise you, as a 
professional man, not to let anything I may say 
cause you undue excitement. The matter is a 
very simple one. You very naturally desire, 
under existing circumstances, to keep your pres- 
ence here unknown — unsuspected.* 

‘ T did not say so,’ said Upcraft. 

‘Tut,’ said Air Bryce, with a wave of the hand. 

‘ It’s understood, then— it’s understood.’ 

Upcraft ottered no comment. He clasped his 
hands behind his head and looked fixedly at Mr 
Bryce. , Jess stood at the bedside between the 
two, frequently looking from one face to the 
other. 

‘When I reminded you, rather bluntly just 
now,’ Air Bryce resumed, ‘that you were a 
convict at large— an outlaw— I had a distinct 
motive for doing so. I wanted you clearly to 
understand your position. One word from Colonel 
Woodward, or from me, would send you back to 
the prison from which you escaped three years 
ago.’ 

An odd smile passed over Upcraft’s face at 
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these words. But Jess looked with abject dread 
at her father. 

‘But you won’t give him up, will you?’ said 
she. ‘ You won’t betray him now?’ 

‘ Why, no — no,’ said Mr Bryce in his most 
plausible tone — ‘not if he agrees to my con- 
ditions.’ 

‘ Conditions V said Uperaft, closing his eyes for 
a moment, as if the better to comprehend. ‘ What 
may they be V 

‘Simply that you give up all thought of holding 
my daughter to her engagement : that you lose 
no time, when restored to health, in making 
arrangements to quit the country for once and 
all : that von give your promise, in a word — 
having been provided with money to live abroad 
—never to show your face again !’ 

‘And if I refuse!’ said Uperaft, opening his 
eyes and looking searchingly at Mr Bryce. 

‘Those are my conditions. — If you refuse,’ Mr 
Bryce resumed, ‘I shall report you at head- 
quarters ; and before a week is out, you will lind 
the handcuffs on your wrists again, and a prison 
van waiting for you without !’ 

Uperaft could control himself no longer. ‘ You 
coward !’ said he, leaping up from his pillows as 
if he had some thought uf springing aL Mr Bryce’s 
throat. ‘By what right do you presume to 
dictate terms to me ? Your step along the foot- 
way through the wood still rings in my ear. 
Look to your own wrists ! For I may yet be 
tempted, if goaded much further, to put Wood- 
ward on the track of the man who tried to 
murder me in Thurrock Wood !’ 

At this fierce and unexpected retort, Mr Bryce 
was completely dunifounded, but only for a 
moment. lie quickly recovered himself, and 
turning to Jess with a hypocritical air of concern, 
inquired : *M)ocs he often rave like this 1 ?’ 

Jess looked thoroughly amazed. If there was 
any reason in Upcraft’s utterance — if it were not 
a mere feverish outburst of meaningless passion— 
her father was the direct cause of this grave 
calamity. As the words sank into Jessie’s heart, 
their truth became clearly manifest ; they seized | 
upon her imagination with irresistible furce ; and 
toe whole scene of the attempted crime passed 
before her eyes. Her father had quitted the 
cottage soon after Upcraft’s departure. He had 
crossed the fields, and had taken the footway 
through the wood to Great Thurrock Station. 
There he had seen Uperaft, followed him, and 
struck him down. She looked at Uperaft as if 
for some further confirmation. But he had fallen 
back upon his pillows, and lay there so pale and 
motionless that Jess became seriously alarmed. 

Mr Bryce stepped forward and more closely 
scrutinised Upcraft’s face. ‘Out of danger, eh? 
I don’t know so much about that ! He ’s still 
delirious. Why, my dear,’ said he, ‘ why didn’t 
you give me a hint? You heard me warn him, 
didn’t you? He’s in a high fever. I should 
give him a cooling draught at once. — Good- 
night i; 

Having uttered these words in u soothing, 
professional tone, .while bending over the patient, 
Mr Bryce went out, treading softly down the 
passage, as if unconsciously trying to disguise the 
sound of his own footstep. 

Towards nightfall on the following day, while 
Woodward was alone in the library, a visitor was 


announced. He was a dark man with a closely 
shaven face ; and there was a sporting cut to his 
dress which added to his general appearance of 
wide-awakefulness. 

Woodward received him with the eager ques- 
tion : ‘Any news?’ 

The man nodded. He was a detective whom 
Woodward was employing to search into the 
matter of the attempted murder of John Up- 
craft. 

‘ Is Mr Bryce here V 

‘No,’ said Woodward. 

‘At home?’ 

‘Yes ; he went home this morning.’ 

‘I’ve business with him. — My dogcart is out- 
side,’ said the man. ‘Will you drive over with 
me ? i ’iu on the track at last.’ 

‘Can Mr Bryce help you?’ said Woodward, 
with surprise. 

‘Nubody better V said the detective. 

Woodward took his scat in the dogcart at the 
detective’s side, and they llew along over the 
medting snow in the growing dusk of evening. 

Mr Bryce, who sat in his easy-chair, grasped 
the arms vigorously as the two men were shown 
in. lie looked startled. There was a wine-glass 
and an empty bottle of port on the table at his 
side ; and the effects of the wine were apparent 
in his flushed face and thick utterance. 

‘Woodward?’ said he. ‘And who’s your 
friend?’ 

‘ Sharp,’ said the man, ‘from Scotland Yard. 
I’ve a warrant, Mr Bryce, for your arrest on 
suspicion of being concerned in that all’air in 
Thurrock Wood. May I trouble you?’ 

Mr Bryce, still grasping the armchair, rose up 
| and stood erect before his visitors. The detective 
stepped forward and held out a pair of handculls 
invitingly. 

: A stifled oath — a gasp for breath — and Mr 

Bryce, reeling forward, clutched at his own 
throat, as though wrestling with some demon, 
and then fell in a heap, face downward, in front 
of the hearth. They lifted him hack into his 
chair. They looked at eacli other. After a pause, 
the detective sai^ : ‘There’s no need for hand- 
cuffs here.’ 

For some (lays Upcraft’s relapse caused grave 
anxiety ; but lie slowly regained strength ; and, 
strangely enough, as Jess remarked, he never 
j spoke one word to her that showed any distinct 
‘ recollection of her father’s midnight visit. 

One bright spring day, Jess had wheeled 
Upcraft’s chair to the open window. She was 
more a companion to him now than a nurse ; 
, and as the need of her as a nurse diminished, she 
| became conscious of a growing change in John 
j Uperaft which seriously perplexed her. He 
; seemed to be drifting from her. ‘ 1 sha’n’t trouble 
'you much longer,’ said he. ‘I’m mending fast. 
In a few days 1 shall be well enough to quit 
Thurrock llall.’ 

‘ Trouble, J ohn ? You arc a trouble to no one.* 

‘ Not even to Woodward V 

‘No. it is ungenerous to think so,’ said Jess. 
‘There is nobody more hospitable in the whole 
county !’ 

‘You know best,’ said Uperaft. 

‘John! How strange you are/ said Jess, 
‘ What is in your thoughts ?’ 
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‘I was thinking about myself, Tin afraid/ said 
he. ‘What is to become of me? What have I 
to live for now?' 

‘/ don’t know/ said Jess archly, ‘unless it’s 
for me.’ 

‘For you, Jess?’ said Uncraft, with surprise. 
‘Aren’t you going to marry Woodward?’ 

‘I? You must be dreaming. 5 

Upcraft’s face brightened. ‘How could I have 
ever had a doubt? Why, Jess, this is the second 
time you have saved my life ! If I had needed 
any proof — if in all these years you had ever 
given me the slightest cause to doubt you — your 
devotion to me during these terrible days, .vhile 
I was lingering between life and death, should 
have convinced me that 1 had no light to think 
that your love was changed !’ 

The ice was broken. They were lovers once 
more. And now lie told her what had passed 
between him and her father on ti.at misty after- 
noon at the cottage in the marshlauds, and liow 
he had subsequently entered the bar-parlour at 
the ‘Old Hulk/ where the gossips had onpied 
her name, as he thought, with CJulouv : Wood- 
ward’s. 

‘It is possible/ said Jess; ‘I have been much 
at the llall. Miss Wood waul is my friend. 
Her brother and 1 have been thrown together. 

I like him, and - and’ 

And then she hesitated, and looked out upon 
the park, and thought of what had happened 
there in the snow-storm on that memorable 
afternoon. Then she related to Upcraft every 
detail of the scene. 

They now spoke freely to each other of all that 
had happened during their three years of separa- 
tion. 

‘After bidding you good-bye, Jess, on that 
dreadful night/ said Upcraft presently, ‘1 went 
abroad. After a number of adventures, of which i 
1 will tell you another time, 1 reached “’Frisco.” 
There 1 got work in a silver mine, and began 
to make money.’ 

‘Flit why/ said Jess, ‘why did you never 
write l 1 

‘I feared my letters would be intercepted/ 
said Upcraft. ‘ I could not trust your father. 

I thought of coming home and seeing you, and 
returning to the States. But 1 never could make 
up my mind. But at last something happened 
which decided me.’ 

* AY hat was tlrnt V 

‘ It happened at a grog-shop. Some men were 
gambling at dice. A quarrel arose. AYords led 
to blows. A pistol-shot was heard, and one of 
the gamblers fell. I ran to lift him from the 
ground, and instantly recognised him. He was 
an old fellow-clerk in the London house. lie 
was seriously wounded, and lived only a few 
days. Before he died, he wrote a confession, 
which was signed and duly attested. it was 
about that forgery : und it is now in the hands 
of my lawyer. It sets forth how some half-dozen 
drafts, which 1 luid been accused of having forged, 
were forged by him. He had put one of them 
among my papers.’ 

‘How cowardly !* 

‘Yes/ said Upcraft. ‘When lie heard of my 
escape from prison, the little courage lie had 
utterly failed him. He was in mortal dread 
that I should make my appearance at the oflice 


and boldly accuse liim of the crime. He was 
conscience-stricken, and he lived in fear and 
trembling. At last he left England, and wan- 
dered from one country to another, and so came 
across the man he least desired to meet.’ 

‘ It was fated ; wasn’t it?’ 

For a while they were silent. Then Upcraft 
said : ‘ I was on my way to the Hall, after quit- 
ting the “Old Hulk” — resolved to visit Wood- 
ward, and do my utmost to induce him to give 
you up -when I met with that trouble in Thur- 
| rock AYood. You know the rest.’ 

Upcraft was re-established as head-clerk in the 
house from which he had been dismissed as a 
criminal more tlmn three years before. Soon 
afterwards, Jessie became his wife. 

AYuodward travelled for a while. Then he 
came home, and settled down with his sister 
at Thurrock Hull. Jim, when big enough, was 
taken on as under-gardener ; and Mrs Gilkes 
found a home at one of the park lodges. She 
j never observed anything queer about her son, 

: when the signal-gun went booming over the 
| liwiridilands on any subsequent occasion ; and so 
j she came to conclude that Jim hud ‘grown out 
i of it ; at last. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER AND HIS 
| CHAPLAIN. 

It is a matter for congratulation surely that the 
British nation, while it cares for the physical and 
material needs of its soldier-sons, docs not forget 
that they have spiritual needs also : it credits 
them with something more than me' i physical 
frames to he kept strong and in t ><l fighting 
trim. ‘Tommy Atkins/ while he has a strong 
arm to strike for his country, has a heart also to 
ieoL and sympathise, lie is a man, not a machine ; 
. and lias necessities other ^lian those which can be 
| met by the daily food-rations. And so England, 
recognising these deeper needs of her brave lads — 
I needs which may not be always apparent on the 
! outside, but which are none the less real — has her 
! ‘ Chaplains’ Department’ in connection with the 
: army. And there are never wanting mei^ who in 
this path of duty arc proud to go forth under her 
j standard, not to light, unless, indeed, some stern 
| necessity should arise — then they can— but rather 
j to eiiheartcn the men, and to keep them in touch 
i with that higher duty which embraces and covers 
all the lesser but essential duties of their soldier- 
; life. The men are none the less unshaken in 
; disci] dine and plucky in fight because of their 
j Sunday morning parade service, or the quiet 
I word of comfort and friendly sympathy spoken 
I in the hospital or the barrack -room ; or the know- 
| ledge that should they Hie in the service, words 
of Clitist ian prayer will be reverently spoken by 
, their graveside, "even though they be laid away 
| to rest in some fur-ulf land, or on the red field of 
i strife itself. 

Through many long years it was my happy lot 
to be engaged in this work at home and abroad, 
both in the piping times of peace and amid the 
more stirring episodes of the actual battlefield. 
I say advisedly it is a happy work, for no clergy- 
man or minister need wish for a more grateful 
and responsive constituency among whom to toil 
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than the lads of the British army. They are j influenced ; and others who looked upon the men 
often misunderstood ; sometimes, indeed - and I , in the ranks as beneath any kindly notice beyond 
say it with shame and indignation — looked down j what bare duty demanded. Such men arc fail- 
upon and scorned : but I testify— and so will | ures, and worse. On the other hand, the chaplain 


many another who has lived among soldiers and 
knows them — that some of the grainiest qualities 
which go to make a noble character in man 1 
have seen exemplified over and over again in the 
British soldier. Take him all round, lie is a 
better man than those of his own station in civil 
life. Perhaps lie ought to be, became the army is a 
great school of discipline, where many a man who 
through sheer weakness of character would very 
probably drift into evil ways in civil life, just 
gets that stiffening and backing up which he 
needs to keep him straight, and ultimately to 
turn him iuto a very decent fellow. Whereas, if 
he be utterly and irretrievably bad, lie is soon 
ignominiously kicked out of the army, as lie 
would be from any other decent society. 

With regard to the work of the chaplains, 
the military authorities recognise four ‘religious 
parties’ in the army — Church of England, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan ; and 
every soldier when lie enlists is required to 
declare his ‘religious persuasion,’ he being ‘at 
full liberty to attend the worship of Almighty 
God according to the forms prescribed by his own 
religion.’ There arc about eighty commissioned 
chaplains belonging to the first three parties : the 
Wesleyans, while having their corps of chaplains, 
and serving both at home and in campaigns, 
preferring not to accept commissions. This some- 
what militates against the efficiency of their ear- 
nest and otherwise fully recognised work in the 
army ; and it is perhaps regrettable that they do 
not choose to stand on the same platform as their 
co-workers. These commissioned chaplains are 
divided into four classes, according to their 
seniority, ranking respectively as Colonels, 
Lieutenant-colonels, Majors, and Captains ; and 
headed by a Chaplain General — at present 
Dr Edghill — who is at the War Office. The 


who is brotherly and sympathetic in the hospital, 
who has a cheery word for the men when he 
looks in upon them in the barrack-room, and 
who comports himself as a manly Christian gen- 
tleman in the officers’ mess, is the success. The 
poor sick lads look eagerly for his coming, the 
men in the rooms hail liis presence, and the 
officers welcome and respect him. lie it is to 
whom the men will tell the sad secrets which 
perhaps have long been locked up in their own 
breasts ; and oftentimes he is privileged to be the 
happy instrument of effecting a reconciliation 
between the runaway lad and the anxious parents, 
who probably know not the whereabouts of their 
wandering boy. 

The soldier is very quick to detect the right 
man — the man who is his friend and well- 
wisher ; and for him he will do anything. But 
woe betide the one whose ministrations he 
resents ! There are many little ways in which 
lie can show it without bringing himself within 
the reach of reprimand. The remarkable rest- 
j lessness at parade service, the sudden and strange 
somnolence which invariably seizes the men in 
hospital when such a chaplain crosses the thresh- 
old, and the scantily attended voluntary service, 
are all indications of ‘Tommy’s 7 displeasure. 
Indeed, I heard of one acting-chaplain in a large 
garrison town who with remarkable discretion 
told his military congregation that soldiers were 
simply ‘ paid cut- throats and robbers.’ The 
sergeants of the particular regiment quartered 
there met together, and sturdily refused ever to 
hear that man again ; and what is more, their 
commanding officer did not compel them to do 
so. 

To a man of the right stamp, the work of 
a military chaplain is full of happiness and 
encouragement, delightful alike in its experiences 


is at 

pay of a military chaplain is not great, ranging and in its alter- memories, 
from l()s. to £1, *2s. 6d. a day ; and he retires 1 
on pension when he has completed twenty years’ 
service ; except under special circumstances, when 
the terni of service may be prolonged. He is not 
entitled to special fees for the performance of 
any duty whatever for officers and men, such 
as furnishing copies of certificates of baptism, 
marriage, or burial. His duties embrace the 
conduct of the parade and voluntary services 
in the garrison church on Sunday 
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Weikx, sixty years ago, George Stephenson 
prophesied that his newly-invented iron horse 
would achieve a speed of a mile in three minutes, 


his words were regarded with incredulity. Pos- 
morning s ibly the great inventor himself would have been 
and evening respectively ; the regular visiting i U(;m lulons if he had been told that the locomo- 

ol the sick m hospital, and of the sold.m t iro OTgiiic would be gimliiolly improved until the 
families in the married quarters ; and the n ” J 1 


quarters ; 

;ly religious instruction of the children 
and drummer- boys. These, however, are the 
barest lines of his duty. There are a thousand 
other ways by which, if a chaplain would do 
liis work effectively, he must come into sympa- 
thetic touch with the men. No rules or regula- 
tions can make a chaplain really efficient if it 
be not born in him from the first. There are 


three minutes in which a mile could be covered 
would be reduced to thirty- two seconds. This 
marvellous speed was actually attained lately on 
the New York Central Railway, and for some 
distance a speed almost as great was maintained. 
One can hardly realise what such velocity means ; 
for it is faster travelling than anything short 


„ ........... . . . , of a projectile from a gun that we are acquainted 

special instincts, intuitions, and natural powers 1 r 4l ”, . . i , 

which are essential, and which, if he lmvi them I V th j. “ 8te f * an ‘ 'V g . t ’ 

not) he had better relinquish the work at once ! ^ ie ^ ie swiftest bird. In every sect 


and for ever. I have known a chaplain who 
regarded the officers’ mess as an unholy place, 
and its inmates as men to be avoided rather than 


In every second 
of its progress along the rails, the American 
engine while maintaining the speed stated above 
covered a distance of one hundred and sixty-five 
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feet. It is very doubtful if a higher speed than 
this is possible, for the resistance of the air is a 
very important factor. 

The lectures by Professor Dewar on the Atmo- 
sphere and Liquid Air, which have aroused *o 
much interest at the Royal Institution, and are 
believed to be among the most remarkable ever 
delivered in that historic theatre, came to a con- 
clusion with an experiment which has never 
before been performed -namely, the synthesis of 
air. Every schoolboy knows how to anuhjM 
the air in a rough and ready manner by burning 
the oxygen and leaving the nitrogen. Professor 
Dewar mixed together fluid nitrogen and fluid 
oxygen in the proportions necessary— about four 
to one -to constitute the air we breathe. When 
these lectures are published, they will be read 
with avidity by the scientific men of all coun- 
tries. 

Fish is notoriously the most perishable form 
of food, and the kind which For that eason is 
most unpalatable when not perfectly fresh. Tl 
therefore seems to be a marvellous achievement 
to deliver in London, in first-rate condition, a 
consignment of fish which is the produce of 
Australian waters. These fish were recently on 
view in the Victorian Uourt of the Inipeiial 
Institute; they are of a kind not met with in 
Britain, and were brought, together with a large 
quantity of fruit, by the screw steamer Oceana 
from Melbourne. 

During the recent drought, an experiment was 
tried in South Lincolnshire which is worthy of 
imitation by those who are within reach of water. 
This was on the farm of Swineshead Abbey, 
which is intersected by one of the arterial fen 
drains. By aid of a powerful fire-engine, the 
water from this channel was pumped over the 
land in the form of fine spray at the rate of 
eighty tons per hour. The engine was fixed at 
a convenient centre, and flexible tubing several 
hundred feet in length carried the water from 
it over a large area. Many agriculturists visited 
the farm, and they pronounced the experiment 
a complete success. There are many farms situ- 
ated near reservoirs, lakes, and rivers which, 
in times of drought, might be benefited at small 
expense in similar fashion. 

A French paper publishes an interesting ac- 
count of a new industry in Algeria which utilises 
the dwarf-palm of that country, a tree which 
hitherto has proved to be one of the chief obstacles 
to clearing the land, for it is profuse in ils growth, 
has most tenacious and wide-spreading roots, ami 
is most difficult of eradication. Various uses are 
now made of this tree, but the principal is the 
extraction of the fibres which are found in the 
leaves and stems. The industry is of twofold 
benefit to Algeria, for it clears the land of the 
obstructive tree, and employs a large amount of 
Arab labour at the numerous factories which have 
arisen during the past few years. The leaves are 
first of all plucked, then sorted by women and 


children, and lastly combed in a rough form of 
carding-macliine, the principal part of which is a 
rapidly revolving drum with nails fixed upon it 
With this rough appliance a man is able to card 
upwards of one thousand pounds of leaves per 
day. The fibre is subsequently curled or twisted, 
and can then be used for stuffing chairs, couches, 
and other articles of furniture. 

The French scientific journal, ‘La Nature,* re- 
cently published an article, interesting more espe- 
cially to military men, which gave details of the 
method of crossing rive re by means of leathern 
bottles. The said bottles are made by utilising 
the hides of cattle which have been necessarily 
slaughtered to feed the soldiers ; and in order to 
turn them to account the animals must be skinned 
in such a way as to leave the hide as whole as 
possible. The holes representing the places of 
the legs and neck are then tied up, and the skin, 
blown full of air, possesses sufficient buoyancy to 
support two men in the water. In practice these 
huge air-bottles are fastened below wooden rafts, 
which can be rapidly put together or taken to 
pieces. 

Among the many methods of utilising waste 
products may be mentioned the employment of 
sawdust in making building-bricks. The sawdust 
must be dried, and all coarse particles and chips 
separated from it, after which it is mixed in the 
following proportions : Two bushels of sawdust, 
one of cement, and five of sharp sand. When 
these ingredients have been well mixed in a dry 
state, two bushels of slaked lime arc added, and 
the whole incorporated and pressed into moulds. 
The product is said to be satisfactory and cheap. 

A curious result of issuing coin of much less 
intrinsic value than the sum which i* represents 
lias occurred in the United States, wl .re for some 
time the dollar has only contained sixty cents- 
wortli of silver. Some astute counterfeiters have 
made a quantity of dollars containing the same 
amount of silver as those issued by the Mint, and 
irom the latter they cannot possibly be distin- 
guished. The question thus arises whether a 
(ioverinnent which issues coins of a fictitious 
value can prosecute individuals for doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. 

In a paper recently read by Mr Jolm Ritchie 
of Edinburgh, before tlie Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, on the 4 Utilisation of Water for Power,* 
the most modern appliances for obtaining pow'er 
from water were fully described, including those 
more especially intended for electric lighting. 
The lecturer has carried out several installations 
of this character, in one case utilising a head of 
water of six hundred and fifty feet, and obtaining 
from it thirty-live horse power by driving the 
whole of the water through a six-inch riveted 
steel pipe. In the course of his remarks, he 
pointed out what an enormous amount of power 
was a£ present running to waste, which might 
be applied to the benefit of landowners and manu- 
facturers. 

It is interesting to observe that both water and 
wind power are now' receiving renewed attention 
at. the hands of engineers. All over our country 
there are watermills and windmills which have 
been abandoned, and are going to decay. Artists 
know' wdiere to find them, and are the first to 
deplore the fact that improved methods of mill- 
ing corn have rendered these picturesque places 
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obsolete. But, ns we have just seen, water is once | 
more being regarded as a valuable source of i 
energy, but with the dynamo-machine yoked to 
it as a distributer. As to wind -power— improved 
windmills have a department all to themselves at 
the Columbian World’s Fair, and although they 
are not quite so picturesque in appearance as their 
four-sailed prototypes, they are capable of much 
more effective work. 

A new method of preventing forgery of bank- 
notes and other documents has been suggested by 
a German doctor. He states that certain colour- 
ing matters can be so prepared and combined, 
that when paper is dipped into the mixture each 
tint will penetrate the fibre at different speeds, 
the result being that the paper will assume a 
streaked appearance, each layer absorbing a dif- 
ferent colour. The exact means by which this 
result can be brought about arc not specified ; 
but it is stated that the plan is practicable, and 
that it is impossible to imitate the effect produced 
without knowing precisely how the mixture of 
colours was made. 

An interesting account of the way in which 
olive oil is produced in Sicily is given by the 
United States consul at Catania. The olive-tree 
grows equally well in the valleys and on the 
mountain sides ; but those on the lower ground 
furnish an oil which is richer, and can be stored 
for a longer time without deterioration. The 
grinding and pressing of the olives are performed 
m a very primitive fashion. Fir.-t, the olives are 
placed on a circular platform of masonry about 
seven feet in diameter, upon which a heavy mill- 
stone is turned by means of a pole to which a 
donkey is attached. While the stone revolves, a 
man is constantly engaged in turning the pulped 
olives over and over with a spade. In half an 
hour about* one hundred kilogrammes will have 
been pulped in this way, when the mass is put in 
soft rush-baskets, which arc piled in a heap in the 
press — an arrangement with a heavy wooden 
screw, which is worked by six men. About half 
the oil is expressed in this fashion, the rest being 
extracted by subsequent operations. The fresh 
oil is green in colour, and is placed in earthen 
jars for eight days to settle and clarify. It is 
then ready for use. 

Tobacco lias generally been regarded, and has 
been largely used, as an insecticide. Tt therefore 
comes as a surprise to learn from a recent issue of 
‘Indian Museum Notes’ that there is at least one 
insect which thrives on the fragrant weed, and is 
so appreciative of a good cheroot as to render that 
delicacy useless for human consumption. This, 
‘the cheroot weevil,’ or ‘Lasioderma testaceum,* 
is a little beetle which lays its eggs on the leaf, 
the said eggs afterwards hatching out into white 
hairy grubs, which cut their way out of the 
cheroot, and leave tiny tunnels, which reveal 
their work and spoil the cigar. The greatest care 
is necessary in making the cheroots that the 
tobacco leaves should he free from contamination, 
for the proposal to subject them after manufacture 
to a heat of ninety degrees would, while destroy- 
ing the eggs, spoil the flavour of the tobacco. 
The same insect will attack stored rice, opium, 
and other vegetable substances. 

# An effective method of closing bottles of milk 
air-tight is credited to a French inventor. The 
fastening consists of a disc of good india-rubber, 


with a nipple or finger which fits the neck of the 
bottle, projecting from its centre. The bottle of 
milk is placed in a water-bath until it boils, when 
it is removed from the water, and the india- 
rubber stopper inserted. As the bottle cools, a 
partial vacuum is created inside the bottle, and 
the stopper is sucked into the neck, preventing 
all access of air. A metallic cover completes the 
operation. 

Close by the North-western Railway line at 
Harrow may be seen a circular wooden platform 
about two hundred feet in diameter, standing 
upon which is an upright frame fitted with what 
seem to be Venetian blind slats. This is Mr H. 
Phillips’s Flying Machine, the result of many 
years’ careful experiments with a view to- solve 
the problem of aerial navigation. Many flying 
machines have been designed with large plane 
surfaces to rise in the air on the kite principle. 
Mr Phillips has reduced these surfaces until they 
resemble, as we have said, the laths of a Venetian 
blind. The carriage, or frame, tethered to a 
central post, is driven around the track by a 
light but powerful steam-engine, which works an 
air-propeller. A high rate of speed has been 
attained, and the machine lifts at its roar end 
about three feet from the ground. The experi- 
ment is a promising one, for the machine docs 
more than any of its predecessors ; but as yet the 
problem of flying cannot be said to be solved. 

Edison’s phonograph has not yet been placed 
within reach of the public, although we occasion- 
ally hear of these instruments being sold at a 
somewhat extravagant price. It is stated by an 
American paper that the mixing of the composi- 
tion for the waxen cylinders is a secret process 
only known to, and performed by one man. 

Teachers of astronomy know well how difficult 
it is by diagrams or any other means to demon- 
strate! to their pupils the movement of the earth 
and its satellite with respect to the sun, and 
they often have to content themselves with such 
homely appliances as an orange, a knitting-needle, 
and a candle. Mr J. B. Fisher, of North Parade, 
Deal, has earned the gratitude of instructors by 
designing a very beautiful contrivance, which he 
has named the Volvorb, which is small enough 
to stand at the end of a schoolroom tabic, and 
yet large enough for demonstration before a large 
class of pupils. The sun is represented by a gilt 
ball, which can, if desired, be replaced by a 
paraffin lamp ; and the earth moves around it in 
such a way as to clearly illustrate the phenomena 
of the seasons with their varying lengths of day 
and night. Round the earth there moves, when 
required, a little satellite, by which can be shown 
the phases and eclipses of the moon. The con- 
trivance works perfectly, and by very simple 
means, while the mechanism is of such originality 
as to justify the protection of a patent. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which is making inquiry into the state of our 
Sea Fisheries is gathering evidence of a very 
important and interesting nature. Professor Ray 
Lankester recommends that our coasts should be 
thoroughly surveyed, so that the movements and 
habits of the fish inhabiting them can be better 
studied ; ami he asserts that such a survey might 
be made to pay well from a commercial point of 
view, for new fishing-grounds would be discovered. 
He suggests that to carry out this work the 
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present Government grant to the Marine Biological 
Association, which amounts to only one thousand 
pounds per annum, should be trebled, and a 
further sum of six thousand pounds should be 
gran ted for a deep-sea vessel. J)r Gunther is 
in favour of the establishment of hatcheries for 
the cultivation of sea-fish ; and other witnesses 
have testified to the gradual depletion of the 
North Sea fisheries owing to the baneful practice 
of netting immature fish. 

A member of the Government Indian Service 
in Arizona has recently published an account of 
the manner in which the Apaches prepare their 
arrow-poison, and he states that although there 
is no longer any need for the tribe to possess 
themselves of such warlike material, the process 
is gone through year after year as a matter of 
tribal tradition. The recipe for this poison 
would almost commend itself to the witches in 
‘Macbeth/ although it is somewhat simpler than 
the brew which they compounded. The Apache 
uses only three materials- namely, the heads of 
about a dozen rattlesnakes, a pint of poisonous 
red ants, and water. These he mixes together, 
and places in an earthen vessel, which lie lutes 
with moist earth, previous to putting it into a 
fierce fire for twenty-four hours. At the end of 
this time the concoction assumes the appearance 
of a dark-brown paste, and is read}' for smearing 
upon arrows. So deadly is the poison, that a 
prick with such a weapon will kill its victim 
in twenty minutes. 

Once more ail old scheme for making Paris 
into a seaport by means of a ship canal has been 
brought forward ; and it is said that nearly half 
of the total cost, which is estimated at six 
millions sterling, has already been provided for. ! 
The suggestion is that the present water-way j 
between Havre and Rouen should be extended 
to Paris, so as to enable sea-going vessels to come j 
direct to the French capital. The total length 
of the water-way would boa bundled and fifteen 
miles, its depth about twenty-two feet, with an 
average width of a hundred and fourteen feet. 
The canal would require only four locks, and in 
other respects its construction would present no 
unusual difficulties. 

The latest proposal for improved prison con- 
struction is that the cell-walls should be formed 
of thin steel pi peg charged with water, so that the 
slightest puncture would reduce the pressure and 
cause mi electric alarm to sound. Such a method 
of construction would, we think, be wholly un- 
necessary. Prisoners cannot escape from modern 
prisons of the ordinary pattern except with the 
connivance of their jailers. The days of Jack 
Sheppard are past. 

A terror to dishonest milk-dealers has been 
contrived by Mr \V. Belgrove of 4^2 Harrow 
Road, London. It consists of a glass jug holding 
one pint, with certain engraved lines upon its 
surface. In the first place it acts as a simple 
fluid measure, but its other duty is a more 
important one. Just below the line which marks 
the pint measurement, and also below that mark- 
ing half a pint, there are three marks, the top 
one bearing the word ‘Average the second one, 
‘Good ;* and the lowest one, ‘ Very good.* These 
words are intended to denote the thickness of the 
layer of cream which will rise to the surface of 
the milk after a few hours’ rest, and are of course 


a direct test of quality. The quantity of cream 
in certain specimens of London milk which we 
have seen was so small that it would altogether 
defy measurement. 


RUSSIAN RIDDLES. 

To begin with, the Slavonic conundrum is not 
by any means a thing to be laughed at. No 
light and airy trifle, it entirely lacks the fri- 
volity — some might say the futility— of the 
British specimen. Luckily for this generation, 
the tyranny of the English riddle is overpast. 
Familiarity with such a conversational kill-joy 
has long been reckoned the reverse of a social 
accomplishment. Looking, however, at the 
Russian variety, we at once discover that it is 
‘no fool,’ to use an Americanism. The Muscovite 
quip is a stern and solid aboriginal fact. Racy 
of the soil, each riddle contains at least one 
buried myth and two mummified figures of 
speech. To unearth and revivify these dry bones 
requires the philosophic touch of a Max Muller 
or a Renan, tempered with the Shakespearean 
hilarity of a First Grave-digger. 

Many of these enigmas or riddles are annually 
trotted out by the old crones as they gossip round 
the stove during the long Russian winter even- 
ings. When the days of the Christinas festivities 
come round, the ‘chestnut’ is an unfailing source 
of joy. The riddle pure and simple bears a 
strong likeness in style to the famous riddle 
with which Samson defeated the thirty men of 
Timnatli. It shows traces of a rude poetic 
instinct, and often, it must be added, is highly 
far-fetched. Ralston, in his ‘Songs of the 
Russian People,’ quotes a few that b ar more 
immediately on his subject of folk!* e. Some 
of them are eminently calculated to tax the intel- 
lectual powers of the benighted peasant, were it 
not for the fact that the Russian peasantry have 
a special taste for figurative expression. Thus, 
such a phrase as ‘The red cock luts crowed’ 
is the regular euphemism for the only too 
common village conflagration. ‘To kill the 
worm,’ in plain English, is to have a drink. Of 
course, such metaphors abound in the slang of 
all nations. They seem, at any rate, especially to 
flourish in the land which the rustic still shares 
with the house-demon and the Will-o’-the-wisp 
- where the mill-sprite and the water-nymphs 
have not yet resigned their dominion over the 
streams, nor lost their power to torment. As 
By cl inski wrote to Gogol, the Slavonic lower 
classes arc still pagans at heart, with superstitions 
for religion ; and their proverbs and enigmas 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact. In common 
with the powers of Nature, such humble domestic 
objects as the shovel, the broom, and the sieve 
enjoy the honour of personification, and almost 
attain to the rank of fetiches. Thus, the oven- 
fork is disguised in a riddle as an ox with a 
hayrick on his horns and with his tail in a 
woman’s hands. Soaring into more poetic re- 
gions, we find that considerable demands are made 
upon our guessing powers. It needs some inge- 
nuity to recognise the morning dew under tne 
figure of a maiden's keys, disregarded by the 
moon, but picked up by the sun. Another 
popular enigma runs thus : ‘ A white ox has 
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restored the world, which a black cow has over- 
thrown.’ This is, perhaps, not the most obvious 
way possible of saying that day succeeds night. 
The statement that ‘There are letters on blue 
satin which neither learned nor unlearned can 
read,’ is only a periphrastic allusion to the stars 
in the sky. 

Many similar riddles were collected by the 
Russian ethnologist Khudyakov some thirty 
years ago. The present writer has jotted down 
in his note- book a few others derived from 
various sources. It will be noticed that m<>*t 
of the enigmas are put in the form of simple 
assertions, and are not, like the English riddles, 
interrogative. For instance, ‘I went down the 
street, L came to two forked roads, and I walked 
along them both at the same time.’ This ap- 
parent impossibility is solved every morning by 
the possessor of a pair of trousers. Compare the 
Mexican conundrum, ‘What is it we enter by 
three ways and leave by one V Answer, a shirt. 
The two following resemble eacli other: ‘I am 
blind, but show others the way ; deaf and dumb, 
but know how to count.’ ‘It has neither eyes 
nor ears, yet it leads the blind.’ A milestone 
and a walking-stick are respectively implied. 
‘ It flies silently and alights in silence ; but when 
dead and rotten, it roars aloud.’ ‘People pray 
for me, and long for my coming ; but directly 
I appear, they hide themselves. ’ The fir&t is 
snow ; the second, rain. Here is one which 
requires the com men la tor’s farthing rushlight : 
‘There is a little dog which turns round and 
then lies still. It neither barks nor bites, but it 
keeps you out of the house.’ The answer is, a 
lock. ‘A nine-legged bird, which faces the wind 
and flaps its wings, but cannot fly.’ ‘It lives 
without body, speaks without tongue ; none ever 
saw, but aU liave heard me.’ In other words, a 
windmill and an echo. In the latter connection, 
we are reminded of the Zulu ‘sense-riddle,’ quoted 
by Tylor, ‘There’s a tiling that travels fast with- 
out legs or wings, and no clilf or river or wall 
can stop it’ — that is, the voice. The following 
is calculated to puzzle even a sphinx: ‘What 
walks on its head and on foot, and with boots 
on, yet barefoot, all at the same time?’ The 
solution is, the hobnail in your boot. 

Some common objects of the household and 
the farmyard are thus presented : ‘ I have four 
legs and feathers, but am neither beast nor bird.’ 
‘There are four brothers under one hat.’ ‘If I 
eat grass, my teeth grow blunt ; chewing stone, 
they grow sharp again.’ ‘Black, but no crow; 
horned, but not a bull ; with six legs, but no 
hoofs —what am I?’ ‘ Four brothers run side by 

side, but never catch one another up.’ ‘1 was 
born twice over, but not christened — a famous 
singer, yet over my corpse they chant no dirge.’ 
‘A barrel of wine without staves or bottom.’ ‘1 
ain not bird or beast, but slmrp-nosed, thin, and 
shrill-voiced ; killing me, you shed your own 
blood.’ ‘What walks upside down overhead?’ 
The equivalents, taken in order, are as follows : 
A bed, the legs of a table, a sickle, a beetle, the 
wheels of a cart, a cock, an egg, a gnat, and a 
fly. Two miscellaneous queries may be added : 
‘ Who are the two brothers that live on opposite 
sides of the road, yet never see each other?’ 
‘What can’t be caught, though you can see it 
close V Your eyes and shadow, respectively. 


Besides these somewhat tough and indigestible 
chestnuts, which serve as strong meat for senile 
wits obfuscated by ‘vodka,’ there is a more milk- 
and-water pabulum for the less robust intellect 
of the junior population. Such are the catches 
of an arithmetical kind. They are cosmopolitan 
and transparent ; for example : ‘ A pack of wolves 
ran by; one was shot— how many remained?* 
• 1 f one man finds one kopeck, how much will 
three find there?’ ‘A peasant bought four 
scythes for four roubles ; what will each come 
to?’ ‘There sat three cats, and each had two 
others opposite her ; how many were there 
altogether?’ The answers, I need hardly state, 
are, One, nothing, the ground, and three cats. 
Again : ‘A flock of birds settled on a clump of 
trees : if they had perched in pairs, there would 
be one tree empty ; if singly, there would be one 
tree too few how many birds and how many 
trees?’ A moment’s consideration of this very 
elementary simultaneous equation will show that 
there are four birds and three trees. ‘ There was 
a party made up of a brother and sister, a man 
and his wife, and two brothers- in -law ; bow many 
were there in all?’ Answer, three. Lastly, and 
to conclude a ‘decrescendo’ of bathos: ‘Why 
| does the dog bark and the cow lie down ?’ 
Because he can’t talk, and she can’t sit. 

There only remains to add, that in Pskov and 
in other parts of Russia it is a peasant’s custom 
not to allow the bridegroom to enter upon his 
honeymoon until lie lias answered correctly all 
the riddles propounded by the bride’s companions. 
His lady-love would not be kept long in suspense, 
if the ‘viva-voce’ examination involves no more 
baffling ordeal than that contained in the last 
few questions I have adduced. 


TO T II K SKA. 

W HY art thou grieving evermore, 0 Sea ? 

Lo, through the long night-watches, I, awake, 

Have heard thee cry. Hast thou a heart to break, 

A human heart to suffer just as we ! 

What is the trouble that unceasingly 
Maketh thy cry go up ? is it for sake 
Of the dark secrets that the rivers take 
From the great cities, bearing them to thee ? 

White faces thou hast rocked upon thy breast 
With crooning song, like mother’s lullaby ; 

And thou hast bound with sea-weed many a tress 
Of hair most golden in its loveliness : 

Ah, should it seem a marvel unto me 
That thou sliouldst grieve and grieve, and know not 
rest ? 

Mary Furlong. 
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ROUND ABOUT T11E MEN DIPS. 

The Mendip llills, in the northern part of the 
county of Somerset, extend in a south-easterly 
direction from the coast of the Bristol Channel 
at Uphill to the neighbourhood of Frome, some 
twenty-live miles in length ; at their widest part 
they are six or seven miles broad. The main 
range consists of an undulating plateau, ‘highly 
diversified with elevated rounded swells and 
gentle hollows ; its declivities are picturesque, 
and occasionally skirted with woods.’ The hills 
attain their highest elevation in Blackdown, near 
Blagdon, and Beacon Hill, some two miles from 
Shepton Mallet, both of which are more than ten 
hundred feet above the sea. Lai go tracts of the 
Mendips anciently constituted a royal hunting 
forest ; now, the plateau is very largely brought 
under cultivation, though there are still thousands 
of acres of open moor and common. 

The sides of the Mendips are grooved with 
many combes, rugged in their grandeur, or 
exquisite in their beauty. Rick ford Combe is of 
the latter description. The road winds at the 
bottom of the combe, between woods composed 
of beech, oak, fir, and larch, which clothe the 
sides of the valley, the foliage affording exqui- 
site harmonies of rich colour both in spring 
and autumn. Burrington Combe is stern and 
wild ; here clifTs of limestone abut on the road ; 
and there the stony slopes of the hills shelve 
down, leaving only the width of the roadway 
between them at the bottom. But the most 
remarkable of all the Mendip combes is the pass 
or gorge at Cheddar. The road winds in serpen- 
tine form up the defile for two miles. At the 
lower end, on one side, rise precipitous dills to 
the height of four hundred and eighty feet from 
the road. They are almost perpendicular, and 
are castellated, as though the work of cyclopean 
builders. In places, the lines of their rugged 
beauty are softened by festoons of ivy and other 
creepers ; while numerous daws build their nests 
in the inaccessible rifts, their shrill cries break- 
ing upon the impressive silence of the pass. On 


the other side of the road is a series of rugged 
bluffs of rock and hill. Gradually shallowing as 
it ascends, the ravine opens on to the Mendip 
plateau. 

It is evident to the most casual observer that 
| water must have been an active agent in the 
! formation of these combes. They are winding, 
* or zigzag, just as a stream naturally carves out 
j its course. Burrington Combe is a fine example 
: of the zigzag. Once between the sides of the 
! defile, the traveller can see only from point to 
! point. The serrated sides of the combe come so 
| close together that lie feels as though he were 
1 in the grip of a gigantic rat-trap. 

The Mendips abound with subterranear streams, 
which gush out in springs at differen. points at 
their foot. These streams are supplied by the 
drainage of the extensive Mendip plateau. Some- 
times the water collected on the hills plunges 
into a swallow-hole. This is the case at Priddy, 
where the waters of the river Axe go down a 
swallow-hole, and pursue their subterranean 
course for two miles, until they gush from the 
cavern at Wookey Hole. The subterranean course 
of this stream has been demonstrated by throw- 
ing chopped straw and colouring matter into 
, the swallow-hole at Priddy, which emerged at 
Wookey Hole. A tributary of the Axe, which 
j flows through Cheddar, after running some 
■ distance on the hills in the open, is lost under- 
ground, until, lower down the valley, it emerges 
again to the light of day. Cinders have been 
thrown up by the natural springs at Wells, which 
were made miles away on the Mendips. By some 
means they have got into the subterranean 
streams? which supply the Wells springs. Simi- 
larly at Ban well, where a copious spring of 
excellent water rises, discoloration of the water 
has been noticed after a heavy downpour of rain 
on the Mendips, when none has fallen in the 
village itself. 

These facts afford a clue to the formation of 
the combes. Rain falling upon the hills has 
soaked into the ground, and found its way 
through the numerous fissures and joints of the 
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limestone, till it has formed a stream under- 
ground. Gradually the stream enlarges its chan- 
nel by the mechunical action of the water, the 
friction of the silt and gravel carried with it, and 
the chemical action of the carbonic acid which 
is held largely in solution, ami which rapidly dis- 
solves the carbonate of the limestone, until the 
roof of its subterranean channel is so worn away 
and weakened that at last it falls in. Frost and 
snow weather the sides of the open water-course, 
and thus, as the result of quiet Widerwork, 
through innumerable ages, an open combe or 
hollow is made. 

This process is now actually in operation at 
Wookey Hole. The valley in which the hamlet 
nestles insensibly narrows into a ravine, which 
is closed abruptly by a wall of rock two hundred 
feet high. At its base, the river Axe issues in 
full current. The ravine has been formed by the 
roof falling into the excavation made by the 
stream beneath. The rock which terminates it 
is undergoing denudation ; and if the process 
continue long enough, the subterranean course of 
the Axe will be laid open to Pridily, and another 
combe will have been formed. 

The Mendips are very rich in caves. Some of 



Cheddar. The Cheddar caves were accidentally 
discovered about fifty years ago. Half-a-dozen, 
or more, are united by apertures, and form a 
suite of underground apartments. Here, for ages 
past, nature has been at work, and her marvellous 
products, now exposed to the eye of man, excite 
wonder and astonishment in all beholders. The 
walls of these caves are in places covered with 
stalactite tapestry, the marble drapery of which 
hangs in folds, semi-transparent, rich in manifold 
colours and musical bells. Pendent stalactites 
hang like icicles from the roof, each tipped with a 
pellucid drop of water ; while beneath, the stalag- 
mite slowly grows from the congealing carbonate 
of lime held in solution by the falling drops. 
Here and there, a pool of clearest water, con- 
tained in a natural font, reflects the wonderful 
and fantastic creations of stalactite around. 

Many other caves in the Mendips are most 
interesting to the arclneologist, such as the bone 
caverns at Hutton and Ban well ; the hyena den 
at Wookey Hole, and Goatchurch and other 
caverns in Burrington Combe. 

The most remarkable of the bone caves is that 
at Banwell. It consists of two large chambers : 
the upper contains thousands of bones of bison, 
horse, reindeer, Sic., taken out of the red silt 
which originally filled it to the roof. This bone 
cavern is noticed by Dr Catcott in his treatise 
on the Deluge, published in 1761. The same 
writer describes tne bones of the Hutton Cave as 
projecting from the sides, roof, and floor of the 
excavation in such quantities as to resemble the 
contents of a charncl-housc. The immense quan- 
tities of animal remains these caves contained can 
best be realised by a visit to the Museum of the 
Somerset Archaeological Society at Taunton. 

How were these vast numbers of bones deposited 
in the caves? Dr Bucklancl suggested — a sug- 
gestion endorsed ’ by Professor Boyd Dawkins — 
that they were introduced from the surface by 
streams falling into swallow -holes, which have 
now, under the changed physical conditions, 


ceased to flow. Animals not infrequently fall 
into swallow-holes and perish. Carnivorous 
beasts lurk for their prey at the places where 
they come to drink. The bones left by these 
means were carried hy the stream at its ordinary 
height, or by floods, into the cavern. It is evi- 
dent from the nearly perfect skulls of the bear 
and wolf which were discovered, that the cave 
was not used by the hyenas ; for these animals 
are in the habit of cracking and splintering all 
but the most solid parts of the bones of their prey. 
Hyenas, however, are proved to have lived close 
by at the time, since their skulls and the gnawed 
antlers of reindeer have been found. 

The most noteworthy of all the Mendip caves 
to the archaeologist is the hyena den at Wookey 
Hole, discovered in 1852, and explored in 1859 
and subsequent years by Professor Boyd Dawkins 
and other savants. 

In the exploration of the cave, evidence was 
found of the presence of prehistoric man. Im- 
plements of flint were discovered, and chert 
and bone arrow-heads, undoubtedly of human 
workmanship. As these flints were found under 
one of the old floors, it is evident that man was 
contemporary with the hyenas which frequented 
the cave and the animals on which they preyed. 
Many of the bones were gnawed and cracked into 
fine splinters, a proof that they had not been 
deposited by water, but left by the hyenas. The 
mere list of animals whose remains were found 
in this cave affords a vivid picture of the fauna 
inhabiting the Mendips at that remote age. There 
were bones of the hyena, cave-lion, cave-bear, 
wolf, fox, mammoth, rhinoceros, horse, urus, 
bison, Irish elk, and reindeer. 

‘All the facts taken together/ says Professor 
Dawkins, ‘ enable us to form a clear idea of the 
condition of things at the time the hyena den 
was inhabited. The hyenas were the normal 
occupants of the cave, and thither they brought 
their prey. We can realise these animals pursu- 
ing elephants and rhinoceroses along the slopes 
of the Mendips, till they scared them into the 
precipitous ravine, or watching until the strength 
of a disabled lion or bear ebbed away sufficiently 
to allow of its being overcome by their cowardly 
strength. Man appeared from lime to time on 
the scene, a miserable savage, armed with bow 
and spear, not acquainted with metals, but de- 
fended from the cold by coats of skin. Some- 
times lie took possession of the den and drove 
out the hyenas ; for it is impossible for both to 
have lived in the same cave at the same time. 
He kindled his fires at the entrance, to cook 
his food and to keep away the wild animals ; 
then he went away, and the hyenas came to their 
old abode. While all this was taking place, there 
were floods from time to time, until eventually 
the cave was completely blocked up with their 
deposits.* 

Goatchurch Cavern is the largest cave in the 
Mendips, and is situated in a ravine which opens 
into Burrington Combe. Its exploration was 
undertaken in 18C4 by Professor Boyd Dawkins 
and others. The cave has several large chambers, 
which extend under the hill a considerable dis- 
tance, and descend to a great depth. At the 
extremity, the explorer looks down upon a streum 
of water flowing underground. Another cave 
in this combe was opened in 1795, when from 
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forty to fifty human skeletons were found in a I 
recess near the entrance, lying in regular order, 
their heads against the side of the cave, and their 
feet towards the centre. A later search dis-J 
covered traces of charcoal, sheep-bones, Hint j 
knives, and a set of counters or dice, used by the | 
Romans in games. Some have supposed it was a , 
cave sepulchre. 

Traces of prehistoric man are found not only , 
in the caves but also on the hills. Numerous j 
barrows are scattered in places, on Blackdown, 
at Priddy, and elsewhere. There are also several j 
camps, which are alike in their general features, | 
and are placed either on isolated hills, or on spurs ' 
which jut out from the main range with steep 
and almost inaccessible sides. These camps were 
evidently points of defence and observation. J 
They overlooked the marshes, and commanded , 
the ancient British paths, which have been traced 
in various directions. 

The Romans have also left tlieii traces on the 
Mendips. They occupied the camp on Beacon 
Hill, near which some of their roads intersect. 
The road to Old Karu m runs along the hills, and 
evidently descended to Axbridge, where there was 
a Roman station. The Romuns worked the lead 
mines at Priddy and Charterhouse-on-Mendip, and 
appear to have carried the ore, via Axbridge, to 
the sea at Uphill, where they shipped it. 

Fine panoramic views may be obtained from 
many a ‘coign of vantage ’ on the hills. From 
Blackdown, the vale of Wrington is seen to great 
advantage, dotted with hamlets and homesteads, 
fertile and well wooded everywhere. Wrington 
itself is noted us the birthplace of John Locke, 
the philosopher, though the house in which he 
first saw the light is now demolished. Close to 
Wrington, peeping out from its woody knoll, 
Barley Wood may be seen, for many years the 
favourite residence of Hannah More. She and i 
her four spinster sisters, varying in age from 
sixty-nine to eighty-eight, lie in a vault in Wring- 
ton Churchyard ; and a tablet in the church 
perpetuates their memory. 

North-west of Blackdown, at the end of a low 
range of hills which jut into the Bristol Channel, 
is Clevedon. Here Coleridge lived for some time, 
and the cottage in which he did most of his work 
is still shown. Clevedon Church contains the 
tomb of Ilallam, the historian, and his sou, whose 
memory is enshrined in ‘ In Mcmoriam.’ The 
cold sea, bounded on the west by the hills of 
Glamorgan, still breaks on the pebbly shore, as 
described by Tennyson in his peerless lyric : 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

If the spectator changes his position to some 
eminence on the southern side of the hills, he 
gets a wide extended prospect of the rich moors of 
Somerset, which extend for miles, bounded by the j 
Qmuitocks and the Blackdowns in the west and | 
south-west. At no distant geological period these 
moors were sea-covered plains ; but gradually the 
hills were worn down by denudation ; the earthy 
deposits kept back the sea, and the rich alluvial 
stretches of country were eventually brought 
under cultivation. From these grassy plains 
the far-fuined Cheddar cheese is now produced. 


Occupying a picturesque situation at the foot of 
the Mendips is the ancient city of Wells, taking 
its name from three springs, which rise in the 
grounds of the episcopal palace, and afford 
copious supplies of pure water. The first church 
was founded at Wells in 704 by Ilia, king of the 
West Saxon 8 ; and the present cathedral was com- 
menced about the year 1180. The cathedral is 
one of the finest and purest examples of Early 
English in existence. It has a magnificent west 
front, with niches for three hundred statues, 
representing kings, saiuts, angels, principalities, 
and powers, the whole being supposed, to illus- 
trate that grand old hymn of the Christian 
church, the ‘Te Deum laudamus.’ Internally, 
the noble proportions of the building strike the 
visitor. It is rich in monuments ; and in the 
northern transept is the famous astronomical 
clock constructed in the fourteenth century by 
Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, and 
brought to Wells after the dissolution of the 
monastery. 

Macaulay describes the miners pouring from 
‘ Men dips’ sunless caves’ on the alarm occasioned 
by the Spanish Armada. But the Mendips do 
not figure largely in national history. Never- 
theless, to the lovers of nature there is an 
indescribable charm about the hills, and the 
sequestered nooks of quiet beauty which abound 
in them. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

By J. M ai lare.v Cobuax, Author of Master ofl.l* Fate j 
A SnMiertnut a 'tenth* man ; kc. 

CHAI’TKR XX XIII.— ‘EVES SO 1* 

Ox the last night of the year, after dimmer, Isabel 
sat with her Aged companion waiting. She sat 
with The Sand-papfr Rerinr in her lap, from 
which she had been reading a very grudging 
and supercilious criticism of Alan Ainsworth’s 
play. A tall lamp was lighted, and diffused a 
soft, rich glow through its wide flounced shade 
of amber-coloured silk. Isabel was arrayed in 
a golden-tinted tea-gown of the material which 
ladies know as ertpe, and her abundant daik 
hair was arranged with a seductive negligence 
peculiarly her own. She wore no ornament but 
her beauty ; her only jewels were her dark lustrous 
eyes. When she rose to go to the piano, the 
yielding material of her gown subtly suggested 
the lovely lines of her supple but superb figure ; 
and her expression of meditative melancholy gave 
her more than a touch of imperial repose, which 
seemed to crown her with perfection. She had 
resolved to tell Alan that night of her engage- 
ment to her cousin George ; and to soothe her 
mind and nerve**, strung high with expectation, 
she now* lighted the shaded candles, opened the’ 
piano, and sat down to play from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words.’ From these she passed 
to the beautiful air which Mendelssohn wrote 
for Burns’s exquisite song : 

Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 

My plaidie to the angry aivt, 

1 ’d shelter thee, I ’d shelter thee ! 
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She was thus occupied when Alan Ainsworth 
entered. She ceased at once, ami rose to greet 
him, and the Aged companion discreetly slipped 
away. He looked much more festive than usual. 
He was attired in evening dress, which became 
his tall, lithe, broad-shouldered figure much 
better than it becomes most figures upon which 
it is seen : he had a white flower in his button- 
hole ; his fair hair was somewhat rumpled ; and 
there was a flush of excitement on his cheek, and 
a sparkle of excitement in his eye. When she 
saw him, she forgot all the pain and constraint of 
her last meeting with him. 

‘Why! 1 she exclaimed, ‘you have shaved!’ 
Yes ; his moustache was gone ; and there was 
revealed a strongly-curved lip, which suggested 
stern resolution and a something else which Isabel 
could not name. 

‘Yes,’ laughed he freely; ‘I have. 1 suppose 
it’s the influence and the example of the men 
I’ve been mixing with lately.’ 

‘Are you so easily influenced?’ she said, still 
considering him. — ‘ I don’t like it !’ she exclaimed, 
without thinking whether her liking or disliking 
it concerned Ainsworth. 

‘If you don’t like it,’ said he, ‘I’ll shave no 
more : I'll let it grow again. Shall I V ; 

Isabel felt that the air was becoming electrical, j 
and she moved to the window to open it, saying : ! 
‘ I think you hud better.’ j 

‘Let me do that,’ said he, following her. j 
‘ Though it will be an hour or two before the 
bells ring out the year.’ 

He opened the window, and stood by it with 
her. He looked at her ; he had been looking at 
her since he had come in, but his look had been 
the only homage he paid to her appearance. 
Now, however, lie spoke, saying : ‘ That is a very 
becoming gown you are wearing and he blushed ! 
when he had said it. ‘ I haven’t seen it be- j 
fore.’ 

‘Have you not?’ said she, with a spice of 
mischief in her manner. ‘Are you sure V 

‘ I am sure,’ he answered. ‘ I know all the 
frocks and gowns I have ever seen you in, and 
all the frills and furbelows/ 

That was a fuller answer than she hud expected. 
But though disturbed, she was not displeased by 
it ; and she began to perceive very plainly that it 
would be difficult to tell him of her engagement 
to Cousin George. Though the air still felt very 
electrical, she moved away from the window. 

‘Come and sit down,’ said she, ‘and tell me 
about your play. I have been reading what The 
Sand-paper critic has to say.’ And bIic took up 
the paper and sat down ; and Ainsworth sat down 
near her, with an evident consciousness of being 
near. 

‘ Don’t say “ critic,” ’ said lie ; ‘ say “ fault- 
finder/” 

‘I remember,’ said Isabel with a smile, ‘a 
certain critic in Lancashire, less than a year ago, 
who was a good deal troubled because his editor 
complained he was too much given to finding 
fault : he thought he was only a judicious 
critic/ 

‘Your thrust,’ said he, with a laug h, ‘is quite 
fair. 

‘ You told me in your note,’ said she ; ‘ but I 
don’t quite understand why you suppressed your 
name ; at least, I don’t see that you had sufficient 


reason for it, and especially for keeping the date 
of the production hid,’ she added in a tone some- 
what aggrieved. 

‘No; you don’t understand that,* said lie; 
‘ but I could not put it all in the note 1 wTote you/ 

lie unrolled and rolled again the paper in his 
hands, and looked at her with an earnestness 
which made her at once fear what he might say, 
and yet long to hear it. 

‘ When I began that play,’ said lie, looking at 
the paper, which lie rolled and unrolled, * months 
ago, I began it with a very definite object in 
view. I worked at it day after day and night 
after night with my eye on that object. Some- 
times I should have liked very much to come and 
discuss it with you, but that did not suit my 
purpose : it had to be planned and written all 
by myself without suggestion or help from an- 
other. My immediate purpose was to make, if 
possible, a popular success.’ 

‘Oh fie !* said Isabel, scarce knowing what she 
said. ‘To seek a popular success is reckoned 
very unworthy is it not ?- and is very unfashion- 
able among literary people !’ 

‘I have no patience,’ said Ainsworth very 
earnestly, ‘with that shallow and absurd pre- 
tence ! It is good and pleasant to know that 
very many, instead of very few, people like 
vour work, if so be you do your work honestly. 
Why should it be thought less worthy to touch 
the hearts of the simple many than to tickle the 
heads of the knowing and cynical few? But it 
is not really so thought. It is all a pretence, 
made by some men to enable them to bear up 
against the disappointment of having their work 
received with indifference. ’ 

‘You think,’ said Isabel, lmlf consciously en- 
deavouring to lengthen out his explanation, to 
postpone that end which alarmed while it fusci- 
nated her, ‘that it is a case of “Nolo episcopari ?” 
“ I don’t want to be a bishop : I wouldn’t be a 
bishop if I could/” 

‘ It is,’ said he. ‘ I know men who are pining 
and fretting for a popular success, and who yet — 
or, perhaps, I should sa}' “therefore” -are con- 
stantly sneering at what I heard one call the 
“humiliation” of popularity. Mind you, if a 
man sets himself to win popularity, and wins it 
by insincere work and false sentiment — and he 
does sometimes ; for the big public is not well 
able to distinguish between the false and the true 
— then that man is to be denounced, i can 
honestly say/ he continued, ‘that my work was 
not done insincerely. I set myself at the first 
to expound a subject that would appeal to many, 
and to express sentiments that would touch many, 
and then 1 wrote it all as sincerely and as well 
as I knew how/ 

‘ I really believe you did, Mr Ainsworth,* said 
Isabel. ‘I don’t think you could be insincere. 
If you had written insincerely, I have no doubt 
you would have failed/ 

‘ 1 might have failed ! ’ said he, with the look 
of a man who lias escaped a great peril. ‘ If 
I had failed— you would have heard of me no 
more ! That was why I kept the thing from 
you !’ 

Again he looked at her earnestly and long. 
She returned his look, with something of dread in 
her eyes ; and her breath began to come fast and 
thick, and her breast to heave under the soft folds 





of her gown. Then he fell to rolling and un- perfectly what I was doing ! But I did not — 
rolling the paper again. Yes ; it was in Lancashire !’ 

‘I think, he continued in a low tone, ‘that I ‘Your cousin,’ said Alan, ‘said last Whitsuntide 
would have failed — I was so despondent about it that he would ask you again in a year !’ 
sometimes — I would have failed but that I had a* ‘Yes, yes,’ she answered ; ‘you remember : you 
great inducement and inspiration to go on.’ heard him, and then I saw your look ! — It was in 

He paused ; and she, in her dread of the pause, the conservatory.’ 
said lightly : ‘What? The hope of fame and for- ‘And he has asked you?- though it is not a 
tune?’ year?’ 

‘Fame and fortune!’ lie exclaimed with a ‘Yes, yes,’ she answered again. ‘I was asleep! 
laugh. ‘As for fortune — look here. I have just I was blind!’ 

come from the treasury — the treasury of the ‘Isabel! My own! my life !’ said he, seizing 
theatre.’ Me took from his vest-pocket a folded her hands, ‘you must give him up ! — You are not 
paper, unfolded it, and handed it to her : it was married to him?’ he cried in sudden alarm, 
a cheque for sixty pounds. ‘That,’ said he, with ‘No, no !’ she exclaimed with a shudder. ‘Oh 

a shy touch of simple boyish glee, ‘is for this no! Not that ! — Not yet!’ 

week. I shall get a similar slip of paper every ‘Then you must give him up- you must, my 
week. Ts not that fortune?’ sweetheart !— my love ! You must !’ 

She was inclined to be offended, till she looked * How can I ? lie is not to blame. And he is 

in his face and saw the boyish pleasure expressed happy in my promise. How can I destroy his 

on it; and then she understood that he had but happiness?’ 

impulsively set that before her, even as he would ‘And how can you destroy your own happiness ? 
cast all his tribute at her feet. | — and mine? To go on with him will be to 

‘So,’ said she, with a deliciously sharp sense of commit the sin unpardonable! It will be 
wilfully misunderstanding him, ‘you have now nothing, and will breed nothing, but misery! If 

got all you worked for?’ you should marry him ! Do you think that 

‘ Worked for ?’ he exclaimed. ‘What? That? a husband will not quickly find out when his 
— That is but the sign or token of the real, the wife does not love him ? — A loveless marriage ! 
intangible, end I had in view ! Don’t you under- A loveless life ! A loveless family ! - Into a love- 
stand? Haven’t you seen that I felt bound to less family — children with the cold affections of 
become as much of your equal as I could be? fish! — discord conies, and envy, and dislike! So 
Have you not seen that?— Now, now,’ he said fools and worldlings marry, and so the earth is 
softly, letting the paper drop and taking her hand filled with strife ! — Tf you had loved him, and 
impulsively, ‘ I come to you !’ not me, I would have gone away, and said no 

‘Oli,’ said she, closing her eyes, ‘I must not let word ! — But can I see you put your L *t on this 
you speak like that! Jt is wrong! It is wrong!’ horrible way that leads to living death, and not 
A shudder as of horror passed over her, while she try to hold you back by every means in my 
grasped his hand convulsively. power ? — I love you ! — you love me, nul I will 

‘What have 1 done?’ he said. ‘Have I been a not let you go !’ he said, as he drew her to him 
fool V again, and she sank her head an instant on his 

‘Oh no! It is not you ! It is myself! It is breast. He kissed her hair, 
myself! I should not have listened to you ! But I ‘No, no, no!’ she said, resuming possession of 

it was so sweet to hear you !* 'herself. 4 This must not be, my dear. — I am 

‘Isabel! Tell me ! — tell me frankly ! Do not \ losing myself!— I am forgetting! There is an- 
shrink from telling me out of mistaken kindness ! ' other thing that has troubled me — that has helped 
If it be that you do not love me — that you [ to lead me asleep — asleep and blind, my dear ! — 

cannot !’ ! into this great sin !’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she ciied — and gave him one wild. ‘ What is that V 
look — ‘ l love you, my dear ! 1 love you !-• No, ! She swept to the writing-table, unlocked it, 

no!* she cried; for he had kissed her hand, and j took out l T ncle Harry’s Journal, and from its 
now sought to embrace her, to kiss her lips. ‘You ; pocket drew the sheet of note-paper. ‘You know j 

must not do that!’ She rose hurriedly, and ! this book !’ said she. ‘You have read some of it 

paced to and fro, and he rose too. ‘ I should have ! It is Uncle Harry’s last Journal. — Two or three 
told you at once !— I have sinned against Heaven !, weeks ago I found that in this pocket! Read 
L have sinned against the light ! But T did not it’ 

understand ! — I have been living in a vague j He read it slowly — a first time, and a second ; 
dream ! I have been as if walking in sleep ; but and then he looked at her. 4 Your uncle says, 

one word from you would have waked me ! Oh, I “If you see your way ;” did you see your way, 

my dear, my dear! why — why did you not say 1 my dear?’ 

that one word to me ?* She threw herself sobbing i ‘I thought I did!’ said she. ‘I was carried 
on his breast for one brief moment, while he 1 along fast — and blind !— I heard at that time that 
strained her close. Her wild emotion tended to j Uncle George might be ruined— by speculation ! — 
produce in him an intense calm. He strove to I thought you were quite indifferent to me; and I 
see and to think clearly. ! resolved to give up everything— my money and 

‘Tell me — tell me,’ he murmured. ‘Is it that myself both— to the family that had loved me 
something lias happened while you have been and cared for me all my life long !* 
down in Lancashire ?’ 4 You were going to surrender both yourself and 

With one great sob she released herself to your wealth ? Might not your wealth have been 

answer him. ‘How foolish and vain a creature enough, my dear ?’ 

a woman is !’ she exclaimed. ‘I thought I under- ‘The money is not needed — there i9 no ruin 
stood 1 I thought I was wise I I thought I knew threatening ! — But the last time I saw you, you 
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were specially cold and reserved with me, and I 
could not endure it !’ 

‘ I was wrong, I see,’ said he ; ‘I have been 
wrong all through ! — Proud, conceited fool I have 
been to imagine it was necessary to make myself 
your equal in wealth !’ 

‘Your error is nothing to mine!’ she said. 
‘But I did not understand, until it was done, 
what a horrible thing I was doing. I was asleep ! 
— You had said no word to wake me ! — And I 
believed that you were thinking we ought not 
even to be friends ! * 

‘ Oh, my Isabel !* cried he, taking her hands in 
his, ‘how dear and sweet you become when I see 
you can make a mistake too ! — and a big one !’ 

‘ This is more than a mistake,’ said she, shaking 
her head. 

‘Now, niy sweetheart! — my dear ! 5 said he, *1 
refuse to take this tragically! This’ — turning 
and fingering Uncle Harry’s unfinished letter — 
‘lias no right to influence your decision. Will 
you be guided by my advice?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, with a touch of abandonment in 
her manner ; ‘advise me, my dear — advise me !’ 

‘Give the money up ! — jis you had intended. — 
I also have heard suspicions of dangerous specu- 
lation on your cousin’s side — I suppose that is 
what you mean — and the money may be needed 
soon. Then say to your cousin : “ I have no 
fortune ! We thought I had ! — Let our engage- 
ment cease ! We both made it under a mis- 
take I’” 

‘No, no, Alan!’ she cried. ‘Surely, surely, 
that would be mean ! You do not understand 
him ! — You are not just to him ! — I believe he 
loves me truly ! — That’s the pain of it — the pain 
of giving him pain ! —To wrong him, and then to 
insult him ! -That would be to insult him ! — No, 
no ! I cannot do that !’ 

‘ The pain of it is,’ said he, ‘ that some one 
must be pained.* 

‘Then,’ said she, ‘ T should be that person.— It 
is I who have done wrong ! — I should suffer !— 
But then,’ she added, with a thin appealing smile, 
‘you would suffer too, would you not?’ 

‘ So,’ said he, ‘ out of your own mouth, my love, 
I can show you what you must do ! — Which is 
better? That he should suffer pain for a little — 
from having lost a woman who did not love him 
— or that we both should suffer all our lives 
long?’ 

‘Then,’ said she, sitting down wearily, ‘what 
about my dear uncle, and my aunt, and Pliemy ? 
1 shall hurt and offend them.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said lie, sitting down by her 
and speaking with decision, ‘ what I shall do ? — I 
shall tell your cousin that you do not love him — 
that you cannot marry him ! And then, my dear 
—then I will carry you off, wiiether you will or 
no!* 

‘Yes, yes! my dear, my dear!* she cried, 
resting her head against his shoulder. ‘Take me 
away !— -Make me go with you ! — But, no, no ! — 
That would look as if I ran aw r ay because I was 
afraid! — But help me ! Decide for me, dear ! — 
I thought 1 was strong, but I am not ! — I have 
no decision— no will ! — do not leave me to 
myself ! * 

*My sweet one. my dove !’ he murmured, gently 
Caressing her. ‘“Who comes to me as to her 
haven !” — Shall I tell you what you must do 


first ? Get rid of that money ! — I hate it ! It 

lias come between us since ever it appeared ! — 
Get rid of it !— Make your uncle take it ! — One 
thing at a time. Will you try to do that, my 
sweet?’ 

‘ I will, my dear !* 

‘ So let us say no more about it now. I will 
come in to-morrow — shall I ? —to-night you should 
rest. Your nerves have been too much tried/ 

‘ Do not go vet,’ she murmured. ‘ It is not late. 
Stay with me a little !’ 

‘I would stay for ever and ever, my dear!’ 
said he. ‘Would not a little music soothe you? 
What was that you were playing as 1 came in?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ said she, rising at once and going 
to the piano. ‘ It is beautiful. You shall sing 
it.’ 

So they sat down in tolerable calm. She played 
the air, and he — who was not a practised singer, 
but who w r as ready to do aught to please her — 
sang the song after a shy failure or two. The last 
quatrain he sang to her with point : 

Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi* thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my ci*own 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen ! 


GEOLOGY IN Pit ACT! CAL USE. 

One of the most pressing problems at present 
before the country is that of technical educa- 
tion, and County Councils are everywhere striving 
for a practical solution of the same with the 
money placed at their disposal. Of the many 
branches of scientific knowledge winch it may be 
decided upon to teach, none can claim to be of 
greater importance to the country generally than 
Geology. This seems obvious wiien we reflect 
that the wealth of the country depends primarily 
upon the cartli itself — whether by the cultivation 
of its surface, or the extraction of minerals fioin 
it -and that geology is the science of the earth, 
and therefore lies at the root of both these pur- 
suits. For the ability to deal profitably with 
any subject must ever be in proportion to our 
knowledge of the same, and wilh regard to our 
dealings with the earth such knowledge is 
geology. Hence, to a mining and agricultural 
nation, no scientific knowledge can be of more 
importance than this. 

The value of such knowledge w r as clearly 
shown in the early days of the science, and by 
the labours of William Smith, the ‘father 
of English geology.’ Smith was eminently a 
practical man ; his favourite theme was ‘ geology 
applied to practice and lie showed how it may 
be used in solving the great problems of scientific 
agriculture, engineering, and mining, lie came 
of a race who had for generations cultivated the 
oolitic lands of Southern England ; and by apply- 
ing his geological knowledge to the problem, 
he greatly improved their agricultural value. 
And it was by an improved system of drainage, 
founded on correct geological principles, that he 
w r as able to do this. His reputation for this sort 
of work led him out of Oxford into the sur- 
rounding counties, Gloucestershire, the Isle of 
Purbcck, Wiltshire, and elsewhere. An interest- 
ing example of the superiority of the geological 
method may he quoted. A Warwickshire farmer 
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had originated a system of drainage which lmd been of another canal in the same district— the Kennet 
successfully applied to a large class of lands. He and Avon Canal — which, though the work of 
had received a parliamentary grant of one thousand one of the ablest engineers of the day, was not 
pounds for his invention, and a trial of the constructed with that careful regard to the 
process was made by the Board of Agriculture, geological structure of the district as was the Coal 
The place selected was Prisley Bog, and the Canal. As in the case of this latter, the nature 
experiment was a failure. Smith then came on of the rocks presented special difficulties. When 
the scene, and by an application of his more cut through the clay beds, the water was easily 
scienti lie method, easily accomplished the task. retained; but when in the open porous lime- 
As regards soils, again, geology is intimately stone, unless carefully managed, the water would 
connected with agriculture. For not only is the run through and disappear. And the numerous 
soil itself a geological formation, but its agricul- springs to which the alternation of the porous 
tural value is largely influenced by the rock limestone and impervious clay give rise, unless 
below. Hence the farmer should not only be found and properly managed, would burst through 
familiar with the geological formation of soils, J the canal wall and cause disastrous results. So 
but should also he sufficiently familiar with the j bad became the state of this Kennet and Avon 
rocks to know how they will influence his crops, j Canal, that in 1811 Smith was called in to report 
As indicating this influence, it has been pointed I upon its state and suggest a remedy. And with 
out that many of the more noted cheeses— Stilton, the aid of his geological knowledge he was able 
Double Gloucester, Cheddar, &c. — are produced [ to give the required advice. 

on the rich pastures of the lias; that the best AVe find again in the same ‘ Memoir * an 
malting barley is grown on the chalk; and that .interesting application of geological knowledge 
the best apple orchards arc upon the red sand- | to a special problem connected with drainage, 
stone. The chalk pastures of the South Downs, j The year was an extraordinarily wet one, 
again, are celebrated for their mutton ; while the j and owing to the geological structure of the 

1 - 1 - 1 1 --* XT - r ,r 1 ’ 1 1 1 A landslips occurred about 

em houses, trees, lawns, and 

auu ov iif niiwii vi. *»*uj *+ j ii'-iuo. x v iwuwuj such disasters and prevent 

farmer to decide upon l he most profitable their recurrence was exactly what Smith had 
crops. learned from geology, and had reduced to pruc- 

AVhen it comes to the question of renovating , tice on many occasions while cutting the canal, 
an impoverished soil a knowledge of geology is ! Naturally, therefore, and as a matter of course, 
decidedly useful. If a soil rests on limestone, J operations of this kind were placed under his care 
then a deficiency of calcareous matter may be j in the vicinity of Bath and Balheaston ; and his 
remedied by deep subsoil ploughing ; if on clay, J reputation for success in draining on new prill- 
chalk or marl must he sought for : in either case J ciples rose daily.* 

geological knowledge is wanted. A knowledge j Another illustration of the applh \tion of 
of geology may also indicate to a farmer the j geology to a water problem may be t, :oted. In 
existence of building-stone, limestone for burning, ! 1810 great consternation prevailed m Bath at 
road-metal, or deposits of phosphates on his own j the cessation of the warm spring on which the 
laud, and thus save much expense in importing j greatness of the city depends. Smith was sent 
the same from a distance. for, and in a short time the water was flowing in 

Not less clearly did Smith show the ad van- its old channel, 
tage of geological knowledge in engineering. | But it is in connection with mining that 
During the six years he was engaged as engineer \ geolog}* attains its greatest practical importance, 
in the construction of the Somerset Coal Canal ( for mining is itself nothing more or less than 
between Bath and the coal-iield, he had ample ; the practical dealing with geological facts. And 
opportunity of putting his gradually increasing . although the practical work of the ‘father of 
geological knowledge to practical use. This canal | English geology* was more in connection with 
is cut through the alternating strata of clay and agriculture and engineering than with mining, 
oolitic limestone which characterise the district, we may again quote an instructive example from 
and which offer peculiar difficulties to such his experience in connection with the latter. A 
undertakings. . Smith was here able, as wc read j certain property of seven hundred acres of poor 
in his * Memoirs,* daily to make use of his know- ( land on the magnesian limestone of the county 
ledge of the rocks by 1 informing the contractors . of Durham was reported as possessing no mineral 
what would be the nature of the ground to be | wealth. Smith was called in to survey the estates 
cut through, what parts of the canal would j of Colonel Braddyll, of which this formed a part 
require unusual care to be kept water-tight, what He was specially interested in this portion, which 
was the most advantageous system of work.* was thought to have nothing but a surface value ; 

Again, the advantage of geological knowledge and b^ a survey of the neighbouring coal dis- 
is noted in the following passage : 1 In the trict he perceived that the magnesian limestone 

execution of the canal, Mr Smith had found the was merely an unconformable cover to the coal- 
means of applying his newly-acquired knowledge measures. * He estimated the thickness of this 
to useful practical problems, such as how to draw cover, and declared that coal would be found 
tlie line through a country full of porous rocks, so beneath it at a workable depth. In spite of the 
as best to retain the limited supplies of water old Newcastle prejudice of ‘No coal under the 
which frequent mills left to the navigation — magnesian limestone,* Colonel Braddyll followed 
where to place bridges on a good foundation — Smith’s advice ; and as a result the great South 
how to intercept and conduct the springs, and Hetton Colliery was established. Others followed ; 
where to open quarries of proper stone.’ and now' the more important seams of the great 

By way of contrast may be mentioned the case northern coal-field are worked beneath the mag- 
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favourable for cattle-rearing and wheat-growing. Bath, carrying with th 
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nesian limestone in the county of Durham. This | 
illustrates perhaps the most important function j 
of geology in mining — the pointing out where coal 
may be expected at a workable depth. 

One of the most interesting and important 
modern examples is afforded by the recent dis- 
covery of coal at Dover. As long ago as 1855 
the question of the possible extension of the coal- 
measures beneath the newer rocks of the south- 
east of England was discussed by an able geolo- 
gist, Mr Godwin-Austin. In a paper road before 
the Geological Society he expressed the opinion 
that the coal-fields of Bristol and Somerset were 
prolonged beneath the chalk and other rocks 
of the southern counties into the coal-fields of 
Northern France and Belgium. Certain striking 
oints of resemblance between the coal-field of 
omerset and that of Belgium, along with other 
geological considerations, led Mr Godwin-Austin 
to infer that these coal-fields were united by a 
ridge of carboniferous rocks passing under the 
younger rock of the south of England and Northern 
France. The practical question then was, ‘Is 
there any point along this ridge where the coal 
is near enough the surface to be profitably 
worked ?* 

A few years ago it was determined to put tbe 
matter to the test, although a boring put down 
previously in the Weal den area to a depth of 
nineteen hundred feet without reaching coal did 
not offer much encouragement. The experiment 
was superintended by Professor Boyd Dinvkins, 
and a boring was put down through the chalk of 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, near Dover. And in 1890 
the somewhat startling announcement of ‘the 
discovery of coal at Dover 5 was made. 

The 8 pot for the trial seems to have been 
chosen with great geological insight, for it 
appears to lie just where the younger rocks thin 
out rapidly against a bank of the older carbon- 
iferous strata, and coal was reached at a depth 
of eleven hundred and sixty feet. At the present 
moment, the number of seams met with is seven, 
with a total thickness of a little over fourteen 
feet A shaft is also now being sunk, while the 
boring is continued. 

It is, then, among the possibilities of the future 
that Kent, the garden of England, and hitherto 
far removed from the smoke of collieries, may 
become an important mining centre. And if 
this ever happens, it will be an example of the 
practical application of geological knowledge. 

The probability of finding coal beneath the 
younger rocks in other areas is at present under 
discussion among geologists. There can be little 
doubt, for example, that coal-measures exist 
beneath the younger rocks on the south as well 
as on the north of the Mendip Hills. Yet they 
are at present only worked on the north. The 
reason is that on the south these youngar rocks 
attain in places a thickness of three thousand 
feet, while on the north their thickness is often 
less than two hundred feet. Yet there may be 
portions of this southern area where the covering 
may be thin enough to admit of coal being profit- 
ably worked. It, is a question of geological 
probability where such sites may be found. One 
Well-known geologist, Mr II. B. Woodward, 
^Suggests the neighbourhood of Evercreech and 
’ Glastonbury ; while another, Mr Ussher, suggests 
Higlibridge, Burham, Wed more, and other places, 


where he thinks the thickness of the younger 
rocks will not be found to exceed one tnousand 
feet. 

' Again, tbe possibility of coal existing at work- 
able depths in tlie eastern counties has been 
suggested, and the more likely sites for boring 
indicated. 

For the complete solution of these problems 
more geological knowledge is perhaps required, 

| and they must be considered at present as merely 
j under discussion. But if the geologist can, as 
the result of his special knowledge, often point 
out to the miner where coal may reasonably be 
expected, he lias also often to warn him of those 
places where labour and money would bo wasted 
in the search. Thus, as we learn from Professor 
J. Beete- Jukes in the Memoir of the South 
Staffordshire Coal-field, large sums of money 
had been from time to time spent in sinking 
for coal in the Silurian rocks of that district. A 
very little geological knowledge would have pre- 
vented such a waste of money and lime. 

In the old days, when geology was in its 
infancy, thousands of pounds were thus fre- 
quently thrown away ; and many cases are known 
where the Kimmeridge clay, the Oxford clay, or 
the old red sandstone, have tempted the unlucky 
speculator to his pecuniary ruin. The labours of 
tlie Geological Survey have gathered together in 
tlieir maps and Memoirs a mass of information 
of inestimable value to all engaged in practical 
dealings witli tbe rocks. No mining engineer can 
[ afford to neglect its aid in working any district, 
j But a certain amount of geological training is 
requisite before they can be profitably used, and 
lienee, again, the need of geology in technical 
education. 

Another plea for the instruction in geology of 
all those engaged in mining, may be founded 
on the return benefit which would be reaped by 
tlie science. For it is those who are engaged in 
the actual working of the rocks, who, provided 
they have the requisite geological training, can 
best advance the science by the collection of new 
facts, and thus aid in the further development of 
those mineral resources to which England owes 
her present position among the nations. 

E L S 1 E. 

By John Stafford^ 

IN FOUR CH A FTERS, — OITAr. I. 

It is many years ago now, but it all came back 
to me to-day at the sound of an old tune which 
she used to play when loneliness sat hard upon 
her, and she would take up her fiddle and wander 
off into a spirit- world of her own making. She 
often went off so, making me think, as I watched 
her unawares, of Shelley’s lanthc when her spirit 
and its habitation parted company for a while. 
And when she would stop, and I knew she was 
all at Norton Priors again, I would walk away 
wonderingly, feeling, among other things, very 
coarse and humble beside such as she. 

It was not always so, for, till she was fifteen 
or thereabouts, she had raised no thought in me 
beyond an admiration of her slim uprightness 
and her grace of movement, which always put 
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me in miml of the does in the Castle park, and 
pleased me, maybe, in the same way. But perhaps 
because I was slow to see it, or because I had 
known her from a child and taken her as part* 
of the daily life of the place, I never felt the 
smallest tremor from her beauty, till one day 
when she ran into the shop all covered with dust 
from a fall that she had had, and held out her 
hand for me to draw from it the thorn that was 
paining her. Tenderly as might be I removed the 
thorn and bandaged witli her handkerchief the 
little red place, like an adder’s bite, which it had 
left ; and 1 had no sooner done it than, child like, 
she threw her arms round my neck and kissed 
me. I was a hulking lad of twenty then, and a 
bit sheepish over softness of that kind ; but while 
she hung on to me that instant, and drew her 
head back before untying her arms, I saw that 
in her face which, when she was gone, went on 
vibrating within me, and playing such a tune 
among my heart-strings that I could get no sleep 
that night for listening to it, so to speak. 

From that day I was never the same, and I 
hardly knew why. But, heedless-like, I let my 
thoughts go as they would, and Elsie was always 
their pivot. It was distracting at first, till I got 
used to it, and could work on in a dual way, 
thinking hard ou the matter in hand, but know- 
ing her presence within me and grateful for it. 
In this way she wound herself into the common 
life of each day, becoming a part of it— a golden 
thread among the homespun. And so it grew. 

But she never dreamt it ; and as she got older, 
and the Misses Garten shaped her into quiet 
young-ladyhood, our mental and social differences 
moved her farther and farther from me, till 1 
began to feel no better than a sort of thistle doing 
homage to a rose nodding far above me. All the 
same it was good to keep her where she was, and 
to go on day after day saving nothing of it. It 
was not a ‘sweet sorrow ’ ‘exactly, such as Shake- 
speare speaks of, though it became one in after- 
years, and is one now, maybe. So long ns I 
could see her occasionally, and feel that she lived 
so near me, breathing the same air and sharing 
the same village life, I felt content ; and, now 
and again, a quiet little hope would stir in mo 
that by study and hard work I might raise myself 
nearer to her level. For, after all, I told myself, 
she was only a miller’s daughter, and her widowed 
mother, whose father had been a major and one 
of the swells of Cheltenham, could not forget that 
she had married plain Dan Onslow out of love 
and nothing else. But it was like clay trying to 
shape its own vessel without the potter’s hand. 
I was big and awkward, and the most 1 could do 
was to fill my emptiness with such knowledge as 
the few books and little leisure would let me. 
When my father died, however, and I came into 
the business, as well as a nice little sum at the 
bank, I felt a little less afraid of her ; and when I 

? ut up the new sign which told the folks that 
was ‘George Crannock, Carpenter and Wheel- 
wright,* I forgot my sorrow and loneliness in the 
pride of the moment, for L was twenty-four, and 
a master-man, and the thought puffed me up. 

She was away at that time, I remember, staying 
with some relations at Gloucester ; but I got to 


know the day she was returning, and when the 
‘ Nemoton Arms 5 ‘bus passed through on its way 
to the station at Wonley I gazed after Tom Belson 
with a touch of envy that lie should have the first 
sight of her. Tom, like Pliaethon, was not an over- 
careful driver, and I could see him swaying in 
his seat as he turned the corner at the finger-post 
as if he had lost some of his ballast. 1 remem- 
bered then that it was market-day at Nemoton ; 
but Tom bad driven the *bus for ten years or more, 
and I thought nothing more of it as I took up 
mallet and chisel for the spoke-hole I was 
making. 

Three parts of an hour went by, and T found 
myself listening to the sound of wheels, though I 
knew the ’bus must be a couple of miles off at 
least. But the minutes went on till it really was 
due. Jem was sawing a tbickisb piece of ash, 
and 1 stood up and asked him if bis buff Leghorn 
bad hatched yet. His saw stopped midway, and I 
got a moment’s stillness as lie wiped his brow. He 
| talked on for five minutes or more, then bent 
| to his sawing again. I picked up the spoke, but 
threw it down, and moved to the door impa- 
tiently. Then a distant rumbling reached me, 
and I went in again, trying not to notice my 
own fluttering. But the wheels stopped in front 
of the door, and looking up, I saw it was only 
Farmer Waghorn in his gig. 

‘ There be a job for thee at Two-mile Corner, 
GargeJ said lie. ‘ Nemoton ’bus run agen Squire’s 
cart fh* lost near-wlieel. No one hurt ; but 
Parson thinks yo’ can put wheel right if yo’ go 
down. Him an* his son were in it, along wi’ 
Miss Onslow. They’re walkin’ up, an* mebbe 
yo ’ll meet ’em.’ 

And meet them I did, coining qui* tly along 
by Arbury Wood. Air St John, the new vicar, 
spoke first ; and while he was telling what had 
happened, I looked at Elsie, and for a moment 
our eyes met. She flushed a bit and turned her 
bead, for my glance had been too long, and I 
reddened myself at the thought of it. Her 
companion, Henry St John, without noticing me, 
motioned to go on ; but she stood her ground, 
and when 1 turned to go, she came straight to 
me and looked up with her hand touching my 
arm. 

‘ I am so sorry, Air Crannock,* said she. 

‘ But there ’s no harm done, Aliss Onslow,' said 
the vicar. ‘Crannock will get a stroke of work, 
and the ’bus a new driver, let us hope, after 
this.’ 

But I knew what slie meant, with a sudden 
pinch of remorse ; for I had thought as much 
of my own advance as of my father’s death. I 
thanked her as well as I could, and seeing her 
hand extended, I took it in mine, and could feel 
the gloved fingers tighten ever .‘■o little with the 
sympathy that moved her. I forgot her fine-lady 
aspect and everything else, as 1 looked into her 
eyes and saw what was in them. 

‘ God bless you, Elsie ! * 

She flashed another look of kindliness, and 
went her way with the others. But I had seen 
Henry’s brows arch at my impulsive familiarity 
with her name, and looking back, noted his bent 
attitude of attention as he walked beside her. 

I wondered uneasily how much of the Long 
Vacation he would spend at Norton Priors. For 
it must have been he who had brought the happy 
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flush to her face by his Oxford talk and his 
well-favouredness. I walked on ; but there was 
something gone from the sunlight, and tne lool- 
bag seemed as heavy as two. 


ON CERTAIN FLAVOURINGS. 

One of the most curious investigations that could 
be carried out would be a consideration of the 
various food-substances, condiments, or flavour- 
ings and seasonings and food-adjuncts of different 
nations. Let us confine ourselves here to but one 
group of plants, which have a wide range of 
employment for food, from their pungent char- 
acter — namely, those having allyl compounds, 
ranging from the onion through the crucifera 
and other plants with strong flavours. 

All the members of this family are more or 
less esteemed for food and seasoning in different 
countries. Their strong smell and taste are due 
to a small quantity of a pungent volatile oil which 
they contain, rich in sulphur. The importance of 
the onion will be conceded by all, being whole- 
some and nutritious, and especially valuable for 
its antiscorbutic properties. AIL the plants of 
this alliaceous group agree in their stimulant and 
expectorant properties, differing only in degree of 
activity. The cruciferous plants are also charac- 
terised in most instances by their pungency, as in 
the radish, turnip, cresses, mustard, &c. ; but these 
we cannot enlarge upon. 

The onion is probably indigenous to India, 
whence it extended to Cliina and Japan, and has 
spread to Nqrtli Africa and Europe. Onions and 
garlic are amongst the most important articles of 
food of the Greeks and other natives of the Medi- 
terranean coasts and the East. These bulbs are 
prepared in all possible fashions : boiled, baked 
in hot ashes, made into salad with oil and vinegar, 
or eaten raw. Both the onion and garlic are 
cultivated with great care in Greece ; also in 
Malta, the exports from which amount to twenty- 
two thousand hundredweight in the year. 

The ordinary onion, which grows wild in 
Turkestan, succeeds even in equatorial countries. 
It is much cultivated and used in the United 
Kingdom, to the extent of some forty thousand 
tons ; and they are also largely imported from 
abroad, tlie imports having doubled in the last 
ten years, and reached over four million bushels 
in 1891, valued at about seven hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. They are brought in 
chiefly from Germany and Holland, Portugal and 
Spain, Turkey and Egypt Spain takes tlifi lead 
with a value of .£170,735 in 1891 ; next comes 
Egypt,' £165,825 ; and then Germany, £106,885. 
Those grown in the Peninsula are larger and 
milder than the English ones. The onion is one 
of the staple products of Bermuda, and those 
grown there are chiefly shipped to the United 
States. 

The onion and the garlic are extensively culti- 
vated all over India. The onions of Patna and 


Bombay are of a very high quality, and are 
now exported to Australia. It is surprising how 
powerfully the climate of India seems to affect 
the onion. In one province excellent onions are 
to be had, while in another they are very inferior. 
The cibul or Welsh onion is met with in Cen- 
tral Asia. The onion was one of the principal cul- 
ture-plants of ancient Egypt. Mohammed never 
would eat these strong-flavoured bulbs, on account 
of his assumed converse with the angels. But 
he allowed his followers to do so, except when 
appearing in his presence, entering a mosque, or 
joining in public prayers. The pious Moslem 
still eats his onions with these limitations. Some 
sects, however, as the Wahabis, considering them 
abominable, avoid them on all occasions — they are 
forbidden because of some supposed relation to 
beef. 

Tlie bulbs of garlic are extensively grown in 
Turkestan, and used in Lassa. In Yarkand, 
however, the people do not seem to care about 
I the plant ; but tliev use, according to Dr 
Aitchison, large quantities of a w ild onion, which 
' they collect during the summer, smashing up 
I the whole plant between two stones in a thick 
I green pulp ; this they make into patties, which 
they string together by a hole in the centre, like 
so many beads, and then liang them up to dry. 
The country people may be seen on market days 
bringing into Lull strings of these onion patties 
for sale. They keep well during winter, and 
make an excellent condiment. In Spain and Por- 
tugal the onion forms one of the common' and 
universal supports of life. It is not merely as a 
relish that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion 
with his humble crust of bread as lie sits by 
the refreshing spring, for he finds that, like cheese 
to tlie English labourer, it sustains his strength, 
from the amount of flesh-formers and lieat-givers 
which it contains, ranking in this respect with 
the nutritious pulse and grains. 

In North America, the onion not only enters 
largely into consumption, but is a considerable 
article of export ; 80,275 bushels w ere shipped 
I from thence in 1890, valued at £12,550. The 
! onion is not likely to become a drug, from the 
| fact that it cannot be easily raised as a winter- 
keeping vegetable in southern latitudes. The 
bulb is much inclined to sprout or grpw r after 
being harvested, and the condition of success in, 
keeping them is said to be a low* dry temperature 
without frost. Onions and garlic are extensively 
grown in the south of France, the latter espe- 
cially on a large scale on the sandy borders of 
Durance. 

The delicate kind of onion called popularly 
shallot or eschalot is stated to have been brought 
to Western Europe by the crusaders, who named 
it after Ascalon, in Palestine, where they found 
it ; but the specific name had already been used 
by Theophrastus and Pliny. Having a stronger 
taste than the onion, yet not leaving the strong 
odour on the palate which that species of allium 
is accustomed to do, the shallot is often preferred 
and employed instead, both for eating in its 
natural state and seasoning. The garlic of 
Ascalon is an indispensable condiment in modern 
cookery as a seasoning, and also used in pickles, 
salads, and to flavour vinegar. The species known 
as chives is a native of Britain, and available 
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for salads and condiments. They form a favour- 
ite addition to soups in Scotland. Chives are 
grown in Europe, North America, and Northern 
Asia, and cultivated as far north as latitude 
70 ° 22 '. * 

The British leek is common in Middle and 
Southern Europe and Western Asia and Northern 
Africa. It is called in culture the summer leek, 
a variety of which is the pearl leek. The whole 
plant is eaten, being employed in soups, &c., and 
is l»y some persons boiled and eaten with meat. 
Leeks are much more used now than they were 
at one time. 

Garlic is used both in hot and temperate 
climates. It was cultivated in ancient Egypt. 
Garlic is eaten to a much greater extent than the 
onion by the natives of India and Spain, the 
aggregated white bulb or cloves being ollered for 
sale in every bazaar. A considerable demand 
has lately sprung up here for garlic oil and garlic 
vinegar for sauces, pickles, and seasoning. Garlic 
was formerly held in groat repute in medicine, 
but is seldom employed now in England, although 
so used in the United States. The cloves of 
garlic steeped in rum form a favourite remedy 
among country- people for the whooping-cough, 
the infusion being rubbed into the skin of the 
patient’s loins. A clove of garlic or a few drops 
of the juice introduced into the ear are also 
believed to be highly efficacious in atonic deaf- 
ness. The tops of the bulbs of Allium canadmse, 
of eastern North America, are much sought for 
to give pickles a superior flavour. 

Rocambole, the sand-leek, the Spanish garlic 
of Europe and North Africa, resembles in some 
respects garlic, in others, shallot. 

The bulbs of A. Lvptophylhm are eaten by 
the hill-tribes of India, and ihe leaves are dried 
and preserved as a condiment. According to 
Deslongchamps, the Institutes of Menu prohibit 
tlie higher castes from eating the onion, the garlic, 
and the leek. These three plants are, however, 
generally cultivated in India at the present day ; 
and the leek, it may be observed, bears the 
Egyptian name ‘ khorat.’ A Greek word used 
by Homer is considered to have reference to the 
leek ; and Pliny expressly mentions the presence 
of this plant in Egypt, where at the present 
day it is commonly cultivated. The tree onion 
and the wild garlic of Kamchatka are other 
species of the Allium family. 

Among the ancients, condiments to stimulate 
the sluggish appetite seemed to be in chief 
demand. Amongst these, asafcctidu — which is 
to-day highly relished in Persia and the East — 
was an indispensable ingredient ; and it is even 
now used moderately by cooks in Europe, to give 
flavours to some meats and dishes. A few words 
on these alliaceous giun resins of Asia may be 
interesting. 

The gum resinous exudation known as asafoc- 
tida, obtained in Persia from several species of 
Ferula, is largely consumed there and in India. 
It has a nauseous alliaceous smell, hut loses some 
of its odour and strength by keeping. It is 
locally known as Anguzi ; and in India the pure 
drug is called Hing, and the coarser kind Ilingrn. 
India seems to be the principal consumer, as the 
imports there range from seven to nine thousand 
hundredweight annually. It is much used by 
the Hindus as a flavouring for food, being a 


favourite ingredient in their curries, sauce for 
pilhius, &c., on account of its stimulant stomachic 
properties. The Turkomans are very fond of 
the young shoots dipped in vinegar. Its uses in 
Persia are very numerous, especially as a medi- 
cine. There are people there who are so accus- 
tomed to its use for nervous complaints, that it 
is like opium to the opium-eaters, one of the 
necessaries of life. Its excellent anti-spasmodic 
qualities are too little known and appreciated in 
Europe. 

The liquid form of asafretida has from the 
remotest times been held in great estimation by 
Eastern doctors, and was once regarded as worth 
its weight in silver. It is highly esteemed as 
a carminative aiul condiment, also as an anti- 
spasmodic. If taken daily it is said to prevent 
the attacks of malarious fever. 

Galbanum is a product of Syria and Khorasan. 
Liquid Persian galbanum is derived from an 
undescribed species of Ferula ; several of this 
genus of jil an to furnhh gum resins of an alliaceous 
odour. Certain others yield the exudation known 
as sagapenum. It is met with in the form of 
vcllow-brown or reddish agglutinated grains, of 
garlic odour, intermediate between asafoitidn and 
galbanum, and of acrid bitter taste, softening 
with the warmth of the hand. When heated, it 
evolves a peculiar smell, partaking of garlic and 
juniper, which is neither so powerful nor so dis- 
agreeable as that of the fetid gum. 
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‘Now, boys, let’s push this thing throw h. I’ve 
a deal better work on my hands bef<° v the sun 
goes down.’ 

And the auctioneer went on with a few stereo- 
typed jests, at which he himself laughed, as also 
did the majority of the men who were lolling 
within easy sound of his voice. 

But there was one man who did not laugh. 
Crank Partick was old and bent, and he wore 
his gray hair ami beard like a veteran who hfis 
long lost his interest in life, and has no women- 
folk about him mindful of his exterior present- 
ment. Crank Partick hail edged his way to the 
auctioneer’s feet. There he sat on the ground 
with a louk in his bleared old eyes like that of 
a dog with a bad master, from whom one caress 
may, however, atone for fifty kicks. lie took no 
notice of any one except the auctioneer. 

With Tai-tick was another man, some thirty 
years his junior. This was Steve Brown, his son- 
in-law. Steve, who seemed much entertained by 
his father-in-laws appearance, smoked a short 
black pipe, and winked at the other boys off 
and on, nodding in a half -compassionate manner 
towards old Partick. 

A stout person with a hooked nose found this 
little group so interesting that he edged up to 
Steve and whispered : ‘What’s the game, Steve V 

Steve merely hitched his shoulders as, with 
a smile in the corner of his mouth, he replied, 
against the back of his hairy brown hand ; ‘ 01i« 
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just a bit of a craze in the old un, nothing more, 
as I know of. There never was such an old 
fool.* 

This seemed to satisfy the hook-nosed man, 
though lie paid profound attention to Crank 
Partick, even when he had withdrawn and sot 
his shoulder-blades against the tuiuble-down bit 
of wall that supported most of the other by- 
standers. 

‘Now, then,’ resumed the auctioneer, ‘you all 
know the biz. There it is ; look at it, and stump 
up your offers. Make your offers, gentlemen, and 
a tall drink for the one that begins with any 
decency.’ He pointed as he spoke to the red 
house behind him. 

Tt was not much of a house, just a two-storeyed 
red brick building, with five windows in front, 
no glass in its windows, a broken chimney, and 
the words ‘President Villa 5 impudently staring 
at the small crowd from a stone cross-piece over 
the door. The bricks showed unmistakable signs 
of crumbling. The house had clearly served its 
turn. 

* Gentlemen, gentlemen 5 the auctioneer 

was beginning again, when old Partick wrenched 
out a cry of, ‘A hundred dollars !’ 

‘Thank you , Mr Partick, 5 was the ironical 
reply. ‘One hundred dollars! There’s a drink 
booked for Mr Partick at the Beggar on Horse- 
back.- You may just as well know, all of you, 
that it’s only the bricks and fittings that are 
going. Guess you thought the land was with it 
when you made your offer — eh, Mr Partick ?’ 

Crank Partick did not move a muscle. His 
parchment-face was upturned towards the auc- 
tioneer, and the renewed laughter of the boys 
was nothing to him. 

‘One hundred dollars for building material of 
the very first water !’ cried the auctioneer deri- 
sively. ‘ Gentlemen, what on airth are you 
dreaming about? This is one of the oldest 
j edifices in the township. You’ll not match 
these bricks in a hurry. It’s a house with a 
history, I’m told — and all for a hundred dollars.’ 
j ‘I’ll rise twenty- five,’ observed the hook-nosed 
man. ‘I fancy them bricks — good colour, you 
know.’ 

‘One hundred and twenty-five dollars bid !’ 
exclaimed the auctioneer. 

‘Fifty !’ said Partick, 

‘ One hundred and fifty ! Tell you what, 
gentlemen, you’d do well, any one of you, to 
buy this house and retail its bricks as keepsakes. 
Or, better still, pack it all slick off to Chicago 
for the show. There ’d be no worrying around 
with it there. There’s a thousand millionaires 
who’d jump at it for their garden-plots and all 
that. Talk about your Ann Hathaway’s cottages 
from England ! This beats it hollow. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars offered by Mr Partick.’ 

‘Didn’t know you were worth all that— the 
lot of you, Steve!’ whispered the vendor in an 
aside to Crank Partick’s son-in-law. 


‘Nor me,’ was the rejoinder. ‘He’s off his 
nut, but I can’t help it.’ 

‘Another twenty- five I’ said the hook-nosed 
/nan. 

‘That’s two hundred dollars, less twenty-five !’ 
said the auctioneer. 

‘Two hundred, sir,* sighed Crank Partick. 
This time, at any rate, the old fellow showed 
some emotion. There was a flavour of ripe human 
despair in his voice. 

‘Two hundred!’ cried the auctioneer. ‘Ah, 
gentlemen, make room there for Mr Bex, the 
famous photographer. Didn’t I tell you I was 
offering you a rare good thing, and only two 
hundred dollars offered ! — (’nine along, Mr Box 
—you’ve come to make a picture of this most 
remarkable building, haven’t you V 

Mr Bex the photographer nodded, and, the sun 
being favourable, straightway fixed his camera. 

‘Old place, sir, ain’t it?’ continued the auc- 
tioneer. 

‘ Well, for this part of the world, it is old,’ 
the photographer admitted. ‘There’s been some 
famous paper signed in that house ; there wasn’t 
much township when it was raised. I guess 
there’s enough interest in it in the State to pay 
me my trouble.’ 

‘That’s so,’ ejaculated the auctioneer. — ‘Hear 
him, gentlemen ! Mr Bex ain’t the man to delude 
you. He’s a business man, like the best of us. — 
Now, I ask you straight, where’s my profit on this 
morning’s work if I let the whole house go to Mr 
Partick for a couple of hundred dollars? — What 
did you say, Mr Partick?’ 

‘ 1 said as there was the work of pulling it to 
pieces, 1 did,’ was the weak, tremulous reply from 
the old man. 

‘And twenty-five,’, said the hook-nosed man 
promptly. Mr Partick’s evident terrible earnest- 
ness impressed him. 

Crank Partick began to shake violently. He 
muttered to himself, and the auctioneer saw red 
agonised streaks in his yellowish eyeballs as lie 
rolled them in his sockets. 

‘Reckon that’ll stop you,’ observed Steve, 
thrusting his little linger into his pipe-bowl in a 
nonchalant manner. 

‘Two twenty-five -any more, gentlemen ? — any 
more, I say ? Once, twice ’ 

‘ Two fifty,’ screamed Crank Partick, with foam 
about liis lips. 

The auctioneer seemed amazed ; so did the 
bystanders. But the former instantly recovered 
himself, and looked towards the hook-nosed rival 
—to behold him fall suddenly on his face. 

The sale was suspended while they crowded 
round to ascertain what had come to Solly Moss. 
They turned him over, and tried to put him 
on his legs again. But it was no good. Solly 
Moss’s heart had given out, with not a moment’s 
warning. When this was understood, six of the 
boys carried him off to his wife, commenting 
over his body between their gasps upon the 
strangeness of the occurrence. 

It was a sight to see Crank Partick’s face while 
this was happening. The old man’s eyes had 
dilated, and an expression of brutal triumph sat 
therein and upon his thin worn lips. 

Mr Bex the photographer soonest recovered 
self-possession. Having taken the house, lie took 
the death-group . with professional celerity and 
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returned to 111 s auues. ‘Gentlemen, ^ft^r ft britfl oH*#}'* 11 * Wj4 

‘this is a most extraordinary an«l « n P a, *J^.j f t j je w l,i„ky was fiery as w«fll M fmkl*m 
occurrence. I’ve seen a good deal oj the » _ . p aJ .|j c lc plunged jlilo liii iUitJ : 

but I’ve never before lmd a bi«l«ler drop off like £ J p H j mlM 0 { J oh BUM, 
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we must make the most of the flying moments inento way when fust they was talked about. I /| 
while they ’re on the wing.— Any rise on Air can’t exac’Jy remember whu t year u was, 

Partick’s two hundred and fifty dollars for the was a dreadful lot of Christmases ago. i 
bricks V the Christmases because it was Christmas 


can’t exac’Jy remember what year it was, but it 
was a dreadful lot of Christmases ago. i mind i 
the Christmases because it was Christmas week I 


‘Two hundred, I said !’ protested old Partick, ! as that cursed cow of a Marshal took the bricks 


writhing as if he had been pinched. 

The auctioneer pursed his lip-. 4 1 guess that’s j 


from us to build that there house . He didn't 
take them from Johnson neither, because Johnson , 


a lie, sir,’ he said solemnly. ‘Think of what’s] had turned up his toes the clay before. If it 


just happened, sir, and remember Ananias and the j 
lady in the Acts of the Apostles. -I’ve two : 
hundred and fifty offered by Air Partick. Any ] 
rise — once, twice — twice -thrice ! -There, it s : 
yours; and I’ll trouble you fur settlement right 
away.’ 


hadn’t ha’ been for tliut, we ’d ha’ fought for them, 
.Jolin son and me, City Marshal or no City Marshal, 
and abode by the conse<| nonces. 

‘I tell you, Steve, lad, we didn’t do bad at all, 
Johnson and me. We was there among them 
rivers and rocks, and as wild a crew of fellers 


The auctioneer had to accompany (.’rank Partick as ever I see, for two montlis just. I was to 
to liis bit of a shanty hard by. Here, to Steve marry Jane if I did pretty well. She were your 
Brown’s surprise, the old fellow went to a board wife’s mother, after all, for she were a stickfast 
in the floor and took from beneath it greenbacks sort of a one ; and once her heart was given, it 
and silver for the requisite amount. warn’t took back. But, good sakes, lad, what a 

‘How much more have you got, dad, under difference it made me, marrying her! Wim- 
there?’ Steve impii red, when the auctioneer had men, Steve, wants to be kept under. I pined 
gone. ; foolish, and didn’t let on us what the matter 

‘There was only three hundred altogether, Steve was; and the consequence was she stuck her 
darling,’ was the old fellow’s excited reply. ‘ J’d , spurs into me right and left long as she lived, 
have died, I would, if that oilier one hadn’t Nance, our girl, would ha’ been just the same if 

dropped off. There’s glad times coining for us, i her fust baby hadn’t done for her. There’s 

Steve. I’ll tell you all about it to-night, every ; comfort in them kind o’ thoughts, Steve, and so 
word.* 1 tell yer. 5 

‘Well, I’m a bit bothered,’ said Steve, as he * Not much,’ observed Steve, w ho had been very 
went off to digest this purchase with more tobacco, fond of his young wife.-- ‘But drive on. I like 
and also to find out what had killed Solly Moss. your tale, dad, a deal better than youi* sentiments. 

. . . . . ; You can cut them, if you like, and steer straight 

‘Shut the door, Steve,’ said old Partick, ‘and for the bricks.’ 
jam things agin it. There ain’t no room in what ‘I’ll try, Steve,’ was the reply, ‘for you were 
I’ve got to say for any besides you to hear it.’ j a good husband to Nance, you were that. — It was 
‘My sakes, what’s a-coniingP laughed Steve this wav, then. Johnson and me had got about 

Brown. ‘ They say Solly ’s got his billet through as much gold as we could stick on our backs- 

the visitation o’ Cod, whatever that may mean, and do a day’s tramp with without screeching. 


Brown. ‘ They say Solly ’s got his billet through as much gold as we could stick on our backs 
the visitation o’ Cod, whatever that may mean, and do a day’s tramp with without screeching. 
No larks, dad : you ain’t going to turn wild and And so I says to Johnson, “Let’s go off with 


fix me up for the boys to say the same of, eh V i 
‘I’ve been waiting for this day fivc-aml-thiiiy ] 


what we’ve got and he says, “ Right you are.” 
‘There were sixty pounds of it between us. 


years, and it’s come. Run that there bed agin the | llow lovely it was to dander it through our 


door and put the bottle near, and then I ’ll tell 
you about it.’ 

‘Crave serious, dad V 

‘You’ll say that this time a week, my sou, 


fingers all a trickling like yellow water with the^ 
sun on it ! Sixty pounds, Steve, only think P 
‘Great Jupiter !’ ejaculated Steve. 

‘But,’ resumed Crank Partick, ‘they were. 


when we’ve split up them bricks, you and me, • mighty bad times there then, and we warn’t over- 
and never another in the world, mind that.’ much sure of getting through witli our pile. Still, 

‘Sounds lively. Well, I’ll just humour you, try it, we meant ; and try it we did. 
boss. Guess I ought to be a match for you if you ‘I can’t kinder remember how many days we 
begin to rave.’ * footed it ; but we come by-’m-by to the funniest 

So saying, Steve Brown ran the bed to the tiling you ever see in a place where there warn’t 
door of their bit of a cottage and pressed it tight, no town nor nothing. It was a pit of red clay 

Then he shook the lamp, as if to menace the oil with a bit of a kiln, and two carts, and just 

with something worse than burning if it refused three men working it. We stopped tlie night 
to do its duty to the best of its ability ; fetched and talked with them, and they told us how a 

the whisky bottle and banged it upon the rough chap was going to raise a town not five miles 

table by old Partick’s chair. ‘Liquor up, clad, 


table bv old Partick’s chair. ‘Liquor up, clad, off, and he’d bought up all the bricks as they 
and reel out,* he exclaimed genially. could turn out. “All?” said Johnson. “Couldmt 

The old man poured himself a dose of the jto pal and me have one cartload to our own 
spirit, and with trembling hands tossed it down jnk ?” I didn’t take him at fust ; but when 
his throat. ‘Eh, but that’s fine!’ he muttered; SHrunk at me, I knew something was in the 
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wind, mid I backed him. The men thought we 
were crazy ; but all the same we bought horse 
and cart and a good load of them red bricks for 
a matter of five pounds of dust. It warn’t cheap : 
it were dear ; but them was times as you couldn’t 
pick an* choose in. 

‘That night, what must Johnson and me do 
when the others were asleep, but melt our ounces 
into hot lumps of gold, and cut ’em into bricks 
of, I guess, nigh on three pounds each. Then wo 
got clay — there was lots of it about — and dumped 
it round the gold ; ami so in the end there were 
one-and-twenty bricks which had our fortunes in 
their bellies, and which we meant to get baked 
and take along with us. Reckon you begin to 
see now what’s coming?’ 

* Reckon 1 do,’ gapped Steve. ‘ Go on, dad.’ 

‘Well, we got off, Johnson and me, and made 

up to fetch a round route away from the blister- 
ing new township they ’d told ns of. It was that 
as wrecked us. Johnson were took ill and died, 
and I buried him, and knew that it made me 
twice the man I was before. And I were that 
impatient, I pushed on and on, and dreamed a 
heap of fine dreams about what I M do when the 
gold was all in bank. 

* But it was in the middle of them dreams that 
one day up druv the Marshal and collared the 
horse and cart and bricks. “Where’s your pal?” 
he asked ; and when I told him, he said that 
yarn wouldn’t wash, and that I’d done away with 
him for the gold we ’d got between us. You see, 
Steve, what a fix he put me in. I swore as 
we’d got no more gold; and he searched me, 
and said it was lucky he found none, or I’d lia’ 
been strung up— and he were the mail to do 
it. And he pinched the bricks, and said they 
were his ; and if I didn’t disappear, it would be 
all up with t \aQ. — Steve, I can’t think of it with- 
out trembling ; it seems to me that my best man- 
hood went out of me after that day.’ 

‘ And those scrumptious bricks are in the 
house we’ve bought to-day?’ cried Steve, heed- 
less of the pathos in his father-in-law’s story. 

‘They are. I sneaked in after them, and lay 
hid till I’d seen them made into walls. Then 
I took my hook, swearing 1 ’d never rest till I *d 
got my own agin.’ 

‘And Johnsons too, dad. The drinks and 
square meals we’ll have when we’ve laid the 
thing Hat! — But let’s hear it all while we’re 
about it/ 

‘ I guess there ain’t much more to tell. That 
dog of a Marshal lived fifteen years after building 
the house, living in it ail the time. When lie 
was dead, I crep back to the township, and here 
we ’ve been ever since. I ’ve never took eyes off 
it, and I ’ve scraped and saved to buy it, let alone 
hammering and scratching at every brick as i 
could reach when I could do it without being 
seen. I thought the day would never eome ; 
but come it has at last ! 1 Old Partick helped 
himself to more whisky. 

‘By Jove !’ exclaimed Steve, ‘I’ll believe it all, 
dad. It would have been • pizen for you if Solly 
Moss had filched it off us/ 

It was as Crank Partick had said. But the 

? ;old was not found on the first day of the search 
or it j nor the secoud ; nor the seventh. 

The dead- heads of the township thought their 


work in the gutted interior of the old house a 
great joke, and did not keep their opinion to 
themselves. The interest they showed in the 
business maddened Partick. He would fain have 
had a ten-foot wall built round his newly- 
acquired property. But Steve’s saner mind 
tackled the problem more effectually. 

‘ The old un/ said that discreet young man to 
the idlers, ‘ is head downwards. He thinks we ’ve 
a fortune to make out of split bricks, and so split 
’em every mother’s son — we mean to. There 
is Mime of a market for ’em ; but I reckon we’ll 
do well'if we see our money back. Besides, the 
boss who owns the land, lie wants it cleared 
mighty quick. That’s what it comes to — 
see ! ’ 

Those of them who saw were vastly entertained. 
The others smoked and (•hulled, and when they 
grew tired of watching the two men picking at 
the bricks — and hi caking one about once in a 
minute — slouched off to more •. ‘ngenial fields of 
idleness. 

But you should have seen the frenzied way in 
which the two men worked when they had the 
place to themselve c . It was the heart of the 
summer-time, and they watered the dry soil and 
dust about them with the sweat of tbeii brows. 
The toil told on Crank Partick. After the first j 
day lie was wofully exhausted. On the third 
evening lie was evidently nearly worn out. 

‘ You ’d better knock off and leave it all to 
me, dad,’ said Steve. 

But this did not satisfy Crank Partick. * I ’ll 
do it, lad,’ lie stammered — ‘I ’ll do it on liquor; 
that’ll hold me up/ 

‘ I ain’t so sure about that,’ objected Steve— 
quite to no purpose, however, for his father-in- 
law soaked whisky into himself every evening. 

It was wonderful with what a spurt of renewed 
energy old Partick began each of the succeeding 
days. For an hour or more lie put Stove in the 
shade as a destructive mason. Then the vigour 
would rapidly weaken in him, and by noon lie 
was incapable of doing aught but on a heap 
of the rubble using liis pick mechanically. Even 
then, however, his eyes were aglow. They missed 
none of Steve’s movements, and burned in hatred 
at any visitors who lounged into f he precincts. 

On the sixth day, thanks mainly to Steve’s 
abounding pertinacity, they bad reduced the villa 
so that it was merely a shell some eight feet high. 
The aid of an expert had been requisitioned to 
butte] 1 the walls. Their work was to split the 
bricks merely, and ca>t the debris outside. 

The seventh (lay found Crank Partick unable 
to do aught but swallow whisky. 

‘You just stick to your bed, boss,’ said Steve, 
‘and leave it all to me. I ain’t a-going to steal 
a run oil you, so don’t think it. I ain’t so dead 
sure you ’ve remembered tlie history of that 
there gold right ; but I ’ll go through with it 
now and chance it ; and soon as I strike anything 
good, I ’ll bring you word/ 

But this did not please the old man. He had 
therefore to be leu tottering into the house 
and set where he could still overlook Steve’s 
exertions. 

A fortnight went by. There was now nothing 
but a parapet of red bricks waist high environ- 
ing them. Crank Partick’s mind seemed quite 
unninged by excitement, and a grim terror lest 
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somehow he had been overreached, after all. 
He would sit in a heap all day, groaning and 
glowering. 

‘ Dad,’ said Steve at last, ‘ I ’ve lost a’most more 
flesh over this biz than I had to start with. I ’m # 
ready to knock under.* 

‘Knock under! Oh, you fool, Steve! It’s 
there ; it must be there ! I seen ’em all laid with 
these very eyes — all , I tell you, and the gold 
uns was with ’em. They ’ll be at the bottom. — 
Oh, sweet heaven over us, don’t you hit rne jine 
Johnson till I *ve had it between these fingers ! 1 

Steve shrugged his shoulders and again grasped 
the moist-handled pick. ‘Perhaps you’re right 
— I duuno. Anyway, I won’t say die vet.’ 

‘And Steve, dear, it’ll all be yours-— remember 
that, for I’m a bit shaken more than I’ll bear, 
and I shan’t live long.’ 

And again the dink, clink of the iron sounded 
in the enclosure. The echo in the place was very 
feeble now. There was next to no wall to trifle 
with the sound. 

The old mail was prostrate the mxt day — 
enocehle-ss and limp, with positive s ms of ap- 
roaehing death upon him. Steve .etched a 
clorlo:-. who did but confirm the evidence of the 
poi-euts visible even to unprofessional eyes. 

‘lie -nay splutter a hit, and then lie’ll drop 
uir aid the medical man. ‘I’m no use.’ 

Dad,' cried Steve in the dulled ears of the 
dying man, ‘I’m going to stop with you to-day 
-you're above a bit off colour. 

Por five or six moments there was no coherent 
response to these words. Crank Particle was 
struggling to say something, hut nothing would 
come. Then, however, he half rose with a jerk 
and hurled the one word ‘Go !’ at his son-in-law, 
dropping back afterwards with a thud. 

‘Pretty!’ murmured Steve; but he went, 
having arranged with a woman-neighbour to look 
in upon the sick man every half-hour. 

Jl '"as nearly one o’clock this day when Steve 
came upon the first of the twenty-one bricks. 
The clink* was different from that of the rest, 
ami at the blow the thing broke into scales, 
beneath which tlm v c was a yellow gleam that 
made the young man’s heart leap. Another ( 
knock, and the mle of gold was disclosed. He 
shook it clear of the d"st and spikes of baked 1 
clay, and ran with it under his jacket to his ' 
father-in-law. I 

‘ Look here, dad ! ’ he cried, flourishing the | 
gold above the pillow -‘look here, I say — it’s| 
all right. If there ’s one, there *s bound to be | 
more.’ 

Crank Parti ck was at the last gasp. He opened 
his eyes wearily, and the shrunken lids closed 
over them again. 

‘It’s the gold, dad— it’s found,’ whispered Steve 
in the old man’s ear. 

The words reached him now'. His lips slowly 
parted. ‘ I told you so ! ’ the lips said, faintly 
as the rustle of trees far, far away. The right 
hand moved feebly, with a widening of the 
fingers ; and Steve, rightly understanding the 
sign, put the gold brick into the palm. The 
fingers gripped it tenaciously for an instant, 
then it fell on the ground, and, with a gasp, 
Crank Partick died — a smile of strange triumph 
on his face . * 

Steve recovered the gold from all the bricks ; 


it made weight enough to bring him twelve 
thousand dollars. The township people wondered 
why he gave his old idiot of a iather-in-law 
so expensive an interment. 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 

A year or two ago the ‘Standard’ contained an 
account- .sent by its Berlin correspondent— of a 
fight between a hare and an eagle owl, which 
had an unexpected termination. The owl, it 
appears, attacked the hare with the intention of 
making a meal olT it, but met with a resistance 
for which it had not bargained. In the end the 
hare became the victor, escaping apparently un- 
hurt, and left its formidable antagonist tum- 
bling about on the ground with a broken wing. 

Such turning of tables by the weak on the 
strong, when the strong is the aggressor, is by 
no means unprecedented in the records of the 
animal world. At the same time, any one who 
is acquainted with the eagle owl — and what 
visitor to t lie London Zoological Gardens is 
not l — will have a high opinion of the courage — 
although it was the courage of despair — shown 
by poor puss on this occasion. The eagle owl 
is an alarming-looking bird at the best of times ; 
but when he is angry or excited, his appear- 
ance is truly fiendish. At such times his feathers 
stand out on end all round him ; his eyes burn 
like live coals ; and how he hisses ! Until one 
has heard him, one can form no idei. how ex- 
pressive of hatred and contempt a mere hiss can 
he made. The hiss gradually increases ii volume 
until the culminating point is reached, and then 
the owl projects itself violently against the wire 
of the aviary, and the startled visitor beats a 
hasty and undignified retreat. Such at least are. 
the manners and customs of the eagle owl in 
other places of confinement. In the London 
Zoological Gardens these birds have grown so 
accustomed to being stared at, that they seem 
to think it scarcely worth while to indulge in 
any display of animosity. They take refuge in 
sulky, silent dignity. 

The hare certainly showed her mettle in this 
case ; but then, she is not altogether so timid 
as we commonly imagine her to be. She readily 
flies from man indeed, except during the month 
of March, when her proverbial ‘madness* is 
upon her, and when she shows a curious de- 
liberateness in all her movements utterly at 
variance with her usual habits. But she has 
been known to stand up boldly against attacks 
made ppon her, or more especially her offspring. 
Bishop Stanley gives an account of such on 
event. A small hawk, probably a kestrel, was 
seen to be carrying an animal of some kind in 
its talons ; while on the ground immediately 
below, a bare was observed keeping up with 
the hawk. The bird being evidently over- 
weighted, was unable to rise, and flew close to 
the ground, sometimes almost sinking to the 
earth ; and each time it came within reach of 
the hare, she struck it with her paws. At length 
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this persecution proved too much for the hawk, 
which relinquished its prey and soared off into 
space and peace. It was found that the hawk’s 
quarry was a young leveret, which its parent 
thus rescued from death. t 

Kestrels, keen-sighted though they are, some- 
times get into trouble on their piratical expedi- 
tions. One of these birds was seen to drop, in 
the characteristic stone-like fashion of its kind, 
on some object in a field over which it had been 
hovering. It rose with a small animal struggling 
in its claws ; but soon began to show signs of 
distress, and to fly heavily and painfully. At 
last it fell fluttering to the ground. On the 
man who had watched the proceedings going up 
to see what had happened, a weasel, apparently 
uninjured, slipped from the body of the dying 
bird, and disappeared. A wound in the throat 
of the kestrel explained matters. The hawk in 
csdfhhig the weasel had caught a veritable Tartar. 
TiSl Wfcasel, objecting to be made it meal of by 
the h&wk, had managed to wriggle his lissome 
body round and inflict the wound. Last April, 
a gamekeeper in Norfolk found a kestrel and a 
small rabbit in the same trap. The trap was 
one of the ordinary toothed abominations which 
close with a spring, and had been set close to 
the mouth of the rabbit’s hole. Once closed, 
such a trap remains closed till it is reset. How, 
then, could both kestrel and rabbit have been 
caught in it? Probably the kestrel struck the 
rabbit a little way from Lome, and the victim 
in its struggles dragged the murderer into the 
trap’s deadly grip. 

It is of course chiefly in defence of their young 
that birds and animals show most courage. Black- 
birds often succeed in driving cats from the neigh- 
bourhood of their nests ; while it is upon record 
that a rook, single-handed, drove away with igno- 
miny three ravens which had approached her 
young Itith marauding intentions. Those terrible 
harriers of farmyards, sparrow-hawks, are fre- 
quently put to flight, and sometimes even meet 
with their death at the beak and claws of the 
infuriated hen whose chickens they seek to cap- 
ture. Indeed, some liens, as most people know, 
will not allow a strange human being to approach 
their broods without rushing at him with ruffled 
plumage and extended wings. 

One would imagine that a cockchafer was a 
still more harmless ‘beastie’ ordinarily than a 
hen, and yet a cockchafer has been known to 
prove more than a match for a bat. Jt happened 
m this wise: Two people were out walking one 
summer evening in the country, when they were 
startled by something falling suddenly at their 
feet. Stooping to see what it was, they found a 
small bat with a cockchafer clingiug firmly to its 
side, just under the wing. The cockchafer was 
removed, and the bat resumed its flight. 

A few years ago, in one of the low-lyingjiarts of 
Surrey, a snipe was picked up dead with a fresh- 
water mussel firmly attached to the end of its 
beak. The valves of the shell had closed on the 
snipe’s beak, and the unfortunate bird was thus 
held prisoner till it died of starvation. Both bird 
and sliell were preserved as a literal example of 
the biter being bit 

A wasp caught in the meshes of a spider’s web 
proves a very ugly customer for bis capturer to 
taekle. The wasp says to the .spider, in language 


there is no mistaking : ‘ You had better beware my 
sting.* The spider, keeping at a respectful distance, 
does her utmost to set her unacceptable captive 
free. She makes no attempt to ‘rope* him by 
throwing her toils, thread by thread, around him, 
as she would do if it was only a blue-bottle with 
which she had to deal. On the contrary, she 
seconds the efforts of the wasp to escape by 
shaking her web violently. 

A cock-pheasant once found himself placed in 
a very awkward predicament, thanks to his in- 
veterate love of fighting. A young lady, wearing 
a red cloak, was walking in a country lane, when 
she was flown at and set upon violently by a 
handsome cock-pheasant. The pheasant seems to 
have taken the lady, from her scarlet cloak, for 
some large strangely-pli imaged bird trespassing 
on his domain. The young ladv tried in vain to 
repel his attacks, until at last sue was compelled 
to seize him and carry him home with her bodily. 
When she reached home, she let her prisoner go 
free, and off he stalked, trying, by a show of 
dignity, to conceal his chagrin at having thus 
caught a Tartar. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

8hk was never married, onr dear old Aunt, 

Our mother's old Aunt Bess ; 

We girls could never imagine why, 

Though we often tried to guess. 

Her sweet old face, her wistful smile, 

And her eyes that seemed to say : 

4 1 too had a lover once, my dears, 

In a long past yesterday.’ 

We were a party of merry girls 
Who never had known a cure : 

Our heads full of lovers and love affairs, 

And our hearts as light as air. 

One evening, our youngest, our winsome Kate 
(Her own wedding day was near), 

Said : 4 Why had you never a wedding day ? 

Ah ! do tell us, Auntie dear.’ 

But the sweet blue eyes grew sadly dim 
With tears that did not fall. 

And a faint flush tinged her cheek as she said : 

4 My dear, he ceased to call.’ 

A sudden hush fell over us then — 

Our heart-beats you might have heard, 

As she slowly rose and left the room 
With never another word. 

* « # , * 

Ah me ! since that April afternoon 
I have seen both shower and shine, 

Katie married— and Winnie dead — 

And a lonely hearth is mine. 

And oft in the quiet evening hour, 

When the silent shadows fall, 

I think of my dear old Auntie Bess, 

And her lover — who ceased to call. 

Maud Houston. 
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LIMITS AND LIMITATIONS. 

Beside the Limits which human beings have 
to acknowledge as such, there exist a man’s own 
personal Limitations to be reckoned with. The 
practical philosopher, in the person of Mr Besunt 
- -vide his EuUxjy of Richard J /(pries -bids him 
find out those limits, work in them, and be 
content. This advice, though little other than 
the heathen sage’s, ‘Know thyself,’ since to know 
one’s self argues a knowledge of one’s limitations 
— to carry this advice into effect requires a certain 
amount of insight, acquired by an uncertain 
amount of effort. One may be the ‘limited little 
brute’ Miss Bella Wilfer called herself, and yet 
never attain her insight to perceive and her 
candour and courage to avow her limitations. 
There are those whose limitations, perfectly per- 
ceptible to those about them, remain a profound i 
secret to themselves all through their lives ; and 
there are those whose apparent limitations — 
patent enough to all appearance — are in reality 
mere sheaths and husks, which in the course of 
their development will be sloughed and cast 
aside, as they emerge and make ‘a large room’ 
for themselves. Genius may be safely trusted to 
find this room for itself ; sometimes it takes the 
expression of a belief in its limitations as the 
signal for it to transcend those limits, as Lord 
Byron did. Or it will retire into a ten years’ 
silence, as did Lord Tennyson, before finally 
emerging as one of the Immortals. Or it will be 
magnificently indifferent, as was Burns, as to 
whether what he hud in hand would turn out ‘a 
sang’ or ‘a sermon.’ 

And not in poetry only may genius be found 
overstepping the ordinary limits of mankind. 
In one profession, notably, where nature would 
seem, at first sight, to huve fixed the boundaries 
of a man’s career, she will, by endowing him 
with a Promethean spark, enable him to conquer 
what looked like her own limitations. Though 
the man to whom she has given a commanding 
presence, a tragic cast of countenance, and a deep 
voice, restricts himself, if he be wise, to playing 


tragedy and melodrama ; while he who is gifted 
with comic features, insignificant stature, and 
endless drollery, labours in his vocation when he 
plays the fool ; a third, of ordinary, or even plain 
and unattractive form and features, but whose 
lips have been touched with a live coal from the 
altar, will, like Bachel, secure histrionic triumphs 
to which the merely beautiful or graceful in vain 
aspire. 

And while thus considering the large room 
genius makes for itself, it may not be out of 
place here to inquire why it is that the mothers 
of men of genius are credited with so large an 
influence in the development of tliei^ sons’ 
capacity, and that an attempt is seldom never 
made to lift the fathers on to a similar pedestal ? 
It may be that a man, without being difcactly 
incredulous of his offspring’s intelligence, lias been 
made, by experience and contact with the world, 
cautious in crediting any one, even his own son, 
with a capability of doing, until something has 
been done, and that this atmosphere of incredu- 
lity, unfavourable to the development of talent, 
as it is allowed on all hands to be, constitutes the 
difference of training which the child receives at 
the hands of its parents. 

As the soil is to the plant, so is its environ- 
ment to the young soul, which, though it may, 
by flattery or over-indulgence, foster the ill weeds 
of conceit and self-sufliciency, may, and does, on 
the other hand, dwarf and warp its growth by 
a stunting diet of incredulity or disparagement. 
It is a common observation that youth can do 
itself more justice, be more ‘itself* among 
strangers, than at home, where nothing is ex- 
pected of it ; and thus it is perhaps that home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wits ; while 
abroad, free from the heavy, incombustible atmo- 
sphere tlmfc a presumptive acquaintance with their 
limitations imposes, they branch out into sallies 
of sense or humour. Falstaff complains jestingly 
that not only is he witty himself, but the cause of 
wit in others : in a similar manner, there are 
those whose dullness is a cause of dullness in 
others. The limitations of Napoleon III.’s intel- 
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licence, tlie influence of his entirely negative 
intellect, arc said to have been such as to infect the 
consciousness of all who came in contact with 
him. ‘ 1 cannot talk, with Civet in the room, 5 says i 
Cowpcr, * a fine puss gentleman who ’a all perfume. 5 
The perfume may be a very fine perfume, an 
art- jargon that babbles of the * tender rendering 5 
of a boot-jack, or the ‘sympathetic timbre of a 
baritone or it may be merely the perfume of 
the ‘shop 5 to which the speaker is attached, but 
it suffices to choke the general auditor. A man 
of Dr Johnson’s extended powers no doubt was 
right in feeling complimented when lie heard 
that a lady had said of him — speaking to one who 
complained of having been in a company where 
only ‘ runts 1 were talked of — ‘Well, sir, l)r 
Johnson would have talked of runts yet even 
he confessed to Boswell that he felt the tedious- 
ness of the company of his old schoolfellow, 
whose ‘talk 5 — like that of the man in Ecclesias- 
ticus— ‘was of bullocks/ 

That it is of great importance to a man in any 
walk of life to find out liis limitations cannot be 
denied. Tt is a pitiful waste of time for a man 
to pass half a lifetime trying to catch hold of 
something which he has no real power to grasp. 
Yet this ignorance of the limits of his powers 
is often the result of outside inline nee. ‘That 
which one can do, another may do, 5 is re-echoed 
around the neophyte ; ami giving credit to this 
un truest of axioms, he allows himself to be 
entered for a race beyond his strength ; urged 
and goaded into attempting that which is per- 
manently beyond his powers. An addiction to 
a study, an art, or a business which comes spon- 
taneously and from within, may generally be 
trusted ; while that which is the result of pres- 
sure, or a* morbid and over-stimulated ambition, 
usually bears but one fruit -failure. On the 
other hand, to dwell on one’s limitations, or to 
have them daily insisted on, is comparable to 
placing a transparent but impassable globe over 
a butterfly, and then demonstrating the futility of 
its powers of flight. We have seldom admired 
the surpassing beauty of the ’Prentice’s Pillar in 
Rosslvn Chapel without an inward conviction 
that it owed its creation in no small degree to 
the absence of the Master, an absence which left 
the ’Prentice free to find out his own capabilities 
for himself. 

In some directions, the limits of a man’s powers 
are not difficult of determination. For instance, 
there seems to be a point in the game of chess 
beyond which an ordinary player does not easily 
pass. His capacity to unravel the intricacies, 
foresee and provide against the contingencies of 
that wonderful game, is, so to say, exhausted ; 
and he who constantly succumbs to his opponent’s 
power of combination and dexterity in marshal- 
ling his forces, may fairly bo said to have found 
his limit— in that direction at least. He, too, 
who perpetually loses his head, or his way, in 
the analogous game of life, may safely suspect 
the limitations have been reached of his own 
perspicacity and foresight. 

But it is obvious that, while certain of our 
powers seem doomed to the strictest limitations, 
there are other and not less noble ones, capable, 
apparently, of almost unlimited expansion. That 
by no manner of means may an oak-tree be 
evolved from a cabbage, we freely admit; but 


unless a soul is granted to a cabbage, or denied 
to a man, the analogy will not hold good. While 
the limits of speculative thought first discovered 
have in scarce any direction been since over- 
stepped, the delimitations of the frontiers of 
morality are — and have been — progressive. As 
in the world, so in man ; while incapable perhaps 
of adding an intellectual cubit to his stature, he 
may — nay, frequently does-- exchange, a capacity 
for an acquirement. It was possible for him 
to be charitable ; he is beneficent. Few suspect 
the depth of their own power of endurance until 
an inexorable fate calls it forth, and it becomes 
— heroism. Tity is exalted into a divine compas- 
sion. Under the nettle Disappointment, grows 
the flower Humility. From the perception of 
benefits spring gratitude and love, and the joy 
of living on so beautiful a globe, hung like an 
iridescent air-bubble in the firmament ! Even 
the brevity of the allotted span of life — its in- 
certitude, its mystery, its pain - is but the 
exchange of an earthly vitality for a divine 
vitality. In short, while a Darwin converts 
himself into a machine for grinding out facts, by 
means of which may be evolved an all-important 
law of nature, each human being possesses within 
himself the power, not merely of observing, but 
of enlarging the limits of the divinest pint of 
himself — that which constitutes liis character, 
and is, so to speak, the protoplasm of his soul. 
Self-possession, self-control, self-command, all 
that made the glory of the philosopher, are 
merged in the humility which trusts in the 
highest, the greatest, and wisest, as well as the 
most infinitely tender of Guides. 


TIIE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXXIV. — THE TAME PHILOSOPHER IN 

Daniel’s den. 

Alan Ainsworth went to his rooms that night 
trending on air, singing and making melody in 
his heart. He loved his love, and his love loved 
him — loved him truly, freely, and unreservedly, 
as only a noble, generous- tempered woman does 
love. There were difficulties, to be turned 
rather than surmounted ; hut they only added 
a zest to his feeling, for lie was in no doubt 
about the issue. His sweetheart had surrendered 
herself to be guided by him : she had sweetly 
bent to him ; and he was a now man. He felt 
strong, and he rejoiced. lJis two successes 
coining together had this great effect on him. 
He had been very doubtful whether the public 
would care for his play : and they had received 
it with acclamation. He had frequently been 
despondent in liis love — had often wondered if 
a rare creature like Isabel could find in him any- 
thing at all : and she, who had hitherto appeared 
stronger than he—strongcr in mind and in heart 
— had yielded to him as the lord of her life. So 
he was strong and of a good courage — of a temper 
to be daunted by nothing that might arise. He 
knew that it was rather because of her own 
generous quality than because of his supreme 
desert that Isabel had yielded herself so ungrudg- 
ingly, but yet the eifect on him was the same as 
if his own merit and his own hand had gotten 
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him the victory. Herein is the infinite reward 
of true love, that, with the liattery of feeling on 
the one side, and on the other— of homage and 
devotion — we come to believe our poor littll 
best qualities to be active and constant, and in 
so believing we cultivate them into activity and 
constancy. 

As for Isabel — when her lover had departed, 
she began to brood despondently upon the pain 
she must give to George. It seemed more dillicult 
than ever that she should break with him. She 
imagined herself going to him and saying : ‘ You 
have generously loved me, 1 believe, all your life, 
since we were boy and girl together ; and you 
asked me to be your wife, and I have agreed and 
have led you to suppose that 1 loved you. 1 
now find that I do not love you truly, and that 
I cannot marry you ! For your faithful love of 
a life all I can give you is a broken promise ! 5 
— and she shrank from it with shame and alarm. 
It would be easier to write that, but it would be 
cowardly to seek to shun the full shame of speech ; 
and she could not come to speech with George 
at once. But, as Alan had said, ‘One thing at 
a time. , She had promised to go to her uncle 
on the morrow and make him take over her 
money. But would not her uncle laugh at her, 
and think her gone mad i Yet She had promised, 
and she would go, and perhaps something might 
come of it. 

On the afternoon of next day, therefore, she 
went to ltutlaud Gate. She asked the important 
person in black who opened the door if her uncle j 
were in ; and he replied that Mr Suflield was not 
at home was gone hack to Lancashire — but that 
Mrs Sullield was at home. That seemed to her 
strange and ominous, but she followed the foot- 
man into the drawing-room, where Mrs Sufiicld 
sat alone, with a book in her lap, as if she were 
reading. 

‘Ts anything the matter, aunt? 5 asked Isabel, 
‘that uncle has rushed oil again to Lanea.-diire V 

‘Is anything the matter, my dear,’ retorted her 
aunt, ‘that you have rushed in now, when we 
only parted from you yesterday V 

‘Yes, 5 said Isabel, on the inspiration of the 
moment ; ‘ for some time I have had a feeling 
that something was going to happen to uncle. 
The feeling has coinc ami gone ; but to-day it 
has been specially strong, Is anything wrong? 
You know all my money — all 1 have — I would 
gladly give to help uncle !’ 

ller aunt considered her closely, and then went 
to her and kissed her with tears in her eyes. 
‘You are a good girl/ said she. ‘All I know is 
that that M‘Fie came to him this morning with 
some strange story ; that he was very much 
upset, ami said he must go down to the north at 
once. I never/ said Mrs Suffield anxiously, 
‘never knew him do a thing like that before— 
go off without telling me what was the matter.’ 

While Isabel is talking with her aunt, it is 
necessary that we should occupy ourselves with 
this business of M*Fie’s. He fuul come to the 
honso betimes that morning, looking — as the 
footman said to his master — ‘ very hill, indeed, 
sir— wnss than usual, and ’is ’cad tied hup !’ 

The Tame Philosopher had, for once, a story 
to tell instead of a rhapsody to deliver. But his 
manner of narration partook largely of the 


rhapsodical from sheer habit ; for certainly he 
was too much moved and too much in earnest 
to be consciously choosing his words. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Suffield when he 
saw how pale he looked with his head tied up 
in a white handkerchief. ‘ What in the world 
have you been doing with yourself?’ 

‘Ah, my dear sir/ said M‘Fie, wringing his 
patron’s hand, ‘ the pains of Gehenna have gat 
hold upon me ! 1 have had an adventure, sir, 

which to my poor experience in that kind sur- 
passes everything 1 have ever read of Am! nan 
Nights* Entertainments — of barbers, and negroes, 
and one-eyed calenders. It is so strange that 
you cannot imagine it even in dimmest, most 
indefinite prefigurement. And when I tell it to 
you, you are likely to listen with incredulous 
ear.’ 

‘Well, my friend/ said Suffield, ‘I make no 
promise of listening with one sort of ear or 
another ; but I must bargain that you tell me 
only the truth. Come into the library.’ 

‘“What is truth?” said jesting Pilate/ quoted 
M‘Fie, as he followed his patron, ‘“and would 
not stay for an answer.” I would have you 
observe, sir/ said he, when they were in the 
library, ‘that I am about to give you an un- 
varnished narrative of my adventure, and I have 
to bespeak your earnest attention, because it 
concerns yourself, sir.’ 

‘Concerns me — does it? Well, fire away, and 
let me hear.’ 

The Philosopher was too much interested in 
his adventure even to correct his patron's un- 
literary expression. He began his narrative, and 
Sullield listened with interest. In efFec 1 it was 
as follows : 

On Thursday evening that was Tuesday — 
the Philosopher, having his time on his hands 
while his patron was making holiday in Lan- 
cashire, and having read in the newspapers of 
the success of his young friend Ainsworth s play, 
resolved that he would spend lialf-a-crown for 
a seat in the pit to witness the play and judge 
if the approval of the public was justified. When 
he took his place in the throng waiting for the 
doors to open, he observed a little way in front 
of him a white turban. 'When he had pushed his 
way in and taken possess on of a seat, he found 
himself immediately behind the white turban. 
While studying his bill of the play and his 
halfpenny newspaper, and considering the talk 
and the countenances of his neighbours before 
the play began, he negligently observed that the 
owner of the white turban who. he could casu- 
ally see, had the dark face of an Indian or 
Hindu— kept taking surreptitious sucks at a 
bottle which he produced from the pocket of the 
dark overcoat he wore. The play began, and 
lie was Interested in it, and incurious about the 
owner of the white turban, who had seemed 
progressing so rapidly on the way to tipsinesa 
But at the end of the first act, when all around 
began to discuss the play, the owner .of the 
white turban began also. He addressed himself 
to his neighbour, a harmless, good-natured- 
seeming young man, who rather encouraged than 
resented his conversation. 

‘This is silliness/ said the white turban. ‘I 
am regret that I give away my half-tlie-crown to 
sit here to listen with regard to this. Do you 
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think the same, sir? I must say the times the screed of a story about but the drawings of your 
halls of music visited I pay one shilling — not own cherished, secret machine ?’ 
half-the-crown ! — and I am handy for the pipe , ‘What? The black scoundrel ! He has copied 
and the glass, and I am not squeeze by my the drawings, has he? That’s George’s careless- 
respected ones next me. With regard this is not ness !— But go on wi’ thy story. What didst tha 
good, not economical. And in the balls of music i do V 

they make me laugh down to my stomach, with The Philosopher answered, lie could do nothing 
regard here if care should be taken 1 make a there and then ; but he considered that, since 
simper of pleasure. This is silliness ! ’ Daniel had stolen copies of the drawings for use, 

There was no mistaking that guileless voice he could hardly intend to return to his post in 
and that wonderful turn for correct English : a Lancashire. Waiting, therefore, till the play was 
single peep round the dark man’s cheek assured over, he followed the white turban from the 
the Philosopher that the owner of the white theatre and down the Strand to Chancery Lane, 
fcurbau was none other than Daniel Trichinopoly. where it mounted to the top of an omnibus going 
‘Of course — Daniel,’ said Suffield. ‘Taking eastward, and he followed. The Philosopher con- 
11 is Christmas holiday in London, and enjoying fessed that he had no thought of committing 
himself in his own way. — But how, my friend, violence — even if he had been able — he was only 
does that concern me? My son told me he was steadily resolved to see where the black Daniel 
in London.’ was going to bestow himself. On the ’bus they 

‘Oh, did lie?’ said the Philosopher. ‘Well, sat almost back to back, and the Philosopher 
my dear sir, I am not at the end of my story could not hut imagine that a powerful man might 
yet. Wait, sir, and listen.’ just twist himself round in his seat, put his arm 

At the end of the second act— during which about, and garrotte the head that wore the white 
Daniel frequently partook of his private refresh- turban, and abstract the large envelope from the 
ment — the same kind of talk was resumed, Daniel inner pocket. Thus they rode eastward and still 
adding to such comparative criticism as he had eastward, Daniel murmuring to himself without 
before uttered that he knew the gentleman who ceasing all the way. Somewhere in Whitechapel 
had ‘made’ the play, and that he hoped that — tlic Philosopher could not tell where- the white 
he and his friends were well, and that they would turban descended from the ’bus, and the Philoso- 
continue very well. As for him (Daniel) he plier followed. He followed along strange alleys 
did not care for anybody : he could spend his by queer turnings, slippery and noisome, until 
‘half-the-crown’ or his ‘one shilling’ with as ! lie began to suspect that the white turban was 
much freedom as any ‘Ivi-lis-tian’ gentleman in ! aware it was followed ; bow it had become aware 
the Queen’s empire, and — with that the play the Philosopher could not guess ; but the Pliiloso- 
went on again. plier had never before tried to be a detective. 

‘Still 1 don’t see, my friend,’ said Sullield, The white turban twisted this way and that, and 
* w T hat the tipsy twaddle talked by Black Daniel now and then drew up in a pause, when the 

has to do with me.’ Philosopher drew up, too, and caught the gleam 

‘My dear sir,’ said the Philosopher, ‘you will of a bright eye from under the turban. At 
see in a precious moment.’ length tiie white turban disappeared into a 

It was after the third act that Daniel — being doorway ; the Philosopher moved carefully up to 
then very tipsy and communicative— drew from observe the number, when the white turban 
his inner pocket a large envelope, from which pounced out upon him, the hands of Daniel 
he took some folded sheets of tissue-paper. lie gripped his arms to his sides, and the voice of 
spread them before his neighbour, and boasted of Daniel murmured : ‘All, it is the old Guru ! It 
the value of the drawings on them. is the sayer of wise things ! It is the wise one 

‘I beg to mention,’ said Daniel, ‘that these himself alone without his disciple! lam regret 
pictures, lines, circles, etcetera, etcetera — in red to say that my entertainment is very little for a 
ink and in black — are with regard to a very Guru. But with regards come to see where I 
clever machine valuable for the manufacture, have the dwelling.’ 

With attention to these I now take away and There was that in Daniel’s eye and manner 
make, and 1 may say I shall have a small or large which hinted that his invitation was not to be 

fortune by the favour of it.’ refused ; and the Philosopher, who was not a mail 

A strong suspicion made the Philosopher rise of great physical courage, yielded to the gentle 
to look at these drawings over Daniel’s shoulder, urgency and pressure of Daniel’s muscular black 
He discovered that the lines had clearly been hands, and went along with him, saying: ‘Cer- 
first traced with pencil and then gone over with tainly ; I will look at your dwelling.’ 
ink by a somewhat awkward hand, and that they ‘Do you know what you should have done?* 
were undoubtedly copies of drawings he had seen said Sullield, who was now marching up and 
before. What drawings ? * down the room. ‘ You should have called a 

‘Now, what drawings would you guess, sir, in policeman, and given him in charge for being in 
your acutest and directcst vein of guessing?’ possession of property of which he could not give 

‘ What drawings should they be,’ asked Suffield, a reasonable account. That would have nailed 
‘that I know ought about? What should be him.’ 

done wi’ a sheep’s head but make broth o’t ?’ ‘But/ said the Philosopher, ‘there was no 

. ‘Mr Suffield, said the Philosopher, ‘with listen- policeman to be seen: it was a terrible savage 
mg to the havers of fools and rogues in Parliament, region !’ 

I must tell you your wits have become dulled. ‘I mean,’ said Suffield, ‘von should have done 
Your business activity, since it ceased to be active, that as soon as you left tlie theatre, instead of 
has lost its sharpness. What ‘drawings should following him all the way to tlie Docks; that, I 
they be that I’d take trouble to tell you this suppose, is whereabout you were?’ 
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‘Not quite,’ answered the Philosopher. ‘But 
I should have denounced him to a limn in blue 
at once — should I? I did not know,’ said lie 
despondently. ‘ I am not familiar with tiki 
methods of dealing with crime and its detection. 
And the whole business,’ he added with a Hash of 
virtuous indignation, ‘was as smoke in the eyes 
and stench in the nostrils !* 

‘ However,’ said Suffield, ‘ go on wi* thy story.’ 

The Philosopher passed on, while Daniel guided 
him by the arm into a narrow court or alley. 
They went on, stumbling in darkness and dirt, 
until they arrived at a door above which was 
a small oil-lamp. Daniel lifted the catch and 
walked in, and the Philosopher to his amazement 
saw he was in a place like the forecastle of a ship. 
The room was filled with a peculiar brown 
vapour or smoke, such as the Philosopher had 
never before seen, smelt, or tasted. 

‘Opium,’ said Suffield. 

‘And that is just what it was, my dear sir,’ said 
the Philosopher. 

Daniel entered into converse in an unintel- 
ligible tongue with the Chinese master of the 
place, who came and bowed and grinned before 
the Philosopher, and said: ‘Come; smokee pipee. 
Yelly cheap ; not velly dear !’ The Philosopher 
protested that he did not wish to smoke a pipe of 
the noxious drug ; that while thanking his ‘ friend ’ 
for the offer he would much rather not. But the 
Chinese master of the place insisted with Celestial 
politeness, and took the Philosopher by the sleeve 
to lead him along. The Philosopher resisted, and 
angrily remonstrated, while sundry dark heads 
with lack-lustre eyes lolled over the edge of 
certain bunks. At that he received a blow on 
the head, which made him drop, stunned : lie 
believed the treacherous Daniel had dealt it 

‘Humph !’ exclaimed Sutlield. ‘And that ac- 
counts, I suppose, for the clout about your head. 
And you saw the Daniel Nathaniel no more. I 
thought that was to be the end !’ 

‘But that, my dear sir,’ said M‘Fie, ‘was not 
quite the end. I came to myself’ 

‘ lb was the end so far as Daniel was concerned,* 
said Suliield, still marching up and down. 4 He 
had got rid of you. And you came to yourself, 
I’ll be bound, with being made to swallow opium 
smoke or a bit of opium ; and they kept you there 
sick and sleepy, and you did not get out of that 
for some time.’ 

‘Now,’ exclaimed the Philosopher, ‘it is very 
clever of you to guess that ; for that is just what 
occurred. The Celestial person made me smoke 
one, two pipes of his obnoxious preparation, and 1 
could not leave the place till late in the afternoon 
of Sunday.* 

1 Sunday ! Of course !* said Sutlield. ‘ That 
was all arranged ! The Daniel creature wanted 
to get away, and to make sure that you could not 
come and tell me or any one else that yon had 
seen him until he had time to do something ! 
Where can lie have gone ? Why didn’t you let 
me know at once, my friend?’ 

‘ I thought, my dear sir,’ answered the alarmed 
Philosopher, ‘that you were still in Lancashire. 
I wrote to your son as soon as I got back to my 
lodgings ; and then I came here to-day, thinking 
that peradventure you might have heard, and 


mat peraa venture you m 
come back.’ 

‘ You wrote to George ! 


And he knows then ! 


— if he ’s at home ! — That rascal Daniel must be 
found, you know ! I must go to the police ! — 
You’d better come with me.* 

They went out together at once, took a cab, 
and drove to Scotland Yard. The Detective- 
Inspector to whom they were introduced saw 
clearly the importance of the matter. 

‘The thing’s not patented, you see,’ said 
Suffield ; ‘and if it is made public, or if it gets 
into another manufacturer’s hands, it means thou- 
I sands of pounds loss to my business. So spend as 
' you think necessary to find the black scoundrel.’ 

| ‘You do not know yet,’ asked the Inspector, ‘if 
he lias taken anything else V 

‘I can’t tell till I’ve seen my son, who lias 
been managing the business. Where can the 
creature mean to go to?’ 

‘Back to liis own country, probably,’ said the 
Inspector. ‘ But is it of any use his taking plans 
of machines there? He may have gone to the 
States ; but Liverpool would have been better for 
that. Yet — haven’t 1 heard that they are building 
cotton mills in Bombay now?’ 

; ‘They are,’ answered Suliield ; ‘and depend on 
it that’s where he’s gone !’ 

| ‘ Very likely,’ said the Inspector ; “ but we 

must look all round.’ 

| Suffield returned to Rutland Gate to eat bis 
lunch with little appetite — and to tell his wife 
, what had happened — to get a few things packed 
into a portmanteau and to take the train for 
Lancashire. 


HOW TO JOIN THE ROYAL NAYY. 

In these days of keen competition for employ- 
ment, when men of moderate means sco^ely know 
what to do with their sons, it *s surprising 
to find how comparatively few parents are ac- 
quainted with the rules governing the admission 
of candidates to the public services. Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why boys who display 
no very strong bent for any particular calling 
so frequently follow in their fathers’ footsteps. 
Sometimes the sons of well-known professional 
men do succeed in the same line ; more commonly 
they attain but moderate success ; but it is in- 
disputable that young Englishmen very often 
follow the parental lead simply because Pater- 
familias has neglected, until too late in the day, 
to study the rules of entry to other professions. 
How often one finds, for example, that a military 
officer puts several sons into the army, that 
lawyers’ sons are trained to be lawyers, and that 
a clergyman’s sons drift into the Church ; and 
how very, very frequently in after-life the unsuc- 
cessful man lias cause to regret his father’s lack 
of imagination. According to Mr Beerbohtn-Tree, 
this desirable quality is highly developed in 
actors, yet it is notorious that actors* children 
usually take to the stage. Now, there is at least 
one profession open to young English lads which 
is not, strictly speaking, overcrowded. We allude 
to the Royal Navy ; and although we may fairly 
claim to be the greatest maritime power the 
world has ever seen, there can be no doubt that 
universal ignorance prevails among civilians as to 
the rules of entry to this attractive service. Our 
I object iu the following paper is to give parents 
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Home authentic and definite information on this 
subject. 

When we hear that young hopeful is going to 
adopt a naval career, we usually assume that his 
ambition is to become a British admiral — perhaps 
even a second Nelson. This is indeed a very 
laudable ambition ; but whilst there are only a 
few admirals — at all events on the active list — 
there are several other branches of the service 
open to lads with an inclination for a sea-life. 
The combatant or executive branch of the navy 
affords greater opportunities for distinction than 
the non-combatant ; but although there arc more 
prizes in the former, there are also more blanks ; 
and many a soured old lieutenant, with no pros- 
pect of further promotion, has wished, ere now, 
that he had adopted one of the other branches 
of his profession. These other branches are 
as follows : The Royal Marines, Engineering 
branch, Accountant department, Chaplains’ de- 
partment, Naval Instructors’ department, and 
Medical branch. 

The Combatant branch. — Every young man 
who aspires to become a combatant naval officer 
is required to pass an examination for admis- 
sion to the Cadets’ training-ship at Dartmouth. 
This system was established in 1859 ; but it is 
noteworthy that the system of open competition 
— introduced into the army on the abolition of 
purchase by Mr Gladstone — has never been fully 
extended to the navy. The entry of naval cadets, 
for example, is regulated by sfrictly limited com- 
petition, and this is effected by issuing nomina- 
tions. The Admiralty are now entering about one 
hundred and twenty cadets annually, and this 
number is likely to be maintained for some years 
to come, owing to the deficiency of lieutenants. 
The examinations of nominated candidates are 
held twice a f year, and not more than three candi- 
dates are usually permitted to compete for each 
vacancy. As may be imagined, these nomina- 
tions are eagerly sought for, but often too late 
by parents who are unacquainted with the rules. 
We must not pause here to criticise the system 
under which the nominations are bestowed, but 
cannot refrain from stating that it is distinctly 
open to criticism and unlikely to last many years 
longer. It is sufficient for our purpose to explain 
that, with a few exceptions, all. the nominations 
are in the gift of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The individual members of the Admiralty Board 
have a few at their disposal ; whilst every admiral 
is allowed one nomination on his appointment 
to a command, and every captain can also claim 
one nomination within six months of assuming 
his first command. If one has no connection 
with the navy, the only chance of securing a 
nomination for a cadetship is to make early appli- 
cation to the First Lord of the Admiralty, or to 
enlist the sympathies of some influential t friend. 
It must be admitted, however, that this ‘branch 
of the navy is still a close preserve. 

Candidates for the ‘Britannia’ are required to 
pass the examination between the ages of thirteen 
and fourteen and a half years ; and some special 
preparation — in other words, cramming— is in- 
variably required. The test is not a difficult one ; 
but as there are not fewer than three candidates 
for each vacancy, it is necessary to obtain more 
than merely qualifying marks. -From six months 
■ to a year’s cramming is usually needed for an 


average youth whose previous education has not 
been absolutely neglected ; but even clever boys 
should be sent to one of the crammers for a few 
nontlis. It would be beyond the scope of this 
article to give any particulars of the subsequent 
examinations to be passed by a cadet before lie is 
fairly launched on his naval career. We need 
merely state that although a naval officer has 
many tests to pass before he attains the rank 
of Lieutenant, these examinations present few 
obstacles to young men of average ability, owing 
to the excellent system of training. 

AVe may now pass on to the rules governing 
admission to the other branches of the navy. 

The Royal Marines. — This is a distinct and 
also a combatant branch of the naval service, and 
although the officers are virtually soldiers, they 
are under the control of the Admiralty, and are 
paid out of the naval votes. The Royal Marines 
are divided into two separate corps, the Artillery 
and the Light Infantry, the officers of the former 
receiving special training in artillery-work. The 
Royal Marines affords a very good career, and is 
1 much less expensive than the Army, only a small 
allowance being needed by officers in the junior 
ranks. Blit we have no space to draw any com- 
parisons between the advantages of the different 
branches of the navy, and must assume some 
knowledge on these points on the part of our 
readers. Candidates for the Royal Marine Artillery 
are required to pass the same examination as 
those for the Royal Artillery, and this is the only 
branch of the navy, except the Engineers, which 
is open to general competition. Candidates must 
compete between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years. The number of vacancies rarely exceeds 
six in each year ; but although this appears to 
indicate keen competition, the bulk of the 
successful candidates elect to enter the Royal 
Artillery in preference to the Marines. Still, the 
test is a very severe one, for, as we have ex- 
plained, the standard of knowledge is precisely 
the same as that required for admission to 
Woolwich. The successful marine artillery candi- 
dates are subsequently trained at the Royal Naval 
College, and at the naval gunnery and torpedo 
schools. They do not go through AVoolwicli at 
all. 

Candidates for the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry are also entered by open competition, 
and are required to compete with the Sandhurst 
candidates. This system ensures the entry of 
young men of the same mental capacity as the 
future officers of the infantry of the line. 
Hitherto, the limits of age have been between 
seventeen and twenty ; but this summer the 
maximum lias been reduced by one year. 
Candidates for this brunch of the navy are 
required to be not less than five feet five inches 
in height. The number of vacancies offered half- 
yearly has varied of late between four and ten, 
according to the flow of promotion in the corps. 
The successful candidates are gazetted to the 
three Marine Divisions at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
and Plymouth, and are usually attached to the 
same division throughout, except when serving 
afloat. The two branches of the Royal Marines 
make up a force of fourteen thousand officers and 
men. 

The Naval Engineering branch. — The entry to 
this branch of the navy, which has greatly in- 
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creased in importance of late years, is regulated 
by open competition ; but the Admiralty reserve 
the right of nominating candidates for one-third 
of the vacancies. These nominated candidates 
are admitted if successful in obtaining qualifying 
marks, and are not required to compute, in the \ 


twenty years’ service, lie can claim a pension of 
£3G5 per annum. Higher pensions than this 
can, however, be obtained by additional service, 
and by officers who rise to the top of their pro- 
fession. 

I Naval Chaplains. — There are probably thou- 
ordiuary sense of the term. The nominations , sands of struggling clergymen in this country 
are exclusively bestowed upon the soils of naval ! who would be glad to join tlie navy as chaplains, 
or military officers killed or injured in the public ■ and it is certain that a great number of applica- 
service. Three nominations are also offered to , tions are received by the Admiralty when a 
the sons of colonial gentlemen, with the object , vacancy occurs. Thu superabundant supply of 
of tightening tlie bonds between the mother- , candidates is no doubt partially uttribulable to 
country and her colonies, and bringing about . the fact that no examination lias to be passed, 
what Mr Morley might describe as a naval , although perhaps this would be tlie fairest way 
‘union of hearts.’ Including these nominated ; of deciding the claims of clerical applicants, 
candidates, from thirty to thirty-four engineer t There are only ninety-six naval chaplains, includ- 
stiulents are entered annually, and the eonipeti- j iug the Chaplain of the Fleet ; but during the 
tion is about five to one. The age of admission , past ten years we find that, on an average, five 
is between fourteen and seventeen, and cramming ' fresh appointments have been gazetted. These 
is considered necessary, although no technical , posts are in the gift of the Admiralty, and a 
subjects are included in the examination. The , good deal of interest is required to obtain a 
students are educated at Key ham College, near j chaplaincy. The pa\ of a naval chaplain begins 
Devonport, and here they remain between four | at twelve shillings a day, and increases to four 
and six years, according to their progress. Dur- j hundred pounds per annum ; whilst those who 
ing this course of training, parents are required j are al»o qualified to act as naval instructors 
to pay forty pounds per annum. A student’s j receive considerably higher pay. Like all other 
outfit costs about twenty pounds ; and the total , officers of the navy, chaplains are entitled to 
fees, including washing, amount to under seventy , pensions ; but no pension is granted for less than 
pounds. In return for this moderate outlay, the j ten years’ service, except in cases of injury sus- 
students receive a first-rate technical education; tained on duty. It may be interesting to mention 
so thorough, indeed, that it has been found neces- j that naval chaplains formerly ranked with rear- 
sary to guard against the possibility of parents | admirals, although the pay was no higher than 
subsequently withdrawing their sons from the j at present -but that nowadays they do not take 
navy with a view of making them civil engineers. ; rank at all, the regulations merely specifying 
There is also another way of becoming a naval ( that they are to be treated with the respect due 
engineer, and for this method of entry candidates J to their sacred calling. 

are eligible up to twenty-tliree years of age. ] Naval Instructors. — Tlie duties of a Naval 
They are required to pass an examination for ( Instructor are to instruct the midshipme in sea- 
direct admission as assistant-engineers, but are j going vessels in mathematics ami navigation ; 
not accepted unless they have previously under- j whilst a few are employed on board the cadets’ 
gone three years’ training in an approved engin- J training-sliip, and also as lecturers at the lloyal 
eering establishment. About ten such appoint- Naval College. Of late years, the policy of the 
ments are offered annually; but very few : Admiralty has been to combine the duties of chap- 
engineers enter the navy through this channel, lain and naval instructor in sea-going vessels ; 


very possibly because the regulations on this head 
are imperfectly understood. 

Medical branch. — The rules governing the 
admission of surgeons to tlie navy may be briefly 
dismissed. The candidate must be fully qualified 
to practise medicine and surgery in the United 
Kingdom, and must be under twenty-eight years 
of age. The exigences of competition have, how- 
ever, led to the necessity of imposing further 
tests, the vacancies being awarded in order of 
merit by the examining Board. The competition 
varies so much that it would be difficult to esti- 


ainl tlie plan lias woiked so well, that it will no 
doubt bo continued. Mure than half tlie chap- 
lains have qualified as instructors ; but a snuui j 
number of naval instructors not in holy orders ; 
will always be required for the ‘ Britannia * and , 
the Naval College. Several of the original naval j 
instructors have become chaplains, just as the jj 
chaplains have qualified as instructors, although 
it may be considered tlmt this is not a responsi- j 
bility to be as lightly undertaken as the teaching ■ 
of middies. Candidates for tlie position of naval 
instructor must be under thirty-five years of age, 


mate accurately the average number of candi- and are required to pass rather a severe examina- 


rVi. 


dates. In 1888, only seven surgeons were 
entered ; but the average number of vacancies 
lias been twenty-two during the past fouV years. 
Tlie medical officers of the navy receive higher 
pay than the combatant and engineer officers of 
corresponding rank, and the regulations govern- 
ing retirement are framed on a liberal scale. 
This is chiefly due to the influence of the medical 
profession on shore, which, some years ago, 
successfully resorted to the expedient of boy- 
cotting the navy, until the Admiralty were forced 
to make concessions. After eight years’ service, 
a naval surgeon has the option of retiring on ( 
a gratuity of one thousand pounds ; and after | 


tion in mathematics, Latin, and French ; and the 
vacancies are offered for open competition. The 
successful candidates are subsequently sent to tlie 
Naval •College to study navigation and a few 
other technical subjects, and are then subjected 
to a final examination. The pay of a naval 
instructor is the same as that of a chaplain, and 
pensions are granted on the same scale. The 
duties are light, and tlie naval instructor enjoys 
the status of a commissioned officer ; but capable 
young schoolmasters are not greatly attracted, as 
a rule, by this branch of tlie navy, which lias 
little beyond a fair pension to recommend it. 

The Accountant or Paymaster brauch. — The 
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officers of the Accountant branch are entered never known. But all the while I had misgiv- 
as assistant clerks, under the same system of ings when I thought of the vicar’s pride of birth 
limited competition that governs the admission of — -lie was an Hon. Rev. — and the possibility that 
naval cadets— that is to say, nominations are ithe young graduate was only butterflying after 
required. The number of nominations issued by mil. I misjudged him, as I came to know after- 
the Admiralty varies from year to year ; but about , wards ; but jealousy had twisted me, and my 
four candidates are allowed to compete for each ; thoughts worked ‘out of the true,* like a wheel 
vacancy. Candidates are eligible for the exaini- on a bent axle. 

nation between sixteen and eighteen years of age, But as far as Elsie was concerned she seemed 
and of late years about eighteen vacancies have happy enough, till the day after their picnic in 
been offered annually. The examination is not the park, when something occurred which made 
a difficult one, apart from the competition ; but my heart ache for her. I thought it was coming 
it is essential for candidates to be well grounded when the vicar passed on his way to the mill- 
in arithmetic, elementary mathematics, and com- house, for there was anger in his face and a hard 


position, and also in French. This branch of j 
the navy can be entered at smaller expense than j 
any other, and although the pay is not very good j 
in the junior ranks, the Paymasters are well paid, j 
and can retire on six hundred pounds a year after , 
twenty-seven years’ service in that rank. I 

In this paper no attempt has been made 
to do more than briefly describe the general | 
rules governing the admission of officers to the 
several branches of the navy ; but it is hoped 
even those few particulars will be of some service 
to parents with sons on their hands. Fuller 
particulars can always be obtained by application 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty ; whilst much 
useful information will also be found in the 
quarterly issue of the ‘ Navy List.’ It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to add that candidates for 
every branch are required to pass a strict medical 
examination, and that robust health and normal 
physical powers are as essential to a future sur- 
geon, paymaster, or engineer as to a midshipman 
or an admiral. To be sure, many officers lose 
their health, and sometimes even a limb, during 
service ; but good physique at the outset is a 
sine qud ntm. If Lord Nelson had lived half a 
century later, our greatest naval hero would 
probably have been disqualified by a medical 
Board, in which case many important events 
might have happened which need not here be 
discussed. Charles Gleig. 

ELSIE. 

CHAPTER II. 

As time went on, I found myself thinking as 
much of young St John as of Elsie. He had 
come into the peace of our village life like a 
dragon-fly in a garden, giving one a sense of 
disquiet, which the butterflies and bees never do. 

I speak for myself, for every one else said how 
quiet and nice he was. Before a week was over, 
half the women in the place were in love with 
him, and I didn’t wonder at it, though I got to 
hate his suave ways and his marvellous blue I 
eyes. I knew which way they were turnftig, and j 
tnat Elsie had looked into them, and had caught 
something from them which was altering her daily. 
He acted indeed like a sun on her : she seemed 
to grow taller, more queenly : her eyes took a soft ; 
dreaminess to them, and in the curves of her lips 
there was a richer swell. 

For her sake I ought to have been glad that 
love had come to her with its creative touch, 
making the world all new again, and hallowing 
it with sweeter meanings, which before she had 


uncharity quite foreign to it. In the space of 
twenty minutes, and while I was putting on my 
coat to leave, he reappeared, and with a lift of 
his hat came away. As he passed now his look 
was changed, ami there was a beam of satisfaction 
in it, with a dash of sadness which set me all 
agog to know what it might mean. 

I could only surmise, however, and wonder 
painfully how much it might concern the weal 
of Elsie. I was doing so at my fishing that night 
— for all taste for study had left me — when 
Henry came by with a spring in his step and 
a tune in his head, which he hummed gaily as 
he passed on his way to the mill. Some black- 
thorns screened me from the path, and I watched 
him till he disappeared behind the granary. 
The cherry orchard was beyond, and there Elsie, 
no doubt, was awaiting him. Here a fish gave 
a tug at the rod, and I landed a perch. I threw 
the line out anew, but couldn’t keep still, through 
thinking of the tryst in the orchard ; so I put 
up the tackle and went home. 

Next day about two the Nemoton ’bus, instead 
of passing straight on, turned up the lane to the 
vicarage. It drove by- presently with the two 
St Johns in it, and on its roof were three trunks 
marked in big white letters, ‘II. ST J.’ Jem had 
been repairing the millwheel since the morning, 
and crossed the road as the ’bus turned the 
corner. 

‘Sum mat wrong wi’ young Missie this marnin’, 
guv’nor,’ said he. ‘Her passed down brook-side 
just now, wi’ t’ collie, white as a daisy, an’ arl 
red about the eyes, as if her ’d bin cryin*. Th’ 
old leddy ’s arl right too. Thought perhaps her’d 
had another fit and frightened the gell. That 
wheel o’ theirn won’t turn much longer, I'm 
tli inkin’— it’s gone reg’lar rotten, it has. Seems 
to me there ain’t too much money movin’ there, 
Mester Crannock.’ 

I went on with my planing, whistling a lame 
tune to myself, till, as thought joined thought, 
and one thing fitted into another, like mortise 
and tenon, my bile got the better of me, and I 
threw the plane down, telling Jem to jump into 
the sawpit. When we had done, and made 
lengths of a good-sized tree, Jem climbed out 
and wiped his face with a slow stare at me, 
which set me smiling ; for quietness had come 
to me, and after three hours’ distilling of it, I 
hud found a soul of good in the evil that had 
happened. I told Jem to go home, and soon after 
went myself, and sat up till twelve o’clock that 
night book-reading. 

Then I walked out in the stillness, and yielding 
to the inward pulling I could feel, went over to 
the millhouse, and gazed up at the little leaded 
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window of the room where Elsie had slept from 
a little one. I mounted the stile of the croft, 
and, under a tree-shadow which the moon made, 
sat listening to the weir, and castle-building on I 
the ruins of her lost happiness. A little click! 
came athwart it all, and I could see the casement 
swing outwards, and there was Elsie among the 
ivy, her hair all loose, and falling in brown waves 
on the whiteness of her bed dress. But her face 
was as white as it, as she looked up at the moon, 
her eyes glistening in its light like two dewdrops 
on a jonquil. There was a distraught eerie look 
in them which gave me an inward aching that she 
should take it so hard. Then she leaned her chin 
on her hands and gazed straight before her with a 
set stare. Presently her thoughts moved her lips, 
and became sounds in the stillness. 

The broken sentences would look nothing on 
paper ; nor is it for me to write down the doings 
of a maiden’s soul when it comes forth in the 
solitude, thinking no one nigh to hear its soft 
plaints and its moanings. But as I listened, my 
nead bowed, and my hope died away that I could 
ever turn such love to me, now that its tendrils 
had so wound round another’s image. As well 
ask the brook to How back from the river, or the 
llowers to look away from the sun in the 
morning. A cloud came between us and the 
moon, and when it had passed, Elsie’s face was 
no longer in the ivy. 


ELSIE. 


CHAPTER III. 

But time brings its own heart-ease to those 
who will submit to its healing, and not nurse 
their wound as some mothers do dead babes. 
It went hard with Elsie for some months, as I 
could tell by the looks of her ; but gradually her 
sick- visiting — to which she had turned, as sore 
hearts will — brought peace to her, and some of 
the round ness of feature which she had lost. 
The life took her out of herself, and gave play 
to all that was finest in her nature ; so that, as 
time went on and she ripened to fuller woman- 
hood, the beauty sbe had became less physical, 
and more the expression of a fine spirituality. 
It was not saintliness exactly — though Farmer 
Waghorn said she was an angel in woman’s gear 
— for it was something her violin and her reading 
had given her as much as her good-doing. She 
was in that state when love and renunciation, 
working together, force the soul into sight of 
higher issues, towards which it grows because it 
must, or faint I didn’t think it then, but 1 
do now. 

I was one of those who shaved in this larger 
life, though for a long time 1 felt that I was no 
more to her, as we walked together from church, 
or met on the brook-side, than any other son of 
Adam with whom she exchanged words as neigh- 
bourly. But gradually she became more careless 
of the reserve behind which worked her inner 
nature, and wo grew more visible one to the 
other, though I strove always to hide my secret 
for fear of frightening her off, and she said noth- 
ing of hers, appearing seldom to think of it but 
only of what we talked on. 

Then hope grew big within me ; and I worked 
on with a will and a good heart, careless of the 
meaning in her great wistful eyes, or of the 
weird throbbing melodies which came sometimes 


from her violin as she played in the twilight 
across the soft murmur of the weir. 

She was playing so one June evening as I 
lingered by the granary on my way to the brook- 
side — which was my favourite walk, because, 
perhaps, it was hers — when Dobson, the mill 
foreman, joined me. Something in his face made 
me look again at him. 

‘Some strange talk at “Crown” to-night, 
(large, ’ said he, walking on beside me with eyes 
straight in front of him. 

‘ Do they all look as sour as you on it?’ I asked, 
ill-humouredly, for I wanted to be alone just 
; then. 

‘Look sour, do I? — Well, I ain’t that: I’m 
downright sorry, lad. One o’ Lawyer Sharp’s 
men is there, half-seas over, an* he’s let it arl 
out. There’s goiii’ to be a meetin’ o’ creditors. 
It’s Higgins’s doin’ — the corn factor. He put in 
a writ ; an’ the others got wind of it, an’ they arl 
swooped down like a lot o’ kites on a lame 
sparrer. If he’d on’y bided his time a bit, 
there M a’ bin no harm done : there ’s plenty o’ 
money out, on’y it’s a bit tight.’ 

1 stood >till in surprise, and he stopped too, 
and across the momentary silence came the wail 
of Elsie’s fiddle. 

‘ Do you mean that there ’s money enough out 
to pay all debts V said T, stepping on again. 

‘ I ’in pretty sure on ’t,’ said Dobson. ‘ Iliggins 
on’y did it ’cos her refused to give him a bill 
o’ sale on the mill. He’s had his wall eyes on 
th’ old place these ten years or more. He’s for 
pushing things to bankruptcy now, so as lie may 
buy it up and run it hisself. Rawlins thinks so, 
and so do 1.* 

Rawlins was Mrs Onslow’s clerk and manager, 
and I asked Dobson where he was. He .old me, 
and I sought him out. Half an 1 o\ t later I 
was in Mrs Onslow’s parlour. She ro?**, in her 
quiet lady-like way, with some surprise in her 
face, which always had in it the lialf-dazed look 
of a confirmed epileptic. Saying nothing of what 
1 had heard, I asked her at once whether I might 
put four hundred pounds in the business — three- 
fourths payable at once, and the remainder in a 
month. Higgins’s debt was two hundred and 
sixty pounds. I watched her closely while the 
oiler worked its way well into her mind. She 
was a proud woman, and unwilling to state how 
things were. At last she said — and I remember 
the shake in her voice — that she would accept 
the oiler subject to her and my lawyer’s approval, 
after conferring together on the value of. the 
business. 

‘That’ll be all right, ma’am,’ said I heartily. 
‘I’ll go to Nemoton in the morning and see the 
pair of them. Maybe you’d like to send some 
written instructions by me.’ 

She took the hint, and started to write a line 
or twd to Mr Sharp; but seeing her hand was 
unsteady and something trickle down on to the 
paper, I took my leave hastily, saving I would 
call again in an hour’s time. 1 did so ; and Elsie 
and her mother were there together, waiting with 
glad faces to see me. It was the happiest 
night of my life ; and when sleeping-time came, 
1 hardly got a wink through thinking of Elsie’s 
smiles, and the kiss of her hand she allowed 
me to take when I held it in mine for the 
parting. 
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The upshot was that Higgins was paid, and the 
other creditors argued into good sense at a private 
meeting we called. And when the mill-wheel 
had turned another three months or so things 
were all safe again, and 1 — I was engaged to 
Elsie. 

Ay, it is true ; and 1 was the blithest man in 
Norton Priors or anywhere thereabouts. How it 
happened would take too long to tell, and, more- 
over, I have little heart to do it, as I look back 
now and recall the foolishness of my Paradise. 
It was nothing else ; for all the while it was 
not me she loved at all, but Henry St John, 
who had taken orders, and avowed himself a 
celibate, as some do. But she had given him 
up, as I well knew ; and there was enough affec- 
tion in her manner to make me believe that 1 
had won my way into her heart, and not only 
into its vestibule. She was a gentle loving thing 
to all about her ; and I believe now that she took 
me only out of kindness, seeing me so far gone 
that she hadn’t the courage to say nay to my 
pleading. Then Mrs Onslow helped it along, 
having taken a fancy to me, and seeing in the 
match, perhaps, good likelihood of happiness to 
Elsie. 1 was to go and live at the mill-house, 
and after a time to leave oil' wlieelwrighting and 
manage the business, Rawlins having grown a 
hit old and ‘dotty,’ as we said in our parts. And 
so it was planned out, and love shone all about it, 
and I was no more capable of seeing spot or blur 
in the picture than the sun is of seeing darkness. 
Yet it was only a vision and a vain tiling. 


SOME NEW ZEALAND PECULIARITIES. 

For so small a country it is remarkable what a 
variety of climates New Zealand presents, and 
how gradually the one merges into the other. In 
the extreme south— say in Stewart Island, or 
round Invercargill — we have the four seasons, 
in one of which the enthusiastic Scot may even 
enjoy ‘the Roaring Game.’ But as one proceeds 
northwards the climate becomes gradually milder 
and milder, until, in the district around the Bay 
of Islands, we have an almost tropical climate, 
with only two seasons — dry and rainy — no snow, 
no frost, but a land for the orange and citron, the 
banana and the guava. Y tit all this variety 
falls within a very limited range of temperature. 
There are no extremes ; and, in truth, winter is 
a name rather than a reality for all the North 
Island and the South Island too. The cause of 
this tempered climate is due to its configuration 
and position. It resembles Italy in shape — long 
and very narrow ; stretching north and south a 
length of eleven hundred miles ; whilst its 
extreme breadth is no more than one hundred 
and forty miles. To project such a courftry in 
the northern hemisphere, it would stretch, say, 
from the centre of France over Spain and the 
Mediterranean into the middle of Morocco. On 
account of its narrowness, no part is distant 
more than seventy-five miles from the sea ; and 
it lies out far in the bosom of the Pacific Ocean. 

The ocean swell that ceaselessly dashes itself 
against the east coast can travel with an un- 
broken course more than four thousand miles 
• from the coast of South America; while on the 


west side Australia is the nearest mass of land- 
twelve hundred miles off. It is therefore essen- 
tially a maritime country, and it is this sur- 
rounding expanse of water that tempers so de- 
lightfully its climate and supplies it with such 
abundant moisture, that it compares favourably 
with Australia, where often man and beast lan- 
guish under the sweltering, scorching heat and 
long droughts that dry up vegetation until it is 
ready to fall into dust. It is never blighted by 
land-winds such as blow from Africa upon Italy, 
or even from tbe Continent upon Great Britain. 
It is pre-eminently a land of coolness and green- 
ness, where grass and bush all the year round 
wear a living vivid given. So mild and equable 
a climate as this allows the colonials, one might 
say, to live an outdoor life. Even in the night- 
time they can scarcely be said to be confined, as 
open windows and tbe slight framework of their 
wooden houses give free access to fresh air. 

Nowhere can one obtain more beneficial con- 
ditions for maintaining or recovering health. 
The tables of nourishing life-insurance companies 
attest this general healthiness, and a story widely 
reported illustrates it. A judge of a rather testy 
but withal humorous disposition, who had pre- 
sided over a large district in Otago for seventeen 
years, was asked by ollicial authorities to make 
out certain returns about the mortality of the 
district. 1 1 is answer was that there was no 
death-rate for his district, for during the past 
seventeen years there had occurred only two 
deaths, and these were of strangers, one of whom 
was murdered, and the other hanged for the 
murder. 

This isolated position of New Zealand lias, 
however, this manifest disadvantage, that the 
colonist has to go far to find a market for his 
iroduce. Yet science has to a great extent 
nidged this difficulty, and enables him to com- 
pote profitably in tbe home-market. Its applica- 
tion to practical purposes lias no more remarkable 
instance than the process of refrigeration applied 
to preserving meat. All the mail steamers are 
now fitted up with chambers which can hold 
from twenty to thirty thousand carcases. The 
Gear Freezing Company allowed for a small sum 
— less than one pound — the privilege of send- 
ing a frozen carcase to one’s home-friends. It 
was greatly taken advantage of, particularly at 
Christmas time, so as to provide the Christmas 
dinner with the novelty of ‘lamb’ instead of 
the ordinary turkey. 

-Again, this complete isolation of New Zealand 
affords undoubtedly an explanation of many of 
its peculiarities in animal and plant life. No 
animal of the larger type is found in New Zea- 
land. Indeed, the only native quadruped- -and 
even that is doubtful — is a small rat called 
‘ kiori ’ by the Maoris. This rat and two kinds 
of bats are the only representatives of land 
mammals. On the other band, there are a good 
many kinds of moths, butterflies, and gnats, but 
only two insects. It teems with such life on the 
borders of the bush. The writer well remembers 
how one hot summer evening, when the windows 
were thrown open, the moth tribe thronging in, 
heaped themselves upon the light until it was 
stifled — a holocaust celebrated by the trumpeting 
‘ping* of half-a-dozen mosejuitoes. The only 
other active and therefore vicious insect beside 
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the mosquito is the sandfly ; hut its activity is tell us that the few pigs set loose by Captain 
confined to the daytime. Cook at Gisborne had increased to such an extent 

Native birds are very interesting, though, like as to overrun the whole of the North Island, and 
the Maoris themselves, they are becoming rarer iwere eagerly hunted by the Maoris. It is well 
and rarer. The moa is already supposed to be (known how the country’s permanent prosperity 
extinct, and we know it only from its vast depends upon its unique adaptability for raising 
skeleton and egg, to be seen in the colonial the sheep, cow, and horse. You can now get 
museums. There are, however, still existing two a good riding hack for three or four pounds, 
birds of the moa kind, though on a diminutive All home birds are quite common —too common 
scale : these are the weka and kiwi — both pro- for the farmer’s liking. Though most of the 
vided with only the most rudimentary form of rivers have been stocked with trout, there lias 
wings. The weka is an intensely curious bird, been a hitch in the introduction of the salmon, 
with more oddities and greater knowingness The ova are hatched, and the young fry, full of 
than even Barnaby Rudge’s raven. But the best vigour and life, make their way to the sea ; but 
loved of all is the 1 tui.’ Once one has heard they never return. What becomes of them is 
its clear liquid bell-tones, on the fall and rise uncertain. 

of which one’s very soul hangs, it- will never The bee has had a wonderful history. The 
be forgotten. Young New Zealand calls it the whole country swarms with them ; yet, according 
‘Parson Bird,’ by reason of the white spot on to Mr Froude’s account, they are all the offspring 
its breast, representing, as it were, the cleric of two hives taken out by Cotton of Christchurch, 
choker. Besides these, there are a few varieties It is told that he was accustomed to keep them in 
of hawk and parrot kind. his sitting-room, and they had become so attached 

Its reptiles are con lined to a few varieties of and familiar with his person, that a squad of 
the lizard, and these are quite harmless, although them used to attend him at lectures and cliapeL 
held in great terror by the Maoris. Among all However this may be, we know from personal 
these animals there is no one dangerous to man. experience that the rate at which they multiply is 
Perhaps exception should be made in the case marvellous. In a township of Wellington, a colo- 
of the katipo, a small dark spider with a red nist had got a chance swarm about the beginning 
spot, the bite of which is said to be highly of the season, and by the end he had several 
venomous. It is very rare, and we never had swarms from this single hive. In the following 
the satisfaction of falling in with it. season they simply poured forth until all avail- 

But surely the most curious of all objects is able boxes and barrels about the steading were 
that which the Maoris call ‘aweto.* One is exhausted, and then swarm after swarm was 
uncertain whether t-o call it an animal or a plant, allowed to take flight. These would find a 
In the first stage of its existence it is simply a habitat in the bush, which is rapidly becoming 
caterpillar about three or four inches in length, as rich in stores of honey as the praiiies and 
and always found in connection with the rata backwoods of America. Indeed, bee-hunting 
tree, a kind of flowering myrtle. Tt appears would be quite profitable, were not hr ley so 
that wln n it reaches full growth, it buries itself plentiful and cheap. 

two or three inches underground, where, instead The acclimatisation of animals in New Zealand 
of undergoing the ordinary chrysalis process, it has not been without some curious changes in the 
becomes gradually transformed into a plant, which structure and habits. All of them seem to breed 
exactly fills the body, and shoots up at the neck oftener and to attain a much larger size. The 
to a height of eight or ten inches. This plant average weight of the sheep is sixty-eight- pounds, 
resembles in appearance a diminutive bulrush ; double that of the home-sheep, and its neecc is 
and the two, animal and plant, are always found twice as large. Trout are often caught more than 
inseparable. One is apt to relegate it to the thirty pounds, and they seem to take as well to 
domain of imagination, among dragons and mer- sen-water as to fresh. Many birds that lived 
maids ; but then its existence and nature have on insects in the home-country have become 
been accepted by the late Frank Buckland. How quite destructive to the colonist’s crops. The 
it propagates its species is a mystery. One lark here often sings during the night, and has 
traveller, after describing its dual nature, calmly become so indolent that it perches upon the fence 
states that it is the grub of the night butterfly, whilst it sings. This change of natural instinct 
If so, then the grub must also become a butterfly, has been shown in a curious manner in the case 
or what becomes of the species? One would be of the kea, a native bird. It is a common parrot* 
ready to suppose that the grub does really so, and green and brown in colour, and, until some 
that some fungus finds the cast-off slough con- years ago, a strict vegetarian. All at once it 
genial quarters for its growth. But as far as developed a strong taste for the fat that sur- 
present observation, the grub never becomes a but- rounds the sheep’s kidneys. It attacks the live 
terfly, but is changed in every case into a plant. animal, and tearing open with its strong bill the 
This singular deficiency in animal economy side of • the helpless sheep, it gorges itself, and 
furnishes the Maoris with a plausible excuse for then leaves the animal to itie. 
tlieir past cannibalistic practices. We must sup- The glory of New Zealand is not its hot 
pose that the absence is due to the isolation of springs, with terraces ; not the wild and weird 
these islands, for there are no natural conditions scenery of its sounds and highlands. These are 
antagonistic to animal life. On the contrary, certainly grand ; but the unique wonder is its 
nowhere has acclimatisation been so successful ‘bush.’ And, reader, if you desire to behold 
as in New Zealand. All kinds of animals from this wonder, you must make haste, for lire and 
the house-fly up to the liorsc have been intro- axe are making sad havoc, and in a few years 
duced, and have flourished and multiplied in naught will be left but unsightly charred stumps, 
an almost miraculous manner. Early settlers But let us hope at least that ere its disappearance 
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some poet will arise to sing its grandeur and 
beauty, and to give articulation to the mysterious 
sighs * and sounds that issue from its depths. 
Take your stand upon this grassy hillock, that* 
has long ago been cleared ; and, lifting your eves* 
northward, you behold a sea of foliage with no 
very bright colours, but dark, cool, and vividly 
green. Starting from the bottom of the hillock, it 
surges onwards until, some leagues away, it beats 
against a liill-range ; but this forms no barrier 
to its onward progress, for its heights are scaled ; 
and this forest, 1 may tell you, unbroken save 
by a small clearing called Norsewood, a Scandi- 
navian settlement, merges into what is termed 
‘the Forty Mile. Bush’ — a piece of bushland well 
known to stagecoach travellers. This bush is 
quite unlike that of Australia. It is Australian 
bush plus a dense jungle impervious to wind 
and sunshine. Mighty pines oi many kinds, the 
rata, totara, riinu, and others, raise aloft their 
heads from one to two hundred feet. The space 
between their trunks is closely packed by festoons 
of creeping plants, wild vines, supplejacks, and 
other parasitic vegetation. There, too, you see 
the graceful fern-trees raising aloft their slender 
dark stems from twenty to forty feet ; you see 
the long sword-blade leaves of the nikau, the only 
palm of New Zealand ; and most beautiful of 
all, and certainly the most characteristic feature 
of New Zealand forest-land, the tuft-topped cab- 
bage-tree. These three plants give a peculiar 
tropical look to New Zealand scenery, and at 
once impress the immigrant with the remembrance 
how he is in a strange and distant land — a fact 
which otherwise one is apt to forget in New 
Zealand. 

Now turn and look southwards. What a differ- 
ent scene ! Naught but a waste of charred stump 
and blackened trunks, with here and there a 
tree standing, grimly raising its blasted arms to 
the heavens, as it were in condemnation of man’s 
desecration and vandalism. A more desolate and 
disheartening sight one can nowhere see ! Yes ; 
that is what the settler accomplishes with his 
two instruments — axe and fire. But you may be 
assured that he looks upon the scene from a far 
different point of view, and not without cause, 
because it is a herculean toil to attack that 
impenetrable hush, and requires a stout heart 
with a vast amount of energy and hopefulness to 
carry the clearing operation to a successful issue. 
The bush-feller is full of expedients to lessen 
his labour. He makes use, for instance, of the 
larger trees to knock over others in their vicinity 
halt cut through ; and then he attacks the tree, 
not at the root, but as high as he can reach, so 
that stumps four or five feet in height arc left. 
When the felled timber is thoroughly dry, he 
sets fire to it ; and if lie gets a successful ‘burn,’ 
when the rain comes on Tie sows his grass seed, 
and in a few days the tender grass springs up in 
a marvellous way out of the fertilising ashes, 
and by the end of winter his land is ready to 
be ‘stocked.’ The bush-land once cleared, com- 
pensates him for his toil and hardship. He has 
secured a present competence and an ample 
field for the employment of his family, however 
numerous. Then each year adds to the value of 
his property. 

In the best of communities there is always 
found more than a sufficiency. of black -sheep, and 


New Zealand is no exception. But there has 
recently been a great diminution in the number 
of criminal offences, so much so, that many are 
quite sanguine that crime shall die out alto- 
gether or become very rare. The most thought- 
ful ascribe this result to the influence of their 
thorough educational system. The experiment 
of a ‘First Offenders Act* was first tried in 
New Zealand, and though laughed and jeered 
at as a piece of absurdity and sentimentalism, 
its results, both from an economic and moral 
point of view, have been highly satisfactory, 
and now the mother-country is following in the 
footsteps of her child. Occasionally, indeed, a 
Cassandra voice is hoard denouncing the rowdy- 
ism, or, as they style it, the ‘ larrikinism,’ that 
is becoming more and more prevalent through- 
out the country. The young colonist, overfed 
on meat and ‘flown with insolence’ and high 
spirits, if not with wine, is apt to become a 
source of annoyance to his neighbour and to 
those who come in contact with him ; but for the 
most part these irrepressible high spirits of his 
find an outlet in the more violent form of recre- 
ation, such as football, rowing, horse-racing, and 
the like. 

New Zealand is the workman’s paradise, where 
the four eights, so longed for by radical reformers, 
are a realised fact. It does not, on the other 
hand, present many facilities for making a for- 
tune ; nor do the colonists desire to have amongst 
them millionaires or billionaires ; but what they 
want is steady progress without poverty ; and let 
us hope that they may have it. It is true that 
that crying evil of modern civilisation, centralisa- 
tion, has already begun to show its evil effects in 
‘ the four colonial cities.’ Men will cling to the 
town, preferring the enjoyments of the bar and 
cheap theatre to solid independence up the 
country. Politicians and municipal authorities 
encourage the evil by finding employment for 
these ‘ loafers.’ We remember seeing a squad of 
these so-called unemployed in Dunedin. They 
were getting four shillings and sixpence a day, 
and it was currently reported that they were 
going out on strike for an increase. Yet the 
country is simply crying out for an able-bodied 
class, either as occupiers of their own land or as 
hired labourers ; for it is the men who can wield 
the pick and shovel that have the ball at their 
feet. 


PURYEYANC E. 

Every year, on the anniversary of the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales, a gathering of some two 
hundred of the ‘Royal Warrant-holders* takes 
place at one of the principal London restaurants, 
in order to loyally celebrate the happy event. 
Such a gathering together of those who enjoy 
the privilege of holding the ‘Royal Warrant 
of Purveyance’ affords a striking contrast to 
the condition of things which existed, in regard 
to the purveyance of the royal household, prior 
to the period of Charles II., in whose reign the 
old and pernicious system of purveyance received 
its death-blow. 

Purveyance, or ‘ pourvcyance ’ as it was termed 
in the middle ages, signifies the providing of 
necessaries for the sovereign and his or her family 
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by buying the commodities at an appraised value 
in preference to all others, and even without the 
owners’ consent. To trace its origin is no easy 
task. Suffice it to say that there may he found 
many biblical references to a system of ‘ tribute,* 
an operation which would seem to have a some- 
what close connection with purveyance ; an organ- 
isation introduced, no doubt, by the Romans, 
and so 1 landed down to their successors. The 
subject affords but little interest until the reign 
of Edward III. is reached. An amusing incident, 
however, occurring as far back as the reign of 
King Edgar, as told by Ohauncey in his History 
of Herts , is retold here in order to show the 
cunning practices resorted to by royalty in those 
early days. 

It would seem that, except by special charter, 
the inmates of the monasteries, in common with 
the rest of the king’s subjects, were not exempt 
from purveyance ; thus, they were frequently 
liable to the visits of royalty and its **etinue, such 
visits being considered as part of the system of 
purveyance. The Abbey of St Albans had, we 
arc told, a large lake adjoining it, to which the 
king, with his no small troop of retainers, made 
frequent visits for the purpose of fishing. After 
satisfying themselves with sport, the king and 
his followers invariably made themselves the 
guests of the Abbey. These frequent visits becom- 
ing inconvenient to the inmates of the Abbey, 
the wily Abbot, in order to rid himself of such 
troublesome guests, adopted the plan of draining 
the pool, under the pretence of extending the 
Abbey, which from that time forth had no 
attraction for royalty. 

To return to the period of Edward IIT. We 
find the office of purveyor to have been one 
exercised with much oppression, so much so, 
indeed, as to necessitate continual applications 
to the king for redress, and, as a result, the 
passing of numerous Acts of Parliament to 
restrain the abuses complained of. We are told 
that, as a response to some of the appeals, lie 
changed the title of the much-abused office to 
that of Acheteur, or buyer. The new title does 
not appear to have lasted very long, nor does 
it in itself seem to have been a remedy for the 
evils that existed ; but the change was followed 
by a certain amount of reform — that is to say, 
regulations were framed by which one of the 
king’s household was appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the acheteurs ; and if they took 
more than they delivered into the royal larder, 
ami did not pay for what they received— errors 
not infrequently committed -from the people, 
they were to forfeit their lives. 

Burke, in a speech in Parliament on the pro- 
posed reformation of the king’s household, seems 
to have had a pretty clear conception of the 
character of these officers, whom lie described 
as ‘sallying forth under the Gothic portcullis to 
purchase provisions with power and prerogative, 
instead of money, inspiring terror, and finding 
a Hying and hiding country.’ These officers not 
only had power to raise food for the royal house- 
hold, but the carriages and horses of the subject, 
however inconvenient it might be to the owner, 
were likewise liable to he impressed into the 
king’s service at a ‘ fixed price.* Even the ships 
of merchants arriving in port laden with wine 
were not exempt from visits of the king’s pur- j 
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veyor. We are told also that this officer had the 
right of choosing two hogsheads of wine — no 
doubt he chose the best - for a payment of twenty 
shillings for each, with the option of taking more 
•if lie chose at an appraised value. A fishmonger 
pursuing his trade in this reign was precluded, 
by royal command, from going out of the City 
of London to purchase fish until the king’s pur- 
veyor should have first made his purveyance for 
the king. 

Such was the condition of things in the years 
of Edward IIl.’s reign, in which many Arts were 
passed with the view of relieving the oppressed 
people from the rapacity and extortion of the 
‘ purveyors ’ or ‘ acheteurs,* but to little purpose. 
Until Elizabeth’s reign little or no change took 
place in the condition of things under 'which the 
people suffered. Then it was that the royal 
authority was exerted by the, hanging of one of 
her purveyors for having forcibly taken pro- 
visions without paying for them. Notwithstand- 
ing this salutary example, the, purveyors still 
gave trouble to her subjects by withholding the 
money due to them for goods supplied ; causing 
them at last to petition the Queen that she would 
; accept the, value of goods in money, that is to 
j say by means of a composition. This, at first, she 
would not assent to ; but after some hesitation 
an agreement was arrived at as to what propor- 
tion of goods each county should supply. Hence 
compositions in each county were made by the 
Justices of the Peace for serving a certain quan- 
tity of provisions at rates fixed by them in con- 
sultation with the officers of the royal household ; 
the difference between the price fixed by the 
justices and the market value being raised by an 
assessment on the whole county and paid to the 
owners of the goods. As an indication of how 
far below the market value were th royal or 
justices* prices, the following table is giv *n of an 
assessment made in Middlesex : 


Wheat 


Royal 

Trices. 

A (/. 
at 0 8 

Market 

Prices. 

£ s. (J. 
2 0 0 

Veuls 

. ... 40 qrs. 

at 12 

0 

1 2 

0 

it 

100 qrs. 

at 

G 

8 

1 2 

0 

Greene Geese 

lOdoz. 

at 

3 

0 

1 8 

0 

Capons 

10 doz. 

at 

4 

0 

0 1G 

0 

Hens 

20 do/.. 

at 

1 

6 

0 12 

0 

Pullets 

20 doz. 

at 

1 

0 

0 10 

0 

Chickens 

40 doz. 

at 

o 

0 

0 G 

0 

Hay 


4 

0 

1 10 

0 

Oats. 


at 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 

Litter 

180 loads at 

4 

0 

0 10 

0 

W ood 

200 loads at 

3 

0 

7 0 

0 


— the difference on the whole being in favour of 
royalty to the extent of nearly one thousand 
pounds. By this method of taxation, though 
falling somewhat heavily on the county, those 
serving the royal household received the market 
price fjor their goods, less the proportionate differ- 
ence between the royal and market prices, which 
they, in common with their neighbours, were 
called upon to pay l»y way of assessment ; besides 
which they were relieved of the personal presence 
of the obnoxious royal purveyors, the duty of 
raising the provisions required by tlie royal 
household, from that time forth, devolving upon 
the High Constables. 

In the following reign, however, as most 
readers of history arc aware, the unhappy system 
of purveyance, with its attendant evils, was com- 
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plctely abolished ; in consideration of which, 
Parliament settled upon the ‘Merrie Monarch’ 
the hereditary excise of fifteenpence per barrel on 
beers sold in the kingdom, and a proportionate! 
sixth on all other liquors. ' 

No doubt, in the times when the court moved 
very frequently from one place to another, as it 
was accustomed to do, when markets were few 
and provisions not so abundant as now, an honest 
system of purveyance, was a necessity ; but in 
these days of luxury and convenience, so far from 
the abolition of the "old mode of purveyance being 
a matter for regret, the contrary is the case : the 
people, instead of, as in days gone by, fleeing at 
the approach of royalty, now welcome it, and 
none more so perhaps than the fortunate ‘ Royal 
Warrant- holders.’ 


AN INCIDENT IN THE WILD WEST. 

The story which we are going to relate has noth- 
ing to do with cowboys on the spree, or any of 
those shooting affairs in drinking saloons of which 
we hear from time to time, and which are, un- 
fortunately, still common enough in the Wild 
West, but has to do entirely with the widely 
prevailing custom of punishing criminals by 
lynch-law, instead of waiting for the proper 
authorities to carry out their duties. Possibly 
many people in this country suppose that lynch- 
law — that is, the taking of the law into their own 
hands by the dwellers in Western settlements- is 
only resorted to when there arc no constituted 
authorities at hand to carry it out. Wc shall 
show that it is frequently put in action even after 
the State itself has already begun to move in the 
matter ; and that, consequently, instead of being 
practised because there is no other law in exist- 
ence, lynch-law and the State sometimes come 
into conflict in such a way as to tend to addi- 
tional bloodshed. 

The scene is the little town of Graham, situated 
about a hundred miles from the State capital, 
and not far from the Rio Brazos, which flows 
through the centre of the enormous State of Texas, 
the largest of all the United States. Although 
Graham is but a small place of some six hundred 
inhabitants, it is’ the chief town of Young County, 
and is dignified, according to Western usage, by 
the name of a city. In the centre of the town 
stands the jail, a plain square building, whose 
barred windows look right into the public open 
space around, so that the prisoners within can, if 
they choose, hold conversation with their friends 
outside. We need not speak of the interior of 
the jail, for the events which we are going to 
describe happened chiefly without its walls. 

In the month of December 1888 , four brothers 
named Marlow were imprisoned in this jail on 
a charge of horse-stealing. There were five 
brothers altogether, and their home, a rough 
shanty, was situated four or five miles outside 
Graham. They bore an indifferent character, 
wid were commonly known as ‘Those Marlow 
The sheriff of the county at the time was 
°ne Marion Wallis, a much respected citizen and 
official. A sheriff in an American county may 
be described as a combination of jail-keeper and 
policeman,, and occupies something of the position 
of a superintendent who has charge of a lock-up 


and police division in one of our English counties. 
A few days before Christmas, the Marlows were 
released from prison on bail. They had hardly 
left the jail before Sheriff Wallis received a 
warrant to arrest them on a charge of murder. 
Wallis was a kind-hearted man, und he deter- 
mined not to execute, the warrant at once. He 
would let the men have, he said, one dav to see 
their old mother and their wives. The next 
day he went, accompanied by his under-sheriff, 
one Collier, to the home of the Marlow Boys. 
It was about mid-day, and they were seated 
round the dinner- table. 

‘ IIovv d* ye, Wallis V said one of them. ‘ Come 
and have a snack.’ 

‘Don’t mind if I do; believe I will/ replied 
the sheriff. Tie turned to the door and beckoned 
to Collier. No sooner had he turned, than one 
of the men seized a Winchester rifle which was 
ready to his hand and shot him through the 
back. Collier, seeing his chief fall, made for his 
six-shooter, which was in the saddle pouch on his 
horse outside the door. 

‘Ilie, Ccllier ! ’ cried the Marlows, ‘put down 
that six-shooter, and you may come and attend 
to Wallis; but if you don’t drop it at once, 
you ’re a dead man.’ 

Collier had already had a narrow escape, and 
accordingly he concluded to drop his weapon, 
and the murderers fled from the hut. 

He procured assistance, and carried AVallis back 
to Graham. The poor man lingered for a few 
days ; on Christinas Day ho died. During the 
whole of the short time that he continued to live, 
he was wandering and delirious, now calling out, 
‘Do not hurt the Marlow Roys/ and now imagin- 
ing that he was tracking his own murderers 
through the scrub. The men had not gone far 
from their home, with the exception of one who 
had jumped on to a horse. Citizens had gone out 
on tlie night of the day on which Wallis had been 
shot, and had brought four of the brothers to 
Graham, and lodged them in the jail again, amidst 
the yells of the inhabitants, with whom poor 
Wallis was very popular. It must be remembered 
he was not yet dead, or something might have been 
done that night. When, however, it was known 
that Wallis was dying, the populace was aroused. 
On Christmas Eve an attack was made on the 
jail. It was but a half-hearted one, for, though 
the gate was hurst open, the Marlows armed 
themselves with iron bars, and threatened to 
strike down the first man who entered. The 
under-sheriff managed to secure the jail again f 
and no further attack was made on the building. 

AVallis was buried on New-year’s Day, the 
whole population of the town attending his 
funeral. By the middle of January it was known 
that the Marlows were to be moved to the town 
of Dallas, either for more safe custody, or that 
they might stand their trial there. Dallas is 
about fifty miles from Graham, and some of the 
Graham ites had determined that, if they could 
prevent it, the prisoners should not reach Dallas 
alive. At dead of night an official sent from 
Dull as proceeded to remove the prisoners. He 
had the four brothers chained two and two by 
their feet, and they were placed in a sort of van, 
called a ‘ hack/ together with two other prisoners. 
No armed men rode with them, for fear, it was 
said, that their weapons might be wrested from 
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them by the desperate Marlows ; but some men 
who lmd been engaged for the purpose, rode, 
armed with Winchesters and revolvers, in another 
hack behind. The road led through a ravine! 
just outside the town. This ravine had beci| 
lined on each side by a gang of masked citizens, 
who tired down indiscriminately on the party 
below. The wagons stopped. The Marlows 
jumped out, ironed as they were, and wrenched 
some of the weapons from their assailants. The 
night was pitch-dark. The shooting was wild 
and furious in the midst of the contused crowd. 
It was never known exactly by whom the many 
fatal shots were fired in that terrible dark- 
ness. Two of the Marlows fell dead, and so 
did three of the citizens. Many others, both 
of the prisoners and of the attacking party, were 
wounded. The guard in the second hack were 
but of little use. One young man jumped olF 
and ran back to the town in a fright ; the others 
were useless either to keep off the mob or to 
secure the prisoners. The two surviving Marlow 
boys jumped on to one of the hacks in company 
with one of the other prisoners, and drove home 
through the streets of Graham shouting and 
singing. The inhabitants who had not. taken 
part in the plot, aroused from their sleep, and 
warned of what had happened by the young man 
who had been the first to escape, made their way 
to the scene of action, and brought in the dead 
and wounded from the blood-stained road. The 
bodies were those of the two Marlows and of 
three citizens. When the masks were removed 
from the faces of the dead, their fellow-citizens 
were horrified to see what respectable and prom- 
inent inhabitants of the town had taken part in 
this lawless enterprise. 

The Marlow survivors arrived at their shanty 
blood-stained and wounded. There they remained 
for some days. The townsfolk seemed to be 
completely cowed, for they allowed themselves 
to be kept off by the five women, wives and 
widows, who kept guard with Winchesters and 
revolvers over the hut where the wounded men 
lay. A doctor was admitted to attend to them ; 
no other man dared to pass. 

The United States Government now interposed 
in the matter ; and after a few days, the Marlows 
gave Ihemselves up to the oflieials, were taken 
off to Dallas, and then, strange to say, liberated 
on bail. One brother was still at large, the man 
who had ridden off on the day when Wallis was 
shot. He went by the name of Boom Marlow, 
and a reward was offered for him dead or alive. 
Some young men went out from Graham, tracked 
him, shot him, and brought in his body. The 
young men who did this found themselves, to 
their astonishment, arrested for murder, but were 
also, according to the prevailing custom, let out 
on bail. In the meanwhile, proceedings had been 
taken against the leaders of the night attack ; 
but they were let out on bail as well. Seven 
lives had already been lost over this affair. 

After a lapse of more than a twelvemonth the 
two Marlows were at last brought to trial, and, 
to the surprise of all who knew anything of the 
case, were acquitted of the murder of Marion 
AVallis. Of course the original charge of murder 
on which Wallis went to arrest them has been 
entirely lost sight of. As to the citizens who 
made the midnight attack, they are still out on 
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bail, and whether or not anything further will 
be done in their case,* no one can say. 

The inquiry naturally arises : Why do these 
exhibitions of mob violence take place? Why 
docs not the law proceed in its ordinary course? 
We have been describing no isolated case. Such 
a state of filings is only too common out West. 
Only about ten years ago a very similar case took 
place in Graham itself. Three men were arrested 
for a most cold-blooded murder. They had killed 
a man on his farm in the absence of his wife, 
and when the woman returned, told her that her 
husband had sold the farm to them, and had 
moved elsewhere. Well, these men were shot 
down as they were being conducted through the 
streets of Graham. They fell on the footway, 
perfectly riddled with bullets, one Sunday morn- 
ing as the people were walking to their places 
of worship. The reason must be the strange 
| uncertainty of the law, the uncalled-for delay, 
and the too ready granting of bail. So many 
red-handed murderers have got off in one' way 
or another, that the criminal law has come to 
he regarded in certain districts with distrust, and 
tiie consequence is that Judge Lynch has taken 
its place. There is a sense of honour, however,' 
| amongst these assistants of Judge Lynch. They 
do not. wish to be lawless, they say ; they only 
want to carry out just retribution, which they 
fear may not come in any other way. For in- 
stance, in the second case which we have described 
a gun maker’s store was broken into, and the 
weapons and ammunition were seized for the 
attack on the murderers of the farmer. After all 
was over, every weapon was returned. The inci- 
dent reminds one of the guinea left in the rope- 
maker’s booth in Edinburgh in exchange for the 
rope taken thence for the hanging of ’‘orfceous, 
as described in the ‘Heart of Mid-Lotk.au. 1 The 
remedy for the evil is a more efficient police 
system, and what is far more important, the 
immediate trial of prisoners charged with murder, 
to be followed by their immediate, or at least 
not too tardy execution if found guilty. It is 
only in this way that any confidence or belief 
in the law can be implanted in the minds of 
the dwellers in the Wild West. 


THE HISTORY OF NUGGET-FINDING. 

The history of the great Californian and other 
Nuggets of the precious metal is in many respects 
interesting and romantic. Thus, the discovery of 
one of the finest Californian nuggets was made 
under very singular circumstances. It is known 
as the Oliver Martin Nugget, and was found near 
Camp Corona, in Tuolumne County, and weighed 
151 pounds 6* ounces. Marlin and a companion 
named Flower were camped in a canon, when a 
terrible rain-storm came on in the night, and the 
water in the stream suddenly rose. The miners 
attempted to climb the hill, but the flood over- 
took them, and both were carried down the 
stream. Flower was drowned ; but Martin, 
though severely injured, escaped. 

While trying to bury his companion’s body by 
the roots of an upturned tree, Martin discovered 
the rich nugget that bears his name. He was 
too weak to move it. He attempted to reach 
some neighbouring miners, but fainted from 
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exhaustion, and was found on the trail by them. 
When able to walk, some weeks later, Martin took 
them to the spot, and the nugget was removed. 
The gold was mixed with quartz, but the nugget 
was valued at over twenty thousand dollars. 

But the largest nugget ever found in California 
was discovered in November J854, at Carson 
Hill, Calaveras County. It weighed 180 pounds. 
Another, weighing 149 pounds, was soon after- 
wards found at the same place. 

In August 181)9, \V. A. Farisli, A. Wood, J. 
Winstead, F. ('levers, and Harry Warner, we?*e 
partners in the Monumental claim, near the 
Sierra Buttes, in Sierra County. During the 
last week in that month they discovered a huge 
nugget, which weighed 1593 ounces troy. It 
was sold to R. B. Woodward, of Sail Francisco, 
who paid 21,037 dollars for it for exhibition pur- 
poses. It was afterwards melted, and realised 
17,655 dollars. Sierra is justly famed for the 
nuggets it lias produced. It was in this county, 
at a spot known as French Ravine, that a nugget 
valued at twenty-three thousand dollars was 
found in 1850. 

The biggest nugget of gold ever found in 
Shasta County was discovered in 1870. One day 
three Frenchmen, two of whom were named 
Oliver Longchamp and Fred Roehon, drove into 
the old town of Shasta in search of a spot to 
mine. They happened to have some business 
with A. Coleman, a dealer in hardware. The 
three asked him where was a good place to mine. 
He carelessly pointed in a northerly direction and 
said : ‘ Go over to Spring Creek.* They took his 
advice, located a claim oil the creek about eight 
miles north of Redding, and in a few days one 
of the little party picked up a nugget worth 
sixteen thousand dollars. 

Plumas County, though one of the richest 
mining districts in California, has yielded but 
few valuable nuggets. The largest was found by 
a Chinaman in 1861, and was sold lor 9600 
dollars. A miner named Archie Little found one 
in the same district that brought him 490G dollars. 

In Placer County, in 1859, Edward Gilbert, in 
a drift- mine near Butcher Ranch, about a dozen 
miles from Auburn, found a nugget of gold and 
quartz that weighed twenty pounds, which he 
disposed of for five thousand dollars. A little 
later on the same man discovered another valu- 
able nugget. The gold was embedded in a mass 
of crystallised quartz with clear-cut corners, the 
sides of whose cubes shone with great brilliancy. 
He sold it for 6206 dollars. 

In El Dorado County, at Spanish Dry Diggings, 
a nugget weighing 105 ounces was found in 1853, 
and sold for 1800 dollars. Another was found 
near Kelsey in the same county, and sold for 
4700 dollars. In 1863 a mass of gold weighing 
360 ounces was discovered at Columbus, in the 
same county, and was valued at 5236 d( filers ; 
and not far from the same spot, a poor French- 
man found a nugget valued at five thousand 
dollars. The rich mass of gold rendered the 
miner insane, and on the following day he had 
to be sent to the Stockton Asylum. The money 
was sent to his family in France. Near Knapp 
Ranch, in the same county, John Strain dis- 
covered a nugget that weighed 50 pounds. There 
was a large percentage of quartz in it, but the 
gold fetched 9500 dollars. 

fer - 


Near Magalia, in Butte County, on August 14, 
1859, Ira A. Willard found a nugget weighing 
54 pounds ; and on the strength of his find, he 

I vnd his companions held a grand drinking bout, 
t The largest nugget ever found in North Caro- 
lina weighed 80 pounds. The largest ever found 
in Siberia weighed 96 pounds 4 ounces ; while 
the heaviest nugget of gold ever found in the 
world was found in Australia in 1852. It 
weighed 223 pounds, ami was known as the 
Water Moon Nugget. 

A curious fact in connection with gold-finding 
has just come to light in the United States. 
George Nay, an old Colorado miner, asserts that 
lie has at lust found the Mojave Mine, one of 
the famous lost gold mines of the desert, whose 
existence lias been unknown for nearly thirty 
years. This mine was notable among the Mojave 
and Hulapais Indians for along time before the 
arrival of white men. The Mojaves used to 
bring the gold out and trade with it along the 
Colorado River. The location could not be 
found, however, as Arataba, the old chief of the 
Mojaves, kept it a secret. Many whit* n have 
hunted for the mine since the death o tyba, 
which took place about twenty years \ ’tod 
Nay now claims that lie has discovere 
location of the mine, lie says it is twenty . 
over the Colorado River, in Arizona, and on ^ 
edge of the Sugar Loaf Mountain. He has di, * 
covered distinct traces of the old Mojave work- 
ings, and has gone to San Francisco for the 
purpose of forming a company. If he is not 
mistaken, the United States may once more 
become the scene of nugget-linding. 


DREAM-LAND. 

Thouoh the years be fled, and the pain is dead, 
And the grief is over long, 

Yet on Dream-land track doth the soul go back, 
And lo ! the sound of a song, 

That rings from a glade where the trees are green, 
Where the wind of sorrow never hath been ! 

And out of the night come back to sight 
The forms and faces of yore, 

The old love wakes, and the old joy takes 
Colour and light once more ; ^ 

There sounds a voice we can never hear, ^ 

A step that has left us for many a year. «xt 

\ 

The sunbeams creep over eyes that sleep, 

And we wake with a start to know 
That in fair dream-land we have clasped a hand 
Which held ours — long ago ! 

And we thrill to a touch that is lingering yet 
To a passion of love, and of vain regret. 

And for many a day we wend our way 
The unseen world around us, 

For the soul has snapped the chain that wrapped 
The earthly links that bound us, 

And the workaday world around us seems 
Less real by far than the laud of dreams. 

Mart Gorges. 
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There was an apple-tree in full bloom the j 
day the child was born, and that was why she 
was called Pomona. Her father, Owen Ludlow, 
had retired from the agitation prevailing in the 
bright, little house that still bore the marks of 
the newly married plainly about it, for liis | 
wedding day was barely a year ago, and had 
betaken himself to the small room that was called 
his studio, and had nearly spoilt a pretty sketch 
on his easel by an unaccountable unsteadiness in j 
his hand, and so had given up the attempt, and : 
had stood looking out at the window, imagining ' 
that he was taking artistic stock of the pink and I 
white glories of the tree outside, and of the 
sunshine dappling the green moss on its trunk, ! 
and of the cluster of white narcissus underneath. ! 
Really, he was' quite unconscious of what he was 1 
looking at, all his senses being concentrated in ] 
the next room with his young wife ; but, all the ' 
same, that day was inseparably connected in his 
mind with apple blossom, and apple blossom with 
that day, as also the long soft note of a nightin- 
gale, which was interrupted by a knock at the 
door and the entrance of the doctor to announce 
that he was the father of a little girl. When- 
ever he heard that long note in years to come, 
he listened also involuntarily for the knock at 
the door and the old doctor's voice. 

A few days later the blossom was falling softly 
on the mossy path and the box-edging, when 
Owen Ludlow went out to pick some of those 
white narcissus to put in his dead wife’s hand. 
It was very sad. There was the greatest sympathy 
bestowed on the young widower, whose honey- 
moon was hardly over, whose wedding presents 
were still almost intact, time and housemaids’ 


dusters not having yet wrought their usual work 
of devastation. In the wardrobe, that still opened 
stiffly from newness, hung the pretty trousseau 
dresses, some of them hardly worn ; and there 
were yet unexplored corners in the hearts both 
of husband and wife, feelings unknown to each 
other, sympathies untasted, antipathies — who can 
tell 1 — untouched on; hundreds of circumstances 
in which one had not seen the other, and could 
have no idea how he or she would act. For 
example, she had never seen him in the ex- 
asperating circumstances of spring-cleaning, the 
newly-married house being all spick and span 
when they came into it last May, and the general 
upheaval and convulsion, that comes with the 
spring-time into all well-regulated households, 
having been postponed till after Pomona’s arrival. 
It is not easy to find an equivalent situation of 
trial in which Owen Ludlow might have seen his 
wife ; but undoubtedly during the first few years 
of married life there must be continual surprises, 
and new lights thrown on character and conduct, 
which may be pleasing or the reverse. 

Well, sad as it was to lose all the sweet possi- 
bilities, it must be taken into account that they 
I escaped all the bitter as well ; and it was some- 
1 thing to part without a single breath to ruffle 
the course of the stream of true love, over which 
the honeymoon shone so brightly to the very 
end. A sorrow that is quite free from remorse 
! is almost a happiness when the first anguish is 
| over. 

| But it was not to be expected that Owen 
j Ludlow should feel this that first evening, when 
the room above was empty with that emptiness 
I only a funeral can leave, and the mournful, little 
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party of guests had departed, and lie sat in the 
dining-room, that was pervaded with the sickly 
smell of black gloves and funeral flowers, and. 
tried to re-arrange his life’s programme. 11 is j 

wife’s work-basket was still on the little table in 
the window, with the needle stuck into the baby’s 
shirt she had been hemming not a fortnight ago. 
The basket itself had been a wedding present 
from some school-girl friend, and each little 
working implement had some pleasant association 
to the young wife. Owen felt, even in his own 
great grief, a little extra, pitiful feeling for all 
these simple associations snapped so abruptly. 
Who would remember now if Bessie or Rose had 
given the small thimble, or how little Dolly 
made that pincushion with her own hands'? He 
put them all almost tenderly away, as if they, 
too, could feel their bereavement ; and he was 
quite glad of the trifling occupation to distract 
him for a moment from the distasteful task of 
making up his mind as regarded the future. 

There was the baby to be thought of — romona. 
He had quite made up his mind that she should 
be called Pomona, tliough the old nurse had 
declared it to be an outlandish name, and * Why 
shouldn’t she be called after her poor dear Ma ?’ 
Not that, of all other names ; it would have been 
sacrilege to him to call any one Katharine 
Ludlow — above all, such an odd, little, red object 
as the nurse had exhibited with pride ; just as it 
was an insult to pretend to find a likeness between 
mother and child, as the servants always did in 
very audible tones when they thought he was 
within hearing. And besides, the name, Pomona, 
would always be suggestive to him not only of the 
child’s birthday — when, as 1 have said, the apple 
blossom was in full beauty outside the window — 
hut of all that short year of happiness. The little 
home was called 4 the Orchards,’ not on the lucus 
a non lucendi principle, as houses in the suburbs 
are named 4 the Cedars,’ 4 the Chestnuts,’ and so 
on, regardless of the vegetable growth in the little 
front gardens. But in this case the house was 
literally surrounded by orchards, and could only 
be reached by a path under the gnarled branches 
of apple-trees ; and tall men hail to look out for 
their hats as they entered, and blossom fell like 
snow on the coIIin as it was carried out. 

It was the blossom season when they first came 
home after their short wedding tour. It seemed 
almost unbelievably sweet and idyllic that first 
evening, as they sat at tea with a great bowl of 
cowslips in the middle of the table, and Katharine 
taking her place for the first time as mistress of 
the house, with a pretty air of importance. The 
sweet May twilight crept upon them as they sat 
lingering over their meal, and suddenly, from a 
bush close outside, a nightingale’s liquid note 
trembled on the fragrant air. Only a year ago ! 

But it was not only in the spring-time, but all 
the year round, that the apple- trees seemed con- 
nected with their happiness. To one of the 
twisted boughs he had fastened the hammock 
where so many of the hot sultry summer after- 
noons were spent, with the bees drowsily hum- 
ming round, and only an occasional twitter 
breaking the summer silence of the birds. Under 
another tree, the little afternoon tea-table used 
to be set; and day after day they noticed how 
the little green apples grew and rounded and 
yellowed and blushed, till at last the whole 


orchard was full of red and russet and golden 
fruit, a garden of the Hesperides, at which the 
school-boys cast envious eyes in passing, eyes 
which Katharine could never resist, generally 
responding to them with an apronful of apples, 
which naturally doubled the number of envious 
eyes on the following day. 

And when they were all gathered and stored 
away, the orchard was yet lovely with the yellow 
and brown foliage thinning on the trees, and the 
fragrance of the dead leaves on the grass, and the 
soft emerald mosses and gray lichens showing on 
the crooked trunks as they had not done in sum- 
mer-time. And at Christmas there was mistletoe 
on the tree in the corner ; and he picked some 
from the frosty boughs, which made a clear sharp- 
cut trellis- work against the cold, pale blue sky ; 
and he kissed his wife’s sweet face, pretending that 
there was need of mistletoe privileges to excuse 
such a very ordinary occurrence. And on New- 
year’s Day came the snow, turning the orchard 
into fairyland, with every twig and tiny branch 
outlined in purest white. And now, again, came 
blossoming-time, only the flowers fell on a coffin 
carried out. And that brought him back to the 
empty present, and the necessity for arranging 
for the future. 

4 Let me have the poor baby,’ liis mother had 
sent word, being too much of an invalid to come 
to her bereaved son ; and her husband had scru- 
pulously delivered the message, tliough even the 
deep melancholy of the occasion could not pre- 
vent the exchange of a half-comical glance between 
father and son as he did so. 

Mrs Ludlow was a person of whom poor people 
would say — unconsciously conveying, as they 
often ilo, a very real fact — that she enjoyed bad 
health. Her health was her one interest. I do 
not know what she would have done if some 
day she had realised the fact that she was quite 
as well and strong as the majority of other people, 
that there was no reason why she should not get 
up at a reasonable time and dress in a reasonable 
way, discarding dressing-gowns or tea-gowns — 
which, by the way, to the uninitiated seem only 
a glorified form of dressing-gown- and cat a 
reasonable meal, and go out into the air and 
sunshine, and be of some use to somebody or 
sometliing“in the world. 

But she never did realise the fact'; and perhaps, 
after all, it was not a fact, and she really was 
too frail and sensitive and delicate to take a 
share, even the smallest, in God’s great, active, 
workaday world. But the idea of her with a 
baby was comic even to a broken heart, and to 
her indulgent husband, who believed implicitly 
in every ache and pain and fainting and palpita- 
tion. A baby that cried! Even at this early 
age it was capable of a cat-like sound of consider- 
able volume and great persistence, and no doubt 
would develop into much louder performances as 
it grew older. A baby who might have fits, or 
fearful difficulties over teething, or whooping- 
cough, or other distressing infantile complaints, 
encroaching on Mrs Ludlow’s prerogative of being 
the one invalid in the house. A child, who, after 
babyhood was passed, would be romping and 
fidgeting all over the place, tumbling about* 
injuring itself or other things of more import- 
ance ; for, after her own health, old china was 
Mrs Ludlow’s special hobby. All this Hashed 
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through Mr Ludlow’s mind as he delivered the 
message with a little twinkle in one corner of 
his eyes, that were so full of sincere sympathy 
with his son’s misfortune. 

‘Thank my mother very much/ Owen had 
answered ; ‘ but I think 1 can make another 
arrangement about the child/ 

And his father, with eager acquiescence, said : 

* Yes, yes ! to be sure ; yes, yes ! of course/ in a 
nervous way lie hud ; and fortunately did not 
inquire what the other arrangement might be, 
seeing that Owen himself had no idea. 

Now, as he sat by himself — how much by 
himself ! -that evening cogitating, the baby 
seemed to him almost the worst part of his 
misfortunes. The clergyman of the parish, as 
lie bade him good-bye, had pressed his hand and 
murmured something about his not being left 
without a little spark of comfort — that the baby 
would be an interest and happiness to him ; 
and Owen tried to respond fittingly, and not 
shock the reverend gentleman by expressing a 
wish that it were allowable to drown babies like , 
superlluous kittens, and by declaring that if he 
were to look for comfort and happiness in the 
future to that little red object encased in flannel, 
the prospect was a poor one indeed. 

ile had an overwhelming longing to get away, 
out of all the associations that had been so sweet, 
and were now so bitter — to go where he anil 
Katharine had never been together — to live a 
life that she could not have shared— to bury 
himself entirely in some work that would occupy 
heart and mind and eyes and brain, leaving no 
room for the loving and thinking and watching 
and listening that seemed all liis being, and to 
have been turned by Death’s ruthless hand into 
keen and constant suffering. The gaping desolate 
void must be filled somehow, if he was to live — 
no matter what rubbish was shot into it, it 
must be filled before he could begin building 
up the edifice of his life again. 

But the baby seemed to prevent this entire 
cutting himself adrift ; lie could not — thank 
Heaven !— lake it with him, racketing about in 
bachelor’s quarters at home or abroad ; and he 
remembered fearful stories of children placed 
out to nurse being neglected and ill-treated ; 
and, for Katharine’s sake, he would not wish 
this to be the case, any more than he would 
have allowed a small kitten that her gentle hand 
had fondled, or a robin that she had rescued 
from the snow and coaxed back into impertinent 
bright-eyed life, to suffer, now she was gone. 

lie could not detect in his feelings any of that 
parental alfcction which he understood sprang 
into existence on the birth of a baby ; lie sought 
in vain for any of the foolish admiration that 
makes young parents so ridiculous ; he did not 
consider it at all a wonderful or even interesting 
production of nature — certainly the most pre- 
judiced beholder could not call it even decently 
good-looking. He went up more than once to 
look at it os it lay asleep, and lie tried to feel 
a kindling of warmth at his heart, the very 
faintest throb of fatherly love or pride ; and the 
nurse sobbed aloud at the touching sight, and 
told the other servants, ‘ ’Twere enough to break 
one’s heart to see him so wrop up in the child as 
couldn’t tear hisself away nohow !’ 

But Owen Ludlow turned away each time with 


a deeper conviction that it was no use trying to 
fill the great void Katharine had left with that 
-dreadful little object up-stairs. But he had not 
Jgot any more forward in arranging his future 
I plans ; and it was almost a relief to be distracted 
from the consideration of them by the sound of 
wheels in the road outside, wheels that stopped 
at the white gate, by which a path under the 
apple-trees led up to the house. It was nine 
o’clock by this time, and on that unfrequented 
road the sound of wheels at that hour was 
unusual ; but perhaps it might be the carrier 
from the county town. 

If Owen Ludlow had not been only too willing 
to be distracted, he might not have noticed the 
interruption ; but as it was, he hailed it with 
pleasure, were it only that just for a minute it 
silenced the nightingale outside, which seemed to 
be using all its arts to tear and harrow the hus- 
band’s heart with exquisitely sad sweet memories, 
lie got up and looked out into the orchard, where 
the stars gave a dim light ; and he saw a tall 
woman coming lip the path, and a shine of car- 
riage-lamps at the gate behind her. It was a 
lady ; even in the semi-dai kness he could see by 
the way she walked that she was not one of the 
villagers ; but there was nothing familiar to him 
in the figure, though he quickly ran over in his 
[ mind all the friends of himself or his wife who 
this could possibly he. 

‘ A lady, sir, to see you/ the servant announced j 
a minute later. ‘I told her as you was very 
much occupied, and l didn’t think as you’d care 
to see no one ; hut she said she would not detain 
you many minutes.’ 

‘ Did she give any name ! 1 

* No : she said ’• 

But the dimensions of the Orchards were so 
small that, as the servant stood liobjiig the 
dining-room door in her hand, any one at the 
front door must be standing almost immediately 
behind her ; and the visitor at this point under- 
took her own introduction, and, passing the girl, 
entered the room, saying, ‘ I must apologise for 
intruding at such a time ; but I have something 
of importance to speak about, and this may be my 
only opportunity.* 

JSlie was tall, above the general height of 
women ; and the effect of height was increased by 
the long straight cloak she wore, and the way she 
carried her head, which made Owen Ludlow feel 
as if he were shorter, though in fact he was not. 

He bowed rather awkwardly, and drew forward 
a chair for her ; while the servant with some 
reluctance closed the dour, being naturally anxious 
to find out who this strange and late visitor 
might be. 

‘And quite the lady, as one could sec »iui half 
an eye ; and never been here before, and come in 
a carriage and pair. Didn’t we ought to ask the 
coachman if he wouldn’t take something, Mary 
Jane, as may have come a long way V 

But on reconnoitring, they found there was 
some one else — another lady in the carriage, which 
damped their hospitable intentions ; and they 
also discovered that the carriage that looked so 
imposing in the dark with the lamps was only a 
fly from the station hotel at Courtlington, five 
miles off — ‘ as it ain’t no good wasting good beer 
on a flyman.’ 

But a meanwhile in the little dining-room a 
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strange proposal was being made to Owen Ludlow. 
The lady had put up her veil, and showed a face 
that was almost lovely, only it had such an 
unhappy, dissatisfied look in the gray eyes and . 
drooping lines of the mouth. 1 

‘You will hardly know my name,’ she said; 
‘but I was at school with your wife, and she 
would have remembered Marjory Grant very 
well.* 

‘ I remember her speaking of you,’ he said. 

‘I am Lady Lester now, and I have been 
married eight years.’ 

Memories were coming back to Owen Ludlow’s 
mind of his wife talking of her pretty school- 
fellow, who had married directly she left school 
— he. fancied she had said a man a good deal 
older than herself. He remembered stories of 
school-girl pieces of fun in which this Marjory 
Grant had been ringleader, full of wild spirits, 
and up to any amount of innocent mischief and 
harmless adventure. But perhaps this was some 
other girl, for this sad- faced Lady Lester did not 


other girl, for this sad- faced Lady Lester did not 
seem capable of madcap frolic. 

‘ I have never seen Katharine since we parted 
at school ; but when I heard of — your loss, it 
brought it all back to me so vividly, that as I was 
staying one night at Courtlington, I thought 1 
must come, even at the risk of intruding on your 
sorrow, to tell you how much I loved her, and 
how sorry I am. 

‘Thank you,’ was all he could answer as he 
pressed the hand she stretched out to him, for the 
tears in her eyes made his grow dim and choked 
his voice. ! 

‘ But this is not all,’ she went on. ‘ They told 
me the baby was living. I have none ; and I 
want you to let me have hers. — Wait a bit !’ She 
stopped liis reply. ‘ Is the baby (a girl, isn’t it 1) — 
is she very, very dear to you? Is she a great 
comfort to you ? Because, if she is, I won’t say a 
word more. But if not’ — for something in Owen 
Ludlow’s face reassured her — ‘ if not, I want you 
to let me have her. I don’t mean merely to bring 
up for you, but altogether— entirely — to be my 
own little girl.’ 

‘ But * he began hesitatingly. 

‘Yes; I know/ she went on eagerly. ‘No 
doubt it is impossible ; but just let me put my 
case fairly before you decide against me. You 
know, or perhaps you don’t know, that my hus- 
band, Sir Hugh Lester, was a widower when I 
married him, with two boys ; so your little girl 
won’t be a great heiress if you let me have her. ' 
She will only have the little 1 have of my own. My 
husband is all that is good and kind ; I have not ! 
a word to say against him’ (But perhaps a little 
sigh that filled up a pause here might have told a 
little uue, if Owen Ludlow could have interpreted 
it) — ‘and the hoys are dear fellows, and as fond 
of me as if I were their own mother, but— I have 
none of my own. — Well’-— she went on, after 
another pause, eloquent with the unsatisfied 
longing and yearning that perhaps only a child- 
less woman could sympathise with, which certainly 
Owen Ludlow could not appreciate, who would 
have given all the babies in the world for the one 
life .he had lost— ‘well, my husband is quite 
willing 1 should adopt a child ; he is most 
indulgent to all my whims and fancies ; he took 
endless trouble to get a dog he thought would 
please ihe; my horses are the* envy of* all my 


friends ; he spends fabulous sums on orchids for 
me ; he is quite glad when I express the faintest 
wish for any costly luxury that he can get for me. 
He only stipulates about the child that it shall 
not be picked up anywhere out of the mire, from 
among waifs and strays, of unknown parentage, 
who may inherit bad tendencies of mind and 
body, disease or vice. — He is very sensible and 
very good, you see,’ she went on. ‘ It is all open 
and above-board as far as he is concerned ; and it 
can do no one any wrong, as, of course, the boys 
will inherit all the property, and my (?) little girl 
will only have what I can give her. It is no case 
of palming oil an heir or altering the inheritance 
in any way, as one reads of in books, but just to 
give me a dear little girl to love, and make me 
happy, with my husband’s full consent and 
approval.* 

She was silent now ; but her great soft eyes 
looked so pleadingly at Owen Ludlow that he still 
seemed to hear her earnest voice entreating for 
what was of so little value to him, for what he 
had only that evening been realising was an 
embarrassment and a burden. And then before 
his mind came the memory of a letter from an old 
artist friend of his, received a week or two back, 
and not thought of during all this time of agita- 
tion and anguish, telling of his speedy departure 
for the Itocky Mountains, where lie was going in 
search of health and scenery. ‘Ah, Ludlow/ he 
finished up, ‘ if only you were not married and 
done for, and could strike your tents and come 
along with me, what high times we might 
have !’ 

Lady Lester’s eager eyes detected the signs of 
wavering in his face. ‘You shall never regret 
that you have trusted her to me/ she said. ‘ I 
think Katharine would have liked me to have her 
baby — above all, if she could have known how 
sorely I want something all my own to love and 
care for.’ 

‘ You will let me consider the matter/ he said ; 
‘it is too important a thing to decide in a 
hurry/ 

‘Of course/ she answered — ‘of course. But — 
if it is to be so, is there any object in delay ? I 
mean, if you do not mind — my husband docs 
not — that she shall bear my name, and be sup- 

? osed to be my own child ; and it would be best, 
thought, if you would let me take her away 
with me to-night. My maid is waiting outside 
in the carriage ; she is used to children, and can 
quite take care of her till we get home, and can 
find a regular nurse for her. And besides, 1 am 
only staying one night at Courtlington, and am 
on my way to Weymouth, where my husband 
will join me later on. He is yachting with the 
boys. He will be at Southampton to-day, and 
I will telegraph to him at once what I have 
done.’ 

But it would take too long to recapitulate all 
the arguments Lady Lester put forth in support 
of her plea, while, all the time, another advocate 
within himself was urging the relief it would be 
to know that Katharine’s baby was happily and 
safely provided for, and himself free to go clear 
away from all associations. 

Honestly, when he analysed Ilia feeling for the 
baby, it was scarcely as deep and warm os what 
he felt for many of his wife’s possessions— the 
dresses she had worn, the rings he had kissed on 
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her dainty fingers, the lace that had lain soft and 
warm round her neck ; and he would not pre- 
tend to more feeling than he could truthfully 
detect in the heart that seemed buried in his 
wife’s new-made grave. So, at the end of half 
an hour, the old nurse, nodding in her chair by 
the side of the bassinette, was startled by the 
apparition of a tall lady standing there, looking 
down at the baby with a look of such delight 
and pride as the old monthly nurse in all her 
wide experience had never seen but on the face 
of newly-made mothers. 

‘My own little girl!’ she said as she drew 
back the flannel from its head with fingers that 
seemed trembling to snatch the baby up and 
satisfy with kisses the hungry look on the lips 
and in the loving eyes. 

‘A sweet, pretty lady too !’ the nurse imparted 
to the other servants when she was gone, though 
she did not think it necessary to impart any 
share of the sovereign that was slipped into her 
hand at parting; ‘and, as far as 1 could make 
out, some kin to the poor dear that’s gone, and 
favoured her a bit in features, if I weren’t mis- 
took. Anyhow, she were terrible set on having 
the baby, and would have took it oil’ there and 
then ; only the master, he wouldn’t agree to that 
nohow, and twere plain to sec he didn’t half like 
to let it go, being that wrop up in it, natural like. 
So it was settled as it were to be all ready by 
the day after to-morrow, when her ladyship's 
own maid would come over and fetch the precious 
lamb. Yes, ’twere her ladyship, sure enough ! 
though T can’t mind the name as the master 
called her, and never heard tell as the missis 
come of such high folk, though she were a born 
lady, poor dear, as ever were. She asked all sorts 
of questions about the bottles and milk and how 
much was to be give at a time. She weren’t one 
of them as thinks they knows better than an old 
woman as has had to do with babies afore they 
was born or thought of.’ 

Not all Lady Lester’s blandishments would 
induce Owen Ludlow to agree to her carrying 
off the baby then and there. Time must be 
allowed for Sir Hugh to be communicated with, 
and a letter received from him fully confirming 
all that Lady Lester had said of his willingness 
to adopt the child. And on one other point 
Owen Ludlow was determined, though Lady 
Lester demurred, and though, after all, when he 
came to think of it afterwards, what did it really 
signify to him what name the child should bear, 
when he was never likely to hear or see anything 
more of her? and this point was that the child 
should be named ‘ Pomona.’ It was unreasonable, 
he felt, to insist upon this ; but it was a slight 
salvo to his conscience, though lie was hardly 
conscious that it required salving, or that it gave 
him the slightest uneasiness ; but it made .him 
feel less weakly acquiescent to make some diffi- 
culty, even a cnildisnly unreasonable one. 

‘It is not a very pretty name,’ Lady Lester 
said; ‘and I am afraid Sir Hugh may not like 
it ; but it has the advantage of being uncommon ; 
and if you really wish it so much, of course it 
shall be so. I will telegraph to Sir Hugh the 
first thing to-morrow, and you will hear from 
him the following morning. 9 

So just for one more day, Owen Ludlow heard 
the baby’s cry from the room up-stairs and the 


sound of the rocking-chair on the floor, and saw 
the old nurse pottering up and down under the 
apple-tree, with the sunlight through the branches 
f falling on the soft white bundle in her arms, and 
J a stray blossom dropping now and then. Perhaps 
l that day he felt something more nearly approach- 
ing the paternal sentiment than he had ever done 
before, such is the contrariness of human nature ; 
and once he found himself hoping that Sir Hugh’s 
reply might not be favourable, and that be might, 
after all, have to take the baby Pomona into 
the calculations of his future life. But the next 
j morning brought a hearty, manly letter from Sir 
Hugh, fully endorsing all that his wife had said, 
and thanking Owen Ludlow for agreeing to a plan 
j that would so largely contribute to his wife’s 
happiness. 

And soon afterwards Lady Lester arrived with 
a responsible-looking nurse, and carried off the 
baby, with profuse expressions of gratitude to 
Owen Ludlow, and liberal tips to the servants ; 
and when the carriage had driven away, and he 
turned back up the orchard path, it seemed as if 
lie were returning from another funeral, or rather 
as if the funeral of two days before bad been 
completed, and the baby buried with her mother ; 
and the house seemed emptier than ever. 

lie gave a little gasp, as if it caught his breath, 
when, a few days later, he saw in a paper the 
announcement among the births, ‘On May 30th, 
at Weymouth, the wife of Sir Hugh Lester of a 
daughter. 9 

But he was in the Rockies, and beyond the 
reach of English newspapers, when six months 
later, there was an account of the terrible rail- 
way accident in Scotland in which Sir Hugh 
Lester's two sons lost their lives; nor did he 
see the announcement, the following year of the 
death of the baronet himself. 


SOME VILLAINS OF FICTION, 

AND THEIR FATES. 

While a great deal has been written on the sub- 
ject of the heroes and heroines of fiction, com- 
paratively little notice has been taken of its 
Villains — a neglect, no doubt, richly merited. 
And yet one is tempted to think that many a 
favourite novel with its villain eliminated would 
prove dull reading enough. There is little room 
for the old-fashioned conventional villain in the 
new school of fiction, which substitutes for plot 
and thrilling story an elaborate analysis of char- 
acter. In dealing, too, with the lives of every- 
day people, the melodramatic scoundrel would 
be out of place. Hence his absence from the 
pages of Miss Austen’s works, in which the quiet 
country pursuits of our forefathers, while George 
ITT. was king, are so vividly described. It is 
therefore to the narrative authors of the ro- 
mantic or realistic schools that we must turn to 
find the villain without alloy. 

One might divide the rogues of fiction into 
certain classes, such as the hypocritical, the gentle- 
manly, the blood-thirsty, and so forth. Sir Walter 
Scott lias several types of rogues—- the learned 
rogue, like Rashleigh Osbaldi stone ; the unscrupu- 
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lous and scheming lawyer, like Glossin in ‘Guy 
Mannering ; 9 the wild and lawless rogue, like 
Dirk Hatteraick, the Dutch smuggler captain. 
In some novels we find the villain claiming no' 
small part of our sympathy, and Scott confessed ( 
that his rogue always, in spite of him, turned out 
his hero. Poetic justice, however, is generally 
meted out to his evil characters, and many of 
them come to violent ends. Richard Varney, on 
his capture, after the murder of the Countess of 
Leicester — disclaiming to drag on the remainder 
of his life a degraded outcast, and not wishing 
that his fate should make a holiday to the vulgar 
herd— swallowed some strong poison he was wont 
to carry about his person, and was found dead 
in his cell— the habitual expression of sneering 
sarcasm still on liia face. liis accomplice, the 
ungainly Anthony Foster, perished miserably in 
the cell whither he had lied to escape arrest, 
forgetting the key of the spring-lock by which 
alone his egress could be effected. Dirk Ilatter- 
aick, the accomplice of Glossin in kidnapping 
Henry Bertram, and the murderer of Meg Mer- 
rilies, hanged himself in the condemned ward of 
the jail, which had likewise witnessed the death 
of Glossin at the same hands. The unprincipled 
Lord Dalgarno, on his way to fight the duel with 
Nigel Olifaiuit at Camlet Moat, was shot by Cole- 
pepper, or one of his ruffians, in Enfield Chase ; 
while the Alsatian Captain himself did not sur- 
vive the fierce attack of Richard Moni plies. One 
of the most interesting of Scott’s characters is 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, with his learning and his 
want of moral principle- the clever man of that 
country where clever men were scarce. Neverthe- 
less, he is a knave, and, as a reward for his treason, 
perishes at, the hand of Rob Roy, with the hatred 
of his cousin Francis strong within him, even in 
the moment of death. Jobson, the rascal attor- 
ney — a very favourite type with Scott, as with 
Dickens— had his name struck off the list of 
attorneys, and was reduced to poverty and con- 
tempt. 

For a mind such as Thackeray’s the study of 
evil had a certain fascination, and the character 
of his rogues being always carefully drawn, we 
see them as they, are actually to he found in life 
— rather weak than wicked, vain and selfish more 
often than malignant. Any good which may be 
found in them he never fails to bring out. Barry 
Lyndon is a type of the adventurous scoundrel — 
not without certain redeeming features— dear 
to the heart of Fielding and Smollett. The sou 
of a man of fashion, Barry was possessed of many 
accomplishments. He had a quick ear and a 
fine voice ; lie stepped a minuet gravely and 
gracefully, and was unrivalled at a hornpipe 
and a jig. His reading consisted exclusively of 
novels. After a round of adventures, in which he 
exhibits almost every vice save that of cowardice, 
he passes the latter end of his life in the Fleet 
Prison. Thackeray had a horror of gambling, 
and its evil effects form the moral of many of 
his tales. One example is to be found in the 
history o! Mr Devieeuce, the son, more sinned 
against than sinning, of the Earl of Crabs. His 
miserable fate is not rendered less pathetic by 
being described in the vernacular of Jeames 
Yellowplush — seated, shabby and unkempt, with 


a poorly -dressed, ill-used womun by his side, on a 
bench in the Bois de Boulogne as the Earl and 
his bride drive past him without recognition. Of 
Thackeray’s other more or less unprincipled 
characters, Lord Stcyxie is a striking example. 
A meaner hut equally unprincipled character 
was Sir Pitt Crawley, who died at the good old 
age of fourscore. Barnes Newcome is the picture 
of the hypocritical rogue, outwardly irreproach- 
able, of whom Dickens has given us so many 
examples. Of his fate the novelist says: *My 
impression is that he married again, and it is my 
fervent hope that his present wife bullies him ’ — 
a wish the reader must cordially reciprocate. 

No writer has a more plentiful supply of 
villains of all kinds than Dickens. Many of liis 
characters are meant to exemplify different vices 
— as, for instance, unscrupulous selfishness in 
Jonas Cliuzzlewit ; or hypocrisy in Uriah Heep 
and Pecksniff; or, again, miserliness and its 
effects in Ralph Nickleby. Some of his figures 
are undoubtedly melodramatic, as Sir Mulberry 
Hawk or Carker ; the gentleman rogue is one of 
the least happy of his portraits. Grotesquely 
horrible figures, such as Quilp, appealed strongly 
to his imagination, and have never been more 
powerfully depicted. Most of his rogues meet 
with the just reward of their deeds, as became 
the moral purpose of liis books. Jonas Cliuzzle- 
wit, after attempting to poison his old father 
Anthony, and after murdering Montagu Tigg, 
himself takes poison as lie is being carried oil 
to jail. The first word lie had been taught to 
spell was ‘gain,’ and the second ‘money.’ Gasli- 
ford, the Secretary to Lord George Gordon— who 
imposes on the credulity of liis master, and 
prompts the rioters to burn tlie Warren, where 
Geoffrey liaredule lived — also commits suicide. 
The villain Rudge, the father of Burnaby, came 
to the gallows. Ralph Nickleby took liis own 
life a moral to all such as arc of a hard and 
grasping nature — ‘lie had torn a rope from one 
of tlie old trunks, and hanged himself on an iron 
hook immediately below tlie trap- door in the 
ceiling to which his son had looked so often in 
childish terror fourteen years ago.’ 

The description of Fagin in Newgate await- 
ing execution is among the most thrilling in 
the pages of fiction; tlie face of the old Jew, 
retaining no human expression hut rage and 
terror, haunts us as that of Quilp or Quasimodo. 
Hardly less terrible is the scene of Bill Sikes’s 
death there in Jacob’s Id and, ‘ where the build- 
ings are the dirtiest ; and tlie vessels on the 
rivers blackest with dust of colliers and the 
smoke of close-built, low-roofed houses.’ From 
the parapet of such a house it was that lie fell 
in his effort to escape liis pursuers, five-and- 
tliirty feet into Folly Ditch, followed even to 
death by his faithful dog. Tlie railway engine, 
employed as an instrument of fate, lends a 
tragic interest to the death of the smiling villain 
Carker with his white and glistening teeth. He 
uttered a shriek as he looked upon tlie engine, and 
‘saw the red eyes bleared and dim in the day- 
light close upon him — was beaten down, caught 
up, and whirled away upon a jagged mill that 
spun him round and round, and struck him limb 
from limb, and licked liis stream of life up with 
its fiery heat, and cast his mutilated fragments in 
the air.’ Rogue Riderliood in ‘Our Mutual Friend* 
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perishes in a struggle with Bradley Headstone, 
near Plash water Bridge. Both were found lying 
under the ooze and scum, behind one of the 
rotting gates of the lock. Quilp, the almost in- 
human dwarf of Tower Hill, drowned himself as 
he was on the point of being arrested for felony — 
an appropriate ending to a life of moral and 
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— on the other, the calm conspirator with the 
cold glitter in his unfathomable gray eyes. As 
a definite moral ending wus expected by the 
public, the novelist tells us how his body was 
discovered in the Morgue at Paris. In ‘Arma- 
dale/ the villainy of Dr Bash wood is cast in the 
shade by that of the would-be poisoner, Miss 
physical squalor. Gwilt, who puts an end to her own life, on 

Of Dickens’s less malignant characters, Squeers, the failure of her scheme, in Basliwood’s sana- 
with his one eye, und forehead villainously low, tori uni. 

adds the theft of a title-deed to his ill treatment of Charles Reude generally employs a principal j 
schoolboys, and is transported. Uriah Ilecp and ami a subsidiary rogue of a more or les3 eonven- 
Steerf ortli’s valet Littimer are consistent hypo- tional type to show off the charms of the heroine 
crites, till we lose sight of them in prison as No. and the resources of his virile hero to the best 
27 and No. 28 — Uriah, the ’umblest person going, advantage. Thus we have Woodlaw and Wylie 
suffering the penalties of the law for fraud, in * Foul Play/ Richard Ilardie and Skinner, and 
forgery, and conspiracy — a deep plot for a large many others who suffer the just reward of their 
sum ; while the valet expiates the robbing of liis deeds. John Meadows, with the cool head and 
young master the night before they were going iron will in his search for wealth and respeeta- 
abroad. That arch-hypocrite Pecksniff lingers oh bility, nevertheless incur* a charge of theft ; but 
shabby and out-at-elbows with drink, his worst in illustration of the principle of the book — ‘It 
enemy. is Never too Late to Mend’ — shows promise of 

The fiction of half a century or so ago produced j repentance and a hope of better things in the 
such a plentiful supply of highwaymen, cracks- new land whither he sails with little Hannah 
men, and other heroes of the Newgate Calendar, and his old mother of threescore years and ten. 
that Thackeray exclaimed, ‘ The public will hear The more despicable villain Crawley, left to his 
of nothing but rogues.’ Fielding had described own resources, practises at the County Courts in 
the adventures of Jonathan Wild, arid now Jack his old neighbourhood, and drinks with all his 
Sheppard was made the hero of a tale. Dickens clients, who are of the lowest imaginable order, 
produced ‘ Oliver Twist/ and Buhver-Lytton a Sir Charles Pomander belongs to the ‘ bold, bad 
series of stories in which the harshness of the Baronet’ type of character; and the persecutor 
criminal law and various other social grievances of ‘Peg Wellington/ rich, handsome, and witty, 
were illustrated in the careers of such as Paul with a hard head, a tough stomach, and no heart 
Clifford. Some of his rogues come to very nieio- at all, lias many points of resemblance with the 
dramatic ends. Gawtrey, tlic false coiner in Sir Hargrave Pollexfcn of ‘Sir Charles Grnndison’ 
‘Night and Morning/ is a vivid picture of a or the Lovelace of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe.’ Dickens’s 
man well educated and full of animal spirits, similar character, Sir John Chester, is killed 
suffering for another man’s crime, and at war in the duel with his enemy, Geoffrey ITuredale. 
with society. He is shot in attempting to escape Less enviable, perhaps, was the fate cf \ uiuander 
from the Paris police — falling from the parapet condemned for eight years to drag the :liaiu of 
of the house with a groan or rather howl of j a life from which all pleasure had gone out 

rage, despair, and agony, which appalled even the 

hardest on whose ear it came. Lord Lilburne, in 

many respects more guilty than Gawtrey, escapes THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 

the outward retribution which overtakes crime; chapter xxxv. — ‘he that will be rich!* 

the novelists idea being, that it vice is to be 

punished it must be from within. ‘ The Lilburnes George Suffield, the cider, arrived in Lan 
of this hollow world are not to he pelted with shire early in the evening, and drove home 
the soft roses of poetical justice.’ The brutal once to lloldsworth Hall. His son, he fou: 
rulfiau Houseman whose only redeeming trait waa away— had been away, Turnmas said, si] 
w the love ot his daughter-is contrasted with eYcr < th > luester > h a ,i gon e yesterday. He 1 
tlic scholarly Eugene Aram, who yet is led to , t i M 

commit murder ; showing mme again that intellect f ‘ uo , "ord with lummas whore he had gc 
and morality may in some instances be divorced. ( > o' anted 1 urn mas, Mcstei George doa 

Houseman, in spite of his crimes, died in his trust me wi’ nought; he believes sae much 1 
bed without violence, having maintained himself black fellow !’), so that Mr Sullield had no 
by dressing I lux. His life, however, was several source but to wait, with what patience he coi 
times attempted by the mob ; and when lie died, muster, for liis return, or for the morning. . 
his body was buried secretly at dead of night. He slept ill, and rose betimes, while it T 
Arbuces, the wily Egyptian priest, who crushed yet dark, and went to the works. The air \ 
all who stood in his path in the ‘Last Days of already tilled with the laboured breathing of 1 
Pompeii/ was himself crushed in that supreme engines and the whir of bobbins and clatter 
convulsion of nature by the shattering of the looms. It did him good to hear these sown 
tall column that supported the bronze statue of and it made him proud, more than all 
Augustus. mumble and gossip, the speeches and the * H< 

Among Wilkie Collins’s rogues one of the most hears’ of the House of Commons. He said 
interesting is Count Fosco in ‘The Woman in himself ‘Ha, ha/ like the war-horse among 
White.’ He was compounded of two almost dis- trumpets, and the thunder of the regiments ; 
tinct individualities. On one side of his character shook himself together, and longed to be 

he is vain, fond of music, and of net animals — - 

white mice, a cockatoo, and a couple of canaries * Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. — ‘HE THAT will BE RICH!* 

George Suffield, the cider, arrived in Lanca- 
shire early in the evening, and drove home at 
once to lloldsworth Hall. His son, he found, 
was away — had been away, Turnmas said, since 
ever ‘th’ inester’ had gone yesterday. He had 
left no word with Turnmas where he had gone 
(‘Nay/ grunted Turnmas, 1 Mcstei* George doan’t 
trust me wi’ nought ; he believes sae much i’ th* 
black fellow !’), so that Mr Sullield had no re- 
source but to wait, with what patience he could 
muster, for his return, or for the morning. . 

He slept ill, and rose betimes, while it was 
yet dark, and went to the works. The air was 
already tilled with the laboured breathing of the 
engines and the whir of bobbins and clatter of 
looms. It did him good to hear these sounds, 
and it made him proud, more than all the 
mumble and gossip, the speeches and the ‘ Hear, 
hears’ of the House of Commons. He said to 
himself ‘Ha, ha/ like the war-horse among the 
trumpets, and the thunder of the regiments ; lie 
shook himself together, and longed to be in 
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among the crowds of workers, with the mon- 
strous music of the machinery in his ears. 

‘I shouldn’t ha* listened to Joan!’ he said to 
himself. ‘ That I shouldn’t ! * 1 

The old lodge-keeper stared a moment or two, 
speechless at sight of him : it was the first work- 
ing day after the Christmas holidays. 

* If here bain’t th’ owd mestcr liimsen ! Aw ’m 
right glad to see tha, monl* exclaimed the 
lodge-keeper, as if he were himself the master, 
giving his hand to Suflield. ‘ Ee ! but it ’ll set 


th’ folk up to see yo’ !’ 

‘Thank you, John — thank you,* said Suflield, 
heartily shaking the hand of his old retainer. 
‘I’m just come down on a special matter o’ 
business. My son, I suppose, leit no word if he 
would be here to-day V 

‘ Mester George ? Not lie ! He left no word 
wi’ me.— But how’s tha able to leave th’ business 
o’ th’ country? — th’ making o’ Laws and Acts 
o* Parlyment and scch? How’s things, moil? 
For we ’re as ignorant here as peas in a pod.’ 

* Well, John,* said Suflield, ‘ th’ Queen has not 
axed me yet to be her Prime Minister ; nor made 
yo*, John, a Justice o’ tli* Peace.’ And so he 
walked on, while John closed the gate, laughing 
to himself. ‘Th* owd mester!’ he murmured. 
‘He aye likes his joke. Nac much th’ matter 
wi’ a mon as can crack his joke.’ 

The old ‘mester,’ spite of having heavy stuff on 
his mind, could not refrain from giving himself 
the pleasure of a walk through the workrooms 
of the several buildings. It was agreeable to him 
— and it would have been instructive to a 
stranger — to see how all faces lighted up on 
beholding him, and how cheerily he was greeted 
by those whom he addressed, managers, foremen, 
or operatives : the abounding goodness of his 
nature touched them nil. 

‘Who’s in tli’ new building?* he asked of a 
manager at his elbow. 

The manager answered that So-and-so was — a 
trustworthy person whom Suflield himself had 
left in charge. 

‘ I *11 go and have a look at it,’ said he. 

Arrived in the new building, where the special 
printing machines were at work, of the drawings 
for which Daniel Trichinopoly had made stolen 


for which Daniel Trichinopoly had made stolen 
copies, Suflield questioned the manager in charge : 
Where were the drawings kept? In the office, 
the man believed. Was that rule strictly carried 
out, that no one but those engaged in the build- 
ing and sworn to secrecy should be admitted ? It 
was. Had the manager ever seen Daniel Tri- 
chinopoly there ? Never. Where were the keys 
kept? In the lodge with the other keys. — 
Suflield made little account of the last two 
answers ; for he remembered that a year ago, when 
no one was supposed to be in the building or to 
be able to get into the building, Ainsworth had 
declared he had seen Daniel there. * 

Thence he went to the counting-house. The 
book-keepers and pen-men in general were not 
come yet ; there were but that clerk who took 
the turn of early work, and an old woman dust- 
ing the desks. Suflield marched into the inner 
office, and up-stairs- into the sanctum that used to 
be his own. He knew where the plans of the 
new machines had been wont to be kept. He 
went to the safe, of which he, as well as his son, 
carried a key, and opened a drawer : there were 


the plans. He took them out and unrolled them 
on the table ; he believed they looked dirtier, 
and they certainly bore marks of pencil-tracing. 
How could George have been so careless as allow 
the black Daniel opportunity to handle and use 
them ? 

He put the plans away— in the safe again — and 
then he sat down and thought. If the black 
Daniel had been able to play his own rig with 
these plans, what might he not have done with 
other things ? George was palpably careless. 
There stood an Account Book left out ; and there 
in a drawer was a key. There might be nothing 

of consequence in the drawer ; nevertheless 

Mr Suffield’s business experience declared that a 
key neglected, for whatever reason, meant a weak 
link in security ; and that a drawer left open 
was a temptation to open drawers. He went to 
the door and asked the clerk in the outer office, 
‘Does Trichinopoly come much here?’ 

‘ He ’s mostly up at the Hall with Mr George, 
and sometimes in the City,’ answered the clerk. 

In the City office, of course, thought Suflield — 
helping with the export to India and the Straits. 
He was about to lock the safe up again, with 
the resolution to go through everything carefully 
with George when that young gentleman should 
appear, when he noticed the cheque-book of the 
firm lying before him — a volume which was to 
most cheque-books as a folio is to a duodecimo, 
lie took it out and began to look at it. As he 
read one counterfoil, and another, and another, he 
occasionally raised his head with an amazed air, 
and then resumed his scrutiny with contracted 
brows. 

‘I don’t understand this, my lad,’ he said at 
length. ‘There’s more here than I bargained 
for. But I must wait.’ 

So he resolutely closed the book, locked it up 
in the safe, and took his way to the Ilall for 
breakfast. Tummas would gossip with ‘ th’ owd 
mester,’ but for all that, breakfast was soon set 
upon the table. Ilis solitary meal did not en- 
courage cheerful reflection. Why, he asked 
himself, was he sitting there alone? Had he 
been weak in humouring his wife, and giving 
himself up to the pursuit of parliamentary 
honour, and had lie been precipitate in handing 
the entire control of liis business over to his son? 
lie thought it somewhat hard ; hut he saw that 
even at fifty a man must buy his experience like 
the most reckless youngster. 

After breakfast he sat a while, and looked at 
the paper, and looked at the clock. At length 
he rose, went into the hall, summoned Tummas 
to brush his hat and coat, and set off to walk 
to the station, as aforetime, to take the train into 
town : perhaps, he thought, his son would go to 
the City first. 

In the City office he found the manager and 
the clerks in their places, but no George. The 
manager, however, said that ‘Mr George,’ he 
believed, was in Liverpool on business, and 
would probably be back after lunch ; so Suflield 
went forth into the City to sec how the world 
of Lancashire commerce was moving : lie had 
known nothing of that world, except from the 
newspapers and the gossip of his son, for a good 
many months. He went to the Athenaeum and 
read the telegrams of news and of prices ; and 
j then he went on ’Change. He exchanged salu- 
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tations and he listened, and the more lie listened 
the more bewildered he became ; he overheard 
whispers about cotton, which — he was certain—# 
were hushed or changed into another venue as he 
approached. One ola acquaintance was franke# 
with him. 

‘Well, George/ said he, ‘ what’s the game to- 
day? It’s ages since we’ve seen you here. Is 
it “futures” or “spot?” There’s not much, you 
know, in the way of futures. They seem to 
be covered mostly by this rascal that’s trying to 
“ corner but, between you and me, George, I 
believe there ’s more than a Parsee or two in that 
corner : there’s somebody behind them.’ 

‘There is a corner, then, in cotton?’ said 
Suffield. 

* Is a corner?’ echoed the acquaintance. ‘But 
I forgot: you’re only a Parliament man now. 
Well, there m a corner ; and there isn’t a corner : 
for, it remains to be seen if it can stand the 
January business. No man, not even Morris 
Ranger, can keep the market in a corner for ever. 
Speculation is a blessing, but not as some men 
speculate. This particular corner, I believe, 
George, is going to become an open square. 
There’ll be another big arrival this week, and 
then we ’ll see.’ And so the old acquaintance left 
him. 

Suffield returned to the office, where he found 
his son busily hearing and speaking through the 
telephone. He nodded to his father, murmuring 
aside, ‘ I heard you had been here, dad,’ and went 
on with his occupation. After a little while 
George hung up the telephone mouthpiece and 
sat down. 

‘ And what,* he asked, ‘ has brought you down 
here, dad ?’ 

‘You haven’t got M‘Fie’s letter, then?’ said 
the elder. ‘ Where, my lad, is your Daniel Tri- 
chinopoly V 

‘ Where ?’ echoed George ; and the father saw 
the son turn paler than he had ever known 
him. 

‘Let me tell you, my lad, so far as I know,’ 
said Suffield ; and recounted to his son the story 
of the Philosopher from the beginning to the 
end. 

‘Gone! — is lie?’ said George, gnawing his 
thumb, and evidently putting a constraint upon 
himself. ‘With copies of the plans? He cer- 
tainly ought to have been here to-day, and he 
is not ! The scoundrel ! — Wait a moment,* said 
he suddenly ; ‘I’ll make an inquiry.’ 

lie turned round to his writing-table and 
scribbled a note. He blew through a tube, and 
a clerk appeared. He handed the note scaled. 
‘ Wait for an answer,’ said he ; ‘ and make as 
much haste as you can.’ 

When the clerk was gone he explained his 
action to his father. ‘ You know,’ said he — ‘you 
remember I told you — that Daniel put that 
hundred Uncle Harry left him into the bank. 
He has been speculating with it, I believe, and 
made something more of it. If he is really gone, 
he’ll have taken that with him.’ 

‘Just so,’ said his father. ‘And it seems to 
me, George, my lad, that there must ha’ been a 
deal of speculation going on inside the firm, for 
him to go against th’ rule. When I was looking 
after the business myself I made it a rule— “No 
betting on horse-races or gambling in stocks 


here!” I’d seen tog much harm come o’ them, 
and I had made up my mind that no man that 
betted or speculated was fit to serve wi* me. I 
did not think, my lad, o* saying ought like that 
to you when 1 put you in charge, because I 
thought you had a proper, straight, clear business 
head on you.* 

‘But, in y dear dad,’ said George, ‘everybody 
speculates in these days : where ’s the harm in 
speculation ?’ 

‘ The great harm in speculation, my lad,’ said 
his father, with something like sternness, ‘ is that 
it makes you unfit for proper business. When 
I was a youngster I betted a sovereign on a 
horse ; that sovereign became five ; but wliat 
became of those five I never could tell : it was 
“lightly come, lightly go.” And I said to myself, 
“We’ll ha’ no more o’ this!” But harm or no 
harm, the tiling for you is that it must be either 
business or speculation : the man isn’t born yet 
that can do both properly. If he tries to do it, 
he comes a cropper with either the one or the 
other. — Hast thou been speculating?’ he asked 
plainly. 

4 Well— yes, father,* answered George, much 
disquieted by the elder’s direct question and 
uncompromising tone ; ‘ I have.’ 

‘Humph!’ exclaimed his father; ‘I’m dis- 
appointed in tlia, lad.— Cotton, I suppose?* 

‘Yes, father; cotton.’ 

‘ Much V 

‘Well— that depends upon what you might 
think much.* 

‘ We ’ll go into that presently. I keep hearing 
about a corner in cotton : dost tlia know ought 
o* that?’ 

‘Yes ; I know something of it.* 

At that critical point the clerk ret: rned and 
handed George a note. 

‘ It is from the bank manager,* said lie, when 
he had opened it. ‘“Mr Trichinopoly himself 
withdrew his account on December 22d.” That’s 
more than a week ago ! It ’s the day he went 
for his holiday !’ 

‘Drew the money and went off to London at 
once, I suppose,* said his father. ‘Now, we’d 
better see that he hasn’t drawn anything of 


EILEAN DHU AND ITS FREQUENTERS. 

As the advance of our so-called civilisation drives 
many of our rarer and more interesting ‘ uncivil- 
ised’ friends farther and farther from ordinary 
ken, we seek to keep their images before us as 
they have recently appeared. So we drop down 
by boat towards the quaint and perverse island 
that an epitome of a kingdom. A counterpart 
of a lion couchant in appearance, too, so it may 
be taken to represent the Scottish lion. It has 
at least a certain Scottish persistence in its char- 
acter, and declines to be readily moulded under 
modern conditions. The Black-backed Gull is 
calling hoarsely as we approach, and circles 
around overhead with its many comrades; for 
this has long been a favourite haunt in the breed- 
ing season, and they know but too well, from 
increasing experience, that a boat bears only ene- 
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mics of their race. The nests are scattered about your repose, and this year’s progeny at any rate 
amongst the rocks and heath with the crudest are practically safe to follow in your ‘black but 
of efforts after construction, and very embryonic ijoinely ’ footsteps. For a beautiful bird you are, 
attempts at concealment. The general colour of although your ways are ns dark as your sable 

the eggs, and the very simplicity of the grass l 11 ™ j. hc shepherd and the keeper are alike 
; . ? b 7 i. J • , i fi • vour deadly enemies. You have indeed, Mr 

‘wisp’ in a slight hollow are indeed their Kaven> n0 {rielul in fcatlier8 or in broadcloth, 

greatest security. And this holds good with all alu i 01ie an j all appear as a type of the 
its fellows about, whether Lesser Black-backed or < gentleman in black.’ 

Herring Gull. The piping Oyster-catcher, with But beautiful as you are in your glossy blues 
its restless excitability and constant vociferations, and blacks, how can you expect full consideration 
dashes hither and thither, from shore to heathery for your claims when you choose such very dis- 
knoll and back again, racing energetically along ! tjnguished company i Just ‘ round the corner ’ on 


the beach after it drops upon it, and living in a ~ Wj aud beautiful Peregrine Falcon, 

mingled fool ■ paradise of having misled the j am ’ gricved t0 think Uow nul „y of the daring 
intruder from its nest, and a purgatory of fear birds 1 have seen drop, never again to wing the 
lest it should not have done so. If it only kept empyrean from that rocky hold ; yet, in despite 
quiet, it would do better, as the eggs among the of heavy losses and constant danger, there is 
gravel of the beach are generally' safe enough a fascination in this bird-haunted island that 
from an ordinary eve. What a row to be sure, enables the gay wooer of either sex soon to secure 


the higher part of the cliff, dwells, as it long has 


r part o] 
e bold a 


as if all the world were after you ! Your manners 


a new mate and continue the occupation. Like 


have not that repose that mark the proper aristo- | ; IU old-time robber Highland chief in his eyrie, 
crat. You are only a wild-duck, startled out ,le ol ' sl '°- ) vlth s t uch V’T. of w ' 11 


of your equanimity and your nest. There goes 


never fail of a mate ; and is the world not made 
for the hold ? How they flash out from the front 


another with equal trepidation. They lie close, of the cM . an q j low W e sympathise with the 
and conceal themselves and their nests dexter- bold birds that have « columbaria ’ in the cliff 
ously, but beyond that they haven’t an idea. In ! caves around a limited range, and seabirds at 
place of slipping through the heather and rising hand for a change, and duck for Sundays — witli- 
souic distance ofF, they lose their heads, make all i green peas — and an occasional grouse for 


the row they can in their terror and surprise, high-days and holidays. No wonder their wild 

and practically give up the game. , ku<J P f d f P ,te penodic exccu- 

rni l x , 1 , . . tious : lor is not the iemale talcon the bolder and 

The rarer ducks we do not come upon in their ’ and stl , m ,, el . of the two, and wliv should 

accustomed haunts. Yet ill these shallow holes sll0 hcsitatc t o replace the slaughtered bride, 
under the fallen rocks the red-breasted Merganser, at the prompt call of the bereaved widower, 
or Sawbill Duck, and even the Orange-bosomed although in this the nesting season her risks arc 
Goosander, uSed to deposit their eggs, and trust to greater, and the demands of the young perforce 
escaping the eyes of the enemy. But a greater draw her ever within the sphere of danger? 
and more ruthless enemy than mail has tuo ^ith what pride she must look down over her 
often found them out, and lived in too close <\°>*iaiii , as she views her mate sweep back from 

. .. . r „ i.i „ tt i i n. • the lurtlier shore across the intervening sea, his 

proximity ; for the Gray or Hooded Crow is too . , . ,, . . ’ . 

r .. . 9 i ^ i ai • i , . wings cleaving the air with a swift snap, and 

TWM.lftl n, trra niw tiiuo frluu turn n livinif cn ° . . r ?. . . * ' . . 


partial to eggs, and finds this mode of living so 
easy and agreeable, that it long made its nest 
in that aged elder-tree up amongst that ch'bris 
of fallen rocks. Since our last raid upon it, as 
an enemy of rarity and beauty, it has shifted its 
nursery, but cannot be very far away. In its 
near vicinity were the nests of the brilliant Shel- 
drake, far under the larger stone*, so as to be 
practically in burrows ; yet they have not escaped 
the ravages of these gray rascals, and for once we 
do not startle a single Sheldrake to-day. Have 


| screeching gull or hoarse- voiced raven taking 
j care to give it abundant sea-room. 

; The Kestrel, that used to nest on the other cliff, 
near the inquisitive rowan-tree, peering far over 
the ledge to watch the rare picnic parties that 
' bivouacked beneath, lias given up nesting appa- 
rently in this once happy isle, and has probably 
‘moved West/ Like the Yankee settler on the 
frontier, the place lias got too civilised. Even the 
| gay sea-swallows, that keep such good time in 
j their advent, and are so wonderfully loyal to tlie 
j place of their first choice, and in all probability 


these two ducks practically decided that it is of the place of their birth, are beginning to thin off 
no use attempting to rear successors under the — or be thinned off ! Is there no haven of rest 
tryiug conditions, and left us thus so much the to be left for those creatures that look askance at 
poorer ? It looks very like it. Ha ! here is one civilisation ? Cannot we do something for our 
returning prddigal, we remark, as the Raven more bohemian brethren who love not the leash, 
skulks along close to the top of the hill, and the tether, or the hencoop? Do they not give 
^crosses the water in deadly fear and with in- us much in return for any little protection we 
decent haste. It will not leave us long, how- can give them? What delight to view their dis- 
ever ; and although it has not returned to the plays of confident speed and power ! What an 
barrow-load of sticks on the rocky ledge, where insight into older conditions, that may yet one 
it so long pre-empted the location, it lias, like its day be renewed conditions, when the cunning and 
gray congener, chosen a corner close by, but better the weak must give wajr to the bold and the 
hidden* The hold cragsman that invaded the strong, and the race again be to the swift. If 
sacred precincts behind that rocky ledge, when we could but eliminate the hand of man from 
last' it was so occupied, will never again disturb this natural gathering of rare creatures, what an 
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interesting study the island would provide us. In 
a ring-fence of greater security than Watcrton’s, 
with green to the very summit all the year, w$ 
have only to remove a few sheep or cattle to see 
the islet spring up into a forest of varied seed* 
lings. Would the falcons increase then till they 
drove off their scared prey? Would the ducks 
increase and find shelter until the falcon dared 
not interfere? Would an internecine war take 
the place of the war with man, or would all 
settle down into a sort of recognised system of 
balance, in which too many of the ‘ stock ’ of the 
falcon would not be ‘killed down/ and too many 
comrades would not be permitted to join in the 
foray? An over-accumulation of kinglets would 
not be likely, and each pair would keep its own 
rocky domain. 

But the duck would revel in the deep under- 
growth and heath ; the gulls would hunt for 
the hidden nests and devour the eggs ; the Grey 
Crow would consider that all these things were 
made by Heaven for its use ! The Sheldrake, too, 
would return to the natural burrows ; and the 
Sawbill utilise every suitable hollow. We should 
not have removed, perhaps we should have hardly 
lessened, the severity of the struggle for existence ; 
but yet it would be less violent and artificial. 
Are we to be able to preserve the inhabitants of 
these spots where the rarer creatures gather ; or 
will another ten years see as great a diminution 
of, and indeed, in some cases, disappearance of 
them, as the last decade has done ? Will the 
otter still be able to green the turf near his lair ; 
or would he decline to accept life under easy- 
going conditions, and seek some sterner scene 
of labour, should any protection be vouchsafed ? 
There is so much that such an isle, under a 
kindly but observant eye, could tell us about ; 
so much that we particularly wish to know about, 
that it seems a pity these little rendezvous for 
birds ‘not generally known’ should not be pro- 
tected, in the interests of lovers of nature and of 
human nature ! 


ELSIE. 

CHAFFER IV.— -CONCLUSION. 

We were sorry when the vicar died, as he did 
in the following May, rather suddenly. I had 
reckoned on his joining our hands at midsummer, 
having a liking for his quiet impressiveness, so 
ditferent from the sleepy automatism we had 
been accustomed to at Norton Priors. His read- 
ing of a burial would make all eyes wet ; but, 
like April rain, there was a touch of sun in it, 
and the mourners went away easier at heart from 
the comfort he had given them. He had a way 
of joining happy couples which made the home- 
liest faces beautiful, l'or the sense that heaven 
itself had blessed them, and that there was no 
‘for worse* about it. And when the christen- 
ings came, he would turn every heart towards 
the little ones by his tenderness of way and the 
love for them beaming from bis eyes. 

Elsie w’as reminding me of these things, and 
telling how she came to admire and to work for 
him, as we walked in the lane the night of the 
funeral day. It was late, for she had been at 
a bedside at Nemoton till the ’bus lmd set out 
to meet the last up-train. I had been to the 


funeral, and had seen Henry St John there, but 
was afraid to tell hef so, and she avoided asking, 
though her thoughts must have turned to him 
many times, as she walked to and fro beside me 
talking gently of his father. 

The moon rose big over Arbury Wood, yellow- 
ing io brighter gold as it mounted higher on its 
way ; and 1 could see by its light the soft velvet 
of Elsie’s eyes, and that something deep down in 
them which I could never fathom. I lost it as 
we turned for the last time and neared the mill ; 
but as we stood beneath the privet arch leading 
to the garden, I saw it again, as she looked across 
to the moon dreamily. 

‘And yet there was a time/ said she, withont 
turning her head, ‘when I disliked the vicar 
almost to hatred. 1 thought him hard, and 
capable even of cruelty to any one who might 
stand in the way of any cherished wish or plan. 
He was* 

She shrank suddenly into the shadow of the 
arch, pulling me with her, and staring with wide 
eyes across at the stile of the croft. I looked 
too, and saw a tall dark figure approach it from 
the other bide and lean on the top rail. And in 
the sheen of the moon I saw that it was Henry 
St John. Elsie trembled, and I could hear the 
quick thud, thud of her heart. A great ache 
grew to mine, and L was ready to groan when I 
looked across at the pale beauty of Henry’s face 
as he gazed up at the house, thinking of Elsie. 
She was in my arms, and there was the man 
she loved. — Ah ! the pain of it ! For a moment 
my sight seemed to go ; then a hot rage sent the 
blood round me, and I could have rais* d licr up 
and hurled her across to him ; but that, too, went 
off, and gave way to a mad sense of possession, 
which tightened my hold on her ns rhe leaned 
heavily upon me. But she knew nouting of it, 
for, as I peered close at the pale oval of her face, 
I saw that her eyes were shut, and that her 
parted lips had lost their redness. I glanced 
back at the stile ; but Henry was gone ; then I 
laughed, and kissed Elsie’s forehead passionately. 
Her lids quivered, and her eyes opened, staring 
absently up into mine, till memory came, and 
then she looked out again, trying gently to force 
herself from me. 

‘ Let me go — how dare you ! * she cried with 
sudden anger. 

1 loosed my hold, and stood still, the words 
ringing in my head strangely. 

‘Forgive me, George — 1 was hasty. I don’t 
think 1 am quite well. Shall we say good- 
night?’ 

1 said the word, and no more, and watched 
her glide away. But she turned again and ran 
back, and held her lips up for the kiss she had 
denied inc. Could any man stand it ? I caught 
her up and asked God to bless her always. 
And bless her lie did in his own good W6y, 
though it was hard to see at the time that He 
had the handling of it. 

For from that night Elsie was never the same 
to me. As our marriage day neared she appeared 
to lose all heart in things, all desire to say or 
do ; and seemed no better than a parched lily* that 
hangs its head in hopelessness. Iier fresh comeli- 
ness left her ; her face thinned down ; and some- 
times her eyes had in them a look like a spent 
deer when it falls and awaits the hounds at its 
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heels. I could bear it no longer, and saving 
nothing to any one, set out for London to where 
Henry St John had gone the day after the 
funeral. It was Saturday night when I arrived ; 
but I traced him on the following morning to 
a big church in the suburbs, where I saw him 
in his vestments, assisting in the service. I sat 
till it was over, and then sought him at the 
Clergy House, as they called it, adjoining the 
church. 

As simply as I could, I told him how things 
were— that he must marry Elsie, and not I. lie 
listened quietly, his face a shade paler, and his 
blue eyes softening and hardening by turns. 
When l had done, he got on his feet, and 
paced up and down in a troubled way. I 
sat still, feeling very rough and coarse in such a 
fine room and beside such a man. He sat down 
again, and now I saw that his eyes had hardened 
and remained so. In a slow, deliberate way, he 
began to explain how he was placed ; that out 
of love of his father, and a strong predilection 
for the work of his Church, he had resolved to 
devote himself to it, and to make no other ties, 
lie had doubted the sincerity of Elsie’s refusal, 
hut had accepted it, from pride partly that he 
should be refused, and out of fear that he might 
for ever estrange himself from his parent by 
persisting in his suit. He had now reason to 
suspect that his father had seen Elsie, and pre- 
vailed upon her, by forcible arguments, to refuse 
liim. I might have made this clear to him, but 
held my tongue, and let him go on, which he did 
eloquently, and with much good sense from liis 
point of view. 

But I thought of Elsie, and struck in impa- 
tiently. ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘you can no more love man- 
kind without first loving some one about you, 
than you caii make a wheel without a huh. God 
made you two for each other, as He made the 
laws which show that every man can work better 
under the chastening influence of a good woman 
and of the home she hallows, than without such 
aid. But whether celibacy be right or not for 
one in your calling doesn’t aflect the duty before 
you. You have made Elsie love you, and you 
will mar, if not ruin her own life unless you take 
her to you and give her the loving support of 
yours. Man! man! — can you hesitate? Why, 
she ’s worth a thousand of you ! * 

‘ So she is, Crannock,’ said he quietly and with- 
out offence at my outburst ; ‘and you don’t know 
how your words try my fealty to the mission I 
have taken up. — Leave me ; let me think it over ; 
but don’t hope. I may not lightly forswear 
principles such as mine. Go ; and in a few days 
you or she shall hear from me, according as my 
decision shapes.’ 

And so 1 left him, and made my 'way to 
Norton Priors, which 1 reached after three days’ 
absence. It surprised me to find the shop shut 
and nothing going on ; but Dobson, across at the 
mill, seeing me staring about, walked over and 
made it clear. Jem and two of his children were 
down with typhoid fever ; and Mrs Onslow had 
just sent for the doctor to see to Elsie, who had 
been sitting up with the little ones all night and 
had gone home feeling queer herself. 

It was true enough ; and in twenty- four hours 
Elsie was tossing about in her bed, delirious. I 
hung about the house, unable .to do a thing, as 


day followed day and she got lower and lower 
in the grip of the fever. It went to my heart 
to see her wasted face and her great eyes flaming 
so from their sockets, while her poor mad talk 
rbout Henry St John and the love she bore him 
nearly sent me mad too. But she got so weak 
sit last that she could do no more than whisper, 

I and that but seldom ; and one night her mother 
and the doctor and I were all in the room 
together, expecting her to go every minute. 

1 had sent a telegram to Henry, telling him 
the news, and leaving it to himself to come or 
not as he liked. It was now past midnight, and 
the last ’bus had glided over the tan an hour 
ago, as I had seen from the open window. But 
while the minutes went on, and we sat saying 
nothing, a sound was borne in to my ears which 
set my pulse at the double. It was the faintest 
of sounds, hardly discernible above the hushed 
voice of the weir ; but it drew nearer and nearer, 
till we could all hear the horse as it galloped 
its hardest towards us. It was muffled a minute 
as it came through Arbury Wood ; hut again the 
hoofs rang out, and in another three minutes 
were echoing like thunder in the quiet of the 
village. I looked from the window, and saw the 
horse on its haunches as the rider pulled up and 
leaped from the saddle. He saw my face at the 
casement, and I remember his breathless cry as 
he looked wildly up : 

‘Is she alive? — Elsie! — I’ve come to see her. 
Let me in, for God’s sake ! — She must not die !’ 

His voice rang into the room with odd effect on 
us all. Elsie heard it., and made a slight move- 
ment, murmuring his name. Then she breathed 
a faint little sigh ; and the doctor bent his head 
anxiously, as if he feared her heart had stopped. 
But no — it was beating steadily ; and he looked 
up with a light in his eyes, saying in a whisper 
that Elsie was saved. 

I met Henry on the stairs, and told him what 
he had done. His head sank on my shoulder, 
and he wept like any girl. And I couldn’t blame 
him, for my own eyes were wet, and my heart 
ready to split with its gladness. In such mo- 
ments we do strange things, and what did I do 
then but kiss Henry on the temple, feeling drawn 
to him irresistibly. He had saved Elsie ; and she 
loved him, and had every right to love him, 
comely as he was, and so tender-hearted. 

T carried on the mill for a year or two after 
that, and was always glad to hear news of their 
happiness away in Hampshire, where they had 
settled. But 1 sold the old place. to Higgins at 
last, and the carpentering to a brother of Dob- 
son’s ; for poor Jem was in the churchyard along 
with his young ones — and then I went Win- 
chester way to say good-bye. It was then I had 
my last sight of Elsie as she sat in the Rectory 
garden, making some tiny clothes, with soft hope 
in her eyes and gladness. And because she was 
happy, so was I ; and they all thought, as they 
should, that I was not much the worse for my 
loss. So I came out to Melbourne, and let time 
and hard work soften it down to one of those 
might-have-beens which we solitaries muse of 
when the pipe is alight and old faces shape in 
the curl of the smoke. 

Sweet Elsie ! She has gone her way long syne, 
as tender things will ; but she remembered me 
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at the last, and sent me a braid of her hair, with 
a sisterly word or two and a blessing, to which 
Henry added, * God’s will be done ! ’ And so it all 
came back at the sound of the fiddle ; and when I 
asked the lady what she *d been playing, she sail! 
it was Schubert’s * Adieu de Be' ranger.* 


THE ‘REDEMPTIONERS.* I 

‘The cruelty of our laws against debtors, without 
distinction of honest or dishonest, is the shame 
of our nation. I am persuaded the honestest 
man in England, when by necessity he is com- 
pelled to break, will early fly out of the kingdom 
rather than submit. To stay here — this is the 
consequence : as soon as lie breaks, he is pro- 
scribed as a criminal, and has thirty to sixty days 
to surrender both himself and all that he has to 
his creditors. If he fails to do it, he has nothing 
before him but the gallows, without benefit of 
clergy. If he surrenders, he is not sure but he 
shall be thrown into jail for life by the Commis- 
sioners only on pretence that they doubt his 
oath. What must the man do? If he carries 
away his effects, he is a knave, and cheats his 
creditors. If he stays here, he is starved in a 
jail, and must end his days by a lingering 
death.’ 

Thus wrote Daniel Defoe. In his time, debtors 
were frequently compelled, in seeking means to 
extricate themselves from their embarrassments, 
to consent to anything, if they thereby could avoid 
the horrors of the debtors’ prison. In many cases 
| they took advantage of a custom that, in one 
form or another, had the sanction of antiquity, 

| and being generally able-bodied men, they placed 
themselves in the hands of some merchant or 
agent, who, having effected an arrangement with 
the creditors, took possession of the unfortunate 
debtors, and hurrying them to the nearest sea- 
port, shipped them abroad, generally to Virginia 
or Maryland, as so much merchandise. Some- 
times the dealer accompanied his cargo, in order, 
if possible, to obtain a better price at the end 
of the voyage. 

Arrived at their destination, the captives- - 
to give them their real name — were sold to 
any planter whose offer would recoup the agent 
for the sum he had expended in purchase and 
transit and also allow him a handsome profit. 
By the terms of this sale the captive was bound 
to serve his new master for several years, his 
liberty being nominally secured at the end of 
that period ; and from the hope of redemption 
and deliverance thus held out to him, the 
term ‘ Redemptioner ’ came to be applied to these 
unfortunates. But any hopes that the Redemp- 
tioner might cherish of his ultimate liberation 
soon proved fallacious, and he found himself 
plunged into fresh embarrassments long before 
nis period of servitude had expired. Charges 
were made upon him for clothing, for tobacco, 
even for the necessaries of life — charges which 
he had no means of meeting, however good his 
inclination ; and too late he found that he had, 
in fact, become a slave, without money, without 
rights, and without hope. Such friends as he had 
were in England, and probably had forgotten him 
altogether ; perhaps, if even they remembered him, 
they were without the means of assisting him. 
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And the chance of nymey reaching the individual 
for whom it was intended was in those days very 
small. Pacific railways and ‘ocean greyhounds* 
were unknown in the 4 good old times,’ and com- 
munication was slow and insecure. 

Some of these Redcmptioners were of course 
more fortunate than others, and had friends and 
connections more powerful and more kindly dis- 
posed, and such often ultimately obtained their 
freedom. But these were the exception, and not 
the rule, and, generally speaking, the unhappy 
victim laboured on from year to year, his 
‘redemption’ receding farther and farther into 
the distance, till at last death put an end to his 
sufferings. 

The dealers and merchants who carried on this 
shameful traffic combined the functions of the 
modern debt collector and the emigration agent, 
and traded chiefly from Belfast and Londonderry 
to Maryland and Virginia, though there also was 
a brisk trade done from Holland and Germany 
to the above-named colonies. These dealers were 
usually known as ‘White Guinea Men.’ They 
had often heavy losses, arising from the crowded 
state of the vessels in which the captives were 
conveyed ; but the gains were very large, and the 
traffic consequently continued to flourish. On 
one occasion, in 1793, the yellow fever broke out 
in Baltimore, and no domestic servants or ‘helps' 
could be obtained, owing to the very natural and 
prevalent dread of the disease. But a ‘White 
Guinea Man ’ arriving from Germany, and hear- 
ing of the ‘ plague,’ and also that no nurses were 
to be had in the city, conceived the idea of doing 
a good stroke of business, and at the same time 
getting rid of bis cargo of Redcmptioners and 
other deluded and trepanned emigrants. Sailing 
up to the city, he made known th»»t 1 ^ had ‘at 
a good price, a few healthy servants, generally 
between seventeen and twenty-one years of age. 
Their time will be disposed of by applying on 
board this brig.’ No doubt he reaped an excel- 
lent harvest, but one might he pardoned for 
hoping that he himself did not escape without 
a touch of ‘Yellow Jack.’ 

The Redcmptioners proper w’ere, of course, not 
the only unfortunates who wore out hope and life 
upon the plantations of Virginia and Maryland. 
There were also the victims of the nefarious 4 kid- 
nappers,’ men who amassed money through the 
credulity of intending emigrants, especially of 
those of the poorer class, to whom the country 
to which they were bound was veritably ‘an 
unknown land.’ 

We have not quite rid ourselves of this species 
of kidnappers in these days, if we may judge by 
occasional revelations in police courts with regard 
to some emigration agents ; and it will be readily 
understood that if such deceptions and frauds are 
possible now, they could be practised much more 
readily then. 

These kidnappers had their regularly-appointed 
agents and offices, and a contemporary writer 
refers to these as follows : ‘ That house which 
they there are entering is an office where ser- 
vants for the plantations bind themselves to be 
miserable as long as they live, without a special 
Providence prevents it. These fine fellows, who 
look like footmen upon a holiday, crept into 
cast suits of their masters’, that want quality 
with deportment answerable to their apparel, are 
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kidnappers who walk the ’Change and other parts 
of the town in order to seduce people who want 
services, and young folks crost in love, and under 
an unsuccessful mind to go beyond the seas, 
getting so much a head of masters of ships and 
merchants who go over for every wretch they 
trepan into this misery.* 

Others, too, there were among these ‘white 
slaves* sharing their hard fate and fare, their 
desperate and hopeless condition, men who had 
been in their time in a good social position in 
England, but who, by some strange and unex- 
pected reverse of fortune, an unsuccessful con- 
spiracy, a lost battle, had been placed at the 
mercy of the ruling powers. Nor these alone ; 
many others, upon whom sentence had been 
passed, found themselves doomed to the life-long 
misery of the plantations ; and the gallant soldier, 
the desperate adventurer, the deluded emigrant, 
the hardened criminal, all met a common fate. 

There was also a regular trade in ordinary 
household servants, whose condition was superior 
to that of the Redemptioner, in that it was to 
some extent regulated by special enactments. 
Conditional servitude, indeed, under indentures 
or covenants, had long existed in Virginia. Men 
were transported there at an expense of eight 
pounds or so, and were sometimes sold for forty, 
or fifty, or even sixty pounds. The supplying of 
‘white servants’ became a regular business; and 
a class of dealers arose in England, nicknamed 
‘Spirits,* who sought- to persuade young people 
to embark for America as for a land of plenty. 
In fact, they were sold in England, to be resold 
in Virginia. 

In the colonies, the average price, about the 
year 1672, for white servants bound for five years 
was ten pouyds or so; but for negroes, twenty to 
twenty-five pounds. According to the Virginia 
State Laws, these servants, after their term had j 
expired, could not legally leave their employment 
without their masters’ certificate. If, however, 
they did so, any one harbouring them or giving 
them shelter was fined thirty pounds’ weight of 
tobacco for every day and night they were so 
harboured. 

Any pursuit after runaway servants was made 
at the public expense. If the master would not 
pay the charges, the local authorities sold or hired 
out the servant, when captured, to recoup them- 
selves. 

Another regulation was that no minister should 
marry any servants unless he had a certificate 
from both masters that they fully consented. If 
he disregarded this prohibition, and performed 
the ceremony, he was liable to a penalty of ten 
thousand pounds’ weight of tobacco. 

Time went by, and at last, though very gradu- 
ally, public opinion in America took a healthier 
and a higher tone. The condition of the Be- 
demptioner and his fellow-sufferers began to be 
inquired into, and in some respects ameliorated. 
It was enacted in Maryland, in 1817, that there 
sho.uld be in future an official in every port 
to register the apprenticeship of servants, or 
the engagement of liedemptioners and other emi- 
grants. Unless drawn up and secured by this 
official, no agreement was considered binding. 
Minors were not allowed to be sold, excepting 
. by their parents or next of kin, an exception 
| that seems odd, to say the least of it. Certainlv, 

<P;.. = 1 

the ‘incorrigible* lads and lasses of those days 
must have been much more readily dealt with 
4han they are at present. There is, in fact, a 
cause celibre upon record in the year 1743, in 
which one James Annesley claimed the earldom 
of Anglesey from his uncle, who, he alleged, had 
caused him to be kidnapped and sold at thirteen 
years of age. He gained the case and the estates, 
but did not press for the title, a barren honour, 
which the uncle continued to hold until he died. 

The new regulations were in the main bene- 
ficial, though they were, of course, often evaded 
in various ways, chiefly by bribing the Govern- 
ment official. Failing this, they were now and 
again openly broken through. 

As with the later trade in negroes, the profits 
were too large for the traffic to be lightly 
relinquished, and it was not till the beginning 
of the present century that it eventually died out 
through the spread oi' free emigration. 

Black slavery has always had its defenders, and 
no doubt white servitude was not less fortunate. 
Yet it seems amazing that such a state of things 
could ever have been permitted in a civilised 
country, and that custom and law, both in Eng- 
land and America, could ever have promoted and 
sanctioned the institution of the liedemptioners. 

CURIOUS SHOWERS. 

In August last year the inhabitants of Bjelina, in 
Bosnia, were treated to a rather unusual meteor- 
ological phenomenon in the shape of a shower 
of fish which accompanied a severe thunder-storm 
from the north-west. The strangest part of 
the occurrence was that the fish were alive and 
resembled whitings, and that they were caught 
in the gutters by the children, and brought in 
by wondering peasants from the fields, meadows, 
and high-roads. Possibly, had there been scarcity 
in the neighbourhood, this curious shower would 
have been hailed as a direct intervention of 
Providence on behalf of the inhabitants ; but, as 
there seems to have been no distress, there is no 
knowing what they thought of it, though it goes 
without saying that they attributed it to any 
cause but a natural one. As a matter of fact, the 
visitation, though comparatively rare, is explic- 
able on perfectly natural grounds. The fish were 
undoubtedly taken up into the air by a water- 
spout, carried along by atmospheric currents, and 
dropped, as it happened, over the village of 
Bjelina. They had not been held ‘in suspension,’ 
so to speak, for long, because the fish were alive 
when they fell to the ground. 

But mere distance from a large expanse of 
water does not count, for these fish-showers are 
known to have occurred many hundreds of miles 
away from the nearest coast. In South America, 
some years ago, a tract of country forty-three 
miles square was found thick with fish ; and — 
to omit a host of other such instances abroad — 
in England on at least one occasion some pasture- 
land a considerable distance from the sea was 
found strewn with bushels of small fishes. We 
j know ourselves of a shower of fish-bones which 
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fell only last year in the heart of Wales. Such 
showers are frequent enough at sea, and every 
sailor can tell of their occurrence. Mariners can# 
also tell of showers of dust, of small animals, or 
of plants falling upon their vessels thousand?* 
of miles out on the ocean. These are explained 
on much the same principle as the fish-showers 
on land, with the substitution of a sandspout for 
a waterspout. 

Mud-showers and frog-showers, of which we 
hear rather frequently, are caused in the same 
way. M. Peltier has put a frog-sliower on record 
as having happened within his own experience. 
He speaks of seeing the frogs fall on the roofs of 
the houses, and rebound from thence on to the 
pavement below. A mud-shower occurred along 
the Union Pacific Railway at Onaga on the 4th of 
April 1892. The rain, we arc assured, commenced 
early in the day, and soon the south and east 
sides of all the houses were covered with yellow 
clay. A Union Pacific train which ran through the 
storm had its windows covered ; and the head- 
light was so completely plastered that the light 
was shut in, and the train ran in darkness into 
Rossville, where the mud had to be scraped off. 
As far east as Topeka the windows showed that 
the edge of the mud-storm had extended this 
far. It is said to have been even more severe 
fifty miles north-west. 

Blood rain and black rain are only varieties 
of this phenomenon. Of the latter, we hear 
nothing worth speaking of nowadays ; but an 
almost historic shower of this sort fell at Montreal 
in the earlier part of this century, and enveloped 
the then youthful city in a black pall, which 
must have been worse than a prime London fog, 
seeing that it gave the inhabitants the idea that 
the last day had come, or was at least on the 
point of coming. ‘Blond’ rain is caused by the 
presence of infinitely little plants, animalcules, 
or minerals in the globules. In one instance of 
a shower that fell at Bristol and in the Bristol 
Channel, the analytical examination showed that 
the red colour was due to ivy-berry seeds. In 
medieval times, blood rain was a prodigy ; in 
the East it was connected with the belief that 
man was produced from blood that fell from 
heaven. 

It was a portent as remarkable as the ‘bloody 
host, 7 which, while it flourished, probably caused 
the death of more Jews in this country than 
any other individual superstition directed against 
that people. It is described as ‘ an appearance of 
blood flowing from bread when bitten; 7 but it 
manifested itself in other articles of food be- 
sides bread, and sometimes seemed to drop from 
the air. It will be remembered by historical 
readers that while Alexander was besieging Tyre, 
this prodigy and the other one of ‘blood rain 7 
occurred in one day, much to the consternation 
of the soldiers. 

More curious than blood rain in regard to the 
mere colour was the red, violet, and grass-green 
shower which fell in the south of France many 
years ago, and made a patchwork of the big lake, 
whereon its manifestation was the more notice- 
able. This shower, again, was caused by untold 
myriads of dilferently-coloured animalcules. 

Spider-showers are another curiosity worthy 
of mention in this connection. The spiders are 
gossamers ; and all those who have read White’s 


Natural History of tielbome will call to mind his 
description of the si lowers lie observed. One 
of these, lie tells us, continued for nearly a whole 
day, and the gossamers descended from a sur- 
prising height ; for when one gentleman ascended 
a hill near at hand, some three hundred feet 
high, lie found that the spiders were dropping 
from a region in the atmosphere that was still 
beyond the reach of his gaze. Dr Martin Lister 
named this aerial spider ‘the bird, 7 from the 
facility with which it can traverse the air ; and 
upon one occasion, when he observed a shower 
of them at York, lie ascended to the top of the 
Minster, and found that even at that altitude 
he was still below their level — that they were 
descending from some region above that stand- 
point. Darwin, another observer of spider- 
showers, describes one which he saw in 1832, 
when on board the 1 bugle, at the mouth of the 
La Plata Iliver, when the vessel was some sixty 
miles from land ; and he seems to have been the 
first to notice that each parachute of gossamer 
carried a spider aeronaut, for he not only observed 
them arrive on board the ship, but he also saw 
them reproduce a new parachute, and on this 
frail bark launch forth again ‘on the bosom of 
the palpitating air.’ 

These gossamer showers arc great mysteries, 
and once seen, cannot very readily be forgotten ; 
for the air on these occasions becomes literally 
crowded with the tiny parachutes mentioned, 
which are composed of a few threads of almost 
invisible gossamer, witli a small but lively spider 
attached. This may be regarded as the most 
beautiful thing in strange showers. 

The most marvellous, perhaps, is manifested 
in the way of liail-sliowers— that is, if we are 
to take for truth all we hear on tin's head. 
There is no reason in the world to uoubt the 
assertion that hailstones, like rain, ha\e been 
known to fall from a perfectly cloudless sky. 
But those of little faith may very well doubt 
the stories that have been told about the size 
of the stones themselves. Bluish hailstones 
weighing one hundred pounds each are said, by 
Count de Mezcrav, to have fallen in Italy in the 
| year 1510. Hailstones ‘as big as a man’s fist’ 
j are almost as common as potatoes. A storm 
that occurred in 1809 is said to have broken 
over two hundred thousand panes of glass in 
London alone ; and in Hertfordshire, another 
storm is reported to have caused the death of 
several people. Blocks of ice weighing four and 
a half pounds fell at Cazorla, in Spain, on June 
5, 1829 ; and in the south of France, in October 
1844, other blocks fell which turned the scale at 
eleven pounds. 

THE CHINESE BARBER. 

The services of the Uto-yen , or Barber, are in 
constant request in China, and a much more 
extended and complicated process is gone through 
than is the case at our English hair-dresser’s, 
whose operations are generally limited to hair- 
cutting and clean -shaving. Having settled his 
customer comfortably in his chair, the Chinese 
barber commences by scraping, not only the 
cheeks and chin of his victim, but also the 
whole of his head, with the exception of one spot 
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on the top of his cranium, from which sprouts 
the inevitable queue ; this is called by the Chinese 
pien-tsi , and by us commonly pigtail, a name 
much resented by the Chinaman as a vulgar and 
insulting designation of the ‘ sacred lock. 1 Having 
succeeded in shaving carefully round the pig- 
tail, leaving the head in a bright and shining 
condition, resembling a well-polislied billiard 
ball, the barber begins to perform upon his 
customer in a manner which can only be ade- 
quately described as 4 punching his head. 1 This 
is done by clenching his fist and dealing to the 
long-suffering patient several sharp taps or 
punches with the tips of his knuckles, varied by 
a process of kneading or pounding, the barber 
digging liis knuckles into the ill-fated headpiece 
of his customer in a most merciless fashion, sug- 
gesting that the operator is some philanthropic 
but fanatical phrenologist who is seeking to im- 
prove the character of his subject by altering the 
undulations of his skull and changing the relative 
positions of his i bumps. 1 

The reason for these eccentric actions on the 
part of the Celestial barber is that his customer 
finds — or imagines that he finds — his brain cleared 
and liis mind relieved ; worry, care, depression, 
and dullness dispersed, and a feeling of lightness, 
brightness, and vivacity induced. As lie is prob- 
ably just recovering from the depressing and 
enervating effects of an opium stupor, with its 
strange and dreamful delirium, this result is not 
undesirable if business has to be transacted, in 
which, by the way, the Chinaman usually dis- 
plays quite a3 much shrewdness and ability as 
our own merchant or tradesman. 

After the punching and pounding process is 
concluded, the barber at once proceeds to unfasten 
and unplait the long tail of hair, which reaches to 
the ankles of the wearer, and having combed, 
brushed, and begreased it— much after the fashion 
of the long-tressed maiden of to-day — lie, with 
slow and assiduous carefulness, replaits it, and 
ties it with a piece of black braid which hangs 
in two short tails at the end. 

By this time one would think that sheer 
exhaustion would prevent the pitiless and perse- 
cuting barber from committing further atrocities 
upon the person of his mild and lamb-like subject; 
but no ; renewed activity possesses the ruthless, 
unrelenting hair-dresser, and with frantic energy 
he seizes the hands of his victim, pulls his arms 
behind, and commences to twist and turn them 
until every joint cracks, and one would think 
that his shoulders must be dislocated. The 
muscles of the arms are next the objects of 
attack, and the kneading and pounding process 
is again gone through, then the fingers arc 
bent backwards, the finger-bones crack again, 
and all the tortures of the rack appear to be 
endured. 

Thus the operations of the tonsorial artist are 
concluded, he is duly remunerated, and the 
Chinaman walks lightly out of the shop, feeling 


himself refreshed and invigorated ; the English- 
man staring with undisguised astonishment at 
L the discovery that life still lingers in the body 
of his Celestial brother. 


THE RETURN OF TANE. 

[These lines are based on the customs and superstitions of 
the Maoris, or aboriginal race of New Zealand. They placed 
great faith in their native priests, who professed to divine the 
future, and at times to communicate with the dead. The last 
verse refers to the Maori custom of leaving their dead upon 
some mountain which was so sacred as to render any intrusion 
fatal. Mt. Tarawera, the scene of the dreadful eruption of 
18 S 6 , was one of those holy mountains of burial, the Maoris 
having carried their dead there lor fifteen generations.] 

At the set of the sun from the pa* of Maroa 
I Strode Tane the chief. 

, On the red -wrathful brow of him, Tane the Toa,+ 
j Like a wind-shaken leaf 

j Shook the huiaj feather. 

‘Ye have offered me shame. Like the puia’s§ foun- 
tain, 

My soul surges o'er. 

The pa of Maroa, the lake and the mountain 
Shall know me no more 
Till the earth meets the heavens !’ 

Loud murmured the people: ‘Re eyes to our blindness, 
Tuliotu the priest ! 

Shall Tane the loved one revisit in kindness, 

When his anger has ceased. 

The land of his fathers V 

Tuhotu the aged, who speaks the dark meaning 
Of shade-dwelling dead, 

Looking over his staff as he totters in leaning, 

Saith, bowing the head, 

‘He shall, and he shall not !’ 


Many a moon on the pa of Maroa 
Has flitted away ; 

And the multitude gathers, for Tane the Toa 
Coincs hither to-day, 

And the breach is healed over. 

Rut how cometh Tane ? Slow rowers are rowing. 

O’er brown neck and breast 
The red blood of mourning on sharp shell is flowing : 
The dark word is guessed 
Of the Seer Tuhotu. 

He comes to Maroa. The tempest shall whiten 
His bones on the hill — 

The Mountain of Dread where the forked fires lighten 
Profaners to kill — 

But his soul is in Reinga. || 

Jessie Mack ay. 



* Pa, a fortified Maori village, 
t Toa, great chief. 

X Huia, a New Zealand pigeon, whose feathers were 
worn by chiefs only. 

§ Puia, New Zealand geyser. 

|| Reinga, the Maori heaven. 
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THREE FAMOUS ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 

A shout time ago tlie news went abroad in 
Rome that in the district of Viterbo the brigand 
Ansuini had been captured. Surprised by a 
patrol of carabineers, after a lively exchange of 
shots, Ansuini, dangerously wounded, had fallen 
into the hands of justice. Unfortunately, this 
news was not true. But outside of Rome many 
people may have asked : * What ! do brigands still 
exist in Italy? Are strangers right, then, when 
even nowadays they insert the classic episode 
of brigandage in the programme of a projected 
trip to Italy V This romantic institution has 
really disappeared from Italian soil, with the 
exception that there still exists, and at a short 
distance from Rome, a species of brigandage ; 
and perhaps it will not be unacceptable to 
some of your readers to hear a few particulars 
of the history of the three remaining Italian 
brigands. 

Ansuini, Tiburzi, and Fioravanti arc the names 
of the brigands actually in the exercise of their 
calling. The last remains of a famous race, their 
names enjoy in Lalium and on the confines of 
Tuscany a certain renown and an undeniable 
popularity. A few years back, they had a 
numerous band of associates. Death and the 
galley have by degrees reduced their number. 
Domenico Tiburzi, the most formidable of the 
three, was a cowherd at Cellere. In 1872, at 
twenty-live years of age, he had his first differ- 
ences with the law — a highway robbery, an ex- 
tortion, and a murder. Taken and condemned 
to penal servitude for life, in January 1874 he 
escaped from the salt mines of Corneto Tarquina. 
From then until now lie has remained at large, 
eluding all efforts to capture him. The forest 
was and is now his refuge, his kingdom ; there, 
between Civita Veccliia and Grosseto, in the wide 
solitudes of the macchia , he has lived for twenty 
years, defying the spies and the rewards offered 
by the public authorities. To any one familiar 
with the nature of the macchia this is easily 
understood. The word macchia (scrub or bush) 
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is here applied to regions that are really so 
inaccessible as to be unexplored and utterly 
inexplorable, abounding in glens, ravines, and 
treacherous precipices, the ground covered by 
a dense scrubby growth, surrounded by extensive 
deserts, where the wild horses gallop jn freedom, 
and the malaria reigns supreme. The brigand 
| who knows every corner of the macchia lives as 
I securely as in an unknown island surrounded by 
j the ocean. How many times has he seen from 
afar the glitter of the bayonets ! How many 
times have the carabineers passed, grazing the 
hedge where he was lying curled up ! How 
many times, disguised and unrecognisable, has he 
descended into the village, and even into Rome 
itself, perhaps to enjoy a little variety i..id buy 
some powder and balls ! 

Tiburzi, strong in his refuge and in his terrible 
fame, which he takes good care every now and 
then to renew, lives —permit the expression — as 
a man of honour. He does not rob ; he does not 
steal ; lie does not harm any one. lie levies taxes 
after his own fashion. The wealthy of the neigh- 
bouring districts pay him every month a fixed 
contribution : money, wine, bread, weapons, and 
tobacco. In recompense he guarantees the safety 
both of their lives and of their property : in 
short, lie acts as a kind of public guardian for 
them in the macchia. The relations between the 
brigand and the people are of a most friendly 
description. The poor when destitute of food 
come to Tiburzi ; he also gives them coin, with 
which he is always well provided. Do not 
imagine that such amicable relations exist only 
with the poor and uneducated country -people. 
It is the rich landowners who pay most willingly 
the tax which brings them an entire security 
for their rural property. But woe to the spy ! 
Sooner or later, be it from afar or near, the ter- 
rible hand of the brigand strikes him ; and an 
atrocious vengeance rouses the authorities, and 
convinces the unbelievers of the existence of the 
legendary brigand. In this way Tiburzi lives. 
Seventeen different warrants hang over him ; but, 
excepting the first crimes, the others are all for 
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acts of vengeance against supposed or dreaded 
spies. r 

Tn these eighteen years of hiding from justice, 
Tiburzi had several companions ; but, less skilful 
or less fortunate than he, they have all perished. 
The last were Domenico Biagini ami Luciano 
Fioravanti. In 1889, on the Oth of August, the 
three together were surprised by the carabineers ; 
a sharp fight ensued : Biagini fell dead. The 
other two succeeded in escaping into the unknown 
parts of the macchia, where they disappeared 
like spectres. They disappeared, but vowing ven- 
geance. They believed the spy was a certain 
Raphael Gabrielli, land-steward to the Marquis 
Guglielmo, although the carabineers have since 
declared it was not true. A year after, in June 
1890, Gabrielli was overlooking the working of 
fifty reapers on the Guglielmo estate at Pozzatclli, 
about three miles from the Montalbo Orbetello. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the reapers 
stopped for a few minutes to take rest and food. 
Two armed men suddenly issued forth from the 
side of the morass which bordered on the estate. 
One of them advanced to Gabrielli, and said to 
him : ‘ Get up and come with us.’ The hitter 
refused. The speaker seized him, and dragged 
him a few steps to where his companion stood 
ready with the pointed gun. Before that entire 
company of fifty persons, powerless and terrified, 
was the horrible deed perpetrated. ‘Remember 
the Clh of August,’ cried the avenger, as lie fired 
two shots into the unfortunate mail’s brain. 
Tiburzi and Fioravanti reloaded their weapons, 
and crying, ‘ In this way spies are treated,’ disap- 
peared again into the morass. 

Ansuini, the chief of another hand of brigands, 
was born at Norcia, and is about forty-seven 
years of age. He worked first as a mason, and 
then as a thairmaker. He served in the 28th 
infantry regiment ; and at the assizes of Spoleto, 
in 1875, he was condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment for theft. He underwent his term at 
Lecco and at Pianosa. Returning to his native 
district in 1885, he was, the following year, again 
before the assizes of Spoleto, charged with murder 
and highway robbery, lie was condemned to 
death, the capital sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude for life, and lie was transported 
to the penal settlement of Monte Filippo. On 
the night of tire 9th or 10th of April 1890 lie 
escaped in company with three other felons. At 
first they scoured the adjacent country, depredat- 
ing, robbing, and committing numerous highway 
aggressions. Then, having lost in various con- 
flicts two of his comrades, he succeeded— along 
with Giovanni Menichetti — in gaining his native 
territory, a district somewhere between Viterbo 
and Norcia. These two men became the terror 
of the country. 

Ansuini i9 a man of medium stature, of a 
slight build, with chestnut hair and mild blue 
eyes. He can both read and write. When in 
prison, he was apathetic, but always exemplary 
in bis conduct. He is not a ferocious man, 
such as brigands are popularly pictured ; but he 
is instead as cunning as a fox. The escape from 
the settlement was due to his astuteness ; the 
turnkeys say it was a real masterpiece of cunning. 
His was the head that planned ; Meniclietti’s, 
the arm that executed. Menichetti, whom report 
paints as having been a man of a violent and 


sanguinary disposition, was killed in June 1891, in 
the morass of San Magno, during an encounter in 
which also a brave brigadier of carabineers lost 
’his life. From that lime Ansuini has lived alone. 
He also, like Tiburzi, organised a system of 
taxation, only that in his case the tax is volun- 
tary ; in other words, Ansuini, being a native of 
the place, always finds some one ready to supply 
him with food ; and in case of danger, to give 
him a secure hiding-place. He, too, is implacable 
against spies. 

Ansuini and Menichetti one time had plotted 
against a priest named Onesti of Viterbo. The 
plot failed, because Onesti, warned in time, was 
able to save himself. The bandits imagined that 
a certain Pasquale Signorelli had betrayed them. 
Shortly after, Signorelli disappeared, and his poor 
wife received a letter, signed by Ansuini, demand- 
ing two thousand francs for the ransom of her 
husband. The wnnan obeyed ; but no one came 
to claim the desired sum, and Signorelli did not 
reappear. Three months after, on the margin 
of the morass, his tinburicd body was found. 
Ansuini had left a written statement to the elfcct 
that, having punished the traitor as lie merited, 
he had no need of his money ! 

Besides these three principal brigands, in the 
last few years there have been others of minor 
importance, but fortunately they have been de- 
stroyed. The greatest contingent is always fur- 
nished by the escapes from prison ; and it is easy 
to understand the reason why. But it is difficult 
to understand why these escapes are repeated so 
often, and above all, why prisoners are kept in 
the prisons of their own districts, instead of send- 
ing them to fulfil their sentences in others far 
distant, where it would be more difficult to escape ; 
and even if they escaped, it would be impossible 
to evade pursuit. A short time since, five men 
succeeded in escaping almost miraculously from 
the works of the fort of Monte Mario. They all, 
except one, fell into the hands of justice, miser- 
able, ragged, and dying with hunger, precisely 
because they were natives of other districts, and 
could not obtain any assistance from the people 
of the neighbourhood. 

Heavy rewards are offered for the capture of 
the three principal brigands : ten thousand francs 
for whoever will deliver up Tiburzi ; four thou- 
sand for Fioravanti ; seven thousand for Ansuini. 
However, owing to the nature of the place and 
the peculiar system of brigandage practised up to 
the present time, all the efforts of the authorities 
have been in vain. 

Many strange tales are told in connection with 
the adventures of these outlawed men. One day, 
it is narrated, a gentleman, one of the so-called 
tax -payers to Tiburzi, met him in the country. 
After the usual greetings, Tiburzi said to him : 
‘ Oh ! by the way, do you know that Spadini 
[the well-known Roman gunsmith] has a mag- 
nificent English repeating rifle : be kind enough 
to buy it for me.’ The gentleman instantly pro- 
mised to do so, but never thought more of the 
ri He or of Tiburzi, until, some considerable time 
after, lie again encountered the latter. The 
thought of his forgotten promise suddenly 
flashed across his mind. In some trepidation, 
he was beginning to excuse his shortcoming, 
when the brigand affably anticipated him. 
‘ Don’t trouble yourself ; I have already got 
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the gun,’ he said, pointing to the weapon on his 
shoulder. 

Another time, a company of hunters halted in 
a retired part of Viterbo. Whilst the supper was 
being prepared, a handsome man of distinguished 
mien came forward, and greeting the landlord, 
seated himself at the common table : he ate, 
drank, and took part in the general conversation, 
relating himself many spirited stories of the 
chase. lie accompanied the hunters for a con- 
siderable distance on their way, and finally 
politely took leave of them. c Who is that line 
fellow?’ one of the party asked the landlord. 
‘ That is the famous Tiburzi the brigand ! 5 he 
replied. 

Thousands of anecdotes of this nature could be 
told. Contrary to the belief held by the majority 
of English people, the authorities, and especially 
the carabineers, spare neither trouble nor risks 
to catcli the olfenders ; but perhaps the proper 
men and the right means are not always adopted. 
Once, a dozen carabineers were sent into a 
certain part of the country, all provided with 
new clothes and hats precisely similar, which 
ingenious disguise of course betrayed them a 
hundred yards off. Half an hour after their 
arrival, everybody in the country knew that the 
strangers were police in disguise. Another time, 
a well-known officer sent to take one of these 
brigands was furnished with the magnificent sum 
of four pounds to spend in lavish liberality 1 

Notwithstanding these facts, it is satisfactory to 
note that the conditions of public security are 
in a much better state than they were some years 
ago. 


V 0 M 0 N A.* 

CHAPTER T. 

But. human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 

They make enow themsels to vex them. 

Butin'S. 

4 1 don’t really see,’ Dr Mcrridew said, scratching 
his head thoughtfully — 4 1 don’t really see how 
it is to be done this year, Sage. To be sure, 
there’s been a lot of illness, and every one says 
the doctors ought to be making their fortunes ; 
but, in my experience, it ’s always the poor people 
who are ill and require my services, while the 
rich go to a specialist. And then lodgings are 
so very expensive at this time of year, and the 
boys eat such quantities, bless them ! at the 
seaside. — Tt is a remarkable thing/ went on the 
doctor, ‘that just in the one point in which T 
could supply my family gratis — that is, medical 
advice — they never avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity ; nor do they ever require drugs, which 
I could get at reasonable prices. I wouldn’t 
mind betting, now, that bakers’ children don’t 
consume a quarter the amount of bread mine do ; 
and butchers’ families, on the same principle, are 
vegetarian. Such is the perversity of human 
nature ! I think this year that, instead of going 
away from London, I will make up a few bottles 
of tonic, and they can have Tidmnn’s Sea Salt. 

Sage, who was used to her father’s tirades when 
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holiday -time drew near, only sighed sympatheti- 
cally, and went on ’darning a pair of serge 
Jcnickerbockcrs that would he quite good enough 
to wear on the beach. There was so much of 
jthat sort of thing to be thought of before the 
annual exodus from London. If she had not 
been such a contented, happy, little soul, she 
might have wondered sometimes if the enjoy- 
ment was worth the bother. Even Dr Mcrridew 
himself did not fully appreciate how much was 
demanded at these times of Sage’s wise, young 
head and busy, little hands. He thought, after 
the manner of men-folk, that when he had pro- 
vided the sinews of war, which, joking apart, 
was not by any means an easy matter, there was 
nothing more to be done except just to pack up 
their traps and be off ; and he did not recognise 
what a difficult operation that was with four 
happy, healthy creatures between six and twelve, 
who seemed to have a special talent for wearing 
out knees of stockings, seats of knickerbockers, 
and elbows of jackets. 

It was not so very long ago that Sage herself 
had been one of these irresponsible beings, and 
sometimes, I am afraid, she. had thought mother 
unnecessarily fussy, ami too much absorbed in 
the mending up of sea-side clothing and the pack- 
ing of boxes. Sage had small arrangements of 
her own then that seemed to her of infinitely 
greater importance than sand-shoes and jerseys. 
Tier colour-box had to be reviewed, which in 
moments of reckless generosity she would some- 
times lend to the boys to beguile a wet afternoon 
or tedious recovery from a cold- a generosity 
which she bitterly rued when the box was re- 
turned to her in a chaotic condition. Amidst all 
the manifold preparations, mother always found 
time to remember that colour-box, and ? jwnrd 
the girl, for somewhat unwilling help '<*xr the 
mending-basket, with a hardly-spared com from 
her purse, and with half an hour to run oil to 
the big artist’s colour-shop, which at that time 
contained everything that Sage thought worth 
living for at that period. 

Sage often tried to persuade mother to save 
the money expended on the serge frock and neat, 
little sailor hat, which were always provided for 
Sage herself, and let her spend it on those brushes 
or sketch-book or paints, that were so much 
better worth having ; and perhaps if Sage had 
been Mrs Merridcw’s own little daughter, she 
might have been persuaded to let the school 
frock or anything do ; but fond of her as she 
was — and no mother could have been fonder — 
there was still that lurking feeling that people 
might think she let her step-daughter go shabbier 
than her own, which prevented her yielding to 
the girl’s wishes. 

Among all the stock characters of fiction, I 
think tfye bad step-mother is the one least often 
found in real life ; and certainly Sage’s experi- 
ence was not exceptional, and it was only by 
extra fondness and preference shown to her that 
any difference was to be seen. Perhaps it was 
that kindness which it has been so truly said 
we do not show to those we really love. There 
is no feeling of kindness to those we love very 
much ; when the love is less, the need of kindness 
comes in : a mother is never kind to her child, 
a step-mother is. 

And so Mrs Merridew was very kind to Sage — 
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so kind, that the motherless girl never felt for 
a moment the want of a mother ; she never 
remembered or wished for anything better than 
the kindness that was so near akin to a mother’s 
love. But when Sage was only fifteen, MrsJ 
Merridew died, and then the time of kindness and j 
tender consideration came to an end, and Sage 
herself stepped into the mother’s place, and had 
to think and care for others, and put herself and 
her poor little paint-box quite out of sight. She 
had had dreams before that of an artistic life, 
having certainly a facility with pencil and brush 
that might have been called considerable talent 
in more appreciative circumstances. But father 
was too busy, and too much disposed to depre- 
ciate himself and all his belongings in a lialf- 
joking way ; and mother, dear and kind as she 
was, and considerate, as we have said, in regard 
to tilling the paint-box, knew nothing at all of 
such things, and was inclined to look as admir- 
ingly on Kitty’s rudimentary ideas of a pig, a 
square object with a ringlet at one end and a 
nob at the other ; or on Will’s never-ending trains 
with much smeared smoke, applied with the end 
of the finger, as on Sage’s more ambitious per- 
formances. 

But when mother died, darning and cutting 
bread and butter seemed somehow to fill the 

E lace of drawing, and small household cares to 
lot out day-dreams. 

If Sage had been ten years older, she would 
have been overwhelmed with the responsibility 
of her position ; hut at fifteen there is a blessed 
elasticity and power of recovery that every year 
lessens ; and tliough she might shed a few hot 
tears over account-books that would not add up 
light, or lie awake for a few minutes, hot and 
indignant, 4 o.ver some piece of impertinence from 
the servants, or imagine dreadful possibilities 
when the boys were late in coming home from 
school, the intensity of such feelings did not last 
long and rankle, as it would have done in later 
years ; the tears could be dried, and the account- 
books laid aside and forgotten ; the indignation 
was slept away, and did not seem half so bad 
next morning ; and nothing ever really happened 
to the boys. 

Then, too, father was a very reassuring court 
of final appeal,- though she sometimes wished he 
would take things more seriously. 

‘Won’t come right, eh?’ he would say; ‘nor 
do my accounts ever. I never could make two 
and two come to four. Why should they? I 
daresay they don’t in the planet Mars.— How 
much have you got left ? That ’s the most import- 
ant thing to find out. It ’s a mercy 1 have not to 
send in bills with all the items, or I should 
not have a patient left when they discovered 
the weakness of my addition. — One-and-four- 
pence-lial f penny wrong ? Phew’ — along whistle 
— ‘that’s serious. I think putting it down as 
‘sundries’ is demoralising; suppose we put it 
down as lost, in rather large letters. There is a 
virtuous feeling when one has confessed one’s 
misdoings, and they are writ large.’ 

Then, again, about Mary Jane’s misdemean- 
ours ; he was more amused than offended at her 
declaring as she weren’t a ’euthen slave to clean 
two pair of masters boots in a day, as were that 
Wore out as no gent didn’t ought to wear them : 
and the last place as she was at the master wore 


patent leathers and new constant — he were a 
gentleman. ‘They arc old,* lie said, holding up 
one foot reflectively. ‘ Mary Jane is quite ri<dit. 
But they are desperately comfortable. I am °not 
sure that I ever had a pair of patent leathers ; 
only don’t tell Mary Jane, or 1 might sink still 
lower in her estimation.’ 

Then, as regards anxiety over the boys, he used 
to laugh at Sage’s grave little face, and tell her 
that when she had been married twice and had 
known what real trouble was, she would not be 
so inclined to forestall it by imagining what 
might never come to pass. 

‘You were the only one I was ever really 
anxious about, little wisdom. I had a fearful 
attack of indigestion when you were cutting 
your teeth. Nothing affects the digestion as 
badly as anxiety, and J developed distinct symp- 
toms of heart disease when you had the measles, 
from pure agitation. It is mostly people who 
have no cause for anxiety who are the most 
anxious. The most easy-going, happy-go-lucky 
people are those who live on a volcano that may 
overwhelm them at any moment. If j t ou come 
to think of it, what a silly thing anxiety is ! 
There is no end to it, if you once begin. Only 
think of all the perils that surround us every 
time we go out, leave alone those wc keep at 
home — infection from any one you rub shoulders 
with in the street, from every cab or ’bus or 
railway carriage— a falling cliimney-pot, a run- 
away horse, a mad dog, even a hit of orange peel 
on the pavement, besides all the murderers and 
lunatics at large. Dear heart ! one might live 
in a room of horrors all the time if one had the 
mind, without paying the extra sixpence at 
Madame Tussand’s.’ 

But at the time this story begins, Sage had had 
five years of housekeeping, and had attained the 
advanced age of twenty, and regarded herself as 
a very experienced person, and was so regarded 
also by the boys. Dr Merridew from the very first 
had deferred entirely to Sage, and had insisted on 
the boys doing the same ; whatever she decided 
on was to be done, though sometimes his eyes 
would twinkle a little as lie elaborately carried 
out a programme that was manifestly not the 
wisest. But this system had a very beneficial 
effect both as regards Sage and the boys, making 
her less positive and dictatorial, and them less 
disposed to set up their will against hers. 

During these five years Sage had grown used 
to Dr Mcrridew’s declaring every year the impos- 
sibility of affording a summer-holiday change, 
which nevertheless came to pass as regularly as 
the boys’ holidays began ; so this year she was 
not surprised to find, at the end of a tirade on the 
subject, that he had heard of a fishing village 
on the Dorsetshire coast which a friend of his 
had visited while on a walking tour, and that j 
he had already written to ask if lodgings were to 
he had there. 

CHAPTER II. 

So, by Atlantic breezes fanned, 

Yon roam the limits of the land, 

And I in London's world abide, 

Poor flotsam on the human tide. 

W. Watson. 

‘It’s ripping !’ Dennis announced authoritatively 
| from the box as the overladen fly laboured up 
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the hill and came in sight of Scar, just a cluster 
of thatched cottages, with yellow-washed walls, 
and overhanging eaves, and little wooden porches, 
and deep-set lattice windows, standing irregularly 
on either side of a steep, little village street, 
running down to a cleft in the cliffe, whence a 
steep path leads to the beach below. There were 
red-sailed fishing-boats drawn up on the beach ; 
and, beyond, a wide stretch ot beautiful blue 
dancing sea. 

Dennis had had dark misgivings that Scar 
would prove to be one of those stuck-up fashion- 
able places where people dressed up and walked 
up and down to a band ; but these fears were 
dissipated by the first sight of the rough, little 
street, and the group of fishermen at the top of 
the path to the beach, spreading out a net to dry 
on the wall, while two boys were bringing up a 
basket heaped with beautiful shining blue and 
green and silver mackerel. 

That first sight of Scar reassured Sage, too, of 
her doubts of its being worth the trouble, which 
this year had seemed greater than ever, the boxes 
being more decrepit, the family clothes less 
calculated for hard sea-side wear, the servants 
more tiresome and untrustworthy, and Dr Merri- 
dew himself not very well, but making light of 
his ailments, as he always did, and calling his 
headache the result of over-eating, and his weari- 
ness laziness. 

‘If I could only stop with you!* Sage had 
said regretfully that last evening. ‘ I shan't enjoy 
it a bit while you are slaving away in London ; 
and I know you don’t really think you can get 
away to come down even for a Sunday. I do 
think people might not be ill on Sundays always, 
or Christinas Day, or just when you most want a 
holiday ! * 

‘It would he a bad job, 5 said Dr Merridew 
wearily, ‘if people were never ill when L feel 
inclined for a holiday ! — a bad job for our bread I 
and butter, I mean, whatever it might be for the 1 
public at large. But when my ship conies in, ! 
and we are not obliged to think of such vulgar I 
things as bread and butter, but have turtle soup 
and champagne without even ringing the bell, j 
then you and I, Sage, will go olf together for a 
long holiday. Where shall we go \ Somewhere 
sunny and bright and quiet. 5 

‘Italy, 5 said Sage, with great eyes fixed on this 
wonderful, impossible future. 

‘Too far, 5 said Dr Merridew. ‘What do you 
say to Hampstead ? — There, 5 he added, ‘ that is 
just how your mother looked when I said some- 
thing provoking, and pulled up our day-dreams 
short. 5 

It was only when Dr Merridew was tired or 
out of sorts that he talked to Sa<je of her mother 
and the short romance of his life, which twenty 
years of hard practical work, and a happy but very 
unromantic second marriage, had by no means 
blotted from his heart and tender memory. 

‘ She was younger than you are now, Sage, and 
I was little more than a boy. When I see the 
wise and prudent young people of the present 
day who can’t afford to marry, and who put what 
they call their love — save the mark 3 — to cool on 
a shelf while they are waiting for means to 
provide a fitting establishment for the poor deli- 
cate thing, I sometimes wonder if it can be the 
same sort of feeling that carried me and Olive- 


right through and over all obstacles straight into 
Elysium. Not that l* advocate imprudent mar- 
riages ; don’t so misunderstand me, Sage ; I 
should be the last to advocate such, who see so 
4 mucli of the misery that usually ensues ; but I 
am bound to confess that my case was an excep- 
tion ; and neither Olive nor I ever regretted what 
we had done for a moment, though it cost us 
all our friends, and her all that women as a rule 
care for — position and fashion and a society life. 
But it was very short, little Sage— only a year. 
But if life went on for a hundred years, all pain 
and grief and work and weariness, which, thank 
Heaven ! it ’s not or anything like it, I would 
gladly live it out for the sake of that one 
year. 5 

And then, when Sage was worked up to 
romantic enthusiasm, with bright eyes and flushed 
checks, he would say something painfully matter 
of fact — propose tripe for supper, or declare he 
had a Ilea hopping about him, and perform all 
sorts of grotesque wrigglings and gymnastics, 
which made her laugh in spite of herself. But 
she was very loth to leave him this year ; and she 
went away convinced that she should not enjoy 
herself a bit, and- the weather being hot and 
sultry, and the train crowded, and the children 
1 fidgety — she actually arrived at Shingle, the 
| nearest station to Scar, with a headache, an 
; almost unheard-of complaint, happily, in that 
! noisy household at Dalston, and with such a 
j white little face, that a gentleman offered to help 
; her to carry some of the multitudinous parcels 
, that had been added one by one to supplement 
■ the luggage, as various forgotten and in lispens- 
able articles turned up at the last moment. 

‘We 'll carry it, Sage. Do let us take it — it 
will be so jolly useful on the beach. — L('*»k here 
— Nigel hasn’t any tiling to carry except his boat 
and the cricket things ; he’ll manage it. 5 

And so he did for the fust ten minutes ; but 
after that it was: ‘Here, Sage, just lay hold 
of this for a minute while 1 get my knife out. 5 

And of course, when Shingle was reached, the 
whole party forgot everything but the fact of 
arrival, and pelted out of the train, leaving Sage 
to struggle with the various impedimenta. 

‘Oh, thank you, 5 Sage said to the gentleman 
who offered his help; ‘don’t trouble. The boys 
will carry the things. — Here, Dennis, Nigel, Will 
—come back directly ! 5 

And the gentleman raised his hat and passed 
on with a smile at the unruly crew under the 
command of such a small, white, and yet deter- 
mined little captain. He was a middle-aged 
man, with a kind, attentive face, that seemed to 
notice and be interested in everything, and with 
that particular cut, or want of cut, in his gray 
hair that betrays the artist ; and when the tly 
passed him on the road between Shingle and 
Scar, the Hyman touched his hat to him, and 
told Dennis that it was a painting gentleman, 
‘as lived up to Scar ('litf Farm and made 
pitchters. 5 

That first sight of Scar that removed Dennis’s 
misgivings os to its being a fashionable place, 
also took away Sage’s headache, and any doubts 
of its being worth the trouble, and the feeling 
of its being quite impossible to really enjoy any- 
thing without father. 

‘Don’t worry your little head about me/ he 
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had said. ‘Go away and enjoy yourself; and 
come back burnt as red as* a lobster, if you want 
to be a comfort to your afflicted parent.’ , 

She had shaken her head dolefully, feeling 
that loyalty demanded constant anxiety and har- 
rowing thought ; but that first sight of Scar, or 
perhaps it was that first breath of sea-air blowing 
up from that great stretch of sun-bright sea, with 
the refreshing smell of seaweed from the rocks 
left bare by the low tide, that swept away head- 
ache and anxiety ; and she felt quite ashamed 
when she went to bed at night to remember how 
little she had thought of father all the evening. 
‘But I think he would rather I was happy.’ 

Scar is almost entirely inhabited by fishermen 
and lace-makers, many houses combining the 
industries, as might be known by a lobster pot 
at the door and a lace pillow with its bobbins in 
the window. Down one side of the village street 
ran a brisk little stream, bridged here and there 
by big slabs of slate ; and a day or two of rain 
swelled it to quite a little torrent, which went 
rushing and tumbling down its stony bed, sweep- 
ing away tlie refuse of fish and cabbage stalks, 
which had a tendency to accumulate there in 
dry weather, until some public-spirited person 
turned to with a broom to clear the channel. 

The lodgings engaged for the Merridews were 
about half- way down tlie street, and belonged to 
a widow, Mrs Tlockett, the proprietor of the 
‘Black Dog,’ the one little public-house of the 
place, opposite which modest hostelry the house 
was situated. The delight of the children knew 
no bounds when they found they were to have 
a regular fisherman’s cottage all to themselves, 
with a kitchen with blue walls and a flagged 
floor, into which tlie door opened straight from 
the street : and with an open fireplace with a 
hook on which to hang the kettle ; and a patch- 
work curtain to keep tlie smoke from blowing 
out into the room ; and a black wooden settle ; 
and a dresser, with plates and dishes of varying 
pattern and design displayed on it. 

Behind this there was a little washhouse, 
out of which a very sleep staircase led into the 
two bedrooms, whose principal furniture was 
two large four-post bedsteads without curtains. 
Washing was evidently intended to be done 
entirely down-stairs in tlie washhouse, as there 
was no provision made for it in the bedrooms ; 
but Mrs Rockett prided herself on having pro- 
vided ^legant toilet arrangements for the young 
lady by having placed a very small looking-glass 
in the deep window of the front bedroom, with a 
crochet anti -macassar tastefully festooned over it. 

‘Mrs Rockett she know what the quality like, 
she do 1’ the admiring neighbours declared. 

Mrs Rockett was a tall, stout woman, requiring 
a very long tape to fasten her apron where her 
waist was supposed to be, and with an unexpect- 
edly soft and nigh voice, and a tendency to shed 
tears. In spite, however, of her mild maimer 
and sentimental way of talking, she had managed 
to make her way as ‘a widder woman left with 
six little steps sudden like, through her poor, 
dear, ’usban’ missing his way on the cliff after 
Shingle Fair, having maybe took a drop, though 
temp’rate in his ’abits most times.* 

She had kept the ‘Black Dog’ respectable, 
though it bore a bad name in old days, and Scar 
men were reckoned quarrelsome in their cups. 


She kt'pt a couple of cows now, and. owned some 
of the rough clifF pasturage, and made a good 
deal by selling out milk — which was a luxury un- 
known at Scar in old times - and sending butter 
and cream to the Shingle market in the season. 
She owned, too, as I have said, the cottage 
opposite ; and as it was empty through the death 
of old Joe Gash, and as his son ‘as were mate 
on a merchantman trading with the Injies, and 
weren’t like to bo home afore Michaelmas,’ Mrs 
ltockett placed it at tlie disposal of the Merridew 
family, supplementing old Joe’s furniture with 
additions from her own stores, and buying one 
or two tilings from a sale at Shingle ; altogether 
producing what to her and the neighbours ap- 
peared a very elegant effect, though she modestly 
apologised to Sage on her arrival for the rough- 
ness of everything, ‘ as ain’t what you ’re used to, 
Missy, and knows myself what gentlefolks ’abits 
is, through having lived general, before 1 married 
my poor dear ’usban’, at Mr Tliompkins tlie draper 
up to Coriton ; and a good master he were, though 
hot-tempered ; and a wife as never knew what 
a day’s ’calth was.’ 

j Mrs ltockett was so very discursive in her 
conversation, that it is difficult to record any of 
her utterances without being led away from the 
subject in hand ; and that first evening, the boys 
thought she was never going to leave them to the 
enjoyment of tlie plentiful meal spread out on old 
Joe’s little round tabic, that tipped if you rested 
your elbows on the edge, and led to plentiful up- 
settings of tea, till the peculiarity was recognised 
and humoured. Another table was required to 
accommodate tlie party ; so another, standing 
considerably higher, was pulled up alongside, 
and botli covered with the same cloth, and cov- 
ered with plates of various sizes and patterns 
and black-luindled knives and steel forks and 
tea-tliings, and a mighty tin teapot, and such 
a dish of lobsters as no one bad ever seen, even 
in the big fishmonger’s in the City ; and a great 
crusty loaf ; and a roll of butter that made Sage’s 
housekeeping hair stand on end at the notion 
of the boys helping themselves from such an 
unlimited supply. 

‘Tt is just perfect here,’ she wrote to Dr 
Merridew that evening to announce their safe 
arrival ; ‘and butter is only tenpence a pound.’ 

I {To be continued.) 


NATURE’S SANITARY AGENTS. 

It is Keats who speaks of the river performing 
its 

Priest-like task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 

The authors of ‘The Moon’ — Nasmyth and Car- 
penter— claim that luminary also as a scavenger 
for the earth. Were it not for its aid, they 
point out, the estuaries of our rivers would 
become stagnant centres of corruption. Nature’s 
scavengers, indeed, are many, and their work 
interesting. Not only are physical agents, such 
as the foregoing and others, enlisted in the work, 
but organic beings, plants and animals, likewise 
take their share in the work of preserving the 
purity and health of the world. The three 
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agents, wind, water, and fire, are constantly 
at work purifying the world we live in. A 
hurricane, bringing destruction in its train, may# 
yet bestow the blessing of an atmosphere puri- 
fied from disease germs. Wind lifts the stag* 
liating effluvia from the swamp, and by attenua- 
tion and oxidation deprives it of its destructive 
powers ; the ozone-laden breeze from the ocean 
brings health on its wings. It is the wind, 
again, which gives to the ocean a part of that 
motion which helps to preserve its own purity 
and make it a purifying agency. Without 
motion, water is powerless ; the stagnant pool is 
a centre of corruption. The greater motion of 
the ocean is due to the influence of the moon, 
and thus the Queen of Night becomes a cleanser 
of the earth as well as a lamp to lighten it in 
the absence of the sun. 

And as the purifying effect of the tides can be 
traced to the moon, so that of rains and rivers 
may be traced to the sun. It is the sun which 
gives the energy to the falling raindrop and the 
flowing stream. By its influence, water — in the 
form of invisible vapour— is drawn up every- 
where from laud and ocean. Thus elevated, it is 
in a position to do work, like the raised weight of 
the pile-driver or a wound-up watch — it is said 
to have potential energy. It falls down to the 
earth, and collecting from the higher parts, flows 
down to the lowest — the ocean — in obedience to 
that mysterious law by which every particle in 
the universe attracts every other particle. Thus 
the dust is washed out of the atmosphere, and 
the refuse swept up from the surface of the earth. 
And the water thus poured down from the clouds 
to wash the earth is water in its purest form. 
When the chemist wishes to obtain pure water 
for scientific purposes, he distils it. The sun and 
the cold upper regions of the atmosphere form 
together a great apparatus for distilling the water 
to be used in washing the earth. Water thus 
set in circulation by the sun, kept in motion by 
wind, gravity, and lunar attraction, is our great 
purifier : water has become the symbol of purifi- 
cation. 

And there is no more effective sanitary agent 
than fire. The ancient who made his napkin of 
asbestos had but to throw it into the fire when 
soiled, and it could not be made cleaner. And 
could we but build our houses of incombustible 
materials, the spring cleaning might be efficiently 
accomplished by incendiarism. London, indeed, 
was purified from a plague by a general confla- 
gration. And almost the one thing which that 
nearly indestructible disease germ, the bacillus, 
cannot stand is heat. 

But if heat is a great purifier, cold is no less 
a preserver from decay. Amid the eternal snows 
of the Arctic regions, the unburied carcase may 
lie fresh and uncorrupt for months ; the flesh of 
the mammoth, buried in the frozen soil of Siberia, 
has resisted decay for untold centuries. And 
here, perhaps, we have one of ‘nature’s hints to 
inventors;’ for meat is now largely preserved 
by freezing. 

Electricity is also a sanitary agent. When 
Professor Tyndall was experimenting with atmo- 
spheric dust in his classical researches on the 
origin of the lowest forms of life, he found that 


an electric discharge passed through a dusty 
atmosphere purified • it, by causing the minute 
particles to settle. And long before these re- 
searches, it was commonly said, and believed, that 
a thunder-storm purified the air. Thus a scien- 
tific foundation is found for the popular belief, 
and the lightning flash takes its place as an 
accredited sanitary agent. 

It was, moreover, established by the above 
experiments that the germs of decay, of mould, 
and of fermentation, are in the atmospheric dust, 
and tliut if these are kept out by a filter of 
' cotton-wool, an organic infusion may be kept 
intact. Such a filter, then, to sift out the germs 
becomes an important agent in preserving from 
decay. And the above discovery, that decay 
depends on pre-existing germs, opens out wide 
fields of research in preventive methods in general 
science and surgery which cannot be touched 
upon here. 

When we come to organic life, we find that 
almost every great division of the animal king- 
dom allots to some of its members the task of 
purification. The jackal follows the lion, and 
I clears away the offal left by the lordly and dis- 
| daiiiful appetite of the king of beasts ere the 
j relics of his meal can become offensive. A taste 
| for ‘ high ’ game is not confined to man : the 
wolf will disinter the buried corpse. And the 
partiality of rats for sewers is well known. The 
lofty- soaring vulture spies from afar the carcase 
in the desert, and ere there is time fur decay, it 
is devoured. The carrion-crow' gets its name 
from its carcase-eating propensities. 

Eisli, again, are voracious feeders, and not 
fastidious. In the river, the eel devours the 
rotting carcase ; the dace seems to live bv choice 
where the sewer enters the stream, dorhdess for 
the sake of the diet. Among the niudusca, the 
| carrion-eating stromb and the whelk prey on 
the dead bodies of fish. The garden slug is not 
averse to a semi-dccayed leaf, and may even be 
seen at times to feed on a dead earthworm. 

Among insects, Hies and beetles may be speci- 
ally mentioned. The fly lays its eggs in meat, 
and the young devour the rotten mass ; others 
feed on dung. Beetles lay their eggs on the 
dunghill, or laboriously roll up balls of dung in 
which to place them ; in both cases the young 
feed on the dung. 

As an example of sanitary precautions taken 
for tlicir own sake, may be mentioned the case 
of the bees, which cover up with wax an offensive 
body which cannot be removed from the hive. 
The great sub-kingdom to which insects belong 
— the Annulosa supplies other scavengers. The 
earthworm feeds on decaying leaves ; many crabs 
feed on carrion. 

Thus it appears that the function of a consider- 
able portion of the animal kingdom is, like a 
party of scavengers, to scour the streets and lanes 
of the organic world in search of the refuse and 
offal of the great living community ; and to find, 
moreover, their pleasure and their reward in the 
work. 

The great function of plants in this port of 
the economy of nature is to absorb the poison, in 
the shape of carbonic acid gas, breathed forth 
by animal life. Decomposing this within their 
tissues, they return to the atmosphere the oxygen 
so necessary to animal life. Decaying animal 
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and vegetable matter in the soil is likewise 
removed by them. 

Thus, while one aspect of nature is that of 
universal change and decay, the other is that 
of universal restoration and purification. Wind, 
water, fire, electricity, and organic nature, com- 
bine to sweep, cleanse, and make pure and sweet 
the house we live in. But while nature thus 
provides for the continual purifying of his abode, 
the task of keeping himself clean is left to man. 
Hence the necessity of the frequent reiteration 
of that time-honoured proverb, ‘Cleanliness is 
next to godliness, 7 which, perhaps, ought rather 
to be written, ‘Cleanliness is a part of godliness.’ 
And yet, if nature docs not compel cleanliness bv 
forcibly washing her refractory children, as she 
does the house they live in, she both warns and 
invites. It is written in plain letters which all 
may read that cleanliness is health and life, and 
that dirt is disease and death ; while the flowing 
river and the sparkling sea both invite us to 
enjoy ‘the purest exercise of health.’ And this 
natural law shines forth in letters of fire as 
one of the fundamental truths in the spiritual 
world. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXXV.— ‘HE THAT will HE RICH!’ 

(< continual ). 

But there were reasons why George did not 
wish cheque-books and accounts and such-like 
trifles to be gone into then ; he therefore pro- 
posed to his father that the serious business of 
lunch should be entertained first, since nothing 
of any consequence could be done before the 
luncheon hour must strike. His father looked 
at his watch, considered that he was hungry, and 
not at all aware that the fate of his house might 
be involved in his decision, he said : ‘ Very well. 
Let it be lunch first.’ 

George knew liis father’s good -nature and his 
affection for himself, and he set himself to 
interest and amuse him with other matters than 
those upon which they had trenched. His father 
had told him that he wished to get back to town 
that night, so that his mother might uot be 
unduly anxious ; and he was resolved that his 
father should go without seeing any books. lie 
kept him as long as he could over lunch, and 
entertained him as richly as the elder would 
permit, and when he could keep him no longer, 
he made a bold proposal. 

‘You’ll only tire yourself out, dad, before 
your journey, if you go into these things. Why 
not let me go through everything by myself? 
One person can do a thing like that better than 
two.’ t 

* The second can check the first, my lad,’ said 
his father. 

‘ But the first can check himself,’ said George, 
‘ by going over it a second time.’ 

‘Well, well, my lad,’ said Suffield. ‘Be it as 
thou wilt. But check thyself carefully, and let 
me know th* result by to-night’s post. And these 
speculations o’ thine — let me ha’ a statement o’ 
them as soon as tlm conveniently can this week.’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


Mr Suffield was not so foolish as to be deceived 
by his son’s concern for his comfort : he saw 
.there was something the young man would rather 
keep from him at present, and being a soft- 
hearted father, he was sorry for his son, and said 
to himself : ‘ I won’t he hard on th’ lad. He ’s 
my only son, and if he has made a mistake he 
shall have the chance of putting it right before 
he explains.’ He had intended to return to 
London *by the ‘dining’ train, but finding he 
could catch a train immediately, he went straight- 
way to the station, while George returned to the 
ollice. 

George set to work with energy to go through 
his accounts and to examine his private cheque- 
book — the only one to which, he thought, Daniel 
could have access— and tick oil every cheque by 
the banker’s passbook. He wrote to his father 
that night that he could not discover that Daniel 
had stolen anything but the plans. 

Still George was uneasy, and he went about 
with his brows wrapped in anxiety ; for lie knew 
that his speculations in cotton, though only of a 
kind whicli he himself would call ‘daring,’ would 
probably be characterised by his father as ‘ reck- 
less,’ unless they were justified by their event ; 
and their event was not yet ; moreover, Gorgonio 
— with whom he had been the day before — was in 
low spirits, for prices were hanging at a very unin- 
spiring level. But the first thing that seriously 
disturbed and shook him was the discovery 
that Tanderjee — to whom he had sent round 
ail inquiry concerning Daniel — was ‘gone away 
on business : ’ his partner and compatriot could 
not say where ! Where was the Parsce gone ? — 
and why ? He could not help thinking that his 
absence and Daniel’s disappearance were more 
than a coincidence. The second disturbing thing 
was a piece of news that shook him like the blast 
of doom : it came from Gorgonio, and Gorgonio 
had thought it of sulficient importance to send 
it by a special messenger. — The steamer fiohilla 
had arrived in dock from Bombay with half that 
consignment of cotton on which Mr Suffield had 
last given Tanderjee a substantial advance ; and 
Gorgonio and this messenger of his had gone and 
examined the cotton together- bale after bale — 
and Gorgonio regretted much to say that the 
cotton was rubbish ! — and would not fetch two- 
pence a pound ! — Would Mr Suffield come and 
see it? 

‘Have you seen the cotton?’ asked George of 
the messenger. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the clerk. 

‘ And you agree with Mr Gorgonio V 

‘Quite, sir.’ 

‘ And of course you have been in the habit of 
sampling cotton V 

‘ For years, sir.* 

‘ Then,’ said George, ‘ I don’t see why I should 
waste precious time at present in going to the 
Liverpool docks to look at it. Mr Gorgonio can 
look after it : perhaps it will prove not to be all 
so bad when it is fully examined. — Has Mr 
Gorgonio,’ he asked suddenly, ‘ seen anything of 
Mr Tanderjee lately ?* 

‘ I don’t know, sir,’ answered the clerk. 

‘You don’t know, then, that he has gone away 
nobody knows where V 

‘ Has he indeed, sir? That looks bad.’ 

‘ Why does that look bad V demanded George. 
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'Because this is the cotton just arrived that 
you favoured him with an advance for, sir ; and I 
heard Mr Gorgonio say to-day that Mr Tanderjee 
would make a good thing out of it.’ 

‘ Then,’ said George, ‘ your master suspects that*] 
Tanderjee may have gone away V 

‘Very likely he does, sir.’ 

The native activity and pugnacity of George’s 
character were becoming thoroughly roused. To 
suspect was to be resolved. lie blew through 
the tube by his writing-table, and a clerk ap- 
peared from the outer office. ‘ Are the December 
cheques here or at Holdsworth V 

‘ Here, I think, sir,’ said the clerk. 

He went to one of a set of drawers behind 
George and produced a bundle of used cheques, 
which he handed to George. George undid the 
bundle, and found that cheque for £7500 which 
he had given to Tanderjee — it was endorsed ‘for 
Jamsetjee and Mookerjeo, Tanderjee.’ Then he 
took from a drawer near him his bank pass-book, 
and compared the date of the cheque with the : 
date when it had been paid : the latter date was 
but one day later than the former. Then he 
turned to his clerk, who was waiting his orders. | 
‘Take this cheque,’ said he, ‘round to the bank 
and ask the cashier to be so good as to let me | 
know how it was paid.’ I 

While the cleric was gone on this errand, he ' 
wrote a letter to Gorgonio, saying that lie was j 
convinced Tanderjee had wilfully committed a j 
fraud upon him, and was evidently gone off with j 
the proceeds ; but that he was determined to find | 
him wherever he was ; and that the cotton had J 
better be sold for what it would fetch : if it was 
so bad, it would not count in the market, and 
therefore might serve them by inducing a rise ! 
of prices ; but omitting all mention of Daniel’s j 
absence and offence. The letter finished, he gave j 
it to Gorgonio’s messenger and sent him off. 

His own clerk returned from the bank with 1 
the cashier’s answer to his demand : The cheque 
for .£7500 had been paid to Mr Tanderjee in 
fourteen Bank of England notes for £500, and 
£500 in gold. That was doubly suspicious. Why 
had he taken so large a sum in gold ? — and why 
had he not taken the usual means of transmitting 
part of the amount to Bombay ?■— unless he had 
from the first intended to levant. The next thing 
to do was to discover whether these fourteen notes 
for £500 each had been changed, and— if possible 
— to trace them, and so - by good luck, perhaps ! 
— come at the whereabouts of the fraudulent 
Tanderjee. George looked at his watch : it was ] 
too late to ask the help of the bank that | 
day. j 

But he turned to and went through his papers, ! 
and set his work all in order, as if in preparation 
for a long absence. Then he went home in a 
consuming fever of impatience and resentment, 
with plenty of time for reflection before him. 
Daniel, Tanderjee, and Gorgonio !— could it be 
that they had all been in league to deceive and 
defraud him ? But no ! He could not believe 
it of Gorgonio ! — his fortune was too much bound 
up with his own. But Daniel certainly had been 
hand in glove with Tanderjee, and it was prob- 
able they had gone off together. But how had 
Daniel managed to get at the plans to copy them ? 
He went down to the counting-house when he 
had reached home and made what examination 


he could. He saw — qs his father had seen — clear 
evidence of tracing over the plans ; but nothing 
more could he discover. 

Next day he was astir betimes. Leaving orders 
for certain portmanteaus to be packed and to be 
brought into town to meet a certain train, he 
entered the works while the early morning bell 
still rang. He went round carefully and saw 
that all occupations were making orderly progress, 
and then he took the chief manager aside and 
said a few words to him. 

‘ I am going to leave you in absolute charge at 
present, Mr Johnson. I daresay my father will 
come down to-morrow or the next day. That 
black scoundrel Trichinopoly and Tanderjee, the 
Parsee merchant, have played the fool with me 
and bolted ; and I am going to find them, if 1 
have to follow them to the other side of the 
world 1’ 

' Hadn’t you better leave that to tlie police, Mr 
George?’ said Mr Johnson. 

‘1 can’t leave it all to the police : besides, the 
police are too slow. This is between ourselves. — 
Good-bye, Johnson.’ 

When lie had eaten a scrap of breakfast, he 
hurried into town and went directly to a tele- 
graph office, where he wrote a message to Isabel, 
his affianced wife, requesting her to be at home 
as much as possible that day, because he must 
see her, though he could not say when. Thence 
he went to the bank, related his suspicion of 
Tanderjee, and begged them to make what in- 
quiries they could concerning the cashing of the 
notes, and telegraph to him at his father’s house 
in Rutland Gate, where lie expected to be about 
three o’clock. He drew a hundred pounds in 
notes and gold, and then — after a flying isit to 
the office— lie went to the railway a*'iti"u. In a 
minute or two he was embarked on his tourney 
in a white heat of rage and resentment- rage and 
resentment against himself, as well as against 
others — which was scarcely to be distinguished 
from an intense calm. 

{To be continued .) 

OLD SERVIAN CUSTOMS. 

A YEAR OF SUPERSTITIONS. 

Iiy Ci rant Maxwell. 

With the smoke of the steamboats and whistle 
of the locomotives, many of the ancient practices 
and superstitions of the Slavonic races are passing 
away. The Servians are probably amongst the 
least superstitious of the peoples of South-eastern 
Europe ; but in their villages farthest removed 
from the influences of Western life one may yet 
find much that is new to us ; new because so very 
old. Elsewhere, 1 have described their chief 
household fetes- of Christmas, and ‘Slava,’ the 
fete-day of the family patron saint ; and I now 
propose to follow through ‘a year of supersti- 
tions’ as practised in rural districts where neither 
the ‘steam demon,’ nor even the less modern 
‘school-house,’ is yet an innovation on the 
‘ ancient ways.’ 

New-year’s Day is called by the Serbs the 
‘ Little Christmas and the head of the roasted 
pig or sheep, which was the chief dish of the 
Christmas feast, is eaten on New-year’s Day. A i 
particular kind of cake is made for this day, 
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called in the cities anil towns, ‘St Basil’s Cake 
but in the villages it is called ‘the cake for the 
she-bcar.’ The evening is spent by the young 

n le in various modes of divination, especially 
irecasting their marriage future. Later mi, 
I will describe several of these usages, which may 
be taken as typical of them all. 

St George’s Day, April 24th, is the favourite 
time for ‘charming.’ Old and young are alike 
addicted in some mode or other to this practice ; 
and even the few individuals who are strong- 
minded, or sceptical enough not to actively 
employ ‘charms’ themselves, take great pains to 
prevent other persons obtaining occult inti lienees 
over their persons or possessions on this day. On 
the eve of St George, the men make small crosses 
with branches of special trees, and the next day 
throw these crosses on all fields and vineyards as 
a protection against hail-storms. The maidens on 
the same evening gather field- tlowers, some of 
which are dried and pulverised into 8111111', as a 
cure for colds. Other flowers are steeped all 
night with branches of certain trees in water 
caught from the foam of a water-mill, prepara- 
tory for use in bathing next morning. Yet other 
flowers are formed into bouquets and used to 
divine which of their lovers are most sincere. 
Each maiden makes as many bouquets as she 
claims admirers, giving to each bouquet the name 
of an admirer. At midnight, she places these 
bouquets in the garden, or on the roof of her 
residence. Before sunrise, she hurries to see on 
which bouquet most dew glistens ; for that 
bouquet will bear the name of her truest swain. 
Early on St George’s morning all young peuple 
bathe : the young men in running water, as a 
safeguard against leprosy. The young women 
bathe in their own gardens, amidst bushes of 
roses, and of ‘another shrub whose Servian name 
means ‘lovely breath.’ The girls who wish a 
‘white face’ place their field-flowers mixture of 
the previous evening all night under a white 
rose-tree ; while those who prefer rosy checks 
place theirs under a red rose for the night ; 
and in the morning throw the mixture thus 
* charmed ’ into their morning baths. 

Maidens desiring to ‘charm’ otherwise luke- 
warm beaus select St George’s Eve as the 
most propitious for their purpose. Making a 
bouquet of certain flowers, before placing it on 
the roof of their home, they adjure the bouquet 

thus : ‘ Oh flowers, my dear brothers, make 

mad after me !’ 

" Those who would ascertain, by the ‘ charm of 
the supper- table,’ their destined husbands, put 
aside the first and the last crumbs of bread, bind 
these together with a piece of wood, and lay the 
whole under their pillows. The future spouse 
will appear in their midnight dreams ; and as he 
may be away across the seas, the piece oj: wood 
is included in the ‘charm’ to serve him for a 
boat ! 

There are some less innocent ‘ charms ’ invoked 
on this wonderful St George’s Eve. The dairy- 
women believe that on this night it is possible 
to cause, for the ensuing twelve months, the just 
product of their neighbour’s flocks to flow into 
their own milk-pans ; thereby not only doubling 
their own supply, but by the same act disabling 
a competitor. To effect this, the women must 
go before dawn, and entirely uncovered, to milk 


the herds and flocks of the neighbour they hope 
to defraud. The farmers greatly dread this ‘ un- 
christian charm,’ and as a guard against it, smear 
their fences with animal manure. 

In Servian towns, lamb is the usual roast for 
P Euster Sunday ; but in the country, most of the 
peasants do not taste lamb’s meat until St 
George’s Day. 

in some Servian districts, every master of a 
household drives a lamb to church on this day, 
the lambs lying closely around the edifice" while 
the men attend the service. A wax taper is 
lighted and fastened to the forehead of each lamb. 
At the conclusion of the service the officiating 
priest comes into the midst of the Hock and 
recites a prayer for the prosperity of the pastoral 
pursuits of his parishioners. The lambs are then 
led home, killed, and roasted, their skins going 
as a perquisite to the priest. 

The Serbs are addicted to sleep in the after- 
noons ; but on St George’s Day the most inveter- 
ate post-matutinal sleepers will manage to keep 
awake until nightfall, lest otherwise they should 
suffer from headaches all the year ! 

The Saturday preceding Pentecost is the chief 
day for remembering the dead. On this day 
the churchyards are filled with congregations. 
The priest hurries through the death registers. 
Mothers who have lost young children will not 
taste any fruit until they have distributed some 
amongst any children or poor people they may 
now meet ; believing, if they do otherwise, that 
their own children in the other world will get 
no fruit there, and complain against the selfish 
parent who has forgotten them. 

Pentecost is yet kept as a festival fully three 
days, although the authorities, and of late years 
even the Church officials, are endeavouring to 
lessen the period. Up to a few years ago, groups 
of fifteen to twenty young women in their best 
garments and covered with flowers, one carrying 
a white and red flag, another armed with a 
sword, passed from house to house dancing and 
singing mythological ballads. They were called 
‘The Queens ’ (Kralyize). But this custom can 
now seldom be seen, even in the most secluded 
hamlets. 

From Easter Day to the following Sunday is 
the season called * Zavetina.’ Every Servian 
village, as a community, selects one of the days 
of this week to keep a peculiar festivity, going in 
procession with crosses and holy pictures through 
their cornfields and meadows, and resting before 
certain trees to hear prayers. These trees, growing 
in different portions of the village lands, are 
through a series of years visited on the same day 
in the same way. While the priests intone the 
prayers, all kneel, a posture the Servian peasant 
does not assume even in church more than twice 
or thrice in a year. After prayers, the parish 
priest and the mayor of the community renew 
with knives the cross which has been cut in the 
bark of each tree thus annually for many years. 
The procession moves from tree to tree, occasion- 
ally shouting loudly, ‘Oh Lord, have mercy on 
us !* Sick persons, and especially sick children, 
are frequently laid on the ground, that the cross- 
bearers may pass over them ; the peasant-women 
believing that such act, if it does not cure, will 
certainly improve the condition of the patients. 
Haying made the round of the village lands, the 
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procession leaves the sacred pictures and crosses 
m the parish church. The household chiefs then 
dine together, under the presidency of the parish 

E riest : the ‘ Kollivo * (baked and boiled and 
oneyed wheat) is served, and the Slava-cakes cut 
and broken in the orthodox ‘ Slava ’ methods, as 
this day is considered the village 4 Slava. 1 

It is usual for Servian peasants, whenever they 
dine together, to forecast the future by the 
shoulder-bone of the roasted sheep or pig. The 
flat part of the bone is held to predict peace or 
war : if clear and white, peace ; if rather dark, 
war. Near the upper end of the bone are some 
small holes, which are respectively called ‘ cradles 3 
and ‘graves and these, in various ways, are held 
to foreshow joy to some households and grief to 
others. 

On the 15th of June, in some district.*, all 
dresses and clothes are spread abroad, ‘that the 
sun may see them.’ On the eve of this day, the 
people generally gather a small red flower, steep 
it all night in holy-water, and use the water next 
morning as an eyewash ‘to strengthen the sight. 5 

‘St John’s Day’ (June 24th) is a grand anni- 
versary for the Servian peasants ; so august, that 
they say the sun arrests himself this day three 
times, out of fear and respect for the great saint. 
St John is peculiarly the patron of the shepherds, 
who, on Midsummer Eve, carry burning objects, 
made from the twigs and bark of a certain tree, 
thrice around their cattle-sheds and sheepfolds ; 
then build large bonfires, and spend most of the 
night singing, springing now and again across 
the fires, and throwing aloft lighted branches. 

The women make wreaths of a yellow field- 
flower called the flower of St John, and hang 
them on their houses. Even in Belgrade, the 
metropolis, can be seen on this day these wreaths 
adorning the fronts of many residences. In each 
wreath is intermixed a head of garlic, to be after- 
wards used in many methods of ‘ charming * away 
throat-swellings and other troublesome ailments. 
The maidens at this time peer in various ways 
into the future ; such as throwing the white of 
freshly-laid eggs, or melted lea* L or wax, into 
shallow dishes of water, and by old, traditional 
rules, interpreting the forms the eggs, lead, or wax 
assume. 

St Peter’s Day (29th of June) is also a shepherds’ 
festival. On the eve of this day, peculiar small 
cheeses are made, one lor every member of the 
family, one for the parish priest, and two for the 
horns of the oldest sheep or cow. 

St Elias’s Day (July 21st) is held in great ven- 
eration, the peasants considering that lightning 
and thunder are under the control of this saint. 
They also say that St Elias and Mary Magdalene 
are brother and sister ; and that Elias every day, 
for months previously, addresses Mary thus : 
‘Tell me, my sister, when my day comes, that I 
may also rejoice.’ Alary always answers him : 
‘ There are yet very many days to come and go 
before thy day arrives !’ She deceives Elias thus 
until his day lias passed over ; because, if he knew 
his real day, he would keep it with such rejoicing 
that his lightnings and thunderings would smash 
the firmament and destroy the world ! 

From the 1st to the 15th of August the village 
women, and most of the men, strictly fast for ‘ the 
honour of the Madonna,’ whose day is kept on 
the 15th with great solemnity, large crowds 


congregating in and around the cloisters and 
churches. • 

Every church and cloister has a fixed, annual 
day — usually the day of the saint to whom the 
building is dedicated — on which is held wliat 
they call the Sabor, or ‘ the gathering.’ Hundreds, 
in some places thousands, gather from far and 
near, many coming very long distances, on the 
evening before this festival, and sleep in fields 
and gardens near the church or monastery. After 
matins, dancing, singing, speaking, and cannon- 
firing continue until nightfall. Much business 
is transacted ; flocks and herds change owners, 
new enterprises are inaugurated, and particularly 
new acquaintances formed to frequently issue 
i in marriages. The ‘ Sabor ’ is also considered 
I a good political school. Public affairs are freely 
discussed, and aspiring politicians utilise these 
■ ‘ gatherings ’ to the utmost. 

| Frequently, near young and joyous dancing 
I groups, may be seen a smaller silent group of men 
with dimmed eyes anti women weeping bitterly, 

I because they have heard for the first time that 
| since their last yearly meeting some valued 
( relative or cherished friend has passed away, 
j Autumnal evenings are dear in the memory of 
every village matron. On these beautiful even- 
1 ings, women of all ages, but still with the younger 
in tlie majority, meet at what they style ‘ Sela,’ 
or ‘sittings,’ where they work together, knitting 
or spinning, with much singing and merriment. 

| On these occasions the ancient crones entrust to 
new generations the household traditions relative 
to human life, and even more to the unseen life. 
Stories about fairies, witches, ghosts, /umpires, 
miracles, find eager listeners ; a weird or blood- 
curdling tale being quickly followed by some 
I sweet sylvan song. These ‘sittings’ a* j held as 
: long as the weather permits. AV lien the cold 
winds and frosts terminate these open-air circles, 
the women of each household look eagerly for- 
ward to their chief winter festival, when the 
Baduyak logs shall blaze and scintillate on the 
Christmas hearths. 

The Saturday prior to the ‘ Metrovdan * (Octo- 
ber 2(ith, old style) is another of the ‘ Souls-days.’ 
The churchyards are again filled with reverent 
villagers, the priests read the death registers and 
intone prayers fur the dead, as on other days set 
apart for these solemn commemorations. 

On St Barbara’s Day (4th of December) a 
unique usage is observed. On the eve of this 
anniversary, u small portion of every species of 
grain is boiled all night in a pot over a wood-fire. 
Early in the morning the surface of the boiled j 
grain is critically examined. {Should the surface 
be uneven, it is thought a good omen ; but if the 
surface be even, with occasional fissures, evil is 
prognosticated. After this investigation, a youth 
of the # family is despatched with the pot and its 
contents to the river, spring, or well whence 
water is obtained for domestic use. He greets 
the water, throws into it three spoonfuls of the 
corn, and cries aloud : ‘ Oh God, give us honey 
and wax from flowers, dew from the heavens, 
grain and fruit from the earth j and of Thy 
mercy grant us health and joy !’ 

On his return home, the children and ‘helpers’ 
of the family sit down around the pot and partake 
of the remaining corn. This custom is called 
* varize.’ 
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The life of the Servian peasant may be crowded 
with superstitions, aud often clouded with shadowy 
fears ; but on the whole it is a joyous one, and 
much less irksome and wearisome than the exist- 
ence of our Anglo-Saxon poor, so often uncertain 
of their to-morrow’s bread. 


THE MONTH: | 

SCIENCE AND AltTH 

In his lecture before the Royal Geographical 
Society, Dr Nansen, in referring to the necessity 
of keeping his crew employed and amused during 
their long sojourn in the Polar regions, described 
a great many ingenious devices by which that 
want could be met. Many of these depended 
upon the electric current, and as the current 
cannot be obtained practically without a dynamo 
and steam-engine to drive it, the question of 
extra-fuel provision comes under consideration. 
Dr Nansen met the difficulty by proposing that 
there should be a windmill on deck, which should 
furnish energy to accumulators, and when wind 
failed, the men could operate a 4 walk-mill,’ which, 
while storing electricity, would serve a further 
useful purpose in giving exercise to the crew. 

Messrs Blake and Franklin, of the Kansas Uni- 
versity, have lately examined a number of Indians 
belonging to various tribes, with a view to find 
out whether colour-blindness was as prevalent 
among savage races as it is among more civilised 
peoples. The Indians examined consisted of 
nearly three hundred males, and about half as 
many females, both full and half bloods, belong- 
ing to the Pawnee, Cheyenne, and Pottawatonic 
tribes. The "’test used was Holmgren’s with 
Berlin wool. Only three cases of colour-blindness 
were detected ; but it was suspected, from the 
hesitation shown in the choice of the coloured 
skeins by some of the half-breeds, that in their 
case the sense of colour may be limited. 

The progress made in alloying aluminium 
with other substances lias (says a contemporary) 
brought this metal rapidly to the foreground. 
There seems little doubt that its future rdle will 
be both important and significant. It is only quite 
lately that the alloy of aluminium with antimony 
has been known. We owe this to the work of 
Roche, who obtained it by melting the latter 
metal in a Perrot’s oven, stirring the melted 
metal with an aluminium rod. In this way the 
temperature being gradually increased, it was 
found that an alloy was formed consisting of 
18*37 per cent, of aluminium and 81*63 of anti- 
mony. Unfortunately, the properties of this 
product showed at once that for industrial 
purposes it was practically of no value ; so 
that further research was required to investigate 
whether, by combining it with still a third metal, 
more satisfactory qualities could be produced. 
The results seem to have been rewarded with 
great success. 

There seems a likelihood that ‘villainous salt- 
petre [ will speedily become a tiling of the past, 
and it is possible that many now living may 
see gunpowder exhibited as a curiosity in our 
museums. The explosive which will probably 
take its place in warfare is known as Cordite, 


which is a compound of nitroglycerine, gun- 
cotton, and mineral jelly. Experiments lately 
carried out at the Government proof-butts at 
Woolwich show that in many respects cordite is 
superior to gunpowder. In one case, a six-inch 
<*piick- firing gun loaded with fourteen pounds of 
cordite was found to give a higher velocity with 
hardly any increase of pressure on the gun than 
when it was loaded with double that weight of 
black gunpowder. A more important point is 
that the new explosive causes no erosion in the 
gun-tube. Cordite has the appearance of long 
pieces of thin black or gray cord, and it is being 
manufactured at the Government Powder-mills 
at Waltham Abbey. Tt is not yet known whether 
it will keep so well as gunpowder. 

Soapstone, or Steatite, which is manufactured 
by the Chinese mb miniature pagodas and other 
ornaments, is found in the neighbourhood of 
Wen-chow, and our consul there has recently given 
an interesting account of the mines and the 
people by whom they are worked. The hills 
containing the mineral are owned by twenty or 
thirty families, who lead a hard life, living in 
straw huts on the hill-sides. The steatite is prin- 
cipally valued according to its colour, after which 
size and shape come next in importance. Purple, 
mottled-rod, hlack, blue, and gray are all valued ; 
but the greatest store is set upon the steatite 
which is perfectly white. The industry finds 
employment for about two thousand persons, 
including both miners and carvers, and a great 
impetus has been given to it since Wen-chow was 
opened up to foreign trade. Steatite is much used 
in the manufacture of gas-burners, for although 
a soft stone, it will withstand heat to a wonderful 
extent. 

In a paper read before the Franklin Institute 
(Philadelphia) on the Causes of Fires, the author, 
Mr C. J. Hexamer, devoted some attention to 
the dangers arising from employing inferior petro- 
leum for lamps, and lie remarked that in order 
to be safe it should have a flash-test of at least 
one hundred and thirty degrees. By non-techni- 
cal listeners this caution would not have been 
readily understood unless the lecturer had given 
directions for testing the oil by flash. As the 
information may be valued by others, we repro- 
duce it. The oil can be readily tested by pouring 
it upon some sand in a vessel which will stand 
heat. A thermometer is placed in the oil, and 
heat is applied to the outer receptacle. At the 
same time, an ignited taper, witli the smallest 
possible flame, is held above the oil, hut is not 
allowed to touch it. The temperature of the oil 
is accurately observed, and if the vapour from it 
flashes before the mercury rises to one hundred 
and thirty degrees, it is unfit for household 
use. 

The 4 Pioneer Mail * of India lately recorded a 
case which seems to indicate that there is some 
foundation for the common belief that if a cobra 
be killed and its remains are left in a bungalow, 
snakes of the same species will be attracted to the 
place. The story goes that about a year ago the 
occupant of a bungalow at Dinapore killed a large 
cobra, which was duly stuffed and set up as a 
trophy. Since this event no fewer than eight 
large cobras have been killed there, one of them 
being found sitting up, with hood extended, look- 
ing at the house, and the others making towards 
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the premises. It is a curious fact that no cobras 
have been seen in other parts of the station. 

At the Marine Biological Laboratory at Ply* 
mouth some experiments have for the last two 
or three years been in progress, the object of 
which has been to determine whether or not 
the dark coloration on the upper side of Hat 
fishes is due to the action of light. In order to 
settle this question, several plaice, turbot, &c., 
were put into tanks covered at the top, but witli 
light reflected from below by means of mirrors. 
Under this treatment it was found that the white 
under-sides of the fish gradually became spotted, 
and that these spots amalgamated until the entire 
under-skin became dark. Photographic records 
have been made of these gradual changes, and 
the pictures are full of interest. 

The ‘Chemical Trades Journal’ gives an inter- 
esting account of the various industrial uses of 
the comparatively new substance kn#vn as Sili- 
cate of Soda, or Waler-glus*. It i.‘ largely used 
in the manufacture of cheap soaps, and can 
be usefully employed in cleansing all 
articles when the action of caustic soda . : too 
energetic, and when ordinary washing soda is not 
strong enough. As a case in point, the greasy 
cotton waste used bv Continental railway com- 
panies is recovered by its aid a dozen times ; 
while formerly, when caustic soda was employed, 
it could only lie renewed two or three times. 
Silicate is also a substitute for caustic soda in the 
bleaching of jute, and hemp waste for paper-mak- 
ing, and is used for waterproofing paper. It is 
a fixing agent for alumina and other mordants 
in cotton ; it will render textile fabrics incom- 
bustible ; it enters largely into the manufacture 
of artificial stones, of enamels, and paints ; it is 
employed for rendering timber fireproof, and 
walls waterproof, and lias many other applica- 
tions in various arts and manufactures. 


With great confidence he commended this agent 
to taxidermists, and said that during the past 
three years he had preserved no fewer than three 
hundred skins with it, and had found that it was 
efficacious even on such large skins as those of 
swans and geese. He also spoke of its value as 
a fish-preserver. 

The recent terrible collision of two war-ships, 
by which so many valuable lives were lost, has 
naturally called attention to appliances l>v which 
life may be saved under similar circumstances. 
Mr Adey, of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, has invented what lie calls a ‘Combined 
Ship’s Buoy.* This apparatus consists of a hollow 
copper shell constructed with water-tight com- 
partments, which is practically unsinkable. It 
is designed to be carried on a steamer's bridge, 
and is connected by a stout wire-cable to a 
revolving drum beneath the ship’s deck. In case 
of the vessel foundering, the buoy would imme- 
diately become detached from its supports, and 
would when it touched the water automatically 
discharge rockets and blue-lights, while at the 
same time it would sound a bell and throw out 
cork -supported life-lines. Even if all these meas- 
ures tailed to save life the buoy would indicate 
the exact position of the wreck, and would there- 
fore make salvage operation ^ possible. The in- 
ventor will supply all particulars if he be 
addressed at 12 Clare Street, Bristol. 

The art of refrigeration and carriage of dead- 
meat has now arrived at such perfection that the 
best brands of New Zealand mutton can hardly 
be distinguished even by experts from the finest 
Southdown. It is therefore not uncommon for 
the foreign meat to be sold as British, to the 
great profit of the trader and to the prejrlice of 
the buyer. A Committee of the House f Lords 
was recently appointed to consider the question 
whether it would not be to the interest of honest 


Lieutenant II. It. Kayee. recently crossed the 
English Channel in a boat only eight and a half 
feet long, with a beam of tliirty-two inches, and 
with a total weight of only thirty-five pounds. 
The little vessel was covered with canvas, which 
fitted tightly round the body of its adventurous 
occupant, but left bis arms at liberty to work his 
paddles, bis progress being further helped by a 
couple of small sails. The boat is apparently on 
the Berth on principle — that is to say, it is inflated 
with air, is collapsible when not in actual use, 
and is regarded as being unsinkable. The boat 
in question made its journey from Dover to 
Boulogne in fourteen hours. 

All machinery in which cog-wlicels are em- 
ployed must necessarily be rather noisy, and great 
ingenuity has been expended in reducing the 
noise as much as possible. A new departure has 
been made by an Austrian firm by the introduc- 
tion of toothed wheels made of pressed raw hides, 
which are designed to work in conjunction with 
wheels of cast-iron, steel, or other metals. The 
new wheels are said to be strong enough for the 
purpose, to require no lubricating, and to reduce 
vibration materially. 

At the Conference recently convened by the 
Museums’ Association at the Zoological Society’s 
rooms, London, several papers of interest were 
read and discussed. Among these was one by 
Mr R. Newstead of Chester, ‘On the Use of 
Boracic Acid as a Preservative for Bird -skins.’ 


traders and their customers that foreign meat 
should be marked, and it was quickly found that 
the chief obstacle to the proposal was an effective 
method of making the mark without spoiling the 
meat. The problem seems to have been solved 
by branding the meat by means of a platinum 
wire brought to a white-heat by electricity. 

According to Professor Uffelman of Rostock, 
cholera bacilli can be easily conveyed from place 
to place by the postman. After infecting an 
ordinary letter with the bacilli, he put it into 
a postbag, and found, after twenty-four hours, 
that the organisms wore still living. Oil post- 
cards they remained in an active state twenty 
hours after infection ; but they died rapidly on 
coins. Flies also he found were most effective 
carriers of cholera bacilli, an infected insect 
causing a piece of beef upon which it alighted to 
swarm with living organisms. The lesson to be 
learned from tlie>e experiments is that of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness. At the same time it stands to 
reason that unless there was some natural anti- 
dote to this wholesale dissemination of deadly 
organisms, human life on this earth must have 
long ago ceased to be. 

It has been suggested that, instead of taking 
so much pains to stamp out cholera by quar- 
antine restrictions, the evil should be dealt 
with at its point of origin. This is believed to 
cover a region of about eight thousand square 
miles at the mouth of the river Ganges, and to 
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be caused by the amount of animal and vege- ! 
table putrid matter which is allowed to collect ! 
in the water there. The sacred Ganges has j 
for years untold been used as a cemetery, and 
the custom would possibly be difficult to eradi- | 
cate ; but the natives might be compelled to 
cremate their dead before consigning the remains 
to the river. It is doubtful, however, whether ! 
a disease which has travelled so far from its 
country of origin can be thus eradicated. The 
idea savours somewhat of the still prevalent 
notion that the best remedy against risk from 
dog-bite is to kill the animal which caused the 
injury. 

Japan, says the c Revue Geographique,’ is especi- 
ally rich in ''mineral springs of a therapeutic value, 
ani the people are fully alive to the benefits of 
taking advantage of these natural remedies for 
various ailments. These mineral waters may be 
divided into four classes — sulphur, saline, alka- 
line, and ferruginous, hi many cases the Japanese 
employ the water in the form of a douche, and 
will place themselves under cascades for the pur- 
pose. One spring which is highly valued emerges 
from the ground perfectly clear and limpid, 
almost tasteless ; yet it is strongly impregnated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, and soon becomes 
clouded and deposits sulphur. These waters are 
beneficial in cases of muscular and chronic rheu- 
matism, and for certain skin diseases. Hot 
springs also abound in Japan, as might he 
expected in a country in which volcanic energy 
is so constantly active. 

One of the most interesting relics of Old 
London is St John’s Gate, Olerkenwell, which, 
because it does not happen to lie in one of the 
main arteries of the big city, is not so well 
known, even to Londoners, as it should he. It 
is the only remaining portion of the important 
Priory of St John, which dates from the four- 
teenth century. The old gateway has a literary 
interest attached to it, for in the room above the 
archway Dr Johnson worked for Cave the printer 
for a small weekly stipend ; and the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,* which to this day bears a 
picture of the archway on its cover, was first 
printed here. The archway had latterly become 
much defaced and weather-worn, hut it lias 
recently been restored as a memorial to the late 
Duke of Clarence, who was first Sub-prior of the 
Order of St John. The Order as now revived 
embraces the St John Ambulance Association, 
and is busy in other good works. 

A demonstration was lately given of a new 
electro-cyanide process for separating gold from 
difficult ores — that is, ores associated with sul- 
phur, iron oxide, antimony, zinc, &c. Hitherto, 
the presence of these undesirable substances has 
caused the mercury used for amalgamation to be- 
come dirtv, or sluggish, and incapable of seizing 
the particles of gold brought into contact with it. 
In the present process, an apparatus is employed 
by whicn all difficulties seem to be surmounted by 
combined chemical and electrical action. It is the 
invention of Mr J. B. Hannay, who has devoted 
many years to its , elaboration. By this appli- 
ance the precious metal is extracted from the 
ore without any preliminary treatment other 
than crushing. The chemicals employed are used 
over and over again, and the gold and silver are 
obtained from the amalgam at once in the 


metallic shite. Any workable quantity of ore 
may, it is said, be treated in one vessel and at 
pne operation, and the gold obtained from it the 
same day. The demonstration was given by 
the Universal Gold Extraction Syndicate of 73 
fiasinghall Street, London. 

Any one who has watched the operation of 
coaling a vessel — say a Channel steamer — with its 
files of men, each black as the burden which lie 
carries, must have been struck with the waste 
of labour and the unnecessary dirt that the work 
seems to entail. In an age when so many much 
more difficult processes are carried out by ma- 
chinery, the method seems ridiculous and clumsy. 
Mr M. J. Paul lias invented a system of coaling 
by which time is saved, dirt is prevented, and a 
great economy of labour secured. The coal is 
conveyed from vessel to vessel on the dredger 
principle, the conveyer of the material consisting 
of an endless steel elmin, to which is attached a 
number of bucket-shaped steel plates. This con- 
veyer can be altered so as to suit the height of 
the ship which is being coaled, and it dips into 
a barge of special design by which the coal is 
brought within constant reach of the travelling 
buckets. A demonstration of the working of this 
new system was recently given at Rotlierliithe 
before an assembly which included representa- 
tives of the Admiralty and of several steamship 
companies. On tin’s occasion, one hundred ana 
twenty tons of coal wore embarked in seventy- 
five minutes, the ordinary rate of bunkering coal 
by manual labour being about eighty tons per 
day. 

The results of scientific observations made 
during the Antarctic expedition which recently 
returned to Dundee arc said to be of an important 
character, but there is much as yet to be done 
in collating and arranging the notes made. We 
are informed by the ‘Dundee Advertiser,* which 
lias published singularly comprehensive articles 
concerning the expedition, that Dr Donald, who 
acted as surgeon on board the ‘ Active,* had col- 
lected a large number of birds, mosses, and eggs 
indigenous to the Antarctic regions. Seven dis- 
tinct varieties of penguins were observed, and 
specimens of four of these have been brought 
home. The other birds are very interesting to 
the naturalist, and are said to include at least 
one entirely new species. Skeletons of the dif- 
ferent classes of seals have been preserved, and 
will probably be sent to the principal museums. 

A CHAT ABOUT WHALES. 

Steam and the screw-propeller have lessened the 
whaler's clangers; but ‘the fish* are apparently 
more shy than in the good old days, and certainly 
more scarce. Whales were frequently killed 
before they had reached maturity, and this indis- 
criminate destruction of old and young left un- 
stocked grounds. Hence some of our whalers 
have again attempted to woo fickle fortune in 
the lone Southern Ocean. This is not a new 
departure, for many years ago Messrs Enderby 
established a whaling colony at the Auckland 
Islands, about one hundred and eighty miles south 
of New Zealand. Her Majesty's ship ‘ Havannah,* 
with a dozen other vessels, took live-stock and 
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supplies thither from England and elsewhere ; 
and several schooners from Australia put in an 
appearance with various kinds of goods for sale 
to the workmen congregated at this out-of-the- 
way place. Everything was taken into consider- , 
ation save the weather, which proved most 
inclement ; and the venture failed utterly. In 
December 1842, Ross saw many huge whales 
near Darwin Islet, six hundred miles from the 
Falklands. They were so tame that the ship 
almost touched them before they would move. 

Excessive estimates of a whale’s bulk are met 
with occasionally ; one measuring a hundred and 
fifty feet in length probably belonged to pre- 
historic times. Milton’s words are apposite in 
this connection : 

There leviathan, 

Hugest of living creatures, on the deep, 

Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims. 

Captain David Gray of Peterhead, a mighty 
hunter of whales, seems to favour the more 
moderate view, that the average size of a full- 
grown Greenland whale does not exceed sixty 
feet. Whales, if unmolested, attain to a ripe 
old age ; and may, for aught that is known to 
the contrary, become crabbed centenarians. In 
1800 the crew of an American whaler, the 
‘Beluga,’ are said to have killed a large whale in 
Behring Sea, in which was discovered a harpoon 
bearing the name of another whuleship, the 
c Moctezuma,’ of sixty years previously; thus 
proving that the whale had carried the iron 
with it during the threescore years. Captain 
David Gray once killed a very large female 
whale having a harpoon embedded in her 
blubber, which had been in position for thirty 
years, as evidenced by the date it bore. 

A detailed description of these curious cetaceans 
would occupy more space than is at our disposal ; 
but a few eventful experiences with scattered 
members of the family at various times will not 
be without interest. Sindbad the Sailor is re- 
sponsible for a whale-story which, if not true, has 
at least the merit of being well told. Reclining 
motionless upon the sea-surface, this denizen of 
the deep was mistaken for an islet. Its grass- 
covered back resembled a verdant meadow, and 
the hardy toilers landed thereon to stretch their 
weary limbs after the manner of pious .Eneas and 
his followers. (Suddenly the slumbering cetacean 
sank beneath their feet, and great was the amaze- 
ment thereat 

More reliable instances of whales confounded 
with rocks are not far to seek. Admiral Sir F. 
Beaufort ran his smart frigate into the River 
Plate in 1807 with studding-sails set below and 
aloft. An uncharted rock was reported right 
ahead ; hut sure of his position, no alteration was 
made in the course steered. Barnacles, breakers, 
and long weeds, were soon plainly observable ; yet, 
when the ship’s sails flapped with a loud noise, 
this supposititious rock disappeared. It was but 
a whale having his post-prandial forty winks. 
Weddell in his voyage towards the South Pole in 
1822 mistook the swollen carcase of a dead whale 
for a half-tide rock. 

It is said that the crew of an American schooner, 
the ‘C. H. White,’ had an exciting adventure not 


long since on the Oregon coast. All hands save 
cook and captain wtsre away in small boats 
[halibut-fishing, when a large school of whales 
passed their ocean home. One of these unwel- 
come visitors collided with and broke the cable 
that held the schooner to her anchor. Becoming 
entangled therewith, he towed the helpless vessel 
in divers directions for six hours. Eventually, 
he succeeded in effecting his escape, and dived 
deeply out of sight. Something similar happened 
still more recently to a whale of an inquiring 
turn of mind. A Brazilian submarine telegraph 
cable was found to work badly about seventy 
miles from the land ; and upon being hauled 
to the surface for repairs, the dead body of a 
large whale was discovered caught by the cable, 
which was twisted into most complicated knots. 

The immense jawbones of a whale have not 
only served to stop a clunk after decay, blit also 
to form the gateway of a ru.-tic garden when in 
good condition. The Emperor William of Ger- 
many has ordained that the bones of whales 
killed during his whaling expedition last summer 
shall be made into furniture for his boat-house 
at Potsdam. A German lady is to paint a descrip- 
tion of the incidents of the chase upon the 
shoulder-bones of the slaughtered cetaceans, so 
that they may ornament the interior of the boat- 
house together with the numerous photographs 
taken during the expedition. 

In January 1856 the sailing-ship ‘Fusilier’ 
was in 25 degrees north, 48 degrees west, about 
ten o’clock one morning, when her commander, 
Captain Carmichael, was surprised by a rumbling 
noise like that of an earthquake. The ship 
trembled throughout her whole length, causing 
the alarmed watch below to seek saretv 0 " deck 
without delay. This shock was repeated m fewer 
than a dozen times, at intervals of \wo minutes’ 
duration. Soon two enormous whales appeared 
from beneath the ship, swam lazily about, blew 
several times, then went back to their retreat, 
and repeated Hie performance. It is probable 
that they found unalloyed satisfaction in rubbing 
themselves on the shells which adhered in clusters 
to the iron bottom of the 4 Fusilier. 1 

In February 1875, the sailing-vessel ‘ Albertine,’ 
Captain Owen, struck something considerably 
harder than water one foggy night while travel- 
ling five knots an hour in 42 degrees south, 75 
degrees east. The officer in charge of the watch, 
somewhat scared, observed a line of foam on the 
port bow, and was about to alter her course, 
imagining that she had touched on an unknown 
shoal. Thereupon, a whale thrashed the water 
with his flail-like tail, snorted loudly, and sped 
swiftly to windward. He had doubtless been 
sleeping peacefully until aroused with scant 
ceremony by the vessel’s advancing stem, and 
then stood not on the order of his going. 

The iron barque 4 Elissa,’ in 1887, while crossing 
the South Indian Ocean, rail right into a whale. 
She escaped injury ; but the whale fared badly, 
as it was afterwards seen floundering about astern 
in a dazed condition. An infuriated cetacean 
attacked the whalesliip ‘Essex’ with fell intent* 
smashing in her bows, and causing her to founder. 
The crew took to their boats ; but only a few 
enfeebled survivors reached the nearest land, 
after an awful experience of many leaden-footed 
hours. Strange to relate, another * Essex * was seri- 
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ously damaged by a vicious whale near Zanzibar 
in 1887. 

The steamship ‘ Petersburg,* of the Russian 
volunteer fleet, nad a unique experience near' 
Minicoy, in the South Indian Ocean. A sharp 
shock was felt by all on board, and she stopped, 
as though gripped in a vice. The sea was found 
to be coloured with the lifeblood of two huge 
whales, which lay floating in their last agony. 
One was cut through by the steamer’s sharp stem, 
and the other killed by repeated blows of the 
screw-propeller. 

The German steamship ‘ Waesland,* bound from 
Antwerp to New York, ran into and killed a 
sleeping whale. A smaller steamer, the ‘ Kelloc/ 
collided with a whale near Seaham Harbour, 
and wounded it badly. The celebrated yacht 
‘Genesta* narrowly avoided collision with a dead 
cetacean during the Jubilee race round our 
islands. In 1889 a Shields steamship, the ‘ James 
Turpie,* nearly cut a whale in two one starlight 
night. The schooner ‘0. M. Marrett ’ was almost 
wrecked by passing whales in the North Atlantic. 
Many of the school struck her repeatedly with 
such violence that her whole hull shook, and 
articles in the officers’ rooms were thrown to the 
floor. 

In 1890 a small sailing-vessel, the ‘Ocean 
Spray,’ bound from Galveston to England, struck 
a sleeping whale, .and received damage. On the 
morning of the 17th July, a whale fifty feet long 
made his appearance close alongside the steam- 
ship ‘Port Adelaide,’ Captain C. M. Hepworth, 
R.N.R., in 12 degrees south, 75 degrees east. He 
followed the vessel for four days, never more 
than seventy yards away, and generally close 
astern, much to the edification of numerous pas- 
sengers. lie threw up the sponge in 41 degrees 
south, 97 degrees cast, after travelling nine hun- 
dred and eighty statute miles, certainly with- 
out resting, and apparently fasting. In November 
the ship ‘Earnock/ Captain Parson, was under 
sail in 29 degrees south, 21 degrees west, when 
a large whale laslied the sea into foam with his 
tail, so near the ship that the chief officer, who 
happened to be below forward, came quickly on 
deck to see wliat had happened. He actually felt ! 
the impact of tlic water against her bows. I 

In June 1891, .while Her Majesty’s ship 1 Im- ! 
mortality’ was steaming from Arosa Bay to Gib- I 
raltar at the rate of twelve knots an 110111*, she j 
stopped short, as though a submerged danger had j 
been located. It was presently found that she 1 
had cut deeply into a whale, and it became 
necessary to go astern in order to get rid of the 
encumbrance. Four months later, the Anchor 
line steamship ‘Ethiopia’ collided with a whale 
when about eight hundred miles from New York. 
One hour before noon, Captain Wilson and 
Second-officer Fife were on the bridge, and 
noticed this whale rise to the surface only a few 
feet ahead of the swiftly-moving steamship 
directly in her path. The ‘Ethiopia,’ steaming 
sixteen knots an hour, crushed into the cetacean, 
and. the suddenness of tlic shock almost caused a 
panic among her passengers. She seemed to cut 
him completely in two, and a crimson wuke was 
left as far as the eye could distinguish astern. 
In December the barque ‘Rokeby Hall,’ near 
Valparaiso, 33 degrees south, 73 degrees west, was 
gliding gaily along towards her port before a fair 


wind, with smooth water beneath and a bright 
sun overhead. A whale about sixty feet long, 
moving in a direction at right angles to the 
barnue"s track, struck her just amidships. The 
‘Rokeby Hall* escaped unhurt, although the 
blow was dealt directly on the water-line with an 
awful momentum ; but the whale was last seen 
apparently lifeless, and the water in the vicinity 
was red with blood. This collision may have 
been purely accidental, and perchance due to the 
unfortunate whale’s defective vision. 

I11 June 1892 the Ctinard liner ‘Aurania/ 
Captain H. Walker, passed so close to a large 
whale in 48 degrees north, 31 degrees west, that 
her stem only cleared it by a very short distance. 
Ih September the White Star liner ‘Germanic/ 
Captain Cameron, when in 47 degrees north, 4(5 
degrees west, cut a whale down as it lay in a deep 
sleep upon the sea-surfacc. 

Man has been tlie relentless foe of these 
harmless but marketable creatures from very 
early days. The fearless Biscayan put forth 
against them in nutshell navies ; larger vessels 
followed them still farther into the icy fastnesses 
adjacent to the North Pole ; and steam -whalers 
have penetrated where not many years since Arctic 
discovery-ships found it diflicult to reach. Propa- 
gation of the whale species was ruthlessly deemed 
unwortli}' of consideration by competing whalers, 
and unless the whale’s shyness had increased, 
causing him to retreat into less accessible waters, 
it is not improbable that lie would have become 
as extinct as the dodo. A close- time for whales 
might have some effect in counteracting the fierce 
greed for gold regardless of the future. 


A SUMMER NIGHT IN MAN IK A. 

Likk one of that all tender Sisterhood, . 

Who seem as angels in the fainting sight 
Of wounded warriors, who have bravely stood 
The charge of foemcn, in the day-gone fight; 

So with her star-lit cross, refreshing Night 
In mantle gray steals forth, as if she would 
Exhausted Nature recreate, with dreams 
Of cloudy skies, cool winds, and running streams; 
While spreads attendant Moon her silver light 
Soft o’er the weary camp, that still and white 
Now sleeps, secure, behind a guard of trees, 

Kept ever wakeful by the whispering breeze, 

Lest aught should find them in unwatchful mood, 
Pass through their lines, ami break the solitude. 

CiiAuiiKS Murray. 
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TIIE ORANGE RIVER. 

By 11. A. Bhyden. 

It is a striking fact that although the Orange 
River has been known to the Cape Colonists for 
a longer period than almost any other river in 
South Africa, at the present time almost as little 
information can be gathered about it as in the 
early years of this century. There are, naturally, 
some reasons to be adduced for this strange 
neglect ; but, considering the wonderful advances 
of discovery in all parts of South Africa in recent 
years, the impulse of the diamond-mining in- 
dustry lying almost adjacent to the great stream, 
and the undoubted metalliferous wealth of the 
mountains along its course, the continued isola- 
tion of the Orange River is remarkable. 

Here is a principal South African river, rising 
in the rugged peaks of the Quathlainba, Basuto- 
land, (lowing for twelve hundred miles before it 
reaches the South A thin tic, and receiving upon 
its passage the waters of the Vaal, the Caledon, 
the Nosop, Great Fish, Sea-cow, and other 
systems. And yet — except to cross it by railway 
or pontoon on his feverish rush to Kimberley, 
Johannesburg, or the far interior — no colonist or 
traveller now ever sets eyes on, or troubles bis 
mind about this the most important stream of the 
Cape. At this day all that we know about this 
great system — the ancient Gariep of the Hotten- 
tots, the Vigita Magna of Old World carto- 
graphers, the Groote (great) Rivier of the frontier 
Boers — is to be gleaned from some scant pages in 
the Travels of Campbell (1813), Thompson (1824), 
Alexander (1836), and Moflat the missionary, 
whose interesting Travels were published in the 
forties. Thompson and MofTat are the only two 
travellers who have made their way for any con- 
siderable distance along the river-banks below 
the Great Falls. A few years back, Mr Farini, 
in his book ‘ Through the Kalahari Desert,* added 
considerably to our knowledge of these wonderful 
yet little-known Falls themselves. Le Vaillant, 
the French naturalist, in his journeys (circa 1784) 


asserts that lie crossed the Orange about that 
period for the purpose of hunting giraffes in 
Namaqualand ; but an old Boer lady, who sur- 
vived far into the present century, always stoutly 
affirmed that the c klein Francbsman * never did 
pass the river ; and the accounts of this volatile 
and amusing traveller have in other respects 
always to be taken with a considerable pinch of 
salt. 

Throughout the last century, the Dutch, moving 
from their base round about Cape Town, slowly, 
as is their wont, and slowly, too, for the reason 
that they had to conquer savage animals, parched 
deserts, difficult mountain ranges, and occasionally 
hostile tribes, spread themselves over the present 
Cape Colony, and settled sparsely in remote 
districts. The more restless and adventurous 
among them, the elephant-hunters, unconsciously 
pioneered the way. And at last, somewhere 
between 1760 and 1770, one or two of these rude 
hunters of the wilderness, penetrating with in- 
credible toil beyond their fellows, came suddenly 
upon a mighty river flowing rapidly over a broad 
bed towards the ocean. This ‘ Groote Rivier,* as 
they incontinently dubbed it, seemed to the 
wanderers to lie in a terrestrial paradise. Dense 
groves of giraffe-acacia, the thorny mimosa, 
willows, and the bastard ebony, adorned the 
banks ; game was plentiful, and upon every hand 
water-fowl, guinea-fowl, and francolins were to 
be seen in inconceivable plenty. Upon the 
northern banks wandered, free and unconcerned, 
a stupendous quadruped utterly new to the wan- 
derers— the tall giraffe, a creature then unknown 
to modern Europe — concerning which the amazed 
hunters took down-country with them the most 
marvellous accounts. Fired by this news, Colonel 
Gordon, an energetic Scotch officer in the service 
of the Batavian Government at the Cape, hurried 
to the north ; and in 1770 himself at lehgth 
setting eyes upon the Great River, named it the 
Orange, in honour of the hereditary Stadtholder 
of the Dutch Republic. 

One can well imagine the keen pleasure and 
excitement with which these early Dutch hunters 
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— big, hardy men, clad in the skins of game, and 
armed with the immensely long flint-lock guns 
(‘ roers,’ they called them) of those days — after> 
struggling for weeks and months through a 
country riverless and almost waterless for the 
most part, first hailed the vision of this noble 
stream. And with what delight they must have 
noticed the troops of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
giraffes, and other great game wandering as they 
had wandered for ages amid the thickets, the 
schools of hippopotami — sea-cows, the Boers mis- 
call them — wallowing in the Hood, the wealth of 
water and of grasses for their overwrought oxen 
and horses, and the prodigal display of llowers 
and flowering shrubs springing everywhere about 
them ! 

The Orange River drains an area of four 
hundred thousand square miles, some portions 
of it highly mountainous, as in its earlier course ; 
others, as the deserts of the Kalahari to the 
north, and Great Bushmanland to the south, flat, 
or only slightly undulating. It is of course best 
known in the region near the junction of the 
Yaal River, where the busy diamond-seekers have 
for miles exploited its bed and banks. Perhaps 
it may be seen at its fairest in the neighbourhood 
of Aliwal North, in the more settled regions of 
Cape Colony, far though that village is from the 
river-mouth. In time of drought, the river in 
many places is shallow, and shows an inconsider- 
able volume of water; this may be especially 
noticed as one crosses the railway bridge on 
one’s way to Kimberley. And although here and 
there, even. in the dry season, fine deep reaches 
are to be met with, it must be confessed that as 
a whole the river is not, nor ever can be, a 
navigable one. In time of flood, when its volume 
is enhanced by the storm-waters of the Quath- 
lainba, Stormbergen, Nieuwveld, and Roggcveld 
ranges, and the immense floods of the Yaal, 
Caledon, and other systems, the river rushes 
downwards to the sea in one mighty, roaring, 
yellow torrent,' sometimes half a mile in width, 
and, crashing with inconceivable fury over the 
great falls of Augrabies, seeks an outlet towards 
ocean. And yet, strange to say, with all this 
effort, all this fury, its mouth will be found to 
be hopelessly barred by a miserable sandbank, 
which effectually forbids all attempts to clear an 
exit, except for a few days at a time, when the 
angry torrent raves its way through the sand 
and issues sheer out to sea. 

From this sandbank upwards there is a stretcli 
of water some thirty miles in extent, which is 
navigable for small boats. Between the Great 
Falls and this point run for an immense distance 
the so-called Gariepine Walls, enormous masses 
of rugged and almost inaccessible mountains, 
which frown above the river-course, and in many 
places completely hem it in, so that no man shall 
find^ his way down to the water. All around lies 
an inhospitable and waterless desert, so that the 
traveller braving the dangers of this region, 


although he knows that water in plenty lies 
near at hand, is in danger of dying of thirst 
from sheer inability to make a way to the 
stream beneath him. This wild and precipitous 
region of the Gariepine Walls is practically as 
unexplored and unknown as it was at the 
beginning of the century, or indeed a thou- 
sand years ago. Except the little mission 
station of Pella on the southern bank, and 
the village of Upington, in the new district of 
Gordonia— part of British Bechuanaland — a little 
above tlie Great Falls, upon the northern bank, 
there are absolutely no settlements or villages 
upon the lower course of the Orange. The 
district of Gordonia has much improved of 
late years ; and, thanks to an excellent system of 
irrigation, a fine rattle * veldt, * and an energetic 
little community, shows symptoms of considerable 
advance. The only other inhabitants of the 
lower Orange are a few Korannas — a branch of 
the Hottentot family — Hottentots, and Bushmen, 
who wander hither and thither and pick up a 
precarious subsistence. 

The larger game has now mostly disappeared 
from the Orange River. A few hippopotami are 
still found here and there below the falls ; a 
few koodoos and hartebecsts yet linger ; small 
antelopes are plentiful; leopards and baboons 
abound in the mountains. Everywhere, save for 
the smaller mammals, reptiles, and an abundance 
of feathered life, is silence and desert solitude. 
And yet it is difficult to say why this should be 
so. Tt has been proved that much of the moun- 
tain region about the lower Orange is highly 
metalliferous. Iron ores, hematite, copper, croei- 
dolite, an asbestiforrn mineral of considerable 
commercial value, argentiferous lead, and even 
gold, have all been found here. Copper is par- 
ticularly abundant. Only thirty or forty miles 
south, the well-known Cape copper mines have 
for years turned out prodigious quantities of 
high-grade ore. Very beautiful garnets— red 
and green — agates, quartz crystals, bloodstone, 
amethysts, jaspers, and chalcedony, are found 
in the Orange or along its course. Psemlo- 
crocidolite, a very handsome fibrous quartz, 
largely used for jewellery, is often abundant. 
Diamonds have been found at least as far down 
the river as Prieska, probably much below. 
And it seems highly probable that the beautiful 
gravels of the Orange must contain quantities of 
diamonds washed from the diamondiferous por- 
tions of the Vaal, if indeed the Orange be not 
itself a diamond-bearing river. 

Why the Cape Colonists have not better 
explored their greatest river no one quite knows ; 
probably a sparse population and the attractions 
of Kimberley and Johannesburg may account for 
the isolation and neglect of this singularly interest- 
ing region. The country is difficult of access, and 
toilsome in its exploration, but not insurmount- 
ably so. British folk have never yet been 
deterred by such obstacles. And if a small and 
well-equipped expedition, including in its num- 
bers good native guides and an experienced 
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mining engineer, were to essay the exploitation 
of the lower Orange, it is pretty certain that its 
labours would be rewarded by some very remark- 
able mineral discoveries. 
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By the Author of ‘Laddie,’ ‘Tip Cat/ ‘ Lil,’ Ac. 

CHAPTER III. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at i>lay ; 

0 well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay. 

Tennyson. 

I cannot help wishing, as I begin this chapter, 
that it were the adventures of Nigel, Dennis, and 
Will that I had to chronicle, and of Kitty, too, 
for she had her adventures as well as the boys, 
and went shrimping, pot-hauling, trawling, clitf- 
climbing, bathing, swimming, mushroom-gather- 
ing, and all the rest of it, with the best of them. 
She learned to pull an oar with her little brown 
hands ; she could help to haul in a net or furl a 
sail ; she was the priue and pet of all the fisher- 
men. I have seen a sketch of her sitting on the 
end of a boat pulled up on the beach, with the 

E eaked, red fisherman’s cap she wore perched on 
cr rough, curly, brown hair ; and her short serge 
petticoat showing her little, bare, brown feet and 
ankles dangling ; while below sat a group of the 
men mending their nets and baiting their lob- 
ster pots, and, no doubt, telling long yarns to 
amuse little Miss, with as much of the rough lan- 
guage as they could smother or swallow left out on 
her account. She would go lobster-catching with 
Lot Leach, rowing round from one large cork to 
another of the twenty set out dancing on the 
green water ; and draw up the round net attached 
to each, with sometimes a shining lobster in his 
black coat of mail a captive therein. 

There was a sort of fascination to Kitty in old 
Lot’s company, and, as long as she was with him. 
Sage felt no anxiety as to her safety, which was 
not the case at first, when the children were out 
with some of the other men. On one occasion 
they were out with Ben Caster in his boat, and 
the wind changed so that the trawler could not 
get in till midnight, and Sage watched and 
watched on the beach, straining her eyes through 
the darkness, and feeling almost a hatred of the 
sea, that came up so gently to her feet, and then 
ran back, drawing the little pebbles with a coax- 
ing deprecating sound, as if it were only a harm- 
less, playful creature, incapable of swallowing up 
great ships and drowning strong men. 

She was anxious, too, when the four had gone 
out under Oottam the coastguard man to see. a 
smugglers’ cave half-way down the cliff, which 
was to be reached by a somewhat break-neck 
scrambling path. 

‘Never you fear, Missy ; I’ll look arter ’em 
right enough. Taint nothing to be onaisy over, 
as long as folks keeps steady and minds what 
they ’re after.* 

But Sage came across Mrs Rockett directly 
they were gone, who, without the least intending 
to frighten her, gave her such a succession, of 
blood-curdling accounts of accidents ‘on them 


’orrid cliffs as lef me a widder, and my poor little 
ones orphings, and likn with the silver watch his 
father give him in his pocket, and stopped at 
twenty minutes to eleven, as must have been the 
very time as he walked right over the edge ; 
though it might have been ten minutes or so 
earlier, as it always were a watch as gained, and 
does now, as you can see it hung up over my 
shelf with a dint in its case where it got a knock 
when he fell; and Tom, my eldest boy, should 
’a had it in memory like of his poor father ; 
only his master give him one with his name and 
a inscription on it, after that lire at the works 
as I ’ve told you of, ain’t I V 

‘ I suppose Mr Cottain is very careful, isn’t he 
Sage asked. 

Mrs Rockett shook her head dubiously. ‘ He ’s 
the first of his family, then ; for of all the keer- 
less, feather-brained lot, them Cottams is the 
worst. I mind once giving Jim Cot tain a pair 
of boots of mine to take into Shingle to get 
mended ; and one of the neighbours came in 
half an hour after and says, says he : “ Look what 
I ’v<* pick up on the road, Mrs Rockett,” says lie. 
And tliere was my boots where my lord had 
dropped ’em ; and that was how I come to let 
Lot try his hand at cobbling ; and he don’t do 
it badly, though he takes his time over it.’ 

But the reader will accuse me of being given 
to digression as much as Mrs Rockett herself, 
for I was saying how much I wished that I was 
the chronicler of the younger Mcrridews’ adven- 
tures at Scar, which were many in number. But 
‘ that,’ as a great author of the present day would 
say, ‘is another story and our business in hand 
is with Sage, who, though she was not at all 
above joining in some of the children’s adven- 
tures, was frequently left to her own devices, and 
might have found it dull if she Lad been, like 
many other girls, entirely dependent for enjoy- 
ment on other people’s society. 

So when Sage got over her nervousness about 
possible mishaps befalling Kitty or the boys on 
the sea or shore or cliffs- and when a visit to 
Shingle had supplied the defects in her paint- 
box, which she had not had time to think of 
before she came away, she did not find the long 
August days go by at all too slowly. And she 
lmd made a friend, besides, of ail the kindly 
Scar folk who might be reckoned as friends 
from the day of their arrival ; and if company 
and talk had been what Sage wanted to make 
her happy, she need not have gone many paces 
from her own door to get plenty of it, even if 
Mrs Rockett, standing with arms akimbo at the 
door of the ‘ Black Dog,’ had not prevented her 
crossing the threshold with her ilow of con- 
versation in a higli-pitehed voice across the street. 
From every doorway down the street some 
friendly voice called to her ; she had half-a-dozen 
instructors in the art of lace-making;. 

But it was to none of these I referred when I 
said that Sage had made a friend for whose sake 
she cut Mrs Rockett’s digressions short, and 
turned a deaf ear to the voices that hailed her 
from the cottage doors, and to the rattle of the 
bobbins, and pulled her skirt out of the fattest 
baby hand that sought to detain her, and hardlv 
vouchsafed a glance at the most engaging starfish 
or persuasive sidelong crab, and passed, with a 
nod and smile, the group by the wall, and 
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hurried on to where a large white umbrella 
might be seen under the cliff some way along 
the beach, looking like one of those big mush- 
rooms that the children brought in from the 
meadows. 

It wa3 none other than ‘ the painter gentleman 
as lived up to Scar Cliff Farm and made piteh- 
ters,’ who was Sage’s friend, and who had offered 
liis help at Shingle Station on their first arrival, 
when sne was overwhelmed with her multifarious 
packages ; and she made his acquaintance that 
very night of which mention has been made, 
when she was in a panic about the children who 
were out trawling. It was the first week of their 
stay at Scar, ana Sage was still as anxious over 
the children as a hen whose ducklings have just 
taken to the water ; and no one could persuade 
her that a sudden change of wind was a thing 
of constant occurrence, and that you are reckon- 
ing without your host if you settle the exact 
time at which a sailing-boat shall arrive. 

As she stood on the beach, gazing out into the 
darkness, she began already to compose the letter 
by which she should make known to her father 
the terrible catastrophe, and worded the telegram, 
with that curious anxiety that creeps in even at 
moments of the most heart-broken anguish and 
grief, to keep the communication within the six- 
penny limit. She was leaning against one of the 
boats, when she heard a step coming down the 
shingle ; and a voice, certainly not Mrs Rockett’s 
or that of any inhabitant of Scar, said : c I am 
afraid you are anxious about your brothers and 
the boat not coming in ; but there is really no 
cause for uneasiness, and I could have told you 
when they started this morning that they might 
be late in coming home, as the wind was veering 
even then. I have been out myself all night, 
tacking and racking to get in ; but there ’s not 
a hit of danger ; the men know every inch of 
the coast, ana the sea is like a duckpond ; and 
they’ll take every care of the children, never 
fear.’ 

I do not suppose that Mr Ludlow knew any 
more about the matter than the Scar men, who 
had done their best to reassure her. Indeed, I 
expect, he knew a good deal less ; but somehow 
there was something comforting in his voice ; and 
it did not give the impression that he was trying 
to humour her and make the best of a bad 
business, as it did with the other men, who, she 
fancied— and perhaps truly — would have said the 
same to her it they had known that the ‘ Petrel ’ 
was in grievous peril. ‘ There ! don’tee trouble, 
Missy ; there aiirt nothing to be skeered on — 
bless your little heart ! ’ 

Nor did he try to persuade her to go home, and 
urge the uselessness of straining her eyes through 
the darkness, as Mrs Rockett did. ‘’Twon’t do 
’em no good, poor dears. You’re not taking bit 
nor sup since dinner or, ‘A watched pot never 
biles ; they ’ll not come any the sooner for your 
looking.’ 

He took it for granted she would stop on the 
beach till the boat came in— an event which he 
treated not only as a certainty but a very speedy 
certainty ; hut lie proposed tliat she should wrap 
herself in a warm plaid he had with him, as even 
on a night early m August the air is chill, and 
watching and waiting are not warming occupa- 
tions. 


* If you don’t mind me having a pipe,’ he said, 
‘and you wrap yourself in that plaid and sit 
down under that boat, we shall be the first to see 
'the “ Petrel ” come in.’ 

I do not know whether it was the warmth of 
("lie plaid or the tobacco smoke that brought back 
in a consolatory way to her mind father’s one 
pipe, the last thing at night, which he allowed 
himself as a little bit of comfort after the day’s 
work was done ; or it might have been the 
confidence her companion evidently felt that 
there was no danger to be apprehended ; but 
Sage found herself talking quite cheerfully, and 
making plans for to-morrow, when no doleful 
sixpenny telegrams would have to be despatched, 
or heart-rending letters indited ; and she was 
quite startled when a shout from the beach above 
announced that the ‘Petrel’ had been descried 
by eyes more used to penetrate the darkness ; 
and she found that her thoughts had actually 
wandered far away from the subject which, 
before Mr Ludlow joined her, had seemed to 
absorb every sense and feeling. But she forgot 
all about her companion directly the boat’s keel 

0 ‘,ed on the stones ; for the next minute she 
hold of all the four children at once, all safe 
and sound, all clinging hold of her, and chatter- 
ing at once, and tumbling over one another, and 
interrupting one another in their anxiety to tell 
her of their adventures ; and all too hungry and 
excited to remember what her feelings must have 
been, waiting for them on the dark beach. 

She thought no more of her new friend till 
she had feu and warmed and listened to the 
children and got them all safe in bed, and then 
the plaid lying on the floor recalled him to her 
mina. It bore unmistakable marks of having 
been dragged up from the beach ; and as she 
si look the sand and pebbles out of it and folded 
it up, she felt how ill-mannered and ungrateful 
she must have seemed not even to have said 
‘ Good-night.’ 

CHAPTER iv. 

Not chanco of birth or placo lias made us friends, 

Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 

But tho endeavour for the self-same ends. 

With the same hopes uud fears and aspirations. 

Longfellow. 

After this very informal introduction, the ac- 
quaintance between Sage and Owen Ludlow 
ripened rapidly, till it reached what, I think, 
might almost be dignified by the name of friend- 
ship. But friendship has such different mean- 
ings to different minds, being to many people 
a very poor, cold-blooded, formal, convenient 
sort of concern, with no obligations, and few 
advantages, demanding no sacrifices, capable of 
being dropped at any moment without a pang of 
regret, or resumed when convenient without any 
perceptible feeling of pleasure. And to others it 
means something infinitely rich and pure and 
unselfish and noble, lasting till death and beyond 
it, patient, sympathetic, and enduring. And again 
some mix it up and confound it with love, and 
these would smile incredulously at the idea of 
friendship between a girl and a man, even a man 


with gray hair like Owen Ludlow and with fifty 
years Dehind him, with perhaps enough romance 
in them to last the threescore years and ten ; and 
these will recognise the meeting on the beach as 
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the beginning of the love passages which occur 
in most stories in fiction or real life, as they will 
no doubt in this. 1 

I almost wish, indeed, that it were so, for I 
think the course of true love might have rui^ 
very smoothly and sunnily at little Scar, and Sage 
have been spared some very tempestuous passages 
in her young life ; and Ludlow might have found 
a pleasant, mild, autumnal happiness in a young 
wife. 

How beautiful some of the autumn days are, 
with the sun shining on the many-tinted foliage, 
and the frosty dew in the meadows, and the calm 
fall of the leaves from the branches on the golden 
heaps on the ground ! and I think Ludlow’s love 
for Sage might have been as sweet and peaceful 
and fair. But to one who has known the beauty 
of spring with its pure, sweet, budding loveliness, 
with the tender green and the soft young flowers, 
and the love-songs of the birds, autumn’s beauty 
never seems perfect. 

And do not you know, reader, the difference 
between the scent of the autumn violets you 
pick from among the dead leaves, while a bright- 
eyed robin eyes you silently from the branch 
above ; and those in the spring, that peep out 
under the bare hedges with such a small flower 
that you can hardly believe all the fragrance 
comes from that little scrap of blue, telling you 
of winter being over, and spring and hope and 
love and the singing of birds come ? 

Well, anyhow, I do not think Owen Ludlow 
ever could have loved any one again as he did 
Katharine in the spring-time of his life ; and 

I do not think anything short of that would 
have been worthy to offer to Sage ; so it was 
very fortunate that such a thing never entered 
the head of either of them. But when, in after- 
times, they went back to the beginning of their 
friendship, they always dated it from that night, 
when, l suppose, the sympathy which is the soul 
of friendship flashed from one heart to the 
other. 

The next morning, while the Merridews were 
at breakfast — rather a late breakfast, from having 
been up so late the night before — Mr Ludlow 
came to the door with easel and all the parapher- 
nalia for sketching over his shoulder, and looked 
in at the little party gathered round the two 
uneven tables with such a friendly eye, that Sage 
forgot the elaborate apologies she had prepared 
for her rudeness of the night before. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘you don’t look any the worse 
for your adventures. But I don’t expect you 
will be off trawling again to-day, so I want you 
all to come up and have tea with me. — I want 
to show you my sketches about here,’ lie said to 
Sage, who had told him last night of her in- 
effectual attempts in the same direction, not 
realising that he was ‘the painter gentleman as 
lived up to Scar Cliff Farm and made pitcliters,’ 
of whom Mrs Rockett had told her a good 
deal. 

The boys looked a little aghast at this sudden 
return to civilised life, and at having a jolly fine 
afternoon and evening spoilt while they sat up 
in their Sunday suits and ate thin bread ana 
butter — or, anyhow, turned down their trousers, 
which at Scar were chronically tucked up to the 
knee— and put on clean collars ; and Dennis gave 
a kick of much meaning under the table, nearly 
hi 

succeeding in upsetting that somewhat rickety 
article. 

Owen Ludlow rightly interpreted this demon- 
stration, not having lost his sympathy with boys, 
as some men do almost before they have left 
school themselves. 

‘You had better come in all your oldest 
clothes,’ he said, ‘for they’re clearing out a barn 
up there, and there are a heap of rats, if you like 
to have a hand in their destruction.’ 

Are there any boys in the world who do not 
like a rat-hunt, or fancy they should, if they had 
the chance ? 

Dennis, Nigel, and Will would have rather 
died than confess that their exploits in this 
direction had been confined to the pursuit of a 
mouse in the back kitchen at home ; and Dennis 
inquired knowingly if they had any good dogs 
up at the farm, and proposed to borrow Mrs 
Rockett’s dog Joe, which was as sharp as a 
needle, ‘and well bred too,’ Dennis hazarded, 
not knowing, as Mr Ludlow may have done, its 
mongrel pedigree. 

‘ So we really met before last night,’ Mr Lud- 
low said. ‘ I thought your voice was familiar to 
me. I have such a memory for voices, even more 
than for faces, and I was trying last night to fit 
your voice to some face I knew, and felt quite 
puzzled.’ 

‘ And I did not know till I had got home that 
you were Mr Ludlow ; and Mrs Rockett said it 
must have been you. I don’t think if I had 
known who it was, I should have told you about 
my miserable little sketches. You must have 
laughed at me.’ 

‘No; that I didn’t. I don’t think one artist 
ever laughs at another ; and it is so pleasant to 
meet any one who understands ; ard I .one this 
morning on purpose to ask if you would like to 
come and sketch that jolly, old Scar Point* I ’ve 
painted the old fellow at all times and seasons — 
in sunshine and shadow, storm and calm, winter 
and summer ; and there ’s always something fresh 
to be got out of him. And, do you know ? every 
one secs something different in him. I got quite 
a revelation from just a glimpse at a pencil sketch 
a young lady was making one day on half a sheet 
of note-paper. I worked for a fortnight from that 
idea, though I fancy she tore up the attempt in 
despair before she went back to Shingle ; and 
she was voluble in her apologies for her failure, 
when I asked to look at it. There’s such a lot 
of vanity mixed up in that self-depreciation ! — I 
came here five years ago with my knapsack on 
my back just for a night, and I have stopped here 
oft and on ever since. My friends harangue me 
on the folly of niy conduct ; and sometimes I 
return to the haunts of men and try to forget 
him. But the first w indy night, when the wind 
comes* witli a burst ana a rattle against my 
windows, though I may be in tlie most congenial 
company in the world, I begin to think of the 
spray leaping up against his rugged face, and 
the moonlight through the hurrying clouds play- 
ing hide-and-seek on his rough sides and noble 
old head. And the sunshine serves me the same 
trick, and allures me away from the most literary 
and artistic company ; and I am sick for tlie 
sight of the red and gray and slate and orange 
that the sun brings out on him, and the green 
seaweed on the rocks at his feet in the silver sea, 
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and his cap of golden gorse, against tlic blue sky. 
—Come along, little girl, ana see what you can 
make of him. 

4 Mayn’t I watch how you do it V 

4 No ; that ends in nothing. It \s like the con- 
jurers, don’t you know ? who always begin their 
entertainment by pretending to show their audi- 
ence how to do a trick. It is so simple ; you 
have only to do as he does— just to twist up a 
cone of paper and shake it, and the paper flowers 
come dropping out, pink, blue, and green all over 
the place. I don’t mean to say that there ’s any 
magic or even sleight-of-hand in my perform- 
ances ; but it ’s like watching conjuring to watch 
anty one else painting, only in this case the con- 
jurer can’t instead of won’t show you how he 
does it.’ 

Owen Ludlow, from living so much alone, had 
fallen into a way of soliloquising ; and in the 
early days of his friendship with Sage their 
conversations were very one-sided ; and lie went 
wandering on a great deal more to himself than 
to her, going sometimes so far away from the 
little, grave-faced maiden at his side, that her eyes 
would grow round and large with bewilderment ; 
and he would come back with a start to amused 
consciousness of the incongruity between his talk 
and its auditor. 

And sometimes he would make her talk and 
describe all the events of her life — they were nut 
very many, to he sure — and tell him of Dr 
Mcrridew and the hero that the shabby, bard- 
worked, little doctor appeared in the eyes of liis 
young daughter; and of the life taken up with 
trifles, as most lives are, and full of small homely 
details, which, described by a loving tongue, made 
up a picture like a Dutch interior, which is full 
of charm to a& appreciative eye, and yet nothing 
more than you can see any day in any cottage 
kitchen in Holland. 

4 You are not a hit like Kitty or the l>oys,’ he 
said once, when she had been describing some 
episode of home-life, and he had been watching 
the small, delicate face lighting up with expression 
into a beauty which it did not really possess of 
itself. Kitty and the hoys were all of one 
type, round-faced, with soft apple-colouring on 
their cheeks ; and. brown, wide-apart eyes under 
straight brows, that easily fell into a frown ; and 
heavy hair without any wave or curl, shading in 
Kitty’s case to red at the tips. 

Sage’s eyes were gray, with dark rings in them, 
and dark curled lashes ; and her hair waved and 
curled wherever it could escape from its plaits ; 
and her little pointed chin gave quite a different 
character to her face. 

4 1 am like my mother,* she answered. 

‘And the others like your father, I suppose?’ 

4 No ; Nigel is a little like father, hut not much. 
It is more in his manner than his face. No ; they 
are like mother.* 

4 1 don’t quite understand, then,’ he said, 
4 why you are not more alike.’ 

She laughed at his mystification. 4 Oli,’ she 
said, 4 that is because my mother and mother are 
different people.* And then she told him of 4 my 
mother,' and of her early death, and of the baby 
girl left to the struggling, young doctor. 

* He says I was his only comfort. He doesn’t 
often talk of those days ; but when he does, he 
says that he doesn’t think he could ever have got 


over his grief when my mother went if it had 
not been for me. I was a horrid, fretty, little 
thing; but he always had me in his room at 
night, and sometimes he would walk up and 
t down with me all night. — Fancy that, when he 
was working hard all day ! He says I was a 
sort of counter-irritant. It's nice to have done 
him good, even though it was only like a 
mustard plaster or a blister. He had all his 
meals with a foot on the rocker of my cradle; 
and even now he says sometimes he feels after 
it with his foot at dinner unconsciously ; and he 
got so used to making up medicine with me under 
his arm, that he only uses one hand now for 
things that he could do better with two.’ 

Ilow different people are ! Owen Ludlow 
thought as he listened, certainly wliat is one 
man’s meat is another mail’s poison. 4 How old 
are you, Sage V 

4 Twenty, last May.* 

‘Then it was in May your mother died?’ 

4 Yes ; and they had only been married a little 
over a year, in the April of the year before. 
Father says it was such a beautiful year — there 
never has been one like it since. They were so 
poor, they could not afford to go into the country 
for any time ; but they would go out for a day 
just a little way out of London ; and he says 
there never have been such beautiful summer 
days as these were that year — even in Dalston it 
was lovely.’ 

4 Yes,’ Owen Ludlow said ; 4 it was my beautiful 
year too, little Sage. There never has been, 
never can he such another ! Ilow strange that 
two lives should have run so parallel as your 
father’s and mine, for we must have been married 
tlic same month, and had the same length of 
perfect happiness allowed us.* 

It was the first time he had spoken of his 
marriage, though lie had told her many stories 
of his life at home and abroad before and since 
that time ; and she listened with that sympathetic 
silence that is more conducive to further con- 
fidences than any expressions of interest or pity, 
lie told her more about Katharine than he had 
ever told any one, bringing out one tender memory 
after another, over which those twenty years 
seemed hardly to Lave scattered any of time’s dust, 
or to have faded the colours or blurred the 
delicate outlines. 

‘And you had not even a poor, little, fretting 
baby to be a comfort to you !’ she said pitifully. 

4 Yes,’ he said; ‘even in that point your 
father’s life and mine ran side by side ; there was 
a little baby girl ; but I ' 

He stopped, with a sudden realisation of how 
he had cast away what might have been, what 
Dr Mcrridew had indeed found, his ^ greatest 
comfort. That baby, whom he had found so 
uninteresting, and such an oppressive burden, 
would now have been a grown-up girl like this 
one, who sat listening with such tenderly sym- 
pathetic eyes. She might have been just such 
another gentle, sweet, little girl, with perhaps the 
likeness to her mother, the very idea of which he 
had scouted as applied to the baby. She might 
have had the same unassuming enthusiasm for art 
as Sage, making her as congenial and sympathetic 
a companion. She might have had the same 
loving admiration for him that Sage had for her 
father. 
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‘But you lost her,* Sage softly ended the 
unfinished sentence. 

‘Yes, I lost her,* he answered, with his voice « 
full of a deep regret, which brought sudden tears 
into Sage’s eyes, thinking of a little grave. ^ 

THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

There are two police forces in Ireland —the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The former is confined altogether 
to Dublin and the surrounding townships, and is 
not unlike the city police of some of the large 
English towns. It lias no connection with the 
‘It. I. C.,’ as the Royal Irish Constabulary is 
popularly called ; and the latter may be nearly 
altogether regarded as a rural force, the vast 
majority of its members being stationed in the 
small towns and villages — nay, even in many 
places where there are few or no houses at all. 
This police force has now been in existence for . 
nearly seventy years ; but of course great changes 
have taken place in it since its first establishment. ] 
It may be said to have been put on a permanent . 
basis in the year 1837, when the existing police 
forces of the four provinces— till then separate j 
and distinct —were united under one head and 
central control. Since then, that force has been 
the chief engine for maintaining the civil govern- 
ment of Ireland ; and its duties have increased 
every year as new laws have been made for the 
better government of that country ; and it now 
performs many duties which at its first establish- 
ment were carried out by the bailifFs, coastguards, 
excise officers, or by the revenue police. For 
instance, the It. I. C. is now employed in taking 
the census every tenth year— in collecting the 
agricultural statistics annually — in issuing and col- 
lecting voting-papers for the poor-law guardians. 
The inspection of weights and measures and food 
and drugs is now performed by members of the 
Force in country districts. The distribution of 
money, &c., for the relief of the poverty-stricken 
quarters in Ireland was mainly undertaken by 
them also. Nay, one of the last occupations 
which the Constabulary were set to do by the 
late Government was the task of distributing well- 
bred ‘roosters* amongst the poor farmers in the 
backward parts of the country ; and the police 
were enjoined not to bestow their 4 charges’ among 
the destined receivers till the latter annihilated the 
native cockerel. 

The It. I. C. numbers at present nearly 
thirteen thousand strong ; in peaceful times, this 
number is reduced to about twelve thousand. 
The Force is semi- military and semi-police, being 
equipped and drilled to a great extent in military 
fashion ; while its duties are nearly altogether of 
a civil nature nowadays — though in emergencies, 
bodies of police may be called upon to act like 
portions of a regiment of soldiers. The police are 
armed with the Snider rifle and bayonet, and 
with ball-cartridge and buckshot for grave emer- 
gencies : whilst their more usual, but very often 
as effective weapon is the baton or truncheon. 
Their uniform is somewhat similar to that of the 
rifle regiments— dark tunic and trousers, belt and 
helmet or forage cap. The rank and file are all, 
with rare exceptions, natives of Ireland — though 
it is not necessary that they should be so — and 
are chiefly recruited from the farming class. The 


majority of the officers, too, are Irishmen; but 
there is a fair sprinkling of Englishmen amongst 
them. A candidate, for the R. I. C. must be of 
respectable parents and character — between nine- 
teen and twenty-five years of age — not less than 
five feet nine inches in height, with corresponding 
chest measurement. He must not only be un- 
married when entering the Force, but must wait 
for seven years before he can be allowed to marry, 
lie must be able to read and write fairly well, 
and have some knowledge of arithmetic. On 
passing the literary and physical examination 
in his native county, he is put on the list of 
eligible candidates ; and when his time comes, 
he is called up for training to the R. 1. C. Depot 
in the Phoenix Park, near Dublin. Here he is 
drilled like a soldier, and schooled in police 
duties for about six months, at the termination of 
which he is sent out to some county to do his duty 
as a fully-fledged policeman. No man is allowed 
to serve in a county where he has any relatives 
or connections. 

The arrangements of the Irish police differ 
from those of the English county police forces. 
Each English county has a special force of its 
own, unconnected with those of other counties. 
Ireland outside Dublin is kept in order by 
only one police force, and its officers and men 
are being constantly transferred from one county 
to another as the public service requires. The 
chief of the R. I. C. is called the Inspector- 
general, and there are immediately under him one 
Deputy and two Assistant-inspectors general, all of 
whom reside permanently in Dublin, where their 
headquarters are at the Castle. Next c^mes the 
Depot Force, at the head of which is the Com- 
mandant, and under him are an Adjutant, P irrack- 
lnaster, Schoolmaster, and Surgeon, "here is 
also a Riding-master for the instruction of the 
mounted portion of the Force. All these belong 
to the ‘Staff.’ There is also a Bandmaster ana 
an excellent band, which was second to none in 
Ireland some years ago. At the Depot there are 
about two hundred and fifty men permanently 
stationed, forming the ‘Reserve,’ and about forty 
of these are mounted. Besides this force, there 
are generally about two hundred recruits there up 
for training. Then there are thirty-six County 
Inspectors, each of whom has charge of a county, 
or of half of the largest counties, and resides in 
the most central, and generally the chief town of 
his county. He is responsible to the Inspector- 
general for the discipline and efficiency of the 
force under liis control, and to the Government 
for the state of his county. The county is divided 
according to its size into a number of portions 
called districts, each of which is under the charge 
of a District Inspector, residing in the most 
convenient station of his district, for the state of 
wliicR he is accountable to the County Inspector, 
and having under his command about fifty men, 
scattered through the district in small parties* 
Each district is again subdivided into subdistricts, 
over each of which is stationed a Head-constable 
or Sergeant, in charge of from four to six or more 
men, according to the size and state of his ‘baili- 
wick.* These small parties live in ‘barracks,* 
centrally situated — generally in obscure villages, 
sometimes on bleak moors or mountains or such- 
like remote places. Each party has to look after 
the peace of its subdistrict, which contains all that 
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portion of country comprised within a circle having 
a circumference of about twenty to thirty miles, of 
which the barracks may be regarded as the centre. 
Besides these barracks, there are in disaffected 
parts of the country ‘huts* inhabited by police 
tor the special protection of persons who have 
for some reason rendered themselves obnoxious 
to their neighbours, and on whose persons or 

P roperty outrages are likely to be committed, 
t is the duty of such police- parties to possess 
a good local knowledge of all the persons and 
places in their neighbourhood, so as to be ready 
to act on that knowledge at any time ; they 
must also be acquainted with their duties as set 
forth in Acts of Parliament, and in rules and 
regulations issued from time to time from head- 
quarters for their guidance. 

The Head- constable or sergeant in charge of 
a party is responsible for the drill, discipline, and 
general efficiency of the constables under him, 
and also for the peace of his subdistrict. He has 
constantly to furnish returns and reports to his 
District Inspector. He has also to keep the 
station records and books ; and as these ‘ office * 
duties are numerous and occasionally somewhat 
intricate, he must be possessed of some literary 
ability. He has also to arrange for the outdoor 
work of his party and to see that it is properly 
done. He must be capable of thinking and acting 
for himself in cases of emergency, when time docs 
not admit of communicating with anil receiving 
orders from his superiors. He must immediately 
visit the scene or an outrage, make inquiries, 
and report without delay to the District In- 
spector. 

The first duty learned by the constable— the 
lowest grade of the Force — is obedience in carry- 
ing out the orders of his superiors ; but, like his 
sergeant, he & often in a position in which he 
has no one from whom to receive orders, and so 
must act on liis own responsibility. He must 
keep himself clean and smart in appearance ; 
his arms and accoutrements must lie always 
serviceable aud in good order ; and he must be 
ever ready to turn out for a sudden call of duty. 
He has to do his share of patrolling, execute 
warrants, serve summonses, attend on and carry 
out the orders of the magistrates, and, in short, 
he has to perform ail the ordinary duties of a 
policeman anywhere. 

The thorough local knowledge which a party 
should possess, and on which great stress is laid 
in selecting a good policeman, is chiefly gained 
by constant patrolling through the whole of 
a subdistrict. There are never fewer than two 
policemen on a patrol, and the durations and 
anties of patrols vary much according to those 
particular parts of Ireland where they are per- 
formed. The party must make themselves fully 
acquainted with all that is happening aud going 
to happen in their neighbourhood ; and day 
patrols nave a good opportunity of obtaining this 
knowledge by mixing and conversing — nay, even 
'gossiping* — with the people whom they chance 
I to meet. Night patrols generally confine them- 
I selves to watching suspected characters and locali- 
ties, and protecting obnoxious persons ; and have 
frequently to remain in ambush in the open air 
• for many hours, perhaps in the depth of winter, 
l exposed^ to the fury of the elements in an incle- 
ft ment climate. Sometimes they may be sheltered 
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from rain and wind by a hedge, haystack, or 
fence— commonly called a * ditch * in Ireland— 
and often they have no shelter. There are 
occasions, too, when such patrols have to be per- 
formed at considerable distances from the bar- 
racks, and sometimes over bogs or moors or across 
mountains ; so that in bad weather, which is the 
rule rather than the exception in Ireland, they 
are productive of great hardship— in many cases 
of loss of health, and in not a few instances death 
has resulted from such exposure. Besides this 
important duty of patrolling, which averages 
from four to six hours daily, ‘beat* duty has to 
be performed in towns and large villages in a 
manner similar to the beat duty in English towns, 
where the class of offences is somewhat alike. 

Whenever fairs or large markets are held in 
towns, the police have to attend in force, to 
prevent rows and faction fights, which latter are 
now, however, dying out, though they used to be 
common occurrences after fairs not many years 
ago. Between the years 1830 and 1840 sudden 
tumults and daring outrages occurred in Ireland, 
especially in connection with the payment of 
tithes, and on several occasions the constabulary 
were brought into violent contact with the people, 
and very often with melancholy results to both 
parties. In December 1831 an officer and thirty- 
six men, who were protecting a process-server, 
were attacked in a narrow defile by the country- 
people, and nearly half the protecting force with 
their officer were murdered on the spot, the 
survivors narrowly escaping with their lives. 
Shooting at the police was not an uncommon 
occurrence even in recent years. In a remote 
part of Ireland a school Inspector was examining 
a class of children in Scripture, and coining to 
the story of Moses he asked : * Why did Moses flee 
from Egypt?* None of the class could answer 
till he came to a little fellow at the end, who 
suddenly seemed struck with a brilliant idea, and 
piped out: ‘*Cos he shot a peeler, sir!* This 
story shows how the ‘young idea* identified 
Moses with the flying Fenian, and the Egyptian 
taskmaster with the ‘peeler.* 

The pay of a constable in the R. I. C. varies 
from about a pound to twenty-seven shillings and 
sixpence a week, according to the n umber of 
years he has served. His pay increases on pro- 
motion ; and if he attains to the rank of Heud- 
constable, he receives about two pounds a week. 
There are also various allowances which amount 
to something in the year. An unmarried con- 
stable ‘messes* with the rest of his unmarried 
comrades, and this ‘messing’ costs him about 
thirty-five shillings a month ; and as there is, 
practically speaking, very little, if any, other 
necessary expenditure, lie can, if thriftily inclined, 
save what is to him a considerable sum after some 
years’ service. 

The officers of the Irish constabulary are 
appointed partly by competition and partly by 
the promotion of a limited number of head-con- 
stables from the ranks. Every year the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland nominates about six 
gentlemen for each vacancy, and the literary 
examination for the vacant appointments is con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. The 
candidates must be unmarried, between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-six, and over five feet 
six inches in height. The successful candidates 
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are sent to the Depdt {or training in drill and 
police duties generally ; and after half a year 
there, or sometimes more, they must pass a 9 
further examination before being sent down to 
the country to take charge of a district. Theii 
pay and allowances then amount to about £260 
per annum, and gradually rise till after about 
twenty years’ service, when the income of a 
District Inspector is about i,'450. His pro- 
motion to the rank of County Inspector is of 
course accompanied by a further increase in 


The duties of a District Inspector are many 
and various, and he has no easy time in a 
disturbed district. He must inspect all the 
stations in his district once every month in the 
daytime, and sometimes at night. He must attend 
every petty sessions held in his district, where he 
has the conduct of all the most important crimi- 
nal cases. He must visit immediately the scene of 
any outrage, no matter how trivial, occurring in 
his district : he must be on the alert with r< "ard 
to occurrences likely to disturb the peace, and 
be ready to afford his superiors the fullest in- 
formation on every matter connected with his 
district. He must take command of parties of 
his men when engaged in preserving order at 
races, fairs, and meetings ot large numbers of 
people ; and he lias sometimes, at a moment’s , 
notice, to proceed in charge of a detachment of 
men to a distant part of the country, where he 
may be absent for weeks, or even months, as the 
circumstances of the case may require. He has 
also a fair average amount of oliice-work to 
perform daily. 

Another duty that he is enjoined to perform ! 
is perhaps the most difficult of all — to 4 keep 
in touch 1 with all the local magistrates. As 
these latter include ‘all sorts and conditions’ of 
men, who occasionally differ from one another 
on very trivial points, and some of whom are 
very often inclined to differ with the police, it 
is no easy task for a pol ice-officer — especially 
if he has a temper — to avoid falling foul of some 
of 4 their worships’ at the local bench or elsewhere. 
Happy is the 4 D. I.’ who is able to keep on the 
even tenor of his way without coming into col- 
lision with any of these rustic magnates. 

Though there are some unpleasant drawbacks 
in the life of a police-officer in Ireland, on the 
whole his life is pleasant, and no wonder that 
there are so many applications fur nomina- 
tions for the vacancies. He can always take part 
in any of the sports of the neighbourhood ; and 
indeed in a quiet district, except for occasional 
routine duties and a limited income, he is like a 
local country gentleman. Some of them have 
their lines cast in very pleasant places — some in 
just the reverse ; but there is always this consola- 
tion for the latter — that they are not likely to be 
long stationed in a disagreeable locality. As a 
rule, a police-officer is allowed to remain at a 
station tor about five years — sometimes longer, 
sometimes shorter ; and then, if they wish it, or if 
the exigences of the public service require, they 
may pack up their traps and seek ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new.’ 

The Royal Irish Constabulary have a splendid 
record. In the trying times of their early estab- 
lishment they encountered many difficulties nobly 
and successfully, and gradually won their way 


into the public esteem. Their reputation ir ndt 
confined to Ireland alone. Their fame has 
reached those regions wherever the ‘ Union-jack * 
flies, and wherever the English language is spoken. 
Over and over again have Irish constables, by 
special request* gone out to England’s colonies to 
instruct the native police forces there, where 
they have risen to positions of dignity and trusty 
and have nobly maintained the credit, of their 
old Force at home. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

By J. Maclauen Cobban, Author of Master of His Fate; 

A Soldier and a Gentleman ; &c. 

CHAPTER XXXVL— THREE INTERVIEWS. 

George snatched a morsel of lunch at the bar 
of the Refreshment Room on his arrival at the 
London terminus, and then he drove to his 
father’s at Rutland Gate. There had keen a 
luncheon party, and the guests were driving away 
as George drove up. It struck three o’clock as he 
entered his father’s house with beating heart. 

‘What’s up, my lad?’ asked Suffield, meeting 
his son in the hall, and glancing at the port- 
manteaus being handed down from the roof of 
the cab. 

‘Come, father,’ said George, ‘and let us talk 
quick. — Let these traps be left in the hall,’ he 
said to the wondering footman : 4 1 don’t expect to 
sleep here to-night.’ 

Ills father led the way into the library, and 
turned, saying, ‘Well, my lad?* 

‘Let us sit down, father, together/ said George, 
setting his handbag on the table and taking a 
sent. 4 1 liave discovered something that has made 
it necessary I should come to sec you at o»iee/ 

‘Oh/ said his father, ‘you have found some- 
thing at last ! I thought there should lo some- 
thing more than the plans for Daniel to run off 
with. — But go on/ 

‘I have to confess, father, that I have been 
speculating largely in cotton.’ 

‘Ha! You have !* 

4 1 wanted to make our firm the biggest of its 
kind, and I wanted to make a good provision 
for the time when I might marry Bell/ 

‘You did evil, my son, and expected good to 
come/ 

‘ I had read of a baker in France that developed 
an enormous business, because lie determined not 
to deal with flour-agents : he imported all the 
flour and grain he could use, and his business 
grew till he had a whole lleet of ships owned by 
himself at work for him. “Now/’ I thought, 
“ that ’s what we should do ! We ought to import 
all our own cotton.” I began small efforts in 
buying very early, though much did not happen 
till the beginning of the season in September. 
But aif soon almost as I knew him, that Daniel 
had tempted me with his knowledge of Indian 
cotton, and led me on/ 

Suffi eld groaned. ‘The black man/ he mur- 
mured, ‘ led me on ! It’s an excuse, lad, os old as 
Adam !* 

‘Am I trying to excuse myself 1’ said George. 
‘I don’t wish to, father. I am responsible and 
to blame. I only meant to show you how it all 
came about Daniel was indeed very clever. He 

* Copyright reserved in the Uuited States of America. 
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knew all the varieties of Indian cotton, and he 
had picked up with a Parsee who dealt in them. 
— You remember Tanderjee?’ 

‘Another black man!’ groaned his father. ‘J 
wouldn’t trust one o’ them !’ 

‘Tanderjee knew all about the shipments and 
the agents of Bombay, and between them, Daniel 
and lie made one or two very profitable move- 
ments. But they had very little money.’ 

‘Daniel, I suppose, would have had none at all 
if it hadn’t been for Uncle Harry V 

‘No. So Tanderjee came to me with a proposal, 
first, that I should help him with money and 
share in his profits, and afterwards, that I should 
advance money on consignments at a reduced price 
to enable them to be shipped.’ 

‘ I see it all ! I see it all ! It has been done 
before, my lad. A kind of confidence trick. 
They show you good samples, and get you to 
advance good money, and then they deliver 
rubbish ! — Go on, my lad.* 

‘ I advanced three-fourths once or twice. There 
seemed very little risk in that, you know, father. 
Indian cotton has for a good while shown a 
better average of quality than American, and it is 
so well packed that there is hardly any fear of 
damage or loss by fire or water.* 

‘ Go on.’ 

‘But the last time he asked me to give him a 
cheque, instead of making the common arrange- 
ment to be drawn upon.’ 

‘Confidence trick again!’ 

‘ Yesterda}", 1 was told that the first half of the 
consignment had arrived in dock,’ George dog- 
gedly continued, ‘ and on examination proved not 
worth more than twopence a pound.’ 

‘ What had you paid for it r 

‘ Fivepence.V 

‘And for how much did you give him a 
cheque?’ 

‘Seven thousand five hundred. — Now I find 
Tanderjee has disappeared as well as Daniel.’ 

‘ Oh, ho ! He ’a gone, too, is he ? Gone 
together -are they ?’ 

‘I suspect so --and gone, I should think, to 
Bombay. Where else should they have gone 
with the designs for the patent machines?’ 

‘I’ve been thinking,* said his father, ‘they 
might have been taken straight to Germany for 
the machines to be manufactured at once and sent 
on to Bombay ; but there’s no doubt it’s Bombay 
the whole business is meant for. — But, now, 
my lad, I suppose you’ve come proposing to do 
something ?’ 

‘ Find how they have gone, and follow them ! 
That *8 what I propose to do.’ 

‘ Follow them yourself ? Where ’s the good of 
that?’ 

‘Not so much for the sake of the money 
Tanderjee has gone off with — though tlrat’s a 
good deal ! — as because of the plans. As you 
have yourself said, father, they might take them 
to an engineer at once. However, 1 ’ve been such 
a fool, I ’m ready to defer to your opinion of what 
I should do. — But I ’ve something else I must tell 
you first, father,’ continued George with evident 
, reluctance. ‘I’m engaged now in cotton trans- 
actions along with Gorgonio.’ 

‘What? In that cornering game of his that 
I’ve heard of V 

* * Yes,, father. He has no money ; and I have 
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become responsible for the payment of differences 
and so on.’ 

' ‘You have? — You scamp, George ! You incor- 
rigible scamp ! To think that son o’ mine should 

S ^er have a hand in the wickedest kind o* thing 
lat’s done in business!’ He gazed at his son 
with an anger and sternness oF demeanour the 
like of which his son had never seen before. 

‘Wickedest thing in business, father? How 
so?’ 

‘Hast thought o* tli’ other men ruined when 
a corner succeeds? — o* tli* mills stopped, or put 
on half-time, wi’ forcing up prices?’ 

‘No. I hadn’t thouglit of these things.* 

‘Then,’ said his father, ‘it’s time thou did, 
lad! Thou’dst better get cut o’ that corner at 
once ! * 

‘1 can’t, father — until the end of the month: 
the transactions are open till the 31st of Jan- 
uary !’ 

‘Get out at once, I tell that — and save thy 
character wi’ all honest men ! ’ 

‘But just think what will happen! Prices 
| will go down with a rush, and we shall lose over 
, one hundred thousand pounds !’ 

*A hundred .thousand ! Good heavens !— But 
T might lm’ guessed a man cannot back a cotton 
corner all by himself for less ! But it must he 
done, lad, to save thy character and m^" own ! 
I was an owd fool to trust Ilia wi’ so much ! 
— But thou hast run thy rig, and now thou’dst 
better go tliy ways ! — Tliy mother and 1 ’ll lia’ to 
go hack to work and sec what we can do !’ 

The father rose, stood with his back to the 
fireplace, and gazed with absent mind at the 
haughty lords of Padiliam that glared on him 
from the opposite wall. The young man was 
thoroughly humbled. lie beat his loot on the 
carpet, and his lip quivered. 

‘Don’t speak to 111 c like that, father!’ said 
lie. ‘I’ve made a tremendous mistake, but I 
meant no harm ! ’ 

‘ I believe they a’ say tbat, lad ! — But go thy 
ways ! ’ 

‘Here’s a hundred pounds I drew to-day, 
father,* said George, putting his purse on the 
table — ‘ to go after those black men with : don’t 
you want me to take that ? Don’t you want me 
to go ?’ 

* Take it ; take it. A little more or less don’t 
matter. Take it, and do as tha likes wi’ it ! — 
and go where tha likes ! ’ 

‘ Don’t be so hard, father/ said George. * Don’t 
take my hope away ! The bitterest thing to me 
is that if 1 don’t save this, 1 ’ll have lost money 
that you and mother have worked hard to win ! 
Bid me go for your sake, father ! And don’t 
burst the corner up at once, father ! It will 
cripple your business ! ’ 

‘Thou’dst best leave thy comer and thy 
Gorgonio to me, lad ! And go and make what 
thou can o’ thy black men ! 9 

‘ I don’t care for myself ! ’ pleaded George* 
‘ I only want to show that I can do something ! 
—that 1 a m fit to be trusted ! * And the young, 
man laid his face on his arm and Bobbed. 

‘There, lad, there!’ said his father, laying 
his hand on his son’s shoulder and giving him 
an affectionate grip, while his lip trembled. 
‘ Let *8 say no more, but make wliat we can o *t 
When a’ is said and done, thou ’rt my own son,. 
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and my only one, and what *s mine is thine ! 
Come, lad, come! Let’s shake hands!’ And 
they shook hands, while the father said : 
‘Thou’rt not a bad lad, but thou ’it a fool, 
George ! ’ • 

At that moment Mrs Suflield entered, and 
exclaimed to George : ‘ What ’s all this ? I sup- 
pose vour mother is of no account in the house 
now V 

‘ What dost think, Joan?’ said Suflield. * Here ’s 
our George been trying to make a cotton 
coi ner !’ 

‘We'.l, and what if he has, my dear?’ said his 
wife. 

‘Ah ! What if he has? And what if he loses 
his character there, and all tli* brass into tli* 
bargain V 

‘No! never!’ exclaimed George’s mother, kiss- 
ing him. ‘He’s not such a bail lad !’ 

‘Father will tell you all about it, mother,* 
said George seriously. ‘ I must run to see 
Isabel.’ 

As he went out, a telegram was handed to him. 
It was from his bankers. It declared that twelve 
of the notes whose numbers had been sent had 
been handed into the Bank of England and 
exchanged for a draft upon the Oriental Bank, 
Bombay, on December 27th, by a dark man who 
looked like a native of India. 

‘Daniel or Tanderjee,* said George; and re- 
turned to put the telegram into his father’s 
hands. 

Isabei sat waiting for him in a condition of 
great agitation. llis morning telegram had 
assigned no reason for the hasty journey and the 
urgent request for an interview ; so she wondered 
if by any means, occult or other, he had learned 
or divined her desire to be free of her engage- 
ment to him. When he was announced she felt 
herself turn pale, and when he entered and 
pressed her hand, she trembled so violently that 
George could not but note it. 

‘Are you ill, Bell?’ he asked with concern. 

‘No, George,* she answered. ‘But your sudden 
descent upon me has startled me. Is there — is 
there,* she asked humbly — so humbly that George 
was surprised at the new tone in her — ‘any 
special reason for this sudden visit? — You’ll have 
some tea?* She rose to ring the bell -and to 
release lier hand from his. 

‘I must not stay, Bell. I have come to tell 
you something of great consequence, and then 
1 must be oil*. 1 have been a great fool, Bell.’ 
(Isabel clasped her hands, and trembled afresh.) 
‘ I have speculated in cotton very seriously ; and 
that black Daniel and another black man have 
gone off— to India, I believe — with money and 
with other things that arc of such importance 
that if I don’t recover them— what with these 
and another mistake of mine— the firm will be 
crippled, if not ruined ! * 

‘ Oh, my poor George ! ’ she cried. ‘ Take my 
money !— do ! And make things right with 
it!’ 

‘ My dear Bell !* he exclaimed, rising, * I couldn’t 
apply a penny of your money to mend the 
trouble I *ve made by my own folly ! * 

‘Sit down, George dear,* said she, ‘and let us 
talk of this quietly.’ 

1 There is no time for talk, my dear Bell I ’ 


said George. ‘My father will tell you all about 
it.’ 

‘But won’t you take my money?* said she 
almost piteously. ‘The money was designed by 
Uncle Harry for the benefit of the family, I am 
sure, if the family ever needed it. He was 
always talking to me of our family coming first 
You will take the money- -won’t you? I can 
write a cheque at once !* 

‘Bell, my dear, you are generosity— you are 
goodness itself ! — but I will not touch a penny 
of your money ! 1 am going to succeed, or fail, 

by myself in this, Hell ! 1 want to show my 

father that if I make a blunder, I can try my 
best, to repair it ! And I am going to find those 
black villains, even if 1 should have to go to 
the other side of the world 1 — Do you know 
Ainsworth’s address, Bell?* 

‘Mr Ainsworth’s address?’ echoed Isabel, beset 
anew with an unaccountable alarm. 

‘1 want to ask him about that letter he wrote 
to me : about the condition in which lie saw 
Daniel. I was an ungrateful fool. 1 believe if 
I had paid attention to what he wrote me, I 
should have been saved this trouble with Daniel ! 
—Do you know, Bell, why I tore liis letter up ? 
I was jealous of him, Bell !’ 

Isabei had heard him confess almost as much 
before, hut not so explicitly. It struck her now 
as if she had heard it for the first time : such a 
strange feeling of guilt was hanging about her 
heart. 

‘No!’ she said, scarce knowing what she said, 
and clasping her hands to restrain herself. 
‘ Surely not !’ 

‘I was.— Now, give me his address, ; f you 
know it, and let me go.’ 

Isabel wrote the address with trembling fingers, 
and handed it to him, saying : 1 It is the barest 
chalice that you will find him in ; though he is 
as likely to be at home now as at any time. — 
And then you are going to pursue those men. 
I hope you will succeed in your quest, George ! — 
1 do, indeed !* She could find nothing better — 
nothing more charged with feeling — than that 
to say : she could not belie herself. 

George looked tenderly on her, and took her 
hand. ‘Let me kiss you once, Bell, before I go.* 

When he was gone, she sat down in a passion 
of repugnance of herself, and wrote a few lines 
to Ainsworth : 

‘ My dear — George has been here. He *s in great 
trouble. 1 could saj* nothing to him of what is 
in our minds, lie asked me for your address. 
You have seen him, 1 hope. We had better not 
meet again till this is pari;. It is more than I 
can endure. 1 cannot humiliate myself in my 
own eyes. I love you, my dear ; but I will not 
be base and snatch the pleasure of seeing you — 
when that pleasure makes me ashamed. Oh, let 
me do what 1 think is right and honesty and 
help me to do it.— Ever your own.* 

Alan Ainsworth sat in his old lodgings in 
Woburn Place when he was surprised to hear 
‘Mr Suflield’ announced, and amazed to see 
George walk in. 

‘ I have to apologise to you, Ainsworth/ said 
George at once, ‘ for intruding on you. But I am 
in trouble and in haste— and I want to ask you 
particularly about what you wrote to me last 
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summer concerning that black rascal of mine, 
Daniel Trichi nopoly.’ 

‘Oh, you have at last found he is a rascal, 
then V said Ainsworth. 

‘ If I had listened to you, Ainsworth, that day 
you said you saw him in the new mill, or even 
later, when you wrote to me, I should have been 
spared the trouble. I behaved badly ; I behaved 
like a cub ; and I ask you to forgive me,’ 

‘My dear fellow/ said Ainsworth, taking the 
proffered hand, ‘ I have nothing to forgive ! — 
nothing !* lie said that sincerely, but somewhat 
awkwardly ; for he felt that on the whole George 
had much to forgive him. — ‘In what way, may 
I ask, has his rascality developed V 

George told him the story of his own folly and 
of Daniel’s guile as briefly as he could. 

‘And now, I see/ said Ainsworth, ‘j T ou want 
to trace him V 

‘To follow and catch him, please God!’ said 
George fervently. 

‘Well, when f saw him/ said Ainsworth, ‘he 
was just like one of those lascar fellows that are 
sailors or stokers on the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers.— Was he anything of a sailor, do you 
know !’ 

‘ I should say, not a bit,’ answered George. 

‘And now 1 think of it,’ said Ainsworth, ‘it 
must have been stoking he was dreaming of in 
his opium sleep. I remember perfectly — it made 
a great impression on me — the horror with which 
he talked of the tire 1— the fire and the water !’ 

‘A lascar stoker on an Indian boat !* exclaimed 
George. ‘That’s very likely. He'd think him- 
self completely hid in that way beyond thought 
of detection. — But there’s no time to be lost/ 
said he, rising. 

Ainsworth Insisted on accompanying him, and 
they went out together, Ainsworth longing to be 
frank and confess his love for Isabel, while he 
vainly felt how impossible it was to tell his 
companion such a thing then. They took a cab 
to Scotland Yard to find, or to hear of, the 
detective who had charge of Daniel’s case. Scot- 
land Yard had not yet discovered what had 
become of Daniel, and the two young men com- 
municated their suspicion and its basis. The sus- 
picion seemed to the ofiicial mind worth taking 
into accouut ; and a detective was detailed to 
accompany them to the dock office of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company. There, after much 
difficulty diving into the memory of the worried 
dock-agent — for he was eaten up with business, 
that day being the sailing day of the company — 
it was elicited that a lascar answering to Daniel’s 
description, and bearing even Daniel’s name, had 
sailed that very day at noon as a stoker in the 
Travancore in place of a defaulting lascar. Was 
the agent sure that was not a week ago ? George 
asked. The agent was quite sure that none but 
return lascars sailed a week ago. A visit to the 
office of the company in Leadenhall Street added 
the strengthening fact that there had sailed as a 
i second-class passenger for Bombay in the Travan- 
core a Parsee, giving the name of Mookerjee. 

So much success at setting out cheered George 
beyond measure, And he was all agog to be off in 
pursuit— though how a successful pursuit was to 
be devised he did not know, since the first port 
of oall for the Travancore was Gibraltar. He 
r had reckoned that, if the fugitives had sailed — 


as they might have done— the week before, he 
might have caught them up by travelling over- 
land by the mail- train to Brindisi. 

‘They have six hours* s s tart of us!* exclaimed 
George, looking at his watch. 

The detective who had accompanied them from 
Scotland Yard proposed that an authoritative 
telegram should be at once sent to the shipping 
agent at Gibraltar demanding the detention of 
one Daniel, a stoker on board of the Travancore ; 
and that the other detective, who had taken charge 
of the case from the first, should journey with 
George, with warrants for the arrest of Daniel 
Trichinopoly and Mr Tanderjee. Then George 
bade ‘good-bye’ to Ainsworth, and went on to 
Rutland Gate alone. 

Arrived there, he found Lord Clitheroe waiting 
to accompany him on whatever quest he might be 
going, with a portmanteau ready packed. 

‘1 happened to look in/ said he, ‘and your 
father told me about this business — I’ — he 
hastened to explain, in answer to a blush on 
George’s face— ‘being almost one of the family. 
And so I made up my mind to go with you 
wherever you are going. It’s not right for a 
man to go on a sport of that sort by himself.’ 

‘It’s awfully good of you,’ said George grate- 
fully, ‘to think of coming.’ And he related all 
lie had discovered. 

‘ The P. & O. boat calls at Gibraltar on Tuesday 
— does it not?’ said Clitheroe. ‘Rail at once to 
Marseilles, I would suggest— and then on by sea 
or by rail, as heat we can. I think I can be of 
use to you on the route.’ 

George had a word or two with his father alone 
— while Pliemy took the opportunity of pressing 
Clitheroe’s hand, ami murmuring, 1 Aren’t you a 
dear !’ and then — with a basket of provision, 
which Mrs Suffield insisted they should take, 
because there was no time for dinner and her son 
had scarcely tasted food since morning — he and 
Lord Clitheroe drove away through darkness and 
fog to Charing Cross, to take the 8.15 mail-train, 
calling first at Scotland Yard for the detective 
who was to accompany them. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 

Through a smiling land, in all its summer 
beauty, we reach the old cathedral city of Canter- 
bury. From the moment in which the suburbs 
of London, with their endless rows of villas and 
patches of garden, were left behind, to that in 
which the lofty tower of the Cathedral came in 
sight, the journey has been one long succession of 
beautiful pictures. Pleasant valleys dotted with 
cattle browsing in the meadows ; wooded hills 
with gray ivy-clad church towers peeping out 
here and there ; hop-grounds, orchards, and corn- 
fields ; deep cuttings of sandstone and chalk, busy 
towns, and picturesaue villages, have followed one 
another swiftly. Tnrough this pleasant country, 
Chaucer’s pilgrims rode leisurely, more than six 
hundred years ago, on their way to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket Fresh towns have sprung up 
since then, and many of the places through whicn 
they passed have grown to six times the size they 
were then ; but nature has not altered, and they 
could not have enjoyed its beauties more than 
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we have done. They entered Canterbury on the 
opposite side to that at which the traveller from 
Victoria alights. # 

Outside the station are modern houses that tell 
us it has outgrown its limit since those fur-off 
times. Yet lie who will may find enough trace* 
of the old city as the pilgrims saw it. Here, for 
instance, not a stone’s-throw from the station 
yard, is a part of the city walh skirting the 
picturesque Dane John gardens. This wall, with 
many gates and towers and posterns, ran all round J 
the city, making a thick and solid rampart. All 
the gates but one are gone, for the citizens of 
Canterbury love not what is old ; much of the 
wall lias btffti destroyed, and what remains has 
been built upon in some places and shut out from 
view in others ; but here and there it can be seen 
on the northern side of the city. 

Outside it stood the great monastery of St 
Augustine. It covered as much ground ns the 
present cathedral and its precincts. Jts abbots 
and priors held vast possessions, and claimed j 
equal privilege with tlie sister establishment 
within the walls. In its church the first five ' 
Archbishops of Canterbury were buried ; and 
until the death of Beeket riveted all eyes on the 
cathedral, its shrines and relics were unrivalled. 
Of this historic place, only the outer gateway is 
to be seen. Until the beginning of the present 
century, there were the remains of a very lofty 
tower of beautiful workmanship, called St Etliel- 
bert’s Tower ; but vandalism swept it away. Fire 
more than once destroyed the olu monastic build- 
ings ; Henry VIII. scattered its monks and its 
treasures. What remained of it was by turns a 
fives-court, a public-liouse, and a brewery ; so 
that it is little wonder that there is nothing left 
to-day but the gateway. 

Strangely enough, while apathy, ignorance, and 
vandalism have united to raze to the ground 
this famous place, they have left untouched the 
church of St Martin. Perhaps its distance from 
the city may have had something to do with 
this, for it lies out beyond the monastery. But 
whatever the reason may be, modern pilgrims 
may thank a kindly fate for leaving them 
something genuinely old, and yet not a ruin. 
The church of St Martin, or at all events a part 
of it, was a Roman temple. It was made into a 
place of worship by the early Saxon Christians, 
and such it has remained ever since. The 
massive ivy-clad tower, the Roman, Norman, and 
Early Euglish architecture, the ancient tomb in 
which the Saxon queen Bertha is said to have 
been buried, the wonderful font, the old brasses, 
the battered gravestones in the churchyard — one 
lingers over them all, lost in wonder, and is loth 
to leave them. Dean Stanley called this the 
Mother Church of England ; and without doubt 
it would bo hard to find its equal. To have seen 
this fine old building is to be well repaid for the 
journey. 

There was another building outside the North- 
gate of the city in Chaucer’s time, the Hospital 
of St John, and here it still Btunds, its magnifi- 
cent oaken gateway black with age. But it is 
now in a busy thorough fure, and the change from 
the bustle and noise of the street into the quiet 
Becluded garden is very welcome. There is a fine 
old sixteenth -century kitchen to be seen here ; 
and the little chapel is full of interest ; but here, 


again, the vandal has been at work, destroying 
parts and marring others. 

Passing now into the city, we turn first to the 
cathedral. There are many spots about the close 
from which the outside of this splendid pile can 
be studied, notably from what is known as the 
Green Court. The only sounds that reach the 
ear are the cawing of the rooks in the elm-trees 
near at hand, and the strains of the organ 
within the building ; and we can sit and sketch 
and dream as long as we like undisturbed. All 
the western part of the cathedral as it stands 
now, including the beautiful central tower, was 
built between the close of the fourteenth uml the 
first quarter of the sixteenth centuries. All to 
the east of that is of even earlier date, having 
been built by William of Sens and William the 
Englishman ; and this rests upon work still earlier, 
for the crypt was built by Lanfranc, on liis 
becoming Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Like the pilgrims of old, we enter the cathedral 
by the south porch, and find ourselves in the 
nave. From this we pass to the scene of Beeket s 
martyrdom, and hear the story of that memorable 
deed, committed more than seven hundred years 
ago, that made Canterbury Cathedral famous for 
nil time. Changes have taken place around this 
spot ; but we need not hesitate to believe that it 
was here that the prelate turned to bay, and 
after a fierce struggle with his opponents, was 
struck down. 

In the choir and north-east transept are tombs 
of famous archbishops, some curious wall-paint- 
ings, and the desk to which the Bible was once 
chained for whomsoever would to read. Close by 
is the vestry where the richer and more fortunate 
pilgrims were shown the Beeket relics. U nder the 
domed roof of the Trinity Chapel stood Becket’s 
shrine. To this spot, from all paus of Christen- 
dom for many centuries, came kings, princes, 
nobles, rich burghers such as mine Jnost of the 
‘Tabard’ and his goodly company, to lay their 
oblations at the feet of the saint, to do penance 
for their sins, to say tlieir paternosters, to get a 
glimpse of the riclily-jewclled shrine, to wander 
as we do round the cathedral, and so home again, 
having seen enough to last them a lifetime. 
Whether they went up and down the steps lead- 
ing to the chapel on their knees is extremely 
doubtful ; considering the numbers who under- 
took this pilgrimage every year, the wear of the 
steps by their shoes is easily accounted for with- 
out putting forward any other reason. 

Unfortunately for us, there is nothing to look 
at but a bare pavement ; and it does seem a 
strange tiling that in this age of restorations, no 
attempt lias ever been made to restore Becket’s 
shrine. 

Next we see the tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince, with his surcoat, gauntlets, and shield 
hanging above it— -a very notable monument 
Then there is the splendid Warriors’ Chapel, full 
of stately tombs ; the ancient crypt, where once 
the bodies of Beeket and the Black Prince were 
buried, and where the French Refugee Church 
is still shown. The Cloisters, the Chapter-House, 
the Dark Entry, the famous Norman Staircase 
in the precincts : the day is getting old before we 
can turn our backs upon the cathedral, and even 
then we have left much unseen. 

The city is full of winding lanes and quaint 
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domestic architecture, at least three centuries old. 
In the High Street, old inns with sloping tioors 
and lattice windows stand side by side with hand- 
some modern shops and offices. Indeed, the very 
place where the pilgrims stayed is pointed out. 
It is no longer an inn, but a baby-linen shop. 
Some of them have old-fashioned names that 
half tell us tlieir history. There is the ‘ Fleur- 
de-lys,’ for instance, reminding us of the days 
when those emblems figured in the national 
arms. Near to this is the ‘ George and Dragon,’ 
a very good specimen of the old coaching inn. 
Half-way down the High Street we cross the 
arm of the river Stour, a narrow winding stream, 
over which the houses seem to meet. 

Just here is another of those hospitals founded 
for the benefit of the poor by charitable people 
in olden times, for which Canterbury is famous. 
Eastbridge Hospital — originally intended for the 
relief of poor pilgrims— was founded many hun- 
dreds of years ago, and the present building is 
of great age. Like most of these institutions, it 
has had a chequered history, having been spoiled 
of its possessions several times and re-endowed. 
It still harbours a few pensioners, but is chiefly 
a show-place, having some remarkable wall-paint- 
ings. The Black Friars and the Gray Friars also 
had their monasteries near here, ami parts of llie 
old buildings are still to be seen. 

Like all cathedral cities, Canterbury is full of 
churches, most of them old, and ail of them more 
or less interesting, according to the extent to 
which they have escaped the hands of the vandal 
and the restorer. A restored church has its 
monuments removed from their original position 
to make way for pews, its brasses stolen, its old 
oak pulpit taken down and chopped up for fire- 
wood, and replaced by a modern stone one. In 
fact, whatever was old is carefully put out of 
sight. In Canterbury they rarely trouble them- 
selves to restore a church ; they either let it 
fall into utter ruin, or else they destroy it. 
Whether the citizens will ever see the error of 
their ways, seems very doubtful ; meanwhile, every 
year witnesses some act of vandalism. 

In St Mildred’s Church, at the bottom of Stour 
Street, near the castle, Izaak Walton was married. 
John Caxton, the brother of the famous printer, 
lies buried in St A1 phage, near the cathedral ; 
and William Somner, the antiquary, to whom 
the city oweB a debt of gratitude that it is never 
likely to pay — for he first wrote its history, and 
took the greatest interest in its antiquities — rests 
in the church of St Margaret, just out of the 
High Street. 

At the western end of that street is the one 
remaining gateway of the city, the Westgate. It 
is a fine stone archway, flanked on either side 
by a round tower. The wails of it are of great 
thickness, and it had loopholes for the archers and 
bowmen. It was for a long time a prison ; and 
there is a document amongst the archives of the 
city that sets out that any stranger taken for a 
crime in the city was to be committed to the 
Westgate ; and the heirs of certain persons, in 
respect of certain tenements near the gate, held 
by them of the lord of the manor, were to look 
after the prisoned by night ; and the miller of 
Westga$e Mill was to have charge of him during 
the day, though what he had to do with it does 
not seem quite clear ; and the said lord of the 


manor was to find the fetters and cords to bind 
him frith. 

Retracing our steps to the station, we pass the 
keep of Canterbury Castle. It is very similar to 
that at Rochester, which, to the honour of the 
-townsmen, has been made a spot of beauty, set 
in the midst of pleasant gardens. The people of 
Canterbury have turned theirs into a coal-store 
i'or the gasworks. 

Dusk is closing in as we walk through the 
beautifully-kept Dane John gardens; and with 
a sigh of regret we cast a last look at the beau- 
tiful tower of the cathedral, rising above the rest 
of the city, ere a bend of the railway line shuts 
it from our view. 


THE OLD SLAVE-SIIIP. 

It would be a matter of some little difficulty to 
say, out of the many vanished types of ships, 
which of them all was most terrible in its 
appeal to the human passions. Perhaps the 
pirate — the genuine, old-world, Jolly Roger of 
the Spanish Main— might be held to be the most 
ghastly : the convict ship, too, was rendered a 
weird and lurid spectre of the ocean by the grim 
significance of her living freight of crime and 
misery ; but, for pure tragic horror, there could 
never have gone any species of craft more fraught 
with melancholy and shocking associations than 
the slaver. To think of her is to recall stories 
of incredible barbarities perpetrated upon the 
crouching blacks, confined neck to neck down 
in the stilling ’tween decks ; ulong with memories 
of that horribly famous tract of waters known as 
the Middle Passage. There are plenty of men 
still alive— and younger men, too, than one might 
imagine — who can yet recollect the slaver as 
among the commonest objects of the Caribbean 
Sea. Happily for the honour of the British flag, 
we have long been out of the traffic. 

Yet there remains a weird kind of interest in 
the old slave-ship. Wluit manner of craft was she? 
Tradition asserts her to have commonly been a 
long, low, rakish -looking schooner or polacre ; 
with masts of a loftiness and spars of a width 
to give her a prodigious spread of white wings ; 
keen as a yacht in her lines ; tall bulwarks, 
broken at intervals by the grinning muzzles of 
carronades ; and invariably furnished with that 
mysterious-looking object under a tarpaulin upon 
the forecastle which one knows as well os possible 
will eventually turn out to be nothing more nor 
less than a ‘ long-Tom ’ of heavy calibre. In the 
main, there can be no doubt that this typical 
portrait is correct. If one would know the 
character of vessel the West Indian slaver really 
was, and have a picture of her and the class of 
gentry who composed her crew, rendered with 
integrity in a highly dramatic manner, it is to be 
found to perfection in the pages of ‘ Tom Cringle’s 
Log.’ No man was ever better qualified tnan 
Michael Scott to portray the slaver ; and in that 
splendid passage of the hearty old sea-yarn which 
narrates the action with the Guineaman, he has 
given us a most graphic account of the slave- 
ship of his day. 

Nor is the type which Tom Cringle illustrates - 
by any means a modern creation. In a note 
embodied in that valuable work, Lindsay’s 
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‘History of Merchant Shipping/ is given a 
description of a slaver of 1786, as contained in 
a return upon the subject presented to Parliament^ 
by Mr Macpherson. This ship-- with a lower 
deck 100 feet in length and 25 feet beam — when 
leuving the coast of Africa, carried', besides hei 
crew, 351 men, 121 women, 90 boys, and 41 girls 
— a total of 603 ! She lost by death on her 
passage 10 men, 5 women, 3 boys, and 1 girl. 

In some very entertaining notes of the voyage 
of H.M.S. ‘Thunderer* in 1843, taken by her 
navigating master, Mr II. Davy, is a brief account 
of the later Cuban slavers. After remarking 
that in Havana and other western ports* the 
slave-ships are familiar enough objects, greatly 
admired for their beauty of form, tall spars, 
and general rakish, Red -Rover- like appearance : 
how they are also abundantly well found in 
every respect, and rendered as efficient and sea- 
worthy as lavish expenditure can make them, Mr 
Davy goes on to describe how altered the system 
had become in the Mozambique, in the Brazils, 
and in the West Indies themselves, compared 
with what it formerly was. At the period of his 
writing, the Cuban slavers found it necessary 
to have recourse to every species of trickery to 
conceal their identity ; for the blue waters of the 
Mexican Culf were studded with British cruisers 
vigilantly alert for craft with clean-swept holds 
and doubtful papers. ‘ The vessels thus employed/ 
writes Mr Davy, ‘bear the semblance of the fair- 
trading merchantmen as much as possible, being 
barques and ships from 300 to 450 tons burden, 
of American and Baltic build, and preserving the 
resemblance in paint and general appearance 
below and aloft ; they are generally well found, 
and if such a word can be allowed, are the most 
comfortable ships for the slaves. The smaller 
vessels, wretched in every respect, look like 
crazy old coasters, of various forms and rigs, but 
mostly as brigs. Such are the guises that slavers 
assume in pursuit of their horrid but too lucra- 
tive traffic, from the celebrated “ Venus ** and 
“Secora/* to those unsea worthy craft-.* 

Captain Sir Richard Grant speaks of these two 
infamous ships, the ‘Venus* and ‘Socorro* (not 
‘Secora/ according to Mr Davy), in the ‘Nautical 
Magazine* for September 1839. Arriving at 
Havana in the ‘Cornwallis* in the year 1838, Sir 
Richard found the port crowded with slavers, 
and amongst them the two crafts already men- 
tioned. ‘The slave- vessels/ says this lively 
writer, ‘arc interspersed among the shipping on 
the Cabana shore, and are easily distinguished 
by their neat and rakish appearance. At the 
time I write there are upwards of twenty ships, 
brigs, brigantines, and a fanciful variety of 
schooners ; scarcely a day passes but that some 
of them ship out, always under tho Spanish flag ; 
and others, having run their cargo, hoist the 
Portuguese colours, and come boldly in. The two 
largest and finest are the ships “Venus** and 
“Socorro/* each about 350 tons. They are much 
masted, in fact all legs and wings ; I was surprised 
at their immense topsails. They are two beau- 
tiful corvettes, pierced for twenty guns, fitted in 
most costly style, and well found. The “ Venus '* 
is as sharp as our river steamers, and looks rather 
ticklish ; her best voyage she made in three 
months fourteen days, landing close to the Havana 
830 slaves. It was considered the best speculation 
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that had been made for a considerable time, and 
well rewarded the proprietors, who made the 
captain a present of 20,000 dollars. The “Socorro* 
arrived, and landed near Port Mariel 570 slavey 
upwards of 200 having died on the passage, 
I went on board just as she anchored ; she WQS 
very filthy, had thrown her guns overboard or 
landed them. The captain, who was a French- 
man, said they had had very bad weather. He 
was chuckling at having eluded the “ Nimrod, ** 
which vessel came in about an hour after him.* 

Lord Palmerston’s Bill for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, introduced and passed in 1839, 
gave great powers to the commanders of British 
war- vessels to board and overhaul any suspected 
ships. Naval officers were empowered to detain 
anu take charge of any vessel fitted with hatches 
with open gratings, instead of the closed hatches 
which are usual in merchant vessels ; divisions or 
bulkheads in the hold or on deck more numerous 
than necessary for vessels engaged in lawful 
trade ; spare planks fitted for being laid down 
as a second or slave deck ; shackles, bolts, or 
handcuffs ; a larger quantity of water, a greater 
number of empty casks or tanks, and a more 
numerous supply of mess- tubs or kids than was 
consistent with the requirements of the crew of 
a merchantman ; an extraordinary quantity of 
provisions, particularly rice, flour, and maize, 
unless a manifest could be produced proving it 
to be part of the cargo ; and, finally, carrying 
a larger quantity of mats or matting than could 
possibly be necessary for the mere use of the 
crew. 

The result of this rigorous enactment was to 
make our cruisers more alert than ever in West 
radian and African waters; and in the year 
following (1840), 76 vessels were token r id con- 
demned, and 3192 slaves set nee. Yet the 
infamous traffic continued to be pursued with aa 
great activity as ever. Englishmen may well feel 
a justifiable flush of pride on learning, from the 
returns presented to the House of Commons on 
February 26, 1850, that between the years 1840 
and 1848 British men- of- war had taken no fewer 
than 625 ships, whereof 578 had been condemned, 
and the enormous number of 38,033 slaves set at 
liberty. In proportion as they were hunted, how- 
ever, so the slavers seemed to have grown more 
defiant and daring ; and on one occasion whilst 
the steam corvette ‘Pluto* w r as blockading the 
mouth of the Congo, a schooner, deep with a 
cargo of blacks, came gliding down the river 
and ran boldly past the war- vessel. The crews 
of these vessels so taken were found chiefly to 
consist of Spaniards and Portuguese, Dutch and 
French Creoles, and a sort of Lingua-Fr&nca 
men, of no nation, or rather of every nation, 
belonging nowhere, claiming no country as their 
own, and speaking all the Atlantic languages. 

In the year 1850 the British Government, 
believing that a good measure to arrest this 
detestable traffic would be by entering into 
treaties with the savage kings from whose ter- 
ritories the unhappy blacks were chiefly drawn, 
sent a mission to the sovereign of Dahomey. 
The expedition consisted of Messrs Duncan, 
Cruikshank, Winnett, Forbes, and Becroft As a 
result of the success they met with, we give 
a copy of a letter of which Mr Becroft was the 
bearer. The epistle, written at the sable mon- 
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arch’s dictation, ran as follows : 4 The king of 
Dahomey presents his best c compliments to the 
Queen of England. The presents which she has 
sent him [chiefly umbrellas !] are very acceptable, 
and are good for his face. When Governor 
Winnett visited the king, the king told him that 
he must consult his people before he could give 
a .final answer about the slave-trade. He cannot 
see that he and his people can do without it. It 
is from the slave-trade that he derives his 
principal revenue. This he explained in a long 
palaver to Mr Cruikshank. He begs the Queen 
of England to put a stop to the slave-trade 
everywhere else, and allow him to continue it. 
The king begs the Queen to make a law that no 
ships be allowed to trade at any place nearer his 
dominions than Wliydah, ns by means of trading- 
vessels the people are getting rich and resisting 
his authority. He hopes the Queen will send 
him some good Tower guns and blunderbusses, 
and plenty of them, to enable him to make war.’ 
What was diplomacy to do in the face of such a 
policy 1 

On the 4th of June 1832, His Majesty’s ship 
1 Curlew/ commanded by Captain Trotter, arrived 
off the river Nazareth, and having very good 
intelligence that a schooner, known to be a slaver, 
lay up this stream, Captain Trotter despatched 
three boats, manned by forty men, armed to the 
teeth, in quest of her. After rowing all night, 
the boats got sight of the object of their pur- 
suit lying at anchor, and the better to secure 
her capture, they kept close inshore, that their 
approach might not be perceived. By this means 
they got within a mile of her unobserved, when, 
finding it impossible any longer to conceal them- 
selves, they made a dash for the schooner and 
displayed their colours. Immediately they were 
seen, the slaver’s crew took hastily to their 
boats and made for the shore, except one man, 
who was observed to follow shortly afterwards 
in a canoe. The blue-jackets gave chose ; but 
the schooner’s people had so fur got the start 
of them that they had landed and disappeared 
before they could be overhauled. The 4 Curlew’s’ 
men then boarded the vessel, and found that she 
had been set on fire near the magazine, in which 
were stowed sixteen casks of powder. By the 
prompt exertions of the captors, the flames were 
extinguished. * The lieutenant in charge then 
overhauled the schooner, and found her fitted up 
for carrying slaves. Search was made for the 
vessel’s papers ; but, as had been expected, she had 
none on board. One curious document was dis- 
covered, however, well worthy of reproduction as 
an example of the orders which were delivered 
to the skipper of a slaver prior to setting out 
upon his voyage. The manuscript, which was 
written in Spanish, was headed 4 Instructions for 
Peter Gilbert, Captaiu and Master of the Spanish 
schooner 44 Panda,” ’ and may be summarised as 
follows : 

fl) You are authorised, from the time of your 
sailing, to pursue such a course as may appear 
to you to be best, first consulting the first-mate, 
Bernardo de Soto. (2) Upon your arrival at the 
place of your destination, you will use all dili- 
gence in your power in the purchasing and ship- 
ment of your cargo. (3) You will take particular 
care that there be preserved on board, between the 
officers and men, the greatest subordination uud 


best order. (4) Neatness and cleanliness being 
particular objects of interest, you will take the 
greatest pains that they be observed on board, 
and that the offi cers contribute their care and 
zeal to effect this object. (5) You will observe as 
much as possible meeting with any sail, particu- 
larly if there be any appearance of her being a 
suspicious one ; therefore, you will have kept a 
good lookout from the masthead, charging them 
with the greatest vigilance, particularly in dan- 
gerous places. (6) A list of landing-places, &c. 
(7) Immediately upon your arrival, at whatever 
place it may be, you are to give proper notice of 
the place where your cargo is, stating the number 
of [slaves] you have brought, &c. (8) In case of 
extremity, and you cannot escape the chase of an 
enemy, you will disembark wherever you can ; 
for, in extreme cases, there is no other way to 
do than to use your best judgment to save the 
voyage. We have no other instructions to give 
you, but that, in an unforeseen event, you are 
authorised to follow the dictates of your best 
judgment and prudence, first procuring, if need 
be, the opinion of the other officers.* 

This curious document was unsigned. The 
name Peter Gilbert has a suspiciously British 
twang about it ; but it turns out that the master 
of the * Panda * was a Spanish Yankee, and that his 
name was really Pedro Gilbert. 

The old slave-ship exists no longer save in the 
form of an Arab dhow, a Chinese junk, or a 
Zanzibar dug-out. The disappearance of the 
West Indian slaver from off the seas dates from 
the conclusion of the American civil war. The 
moral effect of that great fight for the black 
man’s liberty was too overwhelming for even the 
Spaniards of Havana to stand against ; and the 
stealthy, rakish schooner stole away for the last 
time to join the shades of countless other de- 
parted types. 


TO BE A CHILD. 

A VILLANELLE. 

I sometimes fondly used to pray 

(Although the wish was weak and vain) 

To be a child again at play. 

Thoughts of the early budding May 

Th rilled through the prayer which, in my pain, 

I sometimes fondly used to pray. 

Sweet fragrance from the woodland way, 

And song of cuckoo, made me fain 
To be a child again at play. 

It was a coward’s prayer, you say, 

That with an aching heart and brain 
I sometimes fondly used to pray ; 

But listen — ’tis the skylark’s lay ! — 

Ilow sweet upon the daisied plain 
To be a child again at play ! 

For freedom from the city gray, 

For meadow-path and country lane, 

I sometimes fondly used to pray 
To be a child again at play. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE. 
Insurance is a subject in which the majority of 
men are interested as holders of policies on their 
persons or properties ; but comparatively little 
is known of the history of this branch of com- 
merce, or of the knotty questions in connection 
with it which have from time to time called for 
solution. 

It is not easy to briefly explain the difference 
between insurance and assurance ; but authorities 
lay it down that assurance relates to an event 
which is certain, and insurance to one that is 
uncertain, or may be only partly fulfilled. Thus, 
a contract to pay a sum of money at death or a 
given age would be an assurance ; but one insures 
his house or ship, since he may suffer partial 
loss or none at all. But in practice the terms 
are treated as synonymous. The principle, again, 
that insurance is merely a distribution of loss, 
is not quite obvious when compensation comes 
from a company seeking a profit from its busi- 
ness : but it is so, the fortunate indemnifying the 
unfortunate. This is readily seen when mem- 
bers of a trade co-operate for mutual protection 
against, say, fire ; and still more clearly when, 
as in the case of the canton of Zurich, compen- 
sation for loss by fire is given out of the public 
funds. Some corporations, especially of those 
connected with shipping, are their own under- 
writers, setting aside a certain sum as an insur- 
ance fund, and saving what they would otherwise 
pay in premiums. Thus, if the ordinary rate be 
ten per cent., the owners can afford to lose the 
whole of their property every ten years ; and the 
practice has this to recommend it — more care is 
likely to be exercised in keeping vessels in a 
seaworthy condition. 

Marine insurance, which is the oldest form, is 
of uncertain origin ; but it was most probably 
familiar to the merchants of the republics of 
Genoa and Venice ; while its antiquity in this 
country is clearly set forth in the preamble to 
an Act of Parliament of 1(301 appointing a Com- 
mission to adjudicate on disputes arising out of 


insurance. There we learn that * it has been time 
out of mind and usage amongst merchants, when 
they make any great adventure, to give some 
consideration of money to other persons to have 
from them assurance made of their goods, mer- 
chandises, ships, and things adventured, or some 
part thereof. ; In 1719 the Royal Exchange and 
London Assurance Companies were by royal 
charter given a monopoly of this branch of insur- 
ance, except as against individual underwriters; 
and this monopoly, though contrary to the 
common law, was allowed to exist until 1825. 
In connection with maritime insurance, Reference 
to Lloyd’s cannot be avoided, it being by far the 
most extensive organisation of the kind, insuring 
a very large proportion of British shipping, and 
possessing agents all over the world, whose duty 
it is to forward to London early intelligence of 
the arrival and sailing of vessels and of disas- 
ters. This great association of underwriters took 
its name from a coffee-house which in the time 
of Queen Anne stood at the corner of Abchurch 
Lane. The house was afterwards removed to the 
vicinity of the Royal Exchange, the underwriters 
going with it ; but, later, they obtained rooms in 
the Exchange, where they are now housed. 

Fire insurance comes next to marine in order 
of antiquity. Enforced or voluntary contribu- 
tions to recompense sufferers from fire may be 
traced far back in history ; but no attempt was 
made to treat the matter on business principles 
until after the Great Fire of London. In 1681 
an office was opened for the purpose ‘at the 
backside of the Royal Exchange the Hand-in- 
Hand was established in 1696 ; and several other 
companies soon followed. Scotland had its first 
fire office in 1720, Germany in 1750, and America 
in 1752, with Benjamin Franklin as one of the 
directors. The stamp duty on policies, which 
in 1816 amounted to three shillings for every 
hundred pounds insured, retarded the growth of 
the business ; but in 1869 the tax was removed. 
Perhaps more caution is required in the conduct 
of this branch of insurance than of any other, the 
risks being not only of endless variety but subject 
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to constant change. The safety of a private house 
is affected by the character of the occupants, its 
age, the illuminants used, the water-supply, and 
so on ; while as regards business premises no year 
passes without danger being discovered in some 
substance or circumstance to which hitherto no 
attention had been paid. A striking instance 
of the kind is that of flour-dust, which when 
mixed in certain proportions with atmospheric 
air has been found to be a powerful explosive. 
Arson by policy-holders, again, is a source of 
serious loss ; and unfortunately retribution does 
not always follow, as, unless convincing evidence 
can be procured, companies are unwilling to 
imperil their reputation for liberal dealing l)y a 
prosecution which is likely to prove abortive. A 
[louse of Commons Committee in 1867 received 
evidence that during the fourteen preceding years 
the proportion of suspicions burnings had risen 
from thirty-four to fifty-two per cent, of the total 
number ; and a recent prosecution showed the 
existence of a gang which had for twenty-five 
years made arson their business, one of them, 
who was known as ‘the Fire King/ being alleged 
to have been concerned in five hundred burnings, 
and to have received in the shape of insurance 
some twenty-four thousand pounds. 

In the seventeenth century it was customary 
for persons to insure their lives for short periods 
or against certain contingencies, and annuity 
societies began to gain a footing; but the first 
association to guarantee a sum of money at death 
was the Amicable, founded in 1706. One grave 
fault in the rules of this corporation- the equality 
of premium irrespective of age— was avoided 
by its successors, of which the earliest were 
the Royal Exchange and London Assurance, both 
incorporated in 1719. The Equitable, which 
commenced dperations in 1756, broke new ground 
in issuing policies on joint lives and survivor- 
ships, ami tor fixed periods ; but the data upon 
which all these offices worked were imperfect, 
no mortality tables being at the time available. 
For a long time the table constructed by Mr 
Joslma Milne, from information supplied by a 
Carlisle doctor in 1787, was the generally accepted 
one; but that and others subsequently compiled 
have been rendered obsolete by tables prepared 
in 1869 by the. Council of the Institute of 
Actuaries in conjunction with the principal in- 
surance companies. Life offices are carefully 
looked after by the State, being required to 
deposit twenty thousand pounds with the Court 
of Chancery until their security is assured by 
the possession of a reserve fund of forty thousand 
pounds. Annual accounts, and at certain periods 
actuarial reports, have also to he presented to the 
Board of Trade ; and various other precautions are 
taken for preventing the formation of bogus com- 
panies and the continuance of companies whose 
solvency is doubtful. 

Insurance against railway accidents dates from 
1849, and against accidents generally from 1856. 
Many of the life offices have since taken up 
this business, which received an immense impetus 
from the Employers* Liability Act of 1880. 
Other branches are the guarantee of fidelity, and 
burglary and plate-glass insurance. The first is 
an obvious improvement on the old system of j 
personal security, under which the employee was 
obliged to lie under a compliment, to one or more | 


persons, of whose existence and solvency the 
employer had to periodically satisfy himself. 
.The guarantee societies, too, are willing to give 
a collective bond for the members or a staff, 
arrangements being made in case of change to 
substitute one name for another ; $nd all the 
premiums can be made payable on the same day. 
The offices which give security against burglary 
offer skilled advice as to the protection of premises, 
and lend men to guard unoccupied houses. Of 
course the rates of premium vary with the nature 
of the premises, and, in the case of shops, of the 
stock. Loss and damage may he insured against 
jointly or singly. The rate to cover damage only 
is a uniform one of two shillings per cent., except 
as regards jewellers* establishments ; and those for 
loss range between two shillings and twelve and 
sixpence per cent. 

As might be expected, a branch of business of 
so varied and complicated a character as insurance 
has occupied much of the time of the judiciary. 
Mr C. F. Morrell, barrister-at-law, the author 
of a recently published manual on The Law of 
Insurance , which is an excellent compendium of 
recognised authorities on the subject, and to 
which the writer of this article is largely in- 
debted, cites a vast number of cases, many of 
them interesting. As regards misstatements in 
proposals, it has been decided that an error is 
not material unless the premium be affected, and 
that if a representation be substantially correct, 
the policy holds good. A single room in a 
building could not be ‘truly and accurately* 
described as a dwelling-house, but the discrepancy 
has been decided to be unimportant ; as also the 
statement that no fires were kept, though one 
was occasionally lit in order to air the premises. 
Again, there is a difference between an actual 
equipment of sixteen men, eleven boys, nine 
guns, and six swivels, and an alleged one of 
twelve guns and twenty men ; but the error 
was not allowed to void the policy. But no 
reservation is permitted, as a man found to his 
cost when, a fire having broken out two doors 
away, he hurried off, and, without mentioning 
that occurrence, insured his premises. The fire 
broke out again two days later, spread to his 
place, and destroyed it ; but the concealment 
deprived him of any claim upon the insurers. 
Similar decisions have been given as regards a 
life policy, where a person learned, after sending 
in his proposal, that he had a dangerous disease, 
but did not inform the insurance company; and 
where the insured failed to mention that a ship 
then engaged in peaceful pursuits had at one time 
been a celebrated Confederate cruiser. 

We may wander for a moment in order to 
remark that soldiers, sailors, and travellers are 
now treated much more liberally than was 
formerly the case. Fifty or sixty years ago 
the Elbe and Garonne bounded the area beyond 
which the insured might not travel ; but the 
forbidden area for ordinary premiums is now 
contained between thirty-five degrees north and 
thirty degrees south latitude, special rules, how- 
ever, applying to Asia ; and persons can go even 
within that area on payment of an extra pre- 
mium ; while ‘whole-world policies* are issued 
j by some offices at moderate rates. The magni- 
. tude of war premiums has seriously discouraged 
I insurance among soldiers and sailors. A lieu- 
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tenant, for instance, engaged in the Egyptian 
war of 1882 was obliged, on a policy tor five 
hundred pounds, to pay an extra sum of thirty < 
pounds per annum ; and two officers employed 
m the expedition to Ashen tee paid twenty-one 
and twenty-five per cent, respectively. But it is 1 
not unusual for offices to remit the extra charge, 
in the event of the policy-holder returning in 
safety ; and altogether the effect of competition 
is seen in increased liberality in this as in other 
directions. It is an axiom of law that nobody 
ought to benefit by his own crime, a provision 
which forbids the payment of insurance to a 
fire-raiser or a scuttler, and which led to an 
interesting trial in connection with the May brick 
case. Briefly, Mr May brick insured his life for 
two thousand pounds in favour of his wife. 
The insurance company resisted a claim set up 
by her representatives, on the ground that she 
had been convicted of poisoning the deceased ; 
and the claim was abandoned. But the company 
also resisted that of the children, arguing that 
Mrs May brick was, under the Married Woman’s 
Property Act, the only person entitled to the 
I money ; and the Divisional Court supported 
1 the contention. The Court of Appeal, however, 
decided differently, holding practically that Mrs 
May brick was as one dead, and that the money 
should pass to the children, as her husband’s 
heirs. 

The perils of the sea have been responsible for 
many legal disputes. A steamer, for example, 

| meeting another in distress, attempted to tow nor 
! into port, and while so doing was herself wrecked. 
On a suit by the consignees of the cargo against 
the owners of the ship, it was declared that while 
deviation in order to save life was justifiable, 
it was not if property alone were in question, j 
(It may probably be assumed that the charter- 
party did not expressly provide for. such a con- ; 
tingency.) Again, a voyage having been delayed 1 
in consequence of tempestuous weather, the cargo, 
which was fresh meat, was ruined ; but the loss 
was held not to come within ‘perils of the sea, 
all other perils and misfortunes and the ship- 
owner, consequently, was liable for the loss. Nor 
is leakage caused by the gnawing of rats in- 
cluded in that category. 

To the non-legal mind the term ‘accident’ 
would appear to he easily defined ; but the late 
Lord Chief -Justice Coekburn thought not, and 
on several occasions insurance companies have 
sought a definition in the courts of law. It has 
been decided that a sunstroke is not an accident, 
but that injury to the spine through lifting a 
heavy weight is one. Even if physical ailments 
contribute to an accident, it is covered by the 
policy. The relatives of a man who while bath- 
ing in shallow water was seized with a fit and 
suffocated, sustained their claim ; ns did those of 
a man who when similarly seized fell under a 
train and was killed. Again, a person having 
fallen and dislocated liis shoulder was put to bed 
and carefully nursed ; but in less than a month 
he died of pneumonia. The connection between 
that complaint and a dislocated shoulder is not 
at once visible ; but on the ground that the 
restlessness and susceptibility to cold produced 
by the accident led to the disease which killed 
him, the relatives frere held to be entitled to 
claim. 

■ - 


‘The influence of intoxicating liquor 9 has 
been authoritatively defined as ‘influence which 
disturbs the balance of a man’s mind or the 
intelligent exercise of his faculties ;* and injuries 
received while in that condition are not covered 
by an accident policy. Nor are those caused by 
running obvious risk, as crossing a railway, even 
at a proper place, without exercising due care 
to avoid passing trains. 

Less curious, perhaps, but not less important, 
.are those cases, of which there have been several, 
but to which we have no space to do more than 
allmle, where claimants were defeated by some 
of the numerous exceptions which companies have 
framed for their own protection ; and if persons 
insuring desire to avoid disappointment for them- 
selves or for those they leave behind, they will 
closely examine, and learn the exact value of, 
that somewhat complicated document, a policy of 
insurance. 
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CIIArTER V. 

To ... . Pomona, thus adorn'd, 

T.iTiPst she Recm’ri — Pomoiui Mlion .dn- fled 
Vertiuiinus. 

Milton. 

‘ I want to show you a picture which 1 have 
been painting at intervals for twenty years,’ Mr 
Ludlow said one day ; ‘and which a conversation 
I had with you a little time ago has inspired me 
to go on with ; ami I mean to work at it and 
finish it for next year’s Academy. I want you 
and Kitty to sit to me for two figure' in it. 
Kitty’s is just the face I want for it her round 
apple cheek and Bibstone pippin colouring will 
be exactly the right contrast to the apple niossom 
tints in the central figure. — And you, he said 
reflectively, studying her face and figme in a 
manner that would have been cruelly embarrass- 
ing to vanity or self-consciousness, but which 
Sage bore without flinching or gaining any colour 
in her smooth, pale cheek— a calmness to which I 
would draw the attention of those readers who 
still suspect a flirtation to lie concealed under 
the friendship between Owen Ludlow and Sage— 
‘And you, I think I will dress in dead green — 
partly to suggest your name, Sage, and partly 
the apple-tree foliage, which is as dull a green 
as Nature has in her colour-box ; though it is 
just right to set off the beautiful golden and 
red and brown of the fruit. 1 think you shall 
hold a long spray of ivy or a great sheaf of 
narcissus, and be all green and white and gold 
with the sun on your hair.’ 

‘What is the picture called V 
‘ Pomona,’ he answered ; ‘ and I began painting 
it twenty years ago. Do you know the story i 
—how .Spring loved her the goddess of fruit- 
trees? It is easy to see how such a myth 
arose, if you stand in an orchard in May. I 
fancy painters have mostly imagined her from 
an autumnal point of view, with fruit and rich 
autumn colouring ; but I like better to think 
of her with her lover the Spring, who was always 
young himself, and gave to her everlasting youth, 
which we know is true, for we see it every year 
for ourselves.— But he came to her disguised as 
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an old woman ; and I have sometimes wondered men on the cliffs paths, and pistols and cutlasses 
how that idea crept into fhe story in the warm, were the order of the day, and life was not the 
sunny South, though it is very suggestive of some* peaceful, loafing existence along the coast that it 
of our bitter, cutting east- wind spring days, that seems nowadays. I think it was the big room 
woo the apple blossom in very shrewish, can- and the north light that kept Owen Ludlow at 
tankerous, nagging fashion. — But, after all, there Scar, as well as the fascinations of Scar Point, 
is nothing to compare to our English spring, in which he had described to Sage ; and it may have 
spite of its capricious, changeable ways and nasty been partly, also, the kind face of Mrs Stock, the 
little tempers. I have seen Vertumnus in many fanner's wife, a good, little dumpling of a woman, 
parts of the world ; but, when he is gracious who treated all men-folk as poor helpless crea- 

and kind in England, lie has a subtle charm tures, requiring endless humouring, and quite 

which is wanting in him in other countries ; unable to take care of themselves, 
and I have the same feeling about English apple She had a big solemn Methodist husband, Job 
blossom, though I suspect this of being British Stock, who attended little Bethel at Shingle with 
prejudice, as 1 have seen glorious orchards in great regularity, being elder or some sort of 

America and in Normandy. — I wonder how you office-bearer there, though it could have been no 

will like my Vertumnus? I have tried to paint office requiring many words, as he was a remark- 
him old and dull and faded, and yet with a hint ! ably taciturn man, his wisdom, if he had any 
of youth and passion showing through. I don’t | —and I think he had — being inarticulate. His 
know if I have succeeded. Sometimes I think 1 j wife sot great store by his sanctity and learn- 
am attempting the impossible, and am tempted ing, and treated him with a curious mixture 
to paint him out, and let Pomona stand by her- of reverence and contempt, as being at the 
self, and Vertumnus be only represented by the same time a shining light and a poor creature, 
spring sunshine. — Well, we will show it to Kitty Kitty was not at all averse to sitting to Owen 
without telling her the story, and see what she Ludlow, having already had a taste of the process 
makes of it. Children have a wonderful, ignor- when he made the sketch of her sitting on the 
ant directness of criticism ; they will hit the boat, though he was half done before she was 
blot ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; while aware wlmt he was about ; and she declared her 
other people go circling round, distracted by willingness to sit till Christmas if she might have 
dozens of second-hand, acquired opinions, or Twopenny, Mrs Stocks large tabby cat, on her 
unconsciously ashamed to say what they really lap all the time. 

think. I could give worlds sometimes to see That picture which Owen Ludlow had taken 
tilings with a child's eyes.' twenty years to paint, and which he displayed to 

Since that first evening when the boys and Sage and Kitty tlmt afternoon, bad lmrdly been 
Kitty bad so reluctantly accepted Owen Ludlow’s shown to any one before ; and there was a curious 
invitation to tea, and even Sage had searched nervousness in his mind as he turned the large 
about in her mind for some excuse for declining canvas round and placed it in the proper light, 
it, no furthey reluctance had been manifested to It seemed like turning his very heart out to 
Accept his hospitality ; indeed, Sage had some- public view — it was like being suddenly called 
times to protest against uninvited invasions of upon to shout his most private and heartfelt 
the painter's studio, though Mr Ludlow assured prayers from the house-top ; and at the moment 
her that the children were free to come and go lie felt that, if it cost him so much to display it 
as they liked. to his gentle, appreciative girl-friend, and to the 

Scar Cliff Farm stood on the high land above child, whose unbiased opinion lie bad wished for 
Scar, on nearly the highest point of the ridge only a few hours before, it would be altogether 
that runs out into the sea, forming one end of unendurable to have it on the Academy wall, and 
Shingle Bay, and ending in Scar Point. It must to have it looked at through fashionable double 
have been a very bleak and exposed place in eye-glasses, and criticised either ignorantly or 
winter, when the great, rough west winds came scientifically. ‘No. 389. — What is that ? Pomona, 
roaring across the Atlantic, or the east wind Let me see, who was she ? Some one in the Bible, 
whistled shrill and bitter. These swept right wasn't it? Or was it in one of Shakespeare's 
over the head of little Scar in its snug niche in | plays? — Who did it? Ludlow? Ludlow? Don’t 

the cliffs ; but the farm must have felt their full i Know the name. We really ought to have marked 

fury, as the twisted and distorted trees testified, I our catalogue before we came, so as not to waste 
which grew between the farm and Scar Point, I our time on unknown painters.' 
and which looked as if they were in full retreat Or worse still, perhaps. ‘How's that for flesh 
from the edge of the cliff, vainly seeking shelter tints? Out of drawing in that arm, eh? Where 
from the rude wind, which had blown their did he raise his model? Oh, any one can see that 
petticoats over their heads. with half an eye ; it’s Pattie Seymour, Jones’s 

Owen Ludlow’s studio was a large room, built Madonna, and Smith's Phryne.' . 
on at the side of the farm, with a north light, Great heavens ! what desecration ! 

and larger windows than the rest of the farm ‘She must have been very lovely,' Sage said, 

possessed. I think at one time it must have been knowing — though he had never told her — that 

a barn, and I also have dark suspicions that it it was Katharine, the young wife, dead long ago. 

was used in old times for storing away smuggled who smiled out of the canvas. She was dressed 
goods— those old times, which the boys so greatly in a loose classical dress of creamy white, showing 
regretted had passed away, when cargoes of brandy here and there an under garment of soft pink ; 
and lace and tobacco were run into snug corners and she was stretching one dainty hand to pick a 
among the rocks on dark nights, and the revenue narcissus growing at her feet ; while the other 
cutter hovered about the coast, ready to pounce ; hand rested lightly on the lichen-covered branch 
and there were thrilling encounters of desperate of the apple-tree under which she stood, and 
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which was covered with apple blossom of the same 
tint as her complexion, through which showed the 
sky of the very same blue as her eyes, 1 

If all the world were like Sage, Owen Ludlow 
felt he would not have minded all the world 
seeing his treasure. % 

But Kitty? She was standing tilting slowly 
backwards and forwards from heel to toe, a 
habit of hers when she was deeply ruminating ; 
and her brows were knitted over her eyes, which 
were fixed, not on the central figure, which was 
the only thing that Sage looked at, but on the 
other figure, in the shadow, half-turned away — 
another womun, with a worn, handsome, dark 
face, and a certain dignity in her tall spare 
figure, looking down at the sweet, radiant face 
of the girl with glowing, dark eyes. 

‘ I don’t understand what it means, 1 Kitty said 
with that perplexed frown; ‘and I don’t like 
that old woman. She puts me in mind of the 
wolf in Little Red Riding-hood — “ What big eyes 
you have, grandmother !” — “ The better to see you 
with, my dear.” — She’s horrid. She looks as if 
she were going to eat the girl.* 

‘ Oh, hush, hush ! Kitty,’ Sage interrupted with 
a quick glance at Owen Ludlow’s face, to see if he 
were offended at such openly adverse criticism ; 
but he only laughed. 

‘ I think, on the whole, that is a feather in my 
cap,’ he said. ‘ I ’ve looked at it till I could see no 
meaning in it, and Vcrtumnus was just an ordinary 
old woman without a sign of anything out of the 
common about her. If it tells its tale to every 
one as well as it does to Kitty, I shall be well J 
content* 1 

CHAPTER vi. | 

I was a sk etcher then ; I 

See here, my doing : curves of mountain, bridge, 

Hoat, island, ruins of a castle, built ; 

When men knew how to build upon a rock. 

Tennyson. ! 

To both Sage and Kitty those sittings to Owen 1 
Ludlow were very pleasant. Kitty did not find | 
the solace of Mrs Stock’s cat invariably necessary, j 
though it was freely accorded to her whenever 
she wished. j 

It was no very important part of the picture . 

that the two girls filled. I daresay many who 
looked at it wlien it was finished hardly noticed 
the slim, fair girl on the right side in the dull 
green, clinging dress, holding a trail of ivy loosely 
in her hand ; or the child sitting at her feet in 
a russet brown dress, and with her round red 
cheek and warm colouring of hair and com- 
plexion showing up richly against the dull hue 
of her companion’s dress. 

The attention was concentrated, as was right, 
and intended, on the central figures ; but Kitty, 
at any rate, regarded the picture as a portrait 
of herself and Sage, with the figures of Pomona 
and Vertumnus forming an insignificant back- 
ground. 

Sage, too, lived a good deal in the picture, 
though with her the central figures played a 
larger part. Pomona was her friend, Vertumnus 
haa made her his confidante. By-and-by, when 
the disguise fell away, and the young god stood 1 
confessed, Pomona would turn to her in her , 
surprise, and clinging to her with those fair, soft 
arms, hide her shy, sweet face on her shoulder. , 


I wonder— but this npver occurred to Sage’s mind 
— if, when that supreme moment came, Vertumnus 
or Pomona either would have cared for the pres* 
ence of a third, however sympathetic. 

‘ Sage,’ Owen protested, ‘ you have introduced a 
new element into the picture. I never intended or 
imagined that any one should have seen through 
Vertumnus’ disguise ; but I have done my utmost 
to take the recognition of him out of your eyes, 
and it is always there. Well, let it be — lookers- 
on, they say, see most of the game ; so perhaps 
the little maiden standing by saw more than 
Pomona herself. I painted Vertumnus from a 
young fellow who was with me for a long time 
in California. He was hardly more than a hoy 
then : let me see, that must he something like 
ten years ago. He had got into some sort of a 
scrape at home, and fallen out with his people, 
lie was a good-looking, clever lad, and had been 
spoilt and made much of ; and from all he told 
me, I ’m sure his father was only too anxious to 
receive the prodigal back, and kill the fatted calf ; 
but he couldn’t make up his foolish, young mind 
to eat liumble-pie, which is often the form in 
which the fatted calf is served up, and to he 
forgiven and rejoiced over ; so he went right off 
to America ; and there, I fancy, he did a good 
deal of the pig-minding and husk-eating part of 
the business before I came across him. He was 
pretty well at the end of even those resources 
when he stumbled into our ranch one night, and 
just dropped at the door as we sat smoking the 
pipe of peace after our day’s work. Collins 
thought he was drunk, and I thought he was 
dead ; but he was neither one nor th^ other ; 
though he did his best to justify my opinion any 
time the next six weeks, when he lay on my bed, 
and Collins and I nursed and do torec 1 him on 
principles evolved out of our inner consciousness. 
I wonder we did not kill him twenty times over 
between us ; hut he had the constitution of a 
horse, and survived our treatment, and was be- 
nighted enough to believe that we saved his life, 
and was so outrageously grateful, that Collins 
declared that life was insupportable under the 
weight of virtue imputed to him. But we both 
of us liked the young fellow ; and we got so used 
to having him pottering about us, that when lie 
went home to his people, we found the old 
diggings, that had done well enough before, so 
quiet and dull, that with one consent we agreed 
to strike our tents and return to civilisation.’ 

‘Have you seen him since?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; he often swoops down on me when 
he ’a in England. He is a Secretary or something 
at the Embassy at Euelstadt — plenty of fun 
and not much money. I think it’s rather a 
throwaway, and that he had stuff in him to do 
something better ; but his people are the smart, 
fashionable sort, and 1 think they expect him 
to marry money, and get on that way.* 

1 Not marry Pomona?’ 

‘ No ; her apples were not golden. You can’t 
tell from the picture how good-looking he is, for 
I have taken the youth and the sex out of his 
face. I wish 1 had the sketch I made of him for 
the picture to show you ; but I sent it to his 
mother. It was while I was painting it that I 
found out who he was, for he kept his name dark, 
and always protested that he wouldn’t go home 
till he had made his fortune— or, at any rate, 
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a competency. But fortunes are not made in a 
few days, or competencies either ; and I had my 
doubts if he was the sort to make either ; and 
it did not look like doing it in a hurry, just 
pottering round and washing my brushes, and 
idling old Collins’s pipe ; and I knew lie had a 
mother, for he talked of her no end, when he was 
light-headed with the fever. So, when he dropped 
out by accident the name of the place where his 
father lived in Yorkshire, 1 pretended to take no 
notice ; but I wrote to a man I knew not far 
from there, and asked him to find out who they 
were, and to drop them a hint of their son’s 
whereabouts ; and a few weeks later, old Collins 
came in with a letter directed to Maurice Moore, 
which we both agreed was a name we had never 
heard, and that it must be some one at Nelson’s 
ranch, ten miles on. But just then I happened 
to look up, and saw my young friend’s face 
crimson, and his mouth twitching, though, if 
his name was Robert Baines, as lie had made 
out, there seemed no reason why he should have 
taken any notice. But I guessed in a minute 
what it meant ; and I just tossed the letter down 
on the table, and got Collins out of the way for 
a bit ; and when we came back, both the letter 
and Baines were gone ; and indeed Baines never 
came back, for in the evening Maurice Moore 
came in and told Collins and me that he had 
heard from home, and that his mother was ill, 
and he supposed there was no help for it hut 
that lie must go back. lie could not imagine 
how they had traced him out, and I don’t think 
to this day lie knows. It’s all very well to say 
what’s in a name? But there is a good deal; 
and I have never quite felt that Maurice Moore 
and Robert Bailies are the same ; and 1 have a 
sort of fancy that some day the old Bob will come 
sauntering in, in his flannels and broad felt hat ; 
and we shall all laugh to think we ever could 
have mistaken Maurice Moore for him.’ 

It is very curious how often it happens in life 
that you think or hear of a person immediately 
before you see him ; that some one comes into 
your mind of whom, perhaps, you have not 
thought fur weeks or months, and the minute 
after, you meet him in the street, or find a letter 
from him on the breakfast table. So it happened 
in this instance that the very day when Owen 
Ludlow had been telling Sage the story of Maurice 
Moore, he appeared on the scene, coming, as it 
seemed to Sage, right out of the sunset, and 
arriving on the extreme end of Scar Point, 
while the painter and the two girls sat on the 
beach watching the glowing sky. 

‘Look!’ Sage exclaimed; and Owen Ludlow, 
who had perceived him at the same moment, 
echoed the word. It was too far oft* to distin- 
guish who it was ; but even at that distance 
Sage was certain that Kitty’s guesses as -to his 
identity were not correct, and that it was neither 
Cottam nor Leach, nor any other of the Scar 
men. They watched him as he came along the 
top of the ridge, distinct against the sky, and 
then lost sight of him as he turned down the 
cliff-path towards Scar ; and they had forgotten 
all about him, and were slowly wending their 
way from the .beach to the village, when some 
one came with a flying leap from the bank 
above, right in front of the painter, and seized 
him by the shoulders and whirled him round. 

■ i 


* Bless my heart ! Sakes alive ! Goody gracious ! 
Well, a never !’ Ludlow exclaimed in the accents 
•of a frightened old woman. — ‘ Sage, this wild man 
of the woods, this octopus, this Jack-in-the-box, 
this bolt from the blue is Maurice Moore !* 
f But Sage had needed no introduction, for she 
knew it was Yertumnus. 


MILK-TREES. 

Plants yielding a milky juice are not at all 
uncommon ; they can be found in numerous 
families of the vegetable kingdom and in all 
parts of tlie world. Thus, in our own country we 
have the Dandelion, Poppy, and certain members 
of the order Campanulacete (Harebell family), 
and also species of Urticaceae (Nettle worts). It 
is to the acrid juice secreted by tlie gland at the 
base of the sting of the common stinging nettle, 
that we owe the unpleasant effects produced by 
contact with this plant. 

Although many of these plants yield a milk 
which is highly acrid, and in some cases very 
poisonous, there are a number whose latex pos- 
sesses useful properties. Thus, we have the 
‘Cariea Papaya,’ the juice of which has already 
been alluded to in an article upon Vegetable 
Pepsine which appeared in the Journal of 
October 1, J8.92. Jndia-rubber and gutta-percha 
are each the solidified milk of various species 
of plants ; and last, but not least, we have 
five trees in tlie New World which are stated 
to produce milk as abundantly as cows, and quite 
as palatable. One of the best known of these, 
‘Brofaiuiuin galactudendron,’ is a tree of the Bread- 
fruit family. It grows from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet in height, and is found in large natural' 
forests on the mountains near Cariaco and else- 
where along the sea-coast of Venezuela. The 
milk, which is obtained by making incisions in 
the trunk of the tree, has a slightly balsamic 
odour, and a taste resembling that of sweet cream. 
It is very nourishing, and perfectly wholesome, 
the only unpleasant feature about it is that it 
is rather glutinous. 

Humboldt, writing upon the plant, says: ‘We 
drunk considerable quantities of it in the even- 
ing before we went to bed, and very early in 
tlie morning, without feeling the least injurious 
effect. Tlie negroes and the free people who 
work in the plantations drink it, dipping into 
it their bread of maize or cassava. The major- 
domo of the farm told us that the negroes 
grow sensibly fatter during the season that 
tlie Palo de Vaca— one of the Spanish names 
for the tree — furnishes them with most milk. 
This juice exposed to the air presents at its sur- 
face — perhaps in consequence of the absorption* 
of the atmospheric oxygen — membranes of a 
strongly annualised substance, yellowish, stringy, 
and resembling a cheesy substance. For several 
months of the year not a single shower moistens 
its foliage ; its branches appear dead and dried ; 
but when the trunk is pierced, there flows from 
it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the 
rising of the sun that this vegetable fountain 
is most abundant ; the blacks and natives are 
then seen hastening from all quarters, furnished 
with large bowls to receive the milk, which 
thickens and grows yellow on its surface. Some 
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empty their bowls under the tree itself ; others 
carry the juice home to their children.’ 

Humboldt advised Boussingault to submit it to» 
a chemical analysis, which he did. He says the 
milk produced from the tree is of a thicker con- 
sistcnce than that of the cow, and its reaction il 
slightly acid; exposed to air, it turns sour, and 
coagulates into a sort of cheese. 

Summing up the results of his analyses, he 
says: ‘We have found in this milk (1) A fatty 
substance like beeswax, melting at one hundred 
and twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit, very soluble 
in ether, but less soluble in boiling alcohol. It 
probably consists of several substances ; and after 
being melted and cooled down, has the appearance 
of virgin wax. We made good candles with it. 

(2) A nitrogenised substance analogous to caseine, 
and recalling the vegetable fibrine which Vauque- 
lin discovered in the sap of the “ Carica Papaya.” 

(3) A saccharine substance, the exact nature of 
which we were unable to determine. (4) Salts 
of potass, lime, and magnesia partly in the state 
of phosphates. For some time M. Boussingault 
was unable, owing to other pressing matters, to 
ascertain the nature of the sweet matters ; but 
he ultimately determined them as made up of 
sugar, inverted sugar and gum, easily turned to 
sugar.* In concluding his report, he says: ‘The 
vegetable milk by its constitution approaches as 
nearly as possible to the milk of the cow, for it 
contains a fatty substance, saccharine matters, 
albumen, and phosphates. But the proportion 
of these substances is different in the vegetable 
milk. The amount of fixed matter is three times 
larger than that in the milk of the cow ; so that 
the vegetable milk approaches more nearly to 
cream than to milk.’ 

Dr Spruce, the renowned South American 
traveller, mentions another tree, a member of 
the Dog-bane family, the juice of which is used 
as milk. On the bark being wounded, the milk 
flows abundantly, and is of the consistency of 
cow’s milk, of the purest white, and sweet to the 
taste. The Indian mode of taking it is to apply 
the mouth directly to the wound, and thus receive 
the milk as it flows. Dr Spruce says he has 
often partaken of it without experiencing any ill 
effects. 

In Guiana, the natives employ the milk from 
a tree belonging to the same family as the last 
named ; in the vernacular it is known as Hya- 
hya, and to botanists as ‘ Taber memon tana utilis’ 
(so named after Jacobus Theodorus Tabernnemon- 
tanus, a German physician and botanist). The 
milk has the same flavour as sweet cow’s milk, 
but is rather sticky, on account of its containing 
some caoutchouc. 

In Para, a lofty tree, belonging to the Star 
Apple family, attaining a height of one hundred 
feet, is used in a similar manner to the others 
mentioned. Incisions ore made in the bark, and 
the milky juice flows out copiously, about the 
consistence of thick cream, and if it were not 
for its taste, which is somewhat peculiar, could 
hardly be distinguished from it. 

Besides the general usefulness of the iuice as 
milk, it possesses a property which, although 
far more valuable, iB oftentimes overlooked. Our 
readers will have noticed the fact that the milk 
is always viscid, and contains a little caoutchouc : 
this renders it a most important remedy for 


dysentery. Its utility in this respect has been 
personally confirmed* by an English gentleman 
who, some years back, resided on the Pacific 
coast. He says : ‘ I was attacked with diarrhoea, 
which in two days passed into very severe 
dysentery. In the space of twelve hours I was 
reduced to a state of utter prostration, suffering 
the most excruciating pains. The bloody dis- 
charge was so terrible that it seemed possible to 
predict death within a few hours. The violent 
phase of the disease only developed at nightfall, 
and I passed the night in a helpless state. At 
daybreak the wife of one of our inspectors was 
called in as a nurse, and by nine o’clock Itcke de 
vaca (Spanish for the milk) was obtained. Up 
to this time I had been getting rapidly worse, 
and was then hardly conscious. The milk was 
given to me— a tablespoonful in a glass of water 
— every half-hour till twelve o’clock mid-day, 
and at this hour I was perfectly free from 
dysentery or the slightest symptom of it. Broths 
and light foods were then given to me for a few 
days, and 1 was restored to perfect health without 
taking any more ‘milk or other medicine, and 
without having the least recurrence of symptoms 
of dysentery.’ 

The tree from which this milk was obtained 
was the ‘Clusia galaclodendron,’ a native of 
Venezuela, but found also on the Pacific coast, 
and in one or two other places. It is said to 
contain a resinous and an astringent principle, 
and an aromatic and tonic substance. The 
action of this combination is considered to be 
mechanical, so far as relates to the resin, which 
no doubt coats the intestines with a film and 
allays irritation. No other medicine is used in 
Olioco, or on the Pacific coast of New Granada, 
for dysentery, and this disease is thought little 
or nothing of, as it is so easily cured. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXXVII. — SUFFIELD GOES INTO THE 
‘ CORNER.’ 

Isabel’s opportunity had come : the crisis had 
arrived — which she had so vividly anticipated 
some weeks before — when her ‘ family,’ who had 
rescued and nurtured her youth, needed the sur- 
render of her wealth, if not of herself. “Without 
hesitation she sat down and wrote a cheque for 
fifty thousand pounds, payable ‘to George Suf- 
iield, Esq.’ (‘ my dear uncle,’ she had a mind to 
add, so ill at all the world might guess from this 
document liow good he was). She knew enough 
of her own business to be aware that there was 
not nearly so much money as that lying to her 
credit at the bank ; but she also knew that cer- 
tain securities could be quickly realised on the 
morrqw. She did not wish to encounter George 
again ; so she waited until after dinner, and then 
she set out with her cheque for Rutland Gate. 
She followed the footman into the library; where, 
he said, Mr Suifield sat alone. She Knocked, 
and a smothered voice said, ‘Come in.’ She 
entered. Her uncle was sitting up in his easy- 
cliair with a red bandana over his head, and an 
open book near him on the table. 

‘Trying to have an after-dinner nap?’ said 
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Isabel. * I ain so sorry to have interrupted you, 
uncle ! But I wanted to see ‘you alone.* 

« No apologies, my dear/ said lie — 8 no apologies. 

I was just looking at that Don Quixote there— 
wonderful book that!— and those pictures of 
Dord’s — wonderful imagination Dord had, and all 
that sort of thing ; and I was reading where that 
rascal, Sancho Panza, says, “Blessed be the man 
that invented sleep ! ” (nobody invented it, of 
course, you know) — “it wraps you about like 
a cloak!” And thinks I to myself, “By Jingo, 
now if I don’t try it ! ” * 

8 You dear old uncle ! * said she. 8 And I inter- 
rupted your experiment ! * 

‘It’s of no consequence, my dear/ said he, 
with a laugh at his own joke ; 8 for I believe I ’ve 
tried th’ experiment before. — Sit down, and tell 
me th* news. I can’t give you long, because I 
must be off presently to catch th’ night-train 
down to Lancashire.’ 

8 1 believe, uncle/ said she, 8 1 ’ve come on the 
same business as you must be going on.’ 

8 Sayst tha, lass?’ said he, and a shade of 
unusual seriousness settled on his face. 

8 George has told me all about it/ said Isabel, 
now somewhat shy about broaching her business ; 
‘and I want you to do me a great favour, 
uncle.* 

8 What I can do, I will, my lass/ answered her 
uncle, eyeing her. 

8 1 want you to let me help you with the money 
Uncle Harry left me. I have brought a cheque 
with me ; there is not so much as that at present 
in the bank, but I shall make it all right to- 
morrow. Take it, please, uncle.* 

He took the cheaue from her hand, and looked 
at it and looked at her. 

‘It’s not the whole/ said she, with a blush. 
* But some of the securities will take a little time 
to realise — won’t they V 

8 It *8 the biggest cheque I ever saw ! ’ exclaimed 
her uncle, looking at it again. 

‘And you will take it and use it, uncle, as 
a — as a present from me?* 

She was doubtful of his look : it did not seem 
to her that of an accepter of a present. 

8 1 ’ll take it, my lass * 

8 Oh, thank you, uncle !* she exclaimed. 

8 1 ’ll take it, my lass, but I ’ll not use it. But 
I’ll frame it with a gold frame, and I’ll hang 
it up and keep it as the biggest and the kindest 
cheque I ever saw ! ’ 

8 Don’t, uncle/ said she, with a deep blush of con- 
fusion and disappointment — 8 don’t treat me as a 
child — as if I don’t understand what I am doing ! * 
8 Thou ’rt nobbut a child to me, Bell, my dear/ 
said her uncle, rising with tears in his eyes, and 
patting her cheek, as he had been wont when 
she was a little girl. 8 Thou ’It always be to me 
the bit of a lonely lass that gave me her .hand 
in this London twenty years ago, and came away 
wi’ me to Lancashire, and that has been a daughter 
to me ever since.— I understand, my lass, why 
thou *8t done this ! I thank tha, my dear ! ’ He 
took her hand and pressed it. 8 But it conna be ! 
Can a father take his lass’s bit of brass because 
she ’s generous enough to hand it over to him, and 
because he has been an owd fool V 
At that, Isabel was touched enough to shed 
tears, and foolish enough to have not a word 
to say. 


The footman entered and addressed Mr Suffield. 
‘The keb’s at the door, sir,’ said he, and with- 
drew. 

‘Well, Bell, my dear,’ said Suffield, 8 1 must 
go. But first— in case of mishap.’ — He sat down 
iCnd took pen and ink and wrote across the back 
of Isabel’s cheque, ‘Cancelled by Geo. Suffield/ 
folded it and put it in his pocket-book. ‘Now, 
lass,’ said he, rising again, ‘kiss thy uncle, and 
say “Good-bye.”’ 

Isabel kissed her uncle affectionately, saying : 
‘But I haven’t done with you yet. It remains 
to be seen whether you are to have your way, 
uncle, or I mine.’ 

Her aunt entered to see that Suffield was 
properly wrapped up for his journey, and to beg 
that she might hear every day how matters went. 
Isabel and she stood on the steps to see the excel- 
lent man enter the cab and drive away through 
the winter night, to remedy or control the evils 
wrought by the self-confidence and rash ambition 
of his son. 

Suffield went down to Lancashire strong in the 
main resolves to clear the name of his house 
from the offence and iniquity of 8 cornering/ and 
to purge his business of such irregularities as 
lmd crept into it during his son’s reign. It 
was not yet quite evident to himself into what 
details of action these resolves would lead him ; 
for though, in the first flush of his indignation, 
he had been ready to make an immediate sweep 
of the ‘corner’ — so far as George was concerned 
in it— he now saw, being calm and having con- 
sidered, that while ruin might be brought on 
himself by haste, no harm need be wrought on 
others by delay and temporising. He would like 
to ‘unload’ himself of the Gorgonian responsi- 
bilities— for his son’s responsibilities were his 
— without gain to himself and without loss to 
others ; he feared it was impossible to 8 unload ’ 
at all without some loss to himself ; but he hoped 
that by management the loss might be kept 
small. 

When lie showed himself at the works in 
the early morning, all were delighted to see 
him, but all wondered what had 8 come to Mester 
George/ that ‘th* owd mester’ was there alone. 
Late in the day the effect was similar in the 
City — in his own office, in the streets, and on 
’Change. 

8 llallo, George ! ’ was the greeting of old ac- 
quaintances. 8 What’s brought tha here again?’ 

‘Business, my lad — business/ was his answer. 
‘Matters o’ business to be seen to. But tha 
knows th’ saying : “ A wise head keeps a close 
tongue.” ’ 

Next morning he received a telegram from 
George, from Marseilles : ‘ Both train and steamer 
no go. Going on by steam -yacht. See Gor- 
gonio.’ 

‘Hired the yacht, I expect/ said Suffield to 
himself. 8 That ’s more expense to little purpose ! 
— And now, I suppose, in any case I ’d better see 
that Gorgonio creature about this cornering.’ 

But the day was Saturday, when business 
closed early. Suffield, therefore, resolved to leave 
Gorgonio alone till Monday morning. He sat 
down and wrote to him that he wished to see 
him on very important business, if he would be 
so good as be at liberty to listen to him at an 
early hour on Monday. But his wish was grati- 
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fiecl sooner than he anticipated. He was just 
thinking of locking his writing-table and going 
home to Holdswortli, when Mr Gorgonio was 
announced. 

‘Show him in/ said Suffield, and twisted 
round in his chair to receive him on the defen- 
sive. 

Gorgonio entered with smiles and bows, and 
a general profuseness of affability and politeness. 
He had, he said, expected to meet Mr Suffiel’ 
the younger : he presumed he was addressing the 
father of Mr Suffiel* the younger ? 

‘Yea/ said Suffield ; ‘I’m responsible for him 
both as his father and as head of the 11™!.* And 
lie gave Gorgonio a pointed look to emphasise 
his statement. 

‘ I am please, Mr Suffiel*/ said Gorgonio politely, 
‘to make your agreeable acquaintance.* 

‘I’m sorry to say, sir/ replied Suffield, ‘that 
I can’t return the compliment.’ 

Gorgonio looked a little put out by that reply ; 
and perceiving that Mr Suffield was not only not 
prepossessed in his favour but absolutely preju- 
diced against him, his amiability sank into a 
more insinuative and watchful quality. 

‘I come over/ said he, ‘to nil an engagement 
to lunch with your son, but 1 suppose he have 
forgot.* 

‘ I suppose he did/ said Suffield ; ‘ and you see 
he’s not here to-day. Still, if you like to lunch 
with me ’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr Suffiel’ ; but I cannot impose 
upon your politeness.* 

‘Just as you please, sir.— But what/ continued 
Suffield, ‘is this precious cotton business you 
and my son are concerned in V 
‘You must excuse me, Mr Suffiel’/ said Gor- 
gonio ; ‘ but I cannot speak of your son’s private 
business.* 

‘Private business be hanged, sir !’ said Suffield. 
‘It’s not so peculiar and private to my son but 
that, so far as I understand yet, my money’s 
pledged in it ! What is the game V 

‘You must excuse me, Mr Suffiel*/ persisted 
Gorgonio. ‘ But at least I cannot tell you with- 
out your son’s authority/ 

‘Verv well. If you refuse to enlighten me 
fully about this business, I must refuse to be 
accountable at all for my son’s engagements.* 

‘We had better wait, Mr Suffiel*/ said Gor- 
gonio, ‘till your son can be present.’ 

‘My son, sir, cannot be present for two or 

three weeks* 

‘ Two or three weeks ? — weeks V 
‘ He has gone away on a voyage — for the good 
of his own health, and mine, sir, and I cannot 
say when you will have an opportunity of seeing 
him.* 

‘ It is very bad weather for voyage,* remarked 
Gorgonio, now gray-skinned and sharp-eyed with 
alarm and suspicion. 

‘My son’s an Englishman, sir/ said Suffield; 
‘and he prefers a voyage in bad weather, with 
the sea as rough os the wind can make it. But 
thut’s neither here nor there.— Are you going to 
explain to me the position of things, or are you 
not V 

‘ I am to speak to you, Mr Suffiel*/ said Gor- 
gonio, ‘as if you were your son— is that so ?* 

‘ That is so. — Now, fire away/ 

‘Well, Mr Suffiel*, the second part of that con- 
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signment from Bombay whut you did give Mr 
Tanderjee a three-fourths advance for, is come 
into dock ; I have seen it this morning, and it 
is not— any more than the other— worth two- 
pence a pound !* 

‘ I *11 see that cotton on Monday morning my- 
self/ said Suffield, taking out his tablets and 
making a note. ‘ Go on/ 

Gorgonio stared in 6ome surprise : obviously 
this was not the same man as Mr Suffiel* the 
younger. 

*1 have bought for us/ continued Gorgonio, 
‘in the last two days ten thousand more bales 
for January delivery.* 

‘ At what price V 
‘At six and five-eighths/ 

‘And what is the “spot** price?’* 

‘ Spot, Mr Suffield, is six and eleven-sixteenths ; 
so, you see, we do very well/ 

‘ Now/ said Suffiel’, ‘ we come to the business 
I wanted to talk to you about : I bad written to 
you to make an engagement for that purpose. 
You’ll oblige me, sir, by buying no more ; about 
the getting rid of what we have I can’t speak 
till I know the whole situation/ 

‘Getting rid, Mr Suffiel’ ! Unloading, Mr Suf- 
fier ! Oh, my great heaven ! — do you know what 
you*re saying, Mr Suffiel’? The business is going 
just beautiful! Prices is steady! Nobody is 
afraid ! Nobody believes nothing is going to 
happen ! We hold two hundred thousand bales 
at this moment against a stock of a little over 
seventy thousand !— and nobody guesses it! — 
Get rid, Mr Suffiel’? Bust up the loveliest 
corner as ever was?— and lose your chance of 
more than one hundred thousand pounds profit ? 
Oh, surely no, Mr Suffiel’ ! you are joking ” 

‘I’ve never knowingly made., mor.y dis- 
honestly/ said Suffield with unusual sternness, 

‘ and I and mine are not going to begin now ! 
if I made the profit yon name out of this 
cornering business, I ’d do it only by ruining or 
crippling scores o’ men ! I won’t do it ! And if 
I could, I’d shake the whole business off my 
hands this minute ! But my son engaged to back 
you with money in this, and I *m responsible for 

my son. He gave you his word ’ 

‘lie give me his bond!’ exclaimed Gorgonio. 

‘ I have it on paper ! It is in black and white !* 
‘llis word would ha* been binding enough/ 
said Suffield quietly. ‘He gave you his word, 
and I must be bound by it. But since I — that 
is, my son — engaged to find the necessary money, 

I must have a voice in the business— and a final 
voice. And I say I want to have done wi* it as 
soon as possible : you ’ll do no cornering wi’ my 
help. Clear it out — and the sooner the better. 
Only, at the same time, as I don’t want to see 
anybody else lose, I don’t want to lose myself if 
I can help it/ 

‘You are bound to lose, Mr Suffiel’ !’ said Gor- 
gonio desperately. ‘Bound! When the “ bears” 
find you selling— and you can't sell two hundred 
thousand bales in a hurry without being found 
out — down they’ll send the prices !* 

‘ Well/ said Suffield with a grim tightening of 
his mouth, ‘all I can say is : let us lose as little 
as possible. — You seem to have known how to 

* ‘ Spot * price means, the price for delivery at once, 
or on the ‘ spot/ 
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buy without raising suspicions ; you should be iu the year 1840 there were only one hundred 

able to sell.’ and twenty men employed in the works, while 

‘And what, Mr Slither, is to become of my *no\v there are eleven hundred. Those who like 
profit?’ statistics will also be interested to hear that fifty 

‘You’ll have your broker’s commission frum . thousand tons of castings and thirty thousand 
me : won’t that tioV said Sufficld. rtons of pig-iron are turned out annually from the 

‘ That is very little ! — for all the time, all the works. Of these castings, the larger number 
brain, all the skill and knowledge 1 have spent consists of water and gus pipes, though other 

on this business ! Ah, this beautiful corner ! — to articles are made ; and at one time cannon-balls 


be spoil !* 

‘ 1 ’ll do this much more,’ said Sufficld : ‘ if you 


were manufactured at Staveley. 

Leaving for the present the site of the ancient 


can get oft* these bales at contract prices — at the * forge,’ let us enter the principal works which lie 
prices you took them up at — you shall have between the railway line and the river Bother, 
double commission ; and that, sir, is, in my A row of huge blast furnaces is the most con- 
opinion, more than twice as much as you deserve, spicuous feature before us as we walk down from 
A man that plans and makes a corner should be the station ; and these, again, are Hanked by the 
sent to hard labour and fed on skilly, just as tall chimneys of the engine-houses. We make 
much as a man that steals his neighbour’s our way to the offices, and are soon provided with 
purse.— Good-morning, sir. I ’ll call on you on a guide. The first thing which strikes us as we 
Monday, when, maybe, you’ll see your way a walk across the yard is that we are surrounded 
bit better.’ on nearly every side by stacks of black pipes of 

all sizes ; and here, just in front of the offices, we 

T N tron t a \ t T tome across an arclnnological curiosity. Side by 

1JN lKUJN-iiiUNJJ. side with a line of new iron pipes is a collection 

There are few dwellers in towns who are imac- of trunks of trees hollowed out down the centre, 
quainted with the inconvenience which arises These tree-trunks were the water-pipes of our 
when ‘the streets are up.’ Vehicular traffic has ancestors, and the ones we are looking at actually 
to be diverted into side-streets, and pedestrians formed a part of the original system constructed 
as they pass along the pavement look down over by Sir Hugh Myddleton, about the year 1066, 
temporary barriers into deep channels which for the purpose of supplying London with water, 
are being hollowed out below the roadway. It and were discovered beneath the Huston lioad a 
may be that the business man as he passes the short time ago. They seem to have done tlicir 
same spot morning after morning on his way to work well, though their bore is not a large one. 
his office takes a little interest in watching the The largest modern pipes which are pointed out 
progress of the proceedings from the first stroke to us in the Staveley works are forty inches in 
of the pickaxe on the hard road, until he sees diameter. Should the scheme of emptying one 
the huge water-pipes, or perhaps the smaller gas- of the Welsh lakes into London ever become 
pipes, loweraLiiito the cavity constructed for them, a reality, pipes of pretty considerable magnitude 
And perhaps the thought strikes him, whence will be necessary to pour the water into the 
come all these black pipes, which form the metropolis. 

arteries for gas or water, branching out in all We are first taken into the pipe-factory, where 
directions beneath the surface in our towns 1 we see deep circular holes sunk in the sand, 

Well, a very great number of these pipes come which form the moulds in which the pipes are 
from Staveley, in Derbyshire, where iron-works cast. The central core has, in order to give it 
have been in existence for more than two hundred sufficient adhesive character, to be formed of a 
years; and the name ‘ Staveley Iron-works * is not very evil-smelling compound. The pipes when 
an unknown one on coal-trucks, for the existing cast are finished oil* neatly at the end, and turned 
company are not only iron manufacturers, but smooth on the outside and at the collar, where 
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extensive colliery owners as well. 


j they fit into one another. They are then taken 


It is in the second half of the seventeenth to another part of the works, where they are 
century that we first come across mention of ‘ a tested as to their soundness. This is done by 
furnace’ at Staveley. There was iron ore in the closing up the ends of the pipe and then forcing 
neighbourhood, which was dug and smelted on water into it by means of hydraulic pressure, 
the spot, the material employed in the furnace When the pipe is as full of water as it can pos- 
being the wood which grew on the hill-sides sibly be, a workman strikes it smartly with a 
around. Local ore is no longer employed, and hammer, and under this treatment any flaw is 
most of that now used comes from Northampton- sure to discover itself and burst. Sometimes oil 
shire. The land on which these first works were is used instead of water in the testing process, 
situated was leased from the family of Frechvillc, The pipes are finally dipped in a huge caldron of 
who had already been at Staveley Hall for about boiling pitch, and when dry, are ready for use. 

three hundred years. The undertaking was a It may be added, however, that different com- 
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very small one, and the smelted iron could, so panies have different ideas with regard to the size, 
bad was the state of the roads, only be carted length, and finish of gas and water pipes, so that 
away in the summer. Some hundred years later the Staveley works have to be ready for different 
we find a ‘forge’ mentioned, which shows us that classes of customers. 

the iron had now t begun to be worked up at Blast furnaces are too well known to need any 
Staveley into manufactured articles. The busi- full description. Suffice it to say that coal and 
ness continued in private hands, growing gradu- iron ore are packed into enormous cylindrical 
ally, until it became that of a company in 1864. furnaces of some fifty feet in height; that the 
The rapid progress which it has made in the last melted iron is run out from the furnaces into 
half-century may be estimated from the fact that channels, or furrows, marked on beds of sand, and 
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that in the form which it thus assumes of short 
rough bars, it is called ‘pig-iron/ The blasts 
of hot air which are forced into the furnaces* 
— hence their name — are driven by a fine old- 
fashioned beam-engine of great size. It is curious 
to notice in the engine-room how mechanical 
checks are used to test the work that is done. 
There is pointed out to us against the wall a 
dial which records the number of revolutions 
of the fly-wheel during any specified time, and 
by means of this tell-tale index the manager 
can inform himself as to whether the engine- 
man has kept his machine at full working 
power. 

But there is a great deal of machinery at the 
Staveley works besides that required in connec- 
tion with blast furnaces and pipe-casting, for here 
the company constructs all the engines and other 
machinery needful for their numerous collieries, ' 
which are situated on the spot or in the neigh- | 
bourhood. We are therefore invited to inspect 
the fitting-shops with their lathes, punching j 
and cutting machines, steam-hammers, and ail j 
other appliances necessary for the construction 
of a steam-engine. 1 

From the noise and heat and dirt of the work- j 
shops of this character, it is pleasant to turn 
into the clean and quiet pattern-making shops. ! 
In these we see a band of workmen engaged in , 
complicated carpentry, somewhat resembling the j 
.manufacture of furniture. But they arc not 
engaged in cabinet-making, but are constructing, 
according to drawings prepared by the engineers, 
the wooden patterns or models which are to 
give their shape to the moulds in the sandbeds 
in which the iron castings are to be formed. 

And now we cross the little Bother, which runs 
through the middle of the works, and divides 
the older part from the more modern portion. 
The little river runs merrily along over its 
stony bed, and a few trees stand yet upon 
its banks. Doubtless it was formerly a clear trout- 
stream, though its waters are of course now 
much befouled. On the banks of the river the 
original ‘ forge 5 once stood, and the Bother 
performed, by means of a large water-wheel, 
the work of moving the simple machinery 
employed in former years. Close to the site 
of the old mill is a house where the manager 
lived. It was once a pleasant habitation, with 
a garden, by the side of the stream ; hut soon 
the overhanging and rapidly increasing bank 
of ‘tip/ or refuse from the works, will swallow 
it up. A little farther on is a mullioncd-win- 
dowed house, perhaps nearly three hundred 
years old, still standing amidst grimy sur- 
roundings. This was once the farmhouse of 
the estate. 

And now we have passed right across the works 
and from one bank of the Bother to the other, 
and we find that we have reached another line of 
railway, for the works are hemmed in by the iron 
road on each side. Upon a hill above this rail- 
way we see the modern workmen’s village, crown- 
ing a slight elevation known as Barrow Hill. 
Close to the line stands a well-built and well- 
appointed Mechanics’ Institute ; and farther up 
the hill is a school chapel, which is served by the 
clergy of the mo thef -church of Staveley, in the 
old village, about a mile and a half away. In 
the school we see banging on t]pe wall the portrait 
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of Mr R. Barrow, thp last private owner of the 
works ; and one is glad to note that the company 
have not failed lo carry on and develop the 
various organisations for the good of the woiimen 
which he or his predecessors in the business 
originated. It is in contemplation that a per- 
manent church should be built here, and tlieii 
the existing building will no longer be used as 
it is now, and with much inconvenience, for a 
double purpose. 

It is satisfactory to find, as we do now nearly 
everywhere, that the workpeople of large manu- 
facturers arc not treated as mere machines, but 
that provision is made for the moral and spiritual 
good of themselves and of their families by ‘ 
their employers. It is in such ways that a 
light aspect is put on one side of British 
industry and commerce, which was perhaps once 
neglected ; auil under such auspices it is to be 
expected that commercial enterprise will flourish 
in this island even more than it has done 
before. 
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One evening I was sitting beneath the veranda 
of a house on the borders of the Upper Forest 
in Madagascar. It was one of those glorious 
evenings only to be found in the tropics, when 
the afterglow of sunset enriches and enhances 
the beauty of everything before darkness hides 
them for another night ; when red flowers look 
like flame, and yellow like burnished gold. As 
the sun sank deeper below the horizon, the colours 
slowly changed, one blending with another till 
all grew sombre. Over to the east, belnud the 
Forest, shot up the great white betu.is of the 
rising moon, distinct and regular. Tne trees 
stood out in bold relief ; the very leaves seemed 
to separate and let the moonbeams through. 

Grand as was the scene, my thoughts, I must 
confess, were hardly in keeping with it. I was 
thinking of pigs. I had been told by some natives 
that some wild pigs had been devastating their 
crop*, and I was wondering how I could get a 
shot at them that night. 

As 1 sat pulling at my cigar, and wondering 
if it were possible to secure the services of an 
old native who was said to be exceptionally 
skilled in the matter of pigs, I saw a shadowy 
form coming towards me ; and presently the 
dusky figure of a native stepped out of the 
shadow into the moonlight, his white lamba (a 
long cloth worn by natives) shining brightly as 
he threw it further over his shoulder. 

‘Why!* I exclaimed, ‘it is Bainikoto himself 
— the very man I wanted. — Hi! Bainikoto, will 
you go pig-hunting with me to-night?’ 

‘How do you do, sir?’ he said with native 
politeness before he answered the question.— 
‘ What did you ask, sir?’ 

< Come with me to-night to look for that old 
boar that is eating up all your manioc, will 
you?’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘ Oh, anywhere ; I don’t mind. At that little 
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open glade in the forest about a rice-cooking * off, 
away to the east.’ 

‘At the clearing to the east?’ 

‘ Yes.* 

1 1 can’t go ; I have business to do.’ 

‘Nonsense, man ! What business can you have 
to do?’ 

‘ I can’t go, sir,’ he said again, squatting down 
on his hams beside me, and arranging his lamba 
so as to cover his mouth. 

‘But why?’ 

‘I am an old man, and don’t care for sitting 
up all night, as 1 used to do. 1 like sleeping 
better than shooting. — But what made you choose 
that place V 

‘I thought it looked a likely spot, so many 
paths meet there.’ 

‘Go about midnight; you are certain to see 
a pig,’ he said, looking up with a curious expres- 
sion. 

1 was surprised by the man’s manner, it was 
so totally different from anything I had been 
accustomed to see iu a native. 

‘ Funny you should pick that place,’ he added 
after a time. 

‘You seem to know it well, and say it is good ; 
then why funny, my relation V 

‘ Oh, 1 know it very well.’ 

‘ I ’ll give you a dollar to come with me.’ 

The old man laughed. ‘It is a big sum,’ he 
said — ‘a week’s pay. But not for fifteen weeks’ 
pay would T come to that place at night, my 
master.’ 

‘ Oh, all right !’ I said, pretending not to be 
curious. ‘ I ’ll go myself.’ 

1 watched for some sign ; but lie sat looking 
out straight before him and evidently disinclined 
to talk. ‘ Is there a ghost there, Itainikoto ?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps,’ he said, without moving a 
muscle. 

4 Have you seen it ?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps,' he again said, readjusting his 
lamba. 

4 Will you tell me about it V 

The old man sat perfectly still, as if in deep 
thought. No European could sit so long without 
moving. Not a limb, not the quiver of an eye- 
lid. 1 waited for an answer, but none came. 
After a time, he took out his small polished 
bamboo tobacco-box. Shaking out a large pinch 
of the snuff-like preparation into the palm of his 
hand, he opened his mouth, and, by a peculiar 
jerk, tipped it in below his tongue— a decided 
hint for me that he meant to keep his story to 
himself, whatever it might be. 

I knew it was no good pressing him then, 
80 I lit another cigar and took no apparent 
fctotice. 

Presently, native fashion, he spat out his tobacco, 
. and seemingly addressing himself as much as 
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• “ ^ native way of measuring distance — equal twenty whose graves and spirits 
tea ; equal about a mile and a quarter. respect. 


me, he began : ‘ White men don’t believe in ghosts, 
and witchcraft, and bagimla;* they laugh at them, 
<Und at those who do.’ 

‘Witchcraft, perhaps, my friend, and bagimla 
and sikidy [divination] ; but we like to hear of 
ghosts. I do not feel at all like laughing ; 
indeed, I very much wish to hear about it.’ 

It was a long time ago (he began so suddenly it 
made me start) — it was a long time ago ; two 
kings and two queens have turned their backs 
upon us since then. I was but a little lad, but 
I remember it quite distinctly. I am old now ; 
but I remember it well, as well as if it were only 
yesterday. My father was going into the Forest 
to get wood, only a short distance, so he took me 
! with him. We had not gone far when we heard 
| the long low whine of a lost dog. ‘The boar- 
hunters are out early,’ said my father, evidently 
surprised ; ‘ they must have slept in the Forest. 
Ho ! e, e, e, b ! ’ he shouted ; but there was no 
answer except from several dogs, which joined in 
one long howl. 

‘ All ! they are all lost,’ he said ; ‘ and no 
one shouting to let them hear. Ho ! 6, c, e, b ! 

| Ho ! c, b , b,b! J 

Again the loud chorus came ringing and echo- 
| ing through the wood. We turned aside, and 
made our way in the direction of the dogs. Cry 
upon cry now arose. I remember it well. Am 
I I likely to forget it? It was early morning, and 
there had been a heavy dew ; my feet were cold 
and wet, and the dogs frightened me. I felt 
chilled and scared. My father had girded himself, 
and his brown skin glistened in the morning sun. 
llow fast he went ! — pushing his way through 
the tangled growth. I could scarcely keep lip 
with him, for the thorny creepers caught my 
legs, although my father helped to clear the way, 
striking with his axe at the great lianas that 
stopped our path. I think in the excitement he 
almost forgot me, for he guessed that something 
was wrong, and he held his spear ready short- 
ened in his right hand. It seemed a long, Ion" 
time before we reached the dogs. They were all 
together in the clearing to the cast. It has not 
grown up as others do ; it is just the same. 
There they sat, some howling, some licking the 
wounds received from a tussle with the boar 

‘ Look, father ! what is that ?’ 1 cried. 

‘ A dre ! a dre ! It is a corpse. There are 
two : liainimanga and Rainigapy — both killed 
by one pig,’ he said, turning them over. 

Ah ! I remember them well, sir, these gashed 
bodies. It was a horrible sight for any one, 
much more for a little lad. The shaft of a 
broken spear lay near ; and still grasped in the 
hand of one, lay the second spear. A look of 
surprise spread over my father’s face as he gazed 
upon the man who held the spear. 

‘This wound would not nave killed, and he 
never threw his spear. The other is nearly tom 
to bits ! His spear has gone,’ he said. ‘ 1 do not 
understand. — And what is this ? Money ! fifteen 
dollars !- -IIow came that money here? Seven in 
one purse, and eight in the other.’ 


* Bagimla are the supposed aboriginal inhabitants, 
whose graves and spirits are held in great awe and 
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He looked at me, and then, as if thinking 
aloud, lie added : ‘ No ! I will not take it. It 
has bad luck in it. I'll give it to their wives., 
Besides, if I kept it, they would say I had killed 
these men. I wish I knew how they got it, 
though !’ t 

We soon raised the. whole neighbourhood. The 
two men had come from the village over yonder 
(he said, pointing with his lips to a village about 
three miles away) — and their friends went and 
brought the bodies in. What wailing and mourn- 
ing there was ! what beating of tom-toms ! But 
the money my father gave up was much more 
talked about than the deaths. Never had any 
one but the chief — nay, not even he — had so much 
before. The funeral was very grand : several 
oxen were killed ; and there was a lot of toaka 
[native rum] in siny [earthen water-pots]. The 
money was a great comfort to their wives. We 
heard soon afterwards that a trader from the 
coast had dropped his purse, and he offered a 
reward ; but then the reward was less than the 
money in the purse, so of course he never got 
it. 

I soon ceased to think of that day, though the 
shock lasted long. As I grew up, 1, too, became 
a hunter and forester. Malagasy, as you know, 
are not fond of hunting like you white men ; the 
Beganogand tribe are the most so ; but even 
only a few of us care for it. 1 liked it, and soon 
became proficient. One day a white man came 
to our village and stayed there. He was looking 
for birds, which lie skinned : he never ate them, 
which surprised us. He taught me to skin and 
shoot ; and when lie went away he gave me the 
gun. I was very proud of it ; and soon I found 
I could get wild-pig much easier by waiting for 
them at nights ami shooting, than by hunting 
them with dogs. So I used to go to the bush 
where you wish to go to, to-night. 

He looked up at inc with a sharp, keen, side- 
long glance, as if to read my thoughts, and then 
proceeded : 

I nearly always got some, though you white 
men don’t, for you have no patience; you sit and 
wait for one hour, perhaps, and then you get up 
and walk a little, or think another place better, 
or go home ; but we Malagasy will sit without 
moving for hours. Whenever pig came this way, 
I was sure to be waiting for them, and the glade 
you mentioned was a favourite place. You’ll see 
some to-night, sir, when you go, for I know their 
habits well. The herd that were in the sweet- 
potatoes and manioc last night, will come that 
way ; they will be there about midnight, and 
return about second cock-crow. 

His wrinkled old face broke into a sort of 
satirical smile, as he paused. Without knowing 
quite why, I began to feel ‘creepy;’ but I an- 
swered with apparent unconcern : ‘ Well, I hope 
so, Rainikoto. But you have not yet told me 
about the ghost, you know.’ 

‘Oh, I shall. I- am coming to it. But you 
hod better go, and it will save me the trouble 
of telling you. You will see it all then for 
yourself.’ 

‘I should like to hear it first, you know, to 
see if it agrees with what you saw.* 

‘Well, master, you are my father and mother, 
and I should like to please you ; but it is a long 
story.’ 


‘Go on, my relation, 1 I said, answering his 
politeness in the orthodox way. 

He got up, readjusted his lamba, and squatting 
down a little more in front of me, began : 

‘It was on the 15th day of the moon Alaha- 
saty * 

‘Why ! that’s to-day !’ I said. 

Is it i (he said). Let me think. Yes ; so it is. 
That is funny. — Well, it was on this very day, 
about ten years ago, I went to watch for pig at 
yonder glade. It was just such another night 
as this. The day had been very hot, and these 
little whirlwinds had been raising their dusty 
columns on the road— the spirits of our fore- 
fathers visiting the earth or returning to heaven, 
we Malagasy say. There had been a good many 
that day. I remember well. But they have not 
much to do with the story, nothing in your eyes. 
— A herd of pig had been among tne village 
crops the night before. I had tracked them, and 
found out the way they had come. I noticed the 
slot of a huge boar, and I meant to have him. 
They passed right through the clearing. That 
glade lias never altered, as the others do ; it is 
the same now as then ; and it was the same then 
as when I was a little boy ; but it never struck 
me till after that night, and then I noticed it. 
The grass grows just the same, and the trees do 
not seem to change. 

The old man, I noticed, was dropping into the 
native style of rhetoric, a form not unseldom 
heard in British pulpits, a certain reckless way 
of wandering up and down the keys of thought, 
and then the persistent striking of a single chord, 
with an emphasis varying directly as the number 
of repetitions. 

Ay, it was just such another night as this, 
just the same ; the same little fleecy clouds 
rushed across the full moon. Tlu ch^ ircn were 
dancing in its rays, as they are new down 
yonder, and their song came rising and falling 
on the wind as now you hear it. The night was 
just the same ; the crickets chirped and whistled 
in the grass ; the great cicada rang his rattle as 
loudly as he now is doing — just the same. The 
dew was sparkling on the broad leaves, like tears 
on the cheeks of a young wife who has lost her 
child, her first-born. The frogs croaked in the 
marshes — a sign of rain, I ’ve heard you say : we 
call it the women’s parliament, for it is much 
talk and little meaning ; for here, it is no sign 
of rain. Croak they will, as frogs and women 
always must. They could not live without it. 
Ay, master, the night was just 

‘The same, my dear relation. Let us agree 
that the night was just the same,’ I said, break- 
ing in rather rudely, perhaps. ‘The very birds, 
beasts, fishes, insects, you know, they always are 
the same, except when it is raining.’ 

‘ I said you would laugh at me. If you laugh 
already, what will you do before the end V 

‘ I laugh 1 My dearest father and mother, I am 
so anxious to hear the end that I have even been 
rude. Pray, excuse my baste ; my eagerness out- 
stepped my manners. ’ 

Malagasy are not easily offended, and he soon, 
went on again. I 

It was a short time before midnight that;!: 
started. I took my gun and spear and the usuikl 
little hatchet we all carry. No one went with; 
me — I was quite alone. I soon reached the 
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mid sat down, hiding behind a large clump of 
seva-be , through the broad leaves of whicn I 
could watch the whole glade from end to end. It 
is about thirty r&py [fathoms] long. The moon 
shone brightly ; not a cloud obscured its rays ; 
not a breath of wind could be felt inside the 
forest ; but the tops of the taller trees rustled 
gently, and the twisting leaves showed their 
white linings with every little puff. The tree- 
frogs alone seemed to break the silence, for they 
alone were near me. 

I had sat about two hours, and had seen 
nothing. I began to think the pigs must have 
passed out, or gone another way ; and I had 
made up my mind to alter my position, so as to 
see them better when they came back in the 
early morning ; but still I sat on, not caring to 
own myself at fault. I was just opening my 
tobacco-box, and had put my gun down by my 
side ; my spear was sticking upright in the 
ground before me, and my axe on my knees, 
when I became conscious that something was 
going to happen, but I knew not what I felt 
my head, to see if I were faint or dreaming. I 
never felt any feeling like it before, or since— a 
sort of trembling, cold, indescribable feeling, 
as if one’s spirit were fighting with one’s body. I 
was afraid, and thought I was ill — perhaps dying, 
perhaps bewitched ; and I rose to go home. So 
disturbed was I, that I forgot to pick up my 
gun. Just at that moment a huge boar rushed 
past, his bristles all up, and his little eyes flaming 
from under his grizzled brow’s. He was covered 
with mud from head to tail ; his jaws were set 
as if for fighting ; he looked distressed, and 
evidently hunted, being hard put to it. He was 
the largest ami oldest boar [ had ever seen, for his 
horns* were very long and large, anti his tusks 
gleamed long Oind sharp in the moonlight. I 
could easily have shot him, had I had my gun ; 
but I was startled and surprised ; and he was 
past before I regained my presence of mind. I 
held my axe, though, and without knowing what 
I did, I hurled it after him. Round and round 
it flew and lit a foot in front. I thought it must 
have grazed him ; but he never stopped. I was 
astonished, for nothing followed ; amt a thing that 
did not strike me at once, but which I vividly 
recalled afterwards, was, that there was no sound ; 
yet he had run right through some dry fern. 

The old man stopped and altered his position. 
It evidently made him nervous to recall that 
night’s adventures, even when sitting inside a 
veranda, and near one of the all-powerful white 
men. Glancing timidly over his shoulder, lie 
began again. 

1 got up, master, and picked up the axe. For 
a time the funny feeling had left me, owing, 
I suppose, to the excitement ; but as I touched 
the axe, my hand shook like a rush in the wind, 
and became as cold as the dead. I looked* at it, 
to see if there was blood on it, and I ran my 
finger along the edge. It was the finger of the 
other hand, and it shivered like the hand that 
held the axe. I was horribly afraid now, and 
knew not what to think. I wished to go home ; 
but I wished still more to know what had become 
of the boar, and what had chased it. I remem- 

* The Malagasy wild boar has a large horn-like growth 
above each tnak. 


bered his enormous size, and I thought my eyes, 
being ill, might have magnified it, or that I had 
,even seen a vision. I stooped down to examine 
the slot in the wet clay ; but there was not a mark. 
I could not believe it 1 knelt down and peered 
^jnto the clay ; not a sign. I was on the point of 

rising Oh, sir, I shall never forget it. No ! 

not to my dying day. There he was ! — the boar ! 
right on me, not ten yards off, and coming hard 
down on me — looking death in every line. I 
gasped, I shuddered ; but I was still a man, and 
all my trembling ceased as I jumped up for one 
last effort. There was no room to move, for I 
had followed him out of the glade to that narrow 
passage between the high clay-banks ; for there, if 
anywhere, I knew his marks would show. Five- 
feet perpendicular banks on cither hand, and an 
immense boar in full charge. He had come with- 
out noise, or I must have beard him yards away. 
I had just time to get on my feet and strike at 
his head with the axe witli all my force. I meant, 
as soon as I felt the axe bite, to jump high, and 
so miss the rush and tusks. It was no use to 
jump and not strike, for he would have turned 
on me again. I just saw bis great red carcase as 
it loomed before me ; there was time for much 
thought, but for little action. Down came my axe 
on his head ; but there was no resistance ! I lost 
my balance, for I had thrown all my weight on 
to the blow, and foil right on to the top of him. 

I shut my eyes, and breathed a prayer to tho 
Great Spirit to receive my soul. I knew 1 was 
a dead man, unless a miracle was wrought, for 
I should never be able to get up before he would 
be on me again, even if he missed me then, llow 
long I lay 1 knew not ; but at last I found 1 was 
lying unhurt in the path and no sign of the boar. 
I looked cautiously round without rising, in case 
he was there, waiting for me. Yes, there he was 
again— he, too, unhurt. How I ever missed his 
head I could not then imagine, for I was an expert 
axeman, and I saw the blade fairly on him. Some 
sudden twist had saved him, I thought. But 
what was he doing? I thought him mad. For 
there he stood at hay against a tree near the 
glade ; but not a sound, not a grunt, rushing 
as if at dogs with all his bristles set. Look, 
master, T see him now ! 

The old man had got up ; his eyes glared as his 
excitement increased, and I confess to having felt 
very uncomfortable myself. 

Look ! there he stands ! — No ! no ! You can’t 
see him, but I do. Yes 1 I see it all over again. 
I see him rushing madly at those phantom dogs, 
biting, goring, trampling, shaking them off ; and 
then with one wild rush he broke his bay and 
ran right up to me — the spirit of my fore- 
fathers ! — right through me , and only a shudder, 
a dull, trembling, cold, clammy shudder, as on he 
went. My hair stood on end ; my tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth — a horrid taste filled it ; 
my knees shook ; my heart leaped and bounded 
against my ribs, and I could not move. On he 
rushed. I watched him — ay, how I watched him ! 
the great boar’s ghost, for now I knew. Back 
again lie came, lie kept about the place. In 
desperation and half crazy myself, I gained 
strength to strike another blow. My axe passed 
through him, leaving a large gap, that closed 
again. My dread increased, and I thought I 
should have died.— Fifteen dollars, you sayl 
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Nay ! not for all the money you have, would I 
pass that night again. It would mean death 
now, for I am older, and my heart could not 
bear the strain, even if that were all. 

But there is worse, worse 1 I wonder I ever 
lived to tell the tale. The boar had broken bay 
twice, and was standing for the third time, when 
I saw two men run into the glade. They were 
girded tight, and had on the little straw skull- 
caps we foresters wea*. They each had his spear 
raised, and rushed together towards the boar. I 
saw their mouths work, but heard no sound. They 
were both fine tall men, almost of the same 
height, and very like each other— for were they 
not brothers ? I was then almost in a stupor from 
long-continued fear. I could neither move nor 
speak, only look. I wished to cry out, but could 
not, for I knew they must be the two men, 
Rainimanga and Rainigapy, whose bodies we had 
found dead years ago, when I was but a little boy. 
I knew I should see how it all happened now. 1 
was close to where they passed, but they took no 
notice of me. As they did so, the same chill ran 
through me once more, as it had done when the 
boar passed by. As they ran on, an evil look came 
over the face of the hindcrmost. I never saw 
so fiendish an expression ; all the evil passions 
man is prone to seemed stamped upon that face. 
Handsome as he was, he looked like a kinoly.* 

I could see all plainly, for an artificial light lit 
up both the men and boar. The hideousness of 
the man’s expression increased till he got within 
a few yards of the boar ; then he leaped upon his 
brother from behind ancl seized his throat. Ah ! 
what a fearful struggle that was ! I shrieked and 
shrieked ; but my mouth was parched, and the 
scream ended only in an uncertain sound. I 
tried to run and help, but I could not. I tried to 
shut my eyes, but I could not. Over and over 
the two rolled ; hut the vice-like grip never 
relaxed. The eyes seemed to start from the head 
of the one that was held ; his face blackened, 
blood began to trickle from his mouth. It was 
horrible, horrible ! A few moments more and all 
was over. 

The murderer arose, gave one look at the 
corpse, picked up his spear, rushed at the 
boar, which still stood at bay. High above his 
head he raised his spear, poised it, gave it the 
twisting motion, and then, quick as lightning, 
threw it. It struck well, just behind the shoulder. 
With one savage bite, the boar severed the shaft 
and charged the man. In the murder of his 
brother lie had forgotten his axe. The boar was 
upon him. One great shock, and his leg was 
ripped up as lie turned to flee. Back again, 
another rush before he had recovered himself, 
and the tusks ran into the bone and severed the 
sinews. The man staggered and fell. He dragged 
himself slowly ; but another rush of the huge 
animal and his side was open. Then the boar, 
with bloodshot eyes and staggering gait, ran away 
to die. I fainted ; and when I recovered, it was 
dawn. For a year I was ill, and have never sat 
for pig in that glade since. 

‘That day was the 15th day of the moon, 
Alahasaty V I asked. 

He nodded. 


* A kind of ghostly demon- the half -decomposed 
body of a man come to life again. 


* I think, my dearest father and mother,* ‘ I 
said, ‘ you must have been asleep.* 

Whereupon he shook his head, rose slowly, and 
departed. 


ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES. 

No more striking illustration of the dangers we 
incur by interfering with the balance of nature 
could well be cited than the fact that the authori- 
ties in some parts of Florida have found it 
necessary to legislate for the preservation of Alli- 
gators. These hideous saurians abound in the 
Southern Mississippi and its tributaiies ; and 
when a use was discovered for their skins, even 
zoologists were not heard to protest against 
their speedy extermination. The reason of the 
prohibition is not far to seek : the cane-rat, which 
dwells in the swampy banks of the rivers, has 
increased proportionately with the destruction of 
the alligators, and threatens ruin to all harvests 
by the water-side. The result is that the authori- 
ties have passed a law forbidding the slaughter 
of alligators for the space of three years, under a 
penalty of twenty dollars; or a hundred duiing 
the breeding season. 

The ‘Alligator Mississippcnsis* attains its 
greatest length in Florida, and specimens have 
been found twenty-three feet long. They do not 
appear ever to leave fresh water ; during the 
winter they hibernate in the mud on the margins 
of their haunts. In the neighbourhood of Bazru 
Zara, on the Mississippi, vast Hats of lakes and 
marshes stretch away on either bank ; every year 
these are Hooded by the overflow of the river, 
when they are visited by myriads of fish. The 
heat soon partly dries up these lagoons, leaving 
only about a few feet of water in th m, thus 
exposing a vast amount of prey to the birds 
and alligators. In the deepest portions, quanti- 
ties of these imprisoned tisli accumulate, and 
these are known in the country as alligator holes. 
Thither the horrid reptiles crowd, anil as evapo- 
ration proceeds, soon exterminate all the captives. 
Alligators feed principally during the night, 
when they are said to assemble in large herds, 
driving the fish before them into the estuaries. 

' Alligators are very numerous in Mexican and 
Central American waters. The natives of Mexico, 
when they find an isolated alligator asleep, throw 
a lasso round its body, and, when secured, gag it. 
After this, the brute’s career is terminated by. 
repeated blows on the head. Another method 
is practised by the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Upper Orinoco. A tree is bent— generally, a 
bamboo is selected, from its elasticity — till the 
top is brought down to the butt ; a bait is then j 
placed on a sharp hook, the line attached to it 
being fastened securely to the small end of the 
bent tfee, which is caused to relax its position by 
an ingenious piece of mechanism which gives way 
the moment the least strain is felt upon the line. 
The tree-point becoming thus released, straightens 
itself with great velocity, and drags the caiman 
from the water. 

Various negro tribes place the alligator among 
their gods. In Madagascar, says the Rev. Mr 
Ellis, ‘ the natives invoke their forbearance with 
prayers, or seek protection from charms, rather 
than attack them ; even the shaking of a spear 
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over the monsters would be regarded as an act of 
sacrilegious insult to the guardians of the flood, 
imperilling the life of the offender the next time,, 
he should venture into the water.’ In all heathen 
lands where alligators are found, more or less 
respect is paid to them, and savages are every- # 
where reluctant to kill them. According to the" 
natives, they will seize white flesh in preference 
to black or brown ; but a dog is asserted to be 
the caiman’s bonne bouche. 

The relations in which Crocodiles were re- 
garded by the early Egyptians is not the least 
puzzling of the many problems that beset the 
Egyptologist. That they were worshipped is 
indubitable ; yet what are we to make of that 
strange cemetery where countless thousands are 
entombed, the spaces between the larger speci- 
mens being packed in with eggs and little ones 1 
Such numbers could not have perished naturally ; 
and if they were objects of worship, it is clear 
they were not allowed to multiply unchecked. 

One wonderful fact in the natural history of 
the crocodile was noticed by Herodotus, and 
though for a long time regarded as a fable, 
has been confirmed by modern research. The 
‘ Father of History ’ tells us : ‘ When the croco- 
dile takes his food in the Nile, the interior of 
its mouth is always covered with flies. All birds, 
with one exception, flee from the crocodile ; but 
this one, the Nile bird, far from avoiding it, flies 
towards the reptile with the greatest eagerness, 
and renders it a very essential service. Every 
time the crocodile goes on shore to sleep, and at 
the moment when it lies extended with open 
jaws, the Nile bird enters the mouth of the 
terrible animal and delivers it from the flies 
which it finds there. The crocodile shows its 
recognition of the service by never harming the 
bird.* The fly alluded to is our common gnat, 
while the bird is a kind of plover. 

Crocodiles are more voracious than alligators. 
Sir Samuel Baker says that many children fall 
victims every year on the banks of the Liamba 
when their mothers go to fetcli water. The cro- 
codile stuns its victim with a blow from its 
powerful tail, and then drags it into the river, 
where it is soon drowned. In general, when the 
crocodile perceives a man, it dives, and furtively 
glides away from the side which he occupies. 
Sometimes, on .the other hand, it precipitates 
itself with surprising agility towards the person 
it has discovered, which may be noticed from 
the disturbance on the surface of the water. 

One of the innumerable curious sights of India 
is the Nuggar tank of Kuraclii. In former times, 
the crocodiles which inhabit it roamed the 
neighbourhood at their will, seeking whom they 
might devour ; but so great were their depreda- 
tions that the authorities were forced to build a 
wall round their haunt. This is a swamp, caused 
by hot springs, the medicinal virtues of which 
have been known from early times, and are 
attributed to the sanctity of a Mohammedan 
whose tomb is close by, and to whom the croco- 
diles are sacred. The tank, os it is called, is 
about one hundred and fifty yards long by about 
half that distance in breadth. In this space one 
observer counted over two hundred reptiles, from 
eight to fifteen feet long, and smaller ones in- 
numerable. They are so tame, in a sense, that it 
is .necessary to poke them with a stick before 
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they will move. Buffaloes are always standing 
in the water, and are not attacked ; but any 
other animal is instantly seized. 'The whole 
appearance of the place,* says one writer, 'with 
its green, slimy, stagnant water, and so many of 
these huge uncouth monsters moving sluggishly 
about, is disgusting in the extreme, and it will 
long be remembered by me as the most loathsome 
spot I ever beheld.’ 

However necessary it may be to preserve alli- 
gators in Florida, there is little doubt that in 
other parts of the world the destruction of these 
reptiles would prove an unmixed benefit to the 
native population, ridding the neighbourhood of 
dangerous foes, and promoting a trade in the 
leather thus obtained. 


IN THE VALLEY. 

To-day, when the sun was lighting my house on the pine- 
clad hill, 

The bieast of a bird was ruffled as it perched on my 
window^ sill, 

And a leaf was chased by the kitten on the breeze-swept 
garden walk, 

And the dainty head 
Of a dahlia red 

Was stirred on its slender stalk. 

Oh, happy the bird at the rose-tree, unheeding the threat, 
ening storm ! 

And happy the blithe leaf-chaser, rejoicing in sunshine 
warm ! 

They take no thought for the morrow — they know no 
cares to-day ; 

And the thousand things 
That the future brings 

Are a blank to such as they. 

But I, by the household ingle, can interpret the looming 
clouds, 

For the wind ‘soo-hoos’ through the keyhole, and a 
shadow the house enshrouds ; 

And I know I must quit my mountain, and go down to 
the Yale below, 

For my house is chill 
On the windy hill, 

When the autumn tempests blow'. 

My mind is for ever drawing an instructive parallel 

’Twixt temporal things that perish and eternal things 
that dwell — 

When billows and waves surround me, and waters my 
soul o’erflow', 

I descend in hope 
From the mountain top 

To the sheltering Yale below'. 

1 go down to the Valley of Silence, where the worldly are 
never met ; 

I know there is 'balm and healing’ there for eyes that 
with tears are wet ; 

And I find, in its sweet seclusion, gentle solace for all 

my care, 

For that Valley pure, 

With its shelter sure, 

Is the beautiful Vale of Prayer. 

Nannie Power- O’ Donogh ue. 
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A S I A M E S E PAG E A X T. 

By David Her. 

The two greut festivals of the Siamese veal* — the 
White Elephant’s birthday having not yet taken 
rank there as a .Bank holiday are the birthday of 
the reigning king, and 1 1 is Majesty’s visit in state 
to the chief local temples towards the end of 
autumn. I say ‘the king 1 advisedly, for there 
is now but one, the olliee of ‘Second King’ having 
recently been abolished on the occasion of the 
late incumbent’s death. This may perhaps be a 
change for the better, for the duplicate kingship 
produced at times some rather awkward com- 
plications, as in the case of a quarrel between 
the two monarchs, not many years ago, when the 
Second King rushed down to the English Con- 
sulate and put himself under British protection 
against the First King; while the First King 
locked himself up in his bedroom for a week 
for fear of being murdered by the Second 
King. 

Our stay in Bangkok— which has superseded 
Siam’s ancient inland metropolis, Ayuthia, as St 
Petersburg superseded Moscow — included both 
the great national holidays. In September came 
the birthday of ‘the (1 olden -footed Prince and 
Lord of the White Elephant,* Prabalit Somdeteh 
P’lira Paramendr Malm Chulahlongkorn Klow — 
may his life be as long as bis name ! — and a 
few weeks later followed the ‘Visiting of the 
Temples.’ 

The birthday celebration was very well worth 
seeing, though some of its ceremonies were copied 
too closely from those of European courts not to 
appear somewhat incongruous in so thoroughly 
Asiatic a city. It was certainly no joke for 
us unfortunate Europeans to swelter beneath a 
tropical sun in full-dress suits of black broad- 
cloth, while waiting to olfer our congratulations 
to the king. It fared even worse with the 
poor Siamese princes and nobles in their cum- 
brous dresses of coloured silk, still’ with gold 
embroidery ; that worn by Prince Bliaskarawongse 
— which he afterwards showed me when I visited 
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bis house — being so heavy that 1 could barely 
lift it with one hand. 

But the great procession that followed a little 
later was picturesque enough to have atoned for 
much more serious hardships. Through the vast 
paved court-yard of the palace - above which its 
1 three successive roofs towered in one great blaze 
| of green and gold— came, marching, to the music 
of a well-trained military band, a picked body 
of grenadiers in the uniform of the Siamese 
line — white frocks and sun-lielmets, and blue 
trousers with a white stripe down the side. Then 
followed the scarlet jackets, and red norsehair 
plumes, and fine black horses of the cavalry of 
the Guard, succeeded by the Foot Guards .u dark- 
blue coats, armed with English rifle. Behind 
these came the crew of the king’s model yacht — 
about a score of blight young native sailor-lads, 
who looked very smart and ‘ship-shape’ in their 
British man-o’-war jackets. To them succeeded 
- as my English host observed with a grin — a 
regiment of genuine infantry — that is, several 
dozen tiny Siamese children, dressed as Highland 
soldiers— to our no small surprise — in the gay 
tartan of the Clan Stewart, which set off their 
solemn little brown faces very picturesquely. 

And now a fresh burst of music heralded the 
arrival of the native grandees, carried by white- 
robed slaves in carved chairs of ivory or inlaid 
wood, under the shade of huge many-coloured 
umbrellas, which reminded us of those that we 
had seen overshadowing the black royalties of 
West Africa. Then followed the kings brothel’s, 
beneath still larger umbrellas fringed with gold ; 
and finally — with a swarm of richly-dressed at- 
tendants before and around him, carrying bundles 
of rattans across the palms of their outstretched 
hands appeared the king himself — a slim, rather 
good-looking young man of thirty — accompanied 
by three of his children, among whom the four- 
year-old Crown-prince is conspicuous by the tiny 
crown of diamonds which encircles his little top- 
knot of fuzzy black hair. 

Altogether, it was a famous show ; and the only 
drawback to its barbaric splendour was the group 
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of uncoutli creatures in bottle-shaped helmets that 
guard the outer gate, w\iose brown, ape-likc 
forms, clad in faded scarlet jackets trimmed with 
tawdry gold lace, were irresistibly suggestive of 
an organ-grinder’s monkey. 

That night both banks of the Me-Nam (Mother 
of "Waters), which forms the main thoroughfare 
of this amphibious capital, were profusely illumi- 
nated, the very ships having every line of their 
hulls and rigging traced against the darkness in 
living fire. Conspicuous amid the swarm of 
crowns, arches, towers, stars, Ac. that hovered 
phantom-like in the dark air, figured a monster 
letter-box formed by countless tiny jets of fire — 
symbolising the postal service recently established 
by the king through the interior of Siam — 
around which a ring of shining letters wished 
‘Prosperity to the King and the Postal and 
Telegraph Union.’ A girdle of stars encircled 
the vast tower of the Wat- Cheng (Elephant 
Temple) on the right bank ; and the tall spear- 
pointed pagoda that sentinelled the royal mau- 
soleum stood out in one great spire of quivering 
flame against the vast gulf of blackness, like the 
red-hot pinnacles of Dante’s infernal city glaring 
through the sunless gloom of the netlier world. 

i • • • i 

A m on tli later came the second and more 
characteristic of the two great national pageants — 
the ‘Visitation of the Temples’ by the king and 
his court — and, early on the appointed morning, 
in order to make sure of having a full view of 
the day’s proceedings, we established ourselves, 
by the advice' of a veteran English resident, in 
the court-yard of the most celebrated temple of 
all — the far-famed Wat- (’ll eng. 

This eldest and most stately of the great 
temples of Bangkok is now fast falling to decay, 
the whole lower part of it being little better 
than an absolute ruin ; for in Siam, as in Burma, 
no one ever dreams of repairing anything ; and 
when any building— house, temple, or palace — 
begins to crumble away, the custom is not to 
restore it, but to build another in its stead. The 
damp, slimy pavement of the weed-grown court- 
yard is heaped with the remains of shattered 
cornices and fallen pillars ; and stones, dust, and 
rubbish have choked up not a few of the small, 
gloomy cells that form a kind of cloister around 
the four sides of the quadrangle, which, once 
tenanted by yellow-robed Buddhist monks with 
shaven crowns, are now shared by toads and 
serpents, with gangs of native thieves. t 

Through one of the countless clefts in these 
mouldering walls struggles a stray gleam of sun- 
shine, glimmering faintly upon the gilded frag- 
ments of the sacred images of Buddha, one of 
which has a somewhat curious history. Between 
two blocks of stone in the niche where it used 
to stand may still be seen a narrow opening, 
not unlike the slit of a letter-box, into which 
once fell the offerings dropped through the mouth 
of the idol by the rich, and subsequently taken 


out from behind by the poor, in the belief that 
j the holy image itself sent them the money. But 
in process of time, when the temple began to 
decay and to be deserted by its richer wor- 
shippers, the contributions gradually ceased ; and 
'then the poorer folk, finding that their idol had 
suspended the payment of his periodical divi- 
dends, avenged his remissness by breaking him 
in pieces on the spot. 

This abode of desolation, however, lias still 
some inhabitants of its own, of a very appropriate 
kind. As you pick your way amid the heaps of 
ruin, grim-looking warriors start up before you 
with brandished weapons, and hideous monsters 
threaten you with greedy fangs and uplifted 
paws. But no sound issues from the gaping 
jaws— the ponderous clubs never fall, the menac- 
ing claws never strike ; all are of cold, hard 
stone, like the spell-bound guardians of some 
enchanted palace, awaiting the destined champion 
whose coming shall arouse them from the torpor 
of ages. 

When you stand at the foot of the great pagoda 
itself, you seem to be looking up at a mountain 
of living rainbows, flashing and quivering in- 
cessantly like falling water ; and it requires some 
time to grasp all the details of this singular 
structiuv, seemingly so magnificent, but really 
so mean and poor. Around the central tower 
stand ranged like a life-guard four massive 
pagodas of the bell-shaped pattern, so universal 
both in Burma and Siam, each ascended by a 
steep narrow stair, and all four inlaid with 
coloured porcelain, while above them a mighty 
pinnacle springs up into the sky like an embodied 
prayer, to a height of more than two hundred 
feet. 

At the first glance the blaze of many-coloured 
splendour that lights up this tower from base to 
summit might lead one to suppose it thickly set 
with precious stones, or at least inlaid with the 
costliest porcelain. But the admiring spectator 
is grievously disillusionised when he comes nearer 
to it, and sees that this show of glittering mag- 
nificence is produced merely by countless frag- 
ments of common earthenware plates dabbed into 
a thick coating of stucco, like almonds in hard- 
bake ! 

Between the sentinel towers, the pyramidal 
sides of the structure slope upward in one great 
mass of sculptured archways, painted crockets, 
carved cornices, and scale-shaped tiles of green 
and gold, rising terrace above terrace, without 
order and without end. Ever and anon start 
up weirdly through this wilderness of gorgeous 
hues a long line of goblin forms in many-coloured 
robes ami pointed caps, whose uplifted arms 
seem to support the projecting cornice overhead 
— intended to represent angels, though their 
black, misshapen visages and huge tusks make 
them look more like devils. 

In the court-yard of this strange place we 
posted ourselves on the appointed day, to await 
the coming of the king and his suite. We had 
no lack of company, for the whole enclosure, so 
voiceless and deserted at other times, was now 
full to overflowing. White-frocked slaves; hel- 
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meted soldiers ; doll- faced Chinamen in huge straw 
hats ; blue-coated Guardsmen ; stunted, greasy 
market-women with hair cropped as short as the p 
bristles of a scrubbing-brush ; bare-limbed peasants r 
from the rice-swamps, whose dark skin was cov- 
ered as with a blue gauze veil by the elaborate ' 
tattooing which their superstition believed to be j 
a sure charm against all weapons ; and children I 
in the native full-dress of a string of beads round 1 
the neck and a brass ring on each wrist eddied 
around us like a sea. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Siamese Cabinet 
Ministers, room had been made for our party — 
which included the British Consul and the 

American ambassador, General II , on a raised 

stone platform occupied by themselves, close to 
the spot where the king was to land ; and from 
this point of vantage we beheld not a few 
speetaclcs which, however common in this strange 
region, would be abundantly startling anywhere 
else. 

Just in front of us halted a native boat, one 
of the crew of which, while rowing, bad held 
between his toes the ‘ buri ’ or native cigar that 
he had just been smoking, formed of a huge reed 
stuffed with tobacco. In an open space a little to 
the rear of the seething crowd around us, a group 
of supple, blender-limbed native children, with 
nothing on but a wreath of flowers around their 
solitary * head-tuft ’ of bristly black hair — the 
cutting of which is to a Siamese boy wlnit the 
putting on of his first tail-coat is to an English 
one — were playing a kind of Orientalised lawn- 
tennis with a ball of palm-pith, which they struck 
to and fro, not with their hands, but with their 
feet, using the sole and the instep with equal 
ease. 

A little farther on, a small Siamese cottage of 
plank and shingle was coining gravely up the river 
by itself, steered with a huge clumpy oar by its 
proprietor, who stood on the wooden stair in front , 
of the door with his children around him. One ! 
of these — a little mite barely old enough to walk 
alone — suddenly tumbled overboard, but, appar- 
ently not a whit discomposed, coolly swam after 
his locomotive home, and scrambled up again to 
the side of his philosophic father, who seemed 
as little disturbed by this incident as the hero of 
it himself. 

But all at once a buzz of excitement through 
the crowd, and a general- turning of heads up 
the river toward the palace, warned us that the 
‘Procession of Barges’- -the great show of the day 
— was just coming in sight. And a gallant sight 
it was. The king’s state barge, which headed 
the procession, was one blaze of bright paint and 
gilding throughout its entire length, which was 
very considerable, for it was rowed by a hundred 
men, all as gorgeous as tropical butterllics in their 
uniform of scarlet and blue, which are the royal 
colours of Siam. Bow and stern alike were one 
muss of gilding, and twisted into fantastic curves, 
which glittering ill the cloudless sun, might well 
have been mistaken for the coils of a monstrous 
snake ; and over the stern hung, by way of 
ornament, the tail of a ‘yak,’ the famous ‘grunt- 
ing ox’ of Tibet. Near the bow stood a richly 
dressed personage, who seemed to act as boatswain, 
and regulated the movements of the oarsmen by 
thumping against the planks upon which he stood 
the end of a long bamboo which lie held in his 


right hand ; and just behind him was planted a 
small cannon, as if to shoot him in case he 
neglected his duty. After every stroke, all the 
hundred rowers shot their bruad-bladed oars into 
the air at once, with a sudden jerk, the effect of 
which — all the oars being profusely gilded — was 
like that of a Hash of lightning. 

Just amidships, beneath a i-inall open-sided 
pavilion loaded with barbaric ornaments, sat the 
young king himself, with the pagoda-sliaped 
crown of Siam upon his head. This crown is 
only worn once in three years, which is ju»t as 
well for the unfortunate wearer, its weight being 
fully thirty-six pounds English ; and were it to 
fall off, there is no saying what might be the 
consequence, only one ollicial in the whole realm 
being empowered to touch the crown, which 
even the king himself must not do. In fact, the 
dilemma is the same as that of the luckless king 
of Spain who was burned to death because the 
proper officer was not at band to put him out. 
Following the king came the boats of the various 
princes and nobles, similarly decorated, the crews 
being as gay as a flower-show in their dresses of 
bright yellow, green, blue, or crimson, to which 
tlie dazzling sunshine did full justice. But one 
and all kept at a respectful distance from :he 
king’s barge, it being ordained by law that the 
crew of any boat daring to run against that which 
carries the person of .Siamese royalty, shall all be 
beheaded on the spot ; and though this humane 
statute has lately fallen into disuse, the native 
boatmen had evidently a wholesome leal* of seeing 
it suddenly revived for their especial benefit. 

On landing from his barge, the king was borne 
into the court-yard of the ancient temple upon a 
kind of litter ; blit the same distinction was not 
extended to all his numerous brothers, tl *ec or 
four of whom— strapping lads of /it tee" ov six- 
teen —were carried like babies in the anus of 
their native attendants, with their bare brown 
limbs dangling down in a queer, helpless fashion 
that recalled to me how I had once seen the 
august governor of an African colony dragged out 
of the surf on to the beach, with his feet higher 
than his head, by the black hands of three or four 
stalwart negroes. 

As the Lord of the White Elephant went past, 
the native spectators, to a man, went down on 
their hands and knees and bowed their faces to 
the very dust ; and at the same instant I myself 
performed an equally low prostration without 
intending it. One of the Siamese Ministers — a 
corpulent old fellow with a broad, heavy, good- 
humoured face— had just offered me a light open- 
work iron chair recently imported from Paris, 
which shut up like a penknife the moment I sat 
down upon it, and sent me rolling in the dust, 
to the immeasurable delight of the bystanders. 
The only thing to be done was to get up again 
and join in the laugh ; but hardly had I done so, 
when down went the old Minister himself in turn, 
in precisely the same fashion, and lay sprawling 
on his back in the dirt, his great bulk and weight 
making it no easy matter for him to rise again. 

How much of this absurd scene the king had 
witnessed, I cannot tell ; but I afterwards learned 
that lie had singled out my wife and myself as 
new faces in the Ministerial circle — for he was 
already familiar with those of the Consul and the 
General — and had asked one of his courtiers who 
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we were. The latter answered— there being natu- 
rally no Siamese equivalent for ‘ newspaper cor- 
respondents ’—that we were ‘people who made 
marks on paper ’ a not inapt definition of a 
good many authors of the present day. 

1> O M O X A.* 

CHAPTER VII. 

Henceforth my mune has l>een 
A hallow'd memory like the names of old, 

A center’ll, "lory -circled memory. 

And a peculiar treasure hiooking no 
Exchange or currency. 

Tennyson. 

‘I think,’ Owen Ludlow said to himself a fort- 
night later, contemplating his picture with a 
strange mixture of irritation and amusement, 
‘that something fresh has been imported into 
this, besides the recognition in the girl’s eye>. 
It really is hard lines on a fellow to have the 
whole intention of his work altered in spite of 
himself, without either with your leave or by your 
leave ; and it’s not quite fair on the story which 
the picture is meant to illustrate. There is* not tin* 
slightest hint in the mythological dictionaries of 
any other girl looking at Vertumnus with eyes like 
that. Recognition indeed ! it might have been so 
a fortnight ago ; it means a good deal more now ; 
and it upsets the balance of my picture too, fur I 
don’t believe, if Vertumnus had looked away from 
Pomona for a moment, lie would not have been 
fascinated by those sweet eyes. I think l have 
made Pomona a shade too unconscious of Vertum- 
nus. I don’t believe, beautiful as she is, that in 
real life such sublime unconsciousness would have 
had a chance against the feeling in the other’s 
eyes. Those are unconscious, too, of their own 
meaning, but vividly conscious of him. Pshaw ! 
Why can’t I paint ns I please? a touch here, a 
shadow there ; and surely one can alter the 
expression to anything one pleases ; but try my 
hardest, I can’t fetch that look out of the girl’s 
face in the picture, any more than I could in real 
life.’ 

And here the painter left off contemplating his 
own picture, to look at another that he could see 
through the middle window of the large bow, 
the apple-tree without the fair figure of Pomona, 
but with Vertumnus smiling down at Sage as he 
dropped the rosy apples lie was gathering from 
the boughs over her head, into her skirt, held to 
receive them. 

Sage had given a little sigh to herself that 
first evening of Maurice Moore’s arrival ; for she 
thought that Owen Ludlow would no longer care 
for her company, and the sittings would most 
likely be discontinued. But Owen would not 
hear of such a thing ; nor, when she came, would 
lie let Maurice slope off along the cliff with his 
pipe and a novel, as he once or twice made a 
very mild feint of doing, to leave the 'sittings 
undisturbed ; and often the painter would cut 
short the sitting, and propose that they should all 
adjourn to some favourite haunt of his on cliff 
or shore ; or that Sage should show Maurice the 
way across the cliffs, or scramble with him across 
the rocks at low tide to some little bay or cluster 
of fishermen’s cottages. 

Altogether, 1 don’t think Owen Ludlow need 
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have been so much surprised at that look in Sage’s 
face, for if he had been the most designing, match- 
making mother in society, and Maurice lmd been 
the biggest catch in the matrimonial market, and 
Sage one of six daughters awaiting promotion, he 
could hardly have thrown them together more 
artfully. One would have thought that fifty 
years’ experience of life might have taught him 
what to expect when a young girl was constantly 
in the company of such a good-looking, agreeable, 
young fellow as Maurice Moore ; and perhaps if 
there had been a mixture of the tenderer feeling 
in Owen’s friendship for Sage — and, in passing, I 
iiiu.nI protest against my own use of the word 
‘tender’ as applied specially to love, seeing that 
friendship is often far tenderer — he would have 
been more alive to the danger, jealousy being 
keener eyed and more nearly allied to love than 
to friendship. But how could lie have foreseen, 
lie protested to himself, that Maurice would have 
looked twice at such a quiet, little thing as Sage, 
in her shabby serge frock, with her simple shy 
j manners, when lie. was used to fashionable society, 
and was continually brought in contact with 
beautiful and elegant women ? Why, ten years 
ago in California, when he was little more than 
a boy, he had had more love affairs than Ludlow 
had thought possible in the course of an ordinary 
j lifetime ; and since then, every time he and Ludlow 
had met there had been some affair of the heart 
more ur less serious, generally less, to relate*. 

But who would have thought that lie would 
have noticed little Sage ? whom Ludlow, fond as 
lie was of her, had never till now thought at all 
pretty, and who indeed was not so. But now 
Sage seemed suddenly endowed with something 
curiously like beauty, whether from the new 
expression in her face, or from Ludlow seeing 
her with Maurice’s eyes, as one so often sees 
people and places from another person’s point of 
view, sometimes getting sudden new revelations 
in this way about faces or scenes one has known 
for years with a very different impression. 

lie, certainly — and Maurice told him so plainly 
— had not done her justice in the picture, and this 
went to prove that it was not the new expres- 
sion alone that had beautified her, for that had 
found its way, against the painter’s will, into the 
picture. 

Well, anyhow, the painter told himself, it 
would soon come to an end. Maurice would 
have to leave in two days, and the boys’ holidays 
were nearly over ; and Sage would go back to 
London to the old life of ordering dinner and 
mending the boys’ socks, and this would be only 
a pleasant, bright memory, with Maurice Moore 
a picturesque figure in the foreground. 

It was no use turning crusty now, and making 
himself disagreeable ami spoiling sport for these 
two last days, and yet that look in Sage’s eyes in 
the picture and in reality made him uneasy, as 
meaning something more than being ‘the summer 
pilot of an empty heart unto the shores of 
nothing,’ and as showing great possibilities of 
happiness or heartbreak as circumstances might 
dictate. 

But he was not left long to his reflections that 
afternoon, for his studio was invaded by a com- 
pany armed with crooked sticks and baskets and 
a black kettle of noble proportions, for all the 
world was going bluckberrying to the Landslip, 
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Mrs Rockett having undertaken to make as much 
jam as they could find blackberries and jars to 
contain it 

The Landslip is about three miles along the 
coast from Scar, where some years ago a large 
piece of the clifF fell in the night, leaving a great 
chasm, with rocks and masses of earth heaped 
up anyhow in very chaotic fashion, which nature, 
year after year, in her gentle, kindly manner, 
was trying to restore to order, clothing the 
torn, rugged blocks with lichen and tufts of fern 
and trails of ivy, carpeting the hollows with 
moss, filling up nooks with the stinking iris, 
which is pretty enough to deserve a prettier 
name, though I am bound to confess it also 
merits that one, and which just now was begin 1 
ning to split its seed-vessels and show the coral 
berries inside. Some of the trees had come down 
in the slip from the level of the clilf above, 
and must have felt sadly shaken, and are in 
queer positions with twisted trunks, straining to 
get back to the perpendicular, and over these, 
and over the young growth of beech and ash 
saplings and nut-bushes, has been thrown a tangle 
of rose branches and brambles and clematis, the 
last enacting the part of old-mnn’s-beard now, 
instead of the fragrant traveller’s joy of the 
summer. 

Here and there, out of the thick undergrowth, 
rose rocky islands, which had resisted the general 
downfall, and reared up rough, rugged blocks, 
as if in defiance of the smoothing influence of 
nature ; and on one of these Ludlow took his 
seat when his blackberrying ardour had abated, 
which soon happens at fifty. Sitting up there, 
lie looked, Maurice said, like the cormorant on 
the tree of knowledge in the garden of Eden, 
or the little cherub perched up aloft ; and from 
that elevated position he could command the 
length and breadth of the defile caused by the 
landslip, and could catch occasional glimpses of 
the re4 of the party among the bushes, or in the 
little oases of open space, and could hear the 
boys shouting to one another. 

‘Oh, I say, come here ! here’s a jolly lot !’ 

‘Ilullo there, Dennis, where have you got 
to?’ 

‘Kitty, Kitty, come on, can’t you ?’ 

Shouts that gradually grew fainter as they 
went farther down the Landslip. 

That idea of the cormorant had naturally sug- 
gested to Ludlow’s mind that first pair of lovers 
in Eden ; and a glimpse of Maurice and Sage as 
they passed down a little glade together, fitted 
in so well with the rest of the picture, that he 
smiled to himself in half-irritated amusement. 
They did not seem to be doing much blackberry- 
gathering. Maurice used his crooked stick to 
clear the branches out of Sage’s path ; and some- 
times they stood for a few minutes under a bush, 
which I am sure Kitty or the boys would have 
gathered a harvest from, and strayed on again 
without adding one to the very modest heap in 
Sage’s basket. 

It was all so new to Sage ; the ordinary courtesy 
of a young man to a girl was as yet quite an 
unknown thing to her ; not that Dr Merridew 
would ever allow the boys to be rude to her ; and 
he himself treated her with an old-fashioned, 
chivalrous respect ; but the treatment most girls 
are used to in society, being waited upon and 


taken care of, Sage luul no experience of ; and 
even Owen Ludlow’s treatment had not quite the 
same flavour. 

The situation had not the same novelty to 
Maurice As I have said before, he had had 
many affairs of the heart, and, I am afraid, had 
often and often gone much further than he did 
to-day with Sage in the Landslip without the 
heart being concerned in the affair at all ; but 
there was a charm in little Sage, with this 
new evanescent beauty about her which love 
confers ; and there was a sort of fitness and 
tranquil appropriateness about her surroundings 
that took his fancy and pleased his taste ; and 
fancy and taste make up a large part of many 
men’s heai ts, and of some women’s, and with 
them you have to cut down deep through the 
white sugar and almond paste before you come 
to the cake itself ; and many people think the 
almond paste the best part of the business. 

‘IIullo ! Hullo ! llullo !’ The cormorant on 
the tree of knowledge is summoning his widely 
scattered party for tea. 

‘Tea-time!’ Sage exclaims. — ‘Why! we were 
not to have tea till five.’ 

‘And now it is half-past,* says Maurice, looking 
at his watch. 

They could hardly believe two whole hours had 
passed since they reached the Landslip ; and they 
looked a little shamefacedly at their basket, which 
hardly contained enough blackberries to conceal 
the bottom. 

‘ We must have upset the basket getting through 
those bushes, 5 Sage said. 

‘Or, perhaps,’ he suggested, ‘the boys have 
been along and picked all the blackberries.* 

There must be something to account f r the 
emptiness of the basket. 

‘Uoo-ee! Ooo-ee !’ The painter’s sonorous 
voice rings out, and is echoed among the rocks, 
and brings back an answering shout from far- 
away Dennis and Xigel and Will ; and a shrill 
little ‘Ooo-oe’ from Kitty, nearer home. 

They have all much farther to come back 
than Sage and Maurice ; and yet, when these two 
loiterers arrive at the great fiat slab of stone on 
which the Fire has been built up, they find all the 
others collected, and a brisk fire burning under 
the kettle, hung in gypsy fashion on sticks over 
the blaze. Oypsy teas have been so numerous 
since they came to Scar, that the children are 
nil quite equal to the occasion, and none of the 
catastrophes happen that used to be so frequent 
at first- important articles such as matches for- 
gotten, damp wood, upset kettle, smoky water, 
and ant-hills chosen for seats. To-day, the spot 
chosen was most judicious, as the smoke curled 
away up between two upright stones that formed 
a natural chimney, and did not come straight in 
the fact's of the party, as often happened. 

Sage had arrived too late on the scene to 
undertake her usual oflice of unpacking the 
baskets and making the tea, as tlie boys had 
undertaken the former duty with great bustling ; 
and Kitty was presiding over the teapot with 
much importance, and resentment at any inter- 
ference. 

So Maurice found Sage a seat among the mossy 
stones, where she sat at ease. She had taken off 
her lint ; and her head with its soft plaits, from 
which little rings escaped wherever they got the 
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chance, was resting hack en a cushion of mos*. 
There was a little colour in her usually pale ; 
cheeks, and a soft radiant light in her eyes, and * 
such a look of great content when Maurice settled 
himself at her feet, that Ludlow’s uneasy feelings 
revived, and his attention was so distracted that ‘ 
he let the kettle boil over and scalded his finger. 
He cast such wrathful glances at Maurice, that 
that young reprobate, out of mischief, threw still 
greater emprt’sscmnit into his manner to the girl, 
and looked up at her with more sentiment in his 
dark eyes, and sank his voice to a softer, more 
confidential tone, so that the painter could not 
hear the words, which were matter-of-fact enough, 
but only the tone, which was lover-like. 

September days are short, so the sun was set- 
ting before tea was done, glorifying the whole 
place with crimson light, shooting shafts of liquid 
gold between tree-trunks, bringing out wonderful 
tints, deepening blue shadows, sharpening out- 
lines, and, overhead, sprinkling the sky with little 
pink butterfly clouds, turning golden as they 
neared the west. It was one of those exception- 
ally beautiful sunsets that come now and then tu 
make us look up from the mud and above the 
brick walls which bound our view in ordinary 
life. 

Ludlow’s attention was distracted from liis 
displeasure with Maurice, and Maurice ceased to 
wish to aggravate Ludlow ; the children left olf 
wrangling over their blackberries, and even the 
boys sat with their knees drawn up to their 
chins, staring at the gorgeous panoply ; and Sage, 
leaning hack luxuriously oil her mossy cushion, 
felt that the loveliness was almost more than 
she could bear ; but with her, poor child, I think 
anything seen as that was, over Maurice Moore’s 
dark head, would have seemed beautiful, and 
life a dream of happiness, with him sitting at 
her feet. 

"When the spell was broken at last, when the 
.boys jumped to their feet, clattering plates and 
cups in preparation for packing, and the painter 
stretched himself and said they ought to be 
getting under way, and Maurice got up and began . 
rolling a cigarette, Sage drew her breath sharply 
with almost a sob in it, as if she bad been drink- 
ing in the beauty breathlessly. If every one 
would have sat* still, if Nigel had not suddenly 
flung up his heels in the air, and Will tried to 
balance a saucer on his nose, it seemed to her 
as if those ecstatic moments of sunset might have 
been prolonged indefinitely ; but the stir seemed 
to end it ; the sun dipped petulantly behind a , 
cloud, and immediately the colours began to die ! 
and deaden, and the shadows grow ashen and 
dull ; and a mist became apparent, rising from 
the bottom of the Landslip where the irises 
grew. 

‘We are going home over the cliffs/ Kitty said, 
taking possession of the painter’s arm; ‘and you 
are going to tell us all about that prairie fire 
from the very beginning.* 

So Ludlow, who had meant to act the dragon 
on the way home, and keep Sage tucked under 
his arm, was marched olf with Kitty on one side 
and Nigel on the other, and Dennis and Will 
circling round, or walking backwards in front 
of him. 

So Ludlow had to resign himself to circum- 
stances, and presently got so ‘interested in his ] 


story, that he did not think of Sago and Maurice 
till he reached the path leading down into Scar, 
when he became conscious they were far away 
behind, only dimly to be made out in the moon* 
light on the cliff. 

There was some excuse for loitering on such 
a night, with that broad rippling silver band 
drawn across the dark sea, and the great, gentle 
moon beaming down at them, with a soft bright 
star to slmre lier solitude in the quiet blue vault. 
From the shore below, the wash of the waves on 
the beach hardly broke the silence, which was 
so deep that they could hear the sheep cropping 
the short grass on the cliff behind them. 

Maurice had been helping Sage to climb a 
steep little bit of the path— Sage, who had never 
been helped over any rough or steep bits of 
life before, having generally to drag or push some 
one else through difficulties — and lie did not 
leave go of her hand when the steep part was 
passed, but kept it in his, and held it still as 
they stood looking at the moonlit sea. 

He was telling her, with a regret in liis tone 
that was infinitely sweet to her ear, though his 
words themselves were of the parting that made 
her heart sink, of his going away to the noisy, 
resiles*, society life, to the pretence and push and 
unreality, to the heart-burnings and jealousies, 
to the petty spite and paltry ambitions, lie 
spoke of it all with such contempt and weariness, 
that no one could have imagined, least of all 
that most credulous listener whose little hand 
thrilled in his, that he hud found this life very 
endurable a few weeks ago, and most probably 
would return to it without too great repugnance 
before many days were over. But he really did 
mean it at the time very heartily, quite as much, 
and perhaps more than he had meant many 
another tender little sentiment or softly mur- 
mured compliment in other equally romantic 
situations as this on the quiet cliff, with the 
great stretch of sea, * that moving seems to sleep,’ 
before them, with the broad silver stripe of 
moonlight across it. 

So also he meant it entirely when lie bent 
nearer to her and clasped lier hand more tenderly 
and said : ‘ 1 shall never forget this happy time 
at Scar, it has been the happiest fortnight of 
my life. — Sage, will you forget me quite when 
I am gone V 

He had never called her Sage before ; and from 
that moment the name was altered to her, sweet- 
ened, glorified, so that she could never hear it 
from the most indifferent lips, or write it in the 
most commonplace business of life, without feel- 
ing a little thrill of pleasure. 

She did not answer liis question. How could 
she, with her heart beating in such great happy 
throbs ? But perhaps it did not want great self- 
assurance or conceit on Maurice’s part to guess 
wliat the answer would have been, from the 
tremble of the hand in liis, and the eloquent 
silence of the small face so fair in the moon- 
light. 

After all, wliat had lie said, and what had lie 
done to feel any compunction about? he asked 
himself with irritation when he had parted from 
her at the cottage door, when the children’s noisy 
narrative of the events of the day to Mrs Rockett, 
and display of the blackberries they had amassed, 
cut short the parting, and made it too public for 
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tenderness. It was only that lie had meant it 
a little more, and she had believed it a little 
more than had happened on other occasion sf 
when he had had a turn at that fascinating sport 
of fencing which we call flirtation, a charming 
diversion, elegant and amusing, and no harm ii* 
it, thrust and parry, point and tierce, lint have 
a care ! All of a sudden the button is off the 
foil ; the game is turned into deadly earnest, 
the elegant diversion ends with a death -wound. 

‘ Pshaw ! 9 he said, impatiently, * where ’s the 
harm V 

And yet, as he came into the studio, where the 

{winter sat smoking, with a book in hi.*? hand, 
le felt unaccountably ashamed, and inclined to 
be apologetic. 


THE BIRTII OF THE MECHANICAL 
POWERS. 

Thk tendency of modern research is to establish 
the proposition that human society is an organism 
which has grown to a complex form out of simple 
beginning*. It is difficult for the trained intel- 
lect of to-day to form a mental picture of the 
untrained intelligence of the earliest men, and 
the language in which we express that primary 
mental condition docs not convey exact notions 
to the mind. It is harder to imagine than to 
describe a mind with no logical thought, and no 
knowledge of natural facts, still harder to con- 
ceive with what slowness any progress ever took 
place. Yet, as we travel back upon the historic 
past into the region of pre-history, we at length 
encounter men around whom and in whom there 
played physical forces of which they had no com- 
prehension. Logical inference supports written 
tradition in saying that the remotest men had to 
start in life with no stock in trade but a group 
of faculties which as yet were wholly undeve- 
loped. 

These earliest men found themselves environed 
by the facts of life ; and it was the observation, 
not only of natural events, but of the wa\s of 
other sentient beings, and themselves, which first 
taught them the rudiments of mechanics. There 
is a fable which, like most, has a philosophic 
basis, that men first learned the art of swimming 
by watching the instinctive actions of a young 
frog. A popular writer published some "years 
ago a collection of instances in which human 
inventions were anticipated by the blind instinct 
of beasts or herbs, and has shown, for example, 
that the aquatic plant known as Utricularia 
applied the principle of the crab-pot ages before 
ever an archaic fisherman caught crabs by that 
means. And there is no doubt that in many 
cases the slow, half -intelligent perception of the 
methods adopted in Nature for achieving me- 
chanical results was one chief source of instruc- 
tion for the earliest engineers. 

The axiom that example is better than precept 
is one which has exerted an immense influence 
upon social evolution, and that influence made 
itself felt in two ways. Some particular man 
would happen to do a certain thing, probably by 
accident, and others who noticed it would be at 
once filled with the desire to imitate it. In cer- 
tain French watering-places, three or four years 
ago, there arose a fashion amongst the women of 


wearing gloves of different colours — for instance, 
a black glove on the fight hand and a white glove 
on the left. This practice owed its birth to the 
j fact that at a certain concert early in the year 
, a leader of fashion appeared in the room wearing 
( odd gloves in this way. She had put them on 
, unconsciously, and was horrified when she dis- 
j covered her blunder; but the other women present 
at once imagined that this was the new mode , and 
I it was instantly adopted. In ways just as acci- 
dental, individuals who had acquired a reputation 
for special wisdom or aptitude would in early 
societies become at once objects of minute imita- 
tion. 

All mechanical labour must in the nature of 
things start from the foundation afforded by the 
human hand. Hut men would live in the world 
a very short time before beginning to see that 
many mechanical enterprises required a greater 
hand -power than that of a single man. The 
inference suggested by a study of the human 
remains of the glacial drift is that, from the 
very first, men turned themselves into a sort of 
compound machine by pulling together. Two 
facts conspired to impart to this act a peculiar 
development. The innate distaste of men to 
use their own hands on the one side, and the 
need for disposing of prisoners taken in war on 
the other, would, in an age of physical struggle, 
when one race could hope to exist only by effac- 
ing another, lead conquering tribes to utilise 
the accumulated energy of living captive men. 
In this sense it may be said that the first 
machine ever invented was a slave-gang, and the 
first engineer its taskmaster. 

But besides the energy obtained from men, 
early engineers were not slow to utilise the 
] >ower stored up in other animals. r i nere is 
evidence that even in the paheul.thic age the 
art of domesticating animals was alieady in 
vogue; and one of the earliest scratched bones 
extant — the remote precursor of all pictorial art 
-represents a man in the act of guiding a 
rude 1 upped pole, drawn by a horse, as a sort 
of primitive plough. The fact that in the Danish 
‘kitchen-middens, 7 or rubbisli-lieaps, all the 
marrow bones are found to be split and gnawed, 
is regarded as proof of the existence at that 
time of a breed of domestic dogs. The ass, also, 
as far back as Semitic traditions go, was a beast 
of burden in Western Asia. When it is remem- 
bered that the ass is regarded as capable of five 
times the work that can be done by a man, and 
that llie horse is ten times as powerful as a man, 
it will at once be perceived that the adoption of 
these animals as prime movers would add im- 
mensely to the mechanical capabilities of early 
engineers. 

The precise relative date at which water-power, 
first tame into use cannot be asserted. Amongst 
tlie remains of the Stone Age, from the earliest 
to those which, from their superior finish and 
more perfect adaptation, are thought to be later 
iu point of time, there is no class more frequent 
than thut of mortars and pestles. Sandstone 
blocks, or querns, hearing hollows which have 
about them the aspect of having been formed by 
the pounding of corn upon them, have been often 
found, and the whole inference is supported by 
other considerations that during the age of Stone 
the water-wheel as an agent for grinding corn 
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was not yet invented. The utilisation of human 
energy involved in the grinding of corn by hand 
was in fact replaced by that of quadrupeds long 
before horse and bullock power gave way to 
water-power. Cattle-mills, tor instance, were in 
use amongst the Romans at an early date. It is 
difficult to suppose that the first inventors of the 
water-wheel used it for any purpose other than 
grinding, and the inference is that mills driven 
bv this power were of relatively late origin. 
There is reason to believe that the Egyptians 
had water-wheels in use in very early times ; and 
one is known to have been erected on the Tiber 
in the century before Christ. The first water- 
mill known in history is that described in con- 
nection with the Mithridatic wars. The tide- 
wheel is of quite recent origin, none being re- 
corded earlier than those used by the Venetians 
in 1078 a.d. 

Windmills, also, were not known in Europe 
before the twelfth century, but are believed to 
have been in use in the East before this time. A 
sawmill is recorded to have been in use in Augs- 
burg in 1332. The fact that of all modern 
African races not one has ever hit upon either 
water-power or wind-power seems to prove that 
they involve a knowledge of advanced kinematics 
not attained by any races out of the track of the 
early civilisations. 

Although the property of rubbed amber was 
perceived by Thales as early as the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ, yet it need scarcely be said 
that heat and electricity, as practical prime 
movers, are developments of the past two hun- 
dred years. 

Let us now examine one by one, in the order 
of their birth, the mechanical powers which are 
described as the simple machines. Here it may 
be observed tliht whereas some of the lower 
animals do possess a knowledge of individual 
powers, yet, if those particular powers fail, they 
are incapable of carrying out their desires by 
other means. Monkeys, for instance, fetch them- 
' selves cocoa-nuts and break them open at the 
same time by running up the palm-trunks and 
dropping the nuts to the ground. But if a nut 
should fall intact, the monkey would not have 
the cleverness to pick up a stone and break it ; 
nor has it the aptitude to throw a stone upwards, 
and so bring the nut to the ground. Both these 
actions would imply the pre-requisite of an oppos- 
able thumb. Similarly, a beaver will drag a tree- 
trunk to the river-side, that it may be built 
into the beaver-dam ; but if the trunk be too 
heavy, it will not have the power to put one 
trunk on another, and so roll the trunk along. 

It is in this capacity for inventiveness that 
the divergence of human aptitude from that of 
animals is to be found. Thus, there is no 
record of any brute creuture ever deliberately and 
of .set purpose transporting a weight from one 
point to another by roiling it down a hill. Yet 
the savage race does not exist which is in- 
capable of this simple exercise of the inventive 
mind. Again, there is no record of a savage who 
would not be smart enough to drag one trunk 
over a smaller one, and so lessen the friction of 
transport It may be taken for granted that the 
, toller, in the form of a pole from which lateral 
\ branches had been lopped by cutting, breaking, 
pr fire, was one of the earliest mechanical inven- 


tions. It would not be long before men per- 
ceived that by reducing the bulk of the trunk in 
the middle, the power of the roller was increased, 
because friction was reduced, and in this way the 
middle part of the roller would at length develop 
,into the axle, and its two ends into wheels. There 
is no evidence that trollies or carts of this rough 
pattern existed amongst the men of the Stone 
Age, and the theory that they had not yet 
been invented is strengthened by the fact that 
stone implements would have been incompetent 
to fashion a wheel. The earliest Chaldean monu- 
ments bear sculptured representations of rude 
wood-carts with two fixed wheels drawn by a 
single ox ; but these very sculptures themselves 
prove that metallic tools were in use at the 
time. 

The lever must be quite as old as the roller. 
When several felled poles lay together helter- 
skelter, one of them would most likely have one 
of its ends resting under another, and accidental 
depression of the free end would reveal the fact 
that heavy weights might be moved by pushing 
under them one end of a pole, and pushing under 
the pole another by way of fulcrum. The trans- 
port of heavy weights, therefore, might take 
place quite naturally amongst the men who pre- 
ceded the metallic age by the use of poles as 
levers and rollers. At that stage nothing in the 
way of a crank or axle would have been known. 
The lever, like other powers, was of course known 
long before its properties had been investigated 
by the mathematician. It was, in fact, not until 
the time of Archimedes that the lever was 
explained. 

It may be useful here to point out that in the 
pre-metallic age, before nails were possible, fas- 
tenings were effected by means of knots. The 
older stone implements are distinguished from 
those of the newer age by having been lashed to 
a wood-shaft with leather thongs ; whereas, later 
on, men found out how much better it was to 
make a hole, either in the stone head or in the 
wooden handle. The fact that stone implements 
are found scattered singly here and there seems 
to suggest that they had slipped by accident 
out of the shafts through unskilful tying ; and 
from this we may infer that the granny-knots 
and other unscientific methods of tying which 
children instinctively adopt are a relic of the 
Stone Age fastenings. 

From the position in which their remains are 
found, it may be said that the Stone Age races 
of Western Europe obtained their supplies of 
fresh water from running streams ana lakes. 
They would therefore have no knowledge of 
artificial wells, which seem to have been hit 
upon by Syrian nomads in very early times. At 
first, perhaps, vessels would be lowered by a 
thong, and then pulled up again ; but if a pole 
were placed across the well-inouth for purposes 
of safety, men would at once see the advantage 
of pulling the rope against the pole. Later on, 
they would acquire the means of fixing the pole 
in the holes of vertical boards, and so tne pulley 
would arise. Even before this invention, it is 
probablb that men hit upon the plan, when drag- 
ging a heavy weight by means of a leather thong, 
of passing the thong round some handy tree. 

The precise manner in which the wedge was 
invented cannot be shown. Perhaps some archaic 
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workman, hammering away at a block of wood 
with a flint knife, found the knife enter the 
wood and become fixed. In the effort to wrench 
it out, the block would split. This theory is 
strengthened by the fact tliat the invention of, 
the axe and the wedge is ascribed to Daedalus. < 
Such a belief on the part of the Greeks was but 
one way of saying that those implements had 
been handed down from a time which to them 
was one of remote antiquity ; and the juxtaposi- 
tion of the axe uml wedge is a confirmation of 
the idea that both originated under one set of 
circumstances. 

While the engineer of to-day is l being of a 
very different stamp from the engineer of the long- 
ago, the difference is one of degree rather than 
kind. Modern mechanical activity lias shown 
itself not in the invention of new machines so 
much as in the application of new prime movers. 
The tendency of the time is to replace the prime 
movers of the early ages by others involving less 
human waste. The classic trireme was to all 
intents and purposes a ship propelled by a com- 
pound engine, whose cranks were human elbows, 
and whoso pistons were human arms. A rower 
would not miss his stroke more frequently than 
the needle of a sewing-machine misses a stitch. 
But the comparative costliness of men as prime 
movers has been amply demonstrated by the 
calculation that, to do the same number of units 
of work as that produced by the motor of a 
Cunarder no fewer than a quarter of a million 
rowers would be required. 

But enough has been said in these brief notes 
to show that, before the age of Iron, men had 
made considerable progress in mechanical inven- 
tion, and it needed only the introduction of that 
metal to enable them to carry out the principles 
already known to gigantic issues. 


TIIE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. — IN THE ‘CORNER.’ 

The interval till Monday, Suffield spent in peace. 
He did not think it was worth his while to waste 
his strength in travelling to London and back 
in that brief time, even to have the pleasure 
of seeing and taking counsel with his wife. On 
Sunday he went to church, and then in and out 
among his own people, cheering the young, and 
gossiping with and comforting the aged : he 
understood his own folk and their rudely affec- 
tionate ways better than he did those of the south 
country. 

On Monday his anxiety and trouble began, 
which were to last till the mouth ended. He was 
the simple-minded, honest kind of man— as I 
have elsewhere remarked — who, when once he 
suspects, entertains an uncompromising distrust. 
He disliked and suspected Gordon io, and therefore 
he believed it was impossible tor Gorgonio, of his 
own motion, to deal honestly in any business. 
When he found, on visiting the Indian cotton in 
dock, that Gorgonio had spoken truth when he 
had said it was worth no more than twopence a 
pound, he merely thought it was one of those 
cases which frequently occur, when the habitual 
liar has not told a lie only because it was not 
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worth his while, and he distrusted Goigonio the 
more for his having told the truth on one occasion. 
When Gorgonio asked what should be done with 
the cotton {-—should it be warehoused and sold by 
parcels ? — Suffield suspected him of some ulterior 
purpose— he would have found it difficult to say 
what — in making the suggestion. 

‘No,’ said he. ‘Sell the rubbish off at once. 
It ’s worth no more than twopence ; and if we can 
get twopence for it, let us he thankful.’ 

But they did not get twopence for it. Two- 
pence was very cheerfully given at first ; but when 
still more was offered and more pressed upon the 
market ‘without reserve,* buyers — a suspicious 
folk — began to think the cotton must really be 
worse than the samples indicated ; so they refused 
to give twopence ; and before the lot was cleared 
out a penny was reached. And Gorgonio laughed 
to himself — for he had secretly bought in a consid- 
erable quantity of it at a penny — and exclaimed : 
‘This is beautiful way to do business! The 
Suffiel* pere is old fool !’ 

But Suffield was no fool : he was only consumed 
by dislike of the whole business, and distrust of 
Gorgonio. It worried and wore him beyond 
measure tliat the ‘unloading’ of ‘corner* respon- 
sibilities must be entrusted to Gorgonio. It 
chafed him so much when he sat in his office that 
he had to get up and take the train to Liverpool 
‘to see how the Asiatic scamp was getting on.’ 
He would even hang about among the busy crowd 
on the Liverpool flags— a very notable and half- 
forlorn-8eeming figure — with a kind of watchful 
eye on Gorgonio ; and in the troubled watches of 
the night he dreamed horribly of Gorgonio — who 
more and more looked as if he had been buried in 
some noisome place and, after some tim< , had 
been dug up again — of his hideous, pei.Julous, 
pitted nose, and his active pig’s eyes. 

And Gorgonio felt he was disliked and dis- 
trusted, and saw he was under bucIi surveillance 
as the simple Suffield could bring to bear. 
Under no circumstances was Gorgonio a sweet- 
tempered and forgiving creature ; but under tliese 
he became vindictive and reckless— reckless of his 
backer’s interests, and reckless even in a measure 
of his own. By the following Monday, when 
prices were ‘struck* for the week, not more than 
twenty thousand of the two hundred thousand 
bales of contracts had been got rid of ; and prices 
had gone down, so that difference would have to 
be paid on one hundred and eighty thousand 
bales ! On Tuesday afternoon, Gorgonio came to 
Suffield and set before him, with an ill-disguised 
satisfaction, the reckoning which would have to 
be met on Thursday, the ‘settling day.* Mr 
Suffiel’ must make out a cheque to be paid into 
the cotton bank- for a considerable number of 
thousands ! 

‘This must come to an end!’ said Suffield* 
when he had made out the cheque. 4 This 
repeated much would ruin any mau !* 

‘ How can any limn make it eud, Mr Suffiel’ ?* 
said Gorgonio. ‘ The more you sell out, the mote 
will the prices go down !— down ! It cannot help 
itself!’ 

So the days passed, and George did not return ; 
and with waiting and worry his futher began to 
look worn and aged : his hair turned grayer, and 
his cheek lost its wholesome ruddiness. It added 
immensely to his trouble that, under George’s 
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rule, the interests of the .Suffield business had 
been sacrificed to the demands of this extraneous 
speculation, and that proper business payments 
had been half-met or postponed, to permit of 
money being diverted to cotton transactions. 

It was impossible that the change passing upon 
Suffield and the load of anxiety he bore— he was 
of those to whom concealment was well-nigh 
impossible — should not be observed in so well 
known and remarkable a figure as his. Specu- 
lation as to reasons became common. Where 
was his son ? — shipped off because he had run the 
rig pretty freely ? And why did he so frequently 
journey to Liverpool ?— and appear — as was said 
—on ‘the Flags?* Men discussed these points 
as they saw him on ’Change, as they sat at lunch 
over against him, and when he passed them in 
the streets. Whispers went round, and doubts 
began to gather : Was the house of Suffield 
becoming shaky? Was he there to stave off 
reverses brought upon the house by the ignorance 
and carelessness of his son ? A foolisii thing that 
was he had done, in putting his son in complete 
charge of the business, and going off himself 
to London, to swell about — oh yes ! everybody 
knew his wife was an ambitious woman ! — among 
London nobs in Parliament and Society ! Suffield 
was a ‘ very good sort but he would come to 
grief yet, through his good-nature and his wife’s 
ambition ! — Suffield saw these things in the looks 
and heard them in the tones of men, and under- 
stood only too well how they might help to bring 
a more untoward end about. And yet he could 
do nothin" but wait and endure till the end 
came, putting his shaky trust in ‘that rascal Gor- 
gonio.’ 

A diversion came at the end of the w’eek. Tele- 
grams were published in all the newspapers — in 
the Liverpool papers in large type — proclaiming 
that there had been a great fire on the quays 
of Savannah, in which some warehouses filled 
with cotton ready for shipment had been com- 
pletely destroyed. The extent of the loss was 
not known, but the immediate result in Liverpool 
was the raising of the prices of cotton. There- 
upon he wrote at once to Gorgon io : 4 Seize this 
favourable opportunity to sell out as much as 
ever you can ;’ and then he was ashamed that lie 
should be pleased to take advantage of a disaster 
which perhaps meant ruin to some. 

Early next week— which was the third of the 
crisis — he was surprised and troubled by an 
anonymous letter from Liverpool. It was signed 
‘One who knows,’ and it advised Mr Suffield to 
put no trust in Gorgonio, who was playing him 
false : he was working ‘ both on the bull and on 
the bear tack ;’ it was to liis interest to sell little 
at present, and then to send down prices with a 
rush at the end of the month, in the endeavour 
to clear out. That troubled Suffield very 'much ; 
for must it not have been written by some one 
in Gorgonio’s confidence or in Gorgonio’s office? 
Who else should know that Suffield had such 
dealings with Gorgonio ? Suffield went to Liver- 
pool to see Gorgonio, and found that part at least 
of the anonymous communication was true ; for 
Gorconio had sold* comparatively little, in spite of 
Saffield’a urgent instruction after the news of 
tjxe fire in Savannah. Then Suffield was very 
.Wroth. 

V. *You are not keeping faith with me, Mr 


Gorgonio,’ said he. ‘ I agreed to carry out my 
son’s compact about money, and you on that 
‘understanding agreed on your part to work off 
these responsibilities as quickly as possible !* 
‘And, Air SuffieP, I do work" them off as quickly 
ras possible.’ 

4 What, you villain !’ exclaimed Suffield. ‘And 
this last time, with everything in your favour, 

| you have sold something less than ten thousand. 


ban ten thousand, 


notwithstanding my express instructions to get 
rid of as many as possible !’ 

‘What would you have, Mr Suffiel’?’ cried 
Gorgonio, with a snarling reasonableness. ‘First 
you say, “ Do not sell at low price !” Then you 
say, “Sell so many as possible!” But if I sell 
many as j>ossible, 1 must sell at low price, because 
price go down under great many. Well, what? 
Which ? 1 cannot please you both way ! I am 
not two person — twice — double ! 1 am not what 

you call ambidextrous ! I am not amphibious ! I 
am not hermaphroditus ! No ! — Try to sell both 
way yourself, Mr SuHiel’! I am willing !’ 

What, then, could Suffield say or do? What 
could he do but fume within himself, and fret, 
because he was certain this man was playing 
him false, though he could not refute his plausible 
arguments ? And the worst of it was— the most 
galling aiul intolerable thing ! - that he must still 
continue tied to this man till the end of the 
business. 

It was at that time it first became evident to 
Suffield that the business world in which he lived 
and moved was aware of his cotton entanglements. 
As matter of fact, the shrewd Lancashire men, 
whose care it was to be ‘up to’ all the moves of 
the complex commercial game, had for some time 
truly guessed what was the nature of the un- 
worthy connection of the Suffield house with a 
man like Gorgonio. The disappearance, more- 
over, of Tanderjee — who, it was known, had had 
business relations with the younger Suffield- and 
of Daniel Trichinopoly — who had been his crea- 
ture — and then of George himself, could not, and 
did not, fail to be remarked and interpreted. In 
one way and another, a tolerably accurate know- 
ledge of the situation was common property ; 
insomuch that, while the older and more staid 
men refused to believe that a man of Suffield’s 
commercial probity and honour would encourage 
so speculative and disreputable a thing as a 
corner, many of the younger and more light- 
; minded — who knew not Suffield — believed he 
was still trying to hold the corner for his absent 
son, and betted on ‘ the old man’s ’ power to hold 
out. 

Under these disquieting circumstances, it is 
not surprising that creditors of the house of 
Suffield — men who commonly would have never 
thought of pressing for payment — urged their 
accounts upon the attention of Mr Suffield, who 
bravely met their demands and wrote .them 
cheques, till his account at the hank began to 
: run to fewer figures than it bad been wont And 
| still he sought assistance or advice of no one, 
but sat # alone in his sturdy and cheery stoicism. 
One morning — and this was the first event that 
absolutely convinced him his world was in pos- 
session of hia secret— ‘Mr Poynting’ was an- 
nounced. Mr Poynting was the head of a firm 
of engineers who had for many years made all 
the Suffield machinery, and to whom a large 
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bill had fallen due. Had Mr Poynting called 
about that bill ? — The heart of Mr Suffiel^ 
sank. 

‘ Don’t be frightened of me, Suffield/ said Mr 
Poynting. ‘I’m not intruding on you as a 
creditor ; I ’m come to see you as an old friend? 
To come to the point at once — you ’ll forgive me 
if I ’m wrong— you are, or may be soon, pressed 
for money. Will teu thousand pounds for a 
year, or a couple of years, be of any use to 
you? If it will be of any use, you can have 
it, and welcome, my friend.’ 

Suffield was so moved by that generous and 
spontaneous offer of aid that he could not speak 
for a moment 

‘ Thou ’rt good, Poynting ! ’ said he. * Very 
good ! I thank tha licartily, but I mini fend for 
mysen ! Had it been a disaster o’ Providence 
that brought me to this 1 mowt ha* said different, 
but I hi? brought it on mysen, and I niun 
wrestle through it by mysen ; thank yo* all 
tk’ same, Poynting.’ 

‘I ha’ understood,’ said Mr Poynting, ‘that 
it was your son backed up this attempt at a 
corner, unbeknown to you.’ 

‘ Oh, they say that, do they ? — My poor lad ! 
There’s not many to say a good word for him 
now, I daresay ; though 1 reckon they were all 
“ Hail-fellow ” wi* him when he was about. — Yes ; 
th’ foolish lad thought he was going to do a great 
stroke. “He that maketh haste to be rich,”’ 
he continued, exercising his agreeable faculty 
for incorrect quotation, ‘ “ falleth into specula- 
tion and a snare ! ” Th’ owd way ’s best ! I 
don’t hold wi’ these new-fangled dodges for 
making money. There’s no real work or wealth 
in them. But th’ lad’s, away trving hard to 
clear off a bit of his mistake, and I’m bound 
to see him out of it —though it ’s a more serious 
job than I thought it would be.’ 

‘I don’t hold wi’ speculation myself/ said 
Mr Poynting, ‘and corners in anything are, I 
think, execrable. — But isn’t it a pity, Suffield, 
to let all this cotton go, as they tell me it’s 
going, at poor rates? Take the ten thousand, 
if it’s any help to you, and hold on to the 
last day for a rise ; and then you ’ll be out of 
it with a pound or two in your pocket.’ 

‘Thank yo’ again, Poynting; hut tli’ cotton 
muii go. And I’d far rather I lost than other 
folk. I’ll not ha* it said about me thut I made 
a penny out of so detestable a thing as a corner ! 
My only concern now is to save th’ business ; and 
I think I can save it — though I may ha’ to go 
and live in a cottage again.’ 

‘Well, Suffield/ said Poynting with resigna- 
tion, ‘ you know th’ saying : “ There ’s nought 
so queer as folk.” A wilful man znun lm’ his 
way. But if you should think better o’t, let 
me know.’ 

‘Thank yo* again, friend,’ said Suffield. ‘I’ll 
not forget ; I ’ll remember it a’ my days ! ’ 
And he wrung his friend’s hand as he went 
away. 

A little later he was surprised by a visit 
from a bank official. The official desired to 
communicate a very delicate and peculiar matter 
of business. ‘You may know or remember/ 
said he, ‘that we were asked by Mr Suffield, 
junior, to trace fourteen Bank of England notes 
for five hundred pounds/ 
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‘ I remember/ said ’Suffield. * You telegraphed 
to my son in London about twelve of them/ 

‘ We have now/ said the official, ‘traced another 
— traced it to a person in Liverpool named 
Gorgonio, with whom, 1 believe, you have deal- 
ings, Mr Suffield, and who certainly had dealings 
with Mr Suffield, junior, and the original holder 
pf the note/ 

‘You mean Tanderjee?— I was convinced that 
Gorgonio was a scoundrel ! * 

‘Precisely. Of course, that person may have 
received it from Tanderjee in the ordinary way 
of business, or lie may not. It would he diffi- 
cult, we think, Mr Suffield, to show that he 
did not ; but we thought you would like to know 
the fact.’ 

Yes ; Mr Suffield saw it would be difficult 
to show there was anything improper in Gor- 
gonio’s possession of a five hundred pound note 
which had passed from the hand of Tanderjee. 

‘I hope, Mr Suffield,* said the official, ‘that 
this cotton business of Mr Suffield, junior, goes 
well now ?’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Suffield ; * but it won’t go 
well till it’s gone altogether!* 
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Great Hampden — or Hampden Magna, as it is 
officially termed, to differentiate it from the 
village of Little Hampden — is situated on. high 
land among the Chiltern Ilills. The place pos- 
sesses at least two distinctive characteristics in 
addition to its connection with the patriot, John 
Hampden. There is neither river nor brook to 
be seen in the parish ; and there is no assemblage 
of houses that can be styled a' villa*? , in the 
generally accepted term of the word. Instead of 
Great llampden village, Hampden Row is the 
design alion of the farmsteads and cottages, which 
are picturesquely scattered along the side of a 
somewhat large common. The undulating coun- 
try around Great Hampden is finely wooded, 
chiefly with beech- trees, which are indigenous to 
the soil ; but there are also many unusually large 
and beautiful chestnut, cedar, balm-of-Gilead, fir, 
and lime trees. 

Before the time of the patriot, the manor of 
Hampden had been the property of his forefathers 
for several centuries. Baldwyne, the owner of 
the manor in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
and Osbert his successor, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, are stated to have been ancestors 
of the Hampden family. The following record 
is said to be copied from a vellum roll which 
chronicles the pedigree and alliances of the 
Ilampdezis, and bears the date of 1579 : ‘ The 
manor of Hampden hath contynned in the pos- 
sessioA of one race of gentlemen by the space of 
more than six hundred years, who takyne their 
name of the place whereof they were Lordes, 
grew thereupon to be called by the second name' 
of Hampden.’ This triple-centuried archive also; 
narrates that, when Osbert was Lord, William; 
the Conqueror gave the manor to one of his fol- 
lowers mimed William Fitz-Ansculf ; but Osbert, . 
‘ whether it were by monney or 6ome other means : 
of friendship, so purchased the good-will of ttfe 
said William Fitz-Ansculf that lie Buffered the 
said Osbert to contynue in quiet possession of his . 
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said Lordshippe of Hampden.' It is considered 
that the village of Hampden, written thus, 

H den, is mentioned in Doomsday Book. 

Buldwin de Hampden, the son of the above- 
mentioned Osbert, is recorded to have held the 
manor in the reign of Henry I. 

The present residence of the Hampdens is 
believed to occupy partly the site of the ancient 
mansion ; portions of which, discovered when 
the building was modernised in the middle of 
the last century, are said undoubtedly to have 
dated from the reign of King John. There is a 
tradition that this monarch visited Hampden 
House, and one of the apartments, in the north- 
west front, is still known as King John’s Hoorn. 

Queen Elizabeth, during her many progresses 
through her dominions, seems to have left few 
country-houses of note unvisited. Hampden 
House is no exception to the rule. Her Maj- 
esty's sojourn there is twice commemorated. 
The bedstead is shown in which she slept; and 
an avenue called the Queen's Gap, we are told, 
was cut through the surrounding woods by. her 
entertainer, Griffith Hampden, that his exalted 
guest might approach his abode by a new and 
impressive route. This glade, nearly a mile in 
length, leads in a direct line to the house, from 
which, through the vista, a beautiful view is seen 
of the open country beyond. 

Hampden House is not wanting in distinction 
and dignity. It is embattled; a handsome centre 
and two wings compose the north-west front ; 
and the south-west front is surmounted with a 
square tower. The building is, however, much 
spoilt by its having been covered with stucco. 
The interior is less imposing than the outside 
leads one to anticipate, the rooms being compara- 
tively restricted in size. Two portraits of the 
patriot are pointed out amongst the pictures, but 
their originality seems doubtful. A full-length 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, with a page tying 
his sash, appears better authenticated. The Pro- 
tector, it will be remembered, was John Hamp- 
den's first-cousin, their mothers having been 
sisters. 

Southward of the Queen's Gap, in the woods 
between Hampden and Missenden, is a place 
called Prestwood. This is stated to be the iden- 
tical spot upon which the ship-money tax was 
levied which Hampden refused to pay, and for 
which he was tried — the trial in fact bringing 
about in the end the great civil war. 

Great Hampden Church, the burial-place of the 
patriot, is dedicated to St Mary Magdalene. It 
is an ancient structure of flint and stone, disfig- 
ured, like the house, by a covering of stucco. It 
consists of a chancel, nave, and aisles. Authori- 
ties say that various styles of architecture pre- 
vail They tell us that the nave arcades belong 
to the Decorated period ; the chancel anil the 
upper portion of the small embattled tower to 
the Perpendicular ; whilst the lower portion of 
the tower is Early English. The church contains 
some interesting relics of medievalism. An age- 
worn stoup for holy-water arrests the attention 
in the large, stone^seated, south porch ; on either 
side of the. chancel arch there is a hagioscope ; 
and a -piscina is in a well-preserved condition. 

> la most restored churches of pre- Re formation 
pate we see the piscina in the chancel, and often 
in the transepts, where side-chapels were once 


located. The piscina is a small recess in the 
.walls, furnished with a drain, reaching to the 
foundations, down which the sacred rinsings of 
the eucharistic chalice were poured. Hagioscopes, 
however, are seemingly rarer records of Roman 
Catholic England. It may not, therefore, even 
in these days of wide-spread general knowledge, 
be an altogether familiar fact that a hagioscope 
is an oblique opening in the interior walls of a 
church, through which the higli-altar was visible 
to the worshippers in the side-aisles. 

The last resting-places of many of the Hamp- 
den race are marked by brasses on the chancel 
iloor, the oldest of which dates from 1496. The 
brass covering the grave of Griffith Hampden, 
the host of Queen Elizabeth, occupies a central 
position before the altar. Later members of the 
Hampden family are memorialised by mural 
tablets. The only noticeable one, upon the left 
wall of the chancel, commemorates both the 
illustrious patriot and his last descendant in the 
male line. The inscription upon the monument 
is as follows : ‘John Hampden, xxim hereditary 
Lord of Great Hampden, and Burgess for Wen- 
dover in three Parliaments. Dyed unmarried 
February 4, mdcclix, aged 58. Having be- 
queathed Iiis estate and name to his kinsman, the 
lion. Robert Trevor (now Hampden), son of the 
Right lion. Thomas Lord Trevor, son of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Trevor by Ruth, daughter 
of John Hampden, slain in Chalgrove Field, 
MDcxLnr. Robert Hampden dedicated this 
Monument, with all due veneration, to his Great- 
grandfather, and to his Benefactor’s memory.' 

Above the inscription there is a bas-relief 
curved in marble. It represents, in the fore- 
ground, the mortally wounded patriot falling 
from his horse ; and, in the background, the 
church and village of Chalgrove. The Ilamp- 
dens' armorial bearings are emblazoned on shields, 
suspended from the branches of a tree that over- 
spreads the scene. 

It is surprising to find tlmt this family of 
ancient lineage have never had a private vault 
for interments. However, such is the case. Ap- 
parently, the graves of the Hampden family are 
mostly beneath the pavement in various parts of 
the church ; but evidently some are also in the 
churchyard, where ‘the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep.' 

The register testifies that the patriot was 
buried- we may be sure with many tears— among 
his ancestors, in their parish church, June 25, 


1643, the day that followed his death. The spot 
of his burial is not indicated. A search for his 
remains was organised, in July 1828, by the 
desire of Lord Nugent, his biographer. An 
account of the proceedings appeared in the news- 
papers of the day. The narratives stated that 
the investigators examined, without any satisfac- 
tory results, the initials and dates of several 
leaden coffins buried beneath the flooring of the 
church. But at length they came upon a coffin 
which, judging from its position, they presumed 
ended their task. It was considered probable 
that the patriot would desire to be interred near 
his beloved wife, and the coffin in question was 
lying nearly underneath the tablet that he erected 
to her memory, and whereupon he affectionately 
recorded her numerous virtues. 

Notwithstanding that the coffin-plate was too 
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corroded and broken to allow of the inscription 
being deciphered, it was resolved that the lid 
should be cut open. It was hoped that the con-, 
dition of the body would serve to throw light 
upon the contradictory statements regarding the 
luuuner in which the patriot was wounded, sup- 
posing that these were his remains. The gun- 4 
shot wound, that ended in death after six days 
of intense Buttering, is said to have happened 
in two very different ways. According to one 
account, John Hampden’s hand was blown off by 
the bursting of his own pistol, which was over- 
charged. This weapon, it is narrated, had been 
given to the patriot by his son-in-law, Sir Robert 
Pye. Another account says that a brace of bullets 
shattered the patriot’s shoulder. Entire evidence 
of the former, and partial evidence of the latter, 
catastrophe are averred to have been detected in 
the exhumed body. The hand of the right arm 
appeared to have been amputated, for the hand, 
or rather a number of small bones, was found 
enclosed in a separate cloth ; also the left shoulder 
seemed displaced, though, the bones being quite 
perfect, there could have been no wound likely to 
rove fatal. The searchers concluded that this 
islocation was either caused by the force of a 
bullet, or by the fall from his horse, after the 
exploded pistol had done its deadly work. 

A general opinion pie vailed that John Hamp- 
den’s grave had been found. But the wish, we 
know, is often father to the thought. Anyway, 
it is significant that particulars of this disinter- 
ment are omitted in Lord Nugent’s life of the 
patriot. AVe may therefore infer that the precise 
spot where Hampden sleeps his last sleep has not 
been indisputably discovered. 

THE CAMERA-OBSCURA 

A STORY. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. —CHAP. I. 

When I first joined the Coastguard service, 
there was a great deal more romance about it 
than there is nowadays. A cargo of contraband 
stuff came in once a week then, where it does 
uot come in once a year now. The smugglers, 
too, were fellows who were not afraid of giving 
and taking a few blows in the exercise of their 
trade. Many a brush have I had with them in 
which blood was spilt as freely as water, firearms 
and cutlasses being used on both sides without 
compunction. It was stiff work in those days ; 
and the coastguard of to-day who walks along 
his mile ‘or two of outlook and takes occasional 
sightiiigs with his glass, has small conception of 
what wild jobs we sometimes hail in the old days 
when a boatful of goods came in from Hollaud or 
France to be discharged in some lonely spot on 
the coast. 

However upright and honest in other tilings 
they might be, I always found that the coast- 
people had not the slightest misgivings of con- 
science where smuggling was concerned. It seemed 
as natural to them to get their spirits and tobacco 
free of duty as it- is to an ordinary man to buy 
them in the usual way. I have known men who 


would not have defrauded their neighbours of a 
penny, and whose ifiorality and honesty were 
beyond question, but who were beyond repent- 
ance in the matter of smuggling. The fact was 
they had been taught to smuggle from their very 
childhood, and could not see the harm of it. 
Again, as many of them urged, they bought the 
stuff over in foreign towns and paid for it— why, 
then, should they not be allowed to bring it to 
their own homes i It was useless to attempt any 
explanation of the law. Dwellers in solitary 
places know and care little about any laws but 
their own. 

My first station was at Porthlock, a solitary 
fishing village on the east side of Lizard Point 
The population was a typical Cornish one, and 
there was scarcely a soul that was not engaged in 
some sea-trade or in some calling connected with 
the staple industry. Perhaps the parson and the 
doctor were the only persons not actually con- 
cerned in one or other of the boats that put out 
of the little quay-pool, and I am not quite sure 
that the doctor was not as much interested in 
some of them as in his practice, which was not a 
good one, for the place was wonderfully healthy. 

I had not been long at Porthlock, however, 
when I came to the conclusion that if fishing was 
the ostensible principal pursuit of the place, in 
reality it was nothing of the sort. True, the 
boats went out religiously, and there were great 
hauls brought to the quay -side ; but something 
lay behind all that. The people of Porthlock, 
from the old mariner of a hundred years to the 
sturdy urchins of eight or ten, were inveterate 
and determined smugglers. 1 could make no 
distinction amongst them : the doctor was as bad 
as any of the others, and I always had idea 
that the easy-going old parson *ns no* beyond 
accepting an occasional gilt of brandy and tobacco 
that had never paid duty. 

It was impossible to feel angry with these 
people, for they performed their nefarious prac- 
tices under my very nose, and smiled in my face 
as they did so, just like naughty children that 
laugh at you when they are committing some 
piece of perversity. They were always friendly 
with me, and if I had but said the word, would 
have found me in as much spirits and tobacco as 
would have supplied me for a twelvemonth. My 
predecessor had ueen somewhat lax in his duties, 
and I had a pretty strong suspicion that the 
Porthlock folk had bribed him to willing blind- 
ness whenever his eyes ought to have been extra 
sharp. They soon found, however, that I was 
not going to aid and abet them in defrauding Her 
Majesty’s revenue. I had come there to do my 
duty, and meant to do it at whatever cost. 

1 said as much to the doctor, a rad-bearded, 
broad- figured Scotchman, who had seen every- 
thing 'and been everywhere, and who was the 
most genial, easy-tempered man I ever knew. He 
I never seemed to have anything to do, save when 
a wee Porthlockian came into the world, or some 
old inhabitant went out of it, fairly worn out and 
venerable in years. He was a mighty man at 
Ashing and otter-hunting, and could tell the finest 
stories over his glads of grog and pipe of bird’s-eye. 
Again, he was friends with everybody, treating 
the fishermen as brothers, and not unseldom going 
out with them to sea. He was also as brave as a 
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lion, ancU was always first to respond if the life- 
boat was summoned. • 

‘Why, of course/ said he, ‘there’s smuggling 
going on in the place. The drap spirits ye’re 
} drinking, man, never paid duty, nor yet the baccy 
in yer pipe.’ 

‘That’s a nice thing to tell a preventive officer, 
doctor/ I answered. 

‘ Hoot, toot, man : dinna fasli yersel’ on that 
score. What harm will the puir bodies do to 
the Queen by bringing a bit cargo o’ stuff across 
the water?’ 

That was how they all looked at it. They 
could see no harm in smuggling. It was a proper 
adjunct to their other trade of fishing. 

There was one family in the place, however, 
who unblushingly proclaimed the fact that they 
were smugglers and nothing else. True, they did 
not say so in plain language ; but their actions 
were just as eloquent as any words could be. 
They possessed two fine boats, and went to sea ; 
but they never brought any fish back to the 
quay-pool. Sometimes they stole out of the 
harbour at night, and were away for a day or 
two. When 1 next caught sight of them, they 
were pursuing their usual vocation of lounging 
about the quay-pool ; but there was an air of 
satisfaction oil their dark visages which could 
only be accounted for in one way — they had 
successfully run in a cargo of contraband goods. 

The name of this family was Naujulian, and 
there were nine males engaged in smuggling — 
the father, old Zebedee Naujulian, and his eight 
sons. Tall, athletic, dark-visaged men they were, 
all well able to show more than ordinary strength 
at wrestling and fighting. One of their peculi- 
arities was a devout love of Scripture names. 
The eldest son was called Aaron ; the second, 
Matthew ; the \hird, Titus ; then came in order 
Timothy, Cleophas, Simon, Esau, and Pharaoh. 
The last named was the one whom I cared less 
about than any of his brothers. He was about 
twenty-five years of age, and had an expression 
of countenance which I did not like. Pharaoh 
Naujulian, in fact, looked the sort of man to 
stick at nothing. 1 felt sure that in a fight lie 
would kill an enemy without compunction, and 
I devoutly hoped that he and I might never get 
across each other in the course of events. 

As matters turned out, this was precisely what 
we did do. Not more than two miles out of 
Porthlock, right on the edge of the cliff, there 
stands a gentleman’s seat, the name of which I 
have forgotten. He was a scientific man, who 
had built himself an observatory, and was always 
taking observations and such things about the 
sky and sea. 1 have forgotten his name too. 
But I have not forgotten the pretty little lodge 
which stood at the entrance to his grounds, nor 
the old lodge-keeper’s pretty daughter, Bertha 
Penruddock. Old Penruddock had been a* coast- 
guard man himself long years before. He was 
very comfortably housed in the lodge, and his 
duties ‘ Itere light enough, for there were days 
and days together when the gates were never 
' opened. 

My lookout extended just as far as Penrud- 
. dock’s place, and many a cold winter night did 
I step inside the cheery little cottage to warm 
myself at the fire. Very soon I began to feel 
j something more than a passing interest in Bertha. 

i ir- . * 


She was a pretty girl and a good girl, and would 
make any man a true wife. When I had come to 
jthat conclusion, I used to go to the lodge oftener 
than ever. 

But Bertha had another suitor in the field — 
dark- faced Pharaoh Nanjulian. He was a strange 
fsuitor, too, never striving particularly to have 
speech of the girl, but always hanging about the 
lodge, as though he fancied that she would fall 
in his way sooner or later. Now and then, old 
Penruddock hud asked him what he meant by 
loafing around there,’ and received a surly answer 
that the cliff was free to anybody, wnicli was 
true enough. Once or twice Bertha, coming home 
from Porthlock, was met by Pharaoh and forced 
to speak to him. As he always behaved himself, 
and was certainly no stranger to the Penruddocks, 
the girl could hardly tell him that she wanted 
none of his company. He never made any 
advances to her, his sole method of making love 
being to stare at her pretty fuce and utter 
occasional remarks about the weather. 

Master Pharaoh, however, was not minded to 
have a rival. He had set his heart upon marry- 
ing pretty Bertha. When he found that I was 
visiting the lodge-keeper rather oftener than mere 
friendliness called for, he waylaid me, and told 
me his mind straight out like a man. He wob 
coming along the cliffs when I met him, and 
planted himself in my path — a tall, dark-faced 
young giant. 

‘Aw— ax your pardon ; but you ’re a-trespassin’ 
like on my preserves, Master Walsh.’ 

‘ Trespassing on your preserves. What do you 
mean?’ 

‘ Aw— ax your pardon if I be wrong ; but 
heard you was going a main deal to Penruddock’s 
cottage. Make so bold as to tell ye what I 
hear.’ 

‘You’ve heard right/ I said. ‘But what then? 
How I am trespassing on your preserves because 
I go to Pcnruduock’s, I don’t see.’ 

‘Aw — well, I do mean to marry Bertha Pen- 
ruddock myself, iss, sure I do ; and won’t have 
no man a-courtin’ of her.* 

‘ The young lady will please herself, I suppose,* 
I answered, feeling rather out of temper at this 
summary method of warning me off. ‘I shan’t 
stop away from Penruddock’s ^because you tell 
me to do so.’ 

‘ Aw— then ’twill be unpleasant for ye, Master 
Walsh. Ax your pardon for tellin’ ye ; but ’tis 
tarrible fuleish work to go again me.’ 

I said no more, but went forward and left 
him. That night 1 went to Penruddock’s cottage 
aguin and told them what Pharaoh had saia. 
Somehow or other, Bertha and I came to an 
understanding on that occasion, and I went .home- 
ward with ample assurance that however much 
Pharaoh might object, she would in due time 
become Mrs Edward Walsh. 

Winter came on, and I soon formed a decided 
opinion that the Nanjuliaus were engaged in very 
extensive smuggling. From various bits of evi- 
dence that came to hand, we bad no doubt what- 
ever that valuable cargoes were being landed 
close to Porthlock, and so cleverly that we could 
not trace them. I nearly wore myself to death 
in keeping a lookout, and yet I came across no 
clue. It was a trying time, for I was on my 
merits, and a clever capture would have earned 
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the hardy pink-aud-white convolvulus is still in 
blossom amongst the matted weeds and stubble, 
though the Howers are more delicate in colour; 
and tne fragile leaflets and pinkisli purple bush- 
vetch adds to the fading beauty of autumn. 

Along the banks are bunches of white campion, 
their pure flowers standing fair and tall from the 
wild tangle of grasses and wild-oats ; and growing 
in close proximity in the moister ditches is its 
sister-flower, the red campion. Sometimes that 
erratic wanderer, the spikenard, is found in the 
hedges at this season ; and on the waste lands and 
wayside are seen marsh-mullow and yellow lady’s- 
slipper. On sunny afternoons the humble-bees 
are still busy on the wild thyme and gorse bushes. 
Tall plants of thistles and burdock add their 
handsome clusters of foliage and purple heads to 
the scene. 

The fullness of autumn is shown in the trees 
and hedgerows, that abound with hips and haws, 
sloes, blackberries, and other wild-fruit ; and if 
there be any truth in old saws, it foretells a sharp 
winter ; but with wild-fruits as well as cultivated 
sorts the cropping is more often determined by 
the state of the weather during the time of 
blossoming and setting. 

There are stores of nuts and acorns, there are 
wild plums in abundance ; and on the boughs of 
the old crab-trees, besides the fruit, are dainty 
gray-green lichens, and brownish green mosses 
on the gnarled old stumps. The woody night- 
shade climbs and clings and straggles about the 
hedges; and even at this late season, some lilac 
blossoms are on the long trails, with the bunches 
of berries varying in tint from green to pale 
yellow, orange, red, and finally deepest crimson. 
Not far off is its near relative, the common night- 
shade, whose berries are jet black. 

The bearberhy was once thought poisonous in 
England, but is now better known, and much 
appreciated, making an excellent conserve. It 
is so used in Spain and Ireland. It was first 
brought to this country by the monks of Mucross 
Abbey. The dells and hollows under the young 
trees iu the coppices are beginning to fill with a 
rich carpet of fallen leaves, though they have 
fallen so quietly, so gradually, we have hardly 
been conscious of their decay. The closing year 
has been a most exceptionally fine one throughout 
the length and breadth of the British Isles : the 
first months were comparatively mild, and free 
from sharp frost ; then came the calm bright 
sunny spring, followed by the brilliant hot 
summer; and the warm welcome rains of July 
caused a fresh up-springing of herbage ; and now 
the late autumn is sinking into the unns of winter 
with a quiet loveliness almost nn pieced en ted. 
The broad harvest moon has wuxed and waned in 
crimson splendour, succeeded by the lingering 
twilight and soft cool darkness of early autumn, 
and the wind sighs fitfully through the' leaves 
with a gentle mournfulness. 

Autumn departs, but still his mantle’s fold 
Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 

Beneath a shroud of russet dropped with gold ; 

Tweed and its tributaries mingle still ; 

Hoarser the wind, And deeper swells the rill ; 

Yet lingering notes of Bylvan music swell 

The deep-toned cushat and the redbreast shrill ; 

• A nd yet, some tints of summer's splendour tell 

When the broad sun smiles down on Ettriok's 
■ western fell 



As October draws in, the clearer sharpness of 
the air, the sharply defined clouds, and the rapid 
shortening of the days, usually show the advance of 
the season ; but the days are often very pleasant, 
und as a rule there are quite twenty fine days in 
this month. The few remaining members of the 
• swallow tribe take their departure to sunnier 
climes, though, occasionally, stray late broods may 
bo seen hovering over the sheltered banks of 
rivers and streams till the middle of November. 
•The redwings now begin to come in flocks, and 
pick over the root-crops and pasture-lands in search 
of grubs and insects, till stress of weather sends 
them to happier hunting-grounds. Larks and 
other birds which stay the winter with us also 
congregate in flocks on the approach of frosty 
nights ; and the touch of winter begins to he 
perceptibly felt morning and evening. The 
lingering late leaves will soon be down, and the 
noble trees, but lately standing clothed in grand 
masses of colour, will be stripped bare of foliage ; 
and the sighing winds exchanged for louder, 
rougher tones, that eddy round the hills and 
woods in wild rushing blasts. The whir and 
rustle of birds, the crack of the gun, the scuttle 
and rush of dogs, and the cheery ‘View halloo V 
of the huntsman, all tell how swiftly the eventful 
year is speeding to its close. Silently it has 
slipped away in all its glowing splendour, its soft 
promise of spring, the rich fulfilment of summer, 
and ripeness of autumn ; and soon the ( old year 
will lie a- dying* under the glittering eternal stars, 
with all its loves and hopes, its joys, ambitions, 
and lost opportunities, to vanish in turn in the 
abyss of time. 


SEA-VOICES. 

Where the broad sands lay smooth for fairy feet, 

And shells of pearl shone in the dim moonlight, 

The fisher-lads were courting while the bleat 

Of moving flocks came through the peaceful night— 
And ever like a plea 
llose the insistent murmur of the sea. 

And when the fishers sailed to snare the fins 
That ripple all the surface of the deep, 

They went a-swiling, for ‘ he laughs who wins ' — • 
Although the peewits neared in boding sweep, 

And to a minor key 

Was changed the boding music of the sea. 

But when the storm-winds tore the gathering clouds, 
And loosed their fury on the watery world, 

So that the dead must gibber in their Bhrouds, 

And into space tk’ unready quick he hurled — 

Then ominous and free 
Woke the remorseless thunder of the sea. 

But when the oil of heaven had calmed the waves, 

And noon was ripening over hill and lea — 

Over the mourners and the ocean-graves, 

Hark to the bittqr sobbing of the sea ! 

For sorrow that must he, 

The bitter, bitter grieving of the sea. 

G. A mv Dawson. 
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A SECRET OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

By J. F. Hogan, M.P. 

A cable message from Brisbane published towards 
the end of July this year announced the procla- 
mation of a British protectorate over the Pacific 
group known as the Solomon Islands, Thereby 
hangs a tale, and not the least singular of the 
many romances of real life that are associated with 
the early history of Australia. It is the story of 
one of the most colossal speculators of the nine- 
teenth century, and of his unwitnessed, but, there 
is every reason to conclude, horrible fate. Ilis 
name was Benjamin Boyd, anti he was born about 
1796, the son of Edward Boyd, of Merton Hall, 
Wigtown, a member of an old Scottish family. 
He claimed to be a direct descendant of a brother 
of the Thomas Boyd who was the ancestor of the 
Earls of Kilmarnock. For some years he carried 
on business in London as a stockbroker ; and in ! 
the year 1840, being then in his forty-fourth j 
year, Ben Boyd — to give him his familiar colonial 
designation — arrived at the antipodes in the cap- 
acity of managing director of a new financial 
institution called the Royal Banking Company 
of Australia, but which was in reality a syndicate 
of Scotch and English speculators, who had con- 
vinced themselves that huge fortunes for each 
and all were to be made in a few years by large 
and judicious investments in Australian land. 
As a matter of subsequent history, they were 
perfectly right in their calculations ; but the 
proverbial slip between the cup and the lip came 
in the collapse of their trusted colonial agent 
(Mr Boyd) when they were all on the eve of 
becoming millionaires. Had they been able to 
hold on to their investments until the gold dis- 
coveries had sent up the value of Australian land 
a hundred, awl even a thousand fold, they would 
have rejoiced in the title of lucky speculators ; 
but the fickle goddess decided against them. 
They not only lost most of their original capital, 
but they had the added mortification of seeing 
other^eaping the golden harvests that they had 


But I am anticipating the course of events. 
From the nature and constitution of the Royal 
Banking Company of Australia — a syndicate of 
British speculators with no practical knowledge 
of the colonies, and only anxious to acquire 
wealth without working for it — it is obvious that 
Mr Boyd, the managing director, and the man 
on the spot, could do what he pleased with the 
subscribed capital of the organisation. There was 
practically no check whatever upon his operations. 
Finding himself virtually uncontrolled, and with 
large financial resources to draw upon, he lost no 
time in either purchasing or leasing from the State 
immense areas of land in New South Wales and 
the districts that have since become the separate 
colonies of Victoria and Queensland. Tnese he 
stocked with sheep and cattle ; and hr thus 
rapidly blossomed into one of the most enter- 
prising of pioneer 1 squatters.’ As a further outlet 
for his superfluous energies, he organised a fleet 
of whalers, with which he pursued and captured 
the leviathans of the deep, that were then pretty 
numerous in the Australian seas, hut have since 
been mostly scared away in the direction of the 
South Pole. 

As a headquarters for his whaling industry, as 
well as a port of accommodation for his numerous 
squatting stations in the south of New South 
Wales, lie resolved to build a town on the southern 
shore of Twofold Bay. In the establishment 
of this town, which he named after himself, he 
sank thousands of pounds ; and it proved the 
most disastrous of all his speculations. It in- 
volved him in a long and ruinous conflict with 
the Ne # w South Wales Government, who were 
sensible of the great future importance of Twofold 
Bay as the one safe and commodious harbour 
between Sydney and Melbourne. They accord- 
ingly proclaimed a Government town on the 
northern side of the bay, and christened it Eden, 
which paradisiacal title it bears to this day. 
The fight for supremacy between these two towns 
was fierce and vigorous in the extreme. Eden 
of course was pushed ahead by all the motive- 
power of Government patronage and State 
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expenditure ; while Boydtown was built up into 
prominence and seeming prosperity by the capital 
of the confiding shareholders of the Royal Bank- 
ing Company. It was probably to keep these 
latter in good humour that a most attractive and 
reassuring picture of Boydtown found its way 
into an early number of the c Illustrated London 
News.’ Amongst his other varied accomplishments 
Mr Boyd must have thoroughly mastered the 
art and practice of 1 booming, * for in a voluminous 
* Gazetteer of New South Wales 5 brought out in 
1848 in London and Sydney by the Government 
Surveyor of the colony, there are actually more 
than twenty pages devoted to a most eulogistic 
description of Boydtown ; while the rival Govern- 
ment town of Eden is dismissed in a dozen lines. 
He must have been a smart man who accom- 
plished that feat. There are besides in the 
Gazetteer two steel engravings illustrative of 
Boydtown in the heyday of its brief prosperity, 
one showing a number of whales being harpooned 
in the harbour, and the other exhibiting Boydtown 
as apparently the most solid, substantial, and 
progressive of budding cities. 

Alas for the gorgeous dreams of its enterprising 
founder ! Boydtown has been defunct for close on 
forty years, although I am aware that it still retains 
a ghostly existence on most maps of Australia 
issued in Great Britain. Geographers, or, to he 
more specific, map-producers are one of the most 
conservative races under the sun. Once a town 
gets upon a map, it has got to stay there appa- 
rently, and the fact that it has vanished off the 
face of the earth is a matter of no consequence. 
It so happens that I have wandered amongst the 
ruins of Boydtown, and I can certify in the 
presence of Messrs Stanford, Keith- Johnston, 
Bartholomew, and all the other geographers, 
that they liav.e been unconsciously for many 
| years perpetuating a little fib. Boydtown is now, 
and has long been, a deserted and almost lifeless 
collection of magnificent ruins — all tliat is left 
to represent many thousands of good British 
money. 

Boydtown is associated with my first experience 
as a special correspondent It was soon after I 
joined the 4 Melbourne Argus’ that a large steamer 
called the ‘Balclutha’ disappeared in a furious 
gale between Melbourne and Sydney. Govern- 
ment steamers promptly started from each of these 
capitals — the 4 Despatch * from the former, and the 
4 Captain Cfcok’ from the latter. I was on board the 
4 Despatch ’ as the representative of the 4 Argus.’ 
We searched all along the coast until we arrived off 
Twofold Bay, where we fell in with the 4 Captain 
Cook/ Neither had discovered a solitary trace 
of the missing steamer, nor was any evidence 
of her fate ever afterwards elicited. Both the 
‘Despatch’ and the ‘Captain Cook’ steamed up 
Twoftfld Bay to Eden, where we all went ashore 
and telegraphed reports to our principals. We 
remained off Eden for a day to await further 
instructions. I availed myself of this opportunity 
to go round the head of the bay to the ruins of 
Boydtown, and see’ all that was to he seen of the 
vanished glories of the most daring and colossal 
of colonial speculators. I surveyed the silent 
walls of the towering, magnificent, but now empty 
abode 'that Mr Boyd had built* and destined for 


himself, where he would reign as de facto 
Governor of all the southern district, and from 
“which he could exercise sway and influence over 
a country larger than France. I strolled over the 
monster hotel he had erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the host of visitors and intending settlers 
that he fondly anticipated would arrive in regular 
batches when the name and fame of Boydtown, 
and the province of which it was the predicted 
capital, became known all over the English-speak- 
ing world. I wandered alone through the grass- 
grown streets by roofless cottages and past gigantic 
warehouses and factories that, even in their decay 
and abandonment, told of the phenomenal, if 
fleeting, prosperity of the place, and compelled 
a silent tribute of admiration for the luckless 
adventurer who could conceive and execute such 
titanic and far-reaching schemes. I walked along 
the rotting wharfs and jetties, once all life and 
activity with the loading and discharging of 
ships, now without a solitary vessel moored to 
their worm-eaten sides. I climbed up the head- 
land, on the highest point of which there stood the 
towering white-stone lighthouse that never was 
a lighthouse, for, after erecting it at an immense 
cost, Mr Boyd found that the Government had 
power to prevent him from ever exhibiting a 
light from its summit And I came away from 
all these melancholy survivals of one man’s mad 
ambition, unbridled speculation, and evanescent 
glory, with the philosophical reflection that, 
even in a young country like Australia there is 
abundant material for moralising on the vanity of 
human wishes. 

‘But what has all this got to do with the 
Solomon Islands?’ I fancy I hear the reader 
exclaiming. Well, I am going to establish the 
connection now. It was necessary to give some 
account of the comet-like career of this extra- 
ordinary character, in order to understand and 
to appreciate the appalling fate that was so soon 
to overtake him at the hands of the Solomon 
Islanders. As time went on, and as the promised 
dividends failed repeatedly to be forthcoming, the 
British shareholders naturally became dissatisfied, 
and at last burst forth into loud murmurs against 
their local managing director. They demanded 
some more substantial return for their money 
than pretty pictures of Boydtown in the ‘Illus- 
trated London News,’ glowing accounts of the 
hundreds of thousands of acres they owned, 
covered with multitudinous flocks and herds, and 
the fleets of whale-ships they possessed all over 
the southern seas. Boyd, besides, bad 381,000 
acres of land, which w^ere his own property. 
Had the shareholders been patient a little longer, 
they would really have become, in the language 
of the Adelphi hero, ‘rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice ;’ but by insisting on a change of manage- 
ment, they deprived themselves of all the enor- 
mous added value to tlieir properties that the 
opening-up of the Australian gold-fields conferred, 
and virtually wrecked the gigantic and far-reach- 
ing enterprises that Boyd had built up with their 
and liis money. The upshot of the negotiations 
was that Boyd agreed to retire and resign all 
claims on the syndicate in consideration of his 
receiving three of the whale-ships, his yacht the 
4 Wanderer,’ and two sections of land around Boyd- 
town. On his retirement, the vast Au^ralian 
properties he had acquired soon fell into the 
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English Court of Chancery, and were disposed 
of in London at prices that represented only a 
fractional part of their value twelve months after-* 
wards. The shareholders had to make good a 
deficit of ,£80,000. 

Having been thus compulsorily relieved of all* 
cares and responsibilities in connection with the 
Royal Banking Company of Australia, this mercu- 
rial and most sanguine of speculators light-heart- 
edly went on board the ‘ Wanderer,’ and careered 
across the Pacific on a visit to the newly-discovered 
gold-fields of California. According to the popular 
novelist, Rolf Buldrewood, who was acquainted 
with Boyd and the ‘Wanderer,’ the latter be- 
longed to the Royal Yacht Squadron, and was a 
handsome topsail schooner of two hundred and 
forty tons register, fitted up with great elegance, 
and well armed. ‘ She might have passed for the 
model of one of Tom Cringle’s fascinating priva- 
teers.’ It was on June 3, 1851, that the ‘ Wan- 
derer’ steamed through the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco on the return voyage to Australia. On 
October 14 she found herself becalmed ofT Guad- 
alcanal one of the Solomon Islands. A hook 
that is now exceedingly rare, ‘The Last Cruise 
of the Wanderer,’ thu3 pictures the scene : * IIow 
can I describe the beauty of the scene now pre- 
sented to us? The lofty hills crowned with 
forest cast a deep shadow across the little bay. 
Canoes were skimming and glancing through the 
calm water. The wild natives shouted, whether 
in welcome or otherwise, we could not say. Mr 
Boyd never appeared in better spirits, walking 
up and down the deck exclaiming : “ Is not this 
delightful ?” Intending to have a day’s shooting 
on the morrow, we had our guns cleaned in 
readiness for the morning’s sport.’ Then, under 
date October 15, the diarist of the cruise con- 
tinues : ‘ Having been on watch during the night, 

I did not rise as early as I intended. On reach- 
ing deck I perceived that Mr Boyd had antici- 
pated me, and was half-way between the schooner 
and the shore. I hailed him. He said he should 
be on board to breakfast, and bring olf some game 
for dinner. These were the hist recorded words 
ever uttered by him. He was accompanied by 
Kapartania, a native of Panapa, who sculled the 
boat. We saw them enter the creek and disappear 
round a bend of the stream. We heard two shots 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour, of which at 
the time we took no notice.’ But suddenly a 
number of canoes filled with evidently hostile 
savages put off from the shore towards the yacht 
What followed is thus described : 

‘ Suddenly a cry arose from the water — a cry, 
which, once heard, could never be forgotten. It 
was as if a host of demons had suddenly been let 
loose. The air resounded with their yells and 
the sullen roaring of war-conchcs. A shower of 
spears and arrows with other missiles came hurt- 
ling among us. Sheltering ourselves behind the 
bulwark till the first storm passed, we fired into 
the canoes with deadly effect Many were shot 
down before they were driven from the after- 
part of the vessel’s side. On they came again, 
and were rapidly ' driving our crew aft, their 
boarding-pikes being opposed by the wicker- 
work shields with which the natives defended 
themselves. Howeve'r, these proved of no avail 
against the white man’s fire. Our crew made 
a charge and cleared the decks, despatching the 
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wounded and throwing them overboard. Then 
we brought a two-pounder swivel gun, loaded 
with grape, to bear upon the canoes. This 
decided the battle. Thoughts of poor Boyd 
crossed my mind often during the conflict. None 
of us now doubled but that he had been cruelly 
murdered, the last report of his gun probably 
preceding his death. The poor lad with him 
could offer no resistance, as he was unarmed. 
The defeated savages retreated about a hundred ■ 
yards, huddled together in the greatest con- 
fusion. We ran out our deck guns and opened 
upon them with grape. Wc could hear the iron 
hail crashing through the canoes, when all made 
instant retreat for the shore. The majority of 
the canoes, in consequence of our continued^ fire, 
were left on the beach, the natives escaping to 
the woods, carrying their dead and wounded. 
One native was seen running along the beach 
with Mr Boyd’s hat on.’ 

For several days in succession the officers and 
crew of the ‘ Wanderer 5 searched all over the 
island for traces of their unfortunate chief, but 
all in vain. They discovered nothing but the 
sword-belt which he had on when he left the 
vessel on the fatal morning. They found it 
amidst ominous surroundings — in a stranded 
canoe filled with water and blood. More than 
forty years have passed, and during all that time 
not the slightest scrap of evidence has been 
forthcoming as to the manner in which this bold, 
adventurous, and remarkable celebrity vanished 
beyond mortal ken. But as the Solomon Islanders 
were then, and to no small extent still are, amongst 
the most notorious cannibals of the Pacific, it is 
to be feared that the official placing of the group 
under the protection of Her Majesty w"':i not 
appreciably contribute to the srlutior of the 
mystery. 

By a sad and striking coincidence, the day on 
which Ben Boyd vanished into the unknown was 
actually the day preceding the first authoritative 
publication of "the news of the gold discovery in 
Australia, a discovery that was destined to add 
immensely to the value of the vast areas he had 
acquired when he was the Napoleonic managing 
director of the Royal Banking Company. ‘ W hat 
an ironic stroke of fate,’ exclaims Rolf Boldre- 
wood, ‘that the doomed “Wanderer” should be 
on her way to Australia in the month of the year 
1851 when her owner would have heard of the 
wondrous gold discovery by which his vast pro- 
perties, with his increasing flocks ar*:l herds, 
were quintupled, yea, advanced tenfoid in value 
— that, while on his way to the golden land to 
hear of marvels worthy to be ranked writli the 
tales of Scheherazade, with Sindbad and the 
valley of diamonds, he should have gone ashore 
at a fateful isle in the South Seas to shoot a few 
pigeons and return for breakfast, and— never to 
be seen again.* ^ 

There is a portrait of Boyd in the British 
Museum, taken in Sydney in 1848, when he was 
at the zenith of his Australian pride, power, and 
magnificence as the largest ‘squatter* or pastoral 
prince in the southern hemisphere. Beyond a 
general suggestion of shrewdness and solidify, 
there is nothing strikingly Scotch in the face, 
which on the whole conveys .an impression of 
kindliness, thoughtfulness, and benevolence. The 
eyes are somewhat keen and penetrating— -an 
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index, no doubt, to the character of the cool, far- 
seeing speculator. The forehead is high and 
massive, and the head is crowned with masses 
of curly hair. Altogether, the features nr? 
decidedly pleasing, and even prepossessing. 


POMONA.* 

CHAPTER VIII. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 

Nor bad farewell, but sadly rode away. 

Tills was the one discourtesy that he used. 

Tennyson. 

It was very wet the following morning ; the rain 
came clown in torrents, swelling the brook that 
ran down the side of Scar Street, till it became 
quite an important-looking stream, and whirled 
away the cabbage stalks and lobster shells, as if 
it would not stand any nonsense or stick at 
trifles. 

Nigel had a sore heel, contracted during some 
of his breakneck climbs on the Landslip ; but 
this did not signify, as jam-making was the order 
of the day, and for that occupation you can shuffle 
about comfortably in one of Mrs Rockett’s old 
slippers, and can cross the road when necessary 
on Dennis’s back. 

Sage did not mind the rain either ; she would 
have been equally serenely happy if the sun had 
shone, which would have meant a long morning 
on the cliff or shore or in a boat on the shining 
blue sea, always in that company that made 
sunshine quite independent of the capricious 
luminary overhead. But as it rained, it would he 
almost more delightful to spend the time in the 
studio with the painter working at his canvas, 
so absorbed sometimes in his work that he was 
unconscious of the presence of others, who in 
their turn became unconscious of him, and 
wandered away into that solitude a deux which 
is so blissful. 

‘What are you smiling at?’ Kitty asked sud- 
denly, looking up from weighing the blackberries 
with much-stained fingers. 

And Sage Hushed up all over her face and 
delicate neck, for she was smiling at the antici- 
pation of the brisk step that was sure to sound 
in a fe^ minutes down tlie street, and the figure 
that woulcr fill the low doorway, obstructing the 
light that found its way mainly into the room by 
the door; and the cheerful, pleasant voice that 
would convey a peremptory message from the 
painter to come and cheer his loneliness, as he 
was bored to death with Maurice’s company. 

Sage had helped Mrs Rockett to wash 'up the 
breakfast things, after which that lady had gone 
stumping across to the ‘Black Dog/ with her 
skirts tucked up abnormally high, and children 
and blackberries following close at her heels ; so 
Sage was left alone in the little kitchen with the 
big eight-day clock in the corner tick-tocking 
away, an hour and a half slow, and the drip-drip 
of the rain from the eaves. 

Sage got out a little sketch and began touching 
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it up, not improving it very much, I fancy, for it 
was only done from the wish to appear occupied 
"when that step should come down the street, so 
that she might not seem to be listening and 
expecting with every fibre of her body, 
f 4 1 say, Sage,’ cried Nigel, entering, ‘ haven’t 
you any more jars or anything we can put 
the jam in? I wonder if Sirs Stock has a few 
jars she could lend us? She’s awfully good- 
natured. It’s notraining half as bad as it was 1 
(just then a swirl of wind and rain blew in at 
the door and rattled the casement); ‘don’t you 
think you could just go up to the farm and ask? 
I’d go in a minute, if it wasn’t for this jolly 
old foot ; and I don’t want Dennis and Will to 
meddle with my pots ; they ’re a lot better than 
theirs.’ 

Sage got up with more alacrity than you would 
have expected from her listless attitude a minute 
before. Here was a plausible excuse for going 
up to the farm, an excuse she had been trying 
vainly to find for the last hour. A fortnight 
ago, no excuse would have been needed ; blit 
now Nigel’s jam pots were bailed as an excellent 
reason for leaving the picturesque, little kitchen, 
where the silence had become almost intolerable, 
and for sallying forth into the stormy, gusty 
weather, to climb the windy, exposed path to 
the farm, and find out what had happened to 
alter the usual course of events in such an 
unaccountable way. 

She reached the farm, all blown about, breath- 
less, and dishevelled. Mrs Stock was shaking a 
duster at the door, and received her with loud 
exclamations at her venturing out on such a 
rough day. 

1 Conic right away into the kitchen; and take 
off your cloak, and let me see if your petticoats is 
wet. Why ever didn’t one of the chaps step up 
for the jars ? — Bless you, T ’ve a-plenty. 1 ’ll send 
Bill down with a basketful on ’em. — And don’t 
they want some apples to put along with the 
blackberries? It makes it a deal nicer, to my 
thinking, though I don’t care much for it anyhow, 
with all them seeds getting into your teeth and 
teasing the very life out of you. — There ; I ’ll 
just go up to the apple-room and look out a few, 
as I don’t think Mrs Rockett had a-many on 
them trees of hers, and not good cookers, if she 
have.’ 

From the open kitchen door the studio door 
was plainly to be seen, and Sage felt sure that 
door would open directly Mrs Stock’s very audible 
voice was heard ; but this did not happen ; and a 
little return of the chill of disappointment crept 
into her heart as she stood by the kitchen fire, 
while Mrs Stock went off to the apple-room with 
her mind absorbed in jam-pots and fruit. 

The smell of tobacco smoke was reassuring, 
and with a sudden impulse she plucked up her 
courage and went across and knocked at the 
studio door. 

‘Come in,* sounded the painter’s voice; and, 
with a very fi littering heart, she opened the door 
and went in. 

Owen Ludlow was painting, with his back 
turned to the door, anti an appearance of great 
application and absorption. There was no one 
else in the room. 

* Is that you, Sage ? Come in, my dear. What 
a miserable wet day for you to come out, child ! 
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I am improving the shining hour — not verv 
shining is it, though ]— and am trying to finish 
off thut little bit on the beach with old Lot in* 
his boat. — Come and see what you think of it/ 

Sage crossed the room, and stood behind the 

E ainter’s chair witli her eyes fixed on his canvas * 
ut 1 do not think she could have told whut was 
the subject there portrayed, for, mentally, she was 
examining the room, which with her bodily eyes 
she had taken in at a glance, for reassuring signs 
that Maurice's absence was only temporary, and 
that in another moment he might be there. It 
struck her with a little chill thut the room looked 
neater than it had done of lute ; for Maurice was 
one of those men who make their presence evident 
by u newspaper left here, a pipe there, a glove 
dropped on the ground, and the chairs pushed 
about anyhow. To be sure, an open book lay 
face downwards on one of the chairs, and on this 
her mind fixed while she stood behind the puinter, 
who talked away more volubly than was his wont 
about his work, a volubility that had a touch of ! 
feverishness about it, if Sage had been alive to ! 
peculiarities of manner just then. I 

But at last he stopped rather abruptly, perhaps j 
aware of how little attention his silent auditor j 
was paying to his somewhat pedantic harangue 
on tone aud colour ; and he bent more closely to | 
his work oil the toe of Lot's boot, as if his life j 
depended on depicting the ravages of time and 
sea-water on that article ; and he said in an 
artificially careless manner: ‘Moore had to be 
off sooner than he intended, lie went up by 
the 6.30 this morning. He asked me to suy 
good-bye for him.* 

There was a murmur in response that might 
have meant surprise or regret or interest ; and 
the painter went on with a few remarks on the 
train-service from Shingle and the advantage of 
being able to catch the express at the junction ; 
and she answered ‘Yes' and ‘No,’ not always 
quite appropriately ; and presently she turned 
away with a little shiver and sat down in the 
arm-chair where the open book lay. 

A fire had been lighted in the studio, as it was 
damp and chilly ; and the painter, who felt that 
little shiver, and knew that it was mental chill 
which induced it, pretended to attribute it to her 
windy, wet walk, ami pushed the chair close up 
in front of the fire, which he stirred to a cheery 
blaze, and bade her sit there and roust, as he had 
often nipped a cold in the bud by getting very 
hot. 

He scrupulously avoided looking at her face 
as he did so ; and during the silent hour that 
ensued, he only now and then stole a glance at 
the girlish figure, and the little, white face with 
the great eyes fixed on the blaze. Surely, it was 
a good thing there were no more sittings needed 
for the picture, or else that look might have crept 
into the picture unawares, as the look of recog- 
nition and the look of love had come — this new 
look, that was so pathetically like a broken 
heart. 

They had often had such silent times before ; 
when Ludlow was much absorbed in his work 
or his thoughts, he would not scruple to be 
silent, and leave Sage to her own devices ; and 
so now the girl, with that instinct common to 
man and brutes to hide their hurts, comforted 
herself with the feeling that there was nothing 


remarkable in the silence, and that ft was an 
infinite relief that Mr Ludlow .was so engrossed 
by his picture, though she could not quite 
remember which it was. 

And so she spent all that September afternoon 
in profound quiet in the soft, rainy dullness, 
turning the leaves of the book that had lain open 
on the chair, hardly noticing what book it was, 
only feeling that it had been left there by the 
hand that had held hers the night before, and 
that most likely would never hold hers again. 

If she had noticed where it lay open, it might 
have given her a clue to the reason of Maurice 
Moore’s sudden departure ; but I hardly think 
it would have occurred to her to connect herself 
in any way with 4 the lily maid of Astolat,’ how- 
ever ready she might have been to compare 
Maurice Moore with Sir Lancelot. 

It was Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King,’ and, 
on the story of Lancelot and Elaine, Owen 
Ludlow had founded his lecture to Maurice the 
night before. 

As has been said, Maurice came in from that 
lingering moonlight walk with Sage with an 
unaccountably apologetic feeling in his mind ; 
and one glance at the painter’s face told him he 
was in for it ; and he sat down in the chair 
opposite his old friend with a look of comical 
concern that was not entirely a joke, and said : 
‘Go it, old chap ; but draw it mild, and let me 
light my pipe first.’ 

But he was not prepared for the way Ludlow 
began, and the somewhat forced merriment died 
away from his face. 

‘ 1 ; ve told you about my wife ; haven’t I, 
Moore?’ 

Maurice nodded. 

‘But I don’t think I ever told y m c f her baby, 
a little gill who, if she*— had been with liio now 
would have been just the age of this little Sage 
Merridew, and I sometimes think might have 
been not unlike her.’ 

‘Ah!’ Maurice said sympathetically between 
the puffs of his pipe. 

‘ It is partly this that has made me take such 

an interest in the little girl, and Maurice, 

old man, I think I feel as much about her happi- 
ness and peace of mind as 1 should about my 
own daughter’s.’ 

‘ You don't suppose ?’ 

‘No; I don’t; but I am pretty sure that 
what ’s play to you is deadly earnest to that poor 
child.’ 

‘Do you think I have no gentlemanly feel- 
ing V 

‘I know you have, and that is why I cun 
speaking to you to-night, for you have quite a 
right to say it is no concern of mine, and that 
I ’m a meddlesome old fool.’ 

* Lmllow ! you of all people ! ’ 

4 Yes ; all right. I know you think I have 
a right to interfere in your concerns, because 1 
gave you a pill and draught years ago. I don’t 
think I have any right on that score ; but never 
mind; if you think so, I’ll avail myself of it, 
and say : “ Mind what you ’re about with this 
little girl, as you don’t mean to marry her.”* 

Maurice laughed ; but it was an awkward, 
uncomfortable laugh. 

4 Upon my word, Ludlow', this is the first time 
I have ever hud my intentions asked. Nobody 
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cares what the intentions of an unlucky beggar 
like me may be. I’m what they call a detri- 
mental; it’s only elder sons and millionaires 
who are supposed or permitted to have matri- 
monial intentions.’ 

‘That’s just it. Your marrying Sage Merri- 
dew is out of the question.’ 

‘Quite. Every one must know it.’ 

‘No; she would not. Your income — what 
is it ? two or three hundred a year— would sound 
like wealth to Dr Mcrridew’s daughter, who 
could live pretty comfortably on what you spend 
in gloves and button-holes. — Oh no ! I know well 
enough it ’s not wealth by any means. I know, 
quite as well as you do, that it would be sheer 
madness for you with your expensive tastes to 
marry on that, even— if you wished it.’ 

Maurice was silent, pulling at his moustache 
rather savagely, and letting his pipe go out. It 
was quite true ; but it was not pleasant to hear 
Ludlow say it 

‘It would not matter a bit with one of your 
society girls ; they are made of sterner stuff than 
little Sage, and can give and take and be none the 
worse ; but with Sage it’s diifcrent — it’s all give, 
and no take; and that’s a terribly losing busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Well,’ Maurice said impatiently, getting up 
and walking up and down the room, ‘anyhow, 
there ’s only one more day of it, and then I shall 
be off, and she will forget all about nic.’ 

‘If she can. 1 

Then there was silence for a bit, with Maurice 
pacing the room, and Ludlow lying back in his 
chair, puffing at his pipe ; but at last he said — 
and Maurice thought at first that lie was abruptly 
changing the subject and perhaps wishing to have 
done with it; ‘Maurice, do. you remember the 
story of Elaine, that poem of Tennyson’s? — Yes ; 

I expect you do, for I used to spout it to you 
often enough at the ranch. I was mad about it 
then, and knew every line. — Well, don’t you 
remember the father’s appeal to Lancelot, when 
he was leaving ? 

Too courteous are ye, fair Sir Lancelot. 

I pray you use some rough discourtesy 

To blunt or break her passion. 

It has been running in my head while you 
have been wearing out Mrs Stock’s carpet with 
your perambulations.’ 

Then further silence and more pacings, and at 
last Ma'&^ce said : ‘ Ludlow, old fellow, I think 
I *11 go up by the early train to-morrow. There ’s 
a fellow I want to see in London.’ He said it in 
a hurried, shamefaced way, avoiding the painter’s 
eye, and being very busy cleaning out the stem j 
of his pipe with a straw. ‘I’ll just step over to i 
Shingle ; and you can send my traps after me | 
later in the day. All the same, 1 think* it’s a 
great piece of nonsense. Girls’ hearts are not so 
brittle as you seem to imagine. Little Miss Sage 
will forget all about your humble servant in 
a few days ; and some smart, young medico 
will turn up far more to her taste.— Well,’ he 
added, with a very evidently simulated yawn and 
stretch, ‘ I think I ’ll turn in, as I shall have to 
be such an early bird to-morrow to catch the 
train, instead of the worm. Good-night and good- 
bye, old npan. — And I say, Ludlow * — he turned 
with his band on the door, and there was a very 


genuine, little shake in his voice — ‘I think you. 
plight spare a crumb of pity for me from all the 
big loaves you are lavishing on her, for, by Jove, 
1 don’t think the pain is all on her side.* 

BEEHIVE HUTS. 

By S. Bahinu-Gould. 

In Dr Mitchell’s The Past in the Present , one 
of the scries of Rliind Lectures, the author 
describes his amazement on visiting the island of 
Lewis, in the Hebrides, to find there hovels 
inhabited by human beings that have been gener- 
ally supposed to have belonged to a prehistoric 
savage period of our islands. He says : ‘ My first 
visit to one of these houses was paid in 1866 
in the company of Captain Thomas. They are 
commonly spoken of as beehive houses, but their 
Gaelic name is “ bo’h ” or “ botlian.” They are now 
only used as temporary residences or slieilings by 
those who herd cattle at their summer pasturage ; 
but at a time not very remote they are believed 
to have been tho permanent dwelling of the 
people. I cannot suit my present purpose better 
than by telling what Captain Thomas and I 
saw on the occasion of the visit to which I 
have referred. At Laracli Tigli Dliublistail, the 
summer pasturage of the tenants of Crolisra, we 
found one of these beehive houses actually ten- 
anted, and the family happened to be at home. 
It consisted of three young women. It was 
Sunday, and they had made their toilet with 
care at the burn, and had put on their printed 
calico gowns. None of them could speak English ; 
but they were not illiterate, for one of them was 
leading a Gaelic Bible. They showed no alarm 
at our coming, but invited us into the “bo’h,” and 
hospitably treated us to milk. They were court- 
eously dignified, neither feeling nor affecting to 
feel embarrassment. There was no evidence of 
any understanding on their part that we should 
experience surprise at their surroundings. I con- 
fess, however, to having shown, as well as felt, 
the effects of the wine of astonishment. I do not 
know I ever came upon a scene which more 
surprised me, and I scarcely know where or how 
to begin my description of it. 

‘ By the side of a burn we saw two small round 
hive-like Hillocks, not much higher than a 
man, joined together and covered with grass and 
weeds. Out of the top of one of them a column 
of smoke slowly rose ; and at its base there was 
a hole about three feet high and two feet wide, 
which seemed to lead into the interior of the 
hillock — its hollowness, and the possibility of its 
having a human creature within it, being thus- 
suggested. The dwelling consisted of two apart- 
ments opening into each other. Though exter- 
nally the two blocks looked round in their out- 
line, and were in fact nearly so, internally the 
one apartment might be described as irregularly 
round, and the other &b irregularly square. The 
rounder of the two was the larger, and was .the 
dwelling-room ; the squarish and smaller one 
was the storeroom for the milk and food. The 
floor-space of this lust was about six feet each 
[way. That of the other was about six feet in 
its shorter and nine feet in its longer diameter* 
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The greatest height of the living-room -in its 
centre, that is — was scarcely six feet. The door 
of communication between the two rooms wa S 
so small that we could get through it only by 
creeping. The creeping was only a little less 
real in getting through the equally tunnel-like* 
though somewhat wider and loftier passage, 
which led from the open air into the hut or 
dwelling-room. At the right-hand side on enter- 
ing there was the fireplace. The smoke escuped 
at a small opening at the apex of the door. The 
floor was divided into two spaces by a row of 
curb-stpues eight or more inches high. These 
served as seats, the only seats in the house ; hut 
they at the same time cut off the part of the 
floor on which the inmates slept, the bed, in 
short — the whole space behind the row of stones 
being covered with hay and rushes. In the part 
of the wull bounding the bed there were three 
niches or presses, in which, among other things, 
we observed a hair-comb and some newly-made 
cheeses.* 

The walls of these Beehive Huts are made of 
stone, undressed, laid in rude courses ; and the 
dome is constructed by bringing the courses to 
overlap, till at length they are drawn together so 
closely all round as to leave nothing but a small 
hole, which may be closed at pleasure with a 
turf or a stone, or left open to admit light and 
allow the escape of smoke. 

In some cases the houses are more extensive, 
with several chambers, all constructed in the 
same manner, and all domed in the same fashion, 
so as to resemble a series of conical hills united 
at their base. 

But what is exceedingly interesting in the 
description of the Lewis houses in occupation is 
that they resemble precisely a number of ruined 
structures scattered over not Scotland only, but 
the moors of Devon and Cornwall as far as the 
Land’s End, so that the description of the house 
in Lewis might be taken as that of one on the 
tract of moor that stretches from Bodmin to 
Camelford, or, indeed, of numerous ruined pre- 
historic settlements on Dartmoor. Not only 
so, but it inevitably reminds the reader of the 
internal structure of a great many cairns and 
tumuli for the death In fact, there can be very 
little doubt that the mansions of the dead were 
at one epoch made in very close resemblance to 
their habitations when alive, and tliut their habi- 
tations when alive were beehive huts. 

The rude stone monuments in Scotland have 
been very carefully examined and planned, and 
among these are the sepulchral chambers in the 
cairns both circular ami oblong. They present 
very much the same character, of passages lead- 
ing into chambers, these chambers either roofed 
over by broad slabs of stone or domed by narrow- 
ing layers of stone. There are frequently small 
side compartments for the dead, very much as 
in life they may have had compartments in their 
beehive huts for their beds. 

There are to be found in Cornwall some of 
these beehive huts almost as perfect as when first 
constructed. Originally, indeed, they were em- 
bedded in peat-banks, or walls of turf to the 
width of nine feet. This has in a great number 
of cases disappeared. It has been washed away 
by the rainB, so that only the skeleton, so to 
speak, of the old house remains, the stonework 


which was not originally exposed. There 
however, on the south flank of Dartmoor, on the 
side of the river Ernie, a beehive hut that is still 
in great part buried in its turf case, now luxuri- 
antly overgrown by heather. The entrance con- 
sists of two granite jambs about two feet 6ix 
inches high with a granite lintel, still in place. 
On crawling within, the structure is seen to be 
precisely that of the Hebridean beehive houses. It 
is domed over by layers of overlapping stones. 

It is the same with several under Brown will y, 
the highest of the Cornish tors, and sufficiently 
remote from habitations not to have become a 
quarry for builders. The top of Brownwilly 
consists of a ridge with five peaks of granite ; on 
two of these are great cairns, that have never 
been explored. A little way under the brow of 
the hill to the east, below the easternmost cairn, 
arc two almost perfect beehive huts nestled like 
swallows* nests into the rocks. One joins on to 
the other very much like the structure in the 
Hebrides described by Dr Mitchell, only that the 
storeroom is but four feet six inches in diameter. 
Both are part domed and part roofed with cover- 
ing slabs, and natural locks have been utilised 
for one side of each. 

Below Brownwilly is a solitary farm, and 
between the farm and the stream is a beehive 
hut quite perfect, even to the smoke-hole, with 
the stone at top covering it This chamber is 
rudely square within. It is quite possible that 
this, like the Hebridean huts, may be of much 
more recent construction, may even conceivably 
not be more than a hundred years old. In which 
case in Cornwall, as in the Hebrides, the old 
mode of construction in use in primeval times 
has been blindly followed to a comparatively 
modern period. This is possibl * in Cornwall ; 
in the Western Isles it is certain. 

But nut only does the description of the * bo’li * 
still in use apply in its general features to the 
beehive huts of the west of England, but it does 
also in even minute particulars, such as the 
division of the main apartment by curbstones to 
form the bed. Even these stones are found — 
or one is much deceived in some of the remains 
of beehive huts on Dartmoor and in Cornwall, 
and without the light thrown on their signifi- 
cance from actual usage by Dr Mitchell, the anti- 
quary exploring with the spade among the ruined 
hut circles in the west of England would be 
much puzzled to account for the divisions his 
spade encounters when making out t^.’plan of 
the floor. The little lockers Dr Mitchell saw in 
use are also found in the prehistoric dwellings, 
though no longer containing cheeses and hair- 
combs. 

These beehive huts ure found in clusters, 
villages, almost towns of them, though rarely 
with their domes complete, for in probably the 
majority of cases they were not stone domed, but 
roofed over with logs or poles brought together 
in the centre, and covered with thatching of 
straw or ling. 

Dr Mitchell informs us that many of the primi- 
tive cottages in the Hebrides have their roofs 
pulled oil and renewed every year because of the 
value as manure of the thatching impregnated 
with peat-smoke and black with soot. It may 
have been the same with the prehistoric cottages ; 
but certainly only here and tnere was one domed 
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over with stone, the majority were merely 
thatched. 

That these habitations belonged originally to 
a people who erected megalithic monuments can 
hardly be questioned, as almost invariably a 
village of circular huts has on the hill above it 
cairns containing kistvaens, and very generally 
avenues or circles of upright stones in its neigh- 
bourhood. In many it not most cases in Devon 
and Cornwall, this people was a mining people 
and worked for tin. The settlements are gener- 
ally associated with old tin stream- works. And 
the workings may be observed to turn round and 
avoid a spur of ground occupied by some of the 
huts. That the people were a flint- working race 
is also apparent from the numbers of flint weapons 
and chips found near these settlements. And the 
flint not being found near, hud to be brought, 
and was an object of barter with the natives of 
the chalk and flint districts. 

We do not know enough of the primitive popu- 
lation of the British Isles to say which was the 
beehive hut dwelling race. But it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that in Devon and Cornwall, 
where not only the Cymric branch of the Celt 
came, but also the Gael, leaving traces in the 
forms of the names of places ami people, that we 
should find houses of precisely similar construc- 
tion to those still extant, and still used in the 
Gaelic islands in the west of Scotland. 

At the same time it would be unsafe to rush to 
a conclusion from such coincidences. 1 f we turn 
to Mr Hall’s ‘Life among the Esquimaux/ we 
find that this primitive people construct their 
igloos or snow-houses on a precisely similar pat- 
tern, even to the raised platform for the bed. 
Primitive man is much alike everywhere, and 
to whatever raie he belongs, he seeks out the 
simplest form of habitation, and it is only as he 
advances in civilisation that he varies his type, 
and that he becomes impatient of the simplicity 
and rudeness of the habitations of his ancestors. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

CHAPTER XXXIX.— OUT OP THE ‘CORNER.’ 

While Suffield pondered during the next day or 
two how it could be brought home to Gorgonio 
that the five hundred pound note which he had 
received from Tamlcrjee was his share of the 
Tanderjee cotton fraud — which Suffield did not 
for a mtfC'ent doubt — a letter was on its way 
to him from Marseilles from his son concerning 
this very matter. George was returning home 
with both criminals ; but they were all so worn 
with fatigue that they could not set out so soon 
or travel with such speed as the letter, which was 
mainly written to advise the arrest of Gorgonio 
(if possible) : Tanderjee had denounced him as a 
participator not only in the cotton fraud, but 
also in the theft of the plans ! 

That letter reached him at a critical moment, 
and with it in his pocket he went to Liver- 
pool to call on Gorgonio. It was only three 
days to the 31st of January, when all the 
cotton transactions in which Gorgonio and his 
son were involved must close, and when the 
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final reckoning must be made up according to 
r the prices with which the month would close. 
'He was therefore determined to make a final 
effort, by means of a threat, to encourage Gor- 
gonio to get rid of most of the cotton promises 
at a tolerable price before the final, fatal day. 
When Suffield entered Gorgonio’s office, the latter 
merely sat back in his chair and waited : their 
relations were too strained for the exchange of 
civilities. 

‘More than a month ago, Mr Gorgonio,’ said 
Suffield, taking a 6eat, ‘you received from Mr 
Tanderjee one of several notes for five lymdred 

E ounds, the which he had received from the 
ank in payment of a cheque which my son gave 
him : would you mind telling me why Tanderjee 
gave you that note ?’ 

Gorgonio looked at his claws a moment and 
then at Suffield. ‘Yes,* said lie, ‘I remember. 
Tanderjee gave it to me in way of business — yes ; 
in payment of matter of business between myself 
ana Tanderjee.’ 

4 Will you swear, if required, that the matter 
of business for which Tanderjee paid was not 
the help you had given in liis cotton fraud, 
and in another matter concerning my affairs 
which I will not name at present?’ 

‘Who say that, Mr Sufficr?* exclaimed Gor- 
gonio, turning a very evil colour. * Who, Mr 
Suffiel’, have the impudence to say such tiling?’ 

‘ Tanderjee lias,’ answered Suffield calmly. 
‘Tanderjee?’ Gorgonio looked about him in 
perplexity. ‘ When can Tanderjee have say that? 
Tanderjee is gone ! ’ 

‘But lie will come again! ’said Suffield. ‘lie 
is on the way back now — under the charge of 
my son and a detective.’ 

‘Ah— that, then, is the reason,’ exclaimed Gor- 
gonio in a burst of enlightenment, ‘why Mr 
Suffiel’, younger, go away on voyage ! That is 
so ! ’ 

1 Well, then, Mr Gorgonio, is Tanderjee a liar ? 
— or, lias lie told the truth ?’ ♦ 

‘Tanderjee is liar, certainly! I will tell him 
he is liar, to the face — when he come ! ’ 

‘Will you be prepared, when Tanderjee and 
the other man stand their trial, to clear your 
character, and give the details of the business 
for which Tanderjee paid you five hundred 
pounds V 

‘ I will, Mr Suffiel* ! — ’Pon my sacred word of 
honour, I will !’ 

‘Mr Gorgonio,’ Suffield broke forth at length, 
‘I believe you to be a creature without honour 
or honesty !— to be a liar and a thief ! It would 
do me good to be able to kick you into the 
street, and down the street, and into the Mersey 
— and so out of England, which creatures like 
you pollute wi* your presence ! But I can’t 
afford to do that ! It is my deplorable lot at 
present to be tied to you— sink or swim ! You 
would be glad if I sank, I know ; but — please 
Providence ! — I don’t mean to sink if 1 can 
make use of a reptile like you !— you ’ve done 
badly for me in this cotton business, for your 
own ends, as I believe, though — God help me ! 
— I can’t prove it ! But now I give you one 
chance to do better! There are three days 
left! If by the end of that time you haven’t 
unloaded at a fair price, at least three-fourths 
of these responsibilities that still remain — I can’t' 
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in reason ask you to do more than that in the 

time, but you know how to manage it* 

‘I cannot ! —no man can! — do that — I have* 
say again and again, Mr Suffiel*, that you cannot 
unload much and not send down the price ! 
And it is not possible to unload so much as A 
you say in three days at any price ! * 

‘ Then,’ said Suffield, 4 1 shall have you arrested 
to stand your trial with the two others ! If 
you accomplish what I ask, I shall say no more 
about this ! — That is my last word ! * 

Suffield rose to go ; and there was about Gor- 
gonio, as he leaned over the table, and, with 
a snarl on his lip, glared at the big English- 
man over his hunched shoulder, something of 
the ugly, obscene suggestion of the hyena at 
bay in his cage — some hint of the brute’s evil 
temper, evil colour, and bristling back. 

‘ I will try to accomplish what you say. It 
is difficulty ; but I will do it ! * 

‘ Very well/ said Suffield, and went. 

It was a desperate task that Gorgon io had 
promised, under compulsion, to perform — so des- 
perate, that he would seem to have soon deter- 
mined to abandon it. For the past fortnight he 
had really sold much less than he had reported 
to Suffield that he hud sold, holding oil with 
the gambler’s hope of emerging on the last 
day of the month in possession of a consider- 
able ‘corner/ and so of forcing up prices and reap- 
ing his profit in spite of Suffield, even if he 
also made — as he would make — a profit for Suf- 
field too. But when the sturdy Suffield pre- 
sented his ultimatum, he had a horrible vision 
of final ruin, of trial in a terrible English court, 
where a man cannot bribe, of imprisonment 
in an English jail, whence it is difficult for a 
man to escape : then panic seized him — as in 
an unforeseen emergency it often does seize 
the craftiest, coolest man and the most savage 
and courageous brute— his nerve went, and lie 
could think of nothing but flight. 

« In the afternoon of the day before the last, 
Suffield received a telegram signed ‘Gorgonio/ 
and demanding an immediate interview. Suf- 
field went ; but when he arrived at Gorgonio’s 
office he found no Gorgonio. lie was received 
by the confidential clerk of Gorgonio, who said 
that his master had not been in town all day, 
nor had seut any explanatory word ; that he 
(the clerk) had first telegraphed to his home 
in the suburbs, and had then gone to it : the j 
house was shut up, and no news of Gorgonio 
was to be had ! The only possible conclusion | 
was that Gorgouio hud lied ! j 

‘And/ 9ai<l Suffield, ‘if I have driven him out 
of Lancashire, and perhaps out of England, I 
shall reckon 1 ha* deserved well o’ my country ! 
But he must ha’ gone because this business is 
in a bad way. — You ’re an Englishman, I hope, 
my lad ? ’ 

‘ I ’m a Welshman, Mr Suffield/ said the young 
man with a smile. 

‘That’s the same thing, my lad. I can trust 
tha. Tha knows all Gorgonio’s business, I sup- 

{ >ose ? Well, then, show me all this business, and 
lelp me to decide what’s to be done, and thou 
shannot lose by it.’ 

So they sat down together und went through 
the records of all the transactions ; and it became 
evident to Suffield that comparatively little had 


been sold — that more /ban one hundred thousand 
bales of contracts still remained. 

‘Why, Mr Suffield/ said the young man, ‘you 
command the market yet ! If you don’t sell to- 
morrow — if you decide to hold the corner — prices 
will go up, and you will make a big haul !’ 

For one hesitating moment a vision danced 
before Suffield of a profit, instead of a loss — his 
apparently prosperous position maintained and 
established instead of shrunk into something like 
poverty ; his daughter’s distinguished marriage 
coming to fruition instead of being perhaps 
blighted ; and his wife’s innocent ambitions ful- 
filled instead of thrust into the limbo of first- ; 
loves, brokeu promises, uud wasted efforts. The 
dream lasted but a moment : the next he had 
recovered himself. 

‘No/ said he, ‘I’ll sell out! I’d rather lose 
half my capital than ha’ it said of me 1 ever 
made a penny by cornering ! Sell out, my lad ; 
sell carefully and craftily, so as not to scare the 
prices — but sell !' 

He decided, after a little hesitation, that there 
would be no advantage in his remaining in 
Liverpool for the last day, especially since he 
desired that he should not be openly identified 
with this business ; and he left the confidential 
young man with the assurance that lie trusted 
him, and the encouragement to do his best. 

Tlie record of the last day is common property : 
was it not written and published in all the news- 
papers of the principality, under the heading 
‘ Final Collapse of the Corner V Thus the leading 
Liverpool daily wrote of it : ‘ On the last d^y the 
opening quotation of the market was 61 5, and 
for the first hour it ran down and up with 
remarkable uncertainty till 6*10 was reached. 
It then became evident that mary “ bulls *’ had 
been riding on the back of the leading operator, 
in the hope that he would help the market at 
the close. It was remarked as strange that the 
leading operator, Gorgonio, had not been seen ; 
but it was rumoured that he had been quietly 
selling through another. The rumour spread, 
and then others scrambled to get out ; and the 
prices fell down, down till 5T6 was reached as 
twelve o’clock struck.’ 

All the while Suffield was in telegraphic com- 
munication with Liverpool. Messages came regu- 
larly, marking, as it were, the quarters of each 
hour, and chronicling in the most unfeeling way 
the fluctuation, and then the steady declension, 
of the prices ; and at the same tiiu*> $ clerk 
was kept passing to and fro between the office 
and the Exchange to check the telegrams by the 
prices registered there. Thus the quarter* passed 
rapidly away, until half-past eleven. Ai that 
hour Suffield left the office and Went on 
’Change to ‘see the last of it/ as he said to him- 
self. He walked up the noble crowded hall, and* 
as lie passed to his usual station the hubbub woe 
hushed, and all eyes were turned on him, to 
observe how he was taking it. The anxiety of 
the past month had wrought a greater change 
on him than he was aware : the careless, boyish 
ruddiness of his cheek was gone, and his hair 
had become white. He was there to show that 
the worst would not break him, that he still* 
meant to hold his head up among his fellows, 
and that if there was any man on ’Change had 
aught against him, he was ready to listen to his 
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demand ; and there was ny>re than one creditor 
there who had meant to descend upon him, but 
who, seeing him, held his hand : they were proud 
now to have so much personal interest in him 
us to have him in their debt 

About ten minutes to noon his clerk brought |, 
him a telegram reporting that the price was 5*1(3, 
and that there still remained so many bales. 

‘Thank God !’ said he. ‘It might be worse !’ 

He lingered a few minutes longer, chatting to 
old acquaintances about other things than cotton ; 
and then, when the hour struck which closed the 
business of the last day of the month on the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange, he left his place and 
walked out. He had sacrificed the corner, but 
he had saved his business ; and they all guessed 
it! The throng, as if involuntarily, made an 
avenue for him and took off their hats as he 
passed — an action to which he responded by 
taking off his own — and as he went out at the 
wide portal, a ringing cheer broke forth : ‘ Bravo, 
George !’ 

Suftield’s heart was stirred within him, and 
reinvigorated. ‘I ’in turned fifty,’ he said to 
himself, ‘ but I ’ll make my business again ! — 
And now I’ll sleep to-night V 

JOTTINGS ABOUT BANK-NOTES. 

In the British Museum there is a very old and j 
very rare Chinese Bank-note. It was issued in j 
the reign of Hung- woo, the founder of the Ning t 
dynasty, who died in 1398. The face- value of 
the note is about a dollar ; but it is one of the 
only issue of paper currency ever guaranteed by 
the Chinese Government. (Only another similar 
note is said to»be in existence, being in possession 
of the Oriental Society of St Petersburg.) Its ( 
value to native bankers and note- collectors all j 
over China is well known. The late Governor j 
of Hong-koug, Sir John Pope Ilennessy, bought j 
the note about twelve years ago at an auction of 
the effects of a deceased Captain of one of the 
Chinese Customs cruisers, who had amassed a 
large collection of Chinese coins and notes, amongst 
which was this Ning bank-note. The Captain 
had acquired it for a very considerable sum from 
the successors of a continental banker, who had 
been a collector of rare Chinese coins and bank- 
notes. % Sir John was in the habit of leaving it 
for safe-l&vping in the custody of the authorities 
of the British Museum. The note is said to 
answer the description of the paper which, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, the Great Khan, six hundred 
years ago, caused ‘ to pass for money all over his 
country. What they take is a line white bast, 
or skin, which lies between the wood of the trees 
and the thick outer bark, and tiiis they make 
into something resembling sheets of paper, but 
black.' 

Bank-notes were issued in China as early os 
the ninth century, when the art of printing was 
unknown in Europe. These notes have generally 
been redeemed, because in Cliiua, when a bank 
fails, all the clerks and managers have their heads 
chopped off and thrown in a heap along with the 
books of the firm. And so it has happened in 
these good old barbarous times that for the past 


five hundred years not a single Chinese bank has 
suspended payment. Now that China is coming 
under the sway of Western civilisation, we have 
ho doubt it will have the same financial troubles 
us its more civilised banking brethren. 

Since the English, one pound bank-note was 
abolished in 1821, a preference has arisen in 
Enghiud for the sovereign, although the value of 
the latter is often diminished by what is known 
as ‘sweating,* by attrition, and by the tear and 
wear of daily use ; whereas the one pound note 
suffers rather by violence, and its face-value, 
with ordinary usage, remains unimpaired. We are 
informed that Americans when they come to 
England are astonished at our use of specie in 
ordinary business, and express their surprise that 
we have not adopted the fractional currency 
which they find so convenient. An eminent 
banker remarked the other day : ‘Payment in 
coin is, after all, the method of barbarous people ; 
and the time may come when a man getting out 
of a hansom at his door will pay the driver 
with a small note like a postage stamp.’ _ 

Bank-notes have an individuality which gold 
lacks, and being easily identified when ‘ear- 
marked,’ serve often as links in the chain of 
criminal detection. This was illustrated a few 
years ago during what was known as the ‘turf 
frauds.’ The complicity of several detectives in 
llmt elaborate conspiracy was discovered through 
a bank-note of a large denomination being pre- 
sented for payment. Because of a theft of notes 
of a certain bank, all the notes of that denomina- 
tion hail been recalled from circulation, with the 
view of isolating the stolen notes that were out- 
standing. One day, a note of this description was 
cashed to a respectable person at a branch of the 
bank that had issued the notes. The banker at 
once informed a police official of the transaction, 
and said it had the name of a leading detec- 
tive officer on the back of the note. The police 
official obtained the name, and wrote up forth- 
with to the metropolitan authorities on the 
subject. No reply came. At the end of some 
days, business called him to London, and he 
asked the chief of the department to which he 
had written if his letter had been received. 
‘What letter?’ was asked. None had reached 
him, as it had been destroyed, to avert suspicion. 
A duplicate of it was at once wired for ; a clue 
was established to the crime ; and in the end a 
gigantic conspiracy of detectives and criminals 
was unravelled and exposed. 

Bank-notes have curious histories attached to 
them in the way of human comedy, trugedy, and 
melodrama. A collector at Paris of such curiosi- 
ties got hold, some years ago, of a live-pound 
Bunk of England note which had somewhat of a 
tragic interest connected with it. Some sixty odd 
years ago the cashier of a Liverpool merchant had 
received in tender for a business payment a Bank 
of England note which he held up to the scrutiny 
of the light, so as to make sure of its genuineness. 
He observed some partially indistinct red marks 
of words traced out ou the front of the note 
beside the lettering and on the margin. Curiosity 
tempted him to try to decipher the words so 
inscribed. With great difficulty, so faintly written 
were they and so much obliterated, the words were 
found to form the following sentence : ‘ If this 
note should fall into the hands of John Dean, 
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of Longhill, near Carlisle, he will learn hereby 
that his brother is languishing a prisoner in 
Algiers.* Mr Dean, on being shown the note, lost 
no time in asking the Government of the day to 
make intercession for his brother’s freedom. It 
appeared that for eleven long years the latter had 
been a slave to the Dey of Algiers, and that his 
family and relatives believed him to be dead. 
With a piece of wood he had traced in his own 
blood on the bank-note the message which was to 
procure his release. The Government aided the 
efforts of his brother to set him free, this being 
accomplished on payment of a ransom to the 
Dey. Unfortunately, the captive did not long 
enjoy his liberty, his bodily sufferings while 
working as a slave in Algiers having undermined 
his constitution. 

A famous historical inscription is that which 
Lord Cochrane, the great seaman, penned on a 
one thousand pound Bank of England note which 
he tendered in payment of what was afterwards 
pronounced to be an unjust fine. He had been 
debarred, during his period of imprisonment, of 
the common privilege of taking open-air exercise 
in the prison-yard, to the detriment of his health. 
There was no alternative left him but to 
pay. He thus expressed himself on the back of 
the note : ‘ Grated chamber, King’s Bench Prison, 
July 3d 1815.— My health having suffered by long 
and close confinement, and my oppressors being 
resolved to deprive me of property or life, I 
submit to Robbery to protect myself from Murder, 
in the hope that I shall live to bring the delin- 
quents to justice.’ — (Signed) Cochrane. 

On the 6th of August of the same year, a col- 
lection was made in the parish church of Sorn, 
Ayrshire, in aid of the Waterloo Fund, when 
thirteen guineas were received. On one of the 
notes then put into the box the following lines 
were written ; 
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guinea note of the Bqpk of Scotland, which hod 
then as now a branch m Dumfries : 

Wat* worth thy power, thou cursed leaf ! 

Fell source o’ a’ my woe and grief ! 

For lack o’ thee I leave this much-loved shore, 

Never perhaps to greet old Scotland more. 

Happily for Scotch poesy, Bums did not go to 
the West Indies, but remained at home to pour 
out the treasures of his muse. 

The ‘ leaf ’ on which Burns wrote this inscrip- 
tion was a one pound note of the Bank of Scot- 
land isbue of 1st March 1780, as Scott Douglas 
states in his edition of the poet’s works. The 
lines are believed from their internal marks to 
have been written about August 1786, and they 
appear to have been first printed in the * Morning 
Chronicle ’ of 27th May 1814, being subsequently 
transferred to the ‘Scots Magazine* in tlie fol- 
lowing September. 

There is a great deal of writing on bank- 
notes which is mainly the product of the love of 
scribbling possessed by a good many persons. 
Much of it is ridiculous rhyme unworthy of 
repetition ; but occasionally it is smart and 
apposite to the purpose of bank-notes. A sample 
or two of such writings may be given. On a 
pound note appeared the following : 

Ye ugly, dirty, littlo scrap ! 

To look at, hardly worth a rap ; 

And yet I ’ll give my hearty vote 
None can produce a sweeter note. 

Another inscription is : 

It ’s odd that any man should wish 
A dirty, scabbifc rag like this; 

Yet mony a ane 'would cut a caper 
To get a wheen sic bits o’ paper. 

This other quotation contains a blend of senti- 
ment and pessimistic reflection : 


FOB THE SUFFERERS AT WATERLOO. 

Yes ! there were deeds of wonder done 
Round Britain’s flag, to death unfurl’d : 

The chaplet torn, the laurels won. 

From bauds who conquer’d half the woild. 

Another contribution to bank-note literature 
is found in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.* Lady 
Louisa Stuart sent the great novelist a copy of 
some lines which were also written on a guinea 
note, then in possession of Lady Douglas. They 
were as follows : 

Farewell ! my note, and wheresoe’er yo wend, 

Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 
You ’ve left a poor man ; go to one as poor, 

And drive despair and hunger from his door. 

Sir Walter expressed himself as very much 
pleased with these lines. Their sentiment seems 
to have struck a congenial chord in his benevo- 
lent breast, for he added: ‘I think it will give 
the author great delight to know that his lines 
had attracted attention, and had sent the paper 
on which they were recorded, heaven-directed to 
the poor.* 

Robert Burns knew the value of Scotch notes. 
In a letter to Mr M‘Murdo, dated December 
1793, he says: ‘But for these dirty dog-eared 
little pages,* &c. This, unfortunately indicated 
what was the poet’s normal pecuniary condition. 
When thinking to leave for Jamaica in 1780, he 
penned the following lines on the back of a 


Ye ’re my ain, ye ’re my ain. 

And to keep ye, I ’d be fain ; 

But the poor man can never keep his cash ; 

For ’twill gang, quickly gang, 

I.ike an easy-goin’ sang. 

Let ye be however carefu’ or rash. 

Oh ! money ’s no the thing for the poor man to keep ; 

Oil ! little ’s the interest that the poor man’s cash can 
reap ; 

It maun gang to fill the coffers o’ the rich and the 
great ; 

And I, like a’ the rest, must quietly bow to fate. 

When bank-notes are presented ior^royment 
in u defective condition, from whoever cause, 
it is the practice of some banks to pay according 
to the proportion of the note which is presented. 
Thus, it' four-fifths of a one-pound note were 
tendered to a bank, it would pay sixteen shillings 
to the owner ; and if two-tliirds of a five-pound 
note were offered, the bunk would give the 
owner three pounds six shillings and eiglitpenee 
only. Other banks are in the habit of paying the 
amount claimed, or nothing at all. In every 
case, an affidavit must be subscribed before a 
justice of the peace in support of each claim, 
which must contain a narrative of the circum- 
stances attending the partial or, as sometimes 
happens, the complete destruction of the note. 
In the latter cose, the bank when it makes pay- 
ment always insists on a guarantee. 

As may be supposed, the greatest amount of 
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claims in connection with the destruction of 
notes arises in Scotland after the New-year’s 
holidays and convivial seasons generally. Pipe- 
lighting is the commonest form of destruction) 
notes especially for one pound being stowed away 
in any pocket handy and used as if they were 
mere match-paper. These notes get torn in dom- 
estic brawls, are snatched at by thieves, and occa- 
sionally thrown into the fire, to be hurriedly 
extricated from the flames. Dogs, cattle, sheep, 
and cats chew them. Landladies have been 
known to wash their lodger's garments contain- 
ing notes, reducing them in the process to a sad 
state of pulp. Hens have pecked at them, pigs 
have gulped them, mice have nibbled them, and 
even jackdaws have stolen them to coat their 
nests. Notes indeed are liable to many vicissi- 
tudes, being wholly at the mercy of their owners. 
In the north of Scotland, most claims arise from 
fishermen, whose bank-notes suffer from the 
varied incidents which take place in the pursuit 
of so perilous a calling. 

Bank-notes have not now so long an exist- 
ence as formerly. When Bank of England notes 
re-enter the portals of the Bank of England, 
they never return into circulation, it not being 
the practice of the Bank of England to issue 
them a second time. If notes are stopped pay- 
ment at the Bauk of England, it must be done 
under a guarantee, which usually takes the form 
of an assignment of Government stock in security 
to the Bank of England, and is of the value of 
the notes stopped. There is a story which goes 
so far back as the year 1740, and it is to the 
effect that a director of the Bank of England 
of that day lost a bank-note for thirty thou- 
sand pounds. It was said to have been carried 
by a draught .of air up the chimney, where it 
lodged in an out-of-the-way crevice. Its fate 
was not known at the time to the director, 
who supposed it destroyed, for he made a suc- 
cessful claim on the Bank for the amount. Years 
afterwards, when the building was being dis- 
mantled, the masons engaged in taking to pieces 
the chimney discovered the note in question. 
The Bank had to pay the value of the note again 
on its presentation by the heirs of the deceased 
director, for the latter had come under no obliga- 
tion to indemnify the bank in the event of the 
missing bank-note making its appearance. 

The Scotch bank-notes in circulation are not 
newly so dirty as they used to be. The great 
majority of the notes have an existence of from 
one to tWfr.vears, and many of them much less. 
They are withdrawn from circulation whenever 
their external appearance is unsatisfactory, and 
are consigned to the flames, the close retort being 
most commonly used in their destruction. Several 
banks have big occasional burnings ; while others 
have numerous burnings for smaller amounts. 

The life of a Bauk of France note is about two 
years, it being issued so long as it is usable. In 
the matter of destroying their notes set apart for 
cancellation, a new departure has beeu made by 
the Bank of France. The former practice was to 
incarcerate their doomed notes for three years 
in a large oak chest before submitting them to 
conflagration.' Thereupon, a huge fire wus set 
aflame in an open court ; the notes were thrown 
into a sort of revolving wire-cage, which was 
kept rotating over the fire ; and the minute 


particles of note-ash escaped into the air through 
the meshes of the cage and darkened the atmo- 
sphere all around. The burnings took place 
daily, and were of a certain amount. Now, the 
practice is to have about twenty cancellations 
of notes each year, at uncertain timeB, and as 
'the needs of the service determine. A hole is 
punched in each of the notes, which are also 
stamped as follows: ‘Cancelled the by 

the branch at , or the Head Office of the 

Bank of France. 1 The notes are then marked off 
in the registers of Bank Notes Issued, according 
to their numbers and descriptions. A Committee 
of the Bank directors are present at tlieir destruc- 
tion. The cancelled notes are no longer burned, 
but are now reduced into pulp by means of 
chemical agents. Each destruction of notes aver- 
ages about six hundred thousand of all kinds ; 
and about twelve million notes are annually 
destroyed. The Bank of France has beeu little 
troubled of late with forgeries. The greatest 
forger it ever had was deported to Cayenne, and 
in attempting to escape, got stuck in a swamp, 
and was eaten to death by crabs. 

Like the Bank of France, the Imperial Bank 
of Germany has no set time for destroying its 
notes. It only does so when a stock of cancelled 
notes has accumulated in its hands. These notes 
have a hole punched out of them. The agency 
employed in their destruction is lire, a close 
furnace being used, so that the possibility of 
any particles of burnt notes making tlieir escape 
therefrom may be put beyond a doubt. The 
notes are placed in this furnace beside some 
lighted straw, which sets the notes ailaine. No 
fuel, whether of coal or wood, is used, the notes, 
fanned by a current of air, maintaining tlieir own 
fire, and burning until they are wholly consumed. 
The economy of this arrangement may be noted. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany has burned 
10,355,364 notes within the last ten years, and 
of the following denominations : 686,460 notes 
of one thousand marks (£50) ; 517,030 notes of 
five hundred marks (£25) ; and 9,151,874 notes 
of one hundred marks (£5). 

With the Bank of England, the destruction of 
its notes takes pluce about once a week and at 
seven i\m. It used to be done in the daytime, 
but made such a smell that the neighbouring 
stockbrokers petitioned the Governors to do it in 
the evening. The notes are previously cancelled 
by punching a hole through the amount (in 
figures) and tearing off the signature of the chief 
cashier. The notes are burned in a closed furnace, 
and the only agency employed is shavings and 
bundles of wood. They used to be burnt in a 
cage, tlie result of which was that once u week the 
City was darkened with burnt fragments of notes. 
For future purposes of reference, the notes are 
left for five years before being burned. 

The number of notes coining in to the Bank 
of England every day is about fifty thousand ; 
and three hundred and fifty thousuncl are de- 
stroyed every week, or something like eighteen 
millions every year. 

The stock of paid notes for five yearB is about 
77,745,000 in number, and they fill 13,400 boxes, 
| which, if placed side by side, would reach two 
i and one- third miles. If the notes were placed 
. in a pile, they would reach to a height of five 
| and two-third miles ; or if joined end to end, 
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would form a ribbon 12,455 miles long. Their 1 
superficial extent is rather less than that of 
Hyde Park ; their original value was over* 
,£1,750,626,600 ; and their weight over ninety 
and two-third tons. 


THE CAME RA-OBS CUltA. 

CHAPTER II. —CONCLUSION. 

I left the little wooden house wondering what 
was best to be done. Should I go straight 
to Helston or Falmouth for help, and bring a 
strong body of men direct to the underground 
cave? Or should I arrange matters so that the 
Nanjulians might be caught in the midst of their 
spoil? The latter course seemed most desirable 
to me. I remembered the sneers and sly laughter 
which had so often greeted my approach when 
they thought I had been engaged in watching 
their movements. I had gone home with ting- 
ling ears many a time when they had laughed at 
me in this way, and had comforted myself at 
such times by thinking that I should ultimately 
have the laugh at them. That time was come 
at last. Was it likely I would let the oppor- 
tunity slip ? 

I made a hasty adieu to Bertha and her father, 
and went along the clilfs in the direction of 
Porthlock. My first intention was to proceed to 
Falmouth and get sufficient help for that night’s 
work ; but, as I thought the matter over, 1 
decided not to do anything hasty. I wanted to 
win as much glory and credit by the affair as T 
possibly could, and it seemed to me that T had 
better exercise some ingenuity. For example, 1 
was not yet certain that I had hit upon the right 
track. The cavern under the rock might not 
conceal the contraband goods of the Nanjulian 
tribe. To be sure 1 bail no doubt about it in my 
own miud ; but it would be as well to make the 
certainty absolute. If only I could get inside 
that cave and see for myself what its content* 
were, my doubts would be set at rest. But how 
to do it ? 

I went along the clilfs until I was exactly 
above the Six Sisters. There was not a soul 
in sight just there. Far away, nearly at Porth- 
lock, I saw a black speck going along the level 
sands, which I believed to be the Nanjulian who 
had spread the sand over the trap-door after his 
brothers had gone into the cave. That seemed 
to indicate a long stay in the cavern. It would 
perhaps be advisable for me to hide myself, and 
watch for some one coming to release the men. 
Sooner or later, they would have to come out. 
When they were once away, I might find a chance 
of investigating their hiding-place. 

I always carried food in my pocket, never 
knowing how long I might be kept out of the 
reach of my usual meals. I was therefore pre- 
pared to spond a long day watching the rock 
below. I went cautiously down the face of the 
cliff, and found a hiding-place where it was 
impossible for any one to see me, either from the 
cliffs above or from the sands beneath. Into this 
I crept, and fortified my mind for a long vigil 
by thinking what a fine thing this capture would 
turn out for me. 

The day passed on slowly, more slowly, I 
think, than any day I ever remember. Morning 


went, afternoon passed, and the winter evening 
soon came. I began # to feel cold and numbed, 
though I had my thickest clothing on. I could 
now only just see the rock. The tide was nearly 
at its height, and four of the Six Sisters were 
almost submerged. Then, with an anathema on 
my own stupidity, I saw that it was impossible 
j for any one to reach the fifth and sixth rocks by 
! way of the shore. The tide made that imprac- 
1 ticable. The men in the cave, then, would nave 
to remain there until low tide, unless they had 
some means of letting themselves out. I hardly 
saw how they could do that, however. It did 
not seem possible for them to raise the trap-door 
from below. I left my hiding-place and went up 
the cliffs again. The" moon had come out, -and 
I as the night was sharp and clear, there was a 
! good view of any object on the headlands. At 
| a little distance stood old Mother Tretliewy’s 
j cottage, a solitary ramshackle old hut, in which 
I no one hut herself would have lived. She, how- 
ever, being half-witch, half-ghoul, liked it prob- 
ably from kindred feeling for aught that was 
weird and eerie. 

There was a bright light in Mother Trethewy’s 
window, which suggested heat, and consequent 
! warmth. I thought it would do me no imrm 
| to spend a few minutes before the old woman’s 
fire, and I went up to the door and knocked. 

1 She came to answer the summons with alacrity, 
and 1 fancied that she was rather disappointed 
on seeing my face. 

‘ Let me come in and warm myself a moment. 
Mother,’ I said, stepping across the threshold. 
‘It’s terribly cold to-night on the headlands.’ 

‘You’re welcome,’ she croaked, eyeing ine, 
however, with anything but welcoming glances. 
— ‘Aw, ’tis terrible weather for a "oor old woman 
like me.’ 

‘Well, you’ve got a grand fire anyway, 
Mother.’ 

‘ It be driftwood, driftwood, just driftwood. A 
| weary climb I do have many a day in summer 
to bring un up from the beach below.’ 

I sat down on a stool in front of the fire and 
spread out my hands to the bhu:^. The ancient 
crone sat down in her chair by the hearthstone 
and watched me. I tried to make her talk ; but 
she was evidently not inclined to hold conversa- 
tion with me. She kept glancing at me out of 
her wicked old eyes, as if I disturbed lier. 

‘You’ve a nice quiet place here, Mother,’ I 
said. ‘No disturbing voices or anything to 
bother you. You’ 

J ust then a strange sound seemed to come from 
beneath my very feet. It was like somebody 
' striking two or three blows with a heavy hammer 
I under the floor of the cottage. I looked at the 
| old woman in astonishment. She was obviously 
very ill at ease. 

‘"What ’s that V I said. ‘ I heard a sound.* 

‘A deal o’ quare sounds there is here,’ she 
croaked. ‘They do say the place be haanted ; 
but ne’er a sperrit have I seen. What wi* sounds 
and cockroaches, I do be pestered a’most to death. 
They cockroaches — there, that’s the sixth I ha* 
killed to-night.’ 

She caught up a heavy poker and brought the 
point down with considerable force on a block 
speck on the hearthstone which might have been 
either a cockroach or a cinder. She was evidently 
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not satisfied with one blow, for she delivered one, 
two, three on the unfortunate object of her 
resentment, each resounding sharply from the 
hard stone. This done, she poked the ashes over 
the crushed speck. 

‘Well, I’m pretty warm now, Mother Tre- 
thewy, * I said ; and bidding her good-night, left 
the cottage and went away along the cliff. Turn- 
ing round, I saw her watching me from the 
doorway. I kept on my path. 

But I did not intend to go far. Two matters 
had set me thinking. What did that dull 
knocking under my feet mean, and why did 
Mother Trethewy answer it as she did with three 
hard taps of her poker? Did it not mean that 
there was some one under the cottage who wanted 
to get out, and that Mother Trethewy had 
signalled to him, or them, that the coast was not 
clear? A third matter seemed to hold some 
relation to the other two. In one corner of the 
cottage stood a strong crowbar. What did an old 
woman like that want with a crowbar? It might 
have been left there by her dead husband — true ! 
but it had been recently and constantly used, for 
the point was bright. 

I went along the cliffs until a turn bid me 
from the cottage, and then I doubled, and went 
back to a point from which I commanded Mother 
Trethcwy’s door. I waited there, secured from 
observation, for nearly half an hour. At last the 
door opened and four men came out They 

? assed close by me, going towards Porthlock, and 
recognised them as Matthew, Simon, Cleophas, 
and Pharaoh Nunjulian. 

So at last, thanks to chance, I had come across 
the Nanjulians* secret Underneath my feet lay 
their cave, with its sea-entrance at the Six Sisters, 
and its land exit in Mother Trethewy’s cottage. 
I went homewards in good spirits. I would find 
my way into that cave and examine its contents 
for myself. That done, a raid should be made 
on the whole gang. 

I occupied myself for hours that night in 
wondering how I could get into the cave. If I 
had not been so young and hasty, I should have 
sought superior counsel. As it was, I wanted to 
Keep the matter all to myself, so that I might 
have all the glory and credit. My feeling was 
that I would not share the honour with a second 
party. It did not strike me that two heads are 
always better than one. 

How to get into the cave unaided?— that was the 
question I went to sleep thinking about it, and 
tell to tftu'.king again as soon as I woke in the 
morning. Standing on the quay-side during the 
forenoon, I saw the Nanjulians, one and all, man 
their boats and go out to sea with several other 
Porthlock craft in company. I knew then that 
they would be away all day, and made up my 
mind to enter the cave in their absence. 

At last a thought struck me : I must trick old 
Mother Trethewy. I must get her out of her 
cottage for some hours, and make use of the 
entrance, which I had no doubt I should find in 
; the floor. A capital. ruse soon occurred to me. 
The old woman sometimes went out nursing or 
laying -out dead bodies. I would send her a 
* message telling her to go over to St Mirions, a 
village three miles inland, there to lay-out a 
fictitious person. She would go quickly enough, 
| I knew, if there was promise of money. 


There was a lad in Porthlock who had taken 
a great fancy to me, a lad who was somewhat of 
a harum-scarum type, and never up to anything 
but lurking and loafing round the quay-pool. I 
resolved to press young Nick Perran into my 
service. It was rather a scurvy trick to play on 
the old woman, but in dealing" with rogues it is 
sometimes unavoidable to destroy them with their 
own weapons. 

I found Nick Perran readily enough, and was 
soon walking with him in the direction of Mother 
Trethewy’s cottage. He was delighted at the 
prospect of doing anything for me, and I had 
soon instructed him in his part He was to 
knock at the door and tell Mrs Trethewy that 
she was wanted at the ‘King George’ inn at 
St Mirions to lay-out the body of a traveller who 
had died there suddenly. He was to give her 
five shillings, and say that fifteen more would be 
paid her when the work was done. When he 
had delivered his message, he was to go straight 
home to Porthlock. 

1 hid myself behind a conveniently placed rock 
while Nick advanced to Mother Trethewy’s door. 
She soon answered Nick’s summons, received 
message and mone)% and, judging from her nods 
and motions, promised him to go at once. The 
lad set ofF again in the direction of Porthlock ; 
and within ten minutes more the old woman 
came out of her cottage carrying her basket. 
She locked the door behind her and set off over 
the headlands towards St Mirions. 

I watched Mother Trethewy safely away. 
When she was a small speck in the distance, i 
went round to the rear of her cottage and looked 
about me for some easy entrance. There was 
a small window there, which I easily unfastened. 
In another minute I was inside the little living- 
room, looking round for a likely spot on the 
floor. I went into a tiny shed opening out of 
the house and found there a collection of ropes 
and pulleys. These were doubtless used for 
hauling goods out of the cave below. Two or 
three lanterns hung on the wall near, and these 
I found on inspection to be newly trimmed. I 
bad brought one of my own with me, however, 
and with it a revolver, which I thought might 
prove equally useful. 

A careful inspection of the floor showed me a 
mark on the stones close to the earth where a 
crowbar had been used. Mother Trethewy’s 
crowbar still stood in its corner. I Laid hold of 
it and inserted the point at the spot indicated. 
The flag came up easily enough, revealing a dark 
cavern underneath. Turning the light of my 
lantern over this, I saw a flight of steps, appa- 
rently cut out of the rock, leading downwards. 
The air came up through the cavity, cold and 
damp. 

I was fairly in for it now, and. I dropped 
through the hatchway and went cautiously down 
the steps. The lantern, strapped to my waist, 
threw its dim light on shiny, damp walls, through 
which the brine was oozing. I counted the steps 
until they numbered fifty-two. Then came a 
passage, the floor of which sloped away at a 
rather quick rate. This, too, had been excavated 
through a soft bed of rock. It continued for 
nearly twenty yards, and then opened into a 
cave which I at once saw to be of natural forma- 
tion. Standing in the middle of this, I tried in 
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vain to get an idea of its height. It towered 
above my head so much that I could not see the 
roof. The floor at my feet, however, seemed - 
trodden into a path, and following this, I came 
to another passage, some fifteen yards in length, 
which finally emerged in a second cave, evidently 
of greater extent than the first. As I stepped < 
into this, the faint booming of the sea met 
my ears. It was into this cave, then, that the 
entrance from the beach must lead. 

I freshened the wick of my lantern and began 
to examine the cave carefully. I had been right 
in my conjecture — the Nanjul inns’ stores were 
accumulated here. The nooks and crannies were 
packed with them. Casks, bales, tubs, boxes, 
were piled one on another, carefully assorted and 
arranged. One corner sent forth a smell of 
spirits, another of tobacco. There must have 
been many a boat-load in that cave. Here and 
there I found goods ‘literally rotting with old age 
and mould. Bales of foreign goods, silks, cloths, 
the contents green with mould, lay thrown about 
in prodigal confusion. I noticed, however, that 
in the dryer part of the cave, where the spirits 
and tobacco were stowed, there had been good 
care taken to preserve the stock. 

Round and round and in and about that cave 
I went for nearly an hour examining and calcu- 
lating. There would be a rich haul for us when 
we made the seizure. I should certainly get 
promoted and rewarded too. I began to build 
castles in the air. I would marry Bertha 
Penruddock, and live in a little house which I 
had taken a great fancy for. We 

‘ Stand ! * cried a voice, so close to me that I ' 
felt the man s hot breath on my cheek. I paused j 
on the instant, and looking through the gloom, J 
saw right before me the evil face of Pharaoh 
Nanjulian. lie stood immediately opposite me, 
not two yards away, his right hand raised, and 
pointing a revolver full at my head. There 
was murder in his eyes ; and a great wave came 
up in my heart as I realised how entirely I was 
at his mercy. 

‘If so be as you move a finger, coVguard, I 
fire,’ said Pharaoh Nanjulian. ‘Move you back 
agin that wall.’ 

I obeyed, hardly knowing what I did. He 
followed me, keeping the pistol upon me, until 
he could touch me. ‘Give me the lantern. 1 He 
took it out of my hand, and set it on the floor 
at his side, never turning eye or hand as he did 
so. The barrel of the pistol looked straight into 
my face, and the hand that held it never 
trembled or flinched. 

‘Now/ said Pharaoh, ‘I’ll make so bold as to 
tell ’ee, Master Walsh, what I think. You’re 
acquainted with our little hiding-place, it seems. 
But wun’t go out of un ; no, not unless I like. 
What say ’ee to a bargain, coVguard? Do you 
promise faithful to gi’ up courtin’ my girl and 
not to say nothin" about the cave, and you shall 
have your life? Don’t waste no time in" thinking 
’bout it, coVguard. If you say “No,” then 1 
shoots, and your brains goes spatter agin the 
rock.’ 

Staring straight beyond him, my eyes saw a 
strange sight. A face, white, startled, full of 
excitement, came out of the gloom— the face of 
the boy, Nick Perran. He stole softly up behind 
Pharaoh Nanjulian, his naked feet making no 


sound on the dry sand. His eyes stared straight 
at Pharaoh’s head ; Ms hands clutched Mother 
Trethewy’s crowbar. He swung it up noiselessly 
for the blow— one, two, three 

‘Don’t waste no time, coVguard/ said Pharaoh. 

Crash ! Bang ! The great crowbar came down, 

1 and at the same instant the pistol exploded with 
a voice that woke a thousand horn ble echoes. 
The bullet whizzed past my ear and flattened 
itself against the rock Dehind. 

‘ Ah ! ah ! ah ! ’ screamed Nick Perran, almost 
frantic in his excitement. ‘Quick, Master Walsh, 
and hind him up. Quick, before he comes to 
his senses.* 

But there was small fear of Pharaoh Nanjulian 
coming to his 1 senses just then. The crowbar had 
knocked all his wits out of him. Nevertheless, 
we secured his hands and feet, and having made 
his head comfortable, hastened out of the cave 
as fast as possible. On the way to Porthlock, 
Nick told me how he chanced to come up at the 
nick of time. Going along the headlands close 
1 to the town, he met Pharaoh, and seeing that he 
was making for the cottage, followed him at a 
safe distance. Looking in at the window, he saw 
Pharaoli descend into the cave. Then Nick saw 
possible danger for me, and made after the 
smuggler. 

Well, I got a big force together that day and 
made a seizure, Pharaoh Nanjulian included. 
The other Nanjulians got wind of what had 
1 happened as they came in at night, and made 
off, nor were they seen at Porthlock again for 
many a day. I got my promotion, and married 
Bertha ; and we both attributed oi.r great happi- 
ness, first, to the camcra-obscura, from which I 
got the important clue ; and seco' d, to Nick 
Perran, who saved my life. 


SENTRY-GO! 

The foregoing is the cry that authoritatively 
rings out every two hours from the sentry’s post 
on all military guards, informing the occupants 
of the guardroom and vicinity ir general, and 
the next man for sentry in particular, that the 
hour has arrived for relieving sentries. 

Military guards are of twentv-four hours’ dura- 
tion, the. "men mounting guard at ten a.m., and 
remaining on till relieved at the same hour on 
the next day. Guards relieve each other thus : 
on the. approach of the new guard, the sentry 
outside the guardroom door calls, ‘ Gifard, turn 
out !* at which summons the old $uard hurry 
out and fall in, with shouldered arms. The new 
guard is formed up facing them, and compliments 
are exchanged by the guards presenting arms to 
each other. The new guard is then numbered 
and tqld off by its commander, three men being., 
allowed for each post of sentry duty, and num-r 
bered one, two, and three, in which order they 
are taken for duty. This allows each roan four 
hours between every two hours on sentry. 

When all the sentries are changed, and the 
guard premises duly handed over to the new 
commander, the old guard march away to their 
quarters, receiving the parting compliment of a 
‘ present ’ from their comrades in arms ; and the 
latter are then dismissed to the guardroom. 
When off sentry, the men sit about in the guard- 
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house — or outside, if the weather be fine — smok- 
ing, reading, or spinning y&ms to each other. 

During the time they are on duty, guards are 
visited by officers of different standing, termed 1 
‘ Grand rounds * and * Visiting rounds.* The latter j 
is a duty performed by a regimental officer, whose 
instructions are, to visit the barrack guard once 
by day and once by night. At his approach, the 
sentry turns the guard out, and the men stand 
with shouldered arms for inspection, the com- 
mander of the guard reporting it* correct or other- 
wise, after which the men are dismissed. The 
officer also examines the sentries, to see if they are 
well informed as to the orders of their posts. 

4 Grand rounds’ is a duty performed by field- 
officers, taken in turn from the majors and 
lieutenant-colonels of the garrison. A little more 
ceremony appertains to these visits the guard 
presenting arms on the approach of the officer. 
At night, there is usually a countersign, which 
has to be correctly given before the officer is 
permitted to approach the guard ; and ludicrous 
scenes occur sometimes in con sequence of the 
visiting officer having allowed the countersign to 
slip his memory. 

On some guards — at large convict establish- 
ments, for example — the orders for sentries in 
reference to the countersign are very strict. 
They are to allow no one to come within a certain 
distance, unless the countersign is given up ; and 
if it cannot be elicited who the wanderer may be, 
the guard is to be at once alarmed. On these 
duties, each sentry is furnished with ball-ammu- 
nition, in case of emergency. There is a chain of 
sentries around such buildings as convict prisons, 
magazines, &c., and during the night the word is 
passed from one to the other, in a loud voice, 
‘Twelve o’clock, and all’s well;’ .and so on at 
the expiration of every hour. 

All sentries challenge persons approaching their 
posts after ten P.M., the ordinary form, when there 
is no countersign, being, ‘ Halt ! who comes there V 
to which the individual challenged replies, or 
should reply, ‘Friend.’ The sentry then says, 

‘ Pass, friend and when he sees that every- 
thing is correct, ‘ All ’s well.* 

Certain compliments have to be paid by guards 
and sentries, in accordance with regulation. When 
any officer below the rank of major — or the 
corresponding rank in the navy — passes his post, 
the sentry stands at ‘attention,’ with shouldered 
arms ; to majors and officers of higher rank, he 
will present arms. To the officer commanding a 
regiment 'qr detachment, the barrack guard is 
turned out 'Once a day, and all guards turn out 
to general officers in uniform. On the approach 
of an armed party, the sentry turns out the guard, 
who stand at the ‘present* if it is a battalion of 
infantry or similar body of troops ; with should- 
ered arms to companies and other small parties. 

To all members of the royal family, arms are 
preoefnted, much amusement and wonder often 
oeitig caused to the uninitiated by the sight of a 
sentry performing some mystic evolution of his 
rifle to a child in a perambulator or go-cart. 

Officers of any recognised foreign service are 
paid the coxppliments prescribed for those of the 
British services. No compliments are paid after 
‘retreat* has sounded — at sunset — except that the 
guard turns out to armed parties and to visiting 
officers. 


Prisoners are confined in guardrooms when 
drunk or riotous, awaiting trial, &c., the com- 
mander of the guard and the sentry on the 
guardroom door being responsible for "their safe 
custody. In the event of a prisoner making 
his escape, the non-commissioned officer and men 
responsible are tried by court-martial, and severely 
punished for the neglect of duty. 

In addition to the greatcoat and cape which are 
issued to every soldier, and invariably taken on 
guard, ‘watchcoats* are provided for the use of 
sentries during the cold season. The sentry-box 
is for the shelter of the sentry during inclement 
weather, but often proves a poor protection 
in a violent storm, especially if it be beating in 
the direction of the opening. In thunder-storms, 
sentries may remove their bayonets, or other 
parts of their arms and equipment likely to 
attract the lightning. 

To sleep on his post is a serious offence for a 
sentry, and when men are detected in this 
irregularity, they arc usually severely punished. 

Guard-mounting parade is the strictest inspec- 
tion parade of the day. The dress worn is gen- 
erally ‘ marching-order and the guards are in- 
spected by the adjutant and sergeant-major, who 
minutely examine every detail of the clothing 
and equipment of the men going on guard. 

Guard-duty is done in turn, by a roster — that is, 
a military register — throughout each regiment, and, 
to encourage cleanliness, it is customary in many 
corps to detail one man more than is required. 
When the inspection is taking place, the adjutant 
notices the mail whose general turn-out is the 
cleanest, and this man does not go on guard, but 
returns to his quarters, gets rid of his rifle and 
equipment, and is employed at one of the regi- 
mental offices as an orderly, till guard-mounting 
hour on the following day. Instead of patrolling 
a sentry’s post, he gets his ‘ night-in-bed, ’ and a 
guard is marked to him as though he had actually 
performed it. Tommy Atkins terms this ‘getting 
the stick,’ as the orderlies are equipped with a 
stick or cane in place of a rifle. 

On the day of dismounting guard, the men 
perform no further parade or duty, finding for 
a few hours plenty of occupation in thoroughly 
cleaning straps and accoutrements, especially if 
they have been favoured with wet weather. 


P K A C K. 

The wandering winds are silent on the sea, 

That sleeps in sunlight, smiling in its sleep : 

No wavelet stirs the bosom of the Deep : 

No cloudlet mars the blue immensity; 

And yet anon the storm will hither haste, 

And lash to wrath with mighty arm the main, 
And dash the azure black with wintry rain, 

And wildly rave across the watery waste. 

There is no staying peace in outward things, 

Yet through them ever moves the moulding Will, 
From silence into silence touching still 
The lyre of Nature with its twanging strings. 
Thou art a part of the eternal whole ; 

Live thou true life in restfulness of soul. 

J. J. Haldane Buboes. 
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IN WILD SPAIN. 

The epithet in the above title bears no reflection 
upon human nature in the Iberian Peninsula, 
but refers solely to the uncultivated as distinct 
from the cultivated portions of its territory — 
what Shakespeare calls the ‘ high wild hills and 
rough uneven ways.’ The joint authors of the 
book which suggests this paper (Wild Spain , by 
Messrs Chapman and Buck. London : Gurney and 
Jackson) have for more than twenty years under- 
taken numerous sporting expeditions into various 
parts of Spain — chiefly in Andalucia. They are 
naturalists as well as sportsmen ; and the long 
experience they have had of Espaiia Agreste gives 
that touch of verisimilitude to their word-pictures 
which nothing but long and skilful personal 
observation can secure. 

It is not every one who could afford to follow 
after wild sport in Spain, as Messrs Chapman 
and Buck have done. It requires so much that 
only a comparatively few people have ; especially 
a long purse, and almost unlimited leisure. To 
visit Andalucia, for instance, for purposes of 
sport, horses are required, as in the wild land 
of that district there are no roads, no rails, no 
bridges, and riding ie the sportsman’s only avail- 
able means of locomotion. The occasional village 
inn is his only place of shelter, and these are 
sometimes few and far between. A ride through 
the wilder regions, we are told, and especially 
among the sierras, involves an amount of fore- 
thought and provision that are well-nigh incred- 
ible. ‘In the open country no one lives, ami 
nothing can be obtained ; or, at least, it is unsafe 
to rely on it for anything. Thus one is obliged 
to carry from the town all the necessaries of 
life. . . . First there is provend for the boasts ; 
heavy sacks of grain, straw, &c., necessitating 
mules to carry them, and this, in turn, nearly 
doubling the quantity. Thus an expedition of 
a fortnight or so signifies nothing less than the 
transport of huge mule-loads of impedimenta, 
the most bulky of which are for the use of the 
beasts themselves ; though the indispensables for 


the riders are considerable — bread, meat, eggs 
and oranges, skins of wine, and, in most cases, 
tents with all the paraphernalia of camp-outfit, 
cooking apparatus, and the rest.’ 

All this of course means the employment of 
a small army of attendants, mule -drivers, and the 
like. And even then, progress is sometimes slow 
and not very certain ; the pocket compass, or 
instinct, or u doubtful guide, being in general the 
only means of finding one’s way to where sport 
is expected. And seldom, moreover, does a ride 
through the wilder portions of Sp..in pass with- 
out incident. Thus, once our two sportsmen were 
carried off as prisoners by the Civr Guard, and 
taken forty miles for the purpose of identifica- 
tion. Sometimes, also, they have do with the 
fraternity who live by robbery and spoliation. 
At another time it may be a wild bull that dis- 
putes the way, when a well-directed bullet or 
two generally ends the strife ; or, as a warning 
of what may be in store for himself, the sports- 
man may come upon the body of a murdered 
man. ‘On all the by-ways of Spain, and along 
the bridle-paths of the sierras, one sees little 
memorial tablets or rude wooden crosses, bearing 
silent witness to such deeds of violence.* All 
this, however, is not without its humorous 
side, for our two sportsmen and their long caval- 
cade were occasionally themselves taken to be 
a gang of brigands, their sudden f appearance 
striking dire dismay in the breasts of peaceful 
peasants and muleteers ; and on two occasions, 
again, on entering villages, they were hailed as 
a strolling company of acrobats. ‘“Here come 
the memntebanks ! ” sung out the ragged urchins 
of the plaza, as our cavalcade with its tent-poles, 
camp-gear, and, to them, foreign-looking baggage, 
filed up the narrow street.’ 

But towns and even villages are seldom met 
with in the sierras, and scattered cottages hardly 
ever. The herdsmen and other peasantry gather 
together, as a rule, into villages, as it would not 
he regarded safe to have their houses in lonely 
and distant places, as our shepherds have in this 
country. Many of the poorer classes, however, 
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live by charcoal burning, and the blue smoke 
curling upwards is always to the traveller a sure 
landmark of human existence. These have per- 
force to live in the woods ; as also do those who 
are in charge of the herds of cattle which are 
pastured in the more distant forests ; their poor , 
nuts consisting of walls of undressed stones, 
thatched with reeds. ‘By day and night the 
herdsman guards his cattle or goats, often 
having to sleep on the hill, or under the scant 
shelter of a lentisco. for which he receives about 
eightpence a day, with an allowance of bread, 
oil, salt, and vinegar. His wife and children of 
course share his lonely lot, their only touch with 
the outer world being a chance visit, once or 
twice a year, to their native village.’ 

To sportsmen or naturalists out all day among 
the dry scrubby wastes of the sierras, one pleasant 
hour to them is their arrival in the evening at 
some posada, or village inn, where, after supper, 
comes the song and the dance, and all the gaiety 
so characteristic of the Spanish peasant. Here is 
a pretty little episode. Our two sportsmen had 
been living above the snow- line of the mountains, 
for ten days, hunting the ibex, and had returned 
at length to the comparative comforts of the 
posada. Supper over : 1 Now all we need is a song 
from the Murillo-faced little girl who is fanning 
the charcoal embers. “ Sing us a couplet, Dolores, 
to welcome us back from the snows of Alpu- 
jarras !” 

‘ Dolores : With the greatest pleasure, Caballero, 
if Jose will play the guitar. No one plays like 
Jose, but he is tired, having travelled all day 
with his mules from Lanjaron. 

l Jos4: No, sehor, not tired, but I have no soul 
to-niglit to play. This morning they asked me 
to bring medicine from the town for Carmen ; 
but when I reached the house she was dead. I 
find myself very sad. 

4 Dolores ; But as she already has her palm and 
her crown ? 

*Jos4: That is true! Bring the guitar, and I 
will see if it will quit me of this melancholy 

We pass over boar- hunting and trouting, as 
not conveying much that is either striking or 
new ; as also the shooting of the Great Bustard, 
by driving or stalking. But the manner in 
which, in winter, the peasantry capture the Great 
Bustard for food, though not sportsman-like, is 
picturesque. Two men are required, one of 
whom carries a gun, the other a cencerro , or 
cattle-bell, and a dark-lantern. ‘The pack of 
bustards vk : ii be carefully watched during the 
afternoon, and not lost sight of when night comes 
until their sleeping-quarters are ascertained. 
When quite dark, the tinkling of the cencerro 
will be heard, and a ray of light will surround the 
devoted bustards, charming or frightening them 
— whichever it may be — into still-life. ‘As the 
familiar sound of the cattle-bell becomes louder 
and nearer, the ray of light brighter and brighter, 
and the surrounding darkness more intense, the 
bustards are too charmed, or too dazed, to fly. 
Then comes the report, and a charge of heavy 
shot works havoc among them. As bands of 
bustards are numerous, this poaching plan might 
be carried oift night after night ; but, luckily, 
the bustards will not stand the same experience 
twice. On a second attempt being made, they 
.are off as soon as they see the light approaching.’ 


These bustards are very largo and heavy birds, 
three of them, which on one occasion fell to the 
gun of one of our sportsmen, weighing together 
ninety-three pounds. 

To naturalists, even more than to sportsmen, 
the chapters descriptive of the animal life of the 
marisma, and of the wonderful swamps which 
compose that immense marshland, will appeal 
strongly. The marisma is the name given to the 
great level delta of the Guadalquivir, covering 
some hundreds of square miles. This huge tri- 
angular area is described as, in fact, a wilderness, 
the greater part of which in winter is a dismal 
waste of waters. ‘For league after league, as 
one advances into that forbidding desolation, the 
eye rests on nothing but water — tawny waters 
meeting the sky all round the horizon.’ The 
marisma is intersected by the Guadalquivir and 
its various branches and channels. In winter 
these marshy plains are the haunts of abundant 
wild -fowl— ducks, geese, and water-birds of various 
kinds ; but it is the spring months that are of 
most interest to the naturalist. ‘Imagination 
can hardly picture, nor Nature provide, a region 
more congenial to the tastes of wild aquatic birds 
than these huge savannahs, cane-brake and stag- 
nant waters, and their profusion of plant and 
insect-life. Here, in spring, is an ornithological 
Eden.* 

‘One cannot go far into the marisma without 
seeing that extraordinary fowl the Flamingo, cer- 
tainly the most characteristic denizen of the 
wilderness. In herds of three to five hundred, 
several of which herds are often in sight at once, 
they stand like regiments, feeding in the open 
water, all heads under, greedily tearing up the 
grasses and water-plants that grow beneath the 
surface. On approaching them, which can only 
be done with extreme caution, their silence is 
first broken by the sentries, which commence 
walking away with low croaks ; then the whole 
five hundred necks rise at once to full stretch, 
every bird gaggling his loudest as they walk 
obliquely away, looking back over their shoulders 
as though to take stock of the extent of the 
danger. Shoving the punt a few yards forward, 
up they all rise, and a more beautiful sight 
cannot be imagined than the simultaneous spread- 
ing of their thousand crimson wings, flashing 
: against the sky like a gleam of rosy light Then 
| one descends to the practical, and a volley of 
slugs cuts a line through their phalanx.’ Some 
of these beautiful birds, with their very long 
legs and long necks, stand as high os six and 
a half and seven feet. 

Equally graphic and interesting are the descrip- 
tions we have of other birds that haunt the 
marisma, the lake and lagoon — Avocets and Stilts, 
Storks and Herons, Egrets and Spoonbills, and 
I scores of others — but these we must pass over. 
One very remarkable fact, however, and one we 
should think very little known, is, that there are 
actually a herd of wild Camels existing in the 
marisma. The statement that there are wild 
camels in Europe does at first hearing sound 
strange ; but such is the fact, and thiB is how it 
came about, as is explained in a book published 
at Seville in 1869 : 

About the year 1830, a number of camels were 
brought to the south of Spain from the Canary 
Islands, and in a few years increased to a herd 
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of about eighty. In 1833 they were used as 
beasts of burden and transport in the province 
of Cadiz, employed in the carriage of materials 
used in making the high-road from Port St Mary 
to San Lucar de Barrameda, and also in convey- 
ances to Arcos, Jerez, Chichlana, and other towns. # 
But horses were frightened at the strange ani- 
mals, and could on no account be got to work 
with them, or even live in the same yard with 
them ; and so the camels fell into disuse as beasts 
of burden and carriage. They were then tried 
in agricultural work, but with no better success. 
The result, in short, was that they were allowed 
to occupy the marismu, and have wandered there 
for nearly a quarter of a century. It is diflieult, 
however, getting nearer to them on these level 
marshes than within a mile or so, as they are 
extremely wild and shy, and fly olf at the first 
suspicion of the approach of a human being. 

When first Mr Chapman, about nine years ago, 
announced through the press his having seen 
these wild camels, it was in some quarters 
promptly questioned. But time has proved the 
fact. And our two sportsmen have fallen in 
with them on several subsequent occasions. On 
January 6th, 1888, they descried a herd of nine- 
teen, of various sizes, all dreamily ruminating, 
knee-deep in the marismu, each form reflected in 
the still water beneath. The herd remained for 
half an hour in sight, and by the help of field- 
glasses were brought very close and well seen. 

* Presently they moved on to a rushy islet, some 
three miles from shore ; hard by stood a rosy 
troop of flamingoes, and the intervening waters 
were dotted with numberless fleets of ducks and 
geese. It was a unique spectacle, one that could 
hardly be matched outside this out-of- the- world 
corner of Europe.’ 

With regard to another animal closely asso- 
ciated with Spain — namely, the Bull — we have here 
also some characteristically fresh information. 
Most people in this country no doubt will fancy 
that any sort of bull is good enough to put in 
the arena, to be teased into rage, and then 
killed. This, however, is not so. The bulls 
used for fighting purposes are a specially selected 
and specially cared-for class. They are all pedi- 
greed. Andalucia is especially the district of 
the bulb Here, at the age of one year, the young 
bulls ore separated from the heifers, branded 
with the owner’s mark, and turned out loose on 
the plains to graze with others of their own age 
and sex. When a year older, the young bulls 
are gathered together, in order that their mettle 
and fighting qualities may be tested. One of 
them is separated from the herd, and chased by 
a man on horseback, who, by the skilful use of 
a blunted lance, overthrows the escaping bull, 
whereupon another rider comes in front of the 
animal with a sharper lance, to withstand the 
•expected attack. If llie bull on regaining its feet 
attacks the rider twice, it is passed as a lighting 
animal ; but if it turns tail and runs off, then it 
is set aside to be killed, or to be used in agricul- 
tural work. And so with each animal until the 
whole herd of two-year-olds have been tested. 
Each bull that has stood the test successfully 
is then entered in the herd-book, with a descrip- 
tion of its appearance, and receives a name-— 
such as Espartero, Hamenco, and the like. This 
process of careful selection goes on from year to 


year till the bull is five years old, when, should 
its mettle still prove true, it is ready for the 
arena, and flaming posters appear on the walls 
of Madrid or Seville announcing that Espartero 
(or whatever its name is) will on such and such 
a date make its first and final appearance. A 
good ‘warrantable’ five-year-old bull for thp 
fighting ring costs from seventy to eighty pounds 
sterling. 

This book is a specially attractive one, and it 
would be easy to dwell much longer over its 
pages. The stories of the haunts and habits of 
eagles and vultures, of the lammekgeyer, of the 
ibex, the lynx, the wild-cat, the red deer— all 
these are tempting ; but we can only commend 
the reader curious on these subjects to survey 
the pages for himself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past,i 
1 sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. 

Shakespeare. 

I Christmas Eve, with nature trying its hardest 
to chill and discourage the cheerfulness and good 
feeling that, even in these cynical days, bubble 
up in the very midst of poverty and sickness 
and want of employment. A frosty fog brooded 
over London, through which the gas lamps winked 
dejectedly at mid-day without d >ing anything 
but make the darkness surrounding them more 
apparent. 

Xu Dr Merridew’s house the Egyptian darkness 
that could be felt would not k.« checked the 
Christinas rejoicings and preparations. There is 
such a lot to be done on Christmas Eve : such 
doing-up of parcels, such directing of Christmas 
cards, such dashing out into the fog to get sealing- 
wax or string or a card for some one forgotten 
in the first reckoning ; such elaborate decorations 
of the shabby, little dining-room with lop-sided 
wreaths and garlands, that came floundering down 
if the door were shut forcibly, which occurred 
once in ten minutes. 

It was also necessary to make constant visits of 
inspection into the kitchen, where a goose, which 
hail arrived from Scar the day before, was being 
picked and prepared for next day’s dinner. Such 
a splendid goose, too, which the children tried 
hard to identify with one of the stately fleet on 
the pond at the farm, who, when they happened 
to be on land, filled Kitty’s soul with feur, as she 
passed, with their long necks and loud hissing. 

It had come in u big basket, with apples and - 
a jar of cream and a couple of lobsters und some 
walnuts and a cake — just what a Christmas 
hamper should be, they all agreed. 

Sage was not so demonstrative in her pleasure 
at its arrival. She was a little bit dull altogether 
that Christmas Eve ; the boys more than once 
suspected her of being cross, only she was more 
open to what they considered reason than usual, 
and gave in to sudden demands for advances ox 
pocket-money with an amiability that was above 
suspicion. 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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Father pretended to suspect biliousness, and 
really watched her surreptitiously, as he had 
done a good many times since her return from 
Scar. Fathers are not generally very observant 
about daughters’ feelings ; but Dr Merridew was 
fidgeted by the feeling that there was a change 
in Sage which he could not account for. The 
two months at Sear seemed to have been all that 
was delightful— the whole party agreed in that; 
and Sage was up in arms if anything was said 
against the place. Dr Merridew, in that un- 
reasonable way parents have, regarded Sage as 
still quite a little girl in respect to love affairs ; 
but it did at last dawn on him that this might be 
a possible explanation of the change in her. 

Could it be this artist fellow, of whom all the 
boys and Kitty were so full? He paid more 
attention than was usually his habit to the 
children’s descriptions, but could not gather much 
information, so he tried to sound Kitty on the 
subject. 

‘‘Kit.’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘ What was that Mr What ’s-liis-name like, down 
at Scar?’ 

‘Who?* 

‘Why, the artist who painted you. Queer sort 
of artist he must have been to paint my ugly 
duck ! — Now, Kitty, if you behave so disrespect- 
fully to your paternal relative, I shall order a 
dose of ‘Gregory’s powder every night for a 
week.’ 

‘ If you mean Mr Ludlow,’ Kitty said disdain- 
fully, ‘1 can tell you that he is the greatest 
painter in England by far, and his picture will 
be the best in the Academy.’ 

‘Number 26.9,’ murmured Dr Merridew — ‘An 
ugly Duck.— Kitty, leave my whiskers alone. — 
Well? What was this Mr Ludlow like? Was 
he old?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very old V 

‘Yes.’ 

‘As old as me V 

‘ Nearly, I should say.* 

‘Thank you, Kitty. Was he as decrepit as 
your aged parent V 

‘ Oh no ; of course he was not so very old as 
that, only pretty oldish.’ 

‘ Was he good-looking V 

1 Oh no ; he had gray hair.’ 

‘Bald?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Stout V '* 

‘No. Oh, I don’t know what he was like 
exactly— just like most oldish people. You know 
what I mean.’ 

‘ Did Sage like him ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes ; awfully.’ 

‘Did he like her?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose so; he liked us all. — But I’ll 
tell you who aid like Sage awfully.’ Kitty’s voice 
sank to a mysterious whisper, and Dr Merridew 
pricked up his ears, thinking, ‘ Oho ! now we ’re 
coming to it.’ 

‘And who was that?’ 

Kitty held ^father’s head firmly with her two 
hands, and put her lips close to his ear, breathing 
into it with the usual tickling sensation, ‘Maurice 
Moore.’ 

‘ Oh-h-h !’ a long whistle of disappointment 


from Dr Merridew. ‘ Is that all ? Why, he was the 
, one-eyed man who took you out lobster-catching. 1 
Which shows the chaotic effect produced by the 
very partial attention Dr Merridew bestowed on 
the children’s narrations. 

f ‘ Father !’— reproachfully — * I ’ve told you hun- 
dreds of times that was Lot. And he wasn’t one- 
eyed either, only one eye was always rather 
screwed up.’ 

But just then the surgery bell rang, and Dr 
Merridew never got any further, being left with 
the prevailing idea that this Maurice Moore, who 
liked Sage awfully, was one of the Scar fishermen, 
even though he might not be the one-eyed lobster 
catcher. 

4 1 am not ungrateful,* Sage was telling herself ; 
‘ 1 don’t mean to be ungrateful ; but I don’t think 
Christmas is merry after one is grown up. Of 
course, one can be happy and quite contented 
and grateful, but not merry. I don’t think one 
need feel one is wicked because one can’t be 
merry.’ 

And then she watched with wonder— and 
perhaps a very slight mixture of contempt was 
in the wonder, but very little, for she loved and 
honoured him, and made a hero of him still- 
father romping with Kitty as if he had not 
known years of trouble and wearing anxiety, 
and had not buried his love years ago. 

She had painted a little Christmas card to send 
to Mr Ludlow, taken from a small sketch of hers 
of Scar Head with a sunset sky behind it ; and 
when it was done, something she had meant for 
a bush thrown up against the orange sky, took 
so curious a likeness to a human figure coming, 
as some one had seemed to come one September 
evening, straight out of the sunset, that she could 
not bring herself to part with it, partly on her 
own account, and partly because she feared that 
Mr Ludlow might see the resemblance, and 
remember that evening. 

She went up now and then, when the merriness 
of Christmas became too oppressive, to have a 
look at the little picture, which she had put 
inside the cover of her Bible. She was afruid 
Owen Ludlow might think it unkind of his 
friend to send no greeting to him at Christmas. 
Kitty and the boys, with much discussion and 
consideration, had chosen cards which they con- 
sidered appropriate for the painter ; but Sage 
could not make up her mind to send him any- 
thing but the sketch of Scar Head, and that she 
could not bring herself to part with, even though 
by so doing she might appear neglectful of her 
friend. 

Ludlow had written to her several times ; and 
Dr Merridew, with his suspicions not quite allayed 
by Kitty’s assurances of the age and uninterestine- 
ness of the painter, had read the letters with 
interest and a little wonder. Not being himself 
a man who could make a friend of a girl, uud 
having a constant tendency to depreciate his own 
belongings, he found it hard to believe that his 
little girl, Sage, could inspire such u dignified 
emotion as friendship. 

Sage had answered the letter ; but I do not 
think quite bo satisfactorily as she might have 
done but for that final fortnight at Scar. I do 
not fancy friendship and love can reign side by 
side in one heart unless it be a very large one. 

Dr Merridew was late in coming in to supper 
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(bat Christmas Eve ; and os the usual hours of 
going to bed were set aside to-night, the children 
were all waiting for him with much impatience. ' 
I firmly believe that Kitty had gone to sleep on 
the hearthrug with her head resting against Sage’s 
knee, or else why should the goose prepared 
for to-morrow’s dinner have suddenly joined the 1 
party by the fire and spread out a webbed foot 
to the blaze ; but it was prevented from further 
demonstrations by unmistakable sounds of Dr 
Merridew’s return, and discreetly retired to its 
place in the larder, while Kitty jumped up, 
tossing the hair out of her eyes, and forgetting 
all about the strange incident that had just 
occurred. 

‘ Here he is ! Hooray !’ 

‘ Tell Sarah to hurry up the pie.’ 

‘ Don’t let him go up to wash his hands, Kitty. 
Make him come straight in. Hands always are 
dirty at Christmas. Just look at mine, they’re 
beastly; but’ 

A silence of consternation fell on the family, 
for further delay seemed impending. A hansom 
rattled up to the door, and pulled up noisily at 
the curb ; and they heard the doors flung open 
and a man’s voice talking to Dr Merridew on the 
doorstep. Cabs were not frequent at the doctor’s 
door, and when they came, they invariably meant 
a patient in a desperate hurry who had sent to 
fetch the doctor. 

* It really is too bad,’ they all agreed ; and then 
they gave a sigli of relief, for they heard father’s 
latchkey in the door, and the cab drive off ; so 
they knew that Dr Merridew had not been carried 
oir from his anxious and hungry family and from 
that much-enduring steak pie. 

Kitty was starting to meet him, and prevent 
any unnecessary ablutions, when voices in the 
passage made her pause again. 

‘There’s some one come in with him, and 
they’ll go into the surgery and stop hours and 
hours !’ 

But again they were wrong in their dark 
forebodings, for Dr Merridew did not pass on to 
the surgery, but stopped at the dining-room door ; 
and, as he turned the handle, they heard him say, 

* Come in, come in ; you ’ll find all the youngsters 
here.’ And then the door opened, and father 
came in, ushering in Owen Ludlow. 


CRAFTEK X. 

Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might 
issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should bo 
prized ? 

Browning. 

‘You see,’ Mr Ludlow said, with a helping of 
the steak pie before him, ‘my old friend Collins 
— you know who I mean ? — the man I was with 
so long out in California — has gone oft* for the 
winter to Italy. He wanted me to go with him ; 
but I’ve grown old and lazy, and not to be 
roused up to go a-gadding even to Italy. So, 
when he found I wouldn’t come, he said I could 
have the use of his house while he was away, 
free, gratis, for nothing, a jolly little house up 
in Regent's Park, with a studio fit for a king. I 
didn’t think much of his offer at first ; but a 
day or two ago it dawned on my mind that it 
would be pleasant to come up and see my friends 
for a bit at Christmas.’ 


‘Very pleased to sje you/ Dr Merridew said. 
‘ I ’ve had it on my mind ever since the children 
came home, that I’ve never thanked you for 
your kindness to them at Scar.’ 

‘Oh, I assure you it was no kindness on my 
part.— We had a jolly good time, didn’t we, boys? 
and Sage and Kitty were the most long-suffering 
of models. You know that 1 painted them into 
my picture, didn’t you, sir? You must come 
and nave a look at them and my Pomona. Yes ; 
I brought her up with me, and endured mental 
torments all the way, from the conviction that 
she was ruined and done for through the out- 
rageous violence of the porters. But there was 
not a scratch or a rub on her when I unpacked 
her ; indeed, I think she had improved during 
the two days she was shut away from my sight. 
You must givo me your opinion of her. I’ve 
got her in exactly right light. She won’t look 
half so well in the Academy.* 

Dr Merridew and Mr Ludlow got on famously, 
much to Sage’s relief. Sage herself was very 
quiet, and the painter fancied she was a little 
pale, and that there were some patient lines 
about her mouth that were not there when he 
painted her at Scar. The beauty that had 
Hashed out so untimely when Maurice was 
present had died away again, he noticed ; but 
lie had never cared for it or dwelt on it with 
satisfaction, and he was glad to find his quiet, 
little friend again witli her only charm, the soft, 
sympathetic eyes, that seemed so transparent yon 
could almost see the pure young soul within. 

Before Mr Ludlow went, he made Sage ami 
the children promise to come up and see him 
to-morrow, or rather to-day, for it was Christmas 
morning by that time. He wanted uiem to come 
and dine ; but when he heard of the Scar goose, 
he understood the impossibility of such a pro- 
ceeding ; and so it was arranged that he should 
come and have a share of that wonderful bird, 
and afterwards conduct the whole party up to 
Regent’s Park to spend the rest of the day. 

This being settled, Ludlow took his departure, 
and the children went up to bed, and Sage sat 
down with her father in the little sitting- 
room. 

The appearance of the painter had rather shaken 
Dr Menidew’s faith in Sage’s feelings of friend- 
ship. Owen Ludlow was a decidedly younger- 
looking man than the one Dr Merridew saw in 
the glass when he shaved ; but then he had not 
had the cares of a family and a very uphill 
practice to take the youtlifulness out of him. It 
was difficult to realise that to Kitty’s eyes Owen 
Ludlow looked an old man, and even to Sage 
decidedly middle-aged ; and though women are 
generally supposed to be more impressed by dress 
than men, Dr Merridew was much more carried 
away by Mr Ludlow’s splendid fur-lined coat than 
either Sage or Kitty. 

But his doubts were reassured by Sage’s un- 
disguised pleasure and entire want of embarrass- 
ment ; anu also he noticed that even when Mr 
Ludlow was present, and the children were 
chattering, and Owen taking his full share in the 
fun and nonsense, Sage still had that plaintive, 
little, far-away look, as if her thoughts were not 
always occupied with* what was going on before 
her. 

‘It must be the one-eyed man who caught 
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lobsters, after all/ was the only conclusion Dr 
Merridew could arrive at. * 

Next day was all that Christmas Day should be 
—frosty and bright, without any of the fog that 
in these degenerate days so often accompanies 
frost. The goose for dinner began to emit 
savoury odours at an abnormally early hour, and 
yet was only just done to a turn when dinner- 
time came, and Owen Ludlow with it. 

He had brought a present for Dr Merridew ; 
but he said the others must wait for theirs till 
after Christmas, os lie had not had time to get 
them ; and he was not sure what they would 
like ; so thgy must come out with him one day 
and choose for themselves. 

* But I have something for you at home, Sage/ 
he said, with a strange look at her, which made 
the blood rush up into her pale, little face, and 
her heart flutter in an odd, tiresome way. 

‘No ; I ’m not going to say what it is/ he said 
in answer to Kitty’s whispered inquiry as to 
whether it was a picture ; and Sage felt sure it 
was one of the many sketches of Maurice Moore 
that lay about in the studio at Scar — Maurice in 
all sorts of easy, out-of-the-way, graceful attitudes. 
She resolved instantaneously in what place of 
honour it should hang, where she could see it 
from her bed, where the morning sun would fall 
full on it, over the chest of drawers, on the top 
of which were her few books and treasured little 
nicknacks. How good of Mr Ludlow to think 
of giving her that, and how strange that it should 
have occurred to him when, of course, he could 
not have the least idea that it was the one thing 
in the world she would value most ! 

His present to Dr Merridew was that picture 
of Kitty of which mention has been made, sitting 
on the boat wjtli a group of the men on the 
shingle below ; and it ivas ‘ framed beautiful/ the 
servants said, when they were brought in to look 
at it, evidently considering the frame the principal 
part of it. 

Dr Merridew was very much pleased with it, 
and so was Kitty, who had always rather resented 
the fact that a photograph of Sage was the only 
picture in his room ; and a very ugly photograph, 
too, with very staring eyes and large hands and 
hair done in a pigtail 

The goose, they all agreed, was perfection ; and 
so was the plum-pudding ; and though an ominous 
little tinkle from the surgery bell caused anger 
and consternation to appear on most of the coun- 
tenances round the table, it turned out to be 
only a youiqr woman with the toothache, which 
was dealt with summarily ; and Dr Merridew 
came back, with a whiff of creosote hanging about 
him, to finish his pudding. 

And then, without paying half the usual and 
proper attention to tne oranges and chestnuts 
which usually occupied all Christmas afternoon 
till the tea-tray appeared, Owen Ludlow carried 
them off, one and all, for the rest of the day to 
Regent’s Park. I am ashamed to say I do not 
know what is the best way from Dalston to 
Regent’s Park ; but my better-informed reader 
will be sure to know, and will be able to trace 
the party by omnibus, train, or underground 
railway, as they wended their way to Mr Ludlow’s 
quarters. 

Christmas daylight is short ; and by the time 
they reached Regent’s Park, darkness had come, 


with great frosty stars up above, and twinkling 
rows of gas-lighra below. 

• ‘ Here we are I* raid the painter, as they stopped 
at a gate leading into a garden surrounding a 
detached white house. The hall was lighted by a 
hanging lantern brought from Damascus, of softly 
( tinted glass ; and at the foot of the staircase was 
waiting a kindly old housekeeper to show the two 
girls up-stairs to take off their hats. There were 
such lovely thick carpets on the broad shallow 
stairs that Kitty could not resist treading it as a 
cat does in moments of great content with a 
movement of the paws as if she were kneading. 

Kitty was impatient to join the rest of the 
party down-stairs, being afraid that father would 
be shown the picture of Pomona without her 
being there to point out the chief points of in- 
terest ; so she left Sage, who was more leisurely 
in her movements, and ran down without her; 
and when Sage was ready, she found that the 
attendant housekeeper had also disappeared, and 
she must find her way down by herself. From 
the hall a passage led off to what she concluded 
was the studio ; but on either side were other 
doors, and one of these stood a little open, and 
showed a light within ; and Sage, with a sudden 
liupe that perhaps her picture might he there, 
and that Blie might get a Bight of it without 
others standing by, went in. 

Some one was standing by the fire, and, seeing 
this. Sage would have withdrawn, had not that 
some one turned with an exclamation of great 
pleasure, and come towards her with both hands 
outstretched in eager welcome. 

He had held her hand last in the moonlight 
on Scar Cliff. It was Maurice Moore. 

{To be continued.) 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 

A special session of the Congress of the United 
States lias been summoned to consider a subject 
which is agitating all the civilised nations of the 
world, and which is generally called the Silver 
Question. With the deliberations and contentions 
of the American legislature we shall not concern 
ourselves here ; but we propose to explain briefly, 
and as simply as the complexities of the matter 
will allow, how it is that the Silver Question has 
reached a crisis in the great Western Republic, 
and has produced a continuous crop of commercial 
disasters, almost unprecedented in number and 
extent, in the course of the present year. 

In former articles,* wc have explained the 
theory of Bimetallism and the origin and mean- 
ing of the Pound Sterling, and we will assume 
our readers, therefore, to be in possession of the 
elementary facts. The agitation for Bimetallism, 
it may be recalled, arose chiefly in consequence 
of Germany having demonetised silver, after the 
close of the Franco-German war, and of the 
United States having resumed specie payments 
in 1879. 

We must, however, go back to the year 1878 in 
order to trace the economic development of the 

* ‘ Wlmt is Bimetallism V April 17, 1886. ‘The 
Pound Sterling/ December 10, 1887. 
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question. The silver dollar was restored by an 
Act of Congress of that year, now commonly 
referred to as the Bland Act, taking its name* 
from the introducer of the Bill. The silver 
dollar had been the usual currency before the 
civil war; but the exigencies of that period of« 
storm and stress required the creation of a 
vast paper currency — greenbacks — which it was 
the object of the Bland Act to replace by 
metal. This Act provided that the Government 
should purchase every month not less than two 
million dollars* worth (£400,000), and not more 
than four million dollars’ worth (£800,000) of 
silver bullion, to be coined into dollars. 

Now, while this Act compelled the purchase 
of at least £400,000 worth of silver per month, it 
did not as is commonly supposed, involve the 
issue of silver dollars to the same amount. The 
price of silver varies, and the amount of bul- 
lion purchasable for two million dollars was not 
always the same. Thus, at the time the Bland 
Act was passed, a paper dollar or greenback (then 
inconvertible), was not worth its face-value in 
gold ; and therefore the amount of silver purchas- 
able by greenbacks depended both on the gold- 
price of silver bullion, and on the gold-value of 
the paper. But when specie payments were 
resumed at the beginning of 1879, then the 
Government greenbacks, being redeemable in 
gold, became the measure of gold-values, and 
could be used to purchase the silver at the cur- 
rent price of that metal in gold. 

Did all the silver coin go into circulation 
month by month? There was just the difficulty. 
The Act provided for the issue of silver-certificates 
against a deposit of silver dollars — in amounts of 
ten dollars and upwards — and in practice these 
certificates were found much more convenient 
than the coins. They were not, like the old green- 
backs and the silver dollar itself, absolute legal 
tender ; but as they were receivable in payment 
of taxes, of customs duties, and of all public dues, 
they circulated freely. These certificates and the 
coined dollars formed the silver currency of the 
Bland Act. 

The passing of the Bland Act was in part the 
result of the commercial depression which fol- 
lowed upon the inflation of 1871-73— in which 
the low prices were ascribed to the contracted cur- 
rency — and in part the result of the efforts of 
the Silver States to find a larger outlet for the 
product of their mines. It did not establish 
Bimetallism, and it was a compromise intended to 
appease all parties, but which ended in satisfying 
none. It was a novel experiment in economics 
—to introduce a regular monthly addition to the 
currency without regard to the quantity of coins 
already in circulation, or the need of the com- 
munity for more— and it endured for twelve 
years, with curious results. 

In the first place, the banks did not care 
for the new silver money, and would not allow 
it to accumulate in their vaults, for gold 


remained, as ever, the basis of credit and of 
foreign trade. For* several years they pro* 
hibited the settlement of balances at the Clear- 
ing House in New York, and in some other 
cities, either in silver certificates or in silver j 
dollars. They were obliged, of course, to receive 
the silver currency when tendered on deposit, or 
in payment of debts ; but they paid it out again 
as quickly as possible, and turned over both 
dollars and certificates to the Treasury through 
brokers and others who had heavy payments to 
make to the Custom-house and other public 
departments. 

Thus, as fast as the Government coined the 
silver, it came back again to the Treasury vaults — 
all but a small proportion retained in circulation 
for purposes of small change. Professor Taussig 
of Harvard, an acknowledged authority on Ame- 
rican economics, thus describes the operation : 
‘The employees to whom the silver dollars are 
paid, get rid of them as fast as they make 
purchases : the shopkeepers in whose tills they 
accumulate, finding their customers averse from 
taking them in change, turn them into the banks 
on deposit, and the banks finally turn them into 
the nearest sub-treasury in payment of public 
dues. The round trip from Treasury bock to 
Treasury is easily made, in some districts in the 
course of a single week. The degree of favour 
which they meet of course affects this movement, 
and varies in different parts of the country, 
apparently reflecting in a curious way the popular 
feeling as to the desirability of having silver 
currency at all. They circulate very little east 
of the Alleghunies, but are used more freely and 
permanently in the Mississippi \ r alVv. Among ■ 
the negroes of the South, big pieces are said to 
be favourites, and find a permanent lodgment 
Their greatest circulation was reached in 1886.* 

Coinage under the Bland Act began in March 
1878, and practically not one-fifth of the coins 
went, and remained, among the people. Mean- 
while, ‘ dead 5 silver was rapidly accumulating in 
the vaults. In 1880, however, the Treasury 
stimulated the circulation of certificates by offer- 
ing to give, in exchange for gold deposited at 
New York, drafts on tnc Government offices in 
the South and West, payable in these certificates. 

It was an easy and cheap way of remitting for 
those who had to send money thither, and by the 
end of 1881 some sixty-two million dollars* worth 
of silver certificates were in (p'rculation. The 
abundant crops of 1880-82, the demand for them 
from Europe, and the subsequent extension of 
railways, &c., greatly facilitated the operation bjr 
causing a greater demand for currency. Thua 
it wa% that, down to the end of 1883 or so, the 
silver trouble was not much felt in America. 

With 1884, however, came a reaction, and 
many disastrous failures of large firms, banks, and 
railways. The railroad-building mania ceased, 
loans were called in, credit was shaken, and the 
circulation of the silver currency shrank rapidly. 
Once more ‘dead* silver accumulated in tne 
Treasury ; and by the middle of 1686 some 
ninety -four millions of dollars were held in the 
vaults, with no use and no demand for it As 
fast as silver was paid into the banks, on deposit 
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or in the ordinary way of business, it was turned In the first year of the operation of the Sher- 
over by them to the Treasury, in the same way man Act, there was a considerable addition to 
as before. the volume of silver currency, due to special 

A curious thing in connection with American causes relating to the Tariff and Treasury dis- 
currency now comes into view. Between 1880 bursements, and this addition was mainly m the 
and 1890 there was a considerable increase in the form of Treasury notes for the smaller amounts, 
number of silver coins — not certificates — retained 4 What helped this circulation was an agreement 
in the hands of the public, and yet there was among the banks to regard these noteB as 
no apparent increase in the circulation of them, ordinary money, receivable for all purposes, as 
How was this ? Simply because a large part of having a legal-tender quality and a gold basis, 
the silver coinage is not used as money at all, but But in 1$91 was experienced the great depression 
is melted down by the jewellers and others. The following upon what is known as the Baring 
coined silver is, no doubt, a great deal dearer crisis, with a consequent arrest of circulation, and 
than bullion silver ; but people who want only accumulation of paper and silver in the hands of 
a small quantity of the metal at a time, in order the banks. They resorted to the old practice 
to produce something the value of which will of sending silver back to the Treasury through 
depend more on the workmanship than on the the Custom-house, &c.; while every month the 
metal contained in the articles, find it more con- Treasury was adding to the stock of notes in 
venient to melt down the dollars than to buy want of circulation. The silver purchases must 
silver bullion. It is estimated that between fifty go on, whatever the price, and so, month by 
and sixty millions of the silver dollars issued month, the trade and commerce of the United 
have been thus used up in the arts. States became crushed under the weight of 

We must now pass more rapidly on to 1890, redundant money, 
when, by the joint influence of the Bimetallists and It seems an odd thing to say, that a country 
the Silver- producing States, was passed what is can hove too much money ; but everything 
known as the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. This depends on the quality of the money. Of small- 
repealed the Bland Act of 1878, and decreed that money, till-money, change-money, for the smaller 
the Secretary of the Treasury should every month purposes of daily life, a community needs only 
purchase, at the market-price, four and a half a limited supply, and any excess over actual 
million ounces of silver, paying for it in Treasury needs must fall into the vaults of the banks or of 
notes of from one to one thousand dollars each, the Government. Now, money is of no use when 
These notes are what the old silver certificates buried ; it must circulate to be fruitful, and the 
were not — except for public dues — direct legal more the volume of unproductive money increases 
tender for all debts, unless an express contract is the greater becomes the burden on the people, 
made to the contrary. They are also redeemable In active times of business, more change-money, 
either in gold or silver, at the option of the or let us say pocket-money, is needed ; ami m 
Treasury. It was provided that the coinage of dull times less ; but the experience of America 
silver ordered ynder the Bland Act should cease has proved that you cannot increase the demand 
on the 1st of July 1891, and that thereafter only for such money by merely increasing the supply, 
as many silver dollars should be coined as might We have said that the Sherman Act permits 
be needed for the redemption of the Treasury the redemption of the Treasury notes—paid for 
notes — which means none, for redemption is silver — in either gold or silver at the discretion of 
always wanted in gold, and has never so far the Secretary ; and we have also referred to these 
been refused. The Treasury notes issued monthly notes as resting on a gold basis. This appa- 
vary in value according to the market-price rent inconsistency requires explanation. While 
of the four and a half million ounces of the Act allows this discretion, it also declares 
silver for which they are given. Now, for a the policy of the United States to be to maintain 
short time after the passing of the Sherman Act, the two metals on a parity with each other, at 
silver advanced, and went pretty rapidly up to such ratio as may be provided by law. This 
about 1*20 dollars per ounce. But then came a declaration neutralises the discretion, for a refusal 
reaction ; and ever since, there has been a steady of the Treasury to pay any of the notes in gold 
full, which has brought about the present crisis, when demanded, would have the immediate effect 
At the close of 1892 the price was only eighty- of depreciating the notes, and of thereby disturb- 
five cents, aqd it has since gone much lower. ing the parity between gold and silver. They 

The tremendous fall in the gold-price of silver, would, in short, become mere silver certificates 
notwithstanding the large monthly purchase of negotiable at fluctuating exchanges as the price 
the United States Government, has been puzz- of silver in terms of gold varied, 
ling alike to Bimetallists and Monometallists. It At the end of the third year of the operation 
seems to be due to the very large increase in the of the Sherman Act — namely, in Julv 1893 — there 
output of the silver mines of the world, not had been issued 147,000,000 dollars of these 
only in America but elsewhere, and to a greater Treasury notes in payment of the purchases of 
demand for gold for the settlement of inter- silver bullion which the Act decreed should 
national balances. Whether or not the Sherman be made monthly. Only a small fraction of the 
Act would have succeeded in its purpose of bullion was actually turned into coin, and 
preserving a permanent ratio between gold and while the bulk remained unminted, the most 
silver, had it not been for the great and unex- of the Treasury notes given in payment had 
pected decline in silver, need not be here dis- been presented for payment in gold and had 
cussed. It has failed, and failed dismally ; but it been so paid. In the last year, for instance, 
has also served to demonstrate the futility of any 54,000,000 dollars of notes were paid for silver, 
nation attempting to establish Bimetallism for and 49,000,000 dollars of these notes were 
itself, and without regard to the other nations. redeemed in gold within the year. The Treasury 
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dare not, for the reasons explained, fall back on 
its option of paying them in silver ; and in conse- # 
quence the gold reserve which the Government* 
is bound to keep for the redemption of other 
national obligations, was seriously reduced. 

Silver continued to fall until in the present 
year it reached the lowest point on record. This* 
continuous and serious decline was so menacing 
to the silver currency of India, and to the in- 
dustries of the country, that the Indian Govern- 
ment declared they must either adopt * Bimetal- 
lism — the remedial properties of which are, of 
course, denied by those who believe only in a 
single standard — or stop what is called the 1 free 
coinage’ of silver, that is, the issue at the 
mints of rupees for silver bullion, at a fixed rate, 
in any quantity to any person. Thereupon 
was appointed a Parliamentary Committee, under 
the presidency of Lord Herschell, to inquire 
into the whole circumstances, and to report to 
Parliament on the plans of the Indian Govern- 
ment That Committee practically declared in 
favour of the suspension of free coinage, by 
admitting their inability to advise the Govern- 
ment to overrule the proposal. Immediately 
on the publication of the report, the Indian 
Government closed their mints against further 
receipts of silver— except in special circumstances, 
and lor the necessary upkeep of the' currency — 
and offered to supply rupees in exchange for gold 
(not silver) at the rate of one shilling and four- 
pence per rupee — that is, one-third less than its 
nominal value in India (two shillings). 

We do not propose to deal just now with the 
tragic story of the ‘ demoralised rupee/ but return 
to the dollar. The effect of the decision of the 
Indian Government was to give a shock to 
metallic currency all over the world, to send 
down the price of silver still further — only tem- 
porarily, it is contended, as the supply will soon 
be brought into nicer relations to demand by the 
closing of unrem unerative mines — and to produce 
a financial panic of an acute and far-reaching 
kind in the United States. As President Cleve- 
land stated the position in his Message to Con- 
gress : ‘ The knowledge in business circles among 
our own people, that our Government cannot 
make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor 
keep inferior money on a parity with superior 
money by its own independent efforts, has resulted 
in such a lack of confidence at home and insta- 
bility of currency values, that capital refuses its 
aid to new enterprises, while millions are actually 
withdrawn from the channels of trade and com- 
merce, to become idle and unproductive in the 
hands of timid owners. Foreign investors are 
equally alert, and not only decline to purchase 
American securities, but make haste to sacrifice 
those which they already have/ 

Not only was the situation serious, but it was 
becoming every month more grave, because the 
supply of silver is increasing, with no present 
prospect of the maximum of production having 
been reached. It is almost impossible to exagge- 
rate the economic evils of a depreciated currency ; 
but if these evils press more heavily on one class 
than on another, it is upon those who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow at labour pro- 
vided by capital. It is upon the masses of the 
people of the United States, therefore, that the 
burden of the ( dead ’ silver of the Sherman Act 


falls, and it is to devise means for lightening or 
removing the burden that Congress was summoned 
to a special session after the Indian Government 
closed their mints— the first design being the 
repeal of that Act. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL/ 

CHAPTER XL.— IN THE BOSOM OF THE FAMILY. . 

Early that morning, Mr Suffield had received 
a brief telegram from his wife : 1 George back. 
Broken down.’ Suffield at once arranged to go 
to London ; and he arrived there in the evening, 
travelling third-class ; for he accepted his poorer 
position at once without demur. ‘And really/ 
he said to himself, ‘I believe I prefer third — 
unless I should want to sleep.’ When he entered 
the house at Rutland Gate he went first to the 
library ; and as he glanced round upon the 
serried portraits of the Lords of Padiham, it was 
with an absolute sense of relief that he thought 
he would soon see them no more : he would no 
longer be afllicled with the sense of their super- 
ciliousness. He would go back to his own people, 
with his own people, and live and die among his 
own people, performing the duties he had fool- 
ishly laid down to take up others for which he 
had little taste and indifferent aptitude. He was 
tli inking thus hopefully, when his wife entered 
behind him. 

f I have been looking for you, my dear,* said 
she, approaching to greet him with a kiss. ‘Oh 
my poor, dear George!' she cried. ‘My owd 
lad ! What has come to you ? You’ve no colour 
in your poor cheek, and your hail *s as white as it 
should he at eighty ! Oh, my husband I My dear ! 
And has it all worked this change upon yon, my 
poor lad ! My poor George ! Oh, my dear ! 
And you never told me !’ 

She kissed him, and wept over him, as a girl 
might over her soldier-lover, from whom she has 
long been parted, and who returns wounded and 
worn. And he stroked her dark hair in silence, 
and kept as firm a mouth as he could. 

‘You got my letters, of course?* said Suffield, 
who had written — with some reserve— to his wife 
daily during his absence in Lancashire. 

‘ I did. • But what about yesterday, George, my 
dear ? What ’s the end of it all V she asked. 

‘ It *s all over, my lass,’ he answered. 

‘You mean/ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
tightly before her, ‘that we are completely 
ruined V 

‘ Net altogether that, Joan, my dear/ said he. 
‘But we must leave this house, and sell or let 
tli* Hall and Park, and we must let Parliament 
alone, and go back to work.’ 

‘ You have not made much of Parliament, have 
you, my dear owd lad?— so that need not dis- 
tress us/ she observed with a smile. 

‘ No, lass/ said he ; ‘I have not. I haven’t 
spoken, I admit. But I’ve given a good many 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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votes, and I ’ve set a good example. There *s too 
much talk there already, and too little work. } 

'And it’s all,’ said she, taking little note of 
what he had said, but sitting down, glancing this 
way and that, as if to review the whole situation, 
'through the recklessness of that boy !* 

‘Nay, lass; it’s our own fault,’ said Suffield. 
‘Don’t be too hard on tli’ lad. He’s our own 
son, Joan : carried away wi* his own plans for 
getting on. He meant no harm — I lia’ thought 
it all out — the thing is he shouldna ha* had th’ 
whole machine trusted to him at his age.’ 

‘And is it really so bad, CSeorge, as that we 
must go back to Lancashire and live in a small 
house ?’ 

‘It is, my lass,’ said he, turning away and 
sitting down, saddened by the distress written on 
her face. ‘There’s about a hundred thousand 
gone, more or less!* 

She followed him to his seat. The full light 
of the lamp now fell on him, and she again noted 
the worn and aged look he wore. The change 
in him smote her anew to the heart, and set free 
again her native founts of tenderness and gener> 
osity. 

‘Oh, my poor owd lad!’ she cried, throwing her 
arms about his neck. ‘How terrible it must 
have been for you to bear ! I had hardly 
thought of that ! I believe I ’ve grown a selfish 
woman, my poor dear ! My George ! My hus- 
band !’ She laid her head upon his breast and 
wept. 

‘There, my dear lass!’ said he, soothing her. 
‘ There ! My dtar wife ! My owd sweetheart ! 
My bonny bride !* 

‘Don’t say these things to me now, George!’ 
she murmured. ‘I must think about all this, 
and see where we are. Have patience with me, 
won’t you?’ 

‘Patience, Joan, my dear!’ said he. ‘Of 
course, I’ll have patience ! And if this business 
makes us pull well together again, I shall thank 
God for it from th’ bottom of my heart. — Do you 
know what we shall do, my lass 1 We ’ll go away 
back, out of the hurry and scurry of this 
London ; when all is said and done, it ’s not very 
filling or satisfying !— away back to our ain 
countree ! Y % o\x remember, Joan, how we used 
to sing, “ 0 the oak, and the ash, and the bonny 
birken tree ! — They all are growing green in my 
ain countree !” We’ll go back, my dear, to our 
ain folk, and we ’ll be as happy as ever we were 
— happier than we ha* been this twelvempnth ! 
I ha’ got my eye on that nice little house— for 
a year or two, at least — wi’ th* creeper and the 
jasmine on the walls, and the evening primroses 
in the side-garden ! And thou Blialt be my own 
brave manager again! — mother o’ th’ house, and 
queen o’ th’ whole place !’ 

‘You are very, very good to me, my dear!’ 
said she. 

Truly, ‘sweet are the uses of adversity !’ This 
Worthy couple were beginning to discover— as 


many have discovered before them — that worldly 
success— the gawds and superfluities of life, are 
only won by the sacrifice of much of life’s essence. 
The cares of this world and of a family, and the 
deceitfulness of wealth and ambition, had choked 
rdie tender shoots of sentiment and driven love 
into abeyance, and, therefore, demonstrations of 
love into desuetude. It was only now, when they 
were awaked by the shock of their calamity, that 
they perceived how far apart they had drifted, 
and then they came together again, provoked by 
something of the warmth of a new affection ! 

‘And now you will see George — won’t you?* 
asked his wife. — ‘And about Lord Clitheroe !* 
she said suddenly. ‘He’s with George. I sup- 
pose he must be told V 

‘ Of course, he must ! ’ said Suffield. ‘ Mustn’t 
he? Are you afraid he’ll want to cry off with 
Phemy V 

‘He may,’ said his wife, ‘though not of him- 
self, I think — but he may, under family pres- 
sure.* 

The discussion of that matter, and of other 
matters in their mind, was interrupted by the 
announcement of the servant that Miss Raynor 
had called and was in the drawing-room. 

‘I wanted to speak to you about Bell, by 
the way,’ said Mrs Suffield. ‘She has called 
here every day almost since you have been 
gone, asking how tilings were going and if 
you were back yet. I can’t make her out. She ’s 
so unlike herself— so Bubdued, so afraid of some- 
thing, as it were. She hasn’t been the same 
person, it seems to me, since Christmas. , 

‘Sayst tlia?’ exclaimed Suffield. ‘Dost think 
she may repent o’ her engagement to George? 
I always thought, tlia knows, lass, that Ainsworth 
was th’ man. Poor Bell ! It won’t do to let her 
make a mistake! We’ve had enow o’ mistakes 
in th’ family ! I must talk to her.* 

So they parted then, he to talk to Isabel, and 
she to make a preliminary statement to Lord 
Clitheroe, who was sitting bv George. 

‘Well, Bell,’ said Suffield, as he entered the 
drawing-room, ‘ whafc ’s this I hear about tlia ?’ 

Isabel turned palpably pale. ‘What, uncle?’ 
slie asked. Then she exclaimed : ‘ Oh, how 
changed you are ! My poor uncle ! ’ 

‘Tliou’rt changed, too, I hear. Looking ill 
and worried, I ’m told. Let me look at tha V 

She submitted to his inspection, and blushed 
under it. 

‘What dost blush for?’ he said kindly. ‘I 
believe thou ’rt turning more of a silly girl than 
thou ever wert! But tha doesn’t look well. 
Tell me : what ’s tli’ matter ?’ 

‘I’m really very well, uncle,* said she. ‘But 
I have been troubled about you. How has 
this business turned out with you, uncle ? Aunt 
has told me something of it.’ 

He was silent, as if considering what he should 
say. 

‘Won’t you tell me?’ she said. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ things have turned out what 
would be called “ bad ; ** but somehow their 
“badness” makes me happier than if they had 
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turned out better. We’ll lia’ to give up this 
house at once, and sell or let the Hall and 
all about it; we shall be just able to keep th** 
works going, and so we’ll lm’ to live in a very 
economical way in a small house for some 
years.’ 

* My poor dear uncle ! ’ exclaimed Isabel. # 

‘ Law bless tliy heart and soul ! ’ said he. ‘ 1 
like to think of it ! I shall be out of this blessed 
Parliament business ; and I ’ll go back to real 
work ! — And,* lie added in a lower tone, as if 
to himself, * the wife and I’ll be together again ! ’ 

‘Uncle,’ said Isabel, ‘I have a request— a 
petition — to make of you.’ 

‘Say on, my lass,’ said Suffield. ‘Thou shalt 
lia’ ’t, though ’twere th* half o’ my poor king- 
dom.’ 

‘ It ’s a favour I failed to get from you, uncle,’ 
said Isabel, ‘ a little while ago.’ 

‘What’s that?* 

‘Take this money now! Yon need it now, 
if you didn’t before ! Don’t — please, don’t ! — 
refuse me again ! Dear uncle, you don’t know 
how much you will oblige me, how happy you 
will make me, by doing as I ask you ! * 

‘Bell, my dear, let’s ha’ no more o’ that! 
That money’s thine, and ’twill be settled upon 
thee at thy marriage ! — Hast seen George, by 
the way V 

‘Yes,’ said she with a blush ; ‘ I have seen him. 
He is changed too.’ 

‘There’s a small favour I ha’ to ask o’ thee, 
Bell, my dear,* said her uncle, taking her hand. 
‘I ha* been a kind o’ father to you, lass— ha’n’t 
I?’ 

‘Dear uncle, you have been more than a 
father ! — you ’ve been the dearest friend as 
well !’ 

‘Now I claim th’ privilege o’ a father and 
friend. Answer me a question, like a good, 
honest girl, as yo’ are ; Art quite happy in | 
thy engagement to George? Don’t be ai'ruid to 
answer me, my dear ! ’ 

Isabel was taken unawares, and was painfully 
moved ; but she kept her self-possession. 

1 That is a question, uncle ! * said she. ‘ But I 
will not answer it until you have granted me 
the favour I ask, and accepted my money.* 

Her uncle shook his head, dropped her hand, 
and turned away. That had barely happened, 
when Mrs Suffield entered to say that George 
wished to see his father. Isabel said she could 
not stay longer that night; so she went, and 
her uncle and aunt went up to George, who : 
was in bed. 

Father and son gripped each other’s hand and 
looked into each other’s eyes, with perfect under- 
standing of sincere repentance on the one side, 
and complete forgiveness on the other. , 

1 It has taken it out of you, dad,* said George. I 

Then his father, having described his diffi- 
culties with Gorgonio and the cotton, demanded 
an account of his son’s — and his prospective son- 
in-law’s — ad veil t ures. 

‘ Thou ’rt more reduced than me, my lad,* said 
he. 

‘I’m all right, dad,* answered George. ‘I’ll 
be up to-morrow.’ 

‘No, you won’t,* said Clithcroe, stroking his 
' beard.— ‘ He 
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big red beard. — ‘ He caught low fever in Spain,’ 
he observed to Suffield : ‘ the floods were out’ 


‘You had rather & bad time of it, then?’ 
said Suffield. 

‘Very bad,’ answered Clitheroe, looking at his 
hairy hands. 

‘Ami where are your prisoners? — I suppose 
you brought them safe ?’ 

‘And now,* said Clitheroe, ‘they’re in safe 
keeping ! — the brutes !’ 

‘Hadn’t yo* better tell me all about it?* said. 
Suffield. 

* Let me ask yon this, father,* eaid George with 
a smile, ‘before Clitheroe begins his story: Can 
you understand anybody being afraid of your 
Tame Philosopher ana Secretary ? — mortally, 
supernaturally afraid V 

‘ No/ said Suffield decidedly ; * I certainly 
cannot.’ 

‘Well, T have found there is such a man ; and 
his name is Daniel Tricliinopoly ! M‘Fie is the 
one man in England that Daniel fears, or, for 
the matter of that, I believe, respects. He has 
a dread of his tremendous speeches, which he 
can’t understand any more than 1 can, and he 
thinks him learned enough to be a wizard or 
something of that kind. I’ve told you that, 
father, because, if it hadn’t been for Daniel’s 
fear of the Philosopher, we should never have 
caught him or the oilier ! He and Tanderjee 
would have got away a week sooner, and have 
reached Port Said — where they meant to leave 
the ship — if Daniel had not been afraid to stir 
while the Philosopher was weltering in that 
opium den : lie was afraid the spells of the Phil- 
osopher would blight his life, if he did not him- 
self release him from that horrible place ! And 
Daniel insisted, in spite of all Tanderjee could 
say— insisted on staying to release him ! So 
your Philosopher lias been of mure use than I 
ever thought he would be ! ’ 

‘ It is certainly most astonishing, 5 said Suffield. 

* But let me hear the whole story.' 

Clitheroe then, aided by George at intervals, 
related their adventures. 

They reached Marseilles at midnight of the 
day after they left London. No regular steamer 
could possibly reach Gibraltar in time to inter- 
cept the Travancore; and both floods and bandits 
were said to be out in Spain, so that the train 
did not seem hopeful either. They therefore 
resolved to try to hire a fast steam-vessel, and 
that without delay, or else they would not reach 
Gibraltar in time. Bv exceeding good luck — so 
good that George called it providential — they 
met on the quay a yachting acquaintance of 
Clitheroe’s, who was waiting for his belated boat 
to take him on board his steam-yacht outside. 
To him Clitheroe told their urgent need, and 
he at once responded by offering to take them to 
Gibraltar. Therefore, when the boat came, all 
four Altered it : the owner, Clitheroe and George, 
and the detective. The weather was foul, and 
they reckoned it would take them all their time 
to reach Gibraltar by Tuesday, the TravanettrJs 
day of call. It was then George showed bis 
prowess and skill as a stoker. He stripped to 
feed the furnace himself, on a method he had 
developed for keeping the fire always bright, and 
forcing the pace without waste of fuel. 

‘If everything else failed him,’ said Clitheroe, 
‘he would soon get a place as chief-stoker. 
(That was his only allusion to their losses.) 
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They reached Gibraltar in good time, and had rough journey. At length the yacht returned, 
everything in order for the arrest of the fugitives, and so— and so they returned to Marseilles, and 
When the Travancore came in, they boarded her -home. 

without ostentation. Daniel was nicely caught ‘And nil’s well that ends well/ said Suffield. 
as he appeared from below to take the air ; and — ‘ And now, my dear/ said he to his wife, 
Tnnderjee had a hand laid on his shoulder as ‘ would you and our good friend, Clitheroe, mind 
he stood contemplating the great fortified rock: leaving George and me together? I have one 
neither, it was clear, had in the least expected or two things I should like to talk to him about. 1 
that they might be pursued and arrested. Daniel When the two had withdrawn. ‘YouVe seen 
set his arrest down to the evil divinations of Isabel, I suppose, my lad V said he. 
the Tame Philosopher. Daniel wished to throw ‘Yes, father, I ’ve seen her. 1 
his turban overboard; but George caught it, and ‘And what dost think o 1 her? — her looks, I 
found the plans concealed in its folds. The bank mean ? — Dostna think she looks ill V 
draft on Bombay for the six thousand pounds ‘She doesn’t look well, certainly. 1 suppose 
was found on Tanderjee’s person, and in his she has been worried like the rest of us. Poor 
baggage a considerable number of sovereigns. Bell 1 I don’t know why our worry should wear 

‘You did very well then, my lad/ said Suffield. her.’ 

‘I was afraid to ask you what success you’d ‘That’s just it/ said his father. ‘I don't think 
had.’ “ worry ” accounts for it. Hast ever noticed any- 

So they brought their prisoners away in the thing in her way wi’ yo’ that might make yo’ 
yacht, without mishap. Daniel’s behaviour was think, when yo’ consider, that she’s not just over 
singular. He laboured to propitiate George ; he head and ears in love wi’ yo’, my lad ?’ 
was submissive, sweet-tempered, and affable ; and ‘ I don’t think, dad, she is over head and ears : 
he begged that his hands might be left free, even she is very nice and affectionate : I think — I 
if his legs were tied, so that he might stoke the believe — she likes me very much. What more 
furnace in place of ‘ the respectable Sahib George.’ would you have ? I don't think Bell is a girl to 
But George answered him : ‘There is a saying, be over head and ears in love : she is too sensible 
Daniel, in your own India ; “If a man deceives and wise.’ 

me once, shame on him ; if lie deceives me twice, ‘That’s where, in my opinion/ said his father, 
shame on me!’” With which words of wisdom ‘most o’ us are wrong about that girl. — Now, my 
Daniel seemed so subdued and humbled that he dear lad, I should be sorry to upset you about 
urged his request no more. nothing ; but I think it’s best to dc frank about 

They steamed on for about three days, making this matter I ha’ in my mind. Bell is a girl that 
but poor progress because of a head-wind. But don’t make much fuss about her feelings, but 
on the third day a gale arose and grew to a hurri- she ’s got them stronger than most girls. One o’ 
cane. They panted and bored through a com- her strongest feelings — I know it: I understand 
plete welter and bewilderment of mingled sea her— is enormous, absurd gratitude to this iniser- 
and sky. Never, George declared, had he been able family for the little we’ve done for her. Tt 
in such weather, nor had he ever conceived the has always troubled her that she had no great 
Mediterranean capable of it. They had been chance to show it. A chance came. Dost know, 
somewhat hugging the Spanish shore, and in lad, that twice over she’s begged and prayed me 
their attempt to weather the projecting land to take her money— all o”t!-to help us in this 
between Alicante and Valencia they were driven business?’ 

ashore ; but fortunately they drove into a fairly ‘ She pressed it — pressed it hard ! — on me that 
sheltered cove. They passed a terrible night on afternoon I went away.’ 

land, even though after an hour the storm sank ‘There yo’ are ! — Now I ha’ it borne in on me — 
almost as suddenly as it had arisen, and though I may be wrong ; I hope, my lad, for yonr sake, I 
they were able to bring some means of shelter 
ashore from the vacht. Then they had experi- 
ence how little Daniel’s professions were to be 
trusted. He and Tnnderjee were caught in the 
night in an attempt ou the persons and purses of 
George and Clitheroe. (The detective had been engages herself to marry yoii^ my lad ! And how, 
left on guard over them, but had succumbed to when she thinks o’ th’ thing, it looks a more 
sleep.) In Ihe morning they found a fishing serious business to give herself away like that 
village ; but by then George was alternately than she imagined. I ’in sure she ’s got stronger 
shivering and burning with fever. By the close feelings in her than she ever seems to ha’ shown 
of that first day on land he was helpless and to you, lad. I hope to goodness, my dear lad, 
delirious, and they had perforce to remain in I ’m wrong. But tha dostna want to nmk’ another 
such poor accommodation as they could find. mistake, and tha dostna want, I ’m sure, to tak’ 

‘It was a terrible time/ said George. ‘But Bell to wife on those terms. Think it over 
the Spanish folk were very kind ; and I should quietly, lad— speak to Bell about it to-morrow 
like to go and see them again some dav.’ — she ’ll be here, no doubt — and according as 

Meantime the owner of the yacht and his tha finds her, do th’ right thing by her and by 
small crew took the vessel back to Alicante for thysen !’ 

such repairs as she demanded. Those left behind George was pale and agitated. ‘ All right, 
resolved to remain until the return of the yacht ; father. I’ll think it over. — You’d better leave 
for they were in a wild country, far from a rail- me alone now, dad.’ 

way— and the safety of railway travelling was ‘God bless tha, lad/ said his father, with a 
still uncertain at best— and George was and quiver of the lip, ‘and gi’e thee a brave heart 1’ 
.would be for days unequal to the fatigues of a George lay still — wretchedly still 1 — for a little 


am— tnat Her promise to marry you, lad, is part 
o’ that same absurd gratitude ! She knew you 
wanted her ; she knew I ’d like it ; and she saw 
latterly your mother was not against it! And 
so. to please us all, thinking little o’ herself, she 
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while ; and then suddenly he jumped from bed 
and hurriedly dressed, weak and trembling though, 
he was. In a few minutes he slipped down -stairs, 
passed from the house, and called a cab. He 
must see Bell ! He could not wait ! 

(To be continued.) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A K T & 

The question has been mooted whether it is 
possible to raise the wreck of the ill-fated ‘Vic- 
toria* from her watery grave of eighty fathoms 
(four hundred and eighty feet). It is reported 
that a firm has already offered to undertake the 
work of salvage ; but it is improbable that there 
is any possibility of floating the vessel. The 
greatest impediment is that of depth, for even 
with improved apparatus the diver — whose help 
in stopping leaks is imperatively demanded, as 
the prelude to such operations — is limited in his 
excursions from the surface of the water. The 
greatest recorded depth to which any diver has 
penetrated is claimed for Captain Christiansen, 
who recently, at Elliott Bay, Washington Terri- 
tory, remained for twenty minutes at a depth of 
one hundred and ninety-six feet from the surface. 
It may be mentioned here, that, according to the 
calculation of an officer of the United States 
navy, the blow which sent the 4 Victoria * to the 
bottom of the sea had a force equivalent to that 
of a railway train of six large Pullman cars drawn 
by the heaviest locomotive and running at a 
speed of fifty miles per hour. 

A most magnificent specimen of a sixteenth- 
century Persian carpet has just been acquired 
by the South Kensington Museum. It has come 
from the Mosque of Ardebil, where it has been 
well known and much coveted for Borne time 
past. The sum required for its purchase was so 
great that had it not been for the generosity of 
several English gentlemen, the nation would not 
have been able to secure this carpet., which is 
quite the finest of its kind in Europe. The 
groundwork is of dark blue, ornamented with 
a floral design ; the centre consists of a large 
medallion worked in pale yellow, with various 
coloured cartouches disposed round it. Each 
corner of the carpet contaius a section of the 
same pattern as the centre medal liou, with car- 
touches surrouudiiig it. The border is very 
beautiful, aud is formed of alternate long and 
circular panels, around which —on a brown 
ground covered with a floral pattern— is a lobed 
outline. A panel hearing the following inscrip- 
tion makes a heading to the carpet : 4 1 have no 
refuge in the world other than thy threshold. 
My head has no protection other than this porch- 
way. The work of the slave of the Holy Place, 
Maksoud of Kashan, in the year 942 (1535 a.d.).’ 
‘The work of the slave* Maksoud is thirty-four 
feet six inches by seventeen feet six inches, and 
so finely is it woven, that there are three hundred 
aud eighty knots, all hand-tied, in a square inch. 
There are thirty-three million haml-tied knots in 
the whole carpet. As a work of art this carpet 
is most reinurkable, on account of its beautiful 
colouring, graud design, great size, and extreme 
fineness of texture. The fact also of the date and 
place of manufacture being inscribed upon it, acts 


as a guide iu trying to fix the date aud locality 
of certain textures of Persian carpets. 

The extent to which the flowers of the 4 Chry- 
santhemum cinerari folium* are cultivated in 
Dalmatia in order to supply the world with 
so-sailed insect powder is little known. The 
plant can be cultivated in almost any kind of 
soil, and it is a matter for some surprise that 
it should hitherto have been confined to the . 
Austrian province of Dalmatia and the neigh- 
bouring Montenegro. The flowers find a market 
at Trieste, where the annual value of the trade 
amounts to as much as fifty thousand pounds. 
But it would seem that there will shortly be 
competitors to deal with, for the plant has 
recently been introduced into South Africa, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia. It is said thut the planta- 
tions iu Dalmatia have suffered much from the 
severity of the past winter, and the result of the 
recently gathered harvest is therefore awaited 
with some anxiety. 

The question lias often been asked, whether 
any meaning is to he attached to the song of 
birds, and some doubt has been thrown on the 
| supposition that joy or sorrow is thus expressed 
by the fact that birds have been known to break 
into apparently happy melody when flames have 
been threatening their cages. Dr Morris Gibbs, 
an American naturalist, has been making obser- 
| vations in this direction bv robbing the nests of 
song-birds and then listening for the result, 
allowing in every case aiiqjlc time for the more 
gifted male to hear of the burglary, in no case 
was it possible to say that the song which ensued 
expressed sorrow or complaint ; and Dr Gibbs 
says that he could never distinguish any differ- 
ence between it and the warbling he was accus- 
tomed to hear. While expressing a h >pe that the 
burglar duly restored the stolen property after he 
had satisfied his curiosity, we may venture to 
remark that as there are sounds beyond the limit 
of the human ear to appreciate, so there may be 
others the meaning of which the ear can never 
I fathom. 

I The Journal dcs Mines iu a recent issue states 
that the trade of the island of Madagascar iu 
1892 received a decided stimulus by the discovery 
of a new india-rubber tree. The discovery of this 
tree came very fortunately to relieve the Mada- 
gascar market, which was at such a low ebb that 
the Tamatave houses were closing their agencies 
on the north-eust coast, and the Americans sup- 
pressed their Majunga houses. The discovery is 
of very great importance, and almost consti- 
tutes a commercial revolution. Tne trade form- 
erly carried on between Farafangami and Fort 
Dauphin was confined to a few products, which 
were obtained only in small quantities. Mer- 
chants were almost completely disheartened, and 
had abandoned the market to small traders. As 
long as the working of the new rubber tree 
lasts, things will go well ; but unfortunately the 
probable duration of this working is estimated 
at only two years. 

A firm of manufacturers in Chemnitz has 
patented a new material which is said to be 
admirably adapted for curtains. In composition it 
consists of seventy-five per cent of india-rubber, 
three per cent, wool-dust, five per cent pulverised 
fruit-stones, ten per cent amber varnish, and five 
per cent, leuther waste, to which infusorial earth 



can be added if convenient This compound, 
after being tempered with*' carbon bisulphide, is 
kneaded into a thick mass, which is afterwards 
rolled into leaves and decorated as fancy may 
dictate. 

Mr W. S. B. Woolliouse, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, who died in London recently at the 
age of eighty-four, had at one time a curious pro- 
blem to solve. This was in connection with the 
Ten Hours’ Bill, and the question to be determined 
was the distance daily walked by a factory girl 
in attending the ‘ mules ’—running backwards 
and forwards and tying the threads. The late 
Lord Shaftesbury commissioned the mathe- 
matician to go down to Manchester and obtain 
the necessary data ; and the journey was made, 
the calculations done, and the report of the result 
sent off the same evening. It was found that 
each girl made a journey of upwards of thirty 
miles daily — a record which would put to the 
blush many strong men who regard themselves 
as able pedestrians. 

A new method of preserving timber is by 
the use of naphthaline. The timber to be 
treated is placed in a tank of the liquid, which, 
by means of steam-pipes, is maintained at a tem- 
perature of about two hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. According to the size of the timber, it is 
subjected to immersion in this heated liquid for 
from two to twelve hours, during which time the 
sap is expelled and the naphthaline takes its 
place. It is said that the system gives excel- 
lent results, and that wood treated in the way 
described is so susceptible of polishing that the 
mere rub with a rag will make its surface 
shine. 

The unveiling of a granite memorial, and the 
presentation of , congratulatory addresses to Sir 
J. B. Lttwes and Dr Gilbert at Rotliamsted, is an 
event that must not be passed over in silence, 
for the occasion is unique. For fifty years past 
have these two industrious workers been solving 
problems and making careful experiments in 
order to place agriculture on a more scientific 
basis. Both in the ^field and in the handsome 
laboratory which tliey have equipped, has this 
work gone on continuously for the past half- 
century, and this at the expense of Sir J. 13. 
Lawes. Not only this ; but the work is not to 
cease although the original labourers must at 
some time rest. The experimental ground and 
the laboratory, together with a sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, are vested in trustees, and 
the future gqidance of the magnificent enterprise 
will be under a Committee. It is seldom that a 
great work like this which might well be expected 
from a Government department, is undertaken 
by individual and unselfish effort. 

The gradual development of the railroad is 
well illustrated in the ‘ Transportation Building 7 
of the Chicago Exhibition. First, there is part 
of the plank road laid by the Homans across a 
moor near Osnabrueck, which was unearthed last 
year from the six feet of moss, &c., which had 
covered it, and probably preserved it The 
wooden planks are of course much decayed ; but 
the method of fastening down by long wooden pins 
is quite apparent Another type of tramway is 
illustrated oy a thirty-inch gauge road dating 
from the sixteenth century, and still in use in 
many parts of Hungary. Next is shown a piece 


is shown a piece 


of the rough road with its cast-iron rails which 
was in use in Wales more than a hundred years 
"ago. It was upon this railway that Trevethick 
tried in 1804 to run an engine driven by steam. | 
These old methods of laying railroads are con- 
trasted with great effect with the ponderous steel 
'railroads of to-day. 

A curious reversion to an old photographic 
process is seen in the productions of the recently 
established Birmingham Dry Collodion Plate and 
Film Company. The dry collodion plate dates 
from 1850, and at one time it was largely used, j 
especially by landscape photographers. It was 1 
so slow in action that it was not 1 adapted for 
portraiture, and we need hardly say that such, 
so-called, instantaneous pictures as are now 
possible with gelatine plates were quite beyond 
its ken. But about three years ago it was 
announced that Dr Hill Norris, who was one of 
the pioneers of the process, had solved the 
problem of producing a dry collodion plate 
I which was equal in rapidity to gelatine, apd 
the company above mentioned was formed to 
work the process. It remains to be seen whether 
] these anticipations will be realised. If, happily, 

( they should be, photographers will have at their 
disposal a plate combining more advantages than 
any light-sensitive surface yet discovered. 

The electric current as now ‘laid on 7 in so 
many Metropolitan thoiouglifares is likely to prove 
an immense boon to manufacturers requiring 
motive-power at a cheap rate. The current can 
be switched on or off as required, and the con- 
sumer pays only for what he uses. We recently 
saw in a workshop in London an automatic 
shaping-machine worked by the electric current 
from the street main. In this case the motor was 
doing all the work of a gas engine which it had 
replaced, and although it was kept constantly at 
work during the daylight hours, the cost of cur- 
rent was less than two shillings per week. 

The operation of building a boat is always a 
pleasant one to watch, for from the time when 
the keel is laid it seems to gradually grow under 
the workman’s hands as he adds plank to plank 
and secures each by copper nails. But this mode 
of construction is now giving way to a very 
different one. Boats are now being made of mild 
steel in two halves, which arc pressed into shape 
by hydraulic power. The two parts are riveted 
to a metal bar which is bent up to form stem, 
keel, and s tempos t all in one. Buoyancy chambers 
are then added, the usual fittings put in place, 
and the thing is complete. Such a boat, it is 
found by experience, is far more efficient than a 
wooden one ; it offers so little friction to the 
water, that it will sail faster and pull easier than 
a boat of the old kind ; and it will never leak, 
although it may be kept out of the water for 
months at a time. 

According to the ‘Newcastle Chronicle, 7 the 
police of that place are provided with a tele- 
phonic apparatus, which by means of an affixing 
pin and small key will enable them to com- 
municate with the fire brigade through the 
medium of the street fire alarms placed in various 
parts of the city. In the case of a fire occurring 
on his beat, tjpe policeman would open the glasB 
door of the Jlre alarm, affix his telephone to the 
apparatus and would then be in direct communi- 
cation with the brigade, so as to give them the 
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exact locality of the fire, and thus save those first 
precious minutes which often decide the fate of 
a burning building. • 

Five years ago, a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the action of light upon water- 
colours ; and as a result, certain pigments were 
found to be most fugitive, and therefore not lit* 
for use by the painter. But it was found that 
all pigments preserved their tints if deprived of 
air. Acting upon this hint, Mr W. S. Simpson 
has devised a means of keeping water-colour 
drawings ‘in vacuo/ and therefore quite protected 
from both air and damp. The plan is a simple 
one, the drawing being laid face down in a tray 
having a glass bottom, and being then covered in 
at the back ; by means of a Sprengel pump the 
air is then exhausted from the little chamber 
formed by the tray, and the picture is subse- 
quently sealed up. fey means of a small instru- 
ment attached, it can be seen if any leakage 
occurs ; but if the seal remain intact, the picture 
may be regarded as absolutely safe from any 
chance of fading. 

The ‘Primula obconica/ a very beautiful and 
favourite plant, has been charged again and again 
with very mischievous effects upon the skin of ' 
those who handle it ; while others who are well 
acquainted with plants have found it to be quite , 
innocuous. It would seem, however, that certain 
persons are alfected by it A doctor, writing to 
the 4 Lancet/ describes how a lady patient of his, 
in order to test the question, lightly brushed a 
bundle of leaves of the suspected plant across her 
forearm, with the result that twelve hours after- ! 
wards an eruption appeared, accompanied by an | 
almost intolerable itching. She also found that I 
the fingers after touching the plant would com- j 
luunicute the eruption to the face. Before this j 
test, the patient in question had suffered much , 
from skin irritation, hut with the banishment of J 
the cause the malady ceased altogether. 

The plague of wasps which this exceptionally 
dry summer has brought upon us has caused 
many suggestions to he made us to the best way of 
destroying these destructive insects in their nests. 
The killing of a few stray wasps has little effect 
in diminishing their numbers, and they must 
be attacked en masse. A spoonful of powdered 
potassium cyanide dropped into the entrance of 
a nest at night-time is said to be effective iu 
destroying all the inmates ; but the risks attaching 
to the handling of such a deadly poison are far 
more serious thau any connected with wasps. 
Coal-tar mixed with paratlin to render it more 
fluid, is a good and cheap nest destroyer, and 
we have used a small quantity of strong am- 
monia with effective results. The correspondent 
of a contemporary asserts that a pledget of tow 
dipped in coal-tar and thrust into the entry to 
the nest will effectually dispose of the inmates. 
They do not store food, as bees do, and are de- 
pendent upon a daily supply ; and as they will 
not, or cannot, get through the tarry obstruction, 
they quickly die by starvation. It is certain that 
all nests discovered should be destroyed, or the 
prospects for next season will be alarming. 

Experiments have recently been made by 
Eigler with a view to determine the value 
of ammonia vapour as a disinfectant, when 
various organisms were subjected to treatment, 
including Koch’s cholera bacillus, the typhoid 


bacillus, and the bacilli associated with diphtheria 
and anthrax. These organisms were exposed in 
a room filled with ammonia vapour, while at the 
same time others were exposed to air. In every 
case the ammonia vapour Killed the organisms in 
from two to four hours. It is therefore indicated 
that ammonia vapour iB a valuable means of 
disinfection ; and its cheapness, cleanliness, and 
harmless character as regards furniture and 
clothing should further recommend it. It would 
be interesting to know whether a room charged 
with ammonia vapour to such a degree as not 
to impede a person’s breathing would have a 
beneficial effect upon a patient suffering from any 
one of the diseases which the bacilli experimented 
upon represent 

A statement was recently made to the effect 
that the eucalyptus takes six months to sprout, 
and that sixty years must elapse before it grows 
into a tree of respectable proportions. Lieutenant 
Sclater, who Inis had much experience of the tree 
in Africa, says that this is a mistake. At Blan- 
tyre there is a fine avenue of theBe trees, which 
were planted by the Church of Scotland Mission 
only sixteen years ago, and now they are sixty 
feet high and from two to three feet in diameter. 
Other trees had grown to twenty feet high in as 
many months. The two statements possibly 
refer to eucalyptus trees of different varieties. 

ON EXTINCTION. 

The passing away of ineffective tilings, the entire 
rejection by Nature of the plans of life, is the 
essence of tragedy. In the world of animals, 
that runs so curiously parallel with the world of 
men, we can see and trace only too often the 
analogies of our grimmer human experiences ; we 
can find the equivalents to the sharp + ragic force 
of Shakespeare, the majestic inevitableness of 
j Sophocles, and the sordid dreary tale, the middle- 
class misery, of Ibsen. The life that has schemed 
| and struggled and committed itself, the life that 
| has played and lost, comes at last to the pitiless 
[judgment of time, and is slowly and remorse- 
| lessly annihilated. This is the saddest chapter of 
, biological science — the tragedy of Extinction. 

| In the long galleries of the geological museum 
j are the records of judgments that have been 
passed graven upon the rocks. Here, for instance, 

| are the huge hones of the ‘ Atlantosaurus/ oue of 
the mightiest land animals that this planet has 
ever seen. A huge terrestrial reptile this, that 
crushed the forest trees as it browsed upon their 
foliage, and before which the pigmy ancestors 
of our present demons of the land must have 
lied in abject terror of its mere might of weight. 
It had the length of four elephants, and its head 
towerod thirty feet — higher, that is, than any 
giraffe — above the world it dominated. And yet 
j this giant has passed away, and left no children 
| to inherit the earth. No living thing can be 
traced hack to these monsters ; they are at an 
j end among the branchings of the tree of life. 

> Whether it was through some change of climate, 
some subtle disease, or some subtle enemy, these 
titanic reptiles dwindled in numbers, ana faded 
j at last altogether among things mundane. . Save 
; for the riddle of their scattered bones* it is as 
_ if they had never been. 
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Beside them are the pterodactyls, the first of 
vertebrated animals to spread a wing to the wind, 
and follow the hunted insects to their last refuge 
of the air. How triumphantly and gloriously 
these winged lizards, these original dragons, must 
have floated through their new empire of the 
atmosphere ! If their narrow brains could have ( 
entertained the thought, they would have con- 
gratulated themselves upon having gained a great 
and inalienable heritage for themselves and their 
children for ever. And now we cleave a rock and 
find their bones, and speculate doubtfully what 
their outer shape may have been. No descend- 
ants are left to us. The birds are no offspring 
of theirs, but lighter children of some clumsy 
c deinosaurs.’ The pterodactyls also have heard 
the judgment of extinction, and are gone alto- 
gether from the world. 

The long roll of paleontology is half filled 
with the records of extermination ; whole orders, 
families, groups, and classes have passed away 
and left no mark and no tradition upon the 
living fauna of the world. Many fossils of the 
older rocks are labelled in our museums, ‘of 
doubtful affinity.’ Nothing living has any part 
like them, and the baffled zoologist regretfully 
puts them aside. What they mean, he cannot 
tell They hint merely at shadowy dead sub- 
kingdoms, of which the form eludes him. Index 
fingers are they, pointing into unfathomable 
darkness, and saying only one thing clearly, the 
word ‘ Extinction.' 

In the living world of to-day the same forces 
are at work as in the past. One Fate still spins, 
and the gleaming scissors cut. In the last hun- 
dred vears the swift change of condition through- 
out the world, due to the invention of new means 
of transit, geographical discovery, and the conse- 
quent * swarming ’ of the whole globe by civilised 
men, has pushed many an animal to the very 
verge of destruction. It is not only the dodo 
that has gone ; for dozens of genera and hun- 
dreds of species, this century has witnessed the 
writing on the wall. 

In the fate of the bison extinction has been 
exceptionally swift and striking. In the ‘ forties ’ 
so vast were their multitudes that sometimes, 

* as far as the eye could reach,’ the plains would 
be covered by a galloping herd. Thousands of 
huuters, tribes of Indians, lived upon them. 
And now ! It is improbable that one specimen 
in an altogether wild state survives. If it were 
not for the merciful curiosity of men, the few 
hundred that still live would also have passed 
into the darkness of non-existence. Following 
the same grim path are the seals, the Greenland 
whale, many Australian and New Zealand ani- 
mals aud birds ousted by more vigorous imported 
competitors, the black rat, endless wild birds. 
The list of destruction has yet to be made in its 
completeness. But the grand bison is the statu- 
esque type and example of the doomed races. 

Can any of these fated creatures count? Does 
any suspicion of their dwindling numbers dawn 
upon them ? Do they, like the Red Indian, per- 
ceive the end to which they are coming? For 
most of them, unlike the Red Indian, there is no 
alternative of escape by interbreeding with their 
supplanters. Simply and unconditionally, there 
is written across tneir future, plainly for any 
reader, the one word ‘ Death.’ 


Surely a chill of solitude must strike to the 
heart of the lost stragglers in the rout, the last 
survivors of the defeated and vanishing species. 
The last shaggy bison, looking with dull eyes 
from some western bluff across the broad prairies, 
must feel some dim sense that those wide rolling 
seas of grass were once the home of myriads of 
his race, and are now his no longer. The sunniest 
day must shine with a cold and desert light on 
the eyes of the condemned. For them the future 
is blottecTout, and hope is vanity. 

These days are the days of man’s triumph. 
The awful solitude of such a position is almost 
beyond the imagination. The earth is warm 
with men. We think always with reference to 
men. The future is full of men to our precon- 
ceptions, whatever it may be in scientific truth. 
In the loneliest position in human possibility, 
humanity supports us. But Hood, who some- 
times rose abruptly out of the most mechanical 
punning to sublime heights, wrote a travesty, gro- 
tesquely fearful, of Campbell’s ‘The Last Man.’ 
In this he probably hit upon the most terrible 
thing that man can conceive as happening to man : 
the earth desert through a pestilence, and two men, 
and then one man, looking extinction in the face. 


SHE COMES. 

i. 

I sit beside the stream ; and all the air 
Is full of insect life. A heron dips 
And flaps away. The noon-day's welcome glare 
Brings drowsiness to every bee that sips. 


I hear Her coming ! Hear her soft-shod feet 
Along the dun dust road their owner bear. 
Anon the winding lane will hide my sweet, 
But my warm fancy pictures her still there. 


I feel Her coming 1 dancing swallows bring 
The news in flights ; and each bird will rejoice 
With gentle flutter, and prepare to sing 
Some strains to suit the music of her voice. 


I see Her coming ! Fairer than before 
She seems to me in grace, in every part. 

Will her repose some calm to me restore ? . . . 
Oh ! may my eyes not show her all my heart. 

Delink Fatn. 
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OLD SONGS AND NEW SAWS. 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. 

A volume of old sea-songs makes interesting 
reading. It is all so archaic, so old-fashioned, yet 
fresh withal. The days are so far oft* when 
sailors were crimped and their Susans waved lily 
hands while their Annas died — when Neptune 
and Freedom claimed equal parts in the ‘snug 
little island/ and the sea existed chiefly for the 
benefit of Britannia and her ships — when one 
Englishman could lick three Frenchmen, and 
the cry that Britons never shall be slaves went 
up to heaven in one of the proudest shouts the 
world has ever heard— when the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada was still a living fact in 
the hearts and minds of our brave, bluff, grog- 
drinking blue-jackets, inspiring them with con- 
fidence and honouring themselves in their pre- 
decessors— those days are all so far off now as 
to almost belong to another era and another 
race ; for that sentiment of national glory and 
honour which they embodied has become as an 
idle dream. If Dibdin were to write in the 
same spirit to-day, he would be assailed by the 
press as a brutal and unimaginative Jingo ; and 
it would be incontestably shown how far out 
he was in his calculations, and how, instead of 
success commercial, military, or naval, we Britons 
are doomed to failure all round — instead of 
victory, it is we who shall have to bite the dust, 
and submit to defeat in any European war that 
may come. 

Perhaps it is so. With our ‘ hearts of oak * 
may have gone the gallant tars who manned 
them. Under present conditions the fighting 
force of a ship is greater, but the fighting value 
of the men is less than in the olden time. It is 
not men so much as machinery— not fighters so 
much as scientific mechanicians who crowd that 
huge floating workshop. Valour is at a discount, 
but a good eye is as priceless as was once a 
stout heart ; and the stoker and engineer in 
their stifling dogholes are of infinitely more 
importance than the blue-jackets on deck — pic- 


turesque, breezy, well-disciplined, but more 
automatic than in the old boarding and in- 
dividual times. This change of function may 
have really touched the temper of the service. 
Undoubtedly it is less rough than in the old 
grog-loving days. Not even Rudyard Kipling, 
the most masculine of our modern writers, would 
put out songs such as ‘Nothing like Grog/ ‘The 
Flowing Can/ ‘The Sailor’s Sheet-anchor * — said 
sheet-anchor being ‘Grog, smiling Grog* — with 
others of like character. In a day when great 
lords forbid the sale of so much as a glass of beer 
on their estates, and force all their hotels and 
wayside inns to be teetotal, the praises of ‘ Grog * 
would not be well received, jind the ‘can of 
flip * is out of date. All other things have under- 
gone this law of change. The dainty tastes and 
philanthropic softness by which this generation is 
distinguished, have robbed the navy of its former 
discomforts ; and the danger now is, not of un- 
necessary hardship but of undue coddling, by 
which our sailors, like our soldiers, will be ren- 
dered less fit for the rough work of war than were 
their less delicately handled and more Spartan- 
bred predecessors. Be that as it may, the sea- 
songs of nigh a hundred years ago breathe a 
spirit for which one may look in vain among our 
modern utterances, and we have instead a string 
of sayings— a set of principles utterly at vari- 
ance with all we have as yet ever known or 
honoured. 

For the old war-cry embodied in our patriotism 
we have substituted a something we call cos- 
mopolitanism, which we make synonymous with 
civilisation, while patriotism or love of one’s 
country is dismissed as Jingoism, the which is as 
a word accursed. We are told that monopoly is 
base, mean, selfish— the very antipodes of that 
altruism which as Christians it is our bonnden 
duty to practise, which as civilised men is the sign 
and seal of our moral and intellectual culture. 
We are to have no monopoly, neither of country 
nor family. A very charming writer has' told 
us so, and has shown— to his own satisfaction, 
at all events — what a sadly selfish and immoral 
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thing patriotism is. No more sea-songs glorying 
in our own prowess and the defeat of our foes. 
Instead of these, pretty little piping paeans, 
lauding universal peace, which we are somehow 
to inaugurate by giving up all pretensions to 
superiority everywhere, by generously opening 
the gates whereby our enemies may come to 
afternoon tea in our citadel, and our rivers may 
be made available for their ships of war to 
fraternise with our house-boats. It is a lovely 
picture. A doubt may arise in the minds of 
the sceptical whether it be possible or no. But 
then the sceptical, like the Cassandras, are nuis- 
ances. When they fall into the midst of the 
believers, the chances are they will be put out 
like non-paying tenants, deficient as they are in 
their tithe of faith in a new human nature and a 
new cosmopolitan policy. 

One of the modern phrases which covers a great 
deal of ground is that well-worked * fin-de-siecle/ 
Now nothing is so arbitrary as well as conditional 
as time. Beginning with the rotation of the 
earth, which of itself is not absolutely unchange- 
able, man goes on to the self-made and arbitrary 
numeration of hundreds and thousands of years. 
Our day and night, seasons and the years can 
bo accounted for, and their influence on nature, 
and on man with the rest of nature, is a physical 
fact But when we come to the end of one con- 
ventional batch of years, how in the name of 
fortune should there be any valid change in the 
condition of things human and historic? Why 
should the end of the century excuse— still less 
explain — the sudden outbursts of feminine eccen- 
tricity and of unpatriotic impulse, for both of 
which their apologists think they have said all 
that need be said when they murmur ‘ fin-dc- 
sifccle ? * What has this * fin-de-siecle 9 to do with 
the queer state of mind which makes certain men 
laugh to scorn the idea of fighting for their 
country should it be invaded ? * Invaders should 
just once bite of the dust, and not a bit more 
of the island, 1 sounds to them sheer nonsense. 
What does it matter under whose regime we 
live? ‘Give me forty pounds a year, and let 
me live in the sun in Italy, and I would not 
care who governed in England/ said one of our 
modern patriots. ‘ I should prefer Frenchmen to 
my own countrymen/ said another of the same 
school. ‘ The*French are artists, and we are not.’ 
•It would be a good thing/ said a third, ‘if we 
were conquered and ruled by a foreign powor ; it 
would make a better amalgam/ That was his 
translation of the modern idea of a universal 
brotherhood. But these same impartial cosmo- 
politans all demand that Britain should give up 
India, Burma, Egypt, come out of Mashonaland, 
cease to share in .the partition of Africa, and 
should bring the Empire down to the nice manage- 
able little dimensions of Holland or Belgium, with 
Scotland for 6ur summer quarters and England 
for our winter, and the Continent to remain as 
now, the waste vat wherein to pour our super- 
i fluous margin. 


4 The union of hearts 9 is another phrase which 
has travelled beyond its original application. It 
is a phrase full of beautiful suggestions, far more 
beautiful than those rough old injunctions to 
‘stand to their guns* and ‘conquer again and 
again/ which the sea -songs of a former time 
insisted on. This union is always to be accom- 
plished by the strong giving the weak the power 
of damaging and annoying. Set that weaker 
creature on horseback and then make sure that 
he will meekly trot at the heels of a pedestrian 
leader. Put the whip into his hands and the 
raw places well within sight and touch, and then 
make just as sure that he will not flick the lash 
when his own good is to be got out of that other’s 
pain. This may be sublime philosophy, but 
somehow it does not quite smack of an unregene- 
rate human nature ; and the experiment would 
be hazardous, all things considered. ‘Put your 
trust in Gorl, my boys, and keep your powder 
dry/ has a better ring and seems more likely to 
scan right. 

Again, no modern word has done so much 
harm as that tip-tilted sneer of ‘gush/ It bans 
all honest enthusiasm and casts the cold shadow 
of contempt on the rose-coloured energies of 
praise. It reduces the expression of patriotism 
to bunkum, and that of personal affection to the 
silliness of sentimentality. Over whatever it passes 
it leaves the traces of blight, and the mildew of 
its poison mars the fairest thought and the 
sweetest emotion. But those old sea-songs are full 
of what the modem ‘ fin-de-siecle 9 school would 
call ‘gush/ They are all the lovelier on that 
account, ami have all the firmer hold on the 
natural and sincere. When they aver that no 
spot on the globe is so perfect, so beautiful, 
or so happy as England, we may smile ; but 
we think that ‘better form* than the lavish 
abuse of our own country which it is the 
fashion of the day to pour out. When they cele- 
brate our victories and talk of our flag as a sacred 
emblem which a man would rather die than 
desert, that comes home to our heart more than 
the cynical sneer of the most un-English of 
Englishmen when he affirms that he does not 
even know our flag — would not be able to tell 
it from the German, the French, the Italian, and 
would not care a button for it if he did. Black- 
eyed Susan is somehow a more sympathetic figure 
than the future Mrs ’Awkins. ‘My old Dutch* 
will never put the extinguisher on ‘John Ander- 
son my Jo ;’ nor does the hero of ‘You can’t ’elp 
likin’ ’ini’ come within hailing distance of ‘Tom 
Bowling/ Say what we will, there is a spirit in 
these old songs which preserves them alive, for all 
the old-fashioned garb in which they are clothed. 
And between jolly tars and costers we should 
imagine that even the music-hall masher would 
not hesitate as to which make the most pictur- 
esque figures, and which lend themselves most 
easily to song. The coster’s dialect and the sea- 
man’s quaint expletives settle the philological 
point between them — but not in favour of the 
h - less ’Enery. 

What a difference, too, there is between the 
cheery optimism of those old sea-songs and the 
pessimism so fashionable at this present time ! 
Nowadays, every one talks bewailingly of his 
luck, and falls foul of the times or Fate, should 
he but get his finger pinched by his own careless- 
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ness, or catch an influenza cold after sitting in a 
draught But the ideal tars whom Dibdin im- 
mortalised found time to praise God, and could be* 
cheery and merry with half their members shot 
away, and even snuff and a quid rendered impos- 
sible. There were no lugubrious prophecies then 
of the time when the black and yellow races shall 1 
be stronger than the white — when all the posses- 
sions now held by Britain will have to be given 
up because taken from her — when the life of 
man shall be nothing but a dull gray monoto- 
nous interlude between two blanks — when even 
family affection and natural instincts shall have 
died out like patriotism and nationality. Man 
was not proved then to be steadily degrading — 
we English shown by that sapient German to 
be the head and front of the decadence. We 
held our own, resisted interference, took with a 
high hand what we wanted, and defied ‘Devil 
or Don* to do his worst. The former we flouted 
by the grace of God still believed to bo working 
in us and for us ; the latter we mentally mauled 
on the grand old plea of our general superiority 
to the whole family of Mounseors— otherwise, the 
Latin races. And the sentiment justified itself, 
as it was justified by fact. The bewailers over 
life’s iniquities, and the propliesiers of evil 
days to come, as well as the assertors of our 
national decadence, do not seem to remember 
that they help to bring about the things they 
assert will come. Things cannot ‘be in the air* 
unless they arc put there by the voices of the 
crowd ; and when an evil prophecy has been 
shouted out loud enough and often enough, it 
will surely come to pass. Prophesy a man’s death 
but long enough and your prophecy will be ful- 
filled. And what is true of individual deaths, 
is true of national decadence and national dis- 
aster — to which these Jeremiahs themselves con- 
tribute. 


POMON A.* 

By the Author of * Laddie, ’ ‘Tip Cat,’ ‘LA,’ &C. 

CHAPTER XI. 

What iB love ? ’Tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What ’s to come is still unsure. 

Shakespeare. 

It can easily be imagined wliat a bewildering 
effect the appearance of Maurice Moore produced 
on Dr Merridew, all the more so as he was 
conscious of having heard the name ; but, having 
always connected it in his mind with a one-eyed 
fisherman catching lobsters, it required a thorough 
readjustment of all his previous ideas, to realise 
that Maurice Moore had all along been this tall, 
handsome, young fellow of distinguished appear- 
ance. 

And Sage’s radiant face was a revelation too ; 
it was this that first attracted his attention when 
she came into his studio. It was something more 
than a restoration of the peaceful, placid, little 
girl that he knew before she went to Scar ; it was 
a new little daughter, perfectly happy, standing 
in the full sunshine of content. 
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He could not take his eyes off her for a minute, 
and so he did not notice her companion till 
Sage’s voice, with a new ripple of music in it, 
said : ‘ Father, this is Mr Maurice Moore ;* and he 
turned round to find that Maurice Moore was 
not, as he had understood, a one-eyed fisherman. 
It took him all tea-time and the consumption of 
a good many muffins to get used to the idea ; and 
he kept stealing furtive little glances at Sage, to 
assure himself that this little daughter of his 
— a dear little gill, no doubt, and, for the matter 
of that, a good deal better than most people’s 
daughters, but still only tittle, every-day Sage, 
whom he laughed at and teased, whose ear he 
pulled, and whose opinions he pooh-poohed — had 
it in her to secure the friendship of such a man as 
Owen Ludlow ; and, apparently, the love of such 
a young Apollo as this Mr Maurice Moore. He 
always felt that apologetic feeling about his 
children that Touchstone had for Audrey, ‘An 
ill-favoured thing, but mine own* — a feeling quite 
compatible with the greatest love and admiration. 
It is quite comical, sometimes, to sec the difficulty 
parents have in recognising that their offspring are 
full-grown men and women, standing on tlieir own 
merits before the eyes of the world ; they are 
still ‘my son’ and ‘my daughter,’ and, as such, 
to be modestly depreciated, as one would one’s 
features or the colour of one’s hair, though he 
may be a hero of world- wide renown, and she a 
beauty reigning over the hearts of men. 

‘ Come and have a pipe in the next room,’ the 
painter said to Dr Merridew, when tea was over 
and the children were arranging 4 ablaux vivants 
with the vast assistance of Mr Collins’s beautiful 
Oriental costumes, which Warren, the old butler, 
put at their disposal ; and Sage and Maurice were 
examining a portfolio of sketches with long, long 
pauses between each, and low-toned criticisms, 
with heads bent close together over those artistic 
treasures. ‘ Come and have a pipe. I think you 
have a right to demand some explanation of this’ 
- with a meaning glance to where Sage and 
Maurice sat in blissful unconsciousness of the 
world outside Eden. 

‘I think I have,’ the doctor replied rather 
dryly. 

‘ It was not of malice prepense? the painter went 
on. ‘ I had no more notion last night of Maurice 
being here to-day than the man .n the moon. 
But when I got back from your place, I found 
him established here. You know he was at Scar 
last September ; and I warned him off then, for 
I saw lie was getting too fond of jrour little girl, 
and I knew it was out of the question.’ 

‘Out of the question?’ interrogatively from 
the doctor. 

‘ Well, you see he is a poor man.’ 

Dr Merridew’s eyes, that had been fixed On his 
own shabby coat-sieeve and his cuff, somewhat 
fringed at the edge, raised themselves reflectively 
to the well-dressed, nicely-turned-out figure he 
could see through the half-open door by Sage’#: 
side ; and Mr Ludlow replied to that glance^ 
though the feeling it expressed was not put into 
words: ‘You understand as well as I do that 
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riches and poverty are merely comparative terms ; 
and a man is rich or poor exactly in the same 
proportion as his expenses correspond with his 
income. A man witn expensive tastes is poor, 
whatever his income may be ; and Maurice Moore 
has such tastes.’ 

' ‘And how has the situation altered since last 
September V 

The painter stammered, and got rather red. 
Just then, he felt that he did not much like Dr 
Merridew ; there was a certain blunt directness 
about him that was tiresome, and bordered on the 
brutal. 

* Well, it appears that the lad was rather harder 
hit than I supposed ; and he can’t get Sage out of 
his head. I ’ve a liking for the boy ; there ’s a 
lot of good stuff in him ; and when he came in 
last night and said, “ 1 can’t get on without her ; 
and I ’ve made up my mind, if she ’ll have 
me, to chuck this diplomatic business, and settle 
down to some quieter way of earning my bread 
and butter, which won’t make it necessary to 
spend two guineas while I ’m earning one.’” 

•And how about the expensive tastes which 
made it out of the question in September?’ 

‘Come, Dr Merridew, we’re both of us getting 
old fellows now ; but from what Sage tells me, 
there was a time when you were not more 
worldly-wise than I was, when, with no prospects 
worth speaking of, I married a penniless girl 
because I loved her.’ 

The doctor grunted moodily: ‘I don’t (juite 
see, Mr Ludlow, because one man or even two 
have done a foolish tiling, that it is any reason 
for another doing it.’ 

‘Do you know — did Sage tell you?’ the 
painter said, ignoring the doctor’s last very sen- 
sible remark -J' how curiously alike our experi- 
ence of life has been in some ways?’ And then 
lie told the doctor, as lie had told Sage, of his 
marriage and his loss, and of the baby girl, who 
would have been the very same age as Sage 

if And the doctor stretched out his hand 

and wrung Ludlow’s with hearty sympathy and 
tears in his shrewd, sensible eyes. 

There was no reason why this curious simi- 
larity in their past histories should have made 
any difference about Sage and Maurice ; but men 
are so very illogical when tlieir affections are 
concerned, that Ludlow felt as if he had brought 
the most conclusive arguments to bear on the 
subject ; and Dr Merridew felt more than lmlf- 
convinced by them, though he still tried to keep 
up an appea&nnce of disapproval. 

‘ Well, you^ nust hear what the lad lias to say 
about it himself to-morrow. He has all sorts of 
notions of what he can do ; and I have always 
felt that he was worth something better than the 
idle society life which does not seem likely to 
lead to anything better. I don’t know what his 
people will say to his change of programme ; they 
are smart sort of people.’ 

The doctor’s face clouded. * I won’t have that,’ 
he said. ‘I won’t have my girl marry into a 
family that looks down on her, and thinks she ’s 
not a match, for their son. 1 don’t mind their 
being poor, but* — And then lie gave a little 
laugh,. ‘I’m a nice person, though, to talk in 
this way, when my wife’s family wouldn’t look at 
, n>e, and 1 married her in spite of it I don’t 
. know if Sage told you that part of the story that 


my wife had to choose between me and her 
.family— between poverty and wealth— between 
Dalston and Park Lane ; and she chose me with ] 
all my drawbacks, and never regretted it. Bfit I 
won’t say that it didn’t give me a bad half-liour 
f now and then, when I thought of all slie had 
given up ; and all the more, perhaps, because she 
never seemed to feel it a bit. And sometimes 
now I get a pang on Sage’s account, when I think 
of the difference it might have made in her life if 
her mother’s people would have looked her up a 
bit. — By Jove, now ! I daresay Moore’s fine folk 
would think the better of her if they knew that 
her grandfather was a baronet, and her first- 
cousin one of the richest heiresses in England. — 
But no ; thank you. I won’t be indebted to them 
even as far as that ; so we ’ll keep it to ourselves, 
if you please.’ 

And then the children came in to fetch them 
to see the tableaux, and any further revelations 
about Sage’s aristocratic relations were put an 
end to. 

That was the very j oiliest Christmas-day there 
ever had been, the boys declared, only the 
evening passed much too quickly. The tableaux 
were awful fun, especially when father and Mr 
Ludlow came and arranged them, and took part 
in them too ; and some of them were capital. 
They must have been good, for Sage and Mr 
Moore were never tired of looking at them. And 
then came a splendid snapdragon, and they all 
burned their fingers in fishing out highly spirit- 
uous plums ; and then there were games. Mr 
Ludlow seemed to have a never-ending variety to 
suggest ; and in one of these games, in which 
it was necessary for two of the company to go 
outside the room while the others were making 
mysterious arrangements within, these two hap- 
pened to be Dr Merridew and Kitty. 

‘Why did you never tell me about Maurice 
Moore, Kit, you base deceiver?’ 

‘I’ve told you heaps and heaps about him; 
but you never would pay any attention. Isn’t 
he awfully handsome and nice ?* 

‘Then why did you lead me to suppose lie 
had only one eye ? ’ 

‘ Come in ! We *re quite ready.’ 

This summons saved Dr Merridew from con- 
dign punishment at the hands of his youngest 
daughter. 

Supper, though the boys emphatically described 
it as ‘ripping,’ came all too soon, and though it 
was prolonged by crackers to an almost indefinite 
extent, it came to an end at last ; and then Dr 
Merridew declared they must go home imme- 
diately, if not sooner ; and the girls went to 
put on their hats, with much open reluctance 
on Kitty’s part, and perhaps even greater reluc- 
tance concealed on tlie part of Sage. 

As Dr Merridew and the boys were putting on 
their greatcoats in tlie ball, the doctor found 
Maurice Moore by his side. The doctor felt os 
shy as a girl at this interview with a son-in-law 
presumptive, and he had not spoken two words 
to him all the evening ; and now lie did his very 
best to avoid it by sudden officioiisness in the 
matter of helping "Nigel on with his coat; but 
that impracticable youngster wriggled out of the 
paternal clutches to pull a final cracker that had 
just turned up on the supper table intact, and 
left his father to his fate. 
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It is a great mistake in interviews of this 
description to ascribe all the painful feelings to 
the young suitor. The stern parent, who i£ 
supposed to inspire such awe and trepidation, 
generally endures quite as much himself, and 
is as heartily glad when it is over os the most 
bashful und palpitating youth. • 

* Dr Merriaew, what time shall I be most likely 
to find you disengaged to-morrow ? I hope to 
do myself the pleasure of calling.’ 

A very ungracious grumble, about being very 
busy, and its being impossible for a doctor to 
say when he would be disengaged, rose to Dr 
Merridew’s lips ; but he contrived to swallow it, 
and to return a decently civil answer that lie 
would probably be at home about three, and 
would be pleased to see Mr Moore, if he was 
kind enough to call. ‘ Confound the fellow!’ 
he added internally — ‘a stuck-up Jack-a-dandy. 
I can’t think wliat Sage can see to like in him ; 
and if she says anything to me about him, I’ll 
just tell her so.’ 

These were his sentiments going down the steps 
from the house into the street ; and then Sage 
slipped her hand under his arm, while the others 
ran on in front, and he pressed the little hand 
tenderly against his side and said : ‘ Why didn’t 
you tell me about it, little Sage?’ 

And she answered : ‘ I ’ve wanted to ever so 
often ; only, you know he went away without 
saying good-bye ; and I did not know he cared ; 
and I thought I should never see him any more. 
— Father, do you like him?’ 

‘Well, my deal* Oh yes — of course, very 

much. You see, I’ve hardly had any oppor- 
tunity ’ 

‘Oh, father!’ — reproachfully — ‘and he likes 
jou so very much.* 

‘ He likes you very much, Sage.’ 

‘Do you think he does? I)o you think he 
really can ? It seems so impossible.’ 

‘I can’t say I see it in that light myself.’ An 
ecstatic little squeeze of his arm. ‘Are you 
happy, little Sage ?* 

‘ Happy ? Father, 1 ’in awfully lmppy — not just 
in the boys* slang; but really there’s something 
quite awful in being so happy. It almost frightens 
one.’ 

‘ Cod bless you, little Sage.* And there being 
no one in sight along the street, he kissed her. 


JOHOEE TEA. 

‘Where is Johore?’ we can imagine many people 
asking, who may have come across mention of 
the Sultan during liis recent visit to Europe and 
America. Little os he may be known to Mr 
Morley’s ‘plain man,* the Sultan of Johore is 
recognised in official circles as one of the most 
enlightened and progressive of Oriental poten- 
tates, and as actively engaged in developing the 
resources of his little kingdom in quite a remark- 
able manner. 

Johore is on those Straits of Malacca of which 
the late Lord Beuconsfield once uttered a myste- 
rious foreboding on a memorable occasion ; und 
it is now the only independent kingdom in the 
Malay Peninsula. In area it covers about fifteen 
thousand sauare miles, and its population is 
probably about two hundred thousand ; and, 
roughly speaking, its borders are within about 


fourteen miles of the British colony of Singapore, 
one of the Straits Settlements. It is bounded 
on one side by the other British settlement of 
Malacca, and on three sides by the sea. Yet 
small as it is, Johore is reputedly one of the 
richest native States in Asia, a fact in no way 
due to the circumstance that within its borders 
is a mountain supposed by some to be the Mount 
Ophir of the Bible, but which in modern time» 
has not yielded much of either gold or tin, 
although both have been found at its base. 
Johore is particularly rich in its deposits of tin 
and of iron, and in its virgin forests of valuable 
tropical trees. 

Since the Sultan Abu Bakar came to the 
throne, he has displayed great energy in experi- 
menting on the productivity of the soil. What 
may be called the native products are tapioca, 
cocoa, sago, gambier, and various spices and 
gums, the gambier industry being chiefly in the 
hands of the Chinese, who now outnumber the 
aboriginal Malays. To encourage the industry, 
the Sultan has allowed the Chinese gambier-culti- 
vators to have land rent free and untaxed so long 
as they cultivate it properly ; and charges only 
a small export tax on the gambier and other pro- 
ducts of their holdings. This is why the Chinese 
have settled in such numbers and have prospered 
so remarkably. 

Not content with the native products, however, 
the Sultan has introduced the cultivation of tea, 
coffee, and pepper, with such success that they 
now form the chief products of the kingdom, and 
exceed in value the indigenous products. It is 
to the new Tea industry that we propose to 
devote a few words, because Johore tea is now 
being declared by experts to be superior in 
bouquet and flavour to the best qualities of 
Assam, and even Ceylon tea. 

It is only within the last twelve years that 
tea-planting has commenced, the original plants 
having been hybrid Assam -find China plants 
imported from India. At first it was extremely, 
difficult to get suitable labour, and labour is an 
important item in a tea-garden, for the whole 
ground has to be dug over three times a year ; s 
and the bushes need constant tending. But 
coolies are now plentiful, and work cheerfully 
and well for about the equivalent of sixpence a 
day. The skilled labour is performed by Chinese, 
who, of course, are paid better. 

The tea-plant needs a moist heat, and this the 
climate of Johore affords so abundantly that the 
plants flush, or throw out fresh shoots, all the . 
year round. It is these young l ^aves that are 
lucked to make the tea of Commerce. The 
ushes are planted in rows about five feet apart, 
with a space of about five feet between each 
bush. Each bush flushes about three times a . 
month ; and once a year it flowers, and is then 
pruned. 

The work on the Johore gardens begins at 
daybreak, when at the sound of a horn, men, I 
women, and children turn out of their homes ’J 
to pluck the young leaves. The plucking is: 
suspended at eleven o’clock, when a horn sum- \ 
mons the pickers to the ‘ go-down,’ to have their i 
morning’s work weighed. Payment is by results f 
— so much per pound of leaf plucked— and eaick; > 
picker receives a ticket for the weight of hisN 
basket, less the weight of the basket itself. Then 
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at one o’clock tlie horn sounds again ; and pluck- 
ing iB resumed until five p.m., when cornea 
another summons to the go-down, and another 
weighing with a fresh issue of tickets. 

An industrious picker can, when the flush is 
good, pluck as much as sixty pounds’ weight of 
green leaf in a day, and the best baskets are 
usually made by the women and children. 

In the factory the green leaf is handed over 
to experienced Chinese operators, who first 
sprinkle the leaves over bamboo trays placed on 
elevated stands. This is to allow the leaf to 
wither, and during this process it is to be handled 
as little as possible. The process of withering is 
much affected by the condition of the weather, 
and it needs long experience to determine when 
it is sufficiently complete. The test is touch and 
colour rather than time, and this is where 
experience is valuable, for an inexpert tea-maker 
may spoil much good leaf by premature or over- 
frequent handling. 

When the leaves are sufficiently withered, they 
are placed in a box which holds about fifty 
pounds, to be rolled either with a hand-roller, or 
in large factories with a roller worked by steam. 
The box is given a sort of sliding motion, so that 
the leaf besides being pressed, gets twisted and 
rolled without losing its juice. 

The rolling process occupies an hour ; and the 
next stage is fermentation. The mass of rolled 
leaf is taken out of the box and placed in heaps 
upon a bench, where it is turned over and over 
again by hand, until it gradually loses its original 
green colour and becomes copper in hue. This 
also occupies about an hour ; and then the 
coppery, fermented rolls are spread on trays of 
wire-gauze, and placed in a large drying chest 
— called a ‘sirqcco* — filled with air heated up 
to two hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Each sirocco will hold four trays, and these are 
placed at different levels. The first batch of leaf 
is placed on the top tray, and after a few minutes, 
is withdrawn, turned over by hand for a while, 
and then placed on the second tray, while the first 
tray is filled with a new lot. The operation is 
repeated until each lot has had four treatments, 
and is thus ‘ made.’ 

Of course this method is only adapted to the 
comparatively small gardens of Johore, and would 
be laughed to scorn in the great tea-fuctories of 
India. 

After the tea is * made,’ it has to be sorted, and 
here again experience is everything. The crisp 
leaves are turned into cylinders made of wire 
mesh of diftei^nt degrees of fineness. As the 
cylinders revolve, the tea in the top one works 
through the meshes, according to size, into the 
lower cylinder, and so gradually out of that. The 
meshes determine the grades, which are known as 
broken orange -pekoe, orange- pekoe, broken-pekoe, 
pekoe, 1 pekoe-souchong, and souchong, the order 
of merit beipg in the order named. Rather more 
than one-half, probably about sixty per cent, of a 
making, will be souchongs. 

Now comes the last stage, the weighing and pack- 
ing. If properly made, one pound of ‘ made ’ tea 
ought to be yielded by four and a quarter pounds 
of green leaf, and this is the basis upon which the 
coolies are paid. After the weighing test, the tea 
has to he carefully tasted, to detect any signs of 
burning, baa rolling, or imperfect fermentation. 


When it passes this ordeal, it is filled into wooden 
boxes of fifty pounds each, lined with lead, and 
soldered down ; but before this is done, the tea 
is passed rapidly through the sirocco again, in 
order to expel any superfluous moisture. 

As quickly as the chests are closed they are 
•branded with the mark of the garden, the de- 
scription of tea, the number, and the weight. In 
due time they are sent to Singapore for shipment 
in ‘ breaks,’ which is the equivalent of the 
Chinese ‘chops* — parcels of given quality and 
brand. 

Such is tea-making in Johore as at present con- 
ducted. The quality of the tea, as we have said, 
is being recognised as highly superior, especially 
for mixing with China teas. The Johore tea is 
remarkable for its strength, and is thus better 
for blending with more delicate teas than for 
drinking alone : yet, when freshly and carefully 
infused, it is delicious. 

The Sultan is doing everything to encourage 
this new industry in his dominion, and it 
promises to become a very important one, for the 
soil and climate seem eminently adapted to the 
cultivation of the tea-plant. By-anu-by Johore 
will make more out of its tea than out of its tin, 
hitherto the chief source of wealth. 

It was from a Sultan of Johore that we, some 
seventy years ago, received the island of Singa- 
pore ; and the present Sultan is well versed in 
English literature and has more than once visited 
Europe. lie wears the Grand Cross of St Michael 
and St George, the Star of India, and several 
German and Chinese Orders, lie has the reputa- 
tion of being humane, enlightened, and refined, 
as well as progressive. His capital city, Johore 
Bharu, across the Straits of Malacca from Singa- 
pore, contains some twenty -five thousand inhabit- 
ants. He has a palace in Singapore, besides 
a couple of palaces in his own territory. He is 
a great lover of horses, is generous and hospit- 
able, has a magnificent service of gold-plate, and 
is the proud possessor of diamonds valued at two 
millions sterling. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 

By J. Mac lakes Cohban, Author of Master o/llis Fate; 

A Soldier and a Gentleman; Ac. 

CHAPTER XLI.— THE BURDEN ROLLS AWAY. 

That evening Isabel lmd accorded Alan Ainsworth 
an interview, with the resolution to sec him no 
more again for a long time ; they were in on 
impasse, she urged ; nothing could be done at 
present ; George was in a condition in which it 
would be mean and cruel to trouble him ; there- 
fore, she pleaded that Alan should seek no more 
to see her until the situation was much more 
propitious. 

‘ But, you see, dear heart,’ said Alan, ‘ that our 
difficulty must remain locked so long as we keep 
back the key of it’ 

< I know, Alan, I know !’ said she. 'But, when 
I saw George looking so broken down with his 
journey, and so ashamed of his mistakes, how 
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could I say what I hod meant to say ? To beat ‘ I will.’ • 

down an already bruised spirit ! — to add a crueller At that moment the maid-servant announced 

stroke, perhaps, than any he had yet endured !— ‘Mr Suffield,’ and turning their heads, they saw 
no, I could not do that ! And then to have it George standing in the doorway. They held each 
thought that I had said what 1 had said because other’s hand. . Isabel’s impulse was to snatch her 
he is a ruined man ! ’ # hand away; but Alan held it, and still held.it 

‘No one who knows you, Isabel,’ said lie, tight as they rose together to receive George, 
‘would ever think that! The fear of that may The meaning of the situation was so unmistak-. 
be dismissed. No doubt, it will be painful to able, that none of the three said a word for an 
Suffield to hear what must be said. But alter all, instant. At length George spoke. ‘May I ask 

my own dear, it must be said — must it not ? — and you, Mr Ainsworth, to leave my cousin and me 

everyday’s delay makes the saying only harder, alone a little while?’ 

And there are critical operations which it is ‘I should like to have a word with you before 
kinder to perform at once, however ill able a man you go, Mr Suffield,’ said Ainsworth. ‘I shall be 
may seem to bear them.’ in the dining-room.* 

‘I suppose there are,’ said she. ‘I know it is ‘May 1 sit down, Bell?* said George, when 

said there are. — But it seems to me, Alan, that Ainsworth had gone. 

you have not much pity for George.’ ‘Sit, George! sit!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, why 

‘ Don’t say that, Isabel. If he loves you at all have you come out, weak and ill as you are V 
as I do, I know how terribly he will feel when he ‘My father told me,’ said lie, ‘something under 
is told he mast give you up. It will be like the i which 1 couldn’t rest : I had to get up and come 
very prospect — tlie pang ! — of death ! The world j to you, Bell ! He suspects I have made another 

will seem to end ! — the whole universe to rush mistake ! — that I have got you to promise to be 

to chaos !* my wife, without getting your proper love ! Is 

‘ Do you love me so much, then?’ that true, Bell? Answer me, dear !* 

‘ I love you,’ said he, ‘ as I love my life.’ ‘ I have done you a great wrong,* said she. ‘ I 

‘But,’ said she, with a spark of her old spirit, have committed a blunder — a shameful blunder — 

‘ does not a true lover say to his mistress that he for which I ought to be punished. I am ashamed 
loves her better than life V of myself, George, and — I have to ask your 

‘That, my sweetheart,’ said he, ‘is the nonsense, forgiveness !* 
the hyperbole, of love. 1 wish you to live, and He looked on her with uncontrollable longing 
myself to live also, that we may live together ; and pain ; but he said nothing, 
therefore, I love you as my life.’ ‘ 1 have led you to believe,* she continued, 

‘Yes,’ said she. ‘Give me your hand, that I ‘that I loved you enough to marry you ! — 1 love 

may feel strong. Poor George ! — I am a foolish, you, George ; but not enough ! — not in that way ! 

weak woman ! I never thought I was ! — Did — not as you ought to be loved by a wife ! — But 

you ever think I was ?’ if you wish me to keep my pron ise, I will 

‘You are not, my love!’ said he. ‘This is a keep it!’ 
very difficult and trying time for you ! — it would He still had his eyes fixed on her : but he said 
be for the strongest >voman ! It is your strength nothing. She slipped to her knees by him and 
— your true strength — that makes you feel and hid her face on his knee, while she took his 
behave as if you were weak ! — the strength of hand. He drew his hand quickly away — it was 
your affections, the strength of your pity for the only sign he gave of resentment — and they 
George, and the strength of your regard for your remained thus silent for some moments, 
uncle and aunt ! — Another woman without your ' ‘It is Ainsworth?’ said he, at length, 
strength of tenderness would disregard or sweep ‘Yes,’ she answered. 

away these feelings, and, in her absolutely selfish There was another pause ; and fyen he put his 
weakness, appear strong.’ hand in Isabel’s ; she kissed it. , 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘ 1 think you are right ! — I hope ‘ You forgive me, then?’ said she, raising her 
you are ! — Tell me, love, I am not weak, and then eyes tb meet his. 

I shall be strong !’ ‘Forgive you, Bell?’ said he quietly, though 

‘Let me help you in this,’ said he. ‘Let me there was a fevered light in his eye. ‘We won’t 
go to George and ask him to release you. It is use that word. I am sure you meant me only 
only right that I should do that, since it is I kindness!’ 
who have put you in the wrong with him ! — with ‘ I did, George ! — I did !’ 

my obstinate folly in trying to make a position * It has been all a mistake, I can see,’ he con- 
before I spoke to you !* tinued. ‘It is a good thing that this has hap- 

‘ It seems to me very mean,’ said she, ‘ to put pened now. If it had happened a month ago, I 
you as a kind of butfer between him and myself, don’t know how I would have taken it ! I take 
I don’t think I can do that, Alan. At any rate it notf quietly, you see,’ he said with a wry smile, 
let me go to my aunt first and tell her all. ‘Oh, don’t, George!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
Don’t you think that will be best V talk so bitterly !’ 

‘I think that will be a good thing to do,’ he ‘It is bitter to lose you, Bell,* said he— -‘but* 
answered. no ; I won’t complain ! I had no business to 

‘ She may be harder than my uncle would have think of marrying !— 1 was no more than a con- 
been,’ said Isabel ; ‘ but she is a woman, and she ceited boy fresh from school ! — I have discovered 
may better understand — especially since she was I am only a boy ! — not fit to be trusted with 
not at all anxious, a year ago, that I should marry anything ! — And when I am well, I am going to 
George. I will go to her to-morrow, then.’ make a hew start ! — as you will, Bell l* 

‘And you will tell her all that must be told ‘And you will let me be good to you, my poor 
— won’t you ?* George !’ said Isabel 
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‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t pity me, Bell!* lie Her aunt looked at her angrily; but Isabel 
exclaimed. ‘ I can’t stand it !— Give me one kiss, , endured the look, and it fell 
Bell!* She kissed him: now that she felt the ‘You are a wicked girl to think sol— much 
close bond that had bound them was dissolved, more, to say so !’ said her aunt, 
she could do that without reluctance. ‘ It is 4 And why, aunt,’ said Isabel, 4 is it wicked to 
over !* said he. — ‘But, Bell, you mustn’t ask me to speak the truth ? It is not always kind or right 
see him yet awhile ! — Tell him I understand what *to speak the truth, but you have driven me now 

he would say !— I don’t blame him !— but I can’t to sneak it !* 

see him !’ ‘Driven you? Because I have said you were 

And so in haste he took his hat and went to blame for engaging yourself to my son when 
away. Isabel turned to find Ainsworth in the you cared for another man ? Because I feel for 
dining-room. my son when you have bruised him when he’s 

4 It is over, Alan,’ said she, when she had already crushed V 
.delivered George’s message. ‘And I feel mean ‘No, aunt 1 It is not that! — it is not that! — 
and ashamed. Please leave me, dear. I cannot It is none of these things ! You know it is not ! 

bear to talk now !’ It is that you are hard and unsympathetic ! You 

And he also went away, and left Isabel alone. are a woman, and a mother ; you feel for your 
Next day she went again to Rutland Gate, son, but you feel nothing for me ! — you do not 
desperately resolved to have her way with her care what may become of me ! — And do I not 
uncle in the matter of the money. lie was out feel for George ? The pain of the pain I must 
— gone to see the Padiham agent about the sur- give him has been upon me for days and days ! — 
render of the house — but her aunt was in her But you do not understand ! You do not care 
room, and sent word that she wished to see her. to understand ! — You are not interested in me ! 
Isabel found her emptying boxes and wardrobes You never were! You never loved me, aunt! 
preparatory to the migration to Lancashire. She Never !’ 

blamed Isabel for having almost frightened the ‘ You were always a rebellious child, Bell ! — 
life out of her, when she had found her son had And now you wag an ungrateful and wicked 
gone out the previous night ; and was in a tongue!’ 

generally resentful mood. But Isabel was now stricken with distress. 

4 It is strange, Bell,’ said she, ‘ that you should Her strained feelings had given way and pro- 
not have known your own mind when you gave duccd these jangling plaints, and she trembled 
George your promise !’ with the excitement of them. 

‘It was mv own heart I did not know, aunt.’ ‘Forgive me, aunt !* said she. ‘It is indeed 
‘Mind or heart, it comes to the same thing.’ wicked and ungrateful to talk to you like that ! 
‘I deceived myself. I thought I could marry — I don’t know what has come to me! — But, oh, 
George without the complete love you should you do nut know what I have endured for days ! 
have for the man you will spend your life with.’ — Forgive me, dear !’ 

4 Fiddle-de-deo ! ’ said her aunt impatiently. She impulsively embraced her aunt, who 
4 What should a girl know of the complete love leaned her head on her shoulder and wept, 
you talk about?’ ‘Oh, wicked, wicked creature that I am !’ cried 

‘The nature God has given you,’ replied Isabel, Isabel. — ‘But why, dear, why were you so hard 
‘will tell you that, if you are not too foolish to with me? Why would you not understand how 
understand it.’ it had come about V 

‘ No, it won’t, Bell,’ said her aunt — ‘ however And these two women embraced and kissed 
hard you listen. Only being in love can teach each other, and understood each other better in 
you that — if not with one man, then with another, that hour than they had all their lives before. 

And you have known Alan Ainsworth long *1 must see Uncle George,’ said Isabel, when 
enough, and Burcly you have known him well the emotions of both had been assuaged some- 
enough, to have understood all about the necessity what. 4 1 wonder if he is come in V 
of your complete love before you gave your Her aunt made inauiry ; found he had re- 
promise to George ?’ turned, and told Isabel he was waiting for her 

‘I did understand,* said she humbly. ‘But I in the library, 
thought he did not care for me. He was only ‘Well, my lass,’ said he, when she had entered 
holding back J>ecaiise of my wretched money, and the library and he had closed the door, 
because he waited to make a position of his own Her self-control gave way utterly, and she 
first! — Why are you so hard, aunt? Why do threw herself sobbing into her uncle’s arms, 
you make it so difficult forme to tell you about ‘There, my lass! — there!’ he murmured, pat- 
lt?’ ting her shoulder. ‘Thou’rt wi’ thy owd uncle, 

‘Hard, Bell? You talk like a silly girl! If and he can not find it in his heart to blame tha! 
I am hard, it is because I am a woman add can — Though ’twould ha’ saved a lot o’ trouble and 
understand ! I do not blame you for having cryiu’ if things had gone straight Ward, instead 
fallen in love with Mr Ainsworth ; I blame you o’ cornin' right in this hind-foremost kind o’ way. 
for getting yourself engaged to my son, while But it ’s come right now, ahd we niun be as good 
you were really in love with the other man ! It friends as ever. Ainsworth ’s a good lad ; and if 
is for that I blame you !’ you love him and he loves you, you’re both set 

‘I am to Jblnme. I do not seek to excuse m th’ right way. — And George, of course — well, 
myself. But I cannot help thinking, aunt, that George has got to open a new account all round : 
? if' George and I had got engaged to each other a that’s only right, after all. — Well now, my lass, 
year ago, you would have been very glad to hear about this money. Sit tha down, and let’s ha’ 
W had broken the engagement off as quickly as it out.* 

Nttdw !’ <You must take it, uncle!’ said Isabel, drying 
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her eyes. * Please ! If you want me to live 
happily, you must take it !* • 

'Suppose/ said Suffield, ‘ I take the money 
over and pay thee a percentage ?’ 

‘No, no, uncle !’ she cried. ‘It must be yours 
wholly and entirely ! — I never want to see any* 
thing of it again, or to hear of it !’ 

‘It's queer/ meditated he, ‘how thou dost hate 
that money ! I wonder now if there was any- 
thing odd about th’ way Harry got it?— However, 
thou sayst a percentage won’t do. No. — But 
what, lass, if this money should be as unlucky 
to me aa it has been to thee?’ 

‘ It won’t be, uncle !* said she. ‘ It cannot be ! 
You are a good man, and you will use it well 
and wisely !’ 

‘ I don’t know/ said he, ‘ that that ’ll make any 
difference. Nevertheless, I suppose I must risk 
it. — But what the dickens/ he demanded, ‘art 
tha going to do without it?’ 

‘I suppose/ said she with a deep blush, ‘we 
shall be married soon.’ 

‘Of course, of course/ said her uncle. ‘And he 
wants tha to gi’e this money up?’ 

‘ He does, of course/ answered Isabel. 

‘ Ah, he ’s young yet/ said he — * he ’s young. — 
But what about thy father’s keep at that place ?’ 

‘We hope he needn’t stay longer than the 
year ; but in any case Alan wishes to pay it’ 

‘And thy Aged V 

‘Among us we will manage that too— Alan 
anti others.’ 

‘Seems to me/ said her uncle, ‘that’s rather 
hard on Alan. A man might as well start wi’ a 
family. Howsoever, these things ’ll get his hand 
into th’ way o’ extra expense : they ’ll be o’ use 
to him that way. — Well, I suppose, thou must 
ha* thy way wi’ thy owd uncle, as thou always 
did.’ 

‘Dear uncle/ said she, ‘how kind and indul- 
gent you have always been !’ 

‘Well, lass, I’ll take this over for two or 
three years. By the end o' that time thou ’It 
ha’ learned tli’ value o' money better, wi' one 
thing and another, and may be glad to ha’ it 
back.’ 

‘Never, uncle — never! ’she protested. ‘You 
must take it for good and all, for better or 
worse.' 

‘ Well, Isabel, my lass, I never was so unwill- 
ing to do anything for tha. But thou wilt ha’ 
thy way. — I ’ll tak* and use th' money till thou 
dost ask for it back.’ 

‘If I am wilful, uncle/ said Isabel with a 
smile, ‘ you are obstinate. But let us leave it as 
you say — leave it till I ask for it back. — I am 
really very grateful to you, uncle ! You have 
done me a great favour ! You have taken a 
terrible load off me!*— Just then, a beam of the 
afternoon sun passing by the lofty and super- 
cilious lords of Pad iham, shed its gentle, wintry 
radiance on these two. — ‘It is a good omen!’ 
exclaimed Isabel. ‘ Say, uncle dear, that it is ! 
— Forgive me ail the wrong I have done 1’ 

Suffield was moved. He said nothing ; but he 
put his kindly hand ou his niece’s head ; and 
there was blessing in the act. 

‘How is it you two always get on so well 
together?’ said Mrs Suffield, who entered at that 
moment. 

‘Tha knows, Bell/ said Suffield, taking his 


wife’s hand, ‘I belieVe she begins to be jealous 
in her old age. 1 

‘Old age !’ exclaimed his wife. ‘Speak for 
yourself, George !’ 

Isabel went to her aunt and embraced her. 
‘You forgive me, then?’ she murmured. — Her 
aunt’s answer was a caress and a kiss. — ‘I will 
come again before you go/ added Isabel — ' to see 
Phemy.' 

And thus in mutual forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion ended the stress and storm which with minds 
less j ust and generous and hearts less tender and 
true might have resulted in estrangement and 
hatred. 


BUNHILL FIELDS. 

Next to Westminster Abbey, there is perhaps 
no place of sepulture of such historic interest in 
the British Isles as Bunhill Fields ; for there lie 
two men who in their writings have appealed 
as widely to English hearts us any who rest 
within the great Abbey — John Bunyan and 
Daniel Defoe. If John Milton lay with them, 
whom, as an Independent, we should expect 
to find in this the ‘Campo Santo of the Dis- 
senters/ the spot would indeed be very sacred. 
He rests, however, not far off, in the little church 
of St Giles, Cripplegate. Yet the locality of 
Bunhill Fields is indissolubly linked with the 
closing years of the poet, and it will therefore 
do no violence to the fitness of things to start 
on a pilgrimage to the burial-ground, as the 
writer did, from the spot first associated with 
Milton, namely, Bread Street. 

Bread Street is now a narrow thor ugh fare of 
warehouses running from Cheapdido into Queen 
Victoria Street, crossing in its com*9e Watling 
Street and Cannon Street. Bread Street ‘ is 
thrice blessed’ with literary associations. Here 
Milton was born ; from this street the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern/ haunt of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
and of many others, had its chief entrance ; and 
in St Mildred’s Church, still standing at that 
corner where it meets Cannon Street, Shelley 
married Mary Godwin. The Great Fire swept 
away birthplace and church (All-Hallows) of 
Milton’s baptism ; but it is known that the 
‘ Spread Eagle/ the house of his nativity, once 
occupied the site of the present row of warehouses 
known as ‘ 58 to 63 Bread Street.’ The firm who 
are now in possession have placed a bust and 
inscription in an upper room. Tb . house is two 
or three doors down the left side hi Bread Street 
from the Cheapside end. 

Crossing Cheapside, we make our way up 
Wood Street, a street opening almost opposite 
to Bread Street. This, too, is classic ground. 
Here flnit curious compound of worldliness and 
otherworldliness, Robert Herrick, poet and divine, 
was born ; and this long and somewhat uninter- 
esting street Wordsworth has made musical for 
ever with the song of the thrush which he heard 
‘at the corner of Wood Street. 1 Long thpugh it 
is, it has au end, and its end is in Fore Street 

A few steps and the name Milton Street recalls 
our starting-point, but only by its name. It it 
the m oil era disguise for Grub Streep the ijori* 
erable warren where the pamphleteers of the | 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had their 
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burrows. Fox, probably the most respectable ] 
literary dweller ever in that unsavoury region, 
wrote his ‘Book of Martyrs 1 here— but that was 
before its notorious days ; lie lies with Milton 
in St Giles, the church of which he \va» incum- 
bent for a short time, where, as Aubrey says, ‘ I 
ghesse Jo Speed and he lie together.* The new 
name was obviously suggested by its proximity 
to the street into wnich we now pass, so hallowed 
by memories of Milton, Bnnhill llow. 

The familiar Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, 
last earthly home of the poet, we look for in 
vain ; but careful search lias very reasonably 
identified a spot no^far from this southern end 
of the street, and on our left hand, as the former 
site of Milton’s house. Here ‘Paradise Lost,’ 

‘ Paradise Regained,* and ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ 
were dictated to the three sulTering and rebellious 
daughters ; and here ‘ an ancient clergyman of 
Dorsetshire found the poet, dressed neatly in 
black ; pale, but not cadaverous ; his hands and 
fingers gouty and with chalk stones.* 

Bunhill Fields Cemetery, when Milton was led, 
blind, through the Row, had hardly become the 
I recognised burial-place of the Nonconformists ; 
for we cannot but think the poet would have 
willed that his bones should lie with those of 
his brethren, had he known that within a few 
years the bodies of the blessed dead, of John 
Bunyan, of John Owen, of Daniel Defoe, of 
General Fleetwood, and of some fifteen of the 
Cromwell family, would be laid to rest here. 
The ground, which we enter from Bunhill Row, 
is well planted with trees, and is neatly kept by 
the beadle who guards the Bacred enclosure— a 
straight causeway, paved with broad gravestones, 
leading across the Fields to City Road ; little gate- 
ways in the iroii fence allowing the curious and 
the wearied to wander or rest among the tombs. 
The graves lie close, so close, indeed, that there 
is little room for flower-beds, and yet the stones 
commemorate only six thousund of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand bodies crowded 
within this little space of barely four acres. 
Close by was the Great Plague Pit which Defoe 
describes in his semi-apocryphal History. At a 
rough calculation, bodies must lie in strata to 
a depth of some ten or fifteen feet beneath the 
surface ; for the tombs of Fleetwood and of 
Henry Cromwell were discovered seven feet 
'below the surface. The history of the preserva- 
tion of the Cemetery from the irreverent en- 
croachments of warehouses and the desolating 
hand of ‘ improvement * is almost romantic. Too 
long to related here, sulfice it to say that the 
loving care of faithful Nonconformists, with the 
co-operation of the Corporation of London, secured 
in 1868, by special Act of Parliament, the guar- 
dianship of the historical spot to a Committee 
of the latter for ever. Closed as a burial-ground 
in 1852, it then completed the roll of its mighty 
dead ; its doomsday book now lies in twenty- 
sevfen volumes upon the shelves of Somerset 
Houses among the Nonconformist Registers. 
The earliest date on any stone is on that of 
Debora Warr, Nov. 10, 1623 ; but as it is possible 
that this may be but an instance* of re-interment 
from a neighbouring ground, the year 1665 is 
probably the earliest date of a burial. 

When we pass into this God*s-acre, the first 
' tombs we instinctively seek for are those of 
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Bunyan, and of that other great idealist, Defoe. 
.Defoe’s monumeut is modern ; Bunyon’s, the 
restored form of the original ; Defoe’s, a granite 
obelisk, erected in 1870 ‘ By the Boys and Girls 
of England to the Memory of the Author of 
f “ Robinson Crusoe ; ” * Bunyan’s, a somewhat 
| elaborate sarcophagus tomb, upon which rests an 
eiligy of the ‘inspired tinker;* on either Bide a 
medallion, one representing Christian escaping 
I from the Slough of Despond, the other, the 
falling-off of the burden from the shoulders of 
the Pilgrim, and at one end the inscription, 
‘John Bunyan, Author of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
ob. 31st Aug. 1688, net. 60. Restored by public 
subscription, under the Presidency of tlie Right 
Hon. tlie Earl of Shaftesbury, May 1862.* Both 
inscriptions pleasing in their simplicity, and in 
their contrast to the fulsome legends on many a 
surrounding tombstone. In Bunyan’s grave is 
buried a Mr Strudwick, in whose house, on Snow 
Hill, the great writer reached the goal towards 
which, as a pilgrim, he had been journeying 
during his sixty years. 

Perhaps in popular interest, if not in literary, 
the grave of Isaac Watts would rank next. 
Watts lived from 1713 to 1748 with a Sir 
Thomas and Lady Abney at Theobalds, in Hert- 
fordshire ; and afterwards at Stoke Newington, 
where he died in tlie latter year. Like that of 
Dr Johnson in the house of Mr and Mrs Thrale 
at Slreatham, the presence of this good man was 
never deemed burdensome by his host, though 
his visit extended over thirty-five years ! Here 
he probably wrote many of his familiar ‘ Hymns,* 
although it is known, from his own statement, 
that he published poems in 1705. Another 
popular hymn- writer, Joseph Hart, who died in 
1768, also rests in Bunhill Fields. 

The family most numerously represented in 
this burying-grouiid is that of Cromwell. Tlie 
appearance of the names, upon two plain altar 
tombs, of Richard and of Henry Cromwell, at 
first sight would seem historically more suggestive 
than afterwards proves to be the case. For this 
Major Henry Cromwell was but the grandson of 
the Lord Protector, son of that Henry who was 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and who died in 1673, 
and lies buried somewhere in Cambridgeshire. 
It is hard to suy what relationship this Richard 
Cromwell bore to the leader of the New Model 
Army ; at all events, he was not the Richard 
who succeeded the Protector. No fewer than 
eleven, perhaps twelve, of the family are buried 
beneath this one tombstone. Not far from the 
Cromwells’ tomb is buried a more interesting 
connection of the family, General Fleetwood, who 
married the eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell. i 
By this marriage, as is well known, he doubly 
bound himself to the fortunes of the Independ- 
ents, for Dame Bridget Fleetwood was Dame 
Ireton before her second marriage, being the 
widow of Cromwell’s trusted colleague, Lord- 
deputy Ireton. Another of Cromwell’s officers, 
Lieutenant-colonel Kiffin, lies here in an un- 
identified grave, whose daughter was the wife of 
that Major Henry Cromwell whose family vault 
we have just visited. So the Cromwells and 
their connections fill no small space in this City 
burial-ground. 

Amongst the names of the many Noncon- 
formist divines, perhaps those of John Owen, D.D., 
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Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., and Qeorge Border, are and designs of their* enemies, and imploring a 
most familiar. Owen, as a sentence in the long, divine blessing upon ‘ His Majesty King George 
Latin inscription declares, with some obscurity and the House of Hanover.* 
as to its exact meaning, ‘in divinity, prac- The Preservation Committee have had in- 
tical, polemical, and casuistical, excelled others, scribed upon the gate- pi liars of the City Boad 
and was in all equal to himself. 1 He died in entrance the names of the most "distinguished 
1683. LardneFs two chief works, ‘ The Credibility 1 who rest within. A singular clerical error occurs 
of Gospel History,* and ‘Ancient Jewish and in the case of one familiar name, ‘Samuel 
Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Chris- Wesley* appearing in mistake for ‘Susannah 
tian Religion,* are named upon his tombstone ; Wesley. 1 The mother of John, Charles, and 
and as appropriate to his Christiun name, the Samuel Wesley, and of sixteen other children, 
inscription closes with the exclamation, ‘An does indeed lie here, but Samuel does not The 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.* Born inscription, on a very plain tombstone, records 
the year after Owen’s death, he departed this life how that ‘ here lies the Body of Mks Susankah 
in 1768. The familiar collocation of the words Wesley (widow of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A-, 
‘Burder’s Village Sermons* is perhaps all that late Rector of Ep worth, in Lincolnshire^ who 
now perpetuates the memory of the divine who, died July 23d, 1742, aged 73 years. She was the 
born so far back as 1752, lived well into the year youngest daughter of the Rev. Samuel Annesley, 
of Lord John Russell and the Reform Bill. D.D., ejected by the Act of Uniformity from 

The surname of Thomas Doolittle, M.A., pre- the Rectory of St Giles*s Cripplegate, August 
served amongst the twenty-seven volumes in 24th, 1662.’ Close by, across the City Road, 
Somerset House— for his grave is unidentified — stands the house (No. 471 in which John Wesley 
certainly belies the man ; for his sermons were lived when incumbent of the City Road Chapel, 
of appalling length, one alone filling two hundred of which he laid the foundation stone in 1777. 
and fourteen pages of a good-sized volume, and lie died in the same house, and his grave is in 
in delivery demanding the attention of an audi- the little burial-ground behind the Chapel. It is 
ence for the space of some three hours and a half ! not commonly known that under a flagstone in 
Of Thomas Bradbury, another divine, an am us- the cloisters of Westminster Abbey four children 
ing story is quoted in the admirable little guide- of Samuel Wesley, described as ‘ brother to John 
book printed by the City Lands Committee of Wesley,’ rest. 

the Corporation of Loudon. He claimed to have ( But the time would fail to tell of the many 
been the first man in the kingdom to have j whose names we recognise as we wander through 
announced publicly, as lie did from his pulpit, , the grounds : of John Eames, F.R.S., personal 
‘Queen Anne is dead ;* and under the following j friend of Sir Isaac Newton and Isaac Watts : of 
circumstances. Bradbury was a keen anti-Jaco- | Lady Erskine, sister to Lord Chancellor Erskine : 
bite, was constantly dreading a return of perse- of Thomas Hardy, enlightened patriot, who suf- 
cuting days, and counted with somewhat in- fered imprisonment in 1794 as a promoter of 
decent impatience the moments until the Pro- Radical Parliamentary Reform, but who lived 
testant succession was secured to the throne of to see his principles become law in me Reform 
England. Crossing Smithfield on the morning Bill of 1832 : of Joseph Hughes, L under of the 
of that Sunday in August 1, 1714, when Queen j British and Foreign Bible Society : of John 
Anne breathed her last, ruminating sadly on \ Morley, whose ‘high honour and inflexible in- 
tlie thought that he might be called upon at tegrity ; were perpetuated in his son, the late., 
no distant date to prove his resolution and con- Samuel Morley, M.P. for Bristol : of Hugh Pugh, 
stancy, as the noble company of martyrs had | the famous Welsh Harpist : of Thomas Stothard, 
done on that very spot, he lnefc the Bishop of j R.A., the painter, whose illustrations of ‘Robin- 
Salisbury, Gilbert Burnet, the well-known author < son Crusoe* are dear to children and adults : and 
of the ‘ History of his Own Time.* The Bishop, ] ol many another. Two famous names we read 
whose sympathies, as far as the House of Hanover upon the pillars, whose graves are unidentified : 
was concerned, were quite iu accord with Brad- ! those of Joseph Ritson, F.S.A., the notable anfci- 
bury*s, clieerad the despondent Nonconformist | qiuuy ; and of William Blake, poet and painter, 
with the intelligence that the queen had been j There is something in keeping with the life- 
given over by her physicians, and that he, history of this eccentric but inspired genius that 
Burnet, was on his way to court to ascertain all oblivion should have closed over the exact snot 
particulars. The Bishop seems to have been of Blake’s grave, one whom the/ world called 
quite as anxious that Bradbury should have pus-* mad. 

session of the latest bulletin, os Bradbury was Finally, Bunhill Fields is not without its 
himself, and the following ingenious plan was quaintly worded inscriptions and examples of 
proposed. Fearing lest Bradbury should be in extravagant panegyric. Of the latter class;, we 
the middle of his sermou when the messenger commeftd the reader to the legend on the stone of 
whom the Bishop promised to despatch should a Dr Henry Hunter, for thirty-one years pastor of 
arrive, it was arranged that if the news was the Scots Church, London, as an admirable speci- 
as they both hoped, a handkerchief should be men. In it occurs the following, remarkably 
dropped from the gallery by the messenger, modest statement : ‘ His best eulogium an£. Ins 
Sure enough, when Mr Bradbury was preaching, most durable memorial will be found in' his 
the signal was seen fluttering down upon the writings, which the revolutions of years cannot 
head of some perchance slumbering member of efface ; and when the nettle shall skirt the hase 
the congregation ; and so led to the announce- of this monument, and the moss obliterate this ! 
ment. Bradbury finished his sermon; in his feeble testimonial of affection — when, finally sink* 
closing prayer returning thanks for the deliver- ing under the pressure of years, this Pillar shall 
ance of these kingdoms from the evil counsels tumble and fall over the dust it covers, his name 
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shall be perpetuated to generations yet unborn. 1 
Curiously enough, the Henry Hunter who is 
thus panegyrised was a native of Culross, on the 
Firth of Forth, and at one time minister of the 
parish of South Leith, before going to London. 
He died in 1802. The ‘Sacred Biographies * and 
‘ Sermons 1 published by him are probably now 
quite forgotten ; and of his numerous volumes of 
translations, perhaps the only ones now known 
to book-hunters are the live which contain the 
text, with eight hundred engravings, of Lavater’s 
‘Physiognomy/ published 1789-98, the original 
price of which was thirty pounds sterling. 

As belonging to the quaint species of epitaph, 
the monument to a certain Lady Page may be 
cited. It contains the following extraordinary 
piece of information : 

Here lyes Dame Mauy Page, 

Relict of Sir Gregory Page, Bart. 

She departed this life March 11, 1728, 

In the 56 year of her age. 

In 67 months she was tap’d 66 times, 

Had taken away 240 gallons of water 
Without ever repining at her case, 

Or ever fearing the operation. 


A TALE OF THE KARROO. 

Across the red, sandy karroo came ‘ trekking 1 a 
huge, lumbering Cape wagon, drawn by a span 
of sixteen oxen, which were continually urged on 
by the ‘ vorloopers/ two Kaffir lads. At the front 
of the wagon, beside the Kaffir driver, sat James 
Rockhurst, a big, black-bearded fellow of thirty - 
five or forty, whose once handsome face was 
sadly disfigured with the marks of many a 
scrimmage, for he had lived and fought in almost 
every rough corner of the globe. He had been 
a cowboy in Texas, a gold-seeker on the Pacific 
slope, a stock-rider in the Australian Bush, and 
goodness knows what beside ; but, like the roll- 
ing stone that he was, he had gathered no moss. 
He had been drifted by the tide of circumstances 
to South Africa, and was now crossing the Great 
Karroo in the hope of getting a job on the ostrich 
farm of a distant relative. 

By the side of the wagon rode another English- 
man, on horseback. The rider, who was roughly 
dressed, was young—not much over thirty — 
and was * an average specimen of the Cape 
colonist, with skin bronzed to a deep hue. He 
was singularly reticent about his personal affairs ; 
and although the two men hud now travelled in 
company fo;\a couple of days, Rockhurst knew 
practically milling about his companion save that 
his name was David Grant, and that he was lust 
from the Trausvaal. But although silent on one 
subject, Graut was by no means a bad companion. 
Occasionally he would gaze thoughtfully over 
the great rolling ‘veldt, 1 and a wistful 'look of 
Teaming anticipation would come into his eyes ; 
but on the whole lie was a pleasant fellow, and 
as mile after mile of the rough track was steadily 
covered, his laugh grew cheerier, his spirits rose 
higher, and, unconsciously, his fingers sought 
oftener than before the leathern belt strapped 
round his waist under his vest. This nervous 
action betrayed hini, for Rockhurstfs lynx-like eye 
took in bis every movement 
* * /J^mpnds P quoth Rockhurst to himself, and 
nltf'eyes glistened at the thought. All that fore- 


noon os they trekked beneath the blazing sun ; 
jit noon, too, when .they ‘ outspanned 1 for a 
couple of hours by the dams of a farmstead, the 
word was uppermost in his mind. Mr James 
Rock hurst’s moral code was not of the highest^ 
and his notions of right and wrong were peculi- 
arly convenient. 

That evening, the travellers halted for the 
night by the side of a ‘sluifc/ down which trickled 
a tiny stream. The Kaffirs niude a fire, and over 
it the rude supper was cooked. Then the two 
white men, having smoked their lust pipes, 
stretciied themselves upon the ‘kartel/or hanging 
bedstead, inside the wagon ; while the blacks got 
hopelessly drunk on a bottle of ‘Cape smoke 1 
they had procured at the farm where they had 
outspanned at mid-day. 

About midnight, Rockhurst raised himself 
cautiously to a sitting posture and listened in- 
tently. His companion’s regular breathing told 
him lie was sleeping that sound sleep which 
follows a day in the saddle ; and the loud discord- 
ant snores that came up through the floor of 
the wagon assured him that there was nothing to 
fear from the Kaffirs who lay beneath, stupefied 
by the vile stuff’ they had debauched themselves 
with. With as little movement as possible he 
drew the curtain of the wagon aside. Outside, 
the great full moon had turned the veldt into a 
plain of frosted silver. The glorious Southern 
Cross, too, looked clown upon the tranquil scene, 
that was strangely out of harmony with the 
wicked thoughts that thronged the watcher’s 
mind. The oxen lay contentedly near, and 
Grant’s horse stood motionless, silhouetted against 
the fairy background, tethered to the stump of 
a prickly-pcnr. A moonbeam strayed in through 
the parted curtain and played softly on the 
sleeper’s smiling features, as Rockhurst bent over 
him, his hands fingering the belt that encircled 
the prostrate figure. To one side of the girdle 
was fastened a small pouch. This the marauder 
detached and slipped into his own pocket. As 
ho did so his unconscious victim stirred a little 

in his sleep and murmured ‘Maggie;’ but lie 

di<l not wake. 

‘ The fool is dreaming of his sweetheart/ mut- 
tered Rockhurst sotto voce, as lie swung himself 
gently from the ‘kartel/ and picking up the 

suddle from the floor, quietly left the wagon. 

Stopping for a moment outside to open the pouch 
and make sure that it contained wlmt he ex- 
pected- a few rough pebbles, diamonds in their 
‘gang’ — he unhitched the horse, led him care- 
fully a little distance beyond the wagon, saddled 
him, and springing upon his back, quickly disap- 
peared over the moonlit plain. All that night 
the guilty man urged o.n his beast, keeping to 
the track ns best he could. All the next day, 
too, he pushed on, stopping twice at lonely farm- 
steads to bait the horse and procure food for 
himself. He was no connoisseur of diamonds, 
and could not form any idea of the value of his 
plunder, but he -judged that it must be worth 
some hundreds of pounds. He had got a good 
start, and he meant to keep it. The programme 
that evolved itself in his brain was this: He 
would make direct for .Graaff Reynet, at which 
place he expected to arrive at least a couple of 
days before any information of the robbery, for 
news travels slowly- over the veldt-. There he 
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would take the train for Port Elizabeth, leave the 
cars before they got to their destination, and t 
make the best of his way across country to East 
London, where he could ship to any distant port 
whither a vessel might be on the point of 
sailing. 

Full of this determination, he spared neither* 
himself nor his steed, and that night drew 
rein at a solitary farmhouse from one of the 
windows of which shone the light of a candle. 
The appearance of the homestead did not give 
one the idea that the tenant was blessed with a 
superfluity of this world’s riches. The squat, 
mud-built dwelling-place was small and ugly, 
and the kraals and outbuildings were few and 
scanty. Nevertheless, Rockhurst determined to 
stop and beg for a night’s quarters. Dismounting, 
he approached the house, and peered anxiously 
into tue lighted room through the uncurtained 
window ; but the sight he saw was far from the 
comfortable scene lie expected. On a low settle, 
which had been transformed into a bed, a sick 
child — a little girl —of three or four years of age 
moaned wearily as she tossed restlessly in her 
feverish slumber ; while in a chair in front of 
the dying embers in the grate a pale wan woman, 
haggard and hollow-eyed with long watching, sat 
lost in that deep oblivion which only over- 
wrought nature can give. 

‘Smallpox!’ exclaimed Rockhurst, recognising 
the symptoms of the loathsome disease on the 
face of the little sufferer. ‘ Bad, too ! I ’m getting 
out of this as sharp as I can-even if I have to 
camp out on the veldt all night and springing 
once more into the saddle, he urged on the jaded 
beast. But however much he tried, he could 
not rid himself of the sight of that little face 
disfigured with the fatal blotches. Suddenly he 
turned his horse’s head. Something drew him 
back to the farm. A second time he approached 
the lighted window and peeped in. The sash 
was open at the top, and as he stood watching 
the pathetic scene, the parched lips of the tiny 
patient moved and faintly lisped : ‘ Mammy, want 
a drink !’ 

A jug and a cup stood upon the little table ; 
but the woman in the chair was deaf to the 
laintive voice. For four days and nights she 
ad watched unremittingly by the sick couch ; 
now her strength had failed ; sleep had overcome 
even a mother's devotion ; and it is doubtful 
whether anything short of an earthquake would 
have aroused her just then. 

‘Mammy, want a drink— want a drink, 
mammy— main -my !' came again, still more 
faintly, from the settle. 

In the moonlight, something suspiciously like 
a tear glistened in the corner of the hardened 
scamp’s eye as he hitched his horse to a ring in 
the wall of one of the outhouses and turned to 
the door. No bolts stopped him, and, raising the 
latch, he stepped straight into the little room. 
With clumsy fingers, trembling with a strange 
emotion, he poured out the cooling drink and 
held the cup to the discoloured lips of the 
little sufferer. The child swallowed the draught 
eagerly, and then lay . motionless for a few 
minutes before beginning to toss and moan as 
before. Next Rockhurst raked together the glow- 
ing embers, heaped on more fuel, and snuffed the 
candle with his lingers. Then he gazed round 
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the small apartment, $nd spying a box under the 
table, he drew it up to the hearth and set it 
opposite to the sleeping woman. Wrapping up 
the child in a blanket, he lifted her from the 
settle, and with his precious burden in hie arms 
sat down on the box. As he swuyed gently to 
and fro, the moaning grew fainter and less 
frequent, and finally ceased as the little one, 
without opening her eves, turned her face towards 
him and snuggled closer to his rough breast.- 
The crisis was past ; and, thanks to Rockliurst’s 
timely attentions, a peaceful, health-giving 
slumber had come to the child. 

On and on through the long dreary watches 
of the night the woman slept soundly ; and no 
less securely did the child rest cradled in the 
arms of her rough-handed nurse. The candle 
burnt down into the socket and went out With a 
splutter, and still the man sat motionless in the 
flickering firelight, for fear lest he should awake 
his charge. The moon sank beneath the western 
horizon, the stars faded and the dawn appeared, 
and just as the rim of tlie rising sun became 
visible above the veldt, the woman stirred hi her 
chair and awoke with a start. ‘ Oh, my child — 
my poor darling !' she exclaimed in an agony of 
alarm. Then her eyes fell upon the stranger, 
and a look of helpless bewilderment came into 
them. 

‘Hush!' said Rockhurst; ‘the kid’s all right. 
See ! she ’s sleeping soundly.’ 

‘Thank God!' cried the woman, as the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. ‘I must have fallen 
asleep. I Oh ! how could I ever forgive my- 

self if any harm had come to my little one — my 
precious Lisbetli? But you, sir— how did you 
come here 1 Are you u man or an angel in 
disguise V 

At this, Rockhurst smiled grimly, die woman’s 
surmise was so very wide of the mark. Never- 
theless, it made him feel decidedly uncomfort- 
able. ‘ No ; I ain’t no angel, marni, as I know 
on,’ he replied ; ‘ 1 ’in only a poor traveller, 
who saw your light, and came to beg a night’s 
shelter. 1 peeped in at the window and heard 
the kid ask for a drink ; so I just stepped in and 
gave it one, and thought as how I might as well 
stop till you woke up. So, you see, it ’s onl£ by 
chance I happen to be here.’ 

‘No, don’t say that,’ cried the woman; ‘say, 
rather, that God sent you. Oh, how can 1 ever 
thank you and Him? If it had not been for 
your coming, my poor lL«xe Lisbeth might have 
died !' 

‘Now, don’t you take on so, m '.rm— don’t say 
nothing about it,' replied Rockhurst huskily, as 
lie handed her his burden. ‘I don’t want your 
thanks ; but I ’d be much obliged to you if you 'd - 
give me a mouthful of something to eat and n 
feed ft>r my horse, and then we must be jogging 
again.’ 

The mother laid her sleeping child tenderly ' 
upon the couch, and then bustled out intent on ! 
hospitable matters. Soon she returned with food, 
and placed it before the hungry man, who fell to 
with ravenous appetite, while his hostess went off . j 
to rouse one of the Kaffirs to attend to the horse. i 
While she was absent, the man’s eye fell upon ! 
book which lay open upon the table. He 
towards him, and mechanically turned over the U 
pages until he came to the fly-leaf, upon which; 
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was written in a bold hajad the name ‘David 
Grant’ The cake he was conveying to his month 
with the other hand fell untasted from his lips. 
Good heavens ! could it be possible ? Was ne 
eating the bread of the man he had robbed? 

Could this be? There was not time for 

further conjecture, for at that moment the woman 
re-entered ' Her maternal anxiety led her first to 
the conch to make sure that her child was all 
right This gave the man a little time in which 
to recover himself ; and when she turned round, he 
asked, with assumed carelessness, as he pointed to 
the name on the fly-leaf: ‘That your husband, 
marm V 

‘Yes; that is my husband-— my David,’ she 
replied, with a smile" that spoke volumes. ‘ I am 
expecting him home every day. Won’t you stay 
until he comes and can help me to thank you for 
what you have done for our only child ?’ 

* No ; I mnst be on the move directly,’ Rock- 
hurst replied. Then he added, quite casually : 
‘ Husband been away long, marm V 

‘Twelve months — twelve long, weary months,’ 
she said, with a sigh. ‘You see, it was like this. 
Things were bad on the farm. We had made 
little or nothing for three or four years. Then 
•came the dreadful drought. The water in the 
dams ran short: the well gave out, and we lost 
nearly all our stock. That decided David. He 
gave up all hope of making money at farming, 
And determined to try his luck at the Diamond 
Fields. It is just a year since lie left for Kim- 
berley, leaving, me and old Grierson, the overseer, 
to look after what little stock we had during his 
absence. I didn’t try to stay him, although the 
parting well-nigh broke my heart, for I knew 
that his mind was set upon it. His letters, some- 
times hopeful, sometimes desponding, have been 
my comfort daring his absence. At first, things 
went against him ; but at last the luck changed, 
and now all the weary waiting is over, and I 
shall soon have him at home again. He doesn’t 
know his child is ill — lie doesn’t know how I 
have sat hour after hour by her side, watching 
the flickering spark of life, and not daring to 
think — afraid even to hope. But now the worst 
is past; little Lisbcth will soon be well and 
strong again ; David — my David will be with us ; 
4 Knd we shall all go to England, to settle down in 
the old country on the results of his labours at 
the Diamond Fields. Now, do stay — do t I beg of 
you. David will be so vexed when he learns 
what you have done for us — how, probably, you 
have saved our darling’s life— if he cannot thank 
you. He wu l be home, perhaps to-morrow — 
to-day.* - to 

Great beads of sweat stood on Rockhurst’s 
brow as he listened to Maggie Grant’s words. 
When she had finished speaking, he rose and 
paced thoughtfully to and fro across the little 
room, while the woman looked on wonderingly. 
Suddenly he stopped, faced about, and drawing 
the leather poucli from his pocket, flung it upon 
the table. ‘ Dash it ! marm,’ he cried ; ‘ I can’t 
stand this no longer. When your husband comes 
home, tell him l brought on his horse and his 
diamonds and delivered ’em safe and with these 
words he snatched up his hat and strode out of 
the door. 

A faint glimmer of the truth broke in upon 
the 'astonished woman. Still, what were all the 


diamonds in the world compared to the life of 
a her child ? ‘ Come back 1 — come back 1 ’ she 

cried, hastening after him. Bpt Rockhurst only 
quickened his steps. And murmuring ‘ God bless 
you ! Heaven will reward you !’ she Btood and 
watched him out of sight 
But he never reached Graaff R^ynefc. The 
fatal sickness, caught from little Lisbetli Grant, 
! was already insidiously at work within him, and 
| the hand of Dentil was even then upon him. 

■ After two or three days* weary plodding, his 
1 strength gave out, and he laid himself down upon 
the veldt to die. It was here that David Grant 
found him, and took him back in a wagon to his 
farm. It was Maggie Grant who spoke the 
soothing words of comfort that sank into the 
dying man’s heart like the welcome rain into the 
parched veldt; and it was David Grant’s hands 
that closed the glazed eyes when the Angel of 
Death had borne away the erring 6ouL 


SEAL-HUNTING ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

The greater part of the sealskins sent to the 
London market are obtained by schooners which 
sail from Victoria, British Columbia, in the 
spring of each year, provided with many boats 
and hunters, and cruise during the summer and 
early autumn in the Behring and Arctic seas, 
where the seals are killed in large numbers, often 
in the ‘rookeries’ or gathering-places on some 
of the islands, where they crawl up on terra- 
firma, and are easily slaughtered. There are, 
however, quite a number of skins obtained, a 
few at a time, along the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and the north-west shores of British 
Columbia, chiefly by the Siwash Indians ; and 
it is one of the latter expeditions we propose to 
describe. 

The north and western portion of Vancouver 
Island is about as wild a country as any in the 
world, consisting entirely of huge rocky moun- 
tains, some of the higher peaks crested with 
eternal snow, and dense forests of fir, cedar, and 
hemlock. It is a land of great lonely lakes, of 
rapid rivers, and almost impenetrable forest 
jungles, through which even the foot of the Siwash 
rarely penetrates, and inhabited only by elk, 
black bear, wolf, and engle. The coast is, how- 
ever, wonderfully beautiful; here and there a 
great mountain slopes almost perpendicularly 
into the sea, clothed with the dark green of fir 
and pine right down to the water-line ; while 
between are to be found lovely bays, stretches 
of golden sand ; and occasionally, in some deep 
rock-bound fiord, the mouth of a river issuing 
from the unknown interior wilderness of impas- 
sable forest and rocky peak. 

The Siwash or coast Indians of the Pacific are 
a very different race from the Indians of the 
plains, and are, generally speaking, cleanly and 
industrious. While they do not engage in any 
regular labour, such as road -making, logging, or 
mining, they are expert hunters and fishermen ; 
and by seal-hunting, catching salmon for the 
large canneries, and hop-picking, frequently enjoy 
what is for them quite a considerable income, 
and are often better customers at the stores in 
the small villages than the white settlers. The 
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Si wash villages or * rancheries * on the coast very myself, ami two Siwash. For stores we took 


much resemble one another, so that the descrip- 
tion of the one we sailed from would apply fairly* 
accurately to them all. 

The reader must imagine two high mountains 
running for some distance into the sea, covered 
to their feet with huge fir-trees ; between them a i 
deep narrow valley, almost impenetrable from 
the thick timber, through which a river of per- 
fect clearness runs to the sea ; and on the north 
bank, two or three very large one-storeyed houses, 
built of boards roughly split out of fir-logs, in 
which many families of the Siwash live, each 
' having its own particular portion of the floor, 
on which the bedding of skins and blankets is 
spread. From the roof hang long strings of 
smoked salmon ; and in the corners are large jars 
and empty coal oil tins, filled with seal oil, on 
which, with the smoked salmon, they occasionally 
live for weeks together without any other food. 
The men are short and broad-shouldered, with 
by no means a dark skin ; and some of the 
women or ‘ klootchmen * might compare not 
unfavourably with European ladies in appear- 
ance, at all events when young. They are gene- 
rally good-humoured, and always seem to be 
pleased with the company of white people. 

Looking seaward, the Pacific stretches away 
into the infinite distance ; while along the shore 
at all times there is a fringe of snowy surf. 
Great glassy swells come rolling in, some of them 
nearly a mile in length, round and smooth until 
they reach the shoal water of the beach, when 
they range themselves up into great green walls, 
partly transparent where the bright sunlight 
strikes through them, and crested with a comb 
of pure white foam, till, rushing onward, they 
curl over and break on the sand or shingle with 
a shock like an earthquake, and pour back again 
down the slope a broken mass of sparkling green 
streaked with purest white, accompanied by the 
grinding and rattling of the shingle and stones 
that are whirled along with the backwash. All 
day and all night the thunder of the surf fills the 
air, although a gale of wind is almost unknown 
on this coast, where even a fresh breeze is rarely 
seen. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn, at 
least the northern coast of the Pacific, with its 
soft warm winds and almost changeless blue sky, 
certainly seems to approach the ideal of an 
earthly paradise. Owing, however, to the great 
breakers rolling in, it is impossible to make a 
landing except in a river-mouth or under the lee 
of an island or reef. Early in the morning we 
launched our canoe, a Siwash sea-canoe, twenty- 
six feet long, with about four feet beam, and 
some twenty-six inches deep inside. These canoes 
are chopped solid out of a large cedar log, and 
show very fine workmanship. They have a 
beautiful shear-line, fine hollow bow flaring above 
water, and surmounted by a projecting beak, 
which, besides being ornamental, serves to lift 
the boat in a seaway and to take her through 
without shipping any water. They are always 
propelled by paddles, and carry two small sprit- 
sails ; but being nearly flat-bottomed, are not 
good under canvas except with a fair wind, when 
they can run very fast, and will go dry through 
a surf that would swamp most ships’ boats. 

There were four of our party —a white man, 


a bag of flour and a tin of yeast powder, some 
pork, tea, sugar, and a bundle of smoked and 
salted salmon. A large double-bitted axe and 
our rifles, three 44-70 Winchester repeaters, were 
carefully piled on top. Each, of course, had also 
the inevitable couple of brown or green blankets. 
We soon dropped down the river, and had the 
usual anxious time going through the surf, 
which, for some unknown cause, was rather bad 
that morning. Right across the mouth we could 
see three great green ridges curling up one behind 
another, and llie chance of getting through 
looked a poor one. Two of us paddled on each 
side, the two whites, one on either side amidships, 
and a Siwash at bow and stem. 

The first roller was a small one, and before we 
knew it, we felt ourselves high on its crest, and 
apparently carried along backwards, stern first, 
with the speed of an express. All the four 
paddles were worked like mail, and drawing away 
from the summit of the breaker, we flew down 
its steep side until we met the second, a huge 
and almost perpendicular wall of glittering green 
water. The paddles were held in the water to 
take the way off her, and to keep her head on, 
and then the writer firmly closed his eyes, quite 
expecting next moment to be striking out for 
the surface from beneath a fathom or two. (For- 
tunately, this was not necessary ; the canoe 
seemed to be standing almost upright on her 
keel, and then all the paddles again being 
frantically urged, we rushed safe and dry, down 
the other side, to meet the third comber. Un- 
luckily, she took a shear, and instead of the 
flaring bow and high beak meeting the sea-end 
on, the comb struck us slantwise, and poured in 
over the starboard bow. However, the next was a 
small one ; and not quite washed out, * e stretched 
away into the now smooth roller?* aid plied the 
bailing can. Luckily, a bag of flour will stand 
a good deal of wetting without damage ; the 
water will apparently only penetrate about a 
nuarter of an inch, making a dough with dry 
flour inside. 

Setting the two spritsails and shipping the 
rudder, we stood away to the northward, sailing 
all day and all night before a gentle south-f"wfc 
breeze. The climate here is perfect during a** 
great part of the year, and it is hard to/ say which 
is the most beautiful, day or night. Under either 
brilliant starlight or with the almost daylight 
radiance of the moon, ort fciie one hand the long 
smooth swell of the Pacific, and on the other the 
dim and hazy outline of majestic mountain or 
silent forest, the picture was one ’hat, once seen, 
is never forgotten, accompanied and driven into 
the memory as it was by the distant roar of the 
breakers on the beach. At sunrise in the morn- 
ing nll.were on the lookout for a seal ; and before 
noon we saw a dark object motionless on the 
water, apparent half a mile away. The sail being 
taken down, the canoe was gently paddled 
towards the seal, which was asleep on the surface 
of the water ; and the writer and one Siwash, 
each with a rifle in hand, crouched in the bow* 
Slowly we were paddled up until, when about 
one hundred and fifty yards away, the seal- 
moved, and appeared to roll over. At once both, 
of us fired, ami our prey disappeared only to 
again come to the surface, splhshing and rolling 
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utmit. The Siwash kept on working the ‘ Maga- 
jrfne,’ much to our disgust f We could only hope 
that he was a bad marksman, and would therefore 
not plug the skin more than necessary. How- 
ever, in a minute or two we were alongside, and 
had the prize safely on board. Then a somewhat 
unusual fresh breeze sprang up, and after an 
hour or two turned the smooth rollers into rather 
nasty crested seas for a deeply loaded canoe ; and 
we were at length glad to step the foremast and 
run for the shelter of an island, on the lee side of 
which the canoe was beached in fairly smooth 
water and launched up. j 

As so far we had fed on dried salmon alone, 
we were glad to have a chance of making some 
bread. A hole two or three feet deep was scraped 
in the soil, and a big fire of fir-wood chopped out 
of the all-prevailing forest made over ana in it. 
After the hole had filled up with red embers, 
an«l had become hot enougn, it was carefully 
raked out ; the flour, at once mixed with yeast 
powder and water into a dough without kneading, 
was wrapped up and put in ; and in a short time 
the large loaf was ready, a good many pounds in 
weight. Primitive as the outfit is, the writer has 
never seen more wholesome bread turned out by 
city baker than that made in this manner by 
many a lonely lake and mountain in the far 
North-west. 

Next day we again launched the canoe, and 
with a gentle fair wind, stood again to the north. 
Day after day and night after night passed, 
always the same soft wind, the ever blue sky, the 
bright sun overhead by day, and the silver moon 
at night. All day the shore on our starboard 
hand rose high and rocky ; the lower sides of the 
hills, covered with dark-green firs, witli a divid- 
ing line of white surf where the dark foliage met 
the deep blue of the sea, the only difference 
between day and night being the softened out- 
lines and grayer colours during the latter. This 
was very pleasant ; but as seven or eight days 
passed before we killed our second seal, asleep on 
the surface like the first, it was by no means 
profitable business ; and as the provisions were 
getting low, we bad reluctantly to turn the 
canoe’s head southward with only two skins 
aboard. A sealskin on the animal is very differ- 
ent from the same made up into a jacket or 
mantle. In its natural state it is covered with 
a long and rather coarse hair, which is either cut 
off or pulled out by the furriers before the soft 
and glossy appearance of the made-up article can 
be obtained. 

A9 the wit d had drawn round to the south- 
east, and as thifc canoes will not turn to windward 
under sail, we bad to take down our masts and 
settle down to steady hard labour, puddling all 
day dead to windward, and all night too, unless 
we could get ashore under the lee of an,islund. 
Under these circumstances, the time passed 
tediously enough, and no one was in the best of 
tempers, until, when nearly home, and pretty 
well worn out, one day, when driving the canoe 
through a little frothy head sea, a seal suddenly 
came up within fifty yawls of her. All of us had 
been used to quick shooting at deer rushing 
through the thick bush ; and the paddles were 
tossed into the boat and rifles grasped instead in 
the course of a second or two, and before the 
. seal had time to see us, two bullets— one in his 


head and tfte other through the body— stretched 
him out, an ungainly object, dose alongside. 
The wind freshening still, and there being no 
place where a landing could be made, we had 
to steadily slave away with the paddle ; and after 
nearly thirty hours of almost uninterrupted 
labour, we reached the mouth of the river we 
had left. The wind being partly off the land, 
and the surf running, of course, with us, we 
came through quite dry, and were delighted to 
stretch our aching bocks and arms, and to camp 
at night in the then, to us, luxurious though flea 
haunted rancherie, instead of on the damp floor- 
ing of a rolling cnnoc. 

As the skins are only worth from twelve to 
fourteen dollars each, it will easily be seen that 
the trip was not a great financial success ; but 
for any lover of nature, a similar voyage along 
this beautiful and almost untrodden coast, with 
the great snow-capped mountain rising over the 
| coast ranges, its lonely, dense forests, and 
wonderful deep fiords, seen under the almost 
! unchanging blue sky, would form an experience 
not to be forgotten in a lifetime. 


IN HOSPITAL. 

In the long night-time, when the ward was chill 
And drear with sleeping faces thin and white, 

One lay in wakeful silence, wan and still, 

And waited for the light. 

And as he lay and waited for the morn, 

And peered about the dim, familiar room, 

The door into that glimmering place forlorn 

Opened, and some one entered through the gloom- 

A shadowy Shape that filled him with a vast 
Vague fear ; it came in silence and alone ; 

Mutely it glanced from bed to bed, and passed, 

Hut paused beside his own — 

Paused, and looked down, and all his terrors fled; 
He grew as quiet and as restful now 

As if his mother stooped beside the bed 

And laid her cool hand on his fevered brow. 

And looking up into its eyes but seemed 
Like looking into hers that loved him so ; 

He heard old voices speak, as if lie dreamed, 

Of things of long ago. 

And * What art thou ?* he asked the Shadow then, 

* Who comest so like memory old and dear/ 

That I, who feared thy coming, loved thee when 
I saw thine eyes and felt thy presence near ? ’ 

Then, in the hush, an answering whisper saith — 
(His child it was that answered, or his wife, 

Loved and long lost) — * This is that Angel, Death, 
Whose name in heaven is Life/ 

And when the night was gone, and morning shed 
A sunny glory into all the place, 

They came and put the screen about his bed, 

A nd wondered at the smile upon his face. 

A. St J. Adcock. 
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you have done if you had been me ? Would you 
have stayed in Denmark 6r gone back to Ame- 
rica V It was an odd question, since I knew 
nothing of his circumstances. But on general 
grounds it seemed to me that for the battle of 
life in the States at least a pair of hands and 
legs are necessary ; and so I commended him 
for his own determination. The commendation 
pleased him. 

Near Elsinore, the train hugs the sea-shore ; 
but on this day you would never have dreamed 
you were by ocean’s flowing tide. In fact, there 
was no water to be seen. All was frozen fast, 
and buried beneath six or seven inches of new- 
fallen snow. The fog east cut the horizon short 
even as it severed it in the west. There was but 
a white level skirting for the mind to toy with. 
Here and there men were to be seen fishing. 
They had dug themselves holes in the ice, and 
tried for their prey with nets and long-handled 
tridents. Snow-bound villas with fantastic eaves 
and gables rose at intervals in the haze, com- 
pelled admiration, and were lost to sight. And 
so at length we sped into Elsinore station, which 
my companion described, and I think justly, as 
4 the most beautiful in the world/ 

Here the ferry-boat was at hand, ready to 
plough its way through the ice-floes to Sweden. 
A bevy of travellers in furs boarded it ; and 
a bevy of disestablished watermen, fisher-folk, 
and others stood by with blue noses to watch its 
interesting exodus. For my part, I was not 
for Sweden to-day. When [ had watched the 
boat begin its crunching against the blue bergs, 
I put my hands deep in my pocket and went 
away to see what I could of Elsinore. 

The town is a neat little place of about nine 
thousand inhabitants, and shows very scant traces 
of the antiquity ‘it may claim to have. Its streets 
are cobbled and flagged, anil its houses mainly of 
wood, with a certain irregularity of style, though 
I similarity of windowed gables, which has a pleas- 
ing effect. The Elsinore children were sliding 
their way to school with reckless swing of their 
book-bags and with very rosy cheeks. Save for 
the children, Elsinore’s streets slept tranquilly 
under the snow which covered them. I soon 
came to an amiable signpost which told me just 
^$rhat I wished to know. It bore two black, 
weathered # arms. Upon the one was the word 
4 Kronborg ; ’ and upon the other was written 
‘Marienlyst/ Thanks to the fog, the Kronborg 
arm seemed a mere delusion. For whither it 
pointed could be seen nothing but a fuming and 
stinking factory of gas and storeyard of coal. 
Instead of the j^acious pinnacles and embellished 
gables of the medieval castle, there were chimney 
shafts, grimed walls, and doors inscribed, ‘No 
admittance except on business/ From one of 
these last, a trio of black-faced operatives emerged 
into the purer outer fog as I passed the place. 

For the present, however, I left Kronborg to 
itself. I was for Marienlyst, that sweet strand 
of villas bowered amid trees, of green meadows 
bordering ^ the yellow sands laved by the blue 
sea, with its bosky ridge binding it close on the 
west, as if to keep the pure air of the ocean 
diffused through it The snow was quite tire- 
some. It must have been a foot deep when I 
had left the last house of the suburbs behind me. 
.They .had gazed at me somewhat inquisitively 


from these snug little white houses, as I plodded 
past their double windows. 

Marienlyst was in white mourning. Its houses 
on the edge of the sand and its radiant crimson 
and yellow villas were thick in snow and deso- 
late as the Pyramids at midnight. No cheerful 
threads of azure smoke were visible above the 
chimney-pots. The very entrances were flanked 
high with drifts of snow, and icicles of appalling 
magnitude hung from the gutters of the roofs 
like portcullises. A belated bird squeaked rather 
than twittered as it flew over my head ; and the 
thin wail of the telegraph wire was heard through 
the fog. I saw no one in front ; and now that 
I had gone from Elsinore, I could see no one 
behind. The white statues in the gardens of 
the Bath Hotel — empty as a soap-bubble — looked 
altogether miserable. Can you imagine any- 
thing more distressing to a sympathetic person 
than the discovery of groups of Graces, Venuses, 
and the like, unclothed, in the open, with snow 
to their knees and thirty degrees of frost pinching 
their woe- begone faces? 

But I had not come to Marienlyst to see empty 
houses or the martyrdom of marble ancients. 
Like the rest of my countrymen, I yearned to 
see where Hamlet, that wondrous madman, lies 
interred. For the moment I was content to 
laugh anachronisms to scorn. Faith should over- 
come them, as it has overcome so many tougher 
obstacles. Much, indeed, should I have to re- 
proach myself with, if, being at Elsinore, I failed — 
no matter what the season — to commune with 
this brilliant young Dane’s disembodied spirit in 
echoing its own corporeal utterance so many 
centuries ago, 4 To be or not to be,’ &c. 

I had no very exact idea where to look for the 
sepulchre. Chance came to my aid. I plunged 
into one drift worse than the rest, and in scram- 
bling from it saw a mound beyond, overshadowed 
by trees. A monolith, small and smoothly 
chiselled, topped the mound. It was as 1 guessed. 
This pretty little pile of rockery, a few feet high, 
covered Hamlet’s dust — the trivial remains of the 
inspirer of an inspired man. Upon the monolith 
may be read the convincing words, ‘Hamlets Grav.’ 
I hope my readers will not misunderstand me, 
that they will, in short, see that 4 My tongue and 
soul in this be hypocrites/ I could not possibly, 
though I had strained my hypocrisy to the 
bursting-point, have shed the tear of sensibility 
here, so persuaded was I of the unauthenticity of 
the tombstone. Nevertheless, I was not wholly 
unmoved. The fancy has its own empire. 

Subsequently, I bought a photograph of the 
grave in a shop in Elsinore. I asked the young 
woman who sold it to me if she had any doubt 
of the truth of the thing. ‘Was it really 
Hamlet’s grave?' She seemed shocked that I 
could even hint at scepticism on such a subject, 
and would have put the photograph aside for a 
more worthy purchaser, had I not interfered. As 
if to overwhelm me with evidence, and the more 
to pique my unbelieving nature, she would fain 
also have found for me a picture of the brook 
in which poor Ophelia drowned herself. It was 
somewhere in the shop, she was sure. I urged 
her to seek for it ; but she sought in vain. 4 It is 
a veiy little river, sir’ she said, as if to excuse 
herself for being unable to discover its photo* 
graph. I am sorry, truly sorry, I cannot 
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poor Ophelia’s brook in my album of curiosities 
side by side with Hamlet’s tombstone. 4 

Satisfied with my experiences in Marienlyst, I 
returned to Elsinore. At the byroad I deviated 
to Kronborg. The fog still held ; but there were 
scarlet-coated soldiers on the track, and following 
them os torches, I soon came to the broad moat 
and drawbridge of the castle. A couple of 
warriors were in the ditch sweeping a convenient 
area on its ice for the exercise of the officers and 
their ladies. Above them loomed the nearer of 
Kronborg’s pinnacles. The castle is a show place 
in summer. There is a tariff for admission, 
which includes an ascent to the telegraph tower, 
the highest point of the old fortress. The girl 
who took me in liaml, however, positively declined 
this latter adventure. If I woidd wait for her 
father — the orthodox cicerone — it might be com- 
passed. Even then, it seemed a freak of folly in 
mid-January. But when the man came he showed 
more regard for a traveller’s enthusiasm. With- 
out ado we crossed the courtyard of the castle, 
its snow studded gaily with knots of gossiping 
soldiers, and straightway attacked the steps. 
But of course there was very little to repay us 
for our toil. The snow on the turret roof was 
a fathom deep and soft as pepper. The wind 
howled over the exposed summit. And there was 
nothing to be seen from it except the custle 
courtyard much foreshortened, and the piled sand 
on the seaward side of the castle, with the pallid , 
mist wrapping sand and the frozen Sound with 
chill impartiality. 

The chapel of Kronborg was much more 
cheerful to behold. Its woodwork pulpit, pews, 
organ, and royal 1 box 7 — if I may call this so— of 
minute carving and brilliant colouring, with a 
predominance of scarlet, gladden the eyes. It is 
small but dainty. My guide bestowed a string of ( 
eulogistic adjectives upon it, and really quite half j 
of them were not much out of place. ] 

There are also pictures in Kronborg — a double 
suite of low rooms full of them. The pictures are 
poor things, even the historical ones scarcely suffi- 
ciently well done to allow the mind to appreciate 
them for the drama in them, quite apart from 
their demerits of workmanship. 

Two features only stay in the mind as strong 
reminiscences of Kronborg. The one is the small 
octagonal chamber always associated with Caro- 
line Matilda, Christian VII. *s divorced queen, 
and our George III.’s sister. If she had a soul 
much alive to the attraction of marine prospects, 
this room must have given her pleasure at times. 
Its outlook over the Sound and Sweden is 
admirable in fair weather. But on this day it 
sounded grim to hear that the poor lady occupied ; 
such an apartment. As well might a man be I 
congratulated on inhabiting a cage suspended ; 
from London Bridge during a week of persistent 
fog. A little after we had viewed this chamber, 
the guide brought me level with a kind of 
terrace, on the eastern side of the castle, with , 
banks of dingy sand pressing it, the sand set with 
trivial guns, pointed seaward. Here the gentle- 
man struck an attitude, and with a flourish of 
hand that would not have discredited a real life 
‘cicerone’ of Italy, remarked : ‘This is where the 

S 't appeared — Hamlet’s father’s spectre, the 
1 ghost ! This is the terrace it haunted, and 
were the soldiers when it appeared to them.’ 


The announcement did not come unexpected. 
Still, I could not welcome it seriously. There 
was less here to send it home to the mind than 
I had found by Hamlet’s grave. I suppose, how- 
ever, one must treat most legends with a certain 
mercy. I did not therefore attempt to cross- 
examine my guide, but received his statements 
reverentially, as I gazed at the snow-clad terrace 
and the forbidding sand with its artillery. 

Such are the attractions of Kronborg, which 
has now fallen from its high estate as a guardian 
of the Baltic, to become a mere barrack 1 

The short January day had already begun to 
wane when 1 had done with the castle. I re- 
turned, therefore, to the railway station, dined 
in view of the score or two of fast-frozen steam- 
boats and barques in the port, smoked my cigar, 
and prepared for the evening express back to 
Copenhagen. My friend of the morning did no 
more than justice to Elsinore’s railway station in 
talking of its beauty. It is a gem of a railway 
station— in style more nearly Elizabethan than 
aught else, though in Denmark they would call 
it Christian the Fourthian, since that monarch in 
the sixteenth century introduced it so largely 
throughout his realm. Externally, it is of red 
brick and white stone, having a staircase gable 
in the middle of its fa$ade, flanked by a square 
tower, capped by a pinnacle on either side. 
Witliin, it is altogether pleasing, with its red 
brick walls, pale- blue iron girders, whence depend 
electric lamps shaped like ostrich eggs. Its very 
advertisements are artistically arranged, and none 
are aggressively prominent. The officials are in 
keeping with their chaste surroundings : comely 
men with the courtesy of aristocrats. 

I ought to grieve to confess it, but really 
Elsinore’s railway station stays in my mind as 
the most engaging thing in the di&irict. It is a 
model. One cannot help being utilitarian. Hence 
I feel no shame in avowing that all Elsinore’s 
traditions about the royal Hamlet are of weak 
interest compared to this excellent achievement. 
The architect’s name deserves to go down to 
posterity. 


P O M 0 N A.* 

CHAPTEll XII. 

You love : no higher shall you go, 
For this is true ai C 'spel text ; 
Not noble then is never so, 

Either in this world or the next. 


What a curiously constituted thiijg the human 
heart is J It is no wonder so many novels and 
love-stories are written, for the variety of effect 
produced on the puppets when love pulls the 
strings* is infinite, and there is no calculating 
beforehand what will happen ; it can never be 
reduced to an exact science or argued about ; the 
same causes produce directly contrary effects, and 
the unexpected is generally what happens, though 
not invariably so ; so we may not even reckon 
on that. 

There is, however, one thing that I think i a 
generally the case, and that is, that any tiling like 
opposition strengthens the feeling of love— -indeed, 
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may sometimes be Baid to create it. Perhaps this 
was the case with Maurice Moore. I cannot help 
feeling that if he had not hastened his departure 
from Scar in consequence of Owen Ludlow’s 
representations — if Owen Ludlow had held his 
tongue even at the risk of that last remaining day, 
allowing opportunities for yet more tender tete- 
k-tetes, or farewell words, Maurice Moore would 
have gone away and forgotten all about Sage. I 
even go further, and think that if he had not 
had to get up so very early to catch the up-train 
— if the morning had not been wet and the walk 
into Shingle muddy and uncomfortable— if his 
portmanteau even had arrived, as it should, the 
same evening, instead of visiting about at various 
stations on the way up, and only reaching its 
destination at the end of three days, thereby 
causing much discomfort and irritation to its 
possessor, if none of these contre-temps had hap- 
pened, he might not have remembered her so 
constantly. But he felt that he was enduring 
a good deal for her sake, beginning with his 
old friend Ludlow rounding on him, and not, 
he maintained, doing him justice ; and this sense 
of injury rankled, and naturally kept him in 
mind of the cause of it. 

And then, when he got back to Edelstadt, he 
found the society there uncongenial. The reign- 
ing beauty at the Embassy at the time was a girl 
who had ‘a tongue with a tang* to it; and 
Maurice got into her bad books, and she used 
her sharp weapon unmercifully on him. She 
was a good d?al cleverer than he was, and she 
made him look ridiculous before other men, and 
that is a thing hard to forgive. And there was 
a new attache \ whom the beauty greatly affected, 
and who was well off, and had expectations in 
the future, and a possible title ; and on every 
occasion, this ‘conceited puppy’— as Maurice, 
perhaps unjustly, entitled him — was preferred 
to Maurice, and brought very much to the 
fore. 

At another time, Maurice might have been 
amused at this petty warfare, and have taken 
up the cudgels, and paid his enemy back in her 
own coin ; but he had no one to back him up, 
and laugh over the joke of it with ; for one of 
his special friends out there had gone to India, 
and another was in very low-water, and too 
much taken i:p with his own troubles to enter 
into other people’s jokes. And it is almost 
impossible to go on feeling amusement at a joke, 
especially one with a sting in it, unless you 
have some one to participate in the fun. » 

And then, too, he was not very well ; and it 
is humiliating to realise how much this may 
have to do with emotions of the heart. I am 
afraid sometimes that a blue pill may have a very 
beneficial effect on a broken heart, and a tonic 
prevent the worm in the bud from preying on 
the damask cheek. Anyhow, circumstances within 
and without him combined to give Maurice a 
disgust of his present life, of the empty round 
of inane society, and of the conventional girls he 
met there, whom he had found tolerable enough 
; before they had begun to* worship the rising sun, 


and of the empty-headed men who had not two 
Ideas to rub one against another. 

So, naturally, his mind reverted to the little, 
fair girl at Scar, who never said a sharp, cutting 
word, though it was not for want of brains ; for 
tshe had twice os much in her as that sneering 
Miss St Clair, ‘who thinks herself so mighty 
clever.’ Sage was not ono of those conventional 
dressed-up dolls of whom you could calculate to 
a nicety beforehand what she would say on any 
subject. Sage’s conversation was full of simple 
little surprises, always pleasant ones too ; her 
opinions were not second-hand ; they might be 
often girlish and illogical, but they had a quaint 
originality about them, and at any rate were 
real, and not merely for effect. 

Owen Ludlow thought so much of her, too. 
Maurice felt that since that last evening at Scar, 
his old friend was not quite the same to him ; 
lie fancied his letters were cooler in tone and 
less frequent ; and there was never a word about 
^ the Merridews, though Maurice felt sure the 
I friendship had not collapsed when Sage left Scar. 
i He amused himself one evening, when he was 
i more than usually out of tune with his surround- 
| inge, by imagining what Owen Ludlow would 
say, if, for love of Sage, he, Maurice, gave up his 
prospects, which, all said and done, were not so 
very brilliant, and settled down in some humbler 
sphere of life, into some government olhee or 
bank, or something of that sort, and had a little 
house in some pretty, unfashionable suburb, where 
Sage should be surrounded with everything 
pretty and tasteful, and be perfectly happy. Of 
that last part of the story he had no doubt at 
all, conceited fellow ! 

And after that first indulgence in such a day- 
dream, he often reverted to it, and filled ill 
details and imagined incidents, till, by Christmas, 
it had assumed such solid proportions, that when 
the chance of a few days’ leave turned up un- 
expectedly, it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world to go right off and find Sage, and lay 
the matter before her, and to tell Owen Ludlow 
his plans, and ask his assistance in carrying them 
j out. 

His own people up in Yorkshire would no 
doubt make a oother ; but that could not be 
helped ; lie was man enough to settle his own 
affairs, and to know what was best for him ; and 
I by this time he was entirely convinced that Sage 
was the best for him ; and he was quite sure that 
Owen Ludlow would say the same. 

; His programme was to go straight down to 
| Scar and talk the matter over with Ludlow, and 
find out from him where Sage lived. But he 
■ was saved this long fruitless journey into Dorset- 
shire by asking at Ludlow’s club, where he was 
told that the painter was in London ; and he 
made his way instead to Regent’s Park ; and 
Ludlow found him established there when he 
reached home after his visit to the Merridews on 
Christmas Eve. 

It cannot be said that at first Ludlow’s greeting 
to his young friend was particularly hearty ; but 
after that prolonged sitting, which lasted far 
into Christmas morning, Ludlow had been talked 
into perfect sympathy with Maurice, into ro- 
mantic enthusiasm which exceeded even Maurice’s, 
into belief in love in a cottage and simple happi- 
ness worthy of a girl in lier teens, into utter 
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oblivion of worldly wisdom and hard common- 
sense, into building castles in the air of an 
elaborate style of architecture rarely attempted* 
except in extreme youth. He went to bed at 
last in quite a whirl of pleasant anticipations ; it 
was so delightful to thiuk of the happiness this 
would bring to his little friend. He had accused* 
himself so often of having been inadvertently the 
cause of spoiling her life, that it was an infinite 
satisfaction to have some hand in glorifying 
it 

The sense of having regained Owen Ludlow’s 

S ood opinion had a very fortifying effect on 
Ian rice’s resolutions, and everything combined 
to make him well content with the turn affairs 
were taking. There was something quite provi- 
dential, Sage felt, in the unusually favourable 
aspect under which the little house at Dalston 
first presented itself to Maurice Moore, if it were 
not profane to attribute such small matters to 
Providence. First of all, there had been a fall 
of snow the very morning after Christmas-day, 
and all the street and houses were clothed in 
white, which had not yet had time to become 
smutty. Then Sarah opened the door in a tidy 
black dress, not gaping at the seams, and dis- 
closing mysterious under garments ; and, more- 
over, she had on a spotless cap and apron, an 
event almost unparalleled in the domestic history 
of the family. And Sage, as she gazed shyly at 
herself in the little looking-glass, was not dis- 

S leased at what she saw, and was glad her serge 
ress fitted so well and was nicely made ; though 
at the time of its construction she had had a 
dreary, little feeling in her heart that it did not 
matter and nobody cared. But even if she had 
never seen Maurice again, T do not think she 
would ever have really felt that it did not matter 
how she looked ; there was always the feeling 
that the girl he had liked, even a little, ought 
to look her best. 

And it all went so pleasantly, and father was 
so nice — there never was so nice and kind a 
father. He took Maurice off into the surgery, 
where they had a long talk ; and when they 
came in, he was seized with a sudden and, as 
it seemed to the boys, unseasonable desire to hang 
the picture of Kitty in his bedroom, an operation 
which of course required the assistance of the 
boys and Kitty, and apparently took a wonderfully 
long time. Kitty described to Sage afterwards how 
father kept changing his mind as to where the 
picture should hang and would look best. * And 
would you believe it, Sage — Nigel drove in six 
nails ; and after all, father decided on the very 
first place we put it in, opposite the window. 
And I told him ever so many times that he ought 
to come down and talk to Mr Moore, and that I 
knew you would be awfully angry at being left 
all alone with him such a long time. 1 

Was it a long time 1 Sage wondered. And then 
they had tea ; and then Maurice carried them all 
off except the doctor, for Owen Ludlow had by 
some happy accident got a box at Drury Lane 
for the pantomime, which seemed to the children 
almost incredible bliss. 

It was such exquisite pleasure to have her cloak 
wrapped round her, and to be taken care of, and 
no rude crushing allowed to come near her, she 
who had pushed her way hitherto, and taken rubs 
' and elbowings as a matter of course ; and to feel 


his hand seek hers, and to hear his voice sink 
to a tender tone that fhade the most commonplace 
remarks sound like poetry ; and for Owen Ludlow 
to take it for granted that Maurice should mon- 
opolise her and take care of her ; and that she 
should linger on their return just for a minute to 
say good-night at the door, while the children 
rushed in to describe to father all the glories of 
the pantomime, Dennis and Nigel being anxious 
to illustrate some of the practical jokes played by 
the clown on the pantaloon, but neither of them 
being willing to enact the pantaloon’s part. 

Sage was obliged to tell Kitty something about 
her happiness, when she went up to bed, finding 
Kitty wide awake with the excitement of the 
theatre. It seemed as if she must impart some 
of her great joy to some one of the womankind, 
though it was only a child who could not under- 
stand a tenth part of all it meant to her. But to 
kneel by Kitty’s bed with the child’s warm arms 
round her neck, and sob for very happiness, seemed 
to relieve the heart that was full to Dursting with 

a y love. It seemed next best to laying her 
in mother’s lap, that dead mother, whom she 
sometimes conjured up to love and sympathise 
with her in trouble or joy. 

Next day was quite as perfect ; for Owen 
Ludlow had arranged a grand shopping expedition 
to get Christmas presents ; and 4 poor Sage,’ as 
Kitty described it, * was left behind in the studio, 
and did not go to any of the lovely shops and 
bazaars ; and Mr Ludlow did not buy any present 
for her. Mr Moore stayed with her ; so perhaps 
she did not mind,’ Kitty added doubtfully, with 
a remembrance of Sage’s confidences the night 
before, which were somehow mixed up with 
harlequin and columbine’s adventures. 

Mind ? It was only too delightful to sit over 
the studio fire and hear all that was to be in that 
bright future, painted by Maurice In such glowing 
colours. 

It was his last day ; and he would have to return 
to Edelstadt to-morrow ; but the parting would 
not be for long, he told her. Ludlow w’as going 
to make all sorts of inquiries after the employ- 
ment that was to provide ways and means for 
that jolly, little house. 

‘Good old Ludlow is as keen after it as I am, 
pretty near, and he won’t leave a stone unturned** 
He knows heaps of fellows, you know, and hasa 
lot of interest of an odd, out-of-the-way sort. We 
must have a room for Ludlow — mustn’t we, 
Sage 1 — whenever he likes to come up to London. 
I wish I hadn’t to go back at all. I wish I could 
stop here with my little sweetheart ; but I may 
get a chance of running over again before long ; 
but it won’t do to be extravagant, eh, Sage? I 
shall turn over every sixpence now. Ludlow has 
been reading me a fine lecture on economy.; and 
lie ’s quite right ; and I mean to be as close-fisted as 
any thing.— And look how I have begun l I haven’t 
even got a ring for my little lady-love. Just 
think of that ! Every ploughboy gives his sweet- 
heart a ring nowadays ; and I nave none for 
mine. But when I come home I shall bring one. 
Even if I don’t come before, I must come for the 
private view. I must be among the first to see 
my little girl’s picture in the Academy. Isn’t it 
queer that we should be in one picture before we 
ever met, just you and me, Sage, with little Kitty 
to play propriety.’ 
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‘And Pomona, Maurice.* Her voice would not 
keen quite steady yet to say ‘his name. 

‘Oh, Pomona does not count; she is merely 
imaginary. Of course, I know it is Ludlow’s 
remembrance of his wife ; but I often wonder if 
it is really a bit like her, whether he has not 
idealised her out of all reality? And I also 
.wonder, sometimes, looking at it— I have been 
looking at it a good deal to-day, Sage, not so 
much, I must confess, at the central figure, but 
at that right-hand corner where there is some- 
thing far more interesting— but I wonder some- 
times, looking at Pomona, whether in real life 
one could call her pretty at all, though she looks 
pretty enough in the picture.— But don’t tell 
Ludlow what I say, for he would regard it as 
rank heresy.’ 

‘ You will not go away without saying good-bye 
this time, Maurice?* 

And then she had to tell him all she felt and 
suffered that day at Scar ; and he pitied and 
comforted, her, and blamed himself, and, in self- 
excuse, told her all he had gone through, and the 
dreary start from Scar in the wet and misty 
morning, and how he had looked up at the 
window with a drawn blind opposite the ‘ Black 

Xnd next day came the parting, and father- 
that good father, who really felt a little hurt and 
injured at the entire desertion of him by his 
former devoted admirer and slave, yet managed 
to give her twenty minutes alone with Maurice to 
get through the sweetly painful operation of 
saying good-bye. 

‘All my patients will be poisoned in conse- 
quence,* he complained; ‘for I let Nigel and 
Dennis make up pills ; and when my back was 
turned, preventing Will and Kitty from demol- 
ishing all my lozenges, they put in all sorts of 
drugs they had no business to. Well, it will be 
on your head if any mischief comes of it. — Bless 
you, little Sage !* And he took the little fair 
head on which the blame was to fall, between his 
bands and kissed it. 


GALL-FLIES AND THEIR WORK. 

The drop of ink which flows from my pen as I 
“*Wcite these words is intimately connected with 
the insects about which 1 am going to make a few 
remarks. For to certain of their kind we owe 
the gall-nuts which form so important an in- 
gredient in its manufacture. Gall-producing in- 
sects belong to two different orders. The first, 
along with bees, wasps, and ants, come under the 
Hymenoptera ; the others, along with the flies, 
are known as Diptera. 

It is their remarkable power of modifying 
plants to suit their own ends which renders them 
of special interest. One of them alights *011 a 
tree, inserts its ovipositor, and lays its egg in the 
puncture. Thereupon, the vital energy of the 
plant is directed to that spot, and tnrows up 
around the egg a mass of nutritive tissue. This 
tissue serves at once as the cradle and food-supply 
of the grub which is presently hatched, and wliich 
remains there until it emerges a perfect insect. 

Man, in order to coax the vegetable kingdom 
r to supply his needs," has had to select and cultivate 
laboriously lor many generations : the gall-fly 
;• with a tbuch, so to speak, of its ovipositor calls 


forth the required result at once. Had it ap- 
peared at the wave of the magician’s wand, it 
would scarcely have appeared more wonderful. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history 
of the gall-fly is, that different species acting on 
the same tree produce totally different results. 
Thus, one of them puncturing the wild rose gives 
rise to one of those pretty moas-like tufts which 
so frequently adorn it. Another on the same 
plant produces round growths resembling cur- 
rants in size and form. A much greater vanety of 
form is produced on the oak-tree. No fewer than 
fifty species of gall-fly, indeed, are said to produce 
their particular forms of growth upon it. One of 
the most common is that which produces the 
marble gall. This gall is produced on the twigs 
in the form of round bodies, soft and green at 
first, afterwards brown and woody. The familiar 
oak-apple is of more irregular shape, and prettily 
coloured red and yellow like a fruit. Of a similar 
shape to the marble gall, hut softer, and of a 
pretty red colour where exposed to the sun, i 9 the 
cherry gall. Another fruit-like gall, small, round, 
and often appearing in clusters on the male 
tatkins of the oak, is known as the currant galL 
Still more remarkable, perhaps, is the artichoke 
gall. In this case the gall-fly has laid its egg in 
the centre of a bud, and the vegetative growth, 
though disturbed, lias asserted itself in a sym- 
metrical manner. The oval body in the centre, 
containing the egg or grub, is covered with a 
series of imbricating or overlapping scales, so 
that the whole bears a striking resemblance to the 
involucrum of a thistle. 

Of quite another class are a number of small 
galls which appear studding the leaves in con- 
siderable numbers, and are known as ‘spangles.’ 
They occur in the form of little disc-like bodies, 
each attached to the under side of the leaf by a 
tiny stalk. These spangles are of different shapes 
according to the different species of fly forming 
them. 

The cause of this variety in the vegetative 
response to what seem to us such similar stimuli, 
is somewhat of a mystery. When it has been 
said that differences in the shape of the original 
wound, in that of tlie egg and grub, in the nature 
of the irritant fluid injected with the egg, in the 
position of the wound on the tree, probably all 
contribute, there is perhaps nothing more to add. 
Or we may shelter our ignorance by speaking of 
the influence of the vital force of tne egg. And 
what makes the thing more remarkable still is the 
fact that other insects can puncture the leaves of 
plants and lay their eggs without causing any 
abnormal vegetable growth. This is the case, for 
example, with the whole class of leaf-miners. 

The oak responds with overflowing generosity 
to the appeal made to it by the gall-fly, and 
provides nourishment far in excess of the wants 
of its guest ; and so it happens that the cradle 
and larder of one particular gall-fly are made 
use of by others. We have here one example 
among many of the curious mixture of reckless 
extravagance and strict economy to be found in 
nature. Flitting about among the branches of the 
oak-tree are countless myriads of flies on mater- 
nal thoughts intent, which have nevertheless no 
power of inducing the oak to provide galls for 
them. But here are the marble galls produced 
by another species forming a ready-made supply 
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of nourishment of the right sort Piercing the 
excrescences with their ovipositors, they deposit? 
therein their eggs and depart. The young are 
hatched, and feed on the substance of the gall 
without damage to the rightful owner — there is 
food sufficient and to spare for all. The rightful* 
owner is indeed fortunate if nothing further 
happens to him than this feeding on his pre- 
serves without doing him bodily injury or starv- 
ing him. For there are other and more danger- | 
ous flies flitting about the oak-tree. Glittering 
in green and gold array, and armed with long 1 
ovipositors, they also are looking out for places | 
to deposit their eggs ; and the only place that j 
will do is the body of the fat grub lying in the ( 
centre of the marble gall. Hence it is woe to ) 
the original possessor when one of these gay j 
hoverers chooses its gall. With its long ovi- j 
positor, the fly pierces the gall, and places its egg 
within the body of the grub inside. An exceed- 
ingly common tragedy in nature is played out 
within the narrow stage of the oak-gall. The 
second comers to the gall — the harmless ones — 
are likewise subject to their own proper parasites, 
and may be made the unwilling receptacles of 
their eggs. And then the nutritious mass of the 
gall proves acceptable to caterpillars of various 
small moths, while beetles, bees, and wasps may 
avail themselves of it as a shelter. Thus many 
species of insects may be found in an old oak 
gall. An enthusiastic naturalist once counted 
the different species in one of them, and they 
amounted to forty-three ! These included six 
species of small moths, seven beetles, and the rest 
saw-flies, gall-flies, ichneumon flies, mason wasps, 
bees, &c. 

The marble gall is properly inhabited, as we 
have seen, by a single grub ; but the fly which 
causes the growth of the oak-apple lays several 
eggs. These are contained in a group of hard 
woody cells near the centre of the gall, the rest 
of which is soft. The soft part is frequently 
eaten by insects, or torn away by birds in search 
of the grubs ; and the hard cells remain on the 
tree, where, along with the hard brown marble 
galls, they may be seen during the winter 
months. 

The life-history of the insects inhabiting the 
spangles on the oak-tree leaves is of peculiar 
interest It furnishes us with an example of 
what is known to naturalists as alternation of 
generations, and of parthenogenesis. Two dis- 
tinct forms of gall-fly were formerly described as 
different species— they were even placed in dif- 
ferent genera. One of them is found inhabiting 
the currant galls, and the other in one form 
of the spangles. Some fifteen years ago it was 
shown by Dr Adler that they were two different 
stages of the same species of gall-fly ; and the 
discovery has since been confirmed by others. 
These two forms, so distinct as to be ascribed by 
naturalists to different genera, proceed the one 
from the other by direct generation : the children 
are totally different from their parents, but the 
grandchildren resemble them. This is termed 
alternation of generations. In May a little gall- 
fly lays its eggs on the leaves or male catkins 
of the oak, and the currant gall is produced. 
Development is rapid ; and from this gall issue 
male and female flies. After mating, the females 
pierce the oak-leaves and lay their eggs. But 


instead of a second crop of currant galls, there 
appear spangles. This takes place in the autumn. 
After a while the spangles become detached from 
the leaves and fall to the ground ; there they 
swell, and the further development of the larva 
takes place. In the spring, there issues a fly 
perfectly distinct from the one which laid the 
eggs on the leaf and produced the spangles ; and* 
strange to say, they are all females : no males 
appear among them. Yet these females puncture 
the oak-tree, and lay their eggs to produce 
another crop of currant galls, as their grand- 
parents did, but not their parents, which pro- 
duced spangles. From these currant galls issue 
male and female flies as before. 

Other trees and plants are liable to the attacks 
of gall-flies. In late summer and autumn, the 
willow bushes are often seen covered with pretty 
red fruit-like bodies adhering to the backs of 
the leaves. These are also galls. Less symmetrical 
and beautiful are the effects of gall-flies on more 
lowly plants like wild thyme and speedwell, on 
which they take the form of irregular swellings 
and distortions of the stems and leaves. Probably, 
indeed, the possession of a peculiar gall fly or 
flies is the rule rather than the exception among 
plants. 

The influence of man on vegetation has been 
deep and far-reaching : nature has responsively 
ministered liberally to his needs and his sense 
of beauty. Yet the wild rose, yielding to his 
prolonged efforts the ‘Gloire de Dijon* and the 
‘Baroness Rothschild,* is less of a winder than 
the same bush bursting out into mossy tufts and 
round berries under the influence of insects ; the 
Chinese oak, a hundred years old, growing in 
a small pot, has less of the marv'dlors than that 
one in the hedgerow responding to the punctures 
of thousands of its tiny guests, and covering 
itself with oak-apples, marble galls, spangles, &c., 
to supply them with food. 

TIIE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 

CHAPTER XLll.— DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

Thus Isabel stepped from her proud position as 
the courted heiress, and divested herself of liqjp' 
‘gold and jewels,* her ‘silver and pearls.* When 
her aunt took her departure for Lancashire — Mr 
Suffield having still to remain in town for a 
day or two — Isabel met her at the station with 
a small box, which she enjoined her aunt to 
take great care of and not to open till she was in 
her own North. That box contained the jewel- 
lery of rare foreign workmanship which Uncle 
Harry had left : so resolved was she to be rid 
of all she could be rid of that had belonged to 
Uncle Harry. She tried to be rid also of the 
furniture and other things that had been bought 
with Uncle Harry’s money ; but Ainsworth had 
thought it was a pity that her pretty home 
should be broken up, and he had suggested a 
compromise. He had gone to Mr Suffield and 
proposed himself to pay for the things. But 
Suffield had been so angry at the suggestion, and 
had so obstinately declared that if he heagd any 

* Copyright reserved in the United StateB of America. 
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more of it he would have nothing to do with the 
money at all, that the matter was allowed to 
drop. Then Isabel sweetly asked Ainsworth why 
the flat should be given up : would it not do as 
a dwelling for both of them ? 

‘And then,’ said she, ‘then I shall feel as if I 
had brought you something— a very little some- 
thing ! — besides myself and the cares I took upon 
myself.* 

And then Ainsworth, greatly daring, asked, 
since the dwelling was ready and since she was 
now— or soon would be — a mere spinster without 
an income, why they should not prepare to join 
hands and purses as soon as possible ? 

So it came to pass that an earlv day in spring 
was fixed for their wedding. Isaoel went to see 
her father with the uncertain design of asking 
him to perform the usual office of a father on 
such an occasion, and ‘give her away;* but his 
sequestered life on the Surrey hills seemed so 
serene, he was so occupied with his ‘Defence 
of Transcendentalism,’ and he showed so remote 
an interest in what she told him of herself, that 
she thought it was a pity to disturb his equable 
leisure. 

‘ I am delighted to hear it, my child,’ said he. 
‘Marriage, with love, is the completing of a 
woman ; so she fulfils the law of her being. You 
should read Luther on marriage, my dear. He 
has given the most beautiful picture of the nature 
and ends and duties of the wedded life you are 
ever likely to read.* 

That was all he said ; and so he turned again 
to his ‘Defence of Transcendentalism.’ Isabel, 
therefore, turned to her uncle : who but he— the 
kind and indulgent nourislier of her youth and 
friend of her maturer years — her all but father — 
should give her away? He was asked, and at 
once agreed, to perform the paternal office ; and 
so Isabel went down to Lancashire to fulfil the 
time before her wedding, for she desired to be 
married from her uncle’s house. 

Meanwhile Mr Suffield had been getting through 
the business for which he stayed behind in London. 
He had arranged with the whip of his party to 
pair for the session and then to resign his seat. 
One important division he could not be paired 
s(or, and he remained a day or two longer than he 
had intended, to perform his duty to his party. 
There was another debate on Indian affairs — it 
concerned Opium this time — and his secretary, 
the Tame Philosopher, had prevailed on him to 
make a speech. He had written for him a most 


the Tame Philosopher, had prevailed on him to 
make a speech. He had written for him a most 
learned discourse, packed with words of the 
peculiarly Tame- Philosophic kind. Suffield eat 
down for a little in the Library of the House of 
Commons and wrinkled his brows over the sheets, 
but his thoughts would wander after his family 
and his affairs into Lancashire. v 

‘ I can make nought o' this 1 ’ he said, and rose, 
folding the sheets away in his pocket. 

a He went down into the House, and promising 
himself that he would not miss the night- train 
home, he sat and listened in a half-dazed con- 
dition to the droning and the buzzing, and grew 
weary of it all. One of the whips of his party 
came to him and asked him if he meant to carry 
out the desire he had expressed to speak on the 
question. 

‘ Nay,’ said he 5 ‘ I ha’ nought to say. But 
III vote. 1 


Still he sat, and still the debate drawled and 
•mumbled on— with an occasional screech or two 
—till eleven o’clock struck. There was no sign 
that the division was at hand ; and he went to 
the whip and begged that he might be paired 
^for the division, because he must hurry down to 
Lancashire on business. The whip looked coldly 
on him, but acceded to his request ; and Suffield 
walked out of the House never to enter it again. 

In the lobby he encountered the Tame Phil- 
osopher, hanging about in expectation of hearing 
his own rhapsodical and bombastical periods 
delivered by his patron. 

‘You are not going away!* he exclaimed in 
dismay. 

‘I am,’ answered Suffield, cramming his ora- 
tion into his hands. ‘Thou’rt th’ only man that 
can fitly deliver that fine composition. Keep it, 
my friend. This question, if 1 *m not mistaken, 
’ll come up again, and then thou mayst be in 
th’ House tnysen, and canst deliver it !’ 

He drove away to the station— he had brought 
his travelling bag to the House— and caught liis 
train to the North. He entered a sleeping- 
carriage, and quickly put himself to bed. And 
as the train rolled away through the soft night, 
charged with premonitory whiffs and whispers of 
spring, the unbidden refrain kept rolling through 
and through his mind : 

O the oak, and the ash, and the bonny birken tree, 
They ’re all growing green in my ain countree. 

And at length he went to sleep, to awake in 
his own Lancashire. 

And so the interest of our story fades from 
London ; for the Tame Philosopher soon followed 
his patron back to the North-- he could not live, 
he declared, ‘without the solace of seeing my 
dear George Suffield, a true man ’s-a-man-for-a’ 
that’ — and Doughty’s existence was regularly 
merged now in Ainsworth’s, the interest of whose 
life was now in Lancashire. Gorgon io was heard 
of no more ; and as for Tanderjee and the blame- 
less Daniel they had fitting punishments meted 
out to them at the Lancashire spring assizes 
for felony and for obtaining money on false 
pretences. 

But before we say adieu to tlie excellent family 
that has largely figured in this story, let us 
see how they were affected by the revolution in 
their circumstances. They dwelt no longer in the 
noble old Holdsworth Hall : that had been let 
to a Dutch-German-French Jew who gambled 
successfully on the Stock Exchange. They lived 
in a modest, old-fashioned house on the border 
of the village which Suffield had built, George 
having rooms of his own in town, to be always in 
supervision of the City part of the business. 

Isabel — who lived in ner uncle’s house till her 
marriage — could not but note with delight how 
he and her aunt renewed their youth. Both 
might have been held somewhat excused if they 
had expressed or shown regret for their lost 
wealth and position, and resentment against the 
necessity for returning to work, when they had 
thought that work was over, according to the 
doleful habit of people who have been ‘ reduced 
but neither of them behaved as the foolish people 
behave. They were busy, cheery, and harmo- 
nious by day, and by night they were wrapped 
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in the peaceful and profound sleep of the just 
and merciful. Suffield was up and into th& 
works as early in the morning as his work- 
people ; and Mrs Suffield was up not much later, 
and with her daughter and her nmid-of-all-work 
setting her house in order and preparing break- 
fast. It was to Isabel a delightful and stimulate 
ing lesson in life to see how her aunt, the coura- 
geous, vigorous-minded woman who had held 
her own with duchesses and female politicians in 
‘the gilded saloons of greatness/ shone with all 
the virtues of the house-mother in the little 
Lancashire home, and was evidently at peace 
with herself and with the world. 

‘Of such/ thought Isabel, ‘must be the women 
who have made Englishmen great with their 
peculiar quality of greatness ! * 

And it was not at home only that her aunt 
was active and helpful ; she was also helpful and 
active in the village among her husband’s people ; 
for Suffield was not one of those employers 
who consider that their responsibility for their 
workers is at an end with tnc payment of their 
weekly wages. There were particularly gaffers 
and gammers upon whom the cold of Death 
was gradually creeping while yet they lived, who 
needed such comfort and encouragement as a wise 
woman can best impart : cheering words, and 
comforting food and drink. Isabel knew these 

E ensioners from of old, who had so long bene- 
ted by the Suffield bounty that they had come 
to think they had a prescriptive right to the care 
of ‘ tli’ inester/ as most people think they have 
a right to the regard of Providence. Isabel went 
among these ancient, quaint creatures, alone 
sometimes, and then she heard how her uncle 
and aunt were regarded by them. 

‘ Aw ’m real glad/ said one gray gaffer to her, 
who was ancient enough to wear knee-breeches 
and coarse stockings, ‘th* missus ha* come back 
— though they do say as how it’s because th’ 
mester ha’ lost lots o’ brass. Brass or no brass, 
hoo [she] is a rare un to mak* broth. — I set on my 
lass aud owd Betsy to try to mak’ th* broth ; 
but, bless thee ! they conna mak’ it nohow. — Aw 
reckon th* missus has a special kind o’ barley.’ 

Of ‘th’ mester ’ she heard more sympathetic 
commendation still. She visited an old woman 
supposed to be dying, who had in her time worked 
very hard and borne a large family of great sons, 
and who had known * th* mester’s * mother. 

‘ Ay, aw knowed th* mester’s mother/ said she 
to Isabel, while an attentive neighbour sat by — 
‘as clean and nate a woman as could be, and as 
bonny and free-handed as th* mester himsen. 
When aw sit down i* th* Kingdom o’ Heaven, 
aw ’ll lia* a good look round for th’ mester’s 
mother, to tell her how well th’ mester’s going 
on. Happen, aw ’ll clap e’en on her sitting right 
again* me ; for we ’re fro’ th* same village.* 

' Happen/ said her neighbour, almost as old and 
quaint a creature as herself — ‘ happen thou ’It gi’e 
a look round and find out my owd John and tell 
him about Betsy.’ 

‘Nay/ said the other; ‘aw ’ll do nought o’ th’ 
sort ! — Trapesing round to look for thy owd 
John ! When aw get to th’ Kingdom, aw ’ll just 
put me on a clean apron, and sit me down in th’ 
first cheer, and rest me ! — But aw ’ll look out 
for th’ mester’s mother !’ 


Thus work, peace* and contentment reigned 
in the Suffield home and throughout the village 
which Suffield had created and which depended 
on him. The only person who seemed at all sad 
and who occasionally sighed was Euphcmia. And 
it presently became evident what was troubling 
her : not reduced circumstances, not the necessity 
of putting on an apron and performing the duties 
of a parlour-maid, but because her * Beast ’ seemed 
to have ridden away, and because since she had* 
not seen him her mind turned him into a Prince. 
When her father had to announce to Lord Clith- 
eroe their contracted circumstances, she bravely 
— but with no terrible pang of heart — offered 
Olithcroe his liberty. lie refused to accept it, 
although he anticipated that his father and 
mother would strongly object to his carrying out 
his engagement ; he declared, however, he would 
wait and * lie low ’ — by which he meant ‘ bide his 
time’— until the not very distant day when his 
invalid old father must slip out of the title and 
estates. From that day, Phemy had not seen or 
heard from her ‘ Beast/ and she began to think he 
must have ridden away indeed. Then, since she 
had not seen him dancing attendance on her, she 
had begun to long for his presence, and at length 
to be convinced that she loved him and was going 
to lose him — such being the wayward fashion oi 
love with maidens of Euphemia’s character. 

But on a certain day a tall horseman with a 
big flaming-red beard, and a piece of crape on his 
arm, rode up to the Suffield door and alighted. 
It was the ‘ Beast- Prince * come to claim his bride : 
his old father was dead, and he had stepped into 
the empty shoes and inherited the empty title, 
and by right of his freedom now to do as he 
pleased, he had come to his lady-love. Euphemia 
welcomed him with more demrreners and at the 
same time with more fervour than she had ever 
before shown. 

‘ Well, little one,’ said he, ‘ you see I *ve come, 
now that I am free to do as I like.’ 

* I see you have come/ said she, w T ith something 
of her old sauciness : ‘ you are a very noticeable 
fact but she refrained from calling him ‘Beast* 
or ‘ Goose.’ 

‘ Come now/ said he ; ‘ have you missed me at 
all? Tell me.’ 

‘ A little/ she answered : ‘ not much.’ Butcher 
look was better than her words. 

They were closeted together for a little, and 
then they came forth radiant The new Earl of 
Padiham congratulated Isabel on her approaching 
marriage — of which, he said, he had just heard — 
and regretted that his own could not be cele- 
brated at the same time. Am so lie rode, away, 
and left Phemy as merry as a bird in the 
waking of dawn. 

. • • • • 

So almost before Isabel /was aware— with these 
events ahd with preparations for the wedding — 
her marriage day was at hand. It seemed to 
suddenly leap out of the future into the present ! 
Three days oefore it seemed still very distant ; 
two days before it seemed only one aay nearer 


than it had been the day before ; then the gull 
seemed to contract and disappear, and lo! they 
were at the morning of the very day, and Ains- 
worth was by her side ! 

George was absent : he had gone for a holiday ; 
but he wrote a manly letter to Isabel, begging her 
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to believe that lie stayed av^ay from her wedding 
because of no feeling of estrangement, but only 
because he thought that his prose me might 
embarrass the whole party. And with that he 
wished her and her husband — about to be— ‘ hap- 
piness and prosperity.’ The letter was simple 
and honest, and strove hal'd to be rid of all trace 
of self-pity or wounded vanity. 

Suffield had declared a holiday at the works on 
the wedding day ; and there was a great concourse 
in the church on that August morning, when the 
worthy man with tears in his eyes gave his niece 
away, and anon greeted her as ‘Mrs Ainsworth.’ 
But the most notable fact in connection with the 
wedding is that Mrs Suffield’s wedding present 
to her niece was that very box, containing Uncle 
Harry’s jewels and trinkets, which Isabel had 
turned over to her aunt not many weeks before. 

And then — and then the married pair drove 
away into the new life which lay before them — 
the life of husband and wife, with its new cares 
and new burdens, its new duties and new respon- 
sibilities. 


OUTPOST DUTY AND ‘SECRET SERVICE’ 
IN WAR. 

On the 19th of October, 188G, Lord Wolseley, by 
direction of the Commander-in-chief, issued a 
Memorandum to the general officers commanding 
military districts, in which it was pointed out 
that the Duke of Cambridge had recently noticed 
that * many officers of all ranks evinced a consid- 
erable lack of information in those field-duties, 
such as outpost and reconnaissance work, a 
thorough and practical knowledge of which is 
vitally important to all military efficiency.’ The 
Memorandum recalls that the yearly course of 
military training prescribed by the Queen’s regula- 
tions was laid down with the object of affording 
officers sufficient opportunities of practising these 
duties and teaching them to their men ; and that 
the Commander-in-chief had been disappointed 
to find that little progress had been made in 
this respect. The general officers addressed were 
ordered to impress upon officers commanding 
regiments or battalions that the Commander-in- 
chief held them 'personally responsible for the 
efficiency of their corps in every particular. The 
necessity of devoting a great deal more time and 
attention to the instruction of troops, especially in 
field-duties — c upot the proper and intelligent 
performance of which, in time of war, the credit 
of corps and the lives of men must in no small 
measure depend ’ — is very strongly insisted upon. 
Finally, the officers commanding the districts are 
requested themselves to see that corps under their 
command were frequently practised in outpost 
and reconnaissance duties. 

The gravity of this severe rebuke will be 
understood when we consider the nature and 
duties of outposts. They act as the feelers of an 
army, it being thfcir office to guard it from every 
danger, and keep it constantly informed of every - 
filing that can add to its safety or assist its move- 
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ments. It is their business to screen the move- 
ments of the army in their rear, and prevent any 
intelligence of its movements from reaching the 
enemy. The outposts thrown out to the front, to 
the flanks, and, when necessary, in the rear of a 
force in the field for its protection, are known 
in our service as * outlying piquets whilst for 
reconnaissance duties we use patrols, varying in 
strength according to circumstances. All outposts 
should be as far in advance of the force they are 
thrown out from as they can be with safety ; that 
is, without exposing them to be cut off or over- 
powered before assistance can reach them. A 
great military authority says that, ‘as a general 
rule, five- sixths of a force should be able to rest 
in peace and quiet, whilst to the remaining one- 
sixlli is allotted the outpost work. It is essential 
that they should be sufficiently far to the front to 
enable the Commander-in-chief, when he receives 
the report from them that the enemy is advancing 
in force, to make up his mind whether he will or 
will not fight ; and if lie decides upon fighting, 
to enable him to occupy the position lie had 
previously selected to fight in, before the enemy 
could disturb him in the movements necessary for 
that purpose.’ 

Ignorance of outpost duty was a distinguishing 
feature of our officers in the Crimean War. It 
accounts for the blindness and feebleness with 
which Lord Raglan groped his way forward 
towards Sebastopol after the battle of the Alma. 
It is now known that he might have marched into 
the practically unfortified northern side, in the 
September of 1854, instead of besieging it, at an 
immense cost of blood and treasure, from the 
south side during two long and trying winters. 
The greatest possible attention is given to the effi- 
cient performance of outpost duty in the armies 
of Germany, Austria, and France, every officer, 
whether of cavalry or infantry, being made to 
study General de Brack’s ‘Light Cavalry Out- 
posts,’ which, although the work of one of Murat’s 
old officers, is still accounted the best authority on 
the subject. 

The most reliable method of obtaining infor- 
mation of an enemy’s movements is by reconnais- 
sances, which may be divided into four classes : 

(1) Reconnaissances in force, always conducted 
under or by order of the Commander-in-chief. 

(2) Those made by a detachment of all arms, of 
sufficient strength to protect themselves and 
secure their retreat. (3) Those made by staff 
officers, accompanied by small cavalry detach- 
ments ; and (4) and last, those which are con- 
tinually made by individual officers from the 
outposts. 

One of the admirable light-cavalry officers of 
Napoleon, who distinguished himself in the third 
of these divisions, was Curdly— Sous-lieutenant 
in 1807, and General in 1813— whose name I have 
not succeeded in finding in any civil or military 
biography. In 1806, says De Brack, Curdly, 
* being twenty leagues in advance of the army, at 
the head of twenty of the French 7th Hussars, 

I carried terror into Leipsic, where were three 
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thousand Prussians. In 1809, when fif teen leagues march, he noted every battalion and gun; and 
in front of the division to which he belonged, and finding all moved towards Rodrigo, he entered 
at the head of one hundred chasseurs and hussars' Tamames, and discovered they had left the 
of the 7th and 9th, he passed unperceived through greatest part of their scaling-ladders behind, 
the Austro-Italian army, which he was engaged thus showing the intention to storm was not reaL 
in reconnoitring, and penetrated to the centre of This it was which allayed Wellington’s fears for 
the staff of the Archduke, the Commander-in- < that fortress. 

chief. In 1812, at Solosk, at the head of one As a purveyor of intelligence, Colquhoun 
hundred chasseurs of the 20th, he carried off Grant was of more use to the British army in the 
twenty-four guns from the enemy, and took Peninsula than all tlie cavalry officers under Sir 
prisoner the Commander-in-chief of the Russian Vincent Cotton, Lord Uxbridge, and Lord Edward 
army. 1 When services such as these can be Somerset put together. His unrivalled mastery 
rendered by a Sous-lieutenant of cavalry, the of French and Spanish, both of which lie spoke 
reader may understand the significance of the ‘like a native,’ enabled him to penetrate wherever 
1 Memorandum’ issued by Viscount Wolselcy. he pleased. Scorning to wear any disguise, he 
I think wc may match Curtly or any of the would often spend days in the French camp wear- 
officers mentioned in General de Brack’s work ing the British uniform, which his unsuspecting 
with the celebrated Colquhoun Grant of the comrades supposed he had picked up on the 
Peninsular War. It was of Grant, as an ‘ exploring battle-field and substituted for his own. His 
officer,* that Wellington said that ‘no army in the adventures were extraordinary ; but it would be 
world ever produced the like.’ When Mannont manifestly out o, place to follow them in the 
came down on Beira in 1812, and was supposed present paper. 

to contemplate a coup dc main against Ciudad In the Austrian wars of Napoleon, the French 
Rodrigo, Wellington sent Grant to watch him. bivouacs were sometimes visited by Jews, who 
Attended by Leon, a Spanish peasant of fidelity asked leave to purchase the skins of animals 
and quickness of apprehension, who had been his slaughtered for tlie soldiers’ food. These men 
companion on many occasions of the same nature, were spies, a * secret service ’ which renders 
he arrived in the Salamancan district* passed the invaluable assistance to the general in time of 
Tonnes in the night, and remained in uniform — war. Wellington had numerous spies within 
for he never assumed any disguise — three days in the French lines, even at the headquarters of 
the midst of the French camp. He obtained Marshal Victor. The greater number were 
exact information of Marmont’s object, and more Spanish gentlemen, alcaldes, and poor men who 
especially of his preparation of provisions and disdained rewards, disregarded danger, and were 
scaling-ladders, notes of which he sent to head- distinguished by their boldness, their talent, and 
quarters from hour to hour by Spanish agents, tlicir integrity. 

On the third night some peasants brought him a But the spies I have especially in my ‘ mind’s 
general order addressed to the French regiments, eye ’ were officers — English and French — of 
saying the notorious Grant being within the singular boldness and sagacity — rich as John 
circle of their cantonments, the soldiers must use Grant, Major in tlie Portuguese service, often 
their utmost exertions to secure him, for which confounded by tlie French— especially by Mar- 
purpose also guards were placed in a circle round mont — with Colquhoun Grant, already alluded 
the army. Nothing daunted, he consulted with . to. It is to be regretted that tlie adventuAs of 
the peasants, and before daylight next morning this ill-requited officer, who was allowed by the 
entered the village of Huerta, close to a ford on English War Office to die in sordid poverty and 
the Tonnes, and six miles from Salamanca. A neglect, were never preserved, for they must 
battalion was in Huerta ; and beyond the river, have been indeed extraordinary. Men of this 
cavalry videttes were posted, two of which con- sort carry their lives in tlieir hand, for, by the 
•tantly patrolled backward and forward for the laws of war among all civilised nations, a proved 
space of three hundred yards, meeting always at spy is summarily put to death. , 

the ford. When day broke, the French assembled As a fitting conclusion to this ^ubject, I give 
on their alarm post, aud at that moment Grant the following on the authority of the late General 
was secretly brought opposite the ford, he and Cavali6 Mercer, Royal Artillery, 9tli Brigade, at 
his horse being hidden by the gable of a house that time captain of a troop of horse artillery. It 
from the infantry, while the peasants standing occurs in his ‘Journal of the Waterloo Campaign;* 
on loose stones and spreading their large cloaks ‘It was on the evening of the 15th of June (1815), 
covered him from the cavalry. There he calmly and about sunset, or a little later, that an officer 
waited until the videttes were separated the full of hussars rode into the little village of Yseriugen, 
extent of their beat, when he dashed through the Leathes fan officer of horse artillery] beingat the 
ford between them, and receiving their fire with- time at dinner with me at our chateau. He was 
out damage, reached a wood, where the pursuit dressed as pur hussars usually were when riding 
was baffled. Leon being in his native dress, met about the country — blue frock, scarlet waistcoat 
with no interruption, and soon rejoined him. laced with gold, pantaloons, and forage-cap of tlie 
He had before this ascertained that means to 7tli hussars. He was mounted on a smart pony, 
storm Rodrigo were prepared, and the French with plain saddle and bridle ; was without sword 
officers openly talked of that operation ; but to or sash, and carried a small whip — in short, his 
test that project, to ascertain Marmont’s real costume and appearance were correct in every par- 
force, and to discover if he was not really going by ticular. Moreover, he aped to the very life that 
Perales to the Tagus, Grant now placed himself “ devil-may-care ** nonchalant air so frequently 
on a wooded hill near Tamames wnere the road characterising our young men of fashion. Seeing; 
branched off to Perales and to Rodrigo. There some of our gunners standing at the door of a 
lying perdue until the French passed by in house, he desired them to go for their officer, as 
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he wished to sec him. They called the sergeant, 
who told him that the officer was not in the 
village. In an authoritative tone he then de- 
manded how many men and horses were quartered 
there, whose troop they belonged to, where the 
remainder of the troop was quartered, and of 
what they consisted. When all these questions 
were answered, he told the sergeant that he had 
been sent by Lord Uxbridge to order accommoda- 
tion to be provided for two hundred horses, and 
that ours must consequently be put up as close os 
possible. The sergeant replied that there was not 
room in the village for a single additional horse. 
“ Oh, we ’ll soon see to that,” said he, pointing to 
one of the men who stood by. * Do you go and 
tell the maire to come instantly to me.” The 
maire came, and confirmed the sergeant’s state- 
ment ; upon which our friend, Hying into a pas- 
sion, commenced in excellent French to abuse the 
poor functionary like a pickpocket, threatening to 
send a whole regiment into the village ; and then, 
after a little conversation with the sergeant, he 
mounted his pony and rode off just as Leathes 
returned to the village. Upon reporting the 
circumstance to the officer, the sergeant stated 
that he thought the man had appeared anxious to 
avoid him, having ridden off rather in a hurry 
when he appeared, which, together with a slight 
foreign accent, then for the first time excited 
a suspicion of his being a spy, which had not 
occurred to the sergeant before, as he knew there 
were several foreign officers in our hussars, and 
that the 10th. was actually then commanded by 
one, Colonel Quentin. The suspicion was after- 
wards confirmed ; for, upon inquiry, I found that 
no officer had been sent by Lord Uxbridge on any 
such mission. Our friend deserved to escape, for 
he was a bold and clever fellow.’ 


PHYLLIS MARSDEN’S LOVE-POEM. 

By Louis Hamilton. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

The Marsdens had lived in the same house a 
long time, a very long time. About that there 
could be no dispute, seeing that three generations 
of Marsdens had been born and had died there. 
It’ was preposterous, the fourth Phyllis argued 
within herself, as she stood flattening her pretty 
nose against the window of her own sitting-room, 
on which the rain beat so thickly as almost to 
obscure the pleasant view of an old-fashioned 
garden below — it was nothing short of ridiculous 
folly to suppose that a house which was good 
enough for the Marsdens in 1780, when, as all 
the world knows, they first set up their great 
pottery in Stockwell, could be a suitable dwell- 
ing-place for that same family when a hundred 
i years of prosperity had brought distinction to it 
in a dozen different ways. 

It was roomy enough, of course ! ‘ Bless me ! ’ 
reflected Phyllis, with a shrug of impatience, 
1 that is not the drawback ! There are half-a-dozen 
rooms, I daresay, that I have not entered since I 
was a child— damp, nasty, dusty places. If I had 
my way, I should pull down half the house ; and 
cut all the living-rooms in two by building walls 


across them. Then we might be comfortable. 
At least we should have one room, one climate ; 
and not change torrid heat for Siberian winter 
every time we get up from our chairs to fetch a 
reel of cotton.’ 

She drummed on the glass with her fingers, 
and in a few minutes broke out again. 

i There are Kate and Evelyn at the Deanery, 
as comfortable and jolly as possible, always going 
out to balls and tennis parties, and — and — things. 
And Georgie’s life just makes me rampant when I 
think of it, with half her father’s regiment always 
sending her flowers, and teasing her for dances, 
and making picnics. And here am I, the third 
family of cousins, with no brothers or sisters to 
cheer me up, left in this dreary place, without a 
single nice family in the neighbourhood.* 

There were drops of water on both sides of the 
glass as Phyllis reached this point in her reflec- 
tions, but she brushed them away defiantly. ‘ I 
don’t care i * she said. ‘ I will be cheerful in spite 
of them all. I ’ll do something pleasant. What 
shall it be ? ’ 

She mused a little longer, and then turning 
away from the window, she began to pace up and 
down her spacious room. 

* If I don’t cease looking out of window, I shall 
be cross very soon,’ she said fretfully. ‘That 
constant splashing and dripping is enough to 
wear out any one’s nerves. I don’t suppose Papa 
minds it? Does he, I wonder? I’ll go and 
see ! ’ 

The idea seemed to amuse her. She laughed a 
little laugh, patted her liair before the glass, and 
drawing herself up to the full height of her little 
figure, she walked with stately steps out of her 
room, and down the winding staircase, stopping 
with affected carelessness to look out of the tall 
window half-way down the flight. As she 
crossed the hall, she hesitated, and looked a trifle 
frightened ; but recovered herself almost immed- 
iately, knocked at the door before her, and went 
in without waiting for an answer. 

A man past middle life was sitting at a writing- 
table, littered all over with books and manu- 
scripts. He looked up as Phyllis entered, and a 
frown was on his face. ‘ I did not say " Come 
in,” ’ he said sternly. 

‘Did you not?’ rejoined Phyllis, with a fine 
air of surprise. ‘ Oh, how sorry I am ! Well, 
but I could not suppose you would wish to be 
alone on such a miserable day.’ 

Then, finding no further rebuff forthcoming, 
she drew a stool near her father’s chair, and rested 
her head against the arm. 

‘ It really is weather in which people ought to 
stand by each other ; don’t you think so, daddy ?* 
and Phyllis looked wistfully up at her father. 
* For I couldn’t bear to sit down comfortably in 
my pretty room up-stairs, and think that yon 
were dull and worried by yourself down here. So 
I came to see how my daddy was getting pn.* 

Mr Marsden moved uneasily in . nis chair. 
Above all things, he disliked being interrupted* 
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in his work ; and probably on any other day 
he would have hacl no scruple in telling hi$ 
daughter he wislied to be alone. But to-day the 
ceaseless rain and dreary outlook had not been 
without its; iniluence on his spirits; and that, 
combined with the pleading look on Phyllis’s 
face, made him answer almost amiably : * Wellf 
well ! perhaps it is ! ’ And with a sigh he pushed 
aside a large pile of manuscripts that lay on the 
table before him. 

‘ Why, daddy, you get busier every day 1 1 said 
Phyllis, noting the movement. ‘ How I do envy 
you your writing on a day like this ! Let me 
see what you ’re doing.’ She picked up a tattered, 
old, leather-bound book which lay at her father’s 
elbow. The characters were strange to her ; and 
she knitted her pretty brows and pursed up her 
lips as she turned the book first one side up and 
then the other. ‘ Wliat a queer old book, daddy ! 
And what funny writing — all curls and dashes 
and dots ! What language is it ? ’ 

‘ Persian,’ replied Mr Marsden, wheeling round 
his chair. ‘ That queer old book is exceedingly 
rare, and contains the love-poems of a writer 
whose name would tell you nothing if I repeated 
it.’ 

‘ That means that he has forgotten it , 9 observed 
Phyllis to herself. ‘But love-poems, daddy — 
that really is interesting ! Are you going to 
translate them ? ’ And she patted the old book 
with quite a loving gesture. 

‘I am going to try,’ replied Mr Marsden, 
modestly. ‘ Indeed, I have already finished 
several ; and as you seem tired of your own 
society, perhaps you would like to stay here a 
little, and I will read some to you. Possibly 
your observations on them may be of use to me.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ! 1 am sure they will ! ’ exclaimed 
Phyllis. ‘Because 1 know so much about such 
things.* 

‘ Do you indeed ? ’ said her father sharply. 
‘ Pray, how and where did you acquire this fund 
of information ? ’ 

‘ Oh, well, not really, you know ! I didn’t 
mean actually, of course,’ explained Phyllis in a 
great hurry. ‘ Books you know, and stories, and 
things tell one such a lot.’ 

‘ Umph ! ’ said her father, only half satisfied. 
Then he drew out his sheets of manuscript, turned 
to the light, and began to read, while Phyllis, 
with an air of demure propriety, seated herself on 
a stool before him. 

‘ My beloved is fairer than the white rose of 
morning. Softer than the antelope’s is her eye 
when she gazes on me. I rose in the night and 
stood beside her tower.’ 

‘ Oh ! * cried Phyllis, with a little gasp of 
shocked astonishment. 

Her father bent his brows at her, but went 
on reading. ‘The night was cheered by stars, 
but in my heart is deepest blackness. Bitter are 
the waters of thy spring, oh Zoar-Azra ! They 
are sour and bitter in the mouth, and the heart 
rejecteth them. But affection spurned is sourer 
still ; and beside it Zoar-Azra is as honey mixed 
with sweet oil.’ 

‘ How very nasty ! ’ murmured Phyllis, but her 
father did not hear her. 

‘ Spurn me not ! oh daughter of the moun- 
tains ! 1 he read, raising his voice as he came to 
the loftiest portion of the composition. ‘Thou 


whose voice is as the # enchanting murmur of soft 
waters heard at evening amid the breath of roses, 
which light winds carry from the distant walks of 
winding gardens, heard in silence, broken by no 
footfall, nor the gentlest rustling of the softest 
leaf which buds in spring-time on the juniper tree, 
thou whose hair is ’ 

‘Oh! Ugh! Augh!’ yawned Phyllis. ‘Papa, 
I beg your pardon. You know I do think your 
Persian love -songs disappointing. Poor girl, she 
would never have stayed to hear all that Now, 
when you want to make love to a girl ’ 

‘ Thank you ! ’ said Mr Marsden grimly, as he 
replaced his manuscript in a drawer and locked it 
up. ‘I will not trouble you to tell me what I 
should do in that very improbable event. — Go 
away, Phyllis ; you are evidently not inter- 
ested.’ 

‘ Indeed, I am afraid not ! ’ sighed poor Phyllis. 

1 But oh ! I am so afraid I have vexed you ! Is 
there nothing more interesting in your funny old 
book 1 * 

‘ Nothing that would appear so to you. — Be 
good enough to leave me now ! Robins will let 
me know when lunch is ready.’ 

‘ Oh dear ! * sighed Phyllis us she ran across the 
hall. ‘How very hard it is to amuse people 
when they are old. And J did try so hard not 
to yawn. Poor daddy, I think he was rather 
hurt. Shull I come to that when I am old, I 
wonder ? Oh, I do hope not. But I must be 
very careful not to let the taste for Persian love- 
poems grow upon me.’ 

By tli is time Phyllis had reached her own 
room, and had thrown herself into a large deep 
chair beside her fire. ‘Love-poems,’ she mused — 

‘ love-poems are not necessarily Persian. English 
love- poems would be much nicer f Not all about 
roses, and bitter springs, and winding walks. 
No, not at all ! Nice, sensible, straightforward 
love-poems, just like what a nice man would say ! 
But what would he say ? What should I say, if 
I were a man, and wanted to talk poetry ?* 

She lay considering for some time ; and then, 
with a pencil and paper, endeavoured to write 
some of the nice love-songs site had imagined. 
But at first the words would not come ; and 
when they did come, they would not arrange 
themselves. So in a little while Phyllis threw 
her pencil down, went to her piano, and pl&yed 
waltzes, with a secret hope that the luscious 
harmonies might be beard in the study down- 
stairs, and infuse a little warmth into the ancient 
Persian verses. 

When the luncheon bell rang, she went down 
humming to herself one of the^ airs she bad been 
playing, and took her seat opposite her father 
with a pretty unconsciousness of the frowns lie 
cast towards her. 

‘Papa,’ she said at length, having failed in 
several efforts to draw him into conversation, ‘I 
think of going to see Kitty this afternoon’ — then 
she added, hesitatingly— ‘ if you do not par- 
ticularly want me.’ 

‘ Mrs Hux table ! * said Mr Marsden, interested 
at once. ‘ Is her brother at home yet?’ 

‘No; I think he is in Scotland. Shall I 
remind Kitty that you want to see him?* 

‘Pray, do no such thing! I presume xny 
acquaintance is of as much value to him as his 
can be to me. If he comes to call upon me, I 
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can put him right about several theories he 
seems to have formed, and direct him to a course 
of inquiry which may be profitable to him when 
he returns to Persia. If he does not care to seek 
that advantage, that is his own affair.’ 

Phyllis made a mow, under the shelter of a 
decanter, but said no more. Only, when she 

rose to leave the room, she stopped by her 

father’s chair and threw her arms round his 

neck. * Don’t be cross with me, daddy,’ she said 

— ‘don’t be cross with me. I can’t help not 

a clever, you know ; and I do love my old 
r, though I plague him so.’ 

‘I’m not cross!’ said Mr Marsden, softening 
— ‘ that is, not very cross. —AVell, well ; not at 
all cross. There, get along, little plague 1 Leave 
me to finish my claret.’ 

‘ But I want you to show you ’re not cross,’ said 
Phyllis, still hanging round his nock. ‘Let me 
copy your poems out nicely for you. You know 
I can write a nice clear hand, much better than 
yours ! Let me copy them. Ah ! do-then I 
J shall know I ’in not in disgrace.’ 

‘Foolish child]’ said her father, pinching her 
cheek. ‘You shall have the poems. But be very 
careful of them. If anything were to happen to 
them, nearly six months’ work would be lost.’ 

‘ I ’ll take the greatest care possible ! Oh ! 
you dear old daddy.’ And Phyllis ran off 
radiant. 

Half an hour later, she was in a hansom, being 
whirled rapidly, across the river to a quiet square 
in Kensington, where she was dropped on the 
steps of a roomy old house, which looked as if 
all its life it had sheltered dowagers of irreproach- 
able family. The servant who let her in smiled 
as if he knew her; and Phyllis, nodding and 
Bmiling in returi^ ran lightly up the stairs. 

As she laid her hand upon the drawing-room 
door she paused, for at that moment there issued 
from within the sound of a deep, man’s voice 
raised in a kind of croon, which sounded inex- 
pressibly odd : 

There was an old woman all skin and bone, 

{Such an old woman was never known. 

These words the voice chanted, wofully out of 
tune ; when the further adventures of the old 
woman were cut short by a much more youthful 
voice which interrupted, saying with decision : 
‘I don’t like people all ’kin an’ bone. Sing 
Wing, wang,. waddle oh ! ” * 

‘’Pon my word, Dickie,’ said the older voice, 
‘I’m afraid I don’t know that song. 1 

Phyllis listened with a laughing face, turned 
as if to go, blushed, hesitated, and then suddenly 
opened the door and went in. She found a tall, 
fair-haired man sitting with a little boy astraddle 
on his knee, looking the picture of discomfort 
and embarrassment A younger boy was sitting 
on the ground between his legs, nursing a green 
parrot, and causing no trouble to anybody, except 
when he tried to swallow it, or to wedge his 
head between the bars of the chair. The moment 
they saw Phyllis, they started off to meet her, 
ana while the younger one clung to her skirts, 
the elder boy leapt straight at her, crying out: 
'Oh 1 Auntie Phyllis, he can’t sing one bit l 9 
‘ Sh t Dickie ! ’ said Phyllis as she kissed him. 
•You mustn’t be rude.’ 

•Indeed, Miss Marsden, Dickie is quite right,’ 


said the young man. — ‘And permit me to say 
J. am very glad to see you.’ 

‘You look glad, certainly,’ Phyllis admitted. 
‘May I ask where Kitty is, and why you are left 
in charge of these little people, who seem to be 
quite too much for you ?’ 

‘ Too much indeed l I ’ve never spent such 
an anxious afternoon in my life. The nurse is 
ill, or dead, or gone to the pantomime — I don’t 
remember what exactly ; and Kitty ’s gone to lie 
down with a headache. I believe she did it on 
purpose to see what I should do.’ 

‘ v ery possible, I should say,’ observed Phyllis. 
‘That corresponds also with my idea of Kitty’s 
character. 1 should not wonder if you were 
light And what did you do?’ 

But before this question could be answered, 
Dickie interposed. He had climbed on a chair, 
and jumped down to the ground ten times in 
succession ; and being somewhat exhausted by 
this feat of agility, he came over to Phyllis, put 
his knees on her lap, and said in a pleading 
voice : ‘ Please, Auntie Phyllis* sing “ Wing, 
wang, waddle oh ! ’” 

‘ Not now, Dickie,’ said Phyllis, trying to put 
him off. ' Another time, dear.’ 

‘ No, now ! ’ pleaded the boy. 

And Captain Benson, with an anxious face, 
added : ‘ Indeed, Miss Marsden, I think you had 
better, if you can, and don’t mind very much ; 
for Dickie will never be satisfied until you 
do. 9 

‘ But I am not going to stay ! I am going 
home I ’ 

‘ For mercy’s sake, do no such thing ! ’ cried 
her companion. ‘If you are naturally cruel, 
remember that you may be in need of help your- 
self some day, and don’t leave me in this emer- 
gency.’ 

‘ IJpon my word !’ said Phyllis, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘ what helpless creatures men are ! — 
Yes, Dickie, I ’ll sing to you, my birdie, as long 
as ever you like.’ 

So she sang : 

Wing, wang, waddle oh I 
Sing, sang, saddle oh I 
Fly away, pretty boy I 
Over the moon, 

to the huge delight of the children, who laughed, 
and clapped their hands. 

Then Dickie said, nodding over towards Cap- 
tain Benson : * You listen, and see how she does 
it !’ 

‘ All serene, Dickie,’ was the reply ; but Phyllis 
looked annoyed. 

‘ Wouldn’t you like to go and smoke, Captain 
Benson?’ she asked. 

‘I want to learn the art of entertaining chil- 
dren,’ he said. ‘ Pray, go on.’ 

So Phyllis sang another song, and then another ; 
and then, espying a box of bricks in a far corner 
of the room, she led the children over there and 
set them to work to build a temple. Leaving 
them immersed in this labour, she returned 
towards the fireplace, and sank into the chair 
which Captain Benson set for her. 

‘I thought you were in Scotland still,’ she 
observed, after a pause. 

‘I did go to one or two places after leaving 
Dunveth ; but they were all very dull. I sap- 
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pose it was having such a jolly time there that 
made the other houses seem dull’ 

‘Perhaps/ Phyllis assented. Then she added:* 
* Alice Markham told me she had never in her 
life been so bored as she was at Dunveth.’ 

‘ How very strange 1 I thought it such a 
delightful time. Didn’t you V 

Phyllis hesitated. Just at that moment there* 
came a crash, a scream from the children, and 
the sound of breaking china. 

‘Goodness gracious me !’ cried Phyllis. 

‘What on earth have the little wretches done!* 
exclaimed Captain Benson ; and they hurried 
over to the scene of the wreck. 


A FAITHFUL TRAITOR. 

The 25th of March 182- was marked by a thaw 
succeeding a severe frost of three week^ duration. 
At Lenharn Court, a mansion situated fifteen 
miles or so from London, on the west side, great 
inconvenience and some damage had been caused 
by the bursting of a water-pipe during the day. 
In especial, one room was rendered so damp 
that its usual occupant ‘ Spencer ’ — Lady Brown- 
1 Salter's lady’s-maid— was compelled to change her 
sleeping-place. Instead of sharing one of the 
housemaids’ beds, she chose, with her Ladyship’s 
permission, to make up a bed for herself in the 
small room, or large cupboard, situated at the 
end of the corridor which runs through the whole 
breadth of Lenharn Court on the first storey. 
It was a room used to store trunks and boxes in, 

J and Spencer placed some of these as a foundation 
for her couch. Many of these trunks had made 
■ the voyage to India and back, for Colonel Sir 
'William Brown-Salter had distinguished himself 
not a little in John Company’s service. There 
had been much extra work for all the servants 
at Lenharn Court that day, and it was late before 
Spencer retired to her cupboard. 

On getting into her bed she found her novel 
couch by no means so comfortable as it looked. 
It had to be rearranged ; but on extinguishing 
her candle a second time, she found herself as 
far from sleep as ever. While she twisted and 
turned, she heard the stable clock strike two ; 
and immediately afterwards she became conscious 
of a subdued sound outside her door. Remem- 
bering the jokes at her expense at the supper- 
table about the size of her bed-chamber, it 
occurred to Spencer that her fellow-servants 
might be going to play lier a trick, or indulge in 
some practical joke. So she slid from her uneasy 
couch, and removing the key from the lock— she 
had locked herself in on coming to bed— she 
applied her eye to the keyhole. The door, as we 
have said, faced directly the whole length of the 
corridor ; about two yards from her stood a man, 
but not one of her fellow-servants; he held a 
lighted candle in one hand, shading it with the 
other so as to cast the light now here, now there. 
His face was concealed by a mask of black crape, 
and he was listening intently. A breathless 
minute or two passed, and, as if by magic, there 
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were either two or three other men , in the 
corridor, all masked in crape, behind which:jg|geir 
eyes shone in the candle gleams. They weni^std 
came and consulted, noiseless as so many spectres. 
In and out of the rooms, locking doors softly 
behind them, now ascending to the third storey, 
now descending to the basement ; now the one 
holding and shadowing the candle was left alone 
again. 

Spencer drew back from the keyhole a moment, 
trying to think if there was anything she could do. 
Sir William’s room gave on to the corridor — he 
must be murdered, thought poor Spencer, or 
surely she would have heard some sound, for he 
often sat late reading, and it was round his 
door that the thieves were clustered. He was 
a passionate man and a powerful, beloved by his 
servants for his bounty, though feared on account 
of his temper. Surely he would have made a fight 
for it, if he had not been taken at some cruel 
disadvantage. What could she do 1 The alarm- 
bell, even if she could muster courage to try and 
get to it, was quite at the other end of the house. 
Applying her eye once more to the keyhole, she 
was terrified to find not only darkness, but in the 
darkness, some one breathing close to the door. 
Then the handle brushed her cheek as it was 
softly turned, and lock and hinges were strained 
by the silent pressure brought to bear on them 
to such a degree that instinctively she drew 
back, expecting the door to be forced in upon 
her. The door creaked as the pressure relaxed, 
and just then the stable clock struck three. 

As the minutes passed and silence was un- 
broken, Spencer gathered courage -.o look from 
her spying-place. The watchman stood alone, 
candle in hand, in his former place. She be- 
came stiff and cold at her post ; nothing moved 
that she could hear or see, except that the 'Lnan 
trimmed his candle now and then with his 
fingers, and turned his head watchfully from side 
to side, his eyes gleaming behind his mask, and 
seeming now and again to fix themselves on her 
lurking-place. At a low whistle from the base- 
ment, lie and his light vanished together. Taking 
the precaution to stop up the keyhole, Spenser 
struck flint and steel till she obtained a light, 
then huddled on a few clothes, inserted the key, 
turned it, stood one minute outside, in silence 
and darkness, then snatching up her candle, made 
a rush for the only open door in the corridor — it 
was her master’s. 

Bound hand and foot to a chair, and gauged, 
was Sir William. The room was in the wildest 
confusion — boxes, caskets, chests, all turned upside 
down, and their contents scattered indiscrimin- 
ately on the floor. Her Ladyship was in bed, 
bound and gagged too. With nimble fingers 
Spencer set to work to free her master. No sooner 7 
was this accomplished, than, speechless and foam« 
ing at the mouth, Sir William staggered out of the 
room, and, to her dismay, she heard him descend 
the stairs. Having released her mistress, the 
lady’s-maid next hurried to the rooms of her 
fellow-servants, on all of whom the keys^had 
been turned after they had been threatened with 
instant death if they uttered a sound. They were 
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soon released ; and the men-servants descended 
in a body to the ground- floor in search of their 
master. Here everything was in disorder. On 
the dining-room table were the remains of the 
thieves* supper ; but Sir William as well as the 
depredators had vanished. The groom returned 
from the stables with the news that his master’s 
favourite hunter was missing. There was no 
doubt now that he had gone single-handed in 
pursuit of the thieves — as was indeed the case. 

Concluding that they were from London and 
were returning thither, Sir William had saddled 
his hunter and started without an instant’s delay, 
save to arm himself with a couple of pistols from 
the stand of arms in the hall. When he reached 
the head of the avenue, three-quarters of a mile 
from the house, lie dismounted to open the heavy 
gates. Then he perceived, in the dawning light 
of the chill March morning, a strange dog sitting 
shivering inside the gates, unable either to sur- 
mount or pass under them. He concluded at 
once that the cur belonged to his late visitors, 
and that, having stayed behind, either for his 
supper or in search of game, his retreat had been 
cut off by the closing of the gates. He resolved 
to follow the clue thus given him, and was con- 
firmed in his resolution when, the gates being 
opened, the animal scoured away, with his nose 
to the ground, in the direction of London. Away 
went the dog, and away galloped Sir William, 
keeping an eye upon him always. It was broad 
daylight when the three reached the outskirts of 
London, and Sir William was hailed by a voice 
he knew well. It was that of the Major of his 
late regiment. 

* Hullo ! Colonel, where are you off to so 
early? 1 Major Higgins was on his way home 
after a night’s play at Brooks’s. 

‘Turn your horse’s head and I’ll tell you,’ 
returned Sir William through his set teeth. The 
idea of communicating his losses and the indig- 
nity, he, an old soldier, had suffered, sufficed to 
make the blood, which his swift ride had kept at 
fever heat, boil again. 

Major Higgins did as desired ; and putting his 
horse to the gallop, received, in as few words as 
possible, the news of the night’s occurrences at 
Lenham Court, as he and his old Colonel made 
their way side by side through Oxford Street 
and the Strand, never once losing sight of the 
mongrel that was, he fancied, to be the clue to 
the recovery of his property. Dodging and wind- 
ing his way among market carts and hackney- 
coaches, the dog, never once relaxing his speed, 
diverged into by-streets and lanes, until he dis- 
appeared up a court in Leather Lane. 

Dismounting,°and giving their horses in charge 
to a lad, and having impressed a watchman 
into their service, they advanced up the court 
in single file. Sir William led the way, a cocked 
pistol in either hand ; Major Higgins, who came 
next, was unarmed ; the watchman brought up the 
rear in a leisurely way, that showed him by no 
means thirsting for the fray. Doorway after door- 
way was examined, but the cur seemed literally 
to have vanished. In an angle of the cul-de-sac 
into which they had entered, Sir William 
at last discovered an outside wooden staircase. 
Despite the remonstrances of his companions, he 
persisted in creeping cautiously up the crazy 
stairs. There, curled up at a door, and apparently 


fast asleep, lay the clue who had so faithfully but 
unconsciously guided him to liis master’s lair. 

A summons to open the door met with no re- 
sponse. Sir William, to whom anger and excite- 
ment gave additional energy, put his knee to the 
door, and bidding Major Higgins ‘ Duck !’ as he did 
so. The door yielded with a crash ; a shot passed 
over the lowered heads of the two officers, and 
took effect in the cocked-hat of the watchman. A 
short scuffle, and the thieves saved their lives by 
surrendering at discretion to Sir William’s pistols. 
On a table in their midst was spread out the 
whole of the ‘swag not an article was missing. 

A presentation sword of Sir William’s, the hilt 
of which was thickly crusted with gems, was the 
only part of the booty that had met with ill ] 
usage ; but every diamond, ruby, or emerald that 
had been knocked from its socket still lay on the 
worm-eaten table, and was, before many days 
were past, restored to its accustomed bed. A few 
bruises and dints in the inctal-work of the hilt 
remained, and these Sir William would show 
with great glee in after-days, telling how the 
good sword was lost and won ; while, as to the 
dints and notches on the blade, gained in a more 
legitimate warfare, the good Colonel could scarce 
ever be got to speak a word. 


GHOSTS. 

When the brilliant hues of the sunset fade 
Into amber and paly gold ; 

When the wren and the robin sleep in the glade, 
And the shepherd shuts his fold; 

When the lamps are lit in the deep, blue skies, 
And the toil of the day is done — 

Pale, haunting ghosts of the past arise 
From the shadows one by one. 

The ghost of the words we did not say 
In the days for ever fled, 

Comes out of the shadows dim and gray; 

And the ghost of the words we said, 

Of the cruel word, of the bitter word, 

Of the word of blame or scorn, 

That was keen as the point of a warrior’s sword 
On a fateful battle morn. 

The ghosts of the woes of age and youth, 

That we passed unheeding by ; 

Of the griefs we did not ask to soothe, 

Of the tears we did not dry ; 

Of the ills of which we took no lieed ; 

Of the grievous wrongs unfought — 

Come with that of many a churlish deed, 

Or of good deed left unwrought. 

They cluster round us, these phantom shades, 
These ghosts of the days of old, 

As the cheerful glow of the daylight fades, 

In the twilight dim and cold ; 

And in vain we moan, and in vain we weep, 

And we may not from them hide ; 

Closer and closer these shadows creep 
In the twilights to our side. 

M. Book. 
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ON ANXIETY. 

All who survive childhood feel the grip of 
Anxiety at some time and under some form ; 
for, if a man be not anxious from care and 
business, he will be anxious about his pleasures 
and indulgences. Anxiety is as searching as the 
east wind ; it pierces into the marrow of our 
bones, finds out a weak spot, and chills it only 
to inflame it into a fever — an intermittent fever, 
however. Intense anxiety is hardly consistent 
with a persistent ill-fortune : resignation— a mild 
despair — comes to the relief of the man constantly 
cast down by ill-luck, and he ceases to kick 
against the pricks. Hoping nothing, expecting 
nothing, he fears little. The essence of anxiety 
is a feverish hope ; its quintessence, a sickening 
fear. The atmosphere of anxiety is uncertainty ; 
its food, suspense. It carries a keen chisel, and 
carves men’s countenances into more wrinkles 
than all the greater passions put together ; while 
its acid bites into their minds, leaving channels 
into which fear will run so long as their lives last. 

Though a man be so fenced about that for 
himself he need entertain no anxiety, yet if he 
be of any magnanimity of soul, anxiety will 
creep into it for the sake of others. In vain 
does man strive to forecast the object of his 
doubt: while watching the east, in all proba- 
bility his dread will be stealing upon him from 
the west ; if he looks to the north, behold ! his 
fear has found him out, creeping upon him from 
the south. Or he may teach a cause for anxiety 
to appear by dreading it ; for courage to over- 
come a devouring fear of the future is as neces- 
sary as putting on a bold front in the presence 
of a wild beast. This is one reason why it should 
be as much as possible repressed. Another and 
stronger one why it should be zealously guarded 
against is, that it clouds and dims the mind, as 
fasting or ill food subdues the body. And so we 
become open to an infection, capable of ill 
thoughts, weak enough to entertain sick sus- 
picions, which would gain no admittance in a 
healthier state of being. 


An anxious night— who has not passed it? 
For anxieties, like bats, fly best by night. As 
the twilight falls, how insidiously an anxiety 
flits into the mind, scarcely troubling us at first 
— still, it is there. By-and-by, as the gloaming 
deepens into darkness, the creature brushes past 
our face, and rouses us with a start to a sense of 
its presence, filling us with a nameless dread. We 
coax ourselves into a doze, only to be awakened 
to a consciousness that the vampire has settled 
and is sucking our lifeblood. No more Bleep 
for us : we toss and tumble from side to side ; the 
flitting bat-wings of the trouble, anti our sighs, 
the only sounds disturbing the darkness. Now 
is the time for an exorcism : we try it, and listen 
fearfully. All is still. Has the enemy departed ? 
For ten panting seconds we believe it has ; till 
a sudden sinking of the heart— a sudden inrush 
of thoughts and fears that kindle fears, ‘an 
indistinguishable throng ’—warns us to put aside 
all vain notions of reprieve, all hope of release 
for this one while. We have compared troubles 
to bats ; and when bats have once entered a room, 
they are difficult of dislodgment ; despite drivings 
to and fro, beatings up and down, they swoop 
silently and uninjured from wall to wall, jiAt 
managing to elude their pursuer. An open win- 
dow and a light outside is a better remedy than 
all the buffetings within the house ; so, to open 
the window of our mind and let our anxiety flit 
out into the light of another man’s understanding, 
to tell our fearful anticipations' to a friend, is 
more likely to bring relief than the battering 
of it up and down in our dark and ruffled 
minds.* 

A man may be anxious by habit, or by tempera- 
ment, or, still oftener, by ignorance ; and all these 
things, like mist, by confusing the outline of an 
object, magnify it. When a man lias suffered 
anxiety silently and, as the event proves, need- 
lessly, he draws a long breath, and dismisses it 
wholly from his mind : he was mistaken, that 
was all. But should his anxiety have $ftett 
aroused by another needlessly, he feels himself 
at liberty to despise his prognostications hence- 
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forth— without, however, .suffering his opinion 
of his own wisdom to be impaired by a perhaps 
similar error of judgment. But then, no one 
but himself knew of his mistake, and we live 
so much in what we think to be other people's 
opinion of us, that what they do not know 
is comparatively easy for us to forget. Many 
nourish a secret dread of naming a fear, lest 
a whispered word may bring it — like an ava- 
lanche, unsettled by a breath — down upon their 
heads. Others, impatient of suspense, unable to 
wait with steady nerves to pay their debt in due 
season, hurry the toll into the reluctant hand of 
the grim collector: of these are suicides. It is 
not despair— certainty — that unnerves a man, so 
much as a prolonged uncertainty ; events inclin- 
ing now this way and now that, until the balance 
of the strained and anxious mind is lost. 

Yet it is exactly the mingling of hope and fear 
that forms the most powerful stimulant to energy 
and exertion of which human nature is capable. 
Under its influence men are goaded to excel 
themselves. Nay, more, without it, the joys of 
life would be robbed of half their poignancy. 
Who is it, think you, that relishes the desire 
fulfilled, like the man who has experienced hope 
deferred ? There is no one object on which our 
minds are greatly set, from which all spice of 
anxiety can be completely banished. The Indian 
shooting the rapids in his frail canoe feels it, and 
it adds a thrill of pleasure to his sense of the 
audacity of his venture ; the statesman perorating 
to the House on a question by which his Cabinet 
is prepared to stand or fall, feels it running 
tingling through his veins, adding fire to his 
imagination, lending eloquence to his tongue. 
The gambler is so enamoured of its power to 
brace up his relaxed and over-stimulated nerves, 
that to its delirious enjoyment he will sacrifice 
state and station, mankind's and his own esteem, 
and think the madness cheaply purchased. 

Life without the joy or mingled hope and 
fear, without anxiety, would be a stagnant pool 
deprived of the spring that keeps the waters 
running and sweet, and relegating this * pleasing 
anxious being' of the Western world to the 
Oriental calm of fatalism. When the current 
of life runs slow, when weeds gather on the 
Surface and crowd the depths, wo are in danger 
of yielding to the strongest temptation that 
besets a life free from fear, un flavoured by hope 
— namely, the danger of yielding ourselves to 
the power of the vis inertias; shut up in our- 
selves, our fancies, our ailments, our own affairs, 
lost to all use, like Merlin in the forest under 
Vivien's spell/* sunk in sloth, and the ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ of doing nothing when nothing 
apparently needs to be clone. 

There is a story told of a respectable trades- 
man, who, having attained the dignity of the doles 
for fiiiente, confessed to a friend of his that the 
nappiest month in the year to him was the month 
in which his fit of the gout came on : it gave 
him something to think about. Let the man — 
himself on the rack of anxiety and envying the 
ease of another man’s leisure, perhaps— remember, 
when enduring , his own pangs, that a state of 
mind which entertains neither hope nor fear, 
which holds out no inducement to activity, is 
a state bordering on the greatest misery. More- 
VW, if a man be possessed of a strong mind, he 


recognises the fact that this anxiety, so painful 
to endure, this hoping for the best and preparing 
for the worst, is the very process by which he 
may attain the cautious sagacity necessary for* 
the conduct of affairs ; his fear has taught him 
prudence, hope has been productive of patience, 
both have nourished activity, and the doubt, 
distrust, and dread of the future, implanted by 
nature or circumstances, he has learned to mode- 
rate by cultivating courage, patience, and cheer- 
fulness ; his reward being that feeling of calm, 
dignified pleasure, which has made it so well 
worth his while to labour for their attain- 
ment. 

We have spoken of the Oriental calm of fatal- 
ism, such as that which ‘Eotlien* attributes to 
old Shereef, sitting by the bivouac fire, * unknow- 
ing where he was, or whither he might go, 
unknowing of all geography, but trusting in the 
goodness of God, and tne clenching power of 
fate, and the good star of the Englishman.' But 
Oriental ignorance and fatalism, though coupled 
with trust in God, are not so impressive as that 
trust in God which is coupled with an absence 
of superstition, with knowledge, and with courage 
and self-reliance. 


POMONA.* 


CHAPTER XIII. ^ 

And the blossoms that bosk in the sunshine ,]/ 

So wanton and fair, 

For the apples which wuit on their beauty / ' 

Ilave never a care. 

Emma Rhodes. 

It was the private view day at the Royal Academy, 
and such a lovely day too, as if Nature wanted to 
show that there was no flattery in all the beauti- 
ful landscapes that adorned the walls. Spring 
was early that year, and April had been in her 
kindest mood, and had smiled her sweetest with 
the soft tears in her eyes, and little balmy breaths 
of west wind that had opened the fragrant hearts 
of the wild-flowers to her, and made the young 
lambs leap with sheer happiness. 

Pomona had begun her reign in the Kentish* 
orchards quite a fortnight earlier than usual, and 
only morbid people prophesied frosts yet to come, 
and told of little blighted apples falling like hail, 
under its cruel touch, from trees that had been 
full of promise in blossoming time. 

What troublesome things some people’s memo- 
ries are, on which are indelibly printed all the 
bad, unfortunate things in life!— snow on the 
Derby day, frosts in June, chilblains at mid- 
summer, wet hay-making, drenched harvest fields ; 
and there is no mark made by the much more 
frequent beautiful springs, sunny haytime, and 
plentiful harvests. 

Sage had no such misgivings. The winter had 
sped away so pleasantly with that private view 
day to look forward to, which was to brine 
Maurice back to her, and it was further shortened 
by the letters from him that came every few days, 
and the almost equal delight of writing to him. 
His letters were not so long as hers ; but that she 
did not expect ; indeed, she hardly wished it. 
Men never wrote so much as girls, and, long or 
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short, liis letters were just what they should be. 
Neither did they always come as regularly as he» 
anxious little heart would have desired, a heart 
that kept her awake all the night before the post 
by which one of those missives might arrive, and 
leapt into her mouth when the postman’s knock 
sounded on the door. But even this irregularity,® 
she stoutly maintained to herself, she preferred, 
that he should not feel bound to write if it were 
inconvenient, or he was busy, for he knew that 
she was not exacting or unreasonable, like some 
girls, who fretted and took offence at the slightest 
delay. She would even persuade herself that she 
should be quite satisfied if he never wrote at all ; 
and that she should quite like to prove to him in 
this way her entire trust in his love and con- 
stancy. 

Owen Ludlow had been in London off and on 
all the winter, and his presence had done much 
to make the time pass pleasantly and quickly. 
But just a day or two before the private view, 
he was called away down to Scar, where good, 

E uritanical Stock lay a-dying, and his kind, 
ttle, cheery wife badly wanted a friend. I am 
afraid happiness is apt to make us selfish, for 
Sage felt a little petulant vexation that this 
should have befallen just now, when Maurice 
Was coming back, and when Owen Ludlow’s 
presence at the studio would have made it avail- 
able for so many pleasant meetings. 

I am not sure that Owen Ludlow was not a 
little glad to be away at the private view. He 
had got used to his picture being seen, and had 
not the same shrinking from exposing it that lie 
had felt when he first showed it to Sage and 
Kitty. Many of his fellow-artists had seen and 
criticised it, and it had been described in one of 
the society papers in ‘A Visit to the Studios.’ 
But there still lingered in his mind a dread of 
the gaze of the general public, and a sense that 
Pomona was his no longer, now that any one 
might look at her and pass their ignorant com- 
ments on her. 

Maurice Moore had kept his promise, and had 
come home for it ; and, as Sage told herself over 
and over again, had come home for good, having 
resigned his appointment Not that he had at 
present any other occupation in view, though 
Owen Ludlow had done all he could, and [Maurice 
had not been idle. But he thought it would be 
easier to find a berth if he were on the spot He 
did not leave Edolstadt with quite as much satis- 
faction as he would have done at Christmas. 
Things had gone decidedly more pleasantly since 
then ; the reigning beauty had deigned to be 
more gracious to him, having been disappointed 
in the new attach^, who was not nearly so agree- 
able as he appeared at first, and had, moreover, a 
fiancee in England, who detracted very much 
from his excellence. Miss St Clair was certainly 
very good-looking, and could be very agreeable 
when she chose ; and she had it in her power to 
make society much pleasanter. He did not a bit 
waver in his preference for Sage ; and he told 
himself constantly— a little too constantly— that 
he never regretted for a moment the sacrifice he 
was going to make for her ; but he indulged in 
a good deal of harmless flirtation with Miss St 
Clair, and was conscious of a certain amount of 
regret in saying good-bye to her and the empty 
society life, which did not impress him as quite 


as hollow and unsatisfactory as it had seemed 
before Christmas. But he was rather glad of 
this, he told himself, as it made the sacrifice on 
love’s shrine more worthy. 

That grimy, old monster London puts on a 4 
very pleasing appearance early in the season, at 
any rate at the West End. The flowers in the 
parks are a sight to see with the brilliant colours . 
of tulips and Hyacinths, and the window-boxes in 
fashionable bouses are marvels of taste and sweet- 
ness. The drive is full of elegant carriages, with 
fair and graceful occupants ; and in the How the 
horses and the pretty faces and the well-turned- 
out young Englishmen make one proud of one’s 
country, for there is not another capital in 
Europe, or, for that matter, in the world, that can 
show the like. Up above, the sky is blue, as if 
it was never obscured by fog or smoke ; and the 
pavements look quite dazzlingly white, in con- 
trast with the newly watered roads. Maurice 
Moore was much struck by the look of this much- 
abused London, that first day of his return ; and 
perhaps it was in contrast with the brightness 
and trimness and air of stir and fashion in the 
West End that Dalston impressed him less favour- 
ably. 

There was a dustiness already beginning to 
nervade the neighbourhood, and a tendency for 
Hits of paper to blow about and whirl round 
corners ; and the watering was done in a more 
rough-and-ready way than in the west, splashing 
on the pavements, and catching unwary foot- 
passengers across the legs. Providence had not 
teen so kind in arranging circumstances pleas- ; 
antly for Maurice Moore’s return to Sage. Sarah 
opened the door in her least presentable con- 
dition. Cook had chosen this very inopportune 
moment to wash down the passage, ina, in her 
agitation at Maurice’s arrival, upset the pail, the 
contents of which rushed hospitably to meet him. 
There were two of Dr Mcrridew’s patients wait- 
ing for cook’s washing operations to be ended to 
pass into the surgery, patients whose very much 
enlarged cheeks made it easy to diagnose their 
case as one of mumps. 

As he had arrived before he was expected, Sage 
was not ready to receive him ; but Will, with a 
furiously bad cold in the head, was ; add he 
engaged his services at once in his absorbing 
occupation of mending his white mouse’s cage, 
proposing that Maurice should hold the occupant 
of the cage, while Will executed some repair** 
with the glue-pot, which was emitting fearful 
smells from the fireplace. 

It was better when Sage appeared, with n 
pretty little flush of haste on her cheeks, and her 
eyes shining with delighted welcome and love. 
He felt he could tolerate even the white mouse 
and the glue-pot for her sake. And she was 
looking greatly to advantage in a pretty fresh 
new dress, that she had bestowed much thought 
and pains upon, having begun to plan what it * 
should be soon after Christmas. She had beta 
awfully extravagant, she felt, in the matter of [ 
boots and gloves ; and she had great qualms of ' 
conscience over the price of that little bonnet* \ 
though Dr Merridew paid the bill without the > ; 
slightest remark. But she knew that the general ' 
effect was good ; and though she blushed np to 
the roots of her hair under Maurice's smiling : 
scrutiny, she felt he would have no need to be 
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ashamed of her, if he met &ny of his fashionable 
friends at the private view. 

He could not quite conceal his haste to be off j 
and clear of white mice and upset pails and 
mumps ; and Sage felt a little bit sorry, as she 
hoped Dr Merridew would have come in before 
they went ; and there were several things she 
would like to show Maurice-some sketches of 
Scar she had worked up ; and a sketch of herself 
that Owen Ludlow had taken in crayons, and 
which she had had framed, on the chance of some 
one liking to have it. And besides, she felt a 
little remorseful at leaving Will alone, poor Will, 
who really had a very bad cold, and was in diffi- 
culties with the white mouse, known in the 
family as the Pink un, knowing that the servants 
would decline all assistance, as they regarded 
white mice as ‘ ’orrid things.* 

But all these regrets were forgotten when they 
were once off in tne sunny streets side by side. 
She gave herself over to perfect satisfaction ; 
there was not a cloud to dim the sunshine, no 
care or anxiety or doubt to disturb the entire 
content Let what would come after, the present 
was all that heart could desire, and why should 
it not always be the same, since it was Maurice’s 
presence that made the happiness ? 

She made no expostulations on the score of 
economy, when he called a hansom ; they would 
be wise another day, and she would preach pru- 
dence and advocate omnibuses and third-class 
tickets. She did not demur, either, at an elegant, 
little lunch that he ordered at a restaurant, 
though she guessed that it must have cost more 
than most of the meals of the entire Merridew 
family, servants included. Just for that one day 
they would be extravagant and enjoy themselves ; 
and after that, be prudent, and go in for two- 
penny ’buses and buns for lunch, and enjoy them- 
selves just the same. 

Now they were at Burlington House. What 
splendid carriages were turning in ; what gor- 
geous flunkeys were opening carriage doors ; and 
what wondrous toilets issued therefrom, and 
swept or rustled up the broad steps ! Every 
moment Maurice touched her arm to notice some 
celebrity passing, some society beauty whose 
photograph was in all the shops— an archbishop’s 
grfitered legs -■-some statesman who had come from 
affairs of vital importance to the country for a 
few minutes’ relaxation with art— there a poet— 
here a millionaire — now a duchess— then an 
actor. Sage would have been content to stand 
all the afternoon and see this brilliant company 
pass by, with l^Laurice to tell her who each one 
was. But Maurice would not linger; and they 
went on up the stairs and passed straight on to 
the third room, where hung No. 540. 

It looked wonderfully small. That was the 
first effect Sage could hardly believe at first 
that it had not been cut down, or in some 
marvellous way diminished in size. In the studio 
at Scar it had seemed such a large picture ; 
and, in her mind’s eye, when she had fancied 
how it would look at the Academy, she had 
imagined it as among the more important can- 
vases. It was on the line, and showed to great 
advantage, though Mr Ludlow had declared it 
was entirely killed and crushed by the big full- 
length portrait of an alderman’s lady in crimson 
' velvet just above it ; but perhaps it was the 


portrait that suffered, for Pomona showed out 
'in comparison, fair and pure and refined in her 
white dress with the apple blossom shadow 
dappling it 

It Kitty had been there, she would have been 
greatly astonished that every one waB not crowd- 
ing round this picture; and even Sage, who 
realised that there were other pictures that would 
attract more attention, was a little surprised that, 
when they first came up to it, there Was no one 
else looking at it. 

‘ I wonder if any one will recognise you from 
the picture, Sage?’ Maurice said. ‘I never 
thought that Ludlow did you half justice. I 
don’t fancy my portrait will be recognisable, 
though you declare that you knew me as 
Vertumnus at the first glance. It is rather 
humiliating to appear for the first time before 
the British public in the character of an old 
woman.* 

There was a sort of fascination about the 
picture to them, though they knew every line 
and shade of it by heart ; and it was interesting, 
too, to hear the remarks people made on it ; but 
at last they were preparing to go on to the 
other pictures, when a clear, fresh, young voice 
behind them caught their ears, and they involun- 
tarily stopped to listen. 

‘You really must show me this wunderful 
likeness of mine, Sir llobcrt. At least half-a- 
dozen people have been at me since I came in, 
talking about my portrait. I assure you it is 
the first I have heard of it.* 

‘But indeed, Miss Lester, if the likeness is 
accidental, it is the most marvellous thing I ever 
heard of. But you will see for yourself. Ludlow 
is the name of the painter, Owen Ludlow — surely 
you must know him. — Excuse me* 

This to a broad-shouldered lady, who was con- 
sulting her catalogue just in front of No. 540. 

Maurice and Sage were standing too close to 
the speakers to allow of turning to look at them ; 
but they were conscious that a tall girl was stand- 
ing beside them, with a gentleman behind her, 
and, when the stout lady had moved away, the 
man’s voice said : ‘Now, you will confess’ 

And then came a low, rippling laugh, and, 
after a pause : ‘Well, I suppose there is a like- 
ness ; but it is a most curious accident* for I 
never even heard of Mr Ludlow before.’ 

‘He must have seen you — there can be no 
doubt about that. — By Jove ! it seems to me a 
piece of impertinence to introduce any one into 
a picture without asking permission. If I were 
Lady Lester’ 

‘Well, really, he has drawn a very compli- 
mentary portrait of me. I don’t see that I have 
any reason to complain.* 

A sputtering attempt at a compliment from the 
gentleman followed, during which Sage moved 
away, and Maurice following her, was able, with- 
out rudeness, to turn and look at the speakers. 
A little, fussy, middle-aged, military-looking man, 
with an eyeglass; and beside him a tall girl — 
Pomona herself, with the same smiling, sunny 
face and radiant blue eyes, and apple-blossom 
tints of complexion ; the same bright, soft hair, 
crowned, curiously enough, with a little bonnet 
of apple blossom. 

The conversation, of which Maurice Moore had 
heard every word, had only partly reached Sage’s 
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ears ; so she did not look with such lively 
curiosity as he did at the speaker, and did not* 
get such a full view of her as he did, for the 
gallery was fuller than when they came in, and 
other people came in the way. 

‘ Did you see, Sage ? What an extraordinary 
thing!* * 

* She was rather like Pomona, wasn't she V 

‘ Rather ? She might have stepped straight out 
of the canvas.* 

‘What odd things likenesses are!* Sage said 
absently. — ‘But oh ! Maurice, look at that lovely 
landscape of Leader’s !’ 

But Maurice could not appreciate the pictures. 
His mind was distracted by the living Pomona ; 
and his eye kept straying from the pictures that 
so engrossed Sage, and from the catalogue, which 
he marked almost at random, seeking among the 
changing crowd the sweet, bright face that was 
so familiar to him from Ludlow's picture, that 
it seemed as if it were the face of an old 
friend. 

Once they came across her again ; and Maurice 
felt almost irritated with Sage’s raptures over 
one of Alma Tadema’s masterpieces, which 
entirely prevented her from looking up in time 
to see the smile with which Pomona received 
her catalogue, which some hasty passer-by had 
knocked out of her hold, and which Maurice 
restored to the little hand in a pearl -gray glove. 

That second look made the likeness appear more 
bewildering than before ; and he was so full of 
it, that he quite started when Sage’s voice said, 
‘Are you tired, Maurice?’ and he found her eyes 
looking at him with tender anxiety. 

‘ Not a bit, dear,' he answered, with a laugh. — 

‘ But if you have had enough of the pictures, I 
want you to come to the Burlington Arcade. 1 
have a fancy that I would like to give you a 
really good pair of gloves. Pearl gray, shall they 
be V 

And Sage agreed, with a little sigh of regret 
for those she had on, which she had been rather 
proud of, but which he was looking at now with 
a decidedly depreciating expression. 


TRADES-UNION TRAMPS. 

The regular, unmitigated tramp’s pet horror are 
the men who trudge from town to town in 
search of work — ‘travelling tradesmen,' as he 
calls them. Numerous and constantly changing, 
these are of two classes. There are non-unionists, 
who live principally by ‘calling their trade,' 
or obtaining assistance from fellow- workmen 
in situations ; and there are unionists, who are 
allowed by their organisations so much a mile or 
so much a day. These Society men, again, may 
be divided into those who voluntarily go on 
tramp, and those who are obliged to do so by 
the rules to which they subscribe. Some trades- 
unions do not compel any member to travel ; 
while others — the Amalgamated Engineers is a 
case in point — exercise a discretionary power in 
the matter. The Typographical Society pursues 
a middle course. To induce its members to 
search for work, or, rather, to relieve the conges- 
tion of labour in large towns, it allows each man 


a certain amount wten he leaves a branch. A 
Society printer who has been in Manchester for 
some little time is given two pounds when he 
starts on tramp ; but he cannot receive this 
allowance more than once in three years. Al- 
ways, however, a trades-unionist who leaves a 
town in search of employment is supplied with a 
travelling card or certificate, on which iB entered 
by branch secretaries the relief he receives on 
his journey. 

The amount of assistance afforded varies 
greatly. Carpenters and joiners — and in this, as in 
all other cases, we of course speak of unionists only 
— are entitled to one shilling and fourpence a day, 
unless they be on strike, when they can demand 
two shillings and fourpence a day for six days in 
each week. Few, however, take a travelling card. 
Tailors receive a similar allowance on the road 
for only forty days in each year, between the 
months of August and ApriL During the 
summer, the busy season in the clothing trade, 
there is considered to be plenty of work for all. 
To plasterers the relief is one shilling and six- 
pence per district ; but when they arrive in large 
provincial centres they are paid three shillings, 
two days' ‘prov.;' and everywhere alike they 
are allowed one shilling and sixpence extra for 
Sunday. 

Members of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers get when on travel the usual out-of-work 
pay, from six to ten shillings a week, according 
to the time they have been unemployed, and 
eiglitpeiicc a day for bed and breakfr >t. Iron 
and tinplate workers, braziers, moulding forgers, 
tinners, stampers, and galvanisers, aie relieved 
in accordance with the following rule of their i 
Society : ‘ A member shall be entitled to One 
shilling a day for not more than thirty days in 
each statute year. Before being entitled to trav- 
elling relief for any one day, he must travel at 
least fifteen miles from one town towards another, 
except in the Birmingham district, which is to 
be comprised within a sixteen-mile radius of 
Wolverhampton, in which district eight miles 
from one town to another is to be considered to 
be one day’s journey. In continuous travelling, 
the relief is still to be one shilling per day where 
sixteen miles or more are travelled.’ 

Some trade organisations give relief on an- 
other principle — that of distance, not time. The 
National Amalgamated Society of Operative 
House and Ship Painters and Decorators used to 
pay its* members three-farthings a mile, and so 
much for a bed each night ; but now it gives them 
only seven shillings per week for eight weeks in 
the winter ; and if they choose to travel, they have 
to depend for relief on painters and ^decorators 
whom they may be able to find working. At 
present, the principal Society which pays ‘mileage' 
is the Typographical Association. Last year, its , 
expenditure in this direction was more than ., 
twenty-two thousand pounds— an enormous sum, 
considering that a printer on tramp iB entitled 
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to only one penny per mile, that he cannot 
receive more than eleven shillings and eightpence 
(including an allowance of one shilling and eight- 
pence for Sunday) in any one week, and that the 
maximum sum he can draw at this rate is eight 
pounds. Should he not then have obtained work, 
however, he is entitled to ‘second-class mileage * — 
that is, a halfpenny a mile. 

Many Societies, besides those mentioned as 
doing so, allow a certain sum for Sunday, and 
the generality of ‘ travelling tradesmen ’ can easily 
obtain something in addition to official relief. 
When a man makes an unsuccessful application 
for work at an - office or ‘ shop ’ where he is 
known, a collection is often made among the 
journeymen for him ; and the same thing is done 
almost invariably when a workman on tramp 
drops in at a lodge meeting of his Society. Some- 
times, too, he is presented with a small grant 
from the Incidental Fund. 

The income of a man on tramp, therefore, 
largely depends on the route he takes — a matter 
as to which he is not often allowed freedom of 
choice. Printers may go where they like. At- 
tached to their card is a map of routes, by the 
aid of which they can find their way all over 
the country. But, as a rule, the traveller is 
directed by the branch secretaries on whom he 
calls, and they guide him according to strikes, 
the state of trade in particular districts, and 
other circumstances. 

His journey, let him go where he will, is too 
often a degrading and disheartening experience. 
Live on the cheapest and commonest of food he 
must ; generally, he is also contaminated by the 
vile associations of the common lodging-house. 
There are trades-unions — such, for example, as 
the Amalgamated Engineers — which provide good 
beds for members on travel ; but, as a general 
thing, the amateur tramp must get the best 
lodgings he can. For cheapness he goes to ‘ four- 
penny doss houses,’ and in those objectionable 
‘travellers* hotels’ all his indoor life for weeks, 
perhaps months, is spent. 

One man, an iron-turner by trade, has thrice 
been on the road — for two months, ten weeks, and 
thirteen weeks respectively — and every time he was 
unsuccessful in Ins quest for work. Another— a 
printer — started off from Manchester and tramped 
all over England, visiting towns as far apart as 
Newcastle, Birmingham, York, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Taunton, Cardiff, Lewes, Winchester, St Albans, 
Hull, Leamington, Hereford, and Hanley. He 
walked, in fact, through nearly every county in 
England, and was away altogether seven months, 
during which he obtained casual labour represent- 
ing only three weeks’ work. Similar instances 
might oe cited in abundance. It is, indeed, a 
common thing for a man to reach the limit of 
the official travelling allowance when he is many 
miles from' home and friends, and to have to 
work his way back, as the non-unionist ‘ tramp- 
ing tradesman’ lives regularly, by ‘calling his 
trade.* » 

This is a custom greatly abused. Should a 
Bivvy apply for work on an engineering under- 
taking and not be started, the men who are on 
the job give him a shilling to help him on the 


road. An idle navvy, therefore, is sometimes 
better off than a working navvy, because the 
former can collect six or seven shillings, or more, 
in the course of a day. Similarly, it is the rule 
in many trades to present so much to every 
‘traveller’ who calls at a ‘shop’ or works, or 
to allow him to make a collection among the 
men. 

Scores of lazy vagabonds — fellows who never 
had, and never will nave, regular employment- 
take advantage of this admirable custom. Profess- 
ing a dozen trades in a day, they ‘ call ’ them all, 
telling a different story on each occasion, though 
really no story is necessary. All that a man need 
do is to inquire for the ‘father of the chapel,’ 
‘the shop steward,’ ‘the leading hand,’ ‘the 
foreman,’ or ‘the overseer;’ everything depends 
on his asking for the right person and using the 
phrase customary in the trade he is ‘calling.’ 
Sometimes, but not often, a question is put to 
the traveller. ‘What is that r a baker may say, 
pointing to his ‘peel;’ a tailor may see if the 
man knows the technical terms for a particular 
kind of work ; a printer may pick up a stray 
‘quad’ and ask to be told its size. Any error 
in replying is fatal ; indeed, it has resulted in 
the applicant being kicked outside. Society men, 
however, rarely practise this form of swindling ; 
and in calling tlieir own trade they can prove 
the genuineness of their case by producing tlieir 
travelling card. 

Trades-unionists, when hard pressed, as they 
frequently are in passing through agricultural 
districts, are also obliged to sing at public-houses 
— a mode of ‘ raising the wind ’ familiarly known 
as ‘ working the pubs ’ — beg, sleep in casual wards, 
and avail themselves of charities. All who are 
in the south of England make a point of seeing 
at least Watts’s Charity, at Rochester, celebrated 
by Dickens in ‘ Seven roor Travellers.’ So many 
wend their way thither, in fact, that the inhab- 
itants of the town look upon the institution as 
a nuisance ; and it is said that some years ago- 
an effort was made to close it, and divert the 
money left by the founder to other charitable 
purposes. Almost any evening an odd-looking 
crowd of ‘tradesmen’ may be seen outside the 
unique institution, each man waiting to lay his 
claim before the Committee to be one of the 
‘seven travellers’ who, by the terms of Watts’s 
bequest, are to be boarded and lodged every night. 
Admission to the charity is worth trying for ; it 
is a perfect paradise for tramps. 

Yet, in spite of insult, hunger, and fatigue, 
travelling tradesmen, especially those who are 
unmarried, soon grow to like the life of the roads. 
‘ A wanderer is man from his birth ;’ and when 
the natural instinct is revived, many individuals 
are loth to settle down to regular employment 
The great army of habitual tramps is largely 
recruited from men who start from home with 
the intention of walking a particular number 
of miles in the hope that ‘something will turn 
up.’ Trades-unions are quite sensible of this 
and of other evils of the travelling system. The 
avowed object with which the ‘ Out-of-work Fund * 
of the Typographical Association was established 
in 1873 was to keep men ‘ off the road ; ’ and 
the mileage relief of the Amalgamated Society 
of Painters and Decorators was abolished because 
it was so grossly abused. But these things are 
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perhaps inevitable, and certainly they do not 
detract seriously from the praise due to trades-, 
unions for the assistance they render to those 
obliged to tramp in search of work. 


PHYLLIS MARSDEN’S LOVE-POEM. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was a sad sight ! Dickie had built a beauti- 
ful temple. Judging from the ruins, as well as 
from his broken and tearful explanation, it must 
have been a singularly fine example of its class. 
When it was completed, however, Dickie, survey- 
ing it with a too critical eye, judged that it wanted 
colour ; and seeing on a bracket not far above his 
head a valuable little china teapot, of a beautiful 
blue, he had climbed on a chair, possessed him- 
self of the coveted ornament, and, amid breathless 
suspense, set it on the cupola of his temple. In 
that position, any one would have admired it — 
if only it would have stood erect. It was made 
with a stupid round bottom, and Dickie’s temple 
had a cupola ! It rolled off ; it was most mortify- 
ing ! Not only did the ornament tumble down 
and break itself too much to be replaced, but, 
what was worse still, the temple itself, the finest 
Dickie had ever built, was shaken down in ruins. 
It was too much to bear ! Dickie wept aloud. 

At that moment, the door opened suddenly, 
and a little lady ran in suddenly. 1 What, in the 
name of fortune, is all this noise?’ she cried. — 
‘ Phyllis, why didn’t they tell me you were here ? 
— Harry, what mischief is this? What have 
they broken ? Not my teapot !— Harry, I ’ll never 
forgive you !’ 

Captain Benson retreated to the fireplace, and 
stood with his hands in his pockets, and a half- 
smile on his face, watching his sister, while she 
took up one piece after another of the shattered 

I jorcelain. She looked unutterable things at her 
>rotlier ; but Phyllis came forward and touched 
her arm timidly. ‘Do you mind very much, 
Kitty ?’ she said. ‘ I am so sorry.’ 

‘My dear Miss Marsden,’ interposed Captain 
Benson, ‘this grief is all put on. The teapot 
had no value. I saw its exact duplicate at 
Whiteley’s on Wednesday, marked tenpence three- 
fartliings.’ 

‘Did you really, Harry?’ asked his sister. 
* No ; but tell me — because Mary Haughton gave 
me that teapot, and I always suspected she paid 
very little for it.’ 

‘I shall tell you nothing more,’ said Captain 
Benson. ‘ I have said too much already. 1 shall 
certainly not put into your hands any engine 
for destroying Mary Haughton’s peace of mind.’ 

Mrs Hux table drew over to the fire, and settling 
herself comfortably, said : ‘ Now, Phyllis, tell us 
what you have been doing.’ 

‘Well,’ said Phyllis demurely, ‘I spent this 
morning or part of it in reading Persian love- 
poems.’ 

‘Reading what?’ exclaimed Mrs Huxtable, 
sitting bolt upright with a face of amaze- 
ment 

‘It is quite true,’ Phyllis nodded. ‘At least, 
they were read to me.’ 

‘And what were they like, these love-poems? 
Something your father is doing, I suppose/ 

‘They were not very interesting, Phyllis ad- 


mitted ; * but curious*— decidedly curious. They 
were inflated and roundabout, and there was a 
great deal about the moon and roses, and the 
night and towers.’ 

‘I see,’ Captain Benson assented. ‘All topics 
which have no business to be in a love-poem, 
which should be terse * He paused. 

Phyllis nodded. 

‘ Direct in expression.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘ Not too long.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Phyllis with decision, ‘ or 
one would be horribly bored.’ 

‘ I think you are very dull, you two/ said Mrs 
Iluxtablc, stifling a yawn. ‘Can’t you talk of 
something more interesting ?’ 

‘Forgive us, Kitty/ said her brother. ‘Of 
course, your interest in such things ended when 
you married.’ 

Captain Benson went off to have a cigar ; half 
an hour later, he returned with a sheet of paper 
in his hand. ‘Why, where is Miss Marsden?’ 
he asked. 

‘Half-way home, I should think. What do 
you want her for?’ 

‘ I had something to Bhow her. Never mind ; 
I will send it to her.’ 

Next morning dawned* brightly, and Phyllis, as 
she donned her dainty garments, was half inclined 
to regret her hasty promise of the previous day, 
knowing full well that if her father’s approval 
was to be gained, at least some hours must be 
devoted to copying the manuscripts. 

Running lightly down-stairs, she paused to 
gather up a letter which lay on the hall table. 
‘Only one! When I expected at lerst half-a- 
dozen, and it looks like a stupid ono. I don’t 
know the writing.’ Tearing the envelope, she 
entered the dining room, but stopped abruptly : 
‘Dear Miss Marsden— Apropos of the love- 

oems we were discussing yesterday ’ Phyliis 

astily turned the sheet and read the bold signa- 
ture, ‘ H. Benson.* Flushing slightly, she put the 
letter in her pocket, as her father’s step was heard 
in the hall. Why should Captain Benson w r rite 
to her ? It was a woman’s question, and though 
little more than a girl, she had become a woman 
all at once after meeting Mr Benson at Dunveth. 
Her father did not note the difference, and she 
did not quite comprehend it herself. But differ- 
ence in Phyllis there was. 

She bade her father good-morning, but Mr 
Marsden took no notice of her remark, only 
seated himself at the head of the breakfast table ; 
while Phyllis, surprised at the unmistakable 
gloom on his face, sheltered herself behind the 
coffee-pot. m 

Mr Marsden raised his eyes absently, then seeing 
his daughter’s anxious face, remarked : ‘ I am per- 
plexed, Phyllis. 1 have come to a line in the 
finest of my poems— the one I read, or* — pausing 
as he remembered the incident — ‘began reading 
to you yesterday, and I fail to find any worn 
which expresses the sublime meaning of the 
original.* 

Seeing that her father really was distressed, 
Phyllis rose, and putting her arm round his neck, 
said lovingly : ‘ Never mind ; the right word will 
come ; and in the meantime do start me copying j 
and when you see how beautiful your poems 
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look, you will be inspired, with fresh terms of 
admiration.* 

Half an hour later, Phyllis in her own room 
was seated at her pretty writing-table, a large, 
sheet of foolscap before her, a. pile of untidy 
scraps of paper by her side, and a .letter stuck up 
' on the writing-table before her. 

‘My beloved is fairer than the white rose of 
morning,’ wrote Phyllis. But her eyes turned 
again to the love-poem in that letter signed H. 
Benson. 

‘ I sleep to dream of thee,* it said. 

‘ I wake to live for thee,’ it continued. 

‘And this is all foy thee !’ was the conclusion. 
This love-poem was- certainly not too long. 

‘ Must I answer it, I wonder ? The lines really 
are direct, short, and to the point — out of his 
mother’s old album, too ! However, I can’t write 
now, if at all and Phyllis determinedly placed 
the letter face downwards on the table, and for 
some time wrote most persevering! y. 

The work proved far more interesting than she 
had expected. The quaint metaphor, exaggera- 
tion of language, and, to English minds, strange 
jumble of ideas, amused her ; and she was sur- 
prised to find she had been writing steadily for 
an hour when she heard her father’s voice calling 
her, ‘ Phyllis, Phyllis !’ irritably. 

‘Coming, papa! Just coming ! — Yes ; what is 
it?* and Phyllis, peering over tne banisters, saw 
her father impatiently pacing the hall below. 

‘Come here, Phyllis ! You have taken all the 
notes of the poem I am engaged on now. They 
were all together on the right-hand side of my 
table, and I can find them nowhere. If you 
really wish to help me, you ought to be more 
careful.’ 

‘I am sorry,* papa. You can keep them till 
to-morrow. I wish I hadn’t mixed them up. 
And here are the four I have copied. They 
really do look better now, don’t they? And I 
found them interesting ! Indeed, I did ! * 

Mr Marsden took the papers and manuscript, 
only half mollified ; and Phyllis heard the key 
turn as he closed his study door. She looked 
back a little wistfully. 

As she prepared to go out she could not help 
thinking of tnat love-poem from Captain Benson, 
and why he had sent it to her, and why her 
father should* dislike him so, and why, since she 
knew him, something had entered into her life and 
made it all strange aud new, with only her father’s 
hatred of Mr Benson to darkeu the vision. 

Notwithstanding this slight shadow, few 
brighter faces than Phyllis Marsden’s could be 
seen as she spai gaily on her walk round Ken- 
nington Park. Tne sun shone brightly, and the 
air was crisp and clear, with a first feeling of 
frost Phyllis fdlt exhilarated ; and being breath- 
less with her walk, and tempted by the sufishine, 
made for a seat at a convenient distance, and sat 
down to rest for a moment 

‘I wake to live for thee !’ sang a robin perched 
on a small bush near at hand, a cheery little 
fellow, who looked at Phyllis with a knowing 
look on his face. 

‘What ought I to do?* thought Phyllis. 
‘Why do I keep thinking of those lines, and 
why did Captain Benson send them to me? I 
wish I knew more about these things, or had 
some one to, ask’ And Phyllis, looking cau- 


tiously round, put her hand in her pocket and 
pulled out— nothing. 

‘ It. must be here ! I know I had it in my 
pocket. Stay. Did I change my dress ? No : 
then where is it?’ And Phyllis in her impa- 
tience turned her pocket inside out ; but there 
♦was nothing save a dainty embroidered handker- 
chief. 

‘ Oh, I know ! I must have left it on my 
writing-table. I had it there, of course l’ And 
Phyllis, with a relieved expression, turned to 
retrace her steps. 

The lunch gong sounded as she ran up the 
steps ; and she was met by Robins. ‘ The master 
wished me to say he did not want to be dis- 
turbed ; and I have taken him lunch in a tray.’ 

Phyllis’s face fell as she replied : ‘ Very well, 
Robins. I shall be down directly.’ 

Up-stairs, Phyllis stood before her glass, 
smoothing her hair, a flush of annoyance on her 
pretty face, and tears of vexation in her eyes. 
‘ It is too hard ! I felt certuin I should find it on 
my writing-table. There is no doubt I must 
have gathered it up with papa’s papers, and now 
he has got it ; and he is sure to read it, for I 
had carefully folded it with the verses outside, 
and he wouldn’t see it was a letter at first. Oh ! 
I do hope he won’t see it before I can get it 
back. For he so dislikes Captain Benson, with- 
out having even seen him.* 

Down-stairs, a bent and prematurely old man 
leaned on a paper-strewn writing-table, an open 
letter in his hand, an expression of mingled love, 
pity, and distress softening his hard, careworn 
features. 

‘Phyllis, my child, my little girl!’ he mur- 
mured. ‘She has grown into a woman, and I 
have been blind to it.’ And then seating himself 
in his chair, and passing his hand wearily over 
his eyes, he thought of another Phyllis who had 
been his wife and his little girl’s mother. 

The afternoon passed wearily away, and Phyllis 
restlessly paced backwards and forwards in her 
large drawing-room, now striking a few chords on 
the grand piano, now picking up a delicate piece 
of fancy-work, or scanning the pages of a novel. 
‘ I can’t help it ! I shall settle to nothing until 
I know. 1 shall go and hunt up papa ; and if he 
is angry, it will be over. I have done nothing 
wrong, and I certainly couldn’t help getting that 
letter. If he has not found it, I may have an 
opportunity of getting it back ; and then we ’ll 
see what will become of Captain Benson’s love- 
poem. “Live for thee!” Fiddlestick! Why, 
that person must have been lived for, ages ago, 
and died for too, for the matter of that. Tiresome 
creature ! Why couldn’t she keep her love affairs 
to herself, instead of letting them get me into 
trouble ! ’ 

Drearily, Mr Marsden sat over his study fire, 
the tray of luncheon untouched beside him. For 
three hours he had been sorrowfully living over 
his past life. Visions of the past flitted through 
his mind. A young student, fresh with univer- 
sity honours, and craving for literary distinction 
— months of study and Oriental travel ; and then 
a period of purest happiness, no looser alone, 
but cheered and encouraged by a bright, loving 

S resence ; and then — then a long period of black, 
eepest despair ; a life taken up again, but hence- 
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forth never to be shared with living soul — alone, ‘Papa, that is not Just, really. It is my fault 
yet not alone — a tiny, toddling babe, the merriesj he has never come. He said several times in 
creature imaginable, who absolutely declined to the summer he should take an early opportunity 
be suppressed, crept into his life ; a little being of calling on you ; and I always put him off, 
who would not be ignored ; who expected to be and said you never saw any one. 1 thought he 
welcomed on every occasion ; who lisped 1 Daddy, would only bore you.* 
daddy !’ as she patted the knee, and glanced u£ ‘Bore me, Phyllis ! Does he bore you?* 
into the face of the grave, preoccupied man who ‘ Me, papa ! * with wide open eyes. ‘ Oh, no 1 
lived the life of a recluse. not a scrap. But then it is different with me.* 

And now Phyllis — Phyllis, the living image And Phyllis smiled, as she thought of the many 
of that other Phyllis, his wife ; and Mr Marsden picnics and tennis parties of that never-to-be- 
paused as he thought of what the long weary forgotten visit. ‘Now let me write the note, 
years would have been, uncheered by the merry What day shall I say ? May I write at your 
prattle and loving ways of his child, his little table?* 

one ! ‘You had better ask him to dinner on Thurs- 

* I don’t think it can be too late ! She has day ; and you must ask Mr and Mrs Huxtable, 
only known him a few months. I must see what too, since ne is staying with them. — No ; I shall 
can be done ; and find out something more about be using my table. I have a few letters I must 
this “ Yours very faithfully, H. Benson.” * write before dinner ; and I have no small note- 

A low tap and timid voice. ‘ Papa ! do let me paper here, either.* 
come in ; it is tea-time ;* and with this the door Phyllis felt the fates were against her ; but 
opened, and Phyllis, nervous and excited, entered she would make one more effort ‘Very well; 
the study. Something in her father’s manner and I may as well take your notes and do some 
struck her at once with a feeling of alarm, more copying after dinner. I have nothing else 
‘Papa, what is it? Are you ill? Why, how to do.* 

cold you are ! And your luncheon never ‘ The poems must wait till after I have seen 
touched! Why, you must be starved!* Phyllis Captain Benson,’ replied Mr Marsden. ‘They 
laid her hand on her father’s and looked up in ought to be arranged carefully, according to the 
his face. different periods ; and thut is one of the points 

‘Not cold, exactly,* he replied, ‘nor even on which I want another opinion.* 
hungry. But I came to a standstill in my work, Phyllis saw that it would be useless to attempt 
and have been sitting here feeling a good deal regaining her letter that evening. Mr Marsden 
upset ever since.* looked wistfully after the slight figure as she 

Phyllis rang the bell, and set herself to work left the room. 4 Shall I call her back, and tell 
to stir up the last embers of the fire. her what I know ? Even now I might gain her 

‘Bring tea in here as soon as possible, Robins !* confidence!* Mr Marsden half rose from his 
And Phyllis drew her stool to her father’s knee, chair ; then the habit of years of reticence over- 
and began chafing the almost numb fingers, came him, and he reseated himse’f. 

‘ Papa, I shall confiscate all your work, if you Outside, Phyllis paused an inst mt with her 
behave so ! The poems really are not worth it ;* hand on the door handle. ‘Shall I g • back now, 
and Phyllis glanced at the writing-table. ‘ How- and tell papa everything ? If only he were 
ever, here is tea, and that will put some warmth always as he has been this evening, 1 should 
into you.* never mind telling him anything. But he * will 

Phyllis rose ; and in a short time Mr Marsden, be dreadfully annoyed ; and he does not seem 
once more warm and comfortable, lay back in well to-night.* 

his chair, listening to his daughter’s chatter, and So Phyllis took her candle and went up to 
ever and again passing his hand over the soft her room, 
silky head. The caress was so unusual that * 

Phyllis felt more uneasy still. 

‘ I hope papa is not going to be really ill,* she 
pondered, ‘ or have one of those awful fits of de- 
pression. I thought he had quite got over them.’ 

Then, with a glance at her father’s worn 
features, she went on to herself : ‘This makes it 
even more unfortunate about that letter. I must 
get it back.’ She half rose, looking wistfully at 
the writing-table. 

The movement roused Mr Marsden. ‘Where 
are you going, Phyllis?* 

‘Nowhere, papa. I was only going to draw 
the curtains and tidy up your table a bit.* back to the early years of the last century, and 

‘Sit still, child: I want you to write a note to the early davs of the Italian opera in this, 
for me. I have been thinking perhaps I am country, Mrs Catherine Tofts, its first lady- 
foolish in my prejudice ugainst Captain Benson, interpreter in England, claimed high salaries at. 
and ought to taxe advantage of his being in town the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She drew con* , 
to discuss some of the difficult points of my work siderahly over six hundred pounds for a season ; ■> 
with him. He has the reputation of being a and at one time she was singing for twenty 
clever man. I confess I consider it would have guineas a night — high terms in 1708. At tha t 
been better taste if he had called on me. But same theatre, twenty-six years later, the great 
I suppose that would have been too much to singer, Farinelli, during the three years: he 
expect* spent in London, though his salary was but 


FORTUNES IN VOICES. 

The Philosopher’s Stone— that dream of the old 
alchemists— takes many forms nowadays, but none 
more beautiful than that of the voice of a great 
singer — a truly potent spell to open the gold mines 
of earth ! The amounts that have been paid to 
the famous sopranos, tenors, contraltos, ana basses 
who have appeared from time to time above the 
musical horizon sound well-nigh fabulous, and 
are not a little interesting to consider. To so 
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fifteen hundred pounds a season, earned at least 
five thousand pounds yearly ; for at but one of 
his numerous appearances at court, the Prince 
of Wales gave him ‘a fine wrought gold snuff- 
box, richly set with diamonds and rubies, in 
which was enclosed a pair of diamond kpee- 
buckles, as also a purse of one hundred guineas.’ 
Later in life he accepted an engagement at the 
court of Spain at a salary of fifty thousand francs 
(about £1979) per annum. 

Two years after Farinelli had left London, 
the other great singer of the time, C&ffarclli, 
appeared at the King’s Theatre, but did not fulfil 
the expectations he had raised, though at Venice 
he received £385 and a benefit of £335 for a 
season of three months— higher terms than had 
previously been paid to any singer. 

In 1768, Gabnelli, one of the most beautiful of 
women and magnificent of sopranos, demanded 
five thousand ducats salary from Catharine II. 
of Russia. The Empress objected that it was 
larger than the pay of a field-marshal. ‘Then 
let your field-marshals sing for you,’ retorted 
Gabnelli, as Caftarelli had replied before under 
like circumstances. 

That phenomenal soprano, Agujari, was in 
1775 paid one hundred pounds a night for two 
songs at the London Pantheon concerts— an 
immense salary in those days. About thirty 
years later, Catalani was receiving three thousand 
pounds for the season in Portugal ; and in 1806 
she came to London for a promise of two thou- 
sand pounds for the season from September 15th 
to August 1807, with a further sum of one hun- 
dred pounds to defray the cost of her journey to 
London, and one benefit night free of expense. 
As a fact, however, she drew from the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket five thousand pounds, 
including benefits ; and her total profits in 1807, 
with concerts and provincial tours, were £16,700. 
She once received two hundred guineas for sing- 
ing ‘ God save the King ’ and 4 Rule Britannia ; ’ 
and for her services at one festival she was paid 
two thousand pounds. Her charities, however, 
were innumerable ; and it is estimated that she 
earned at least two million francs at concerts , 
for such purposes alone. As an instance of her 
reckless extravagance, it is stated that the cost ; 
of beer for her servants for a single year amounted 
to one hundred and three pounds. 

The next singer, taken in chronological order, 
whose salary was unusually large was Pasta, who, 
having sung at the King’s Theatre in 1816 with j 
her husband at a joint salary of four hundred ( 
pounds for the season, was engaged alone in 1826 : 
at £2200 — an amount which was increased the | 
following year to £2365. In 1840, after a long j 
retirement from the stage, she accepted two hun- 
dred thousand francs to sing again at St Peters- 
burg, though, for her reputation as a singer, it 
had been better had she refused. 


In 1828 Lablache drew sixteen hundred pounds, 
with lodging and a benefit night free of expense, 
for a season of four months. This was, however, 
not nearly his value in an operatic company. 

At the King’s Theatre, in 1825, Malibran made 
her d4but, and was immediately engaged for the 
remaining six wefiks of the season at five hundred 
nounds. In 1830 she was paid in Paris 1075 
[. francs for each operatic representation, though 
a year before she had received sixty-six pounds 


from Laporte in London for each performance. 
For each private concert in London she was paid 
twenty-five guineas ; and she was engaged by 
Mr Alfred Bunn for nineteen nights at one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds per night, payable 
in advance ! Singing at Drury Lane in English 
ftpera in 1833, she received eighty thousand francs 
(£3200) for forty representations, with two bene- 
fits, which produced not less than fifty thousand 
francs (two thousand pounds). Two years later, 
at the opera in London she drew £2775 for 
twenty-four appearances. Such sums were paid 
to her at the English provincial festivals as had 
never before been heard of ; and at La Scala she 
received nearly eighteen thousand pounds for one 
hundred and eighty-five performances. 

In 1838 Mario was offered sixty pounds a 
month for his first appearance, though this was 
of course largely the result of his romantic his- 
tory. Albom’s salary at Covent Garden in 1847 
was raised from five hundred pounds to two thou- 
sand pounds the day after her first appearance, 
singing as Blie was against Jenny Lind at the 
opposition house. Sontag was paid six thou- 
sand pounds for a season of six months at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1849. 

Rubini, who began his career at thirteen years 
of age by singing, for five francs, an air in a new 
drama by Lambeti, made immense sums in later 
life, realising tw r o thousand pounds at one concert 
in St Petersburg. Unlike Mario and Mara, who 
both died in comparative poverty, Rubini saved 
large sums, and left behind him one of the largest 
fortunes ever amassed on the operatic stage. 

Jenny Lind was naturally paid enormous sums 
in the course of her triumphant career. During 
a tour of two years through the States, commencea 
in 1850, she made twenty thousand pounds, gain- 
ing a husband as w’ell ! 

These pecuniary traditions are adequately pre- 
served by at least two present-day singers, to 
whom a hundred or two for a concert is an ordi- 
nary sum — Madame Patti and Madame Albani. 
It is current knowledge that the usual terms 
of the former are eight hundred pounds per 
concert in London, and four hundred pounds in 
the provinces ; and it was announced the other 
day that for a prospective tour in the States, 
during wdiicli she is to give about forty-five 
performances — some at the Chicago Exhibition — 
she will receive £40,600, or nine hundred pounds 
per concert, plus all travelling expenses. Madame 
Patti lately refused an offer of a tour in Brazil 
at the remuneration of twelve hundred pounds 
a night. 

Fairly handsome salaries are paid also to lead- 
ing artists of the Vienna opera. Hie florin is 
just now worth about one shilling and three- 
pence, and Herr Winkelmann, a tenor who 
appeared in London in German opera some years 
ago, is paid twenty-six thousand florins (£1625) 
for a season of nine months. M. Van Dyke gets 
about twenty-four thousand florins ; but lie sings 
only seven months of the year in Austria. Frau 
Materna, who is soon to retire, to be replaced 
by Frau Klafsky, gets the same amount for the 
whole year; and Frau Schliiger, the dramatic 
soprano, receives twenty thousand florins per 
annum. The tenors tlius get more than the 
sopranos. 

Before leaving the subject of singers salaries, 
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it were curious to mention the remuneration 
received some years ago by Mademoiselle Z61ie„ 
of the Theatre Lyrique at Paris, while singing 
at a concert in the Society Islands, in the course 
of a tour round the worla. She was to sing an 
air from ‘Norma,' and a few other songs, and 
bargained for a third of the receipts. She found! 
that her share consisted of three pigs, twenty- 
three turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thou- 
sand cocoa-nuts, and a considerable quantity of 
bananas, lemons, and oranges 1 

MBS MELBOSE’S COMPANION. 

By Richard Warfield. 

1 Absurd ! * cried Mrs Melrose scornfully ; ‘ you 
must be dreaming, I think, Maria, or you would 
never propose such a piece of foolery. Why, that 
little chit is forty years younger than he is, at 
least’ And the angry widow tossed her head 
disdainfully, as if to imply she had never heard 
such ridiculous folly before. 

Maria remained silent, knowing, probably from 
long experience of her friend's petty outbursts of 
temper, that silence was the only safe course to 
adopt Her poor little heart was beating rapidly : 
she so much dreaded oilending her benefactress, 
who really was a most kind-hearted, agreeable 
sort of person in a general way, and not much 
given — that is, as the world goes nowadays— to 
ebullitions of anger against her paid dependent. 

On the afternoon, too, of which I write Maria 
had been particularly indiscreet— had shown an 
alarming want of tact, which in Mrs Melrose’s 
eyes was scarcely forgivable. For poor Maria 
had actually suggested that an oldish gentleman, 
a well-to-do widower for whom Mrs Melrose 
had been fruitlessly angling for a long time, had 
appeared to be greatly enamoured of a certain 
young lady — a mere chit, as Mrs Melrose desig- 
nated her, scarcely out of the schoolroom. 

She was a tall, stout, well-made woman, this 
Mrs Melrose, a woman of distressingly doubtful 
age, just the wife for an affluent widower with no 
encumbrances ; and as she sat with knitted brow 
reflecting on wliat Maria had been telling her, 
she fully resolved to make one last desperate 
effort to catch the widower, Mr Heavysides, who 
was now over sixty. 

‘ Maria, 1 she began in a stony manner, shaking 
her head till every false curl rustled lustily, 

‘ pray, let me never again hear you give speech 
to so improper and immoral an opinion. I am 
deeply distressed when I reflect that you, who 
for years have lived under my roof and had 
the priceless advantage of my almost daily com- 
panionship, have made no better use of your time 
than to form fatuous and wicked conjectures 
about your neighbours.* 

‘I only repeated what every one is saying,* 
Maria remarked, meekly. 

‘Don’t interrupt me, please,’ replied Mrs 
Melrose in her most majestic tones ; ‘ nor do I 
ever desire to know what every one is saying. 


You must be aware § by this time, Maria, that 
village gossip and tittle-tattle have no interest 
for me. I hope I am above listening to petty 
slander's and jealousies. You may be quite sure 
that'if Mr Heavysides does see fit to marry again, 
he will choose a woman of suitable years and 
deportment.* 

‘Yes,’ said Maria, feeling something was ex- 
pected of her. 

‘ As it happens,’ continued Mrs Melrose, ‘ I had 
intended calling on Mr Heavysides this very 
afternoon — I hear his gout is worse again — and as 
matters now stand I shall feel it incumbent upon 
me to tell him of the scandalous reports in cir- 
culation respecting him. Though the affair is of 
a delicate nature, I, as a friend of long standing, 
may, I think, without detriment to my self-respect* 
make him acquainted with all you have told me. 
I am sure he will be greatly grieved.’ 

‘ Please don’t give him reason to suppose I told 
you, Mrs Melrose.’ 

‘ I 6hall use my own judgment, Maria, and act 
as I deem best.’ So saying, the lady rose, and 
left the room with a grand sweep of silk and 
lace. 

Outside the door, however, her whole demean- 
our changed, and running up-stairs as quickly as 
her years and weight would allow, she was soon 
engaged in getting herself up to the best advan- 
tage. And when she had finished, she might, 
with her rouged face, false teeth, and yellow curls, 
have really been taken for what she was fifteen 
years before. 

Poor Maria, in anything but an er liable state 
of mind, watched her patroness leave the house. 
Tears coursed down her pale, tired-looking face. 

1 Oh dear ! oh dear ! ’ she exclaimed, ‘ what s^all 
I do ? He is the only one who has ever spoken a 
kind word to me during the weary years I have 
been here. And now she is bent on setting him 
against me ; I know she is. But it serves me 
light ; I have only my own folly to thank.’ 

Meanwhile, the widow, conscious of her unim- 
peachable appearance, walked through the village, 
bestowing bows and nods in every direction. She 
was highly pleased with herself, and consequently 
felt amiable towards all mankind— except Maria. 
The village of Wy eh ford stood a few miles away 
from a large manufacturing town, and severed 
families of pretty good social status lived in it, 
the male members of which went daily by train 
to their business, returning home in time for & 
seven .o’clock dinner. Mrs Melrose was rather a 
favourite among these people — partly because 
she was excellent company, partly because they 
derived a great amount of amusement from 
watching her airs and graces. 

‘I ought to have been born a duchess^’ she 
said, plaintively, on one occasion, with a nalvebS 
which was positively ludicrous^ ‘I feel myself 
so suited for the rdle.’ 

Once seated in Mr Heavysides parlour, end 
having inquired teuderly after the old gentleman^ 
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health, Mrs Melrose gingerly approached the 
subject uppermost in her mind. 

‘ 1 should think you must find it very lonely 
here in the house all day without a soul to speak 
to? 1 she began. 

‘ I have a housekeeper, madam, * Mr Heavysides 
returned. 

‘ Oh yes — Mrs Perkins, of course ; but she is 
an ignorant* uneducated woman. What I meant 
was that you have no congenial companion with 
whom you can interchange ideas.* 

‘Mrs Perkins has an uncommonly educated 
idea of cookery,* replied the invalid ; ‘so we 
have a mutual ground of sympathy there.* 

‘What a tiresome man!* thought the widow. 
— ‘ I must try another tack.* 

The truth was Mr Heavysides had long ago 
discovered the lady*s anxiety to share the joys 
and sorrows of his home, and, recognising in 
her a dangerous matrimonial campaigner, was 
always more or less on his guard when in 
her presence, momentarily watching for some 
token that she was about to recommence her 
amorous siege ; and when she opened fire by 
commiserating his loneliness, he was instantly on 
the alert. 

‘ Oh, by the way,* she pursued, playfully tap- 
ping him on the arm in a would-be reproachful 
manner, ‘ I have heard such a shocking, shocking 
story about you this afternoon. Surely, it cannot 
be true ? * 

‘I cannot say, madam, until I know what it is.* 

‘Well — now you must not be cross with me, 
for I assure you it is the talk of the whole place, 
though it is too ridiculous for anything — it is said, 
and openly, that you are going to marry that 
minx of a Milly Dale. Did you ever hear the 
like 1 * 

‘It is very foolish talk,* assented Mr Heavy- 
sides. 

‘Just what I said,* chimed in Mrs Melrose 
eagerly. ‘Of course, I gave the report a fiat 
contradiction. “I am sure that Mr Heavysides 
would have told an old friend like me if there 
were any truth in the rumour,** I said. “ Rely 
upon it, it *8 nothing but a canard.” * 

‘ I thank you, madam — I thank you from my 
heart,’ cried Mr Heavysides fervently, a merry 
twinkle in his eye. ‘ No,* he continued, ‘ if ever 
I do see fit to change my present lonely state — 
and I will not say that I shall not — I shall marry 
no bit of a girl, but some good, worthy woman of 
an age suitable to my declining years. For you 
are right, my dear friend ; mine is a lonely life, 
and I often think a wife would be a source of com- 
fort and solace to me.’ And the old gentleman 
clasped the widow’s fat hand in his. 

*1 am sure she would,* murmured the lady, 
actually blushing beneath her rouge. 

‘ I am not poor,* went on Mr Heavysides — ‘ far 
from it — and I have neither kith nor kin to whom 
to leave my money. Therefore, my widow, sup- 
- posing I were the first to be taken, would inherit 
all I possess.’ 


‘ Dear man 1 * cooed the enraptured Mrs Melrose, 
‘how good you are !* for she no longer doubted 
that victory was hers. 

‘And may I— dare I tell you a secret ?— -Yes ? 
Very well. I have already chosen a lady* — 
giving the plump fingers a hearty squeeze— ‘to 
f wliom to ofier my heart and hand. Do you 
think she will accept them?* 

‘I am sure she will,* cried the now secretly i 
exulting woman. ‘Who could refuse any request ] 
of yours ? ’ 

Pen cannot describe the state of elation in 
which Mrs Melrose proceeded homewards. Her 
face was literally wreathed in smiles, and she 
held her head quite two inches higher as she 
walked along the street. Maria, who was seated at 
the parlour window, darning a table-cloth, happen- 
ing to glance up as Mrs Melrose came along the 
garden path, was struck with amazement by the 
amiable expression on that lady’s countenance. 

‘ What can nave occurred ? She *s in high good^ 
humour about something,’ mused the companion. 

‘Marie, my dear,* exclaimed Mrs Melrose, as 
she burst into the room, ‘I’m afraid I was 
rather cross with you before I went out ; but I 
did not mean it, child. There ! let me give you 
a kiss. I know you are a dear, good, faithful 
creature, though a little trying sometimes.* 

Marie ! Child ! Only on very rare occasions 
did Mrs Melrose use these pet names when 
addressing her companion. 

‘Have you seen Mr Heavysides?* inquired 
Maria timidly. 

‘ Dear me ! yes,* Mrs Melrose cried ; ‘ and such 
news as he told me! You’d never guess it if 
you tried for a month.* 

‘That he *8 engaged to Milly Dale?* 

‘You’ll make me quite angry again, Maria, 
if you will persist in such obstinate ideas ! Mr i 
Heavysides disclaimed all intention of making I 
so preposterous a union. But,* and the widow 
gave a meaning smile, ‘he is going to marry a 
second time, and the name of the lady is well 
known to you, Maria.* So saying, Mrs Melrose 
quitted the room and went up-stairs to take off 
her outdoor garments. 

Meanwhile, Mr Heavysides had been engaged 
in a manner which, to say the least, was very j 
extraordinary. No sooner had he heard the I 
house door close behind his guest, than lie lay I 
back in his chair and gave vent to a series of I 
spasmodic chuckles. ‘ I *11 do it,* he gasped — ‘I *11 I 
do it. What fun it will be ! Ana she reully 
I is a very nice little thing, and would make I 
an excellent wife. She has not a very gaudy 
' time of it with the old woman, I *11 be bound, j 
How mad she *11 be. She thinks I mean business, 
and so I do ; but not with her 1 * and the old 
fellow spluttered and grimaced till he nearly ' 
choked himself with merriment. 

‘ Maria,* said Mrs Melrose about eleven o’clock 1 
the next morning, ‘ can you see who that is just 
opening our gate ? I do not recognise the lady.* 

‘ It *s Mrs Perkins, Mr Heavysides’ housekeeper,’ 
answered Maria. 

The widow bridled and smiled meaningly. 

‘ Ah ! yes, to be sure ! I *d forgotten ; but ne 
did say something about sending here this morn* 
ing, though what about I do not remember. — Just 
run to the door, Marie dear, and see wha't Mrs 
Perkins wants.’ 


MRS MELROSE'S COMPANION. 


. MRS MELROSE'S 


‘ Qbod-morning, Miss Stonor,’ began the house- 
keeper, in a purposely loud voice. ‘ I hope I Bee* 

? r ou well, miss ? Master ’s sent these here grapes 
or Mrs Morose with his compliments, and hopes j 
as she’ll enjoy them; “ which no doubt, she: 
will,'* says I, “as they’re some of the finest you’ve' 
got, sir.”’ 1 

During this speech, which for Mrs Perkins 
was one of unwonted length, the housekeeper j 
winked incessantly at Maria, to attract her special : 
attention,, and at the end of it pressed a note into 
her hand, with a whispered admonition to put 
it into her pocket and read it when alone. 

‘What are you dawdling out there for so 
long, Maria?’ Mrs Melrose cried shrilly from the 
sitting-room. — ‘Oh, what beauties!’ she pursued, 
as Maria entered bearing Mr Heavy sides’ gift in 
a basket. ‘How kind, how thoughtful of the 
dear man to send me such a delicious present ! 
— Give Mrs Perkins a glass of sherry, Maria - 
not the best,’ she added in a lower tone. ‘ Also, 
Maria, tell her to convey my compliments to Mr 
Heavysides and my best thanks. He must have 
been aware of my penchant for grapes.’ 

As soon as the companion could steal away for 
five minutes to her own room, she hastily tore 
open and perused the note given her by Mrs 
Perkins. It was very brief, and surprised her not 
a little. ‘Dear Miss Stonor’ — tnus it ran — 
‘You will probably be astonished by the request 
I am about to make— namely, that you will call 
upon me without delay ; nor would I so far 
trouble you were I not suffering from a slight 
attack of gout. I have something of great im- 
portance to communicate to you ; and as I am 
unable to leave home, I trust you will so far 
humour me as to come to see me as soon as an 
opportunity presents itself? — Please, let no one 
know I have written to you. — I am yours very 
truly, George Alexander Heavysides.’ 

‘What can he want to tell me?’ Maria pon- 
dered. A conviction — even a suspicion— of the 
truth never crossed her mind. 

1 Maria ! Maria ! ’ rang out the piercing tones 
of Mrs Melrose. ‘ Come here at once ; I want 
you.’ 

The poor drudge hastened in answer to the 
imperious summons, and found Mrs Melrose busily 
employed in eating the grapes brought by Mrs 
Perkins. ‘Maria,’ she said, ‘I wish you to go 
out to do a little shopping for me. Please, get 


out to do a little shopping for me. Please, get 
ready immediately.* 

‘Yes,’ murmured Maria in a dreamy voice, 
gazing into vacancy, her faculties still absorbed 
by the mysterious contents of Mr Heavysides’ 
note ; 1 get ready, yes.* 

Mrs Melrose bestowed on her a chill and 
haughty stare. It was thrown away, however ; 
Maria was completely unconscious of it or its 
significance— entirely oblivious of Mrs Melrose’s 
presence. 

‘Maria !* 

With a start she came out of her brown-study, 
and a comical look of terror spread over her face. 
‘ I beg your pardon, Mrs Melrose,' she began ; 
‘ I did not mean to be ’ 

‘No excuses, please, Maria,’ broke in the 
matron in glacial tones. ‘If you don’t think 
it worth while to pay attention to what I am 
saying, pray tell me. I am not an exacting 
mistress, Maria, far too indulgent, as is evidenced 


by the fact that you* so little heed what I say. 
I have been too kind to you, Maria, that is the 
truth ; and I have long thought, Maria, that you 
have ceased to value your situation.’ 

Now, although Mrs Melrose spoke thus decid- 
edly it was far from her intention that her 
humble friend should really leave her. Maria 
was much too useful to be parted with in a 
hurry ; and Mrs Melrose merely wished to strike 
terror to her dependent’s heart She did not 
imagine for a moment that she would be taken 
at her word. But she reckoned without her 
host. A worm will indeed turn if pressed too 
hard ; and a certain undefinable elation inspired 
by Mr Heavysides’ note, notwithstanding that 
she had not the remotest conception of why he 
desired to see her, caused a sudden feeling of 
loathing against her tyrannous mistress to arise 
in poor, down-trodden Maria’s mind ; and this 
feeling made her reply to Mrs Melrose : ‘ Indeed, 
I think you are right ; I have stayed with you 
too long ; I will leave this day month.’ 

Astonishment held Mrs Melrose speechless — 
astonishment not unmixed with uneasiness. What 
if Maria really meant what she said? Where 
could she (Mrs Melrose) find such another docile 
slave ? — But pooh ! it was ridiculous. In another 
week Maria would be begging and praying to 
stay. 1 And then,’ said the worthy dame to her- 
self, ‘ I will not be conciliated in a moment ; I 
will make her drink the cup of humiliation to 
the very lees.’ 

Maria left the room without another word ; and, 
having put on her outdoor clothes, proceeded 
into the village — a thing she would not have 
dared to do under ordinary circumstances, but 
rebellion was rife in lier heart, and she cared 
not whether Mrs Melrose were pKiscd or the 
reverse. She directed her steps at once to Mr 
Heavysides’ house. 

‘My dear Miss Stonor,’ the old gentleipan 
exclaimed heartily, ‘ I am most pleased to see you. 
It is indeed kind of you to come so promptly 
in answer to my request.’ 

Maria smiled, ana said nothing. 

‘Miss Maria,’ went on the old man, and he 
took the little woman’s hand in his and pressed 
it gently — a very different pressure from the one 
he had bestowed on Maria’s mistress the day 
before— ‘Miss Maria,’ he repeated, ‘are you 
happy with Mrs Melrose ?’ 

Maria looked down, but remained Bilent. Mrs 
Melrose was certainly not very kind to her, but 
her heart was too loyal to disparage the woman 
whose bread she ate. 

‘Ah! I see,’ Mr Heavysides proceeded; ‘yon 
do not like to say. Well, my dear, I honour you 
for it ; but I am afraid you "are not happy, and, 
my dear, I want to make you happier — at least 
I try to persuade myself 1 da Nevertheless, I 
believe I *m nothing but a selfish old fellow, and 
that it’s my own comfort I’m thinking about 
all the while.— Miss Maria, will you marry mel 


but I want somebody to cosset and make much 
of ine; and if only you’ll come to me, Mias 
Maria, I ’ll alter— upon my word, I will* 

Maria was crying softly to herself. 

‘Don’t cry! don’t cry!’ implored the old 
man. ‘ Why should you cry ?* 
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* You are so good,’ murmured the little woman. 

* Rubbish ! Bosh ! Nonsense 1 ’ he exclaimed, 
looking very fierce. * Pooh ! Fiddle-dee-dee ! * 

And then the two fell a-talking ; and little by 
little Maria forgot to cry, as she told her future 
husband about the events of the past two days. 
Mr Heavysides was greatly tickled, especially 
when Maria said with much innocence : * There ’s 
one thing I cannot understand : Mrs Melrose 
told me that the name of the lady you were going 
to marry was well known to me ; but I am sure 
I was very far from her thoughts.' 

Then her sexagenarian lover recounted to 
Maria what had passed between himself and the 
widow, and though Maria said, ‘ Fie, for shame ! * 
she could not forbear to smile. 

‘And now, my dear, listen to me,’ began Mr 
Heavysides, when he had laughed at Mrs Melrose 
to his heart's contentment ‘ I don’t know how 

r rn are off for money, and I don’t want to know ; 

don’t suppose she ’ — meaning the widow — ‘ gives 
you too much ; but you must take this to buy 
yourself what you require for the wedding.' 
And he opened a desk and took from it a fifty- 
pound note, which he pressed into her hand. 
— ‘ Another thing, my dear : you must give Mrs 
Melrose a month’s wages in lieu of notice, and 
leave her house at once— this very day. Tele- 
graph to your sister in Cornwall that you arc 
going to stay a few weeks with her, if she can 
find room for you. I'll see about the banns, 
and we 'll bo married in three weeks. I ’ll have 
no license; every one shall know that we’re 
going to be married. It will give them a longer 
time in which to say, “There's no fool like an 
old fool.”' 

On reaching home, Maria found Mrs Melrose 
just sitting down to luncheon. ‘Maria,’ she 
asked with icy politeness, ‘may I venture to 
inquire where you have been all this time ?' 

‘In the village on some business,’ replied the 
companion. 

‘And pray, how was it that you did not ask 
my permission before going?' demanded Mrs 
Melrose. 

^ 4 Because I did not think it probable you would 
give me it,' Maria retorted boldly. 

‘How dare you answer me like that?' cried 
the infuriated woman. ‘ How dare you ?* she 
reiterated, her true nature — that of the virago — 
coming to the surface, at the same time rising 
with clenched fist and advancing towards the 
really terrified Maria, as if about to fell her to 
the ground. 

Just then the door opened, and in hobbled Mr 
Heavysides. Q e all people in the world he was 
the very last whom Mrs Melrose desired to see 
at that moment Try as she would, she could 
not compose her features to a natural expres- 
sion. 

The old man stood speechless with amazement. 
’Goodness me!’ he at length gasped out, ‘are 
you ill ? What is the matter ?* 

* Matter ? — matter enough 1 ’ fumed Mrs Mel- 
rose, unable to repress her Bpleen. ‘ This woman, 
this Maria Stonor, who has lived beneath my 
roof for the "last eight years, to whom I have 
been mote than a 'sister, whom I have invariably 
treated as an equal— penniless dependent though 
•J® — this woman, I say, has dared to grossly 
insult me in my own house.' 


‘ Gracious 1 ' ejaculated Maria, ‘ what have I 
said?' 

‘Said, minx?’ retorted Mrs Melrose; ’said? 
Why, you ' 

‘Mrs Melrose,* Mr Heavysides interpolated, 
calmly, ‘I had not intended to make it public 
quite so soon, but your remarks compel me to 
inform you that Maria Stonor is my future 
wife.' 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, the 
widow could not have been more dumfounded 
She was literally aghast. The room spun round 
with her. This, indeed, was the ruin of all her 
hopes, of her cherished ambition. With an effort, 
she pulled herself together. Her mind was chaos, j 
a cataclysm ; but one idea at last took definite ! 
shape, standing out clearly amidst the overthrow 
of all her plans : Maria must be conciliated. It 
would never do to be ill friends with the future 
Mrs Heavysides — a person able, were she so dis- 
posed, to confer many a favour on the widow. 

Never had Mrs Melrose detested human being 
as she detested Maria Stonor at that moment, 
and never had she addressed her in more honeyed 
accents. ‘My dearest Marie,' she cried— though 
she could not prevent her lips twitching, or 
banish the ominous glitter from her eyes which 
belied her words — ‘this is truly a pleasant sur- 
prise for me, the more so from its very unexpect- 
edness. Allow me to congratulate you, Mario. 
When is the wedding to take place ? You '11 be 
married from my house, of course? I cannot 
say how glad I am that you arc going to settle 
and have a home of your own at last. — I was 
only joking just now,’ she explained, turning to 
the bridegroom elect ‘I knew you would see 
it was merely my fun— for Marie has been a 
faithful little companion to me ; a dear good girl, 
if a trifle flighty and wayward sometimes ; and 
we have never had a really cross word since you 
first came to me — have we, child?' 

Maria was not deceived by this sudden change 
of manner, but having a peace-loving disposition, 
that disliked the idea of being unfriendly with 
any one, she took Mrs Melrose's words in good 
part, and cordially thanked her for her good 
wishes. 

The following morning the now happy depend- 
ent escaped from the thraldom in which her 
mistress nad so long held her, and betook herself 
to her sister’s home in Cornwall, whence in due 
course she set out on her honeymoon, a bright 
and joyous bride. The future stretched out 
fairly before her. She had done for ever with 
the dependence of genteel slavery. 

The wily Mrs Melrose, whose attempts to* 
entangle Mr Heavysides had been too palpable 
to escape comment, spent the entire three weeks 
preceding Maria's marriage in disarming the 
sarcastic pity of her acquaintance. 

‘ I know you thought, my dear,’ she was wont 
to say with apparent frankness, ‘that I was 
setting my cap at my sweet Marie's fianc6 ; and 
she and I had many a laugh together over it. 
The truth is I was for ever sounding my little 
friend's praises into his ears.' And she repeated 
this so often, that in time she half-believed that 
it was so, and prided herself not a little on ; 
having brought about the match. 

And as neither Mr nor Mrs Heavysides cared 
to contradict her, it came to be an accepted fact 
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in Wychford that it was by Mrs Melrose’s agency 
that Maria had so comfortable a home ; and many 
a bashful mother wished she knew a Mrs Melrose 
to do the same for her daughter. 


ILLUSTRIOUS HANDWRITING. # 

4 Evert man , 1 says Lord Chesterfield in one of his 
Letters — 4 every man who has the use of his eyes 
and of his right hand can write whatever hand 
he pleases.* Lord Chesterfield was in his own 
day * the glass of fashion and the mould of form/ 
and wrote an excellent hand himself ; but his 
dictum is far too sweeping. For, though 

True case in writing conies from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance, 

there are some people who find good handwriting 
unattainable in spite of the most persevering 
efforts. For instance, Byron’s penmanship was 
| rude and unfinished in youth, and in later life 
it became wretched. Macaulay, too, though he 
polished his periods with the greatest care, wrote 
an unlovely scrawl. It may be supposed that 
Dean Stanley had 4 the use of his eyes and of liis 
right hand/ but his ‘copy’ was so illegible that 
the printers charged half-a-crown a sheet extra 
for setting it up. The late Lord Houghton, 
however, put them all in the shade ; his hand- 
writing was so ineffably bad that it was often a 
sheer impossibility to read it. 

I In olden times the doughty barons of England 
[ wielded the sword and the battle-axe with pro- 
digious vigour, but disdained the pen as fit only 
for monks and priests. Even kings were some- 
times lamentably ignorant Henry I. had indeed 
some taste for literature and lampreys ; but his 
great-grandson, King John, of unhappy memory, 
was not similarly blessed. The original 4 Magna 
Charta/ which may still be seen in the British 
Museum, does not appear to be signed by the 
king or any of his barons with their own hands. 
Possibly some of them may have been reluctant 
to remove their steel gloves ; though there is no 
doubt that many a proud noble of that age was 
unable to sign his name. Later on, however, it 
was not considered a disgrace for the sovereign 
to know ‘the three Ii a’ Henry VIII. wrote a 
firm, bold hand, as might be expected from his 
temper. Queen Elizabeth wrote a pretty hand 
in ner youth, but as she grew older it became 
more angular and irregular. The chirography of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was like herself, elegant and 
graceful. Cromwell’s hand was bold and deter- 
mined : the conqueror of Naseby and Worcester, 
of King, Lords, and Commons, was not likely to 
hold a hesitating pen. Charles II. wrote quickly 
and carelessly : he was too fond of pleasure to 
take pains. George IV/s hand was large and 
flowing— a credit to 4 the first gentleman in 
Europe/ Queen Victoria’s writing shows the 
effects of age, but she still makes a capital 
. signature. 

Napoleon I. was never distinguished for excel- 
lence of penmanship. When he became Emperor 
he used to sign his name — 4 Napoleon ’—at full 
length, though the signature was even then not 
remarkable lor beauty. Later on it dwindled to 
4 Nap/ Still later, a crooked hieroglyph, bearing 


some distant resemblance to an N, was the Em- 
eror’s sign-manual. His writing was indeed so 
opelessly bad that Josephine is said to have 
taken one of his letters from Germany for a map 
of the seat of war ! The Third Napoleon wrote 
a g<jod legible hand. 

As a rule, great generals have been but indif- 
ferent scribes. Washington, however, wrote a 
good hand ; and so did Wellington in early life, 
but in his old age it became practically undeciph- 
erable. 

Poetic handwriting is of various degrees of 
excellence. Moore, Rogers, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth all wrote a fair hand. Gray took almost 
as much pains with his caligraphy as he did with 
his ‘Elegy/ which cost him seven years? labour. 
Addison wrote a large, clear hand, the letters 
well formed, but each too proud or too coy to 
touch its neighbour. Burns wrote a large, bold, 
manly band : there is vigorous independence in 
every stroke of the pen. The Ettrick Shepherd’s 
writing was crooked and ill formed. Leigh Hunt 
wrote his charming essays in a charming hand. 
Thomas Campbell’s writing was sloping and not 
graceful : it lacked the force and fire which one 
would expect from the author of 4 Ye Mariners 
of England/ W. C. Bryant wrote a small, care- 
fully finished hand ; while N. P. Willis wrote his 
‘Pencillings by the Way’ as if he were always 
in a hurry. II. W. Longfellow’s writing was 
upright, round, open, heavy-— a boon to printers. 
Bayard Taylor wrote a very fine hand. Lord 
Tennyson polished his poetry with the most 
loving care. So fastidious was he that he had his 
poems set up in type, to see how they looked in 
print before sending them to the publisher. His 
handwriting corresponded to his poetry in ele- 
gance, beauty, and finish. Henrik I barn, the Norse 
poet, writes a round, clear hand, sloping back- 
wards. Miss Olive Schreiner says ot him that 
4 ho and George Meredith are the only men of 
modern times who understand women.’ ^ Never- 
theless, Ibsen’s portraiture of the ladies is some- 
times the reverse of flattering. 

Notwithstanding the lapse of time, Sir Walter 
Scott still occupies a commanding position amongst 
our novelists. In early life he wrote a legible 
hand, though, being 

A clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, • 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross, 

his stanzas displayed more character than his 
chirography. Towards the close of his career, 
when the great mind became obscured, his 
manuscript was crabbed, blurred, and altered so 
as to be almost unreadable. JJcnimore Cooper 
appears to have written his numerous novels with 
a burnt stick. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s hai|d- 
writing was irregular and indistinct. Dickens 
says he never copied, always sending the original 
draft of his works to the printer. The printer, 
however, would have been better pleased if 
Dickens had copied ; for his manuscript is written 
in a galloping slapdash style, frequently blurred 
and altered, and very difficult for the compositor to 
set up. W. M. Thackeray’s manuscript is entirely 
the reverse. It is free from blots and erasures ; 
the writing is clear, neat, regular, and nearly 
upright, tne words well apart ; in shorty n ; 
pleasure to read. 

Generally speaking, our statesmenhave been p*o- 
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ficient in penmanship, though Lord Brougham’s 
writing in his old age became nearly illeg- 
ible. Pitt, Fox, Canning, Peel, Lord Derby, Earl 
Russell, all wrote a good hand. Lord Palmerston 
was distinguished among his colleagues for the 
beauty of bis caligrapliy. In his. earlier years 
. Mr Gladstone’s writing was clear and regular ; < 
and age has not withered the variety of his mind 
or deprived his right hand of its cunning. 

Voltaire and Rousseau were both remarkable 
for clear and beautiful caligrapliy. ‘Junius’ 
wrote a fine, flexible, suggestive hand, though it 
failed to suggest the writer’s identity. R. W. 
Emerson wrote a careless, irregular scrawl. 0. 
W. Holmes writes a neat, clear, dainty hand, 
whose beauty the wear and tear of time have not 
destroyed. The genial Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, who has lately given us ‘Over the Tea- 
cups,’ has written with the same gold pen for 
the last twenty years ; and may that good gray 
head continue for another twenty years to enrich 
our literature and our lives with its noble 
thoughts ! 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
ladies wrote a large, round, open hand, not much 
unlike the Italian. As the century grew older, 
the light, angular style of our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers came into vogue. Feminine 
handwriting was then painfully uniform ; indi- 
viduality was almost unknown. Latterly, how- 
ever, our girls have asserted their independence 
in this direction, as in so many others, and the 
Civil Service style is now much affected. Among 
ladies distinguished for the beauty of their 
penmanship — or penwomanship — was Charlotte 
Bronte, who wrote a very small, very delicate, 
and carefully finished hand. Mrs Hemans wrote 
in a free, flowing style. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s manuscript was very neat, and carefully 
; punctuated, the writing being distinct and legible, 
though the letters were not well joined. 

In 1833 a Baltimore literary paper offered two 

S rizes— one for the best tale, and one for the 
est poem. The adjudicators attracted by the 
beauty and distinctness of the writing on one of 
the papers sent in, unanimously decided that the 
prizes should be paid to ‘the first of geniuses 
who had written legibly. Not another manuscript 
was unfolded.’ So says Rufus W. Griswold m 
his biography of that wayward American genius, 
Edgar Allan Poe. According to Mr Ingram, 
however, this is not only erroneous, but abso- 
lutely false ; and indeed it seems on the face of 
it incredible that a number of cultured gentlemen 
and leading citizens should dishonour themselves 
by deciding the merits of papers they had not 
examined. Mr Ingram has succeeded in unearth- 
ing the published award, and therein it is stated : 
‘Amongst the prose articles were many of various 
and distinguished merit ; but the singular force 
and beauty of those sent by the author of “ The 
Tales of the Folio Club,” leave us no room for 
hesitation.’ So, after all, Poe did not owe his 
success to his penmanship, exquisite as that un- 
doubtedly was. 

Some years afterwards, Poe, in a series of 
* Papera on Autography,’ maintained that a man’s 
..character may be discovered in his handwriting. 
This thesis he enforced and illustrated with 
; marvellous ingenuity. His genius was decidedly 
p analytical, ana the inferences he drew from the 


specimens he gave were very often accurate. 
oWhile admitting that there is much truth in 
Poe’s theory, it is equally true that handwriting 
is in many cases no certain index to character. 
The weather, the health, the nerves, feeling, 
passion, may agitate the mind and make the pen 
c forget its wonted firmness. 

If individual character influences individual 
handwriting, national character should influence 
national handwriting. Authorities tell us that 
such is the case ; that the art of the Italian, the 
pride of the Spaniard, the vivacity of the French- 
I man. are all displayed in their penmanship. It 


man, are all displayed in their penmanship. It 
may be so ; but, as a rule, it would take an 
expert or an enthusiast to tell the difference 
between the writing of the shrewd Scotsman, 
the staid Englishman, and the lively Irishman. 
German handwriting, however, is truly indicative 
of the national character : it requires nearly as 
much patience to read it as to write it. On the 
other hand, one seeks in vain to discover the 
temper of a Jew from the dots and points of 
Hebrew, or to decipher the character of Mr 
Pitman from the phonetic alphabet. 

In China, printing and writing are always 
respected, and the autographs of high dignitaries 
are revered. Upon ceremonious occasions a great 
man is attended by his servant, who hands him 
a small piece of paper every time he wishes to 
blow his nose. To use a pocket-handkerchief 
would be a Western innovation, and a shocking 
derogation from the dignity of a Mandarin. 
Printed or written paper is, however, never used 
for this purpose, being considered too sacred. 
The use of red ink is forbidden to all but the 
Emperor, who signs official documents in this 
flaming colour. An autograph of Kang III, the 
contemporary of Louis XIv., has been sold in 
Peking for more than forty pounds. The Chinese 
seem to have anticipated the fashions and foibles 
as well as the arts and sciences of our own day. 
Their golden youth, with long pigtails and 
almond eyes, sat at competitive examinations 
when the conquering Norman was riding rough- 
shod over our Saxon forefathers. Verily, there 
is nothing new under the sun ! 


IN AUTUMN DAYS. 

In Autumn days, when leaves are shed 
In eddies, amber- tinged and red, 

Along the coverts of the wold — 

When ferns are turning ruddy gold, 

And acorns patter overhead — 

When in the shallows of its bed 
The river sighs dispirited, 

There is an ancient legend told, 

« In Autumn days : 

A tale of one who has been led 
Among the lilies, forest-wed, 

To nourish memories of old, 

Who wakes to find the nights are cold, 

The birds have flown, the flowers are dead, 

In Autumn days. 

Abthub L. Salmon. 
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BEYOND THE VERGE. 

Two intrepid travellers have recently started on 
journeys of discovery, both having the North 
Pole as their ultimate bourne. Of the two, Lieu- 
tenant Peary has chosen the more prosaic route, 
across Greenland with dogs and sledges ; he also 
took with him some Colorado donkeys, but these 
have already succumbed to storm and cold. Mrs 
Peary and one other woman accompany this 
expedition. Mrs Peary joined her husband in 
his first expedition to the north coast of Green- 
land in 1891, having been the first of the weaker 
sex to tempt the perils of Polar discovery. 

Meanwhile, Dr Nansen, the brave enthusiast, 
leaving his young wife and child behind him, has 1 
started in his good ship the 1 Fram * on a voyage 1 
which he believes will occupy at least five years, ' 
during the greater part of which he expects to be • 
frozen up on a moving mass of pack-ice, and to be 1 
thus carried by ocean currents across the Polar ! 
basin and back along the coast of Greenland. It | 
is a bold and romantic enterprise, and deserves 
success ; but most geographers doubt the exist- 
ence of the currents upon which Nansen relies, 
and shake their heads ominously as to the fate 
of the explorer. And indeed, should there be 
any truth in the theory of a certain American, 
neither of the explorers can ever reach the Pole, 
for the very simple and sufficient reason, that 
there is no North Pole to reach. 

Americus Sy mines, the son of a well-known 
but eccentric father, in order to show his filial 
piety, according to the * San Francisco Chronicle/ 
is organising an expedition to follow the wild 
animals across Greenland to * Symmesonia/ an 
imaginary land, with a delightful climate, and 
teeming with enormous herds of reindeer, musk- 
oxen, and other animals, which he believes to 
exist in tjia centre of the earth, in a region 
which he hopes to open out for emigration ! 

The theory of Symmes’s father was, that the 
earth is a hollow Bphere, habitable, and inhabited 
in the interior ; and that, after passing eighty 
degrees north latitude, vessels cross what he 


denominated ‘the Verge/ and sail southwards 
into a cup-like hollow leading into the interior 
of the earth. This quaint and altogether unten- 
able theory caused considerable amusement at 
the time it was first propounded, in 1818, by its 
originator, Captain John Cleves Sy mines, of the 
United States Army, who sent out a circular to 
all the learned Societies in Europe and America 
couched in the following terms: ‘To All the 
World. — I declare the earth is hollow and 
habitable within, containing a number of con- 
centric spheres, one within the other, and that 
it is open at the Poles twelve or sixteen degrees. 
I pledge my life in support of this truth, and 
am ready to explore the hollow, if the *vorld will 
support and aid me in the undertaking. . . . 
I ask one hundred brave companions, well 
equipped, to start from Siberia in the fall season 
with reindeer and sleighs on the ice of the frozen 
sea. I engage we find a warm and rich land, 
stocked with thrifty vegetables and animals, if 
not men, on reaching one degree northward of 
latitude eighty-two degrees. We will return in 
the succeeding spring. , 

But Captain Sy mines could not get together 
his one hundred trusty followers ; and after lec- 
turing for years and petitioning Congress many 
times in vain for aid, he died in 1829, and his 
project sank into the limbo of forgetfulness, 
excepting that his grave is still marked by a 
hollow globe of marble with the inscription : 
‘Captain John Sy mines was a philosopher, and 
the originator of Symmes’s Theory of Concentric 
Spheres and Polar Voids, He contended that 
the eartfi is hollow, and habitable within.’ 

One would have imagined that with the fuller 
knowledge of the Arctic regions acquired since 
the death of this eccentric philosopher, the belief 
in ‘Symmes’s Hole’ would have entirely died' 
out ; but, on the contrary, it seems to be reviving 
in America ; and his son, who must be an old 
man, is even now preparing to lead an expedition, 
for which he says he has had seventy or eighty 
volunteers, in order to prove the truth of his 
father’s theory. ‘ The expedition/ he says, 4 is for 
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no other purpose than to follow the wild animals 
out of Greenland into Symmesonia— the name 
given to that country by my father. Where 
the animals go, we can certainly follow, as we 
will go prepared for snow and ice travel as „well 
as land ; and we will have a boat to cross rivers, 
should we have to do so. No doubt we can live 
in a great measure off the animals on our 
travels. They will soon lead us into a mild 
climate, where the soil must be rich and pro- 
ductive. The only reward that we expect is 
that, if we are successful, it will immortalise the 
whole party, and will open up a new world for 
emigration.* 

The earth, according to Symmes, is constructed 
somewhat on the plan of those concentric balls 
so ingeniously carved by the Chinese, at which 
we have all marvelled : there are spheres within 
spheres, divided from other spheres l>y very light 
gaseous matter, the water of the ocean in places 
percolating right through to the centre or great 
mid-plane ; and in like manner the earth in 
certain parts connects the separate spheres, ami 
holds them together. Around the great central 
hole north and south, the ice and snow are ac- 
cumulated, forming what we know as the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles ; and these are denominated 
‘verges,’ and are supposed to occupy twenty- five 
degrees of latitude. But this icy barrier once 
assed, Symmes imagines an open Polar Sea, 
ipping gradually into the centre of the earth, 
and forming the happy breeding and feeding 
place of myriads of fish, from whales to herrings, 
the surrounding land enjoying a delightful cli- 
mate, and teeming with so-called Arctic animals 
— reindeer, foves, hares, &c., all finding therein 
shelter from the cold, and ample space for graz- 
ing on the rich verdure supposed to abound 
there. 

Unfortunately for this hypothesis, Lieutenant 
Lockwood, who, in Grcely’s expedition, passed 
beyond this supposed verge, and attained to lati- 
tude 83* 23* 8'* north, and should therefore have 
entered upon Symmes’s charming Polar Under- 
world with its myriads of fish and terrestrial 
animals, found even in May nothing but ice and 
snow, with here and there a scanty vegetation, 
^just sufficient to sustain a few hares, ptarmigan, 
and snow-buntings, which, with lemmings, bears, 
and foxes, seem to have been the only animals 
seen during sixty days* march ; whilst the mean 
temperature was below zero Fahrenheit during 
forty- five days, and that in April and May, when 
in those latitudes the sun would be above the 
horizon almoic continuously. Looking out over 
the ocean towards the Polo, no fine open sea, 
teeming with whales, seals, and shoals of fish, 
presented itself, but, far as the eye could reach, 
4 a vast expanse of snow and broken ice.* Never- 
theless, crustaceans* were dredged up, tracks of 
wolf and fox found, and hares and ptarmigan 
met with — showing that life probably exists even 
to the Pole, although wholly insufficient to supply 
with food even a single sledge-party ; so that 
Lockwood and his companions were obliged to 
rejturn earlier Jhan they wished, in order to avoid 
starvation, having . eaten only at intervals of 
fifteen, twenty-four, and nineteen hours, to enable 
them to travel farther; whilst their dogs were 
fedtieed to desperation by famine, and could not 


be kept from thieving and gnawing everything, 
•even to the ammunition. 

So far, therefore, there seems in actual fact 
nothing to support the theory of Symmes as to 
the open cup-shaped hollow of the Polar Sea, 
and the abundance of life therein and on the 
•coasts adjacent. Still, traces do exist of open 
water in the Polar seas, especially in a great tide- 
crack, as it is called, which varies from a few 
feet to several hundred yards in width, and in 
the moving ice which has been seen and felt by 
many Arctic voyagers. 

Tt is this movement of the Polar ice-pack 
drifting always southwards, thus proving the 
existence of Arctic currents, which has encour- 
aged Dr Nansen to attempt the hazardous feat of 
reaching the Pole by allowing his vessel to be 
frozen up near the New Siberian Islands, where 
the * Jeannette * was sunk in 1881, btdieving that 
the moving ice-pack will carry him and his vessel 
across the ocean close to the Pole, and bring him 
down south, along the coast of Greenland, after 
the lapse of three or four years, as seems to have 
been the case in regard to some relics from the 
‘Jeannette* which were picked lip on the coast 
of Greenland three years after the loss of the 
vessel. 

Mr Seebolnn, in his presidential address to 
the Geographical Section at the late meeting of 
the British Association, which with its six polar 
charts illustrative of the temperature, vegetation, 
&c., of the Arctic regions is of great interest, 
pointed out very clearly the more substantial 
reasons for Nansen’s faith in Arctic currents. 
Not only do the Mackenzie and the great Siberian 
rivers flow into the Polar basin, lmt the Gulf 
Stream three or four hundred miles wide, enters 
it between Spitzbergen and Finmark, supplying 
the Norwegians at Hammerfest with driftwood 
from the Gulf of Mexico, whilst to compensate 
for this immense influx two return currents from 
Arctic regions pass one on each side of Green- 
land, bringing the Eskimos firewood from the 
forests of Siberia. 

Mr Symmes will do well to await Dr Nansen’s 
report before starting on his quixotic expedition. 
Nansen had at least some reason for his belief, 
and the support of two or three names well known 
in Arctic research, and he did not start with any 
unfounded hope of delightful climate and abund- 
ance of food supply, but prudently took with 
him everything necessary for his support during 
his long and untried voyage of discovery ; anil 
if he fails, it will not be for want of forethought. 
He knows from experience the difficulties and 
dangers which await him ; and we all trust his 
courage and enthusiasm may be rewarded with 
the success they deserve. Meanwhile, we can 
but marvel that the wild, bleak, and desolate 
regions surrounding the Poles should have called 
forth so many daring adventurers to endeavour 
to probe the mysteries which lie at the ‘Back 
of the North Wind.* The attraction doubtless 
lies in the unsolved mystery, which gives scope 
for much speculation, varying in character accord- 
ing to the religious or philosophical bias of the 
speculator. Hence, whilst Symmes and his fol- 
lowers expect to find a cup-like hollow at the 
Poles, leading into the interior of the earth, 
another American, Dr W. F. Warren, writes a 
book to prove that the Garden of Eden was situ- 
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ated at the North Pole. He shows by many 
quotations from ancient authors of various nation* 
alities, that a mountain, which he places at the 
North Pole, was regarded as the abode of the 
gods : the Olympus of the Greeks, the Mount 
Meru of the Hindus, the ‘Mountain of the World* 
of the Akkadians, the Pearl Mountain of the* 
Chinese, the Mount Sion of the Bible ; ancl that 
upon this mountain, at the very apex of the 
world, was supposed to stand a pillar, which 
he identifies with the earth's axis, and which in 
legendary lore connected the earthly with the 
heavenly paradise, and was symbolised as a tree, 
by which the faithful ascended to the abode 
of the blessed : the Tree of Life of Moses, the 
Ygdrassil of the Scandinavians, the Sacred Tree 
of many other ancient races, the Bean-stalk of 
the nursery tale. 

Dr Warren, like Symmes, believes in a de- 
lightful climate and an exuberance of life at the 
North Pole ; but he is content to assigu these to 
the Miocene period of geologists. In this he is 
in accordance with verified facts, for the discovery 
of large seams of coal, and of fossil trees includ- 
ing magnolias, both in Greenland and in Grinnell 
Land, testify to the former existence of a semi- 
tropical climate, where now all is ice and desola- 
tion ; but Miocene mail is at present only a 
dream of anthropologists ; and to consign Adam 
and the Garden of Eden to the North Pole in 
Miocene times is to place them very decidedly 
‘ Beyond the Verge.* 

POMON A.* 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The sun of love shines cn her ; all the air 
Is warm with adulation ; only she 
Like marble statue hushed and made more fiiir 
By very radiance, still stands cold and free 
From sign of yielding. 

Emma Rhodes. 

‘You won’t expect ine to-morrow,* Maurice had 
said when he parted from Sage, the evening of 
the private view. ‘ I have some business to see 
after in the morning ; and in the evening I have 
promised to dine with that cousin of mine, Mrs 
Coppleston, in Brook Street. I met her yesterday 
morning in the Park, and she made me promise 
to come, though it*s a horrid bore. I think if I 
get a chance this evening, I shall tell her about 
you and me, Sage. She’s such a jolly old girl, 
and I*iu sure you’d like her. She’s not a bit 
stuck up or fine, though she ’s very well oif, and 
knows all sorts of nice people. I’ll take you up 
to lunch one day. I should like her to know 
my little girl.* 

And Sage agreed, as she would to any proposal 
that ended like that — only, in her heart of hearts, 
she wished that Maurice’s friends were not all 
so fashionable ; it complicated the future prospect 
of the little suburban house and the economies to 
be practised there. 

After the exquisite enjoyment of the day 
before, the ordinary routine of home-life seemed 
rather dull ; and she felt the separation from 
Maurice ever so much more now that he was in 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


London, when every 9 footstep outside might be 
his, or knock at the door announce his coming. 
It is often more difficult to endure a slight separ- 
ation than a greater one, parting for a day than 
for a year, the distance of a few hundred yards 
thait that of a continent. Perhaps this is because 
the heart has not time to learn the sad lesson of 
patience, and in the greatest separation of all — 
though, is it indeed the greatest? — when death us 
do part, there often springs up in the bereaved 
a strength of resignation you would not have 
looked for in some clinging, exacting nature, that 
could not till then bear her loved one to be out 
of sight. 

I And so Sage was crosser that day than the 
, boys had ever known her, and Will was quite 
j electrified at her disgust and indignation at nnd- 
| ing his pocket-handkerchief hung to dry in front 
of the fire, and the energetic way in which she 
bundled the Pink un and all his belongings out 
' of the way. 

Maurice, too, was not perhaps in the very best 
j of humours that day. He had seen the sudden 
, look of disappointment on Sage’s face when he 
( had said that she must not expect him next day, 
and had felt an odd little mixture of compunction 
and irritation. The former impelled him to fay 
| that perhaps he might come for half an hour 
| in the afternoon ; the latter prevented him from 
, doing so. It really could not be expected that 
I he should go every day to Dalston — it was such 
a pilgrimage from any habitable part of London. 
Sage was the dearest, best of little girls ; but, of 
course, a man had something else to do, and the 
best, of girls are apt to forget this and grow 
exacting. 

As a matter of fact, he had nothing else to 
do ; and he felt remorseful, and perhaps also 
a little dull, as he sat alone smoking in Ludlow’s 
studio, for Owen luid not come back yet, and 
Maurice had Collins’s house to himself ; and 
though it appeared to Sage that he had so many 
fashionable friends and relations in London, he 
really had very few, having been abroad so much 
of his time. 

More than once during the day, he was inclined 
to cast overboard the masculine dignity and pres- 
| tige of having something else to do, aud go and 
find Sage, being sure— that is the worst of men, 
they are always so sure, and the annoying part 
j is they are generally right ! — that there would 
be no need of explanations, but that her face 
would light up with glad welcome ; and that 
she would believe with humble gratitude that 
he had given the go-by to important business 
all for her sake. 

But he did not yield to this temptation, but 
took a nap and another pipe, and then it was 
time to. dress for Mrs Coppleston’s dinner. There 
is something* particularly exasperating in dress- 
ing ; but when once evening clothes ore donned, 
the temper generally improves ; and by the time 
Maurice reached Mrs Coppleston’s house, his usual 
amiability was restored, and her pleasant, cordial 
reception of him was very agreeable. 

‘You are a good boy to come,* she said. ‘You 
seemed so very uncertain yesterday as to whether 
you had not Borne other engagement, that I began 
to suspect a stronger attraction elsewhere. I 
have been expecting a note or telegram all day 
with your excuses ; and I don’t think 1 could 
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ever have spoken to yon' again. But as you ‘Where does ho live?* 


ever have spoken to yon again. Jbut as you | 
have come, I am going to reward you by sending 
you down to dinner with one of the prettiest 
girls of the season. Yes ; and one of the richest, 
too, and as far as is known, hcartwholc at present ; 
bo, if you play your cards well, Master Maurice, 
there is no knowing what may happen.’ 

Maurice was among the earlier arrivals in the 
pretty, tasteful drawing-room, where the soft light 
from pink shaded lamps fell on exquisite flowers, 
and on all the easy, indescribable elegance that 
pervades some people’s rooms, and to which 
others cannot attain, however much money and 
thought ami pains they bestow on it. 

Colonel Coppleston received him as kindly as 
his wife had done. He was 'generally known 
among his acquaintances as Mrs Coppleston’s 
husband, and was well content to play that part 
in life, having a most unbounded admiration for 
his more brilliant wife, and no wish to assert 
any individuality of his own, independent of 
her. 

Maurice was standing talking to him as the 
other guests arrived, and, being in the recess 
of one of the windows, did not observe the rest 
of the company till dinner was announced, and 
a tap from Mrs Coppleston’s fan summoned him 
to be introduced to the lady he was to take 
down to dinner. ‘Miss Lester, Mr Moore.’ 

It was Pomona, and Pomona so much the 
more like her picture as the evening dress of 
the present day is more classical than the out- 
of-door morning costume, the hair being dressed 
in, almost exactly the same style, with the big 
loose knot behind and the soft curls on her 
forehead. 

As they passed down-stairs, Maurice said : ‘ I 
had the pleasure of meeting you yesterday at the 
private view, I believe?’ 

‘ Do you mean that you met me myself, or saw 
this wonderful likeness that my friends tell me 
one of the pictures bears to me V 

‘Both,’ ne answered. ‘I could not fail to 
observe the likeness.' 

‘ Isn’t it a very curious thing ? There is some- 
thing quite uncanny about it, for, do you know ? 
I have never seen the artist. I do not even know 
his name. Some people think he must have 
painted it from a pnotograpli of mine ; but I do 
not photograph at all well, and have never had 
a satisfactory one taken ; and the picture is cer- 
tainly more like me than my photographs are ; 
though, of course, it is very flattering.’ 

‘I do not think that,’ Maurice said, looking 
down at the sweet bright face, whose changing 
expression no picture could do justice to. 

‘ I did not say that to draw out a compliment. 
But I should so like to find out more about it. 
Captain Mostyn has promised to find out who 
this Mr Ludlow is. 9 

‘ I think I can save him the trouble. He is one 
of my oldest friends.’ 

‘Is ho really?' She turned to him with such 
a delighted look of interest, that Maurice felt he 
was one of the most fortunate of men, and hoped 
that the other men at the table saw it and envied 
him. ‘Oh, do tell me about him.* 

‘ He is a splendid fellow : there is no one like 
him.’ 


‘Is he young?’ 

‘No : fifty, I should say.’* 


H ‘Generally down at Scar, a little seaside place 
in Dorsetshire.’ 

‘ I don’t think I have ever been in Dorsetshire 
since I was a baby.' 

‘ He has been in London lately.’ 

• * Then do you think he could have seen me V 

‘No ; I am quite sure he has not, for he must 
have seen the curious likeness to his picture ; and 
it is all the more curious as 1 know he had begun 
painting the central figure more than ten years 
ago.’ 

‘ Really ! Are you quite sure of that V 

‘ Perfectly ; for I saw it ten years ago in Cali- 
fornia, where I was with him something like six 
months.’ 

‘ Then that is conclusive that it was not taken 
from me, for I was quite a little girl then. Do 
you know who was liis model?’ 

‘ No one, as far as 1 know. I believe he drew 
it entirely from memory.’ 

‘ Of some one he had known ?’ 

‘Yes— some one he had known, and who had 
died.’ 

‘Were all the figures painted from memory?’ 

‘No; the others were from models, and painted 
more recently.’ 

‘Do you know,* she said, ‘that some of my 
friends arc not satisfied with finding the likeness 
to me, but declare that the girl in the right-hand 
corner bears an extraordinary resemblance to 
some of the portraits of our family? But 1 think 
this is imagination on their part. I don’t mean 
the little, rosy-clieeked girl ; but the pale one in 
a dull green dress. They never can make out 
any likeness between me and the Lesters ; and I 
am not sure that I care about it very much, as 
Borne of them are decidedly plain.’ 

‘Then I should not think there could be any 
likeness.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ she said with a laugh. ‘ But do 
not trouble to be so complimentary. — Was the 
girl in green taken from a regular professional 
model V 

‘ Oh no ; she was a young lady that Ludlow 
met down at Scar last year.* 

‘ Do you know her V 

‘ Ves, a little.’ 

In looking back in days to come, Maurice 
wished he liad not spoken so indifferently. 
Without being effusively communicative, he might 
have conveyed the impression that he knew Sage 
well ; but these coolly spoken words seemed to 
commit him to appearing merely as a slight 
acquaintance of the girl he was going to marry. 

But at the moment he spoke, how could he 
tell that he would ever meet that beautiful Miss 
Lester again, or that it would matter what she 
thought the relation between him and Sage to 
be? 

4 Do you know,’ she said, ‘ there is one remark- 
able thing in the matter which many, even of my 
friends, do not know?’ 

‘ May I know it?’ 

‘I have a very curious Christian name,’ she 
said. 

‘ I think I heard that lady opposite address you 
os Mona.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘that is how I am gener- 
ally called ; but it is not my whole name— that 
is Pomona.’ 



And here the ladies rose to leave the dinner- of the British Government, by whom they are 
table ; and in the drawing-room Maurice had no rewarded. The most remarkable journey under- 
further opportunity of conversation with her. taken by these trained Hindus was performed 
(To be continued.) ' J / tlie Pundit Nain Singh in 1874. He entered 

Great Tibet from the west, and leaving the hcad- 
waters of the Indus, ascended to a vast table- 
A HERMIT NATION. J land, divided by a range of mountains from 

the Brahmaputra on the south, and stretching 
Buried Jeep in the heart of Asia, and separated away for an unknown distance towards the north, 
from the burning plains of India and from the Having reached Lake Nameho, he crossed the 
populous regions of China by stupendous ranges snowy mountains which rise along its southern 
of snowy mountains, there lies a wonderful land, border. Then he entered the habitable portion 
This land is Tibet. Its physical features are most of Tibet, with its towns, convents, and monasteries, 
remarkable, for the country seems to consist of a and ultimately made his way into Assam, and 
vast central plateau, the greater portion of which thence to Calcutta. 

lies at a higher elevation than the top of Mont j In 1889 two French travellers, M. Bonvalot 
Blanc, and from which descend on all sides peat and Prince Ilenry of Orleans, undertook to enter 
valleys, traversed by the Hoang-ho, the Yang- Tibet from the north ; and they have given us 
tsze-kiang, the Brahmaputra, and the Indus. The an interesting account of their wanderings in a 
Tibetans themselves are a morose and gloomy book lately published-— A cross Tibet , by Gabriel 
race, and, sunk in poverty and filth, seem to be Bonvalot. They started from Semipalatinsk, in 
degraded members of the human family. But Siberia, in June 1889, and made their way to 
perhaps it is the religion of the Tibetans which Kuldja, an important town just within the 
is the strangest feature of the country, for the Chinese dominions. Here they made the ac- 
Tibetans are Buddhists of a most extraordinary quaintance of Father Dedeken of the Belgian 
character. All over the mountains in the in- Mission, who agreed to join them, as lie was 
habited portions of Tibet are scattered the con- returning to Europe. Leaving Kuldja, they 
vents of the Lamas, which are full of monks and first crossed the snowy chain of the Thian Shan, 
nuns, and are ruled by abbesses, and by Lamas in the giant peaks of which, known as Bogda-Oola 
ml and yellow robes, with mitres on their heads, and Tengn-Khan, reach an elevation of twenty- 
and with tridents and praying- wheels in their one thousand feet; and traversing a barren 
hands. Multitudes of pilgrims traverse the roads country in which the vegetation was limited to 
which lead to the holy city of Lhassa, the capital the banks of the streams, they arrived at the 
of the country ; and in the great temple at Lb assa, little Chinese town of Kourla, and here their 
which is splendidly adorned, the Buddhist priests troubles began. The governor of Kourla pro- 
and monks chant the service, in the presence of fessed friendship, but secretly informed the 
crowds of devout worshippers. Chinese leading official of the district c *nceming 

Another wonderful thing connected with Tibet the European travellers. Shortly afh r wards, an 
is the jealous way in which it is guarded by its order arrived from this great man saying that 
inhabitants, and the extraordinary care taken by i the Frenchmen must be turned back ; but M. 
them to prevent Europeans from entering the Bonvalot and his companions refused to retrace 
country. On the side of India every mountain- their steps. Chinese soldiers then arrived to stop 
pass is carefully watched, and any European who them, and orders were sent in all directions for 
attempts to enter Tibet from this direction is the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts to 
instantly turned back. On the side of China report in what direction the Europeans were 
the frontier is guarded witli equal care, and so journeying, so that they might be turned back, 
perfect is the cordon in this quarter, that although The travellers, however, bravely set out ; and 
the borders of Tibet may be reached, they cannot although the governor of Kourla threatened to 
be passed. use force to drive them back, he shrank from 

Sir Joseph Hooker travelled for many days carrying out liis menace, and the travellers pro- 
through the forest-clad mountains of Sikkim ceeded on their journey. 

towards the Tibetan frontier ; but liis coining had They now descended into the basin of the Tarim, 

been announced, and a guard of Tibetan soldiers which is a wilderness, and is being slowly buried 
-met him and his attendants on the frontier, and beneath the sands which are drifting over it from 
compelled them immediately to retrace their the desert of Gobi. Vegetation and agriculture are 
steps. Dr Andrew Wilson passed the Tibetan limited to the banks of the stream , and these are 
frontier, but was stopped at the first village by a fast drying up. The Tarim as it runs to the east 
crowd of Tibetan women, who refused to allow becomes narrower and shallower, until at last 
him to pitch his tents ; and as the women were it loses itself amidst a great swamp of reeds which 
supported by the men, he was compelled to turn once was called Lake Lob. Even this swamp is 
back. drying up, and the aspect of the whole country 

The Indian Government has lately trained —which is being fast buried beneath the sand 
Hindu Pundits to travel in Tibet and make scion- — is melancholy in the extreme. Great towns 
tific observations ; but even this has to be done formerly existed here, but the drifting sand has 
with great secrecy, and their scientific instru- buried them, and the whole of this part of Asia 
ments have to be carefully concealed. On the presents a melancholy spectacle of decay and 
frontier, these Hindus are strictly examined by desolation. The wild camel is found in this 
the Tibetans, and are frequently turned back, neighbourhood. It was formerly abundant near 
Often, however, they are successful ; and after Lake Lob and along tlie slopes of the Altyn 
traversing unknown portions of Tibet, they return Tagli ; but it now exists only in the desert east of 
to India and report their discoveries to the officials the Tarim. It runs rapidly, and is very sagacious % 
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and the natives hunt it, f and sell its skins to 
travellers. 

At last, on November 17, 1889, the adventurous 
Frenchmen left all signs of human dwellings and 
human occupations behind them, and bidding 
adieu to the little town of Teharkalik on |that 
day, they plunged into the wilderness in which 
they were to wander— amidst fearful privations 
—for a long and dreary period. 

They first ascended the Altyn Tagh or ‘Golden 
Mountains,’ which constitute the southern bound- 
ary of the basin of the*Tarim, and form the first 
and lower rampart of the great Tibetan table-land 
on the north. Great gorges, and barren slopes 
covered with stones, ana sandy ravines devoid of 
vegetation, spread out on all sides. Still, though 
winter fast closed in upon them, the explorers 
pushed on, and at last found themselves deep in 
Tibet. Their sufferings now became most severe. 
They were in a wilderness of gigantic mountains, 
which was totally uninhabited. The snow-storms 
raged around them day after day, and so awful 
was the cold that Fahrenheit’s thermometer often 
marked twenty, thirty, and even forty degrees 
below zero, and on one occasion it actually 
sank to forty-eight degrees below zero ! 

Notwithstanding the horrors of the climate, 
the travellers saw many wild animals in these 
Tibetan solitudes. Myriads of antelopes careered 
over the desolate plains ; great wild- sheep with 
splendid curved horns stood on the summits of 
tne rocks ; foxes and hares ran about the ravines ; 
and wolves frequently made the lonely nights 
resound with their dismal bowlings. The great 
wild yak was often met with. Sometimes a single 
one was seen standing on the top of some rocky 
eminence gazing fixedly at the travellers, and on 
other occasions 'great herds of these magnificent 
animals were discerned on the mountain sides. 
The wild ass was also plentiful, numbers of them 
galloping over the barren wastes, and often con- 
gregating in troops. Nor were birds absent : 
partridges were heard calling on the mountain 
sides, crows flocked around the camping-places, 
and great eagles soared overhead. Man alone 
was totally absent from these solitudes. 

As the expedition advanced it attained a higher 
elevation, and at length a mountain range was 
crossed the .height of which was estimated at 
twenty-six thousand feet, while the plains around 
were from seventeen to eighteen thousand feet 
above the sea. In the midst of this icy wilder- 
ness, M. Bonvalot and his companions discovered 
several extinct volcanoes, from which descended 
great beds of lava and cinders. One of the vol- 
canoes they maned Mont Elis<$e Reclus, and 
another Mont Ruysbruk ; whilst in the midst of 
the lava-fields which flowed from these volcanoes 
they found a beautiful lake. Another .sign of 
volcanic action was the hot springs and geysers 
which were often encountered. Some of the 
geysers rivalled those of Iceland in size, hut were 
fast frozen by the intense cold. Lakes were often 
. met with, some of which were salt ; in fact, salt 
. lakes fast drying up were continually discovered ; 
and a plain crossed by the travellers was found 
to be covered \$ith salt a foot in depth. 

And so for many a dreary week the travellers 
struggled on, going ever towards the south, hut 
I apparently only getting deeper into the awful 
}' wilderness. Their camels and horses died one 


after another ; and at last death fastened upon 
‘their attendants. A camel-driver was the first to 
perish. Unable to resist the fearful cold, he 
gradually sank ; and his body was buried in the 
ice, in the midst of a blinding tempest of 
snow. It was the first death in the caravan, 
• hut unhappily not the last. The only hope of 
saving the lives of the remaining members of 
the little company now lay in their pushing 
on as rapidly as possible, and in meeting with 
some human beings, whom they now longed to 
sec. But New-year’s day approached, and still 
no signs of Man. In fact, this part of Tibet is 
quite uninhabited during the winter ; and it is 
only in the summer that the pastoral tribes bring 
their flocks and herds to graze on those great 
plains, which on the approach of winter they 
abandon for the milder regions farther to the 
south. 

Presently, the hopes of the travellers were 
raised by their seeing the remains of human en- 
campments which had not been long abandoned, 
and they cheered themselves with the thought 
that they should soon see human beings. At last, 
on the 31st of January, one of their attendants 
came running to M. Bonvalot and his companions 
in a state of great delight, and joyfully declared 
that lie had seen a man ! It was even so. A 
Tibetan was approaching, and he was the first 
human being — except the members of the caravan 
—whom the travellers had seen for nearly two 
months ; and worn out as they were with hunger 
and exhaustion, the sight of a man was truly 
delightful. Several Tibetans came up and con- 
ferred with the travellers ; but nothing definite 
was gained from them. On the next day more 
Tibetans arrived, riding on shaggy mountain 
ponies ; but they were reserved and suspicious. 
They at once tried to turn the travellers back, 
and their chiefs declared that they would he 
punished if they allowed the Europeans to pro- 
ceed. M. Bonvalot and his friends were deter- 
mined to go on ; for to return in their condition 
would have been certain death ; and so they 
pressed forward as fast as their exhausted frames 
and dying horses and camels would permit. The 
country seemed to he getting less savage, but it 
still consisted of great snowy mountains and open 
plains without the least cultivation, on which 
the black tents of shepherds rose here and there, 
and herds of wild asses were roaming to and 
fro. At last, on February 3, 1890, the travellers 
gained the summit of a lofty range, and looking 
to the south they saw the great Lake Namcho — 
the Holy Lake of the Tibetans — lying beneath 
them. It was a glorious spectacle. The broad 
expanse of the lake stretched away like the sea ; 
promontories ran out into its bosom, and islands 
rose from its surface in many places. On its 
southern shore rose the great snow -clad mountains 
of Ningling-Tangla, whose towering peaks attain 
an elevation of twenty-five thousand feet* and are 
looked uj)on with awe and veneration by the 
Tibetans. 

By this time the neighbourhood was thoroughly 
aroused j messengers had been sent to Lliassa, 
and liorsemen were observed in all directions on 
the plains, and they surrounded the travellers 
on every side. These latter were now so weak 
that farther progress seemed impossible ; and the 
Tibetans* would neither give nor sell them any- 
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thing, and seemed determined to let them die of 
starvation. Their meat was frozen so hard that 
they had to chop it with a hatchet, and all their 
remaining beasts were dying. And now another 
of their attendants fell ill, and rapidly grew 
worse. In the darkness of the wintry night the 
survivors watched round the sufferer, but could, 
do nothing. As the wolves howled round the 
camp, the dying man felt his end approaching, 
and calling? his comrades round him, he bade them 
all farewell ; then he fell backwards, and his spirit 
fled. They buried him at the dawn of day, and 
raised a pile of stones over his grave. 

At this critical juncture when the caravan 
seemed doomed, an amban or petty Tibetan 
magistrate arrived from Lliassa, and peremptorily 
ordered the travellers to retrace their steps. This 
they refused to do, and they declared that they 
would rather die than return through the awful 
wilderness. The amban was perplexed, and de- 
clared that he would be put to death if the 
Frenchmen did not turn back. Ultimately, he 
agreed to write to his superiors at Lliassa for 
instructions. Time passed on, and by-cud-by a 
great caravan, containing the leading Tibetan 
officials from Lliassa, arrived at the place where 
the travellers were encamped. These important 
personages —who were the religious ana civil 
governors of the country — proceeded to encamp 
in great state ; and at a solemn conference they 
ordered the Europeans to leave Tibet by the road 
they had entered it. M. Bonvalot and his com- 
panions still refused to go back a single step, and 
matters began to look very critical. At length 
the Tibetans gave way, and granted permission 
to the travellers to go to Batang, and thence to 
Tonquin. They also agreed to supply the French- 
men with provisions and beasts of burden, and 
to furnish them with a guide to the frontier. 
These terms were willingly accepted ; and shortly 
afterwards, provided with horses, yaks, servants, 
and provisions, the Europeans bade farewell to 
the Tibetan officials, and started in an easterly 
direction for the Chinese frontier. 

They journeyed along the southern edge of 
the great Tibetan table-land, now ascending to 
its broad expanse, and now descending into the 
deep chasms by which its southern front is 
furrowed, and through which flow the head- 
waters of the great rivers of Siam and Cambodia. 
It was now spring, and the weather was much 
warmer, while grass and bushes were seen on all 
sides. Often great views were opened up to 
north and south ; and it was observed that while 
the mountains to the south were precipitous and 
heavily snow-clad, those which rose to the north 
on the great table-land were rounded, and only 
slightly streaked with snow. At last, on the 
14th of April the travellers caught sight of a 
house, the first they had seen for five months ! 
Shortly after, they had a glimpse of cultivated 
fields, which they had not seen since they had 
entered Tibet. The hillsides now were — on the 
lower slopes — covered with bushes and with fir- 
trees, the villages were surrounded witli culti- 
vated fields, and the dwellings of Buddhist 
hermits were often seen perched on the tops .of, 
the towering crags. 

On the 8th of June the travellers reached 
Batang, on the great river Yang-tsze-kiang, and 
shortly afterwards they arrived at Ta-tsien-lu, 


' the frontier town of. China. Here they had 
trouble again with the Chinese authorities, and 
had to submit to many insults. Fortunately, 
they met at this place Mr Pratt, an English- 
man, who undertook to convey their natural- 
history specimens to Shanghai. Once more they 
started ; and at length arrived safely in Tonquin, 
and embarking at Haiphong, they reached Hong- 
kong, and from thence were carried to Mar- 
seilles. 


PIIYLLIS MARSDEN’S LOVE-POEM. 

CHAPTER III. 

1 Gracious ! Harry. Wonders never will cease. 
Here is actually an invitation to dinner from the 
old hermit.’ And Kitty flourished a dainty note 
in her brother’s face. 

‘What old hermit? This sounds interesting 
and out of the common/ replied her brother, 
looking up from the breakfast table. 

‘ Why, Phyllis, of course ! At least her father. 
The note is from Phyllis. Listen ! “ Papa is 

most anxious to ask Captain Benson’s opinion.” 
Well, really ! I do hope you feel flattered. 
Never shall I forget the old gentleman asking 
my opinion once ! I feel hot whenever I think 
of it/ 

‘And what did you do?’ asked her brother 
lazily. 

‘Never gave him the opportunity of asking 
another, and never shall, either ! — The invitation 
is for Thursday. Phil won’t be home, and I am 
engaged to dine somewhere, ne’ er mind where. 
So you are the only victim. — Stay ; what is over 
the leaf ? “P.S. — I have just remembered Mr 

llux table will not have returned home by Thurs- 
day ; but do come, Kitty. Captain Benson fcill 
be bottled up all the evening with papa, and we 
can have a lung chat.” — No, no ! Phyllis. Much 
as 1 enjoy your society, a long dinner seated next 
your revered parent would be quite beyond my 
powers of endurance/ So saying, Mrs Hux table 
whisked up her letter and disappeared into her 
boudoir. 

Captain Benson leaned on the mantel-shelf, 
a frown on his bronzed open face. ‘She has 
never taken the least notice of the lines I sent, 
though I am sure they were pointed enough. 
She never seems to see ; and for the life of me, 

1 daren’t “ put it to tiie touch, and gain or lose 
it all.” Three months’ more lea\ , witli a possible 
extension of three more. It’s not a great deal 
of time. Still, it is a point gained to get the 
entree of the house. “ Lose it all ! ” Never ! 
I’d wait three months, three years, or thirty, 
sooner than that should happen/ 

And Captain Benson leaned liis head on his 
hand, and gazed meditatively into the fire. 

The eventful evening arrived. The three 
intervening days had been spent by Phyllis t 
in various ways, and in more than one attempt:: 
to recover her lost letter. Several times she 
lmd taken the opportunity of her father being 
engaged elsewhere to prowl round the study. 
She had investigated trie paper basket, peeped 
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into many neat little elastic-banded heaps of ‘Just ns if they had known each other all 
notes ; but without result. The letter had mys- their lives ! I am certainly not wanted there l 1 
teriously disappeared. Of one thing, however, Phyllis retraced her steps, saying os she did 
Phyllis felt certain. Wherever it might be, her j so : * You can bring me some coffee in the draw- 
father’s eyes had never rested on it ; and in that . ing-room, Robins.’ 


thought she took comfort 


Nine o’clock, ten struck ; and still the two men 


Never before had she seen her father so inter- j rut on, eagerly discussing the literature, manners, 
ested. The pile of manuscript notes he un- and customs of the country each was so interested 
earthed would have occupied many evenings in. Anecdote succeeded anecdote, adventure fol- 
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only to glance through. 


lowed adventure ; till at last Captain Benson, 


' Any one would suppose papa expected Cap- taking out his watch, said : * It is almost too late 
tain Eienson to stay three weeks instead of three now to settle to steady work ; isn’t it, sir ? But 
hours. I am afraid when they meet, papa will you will let me come again — won’t you ? — and go 
be a good deal disappointed. I can’t imagine through these poems with you. I con come 


his taking a real interest in such fustiness ! ’ 
Arrayed in a white dress of some soft clinging 


round any evening that suits you.* 

* Come as often as you can,’ answered his host 


material, which appeared to have been gracefully cordially. ‘You have made me feel ten years 
draped on to her slight supple figure, Phyllis younger. — But stop a minute ! I had quite for- 

descended the wide oak staircase, her candle held gotten one thing.* A curious look of perplexity 

high aloft. She glanced back at a tall ‘ coffin overspread Mr Marsden’s face. He stopped short, 
clock 1 that stood in a nook of the staircase. I and looked at his guest with an almost piteous 

‘Dear me ! I am dreadfully late! It is on expression in his eyes. Then, taking out a bunch 
the stroke of seven ! * And she hastily blew out of keys, he opened a drawer in his writing-table 
her candle, and setting it on the hall table, and took out a paper, 
turned to the drawing-room. Captain Benson watched him curiously. 

‘Oh! how you startled me! I had no idea ‘ I had quite forgotten in the pleasure you have 
you were here 1* And Phyllis, blushing, held out given me that I had another reason for wishing 
her hand to a tall figure, which at that moment j to see you to-night. It is better I should be 

was emerging from the drawing-room door. | quite honest with you.’ lie looked steadily at 

‘I must apologise, both for startling you and his guest. 'Captain Benson, I don’t like that !* 
for being belore my time.* Captain Benson held So saying, he placed the open letter in his 
aside the yoi'tikre for Phyllis, as they passed into hand. 

the drawing-room. ‘Kitty had an engagement If a thunderbolt had fallen, Captain Benson 
to dine with the M‘Kenzies, and dropped me here could not have felt more astounded than when 
en route. 1 he recognised in the paper in his hand his own 

At that moment Mr Marsden appeared, with letter to Phyllis. His bronzed face flushed 
a cordial welcome. If he was in any way sur- crimson ; but his blue eyes met Mr Marsden’s 

prised by the early arrivul of his guest, he was fearlessly. 

far too well bred to show it ; and the interval ‘ I presume Miss Marsden gave you these 
before dinner passed easily and cheerily. verses?’ He looked inquiringly at his host. 

During the meal, Mr Marsden spoke little, and ‘No. She does not know 1 have seen them, 
the ball of conversation was kept rolling by They came into my possession by accident, among 
Phyllis and their guest. Many reminiscences of sonic papers she was copying for me, and’- an- 
the pleasant weeks spent in the summer were j swering a look in the other’s eyes — 1 1 had seen 

reproduced and laughed over ; and Phyllis felt j them before I realised they were of a private 

quite regretful when, dessert ended, she had no ; nature. The letter was folded as you see it now ; 
alternative but to leave Captain Benson and her | I could hardly flatter myself the verses were 
father to entertain each other. j addressed to me.’ Mr Marsden smiled grimly. 

* He really is nicer than anyone else!* mused; ‘When I turned the sheet, I saw they were 
Phyllis, as she sat on a stool and leaned her head j addressed to my daughter.’ He paused, as if 
against the side of the chimney- piece. ‘I think j expecting Captaiu Benson to oiler some explana- 
papa must like him, even if he is disappointed tiou ; but none being forthcoming, he went on. 
in nis cleverness.* ‘You have interested me greatly; but if you 

' No, thanks ! I don’t care to smoke. I would continue to come to my house, it must be dis- 


reproduced and laughed over ; and Phyllis felt 
quite regretful when, dessert ended, she had no 
alternative but to leave Captain Benson and her 
father to entertain each other. 

* He really is nicer than any one else ! * mused 
Phyllis, as she sat on a stool and leaned her head 


in nis cleverness.* ‘You have interested me greatly; but if you 

' No, thanks ! I don’t care to smoke. I would continue to come to my house, it must be dis- 
far rather set to work at once and Phyllis tinctly understood that there is to be no more of 
heard the study $loor close on her father and his this sort of thing.* 

guest. ‘What is your objection to me?* inquired 

Half an hour later, the study bell rang. Captain Benson. 

‘ Papa is going to have coffee in the study. 1 ‘ Objection ! I don’t think I object to you. 

suppose I had better go there.* On the contrary, X like you much.’ 

‘ Then I don’t understand the difficulty.’ 


one rose. The study door stood open. Robins 
had just entered with a tray. Phyllis stood on ‘My daughter is very young; and— and— we 
the threshold, transfixed with astonishment On know so little of you !* faltered Mr Marsden. 


stood on 


the cleared table was spread an enormous map ; 


low so little of you !* faltered Mr Marsden. 

‘ Time will remedy the first of your objections ; 


Captain Benson was leaning over it in an excited so we can put that aside,* replied Captain Benson, 
manner, tracing out a route with his forefinger ; ‘ For the second, 1 cannot agree with you. Miss 
while Mr Marsden — Phyllis could hardly credit Marsden and 1 were staying, as you doubtless 
her eyes ! — was leaning over him, one hund remember, for six weeks in the same house ; so 
placed on the shoulder of the younger man, and our acquaintance can scarcely be called superficial, 
a. delighted, interested expression on his face It is true I have not had the pleasure of know- 


fihyliit had never seen there before. 


ing you before this evening. But that is through 
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no fault of mine ; for I repeatedly asked Miss 
Marsden to allow me to call on you when *1 
returned to town, and she invariably told me it 
would be useless, as you never saw any one.’ He 
glanced inquiringly at Mr Marsden. 

‘It is quite true. I have been very wrong/ 
Mr Marsden replied, humbly. # 

Captain Benson was touched as lie looked at 
the bent figure and the grieved expression with 
which his host made this confession. He moved 
his chair nearer. ‘Let us talk this over,’ he said, 
leaning forward. ‘You say you have no objection 
to me personally. That is well. I hold a good j 
appointment I have ample means. I have , 
youth, and excellent health ; and, last though | 
not least, I love your daughter.* Captain Benson : 
coloured as he added this last recommendation. 

‘ I did not know it had gone so far,’ murmured 
Mr Marsden helplessly. 

‘ It has gone so far that I cannot possibly with- 
draw, as you suggest, with honour. I have done 
everything in my power to make your daughter 
like me, and to show my love for her, short of 
actually asking her to be my wife ; and I should 
have done that before \vc left Dunveth, but that 
she seemed so unconscious, and I feared to startle 
her by being too abrupt — Of course/ he contin- i 
ued, finding Mr Marsden did not speak, ‘if you, 
knowing all this, forbid me your house, I shall 
have no alternative but to respect your wish. In 
a few months I return to Persia for three years. 
At the end of that time, Miss Marsden will be 
of age ; and I warn you I shall then leave no 
stone unturned to win her for my wife.* 

* And I shall have all this to go through again, 

I suppose, and very likely Phyllis will be un- 
happy in the meantime !’ sighed Mr Marsden. 
‘And to think of this going on and my never 
knowing it. I thought Phyllis quite a child.* 
Captain Benson smiled. ‘I fear you would 
miss her terribly if you gave her to me. — But 
why not come out yourself to Persia, and revisit 
some of your old haunts ? — Come, Mr Marsden : 
you will not now forbid me the house. Let me 

come to-morrow, and’ 

‘ And read the love-poems/ put in Mr Marsden. 
‘Well, perhaps it will be the shortest way out 
of my difficulties. I expect Phyllis has gone to 
bed. — No ; the light is in the drawing-room. 
You can bid her good-night.* 

i • • • • 

Reader, shall we leave them ? Nay, let us 
rather exercise our privilege, and for an instant 
draw aside the curtain of the future. 

Oil the deck of a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer lying off Gravesend all is bustle and 
confusion ; for in a few minutes the hell will 
ring, the tender will put off, and the last of the 
passengers will be on board. On deck, those on 
board are waving a last adieu to their friends on 
the tender. One group only interests us. Stand- 
ing apart is Phyllis — the same bright, merry 
Phyllis — but with a new love-light in her eyes ; 
and bending over her a tall, handsome soldier, 
also an old acquaintance. But who is this the 
last person to leave the tender. Surely not — but, 
yes ; it is Mr Marsden, alert and active, with 
binocular slung across his shoulders. Six months 
of the bracing presence of his son-in-law had 
acted os a marvellous tonic ; and he is now 
proceeding to Persia, he would say for six 


months, and Phyllis and her husband humour 
him. 

The last whistle! the last adieu and waving 
of hands ! The great steamer is under way. 
Let us wish them God-speed ! 


PIRACY IN FAR EASTERN SEAS. 

Probably every school-boy who was ever worth 
his salt, at some early period in his teens has 
sighed because the decadence of piracy as a 
regular profession necessitated his selecting some 
more prosaic career in life. Without in any way 
wishing to encourage his youthful aspirations 
to emulate Blackbeard or Captain Kidd, or the 
other worthies of the Spanish Main ; and, on the 
other hand, without desiring to arouse the fears 
of those of his elders who contemplate running 
over to Calais, or up to Scarborough, or even 
across the Atlantic, it may be very truthfully 
pointed out that piracy is still more or less regu- 
larly pursued as a business by thousands of 
people in various parts of the world. Execu- 
tion Dock is no longer decorated with dangling 
gibbets, it is true, and the successor of Tangier’s 
terrible Dey now relies on voluntary visitors for 
part of his revenue ; but the loup de mer still 
infests many a 4111P nowhere does the genus 
flourish as it docs in far Ea&tern waters. 

The Peninsular and Oriental, the Messageries 
Maritimes, and other China-bound great lines, 
all expressly stipulate in their charters and bills 
of lading and agreements with passengers, that 
they shall not be held responsible fo A loss caused 
by ‘ fire, pillage, or piracy.* Pirac, .. lorsooth, on 
a five-thousand-ton vessel, speeding uo eighteen or 
twenty knots an hour, along familiar courses, 
through waters policed by the navies of a sedre of 
civilised nations ! Yet the condition is not super- 
fluous, even in these end-of-the-century days. 
For instance, a very serious case of piracy oc- 
curred near Hong-kong, on the steamer ‘ Narnoa/ 
in November 1890, when a crowd of Chinese 
passengers shot the captain and another Euro- 
pean dead, wounded several officers, and looted {he 
vessel, escaping in junks, which sailed up when 
the victorious signal was hoisted. But although 
the engine had been disabled, the boilers emptied, 
and the side-lights thrown overboard, the engin- 
eers got the vessel headed for Hong-kong before 
dawn. The writer had the feliefty, a few months 
later, of seeing a number of the piratical gang 
made a head shorter. The scene — with its back- 
grountl of nigged hills, the gunboats in the middle- 
distance, and an evil-smelling beach lined with 
nineteen dispirited, haggard, unkempt wretches^ 
waiting till the mandarin gave the signal to begin 
— which signal was delayed until half-a-dozen 
amateur photographers had obtained a satisfactory 
focus— the scene, I repeat, was one which will take 
long to efface from the memory. One of the con- 
demned wretches, in particular, made an un- 
pleasant impression. He was alleged to be the 
leader of the attack on the 4 Narnoa ;* and as he 
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was brought to the village Aceldama trussed like 
a fowl and squatting on a basket, lie raved vain- 
gloriously about his crimes in pigeon-English and 
Chinese alternately. *1 shall come back in eighteen 
months and haunt you all,* he threatened. The 
allotted time is now long past; but Mak A*ioi 
has not yet revisited the pale glimpses of the 
moon. 

China is peculiarly the pirate’s happy hunt- 
ing-ground, and nowhere does he flourish more, 
strange to say, than in the neighbourhood of the 
most civilised centres in the south, such as 
Canton, Amoy, and Foochow ; and this, too, 
notwithstanding the existence of a fleet of small 
but swift gunboats specially detailed to patrol 
the rivers, in order to suppress freebooters and 
smugglers. Comparatively the other day, a steam- 
launch belonging to a resident at Canton — an 
English ex-naval officer— was seized by a dozen 
of these desperadoes under the very nose of the 
authorities, in broad daylight, and used for a 
while in pillaging some of the myriad craft which 
navigate the West River, being ultimately left 
derelict. Even in Hong-kong, within sight of 
Government House, these water-wolves have estab- 
lished a regular colony. They refer to their 
excursions euphemistically ns ‘going East;’ and 
many an instance of their boldness and cruelty 
could be given if space permitted. 

Although the Japanese are to a great extent 
a maritime people, and by no means wanting in 
courage, they are rarely found resorting to this 
method of livelihood. But on the other side of 
the Chinese Sea, % along the Cochin-China coast, 
every other native follows it. Although British 
gunboats have destroyed hundreds of their junks, 
burnt scores of villages, and hanged a host of 
men, sailing into Hong-kong harbour time after 
time with a pirate dangling from every yard-arm, 
within the memory of comparatively young men — 
notwithstanding this, and the intermittent efforts 
at repression made by both the Chinese and 
French Governments, the shores of Tonquin and 
Ariham are still a terror to navigators, owing to 
the hordes of well-armed and desperate natives 
whose canoes are hiding in every creek. Safe in 
their shoal-girt fastnesses, aided by spies, they 
swoop down on rich cargoes, or kidnap well-to-do 
merchants with an audacity that is incredible. 

Coming nearerMiome, we find piracy still very 
far from a myth. The corsairs of the Malay 
Peninsula long ago gained a bad eminence ; what 
novel is complete without its chapter on the 
becalmed brig, assailed by a fleet of praus in the 
Straits of Malacca or Sunda, massacring the crew 
previous to carrying off the hero and heroine into 
a gilded captivity ? It is not in romance alone 
that the Malay pirate exists. One of the besj- 
known figures in Singapore to-day is that of a 
Chinaman whose arms have been cut off above 
the elbow, and who lives on the charity of a few 
residents, A few years ago, the ‘ Ilong-kong,’ or 
«*go-boat of whose crew he .was a member, was 


attacked just outside Singapore harbour. He and 
lirs mates jumped overboard ; and when lie tried 
to save himself from drowning by clutching the 
rudder, the merciless marauders severed his arms 
with a couple of blows. Fortunately for him, 
an English pilot was cruising about not very far 
aVay in a launch, and steamed up on observing 
tlie disturbance. After picking up the men who 
were in the water, he arrested the six Malay 
pirates ; and a few weeks later they were satis- 
factorily hanged, the armless Chinaman being 
provided with a special seat among the spectators 
in front of the gallows ! 

It is hardly within the province of an article 
on piracy to refer to the seizures of vessels in 
harbour, such as that of the ‘Hole Canton’ at 
Acheen in 1885 ; but whilst in these equatorial 
latitudes, mention must be made of a British 
pirate, once the terror of navigators in Eastern 
seas, who died in 188G or 1887, at a ripe old age. 
lie had been a man of herculean frame, though 
old, poor, and racked by rheumatism, when the 
writer knew him. One of the Scottish Stuarts, 
he must have taken to evil ways early in life, 
for tradition attributes to him exploits over half 
a century ago to which only the pen of Robert 
Louis Stevenson could really do justice. But no 
one knows the details. He was not unnaturally 
reticent on these matters ; and it was only by 
calculating on his violent temper, and ‘drawing’ 
him by artfully worded references to some alleged 
outrage, that anything could be got out of him. 
Often have I heard him cry querulously, ‘I 
never hanged a woman in Siam !’ — and then he 
would launch out into a narrative of what he 
had done — how he had been a captive of the 
Cochin-China authorities, carried about naked in 
a bamboo cage for nine mouths ; how he had 
been twice sentenced in Singapore to imprison- 
ment for life, and released through the influence 
of his brother, an officer high in the East India 
Company’s service, and — this with a boastful 
air, at which, nevertheless, one scarcely cared to 
smile — he had never been anything but a 
pirate ! 

Only quite recently a paragraph went the 
round of the papers, announcing a terrible tale 
of piracy. It was reported from Penang, that 
the Hutch vessel Rajah lvongsee Atjeek lmd 
been taken possession of between Penang and 
Acheen in July of this year by her Aclieenese 
passengers, who murdered the captain (an 
Englishman), two English mates, and twenty- 
two members of the crew. The chief mate 
was a native of Aberdeen. The cargo was 
left intact by the pirates, whose leader was 
the Aclieenese supercargo. Seven of liis accom- 
plices went aboard at one of the ports of call 
after the Customs officers had examined and 
left the steamer. This irregularity probably 
led to the disaster, which resulted in the 
pirates securing five thousand guilders as booty. 
Obtaining this, however, they also killed 
twenty-four passengers and wounded twelve, 
while eighteen others who escaped in a boat 
were drowned by the craft capsizing owing to 
overcrowding. Nineteen passengers and thirty- 
two of the crew were unarmed. The man at 
the wheel was first cut down with a sword, 
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then the chief mate was killed, and next the 
captain was slain in his cabin, these murders 
being followed by a general slaughter in the 
saloon. 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


The most important scientific event of the past 
month has been the meeting of the British 
Association at Nottingham, which, while it has 
not brought forward any great discovery or 
invention of a sensational character, has been 
full of interest to those desirous of keeping 
themselves posted with regard to scientific 
progress. Full reports of the addresses to 
the various sections appear in the Times and 
many other papers, and a perusal of these will 
give the reader a fair idea of the work of some 
of our best men. Some of these addresses are 
of a highly technical character, while others 
trench upon matters of more popular interest. 
The next meeting of the British Association 
will take place at Oxford, when the Marquis of 
Salisbury — whose scientific attainments are well 
known— will take the presidential chair. 

Among the more popular items brought be- 
fore the meeting at Nottingham was the address 
in the Mechanical Science Section, in which the 
subject of locomotion on land introduced the 
cycle. Of this modern vehicle the speaker, Mr 
J. Head, spoke in the highest terms, and said 
that by it the most wonderful increase to the 
locomotive power of man on land wlis obtained. 
One mile had been cycled at 27*1 miles per 
hour; 50 at 20, 100 at 1G*G, 388 at 125, and 
900 miles at the rate of 12*43 per hour. Com- 
paring these speeds with the speed and endur- 
ance of horses, Mr Head referred to the recent 
race between German and Austrian cavalry 
officers, which gave rise to so much comment 
in the press. The winner performed the dis- 
tance, about 388 miles, in 71*33 hours, equal to 
5*45 miles per hour, and his horse has since 
died. Mr L. Fletcher cycled from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s house, 900 miles, in 72*4 
hours, equal to 12*43 miles per hour, or more 
than double the distance that the winner of 
the cavalry race rode, and at above double the 
speed. Here is indeed a triumph for the cyclist, 
who has the farther advantage of reflecting that 
in a long-distance ride he is guilty of no cruelty 
to an uncomplaining beast. 

At tlie Congress of Journalists recently held 
in London, many most interesting papers were 
read, and among these was one of especial in- 
terest, by Mr W. L. Thomas of the Graphic , 
who took for his subject illustrated journalism. 
After tracing the history of this phase of jour- 
nalism, the reader of the paper, who has been 
associated all his life with writers and artists, 
and is therefore in a position to speak with 
some authority, prophecied that in the future 
‘the increased power of faithfully recording 
pictures of current events, will be by the aid 
of increased discoveries in photography and 
electricity.* This prophecy is based upon the 
instrument recently invented by Professor Elisha 
Gray, called the Telautograph , specimens of the 


work of which wese exhibited before Die audi- 
ence! The telautograph faithfully reproduces at 
one end of an electrical circuit a line drawn at 
the other end— save that the reproduced lines 
are slightly thickened in the process. 

fefore jumping to any hasty conclusion as to 
the value ana probable utility of an invention 
like the telautograph, it is as well to look back, 
into the past in order to see wlmt has been done 
by others in the same direction, and in such a 
case reference to old textbooks is invaluable. 
Thus we learn that half a century ago Bakewell’s 
telegraph was able to transmit a drawing executed 
in the first instance on tinfoil by a varnish-like 
ink. Later on this form of instrument was much 
improved upon, and later still Cowper’s writing 
telegraph made it possible for a man to trans- 
mit his autograph — under certain limitations — by 
electric wire. So that the advance in the instru- 
ment now introduced by Professor Gray is not so 
great as it would seem at first sight to be. What 
is really wanted is the means of doing for the eye 
what the telephone and phonograph have accom- 
plished for the ear. Such an instrument does 
not seem outside the range of possibility, but it 
will need a genius to work it out. 

One of the greatest and most important 
monopolies ever created by tlie patent laws of 
Britain expires this year. The period of four- 
teen years for which the holders of the incan- 
descent electric lamp patents were, very rightly, 
protected comes to an end, and the manufacture 
uf the glow lamps which are now in use in so 
many thousands of buildings is thrown open to the 
world. The profit on the manufacture has hitherto 
been enormous, a lamp costing only ninepence 
retailing at from three shillings ai d sixpence 
to four shillings. Aladdin’s lamp itself could 
hardly bring more profit to its owner than has 
this little glass bulb inclosing a carbon filament 
The price will now come down, for competition is 
not only threatened from borne manufactories 
which are ready for immediate work, but from 
Germany and America. But the consumer will 
do well to guard against the purchase of too cheap 
a lamp. It will clearly be more worth his while 
to pay say a florin for a lamp with a life of seven 
hundred hours, than to purchase two for the same 
amount, having a combined life of five hundred 
hours. The present manufacturers will yet be 
able to kill competition if they reduce the price 
to a reasonable figure, and will at the same time 
guarantee a lamp of the old efficient kind. 

Messrs Fletcher, Bussell, & Co., of Warrington, 
have introduced a new method of colouring iron- 
work, which, it is said, entity prevents rust, 
even though the metal lie brought to a red heat. 
Indeed, they are treating the gas stoves of their 
manufacture with the compound. The prepara- 
tion can be made to assume any desired colour, 
either dull or polished^ and all tints are said to | 
be quite unchangeable. The value of such an ■ 
invention cannot be overestimated, and it is one 
which will be welcomed by the decorative 
designer as well as by tbe engineer. 

Many persons find a difficulty, when looking 
through a microscope, in keeping the nnoccupfea 
eye closed, or if they keep it open, in ignoring the 
image which it receives of external objects. Dr 
L. B. Hall of Philadelphia has invented an attach- 
ment to the microscope eyepiece which obviates 
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this difficulty. It consists of a vulcanite shield 
which can bo brought over the eye not in use, 
so as to darken it for the time being. Skilled 
microscopists by practice attain the power of 
keeping both eyes open while at their work, and 
at the same time concentrating their attention 
upon the image received by one only. A little 
practice enables one to do this with the telescope 
also, and the muscular strain of keeping one eve 
closed is thus got rid of with great comfort to the 
observer. 

The Corinth Canal is now open to the passage 
of ships. The work of construction was begun 
as long ago as April 1882, but it has been inter- 
rupted for financial reasons more than once — and 
the rock through which the channel is cut offered 
difficulties both in its hardness and height. The 
canal, for the most part, represents a waterway 
with a perpendicular wall of rock on either side. 
It is not quite four miles long, and has an average 
breadth of one hundred feet. Steamships bound 
for Constantinople from the Adriatic will save 
eighteen hours by traversing the Corinth Canal, 
and Marseilles steamers will in like mariner save 
eight hours. 

Any busy man who has experienced the annoy- 
ance of waiting at a telephone while the wire 
he wants is occupied, as he learns through the 
exchange, by auother person, will be inclined 
to welcome the introduction of an instrument 
called the Telephonometer. This instrument will 
register the time of each conversation at the 
telephone, from the ringing up of the exchange 
to the conclusion of the conversation. Talking 
would thus be charged for, like gas, by meter, and 
garrulous beings would have the wholesome check 
of expense before them. The Telephonometer 
has its origin in *he German telephone depart- 
ment, where for the future it will control the 
duration of telephonic conversations, and deter- 
mine their cost. 

It is estimated that in London alone twenty- 
five thousand horses are employed in the carry- 
ing trade, and that their value is a million and 
a quarter sterling, or fifty pounds per horse. 
Their food costs eight hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, and is calculated in rather a curious 
way, the amount of forage consumed by each 
animal being based upon its height. The rule is 
that" a horse should cast to feed as many shillings 
per week as lie stauds hands high. 

It is probable that in the near future horse 
traction in our streets will be superseded to a 
great extent by electricity. An omnibus driven 
by storage cells lias frequently been seen of late 
successfully steering its way through the heavy 
traffic of some of the principal London thorough- 
fares. A company at Chicago have placed upon 
the market an electric carriage which is con- 
structed to carry four persons at the rate of seven 
miles an hour, and another form of electrically 
driven vehicle has been introduced in Italy. In 
# Sftch of the36' eases a small electric motor is 
^employed which receives energy from battery 
lj£elfs carried on the vehicle. 

Ch A ne ^ system by which smokeless combustion 
the coa i * 8 rendered possible, has been adopted by 
r*. 3 North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
resioierican Packet Companies as the result of some 
CftEgO'.essful trials at Berlin. The system is briefly 
: The coal is in the first place reduced 


to powder in centrifugal disintegrators, and is 
then conveyed by a jet of steam or compressed 
air into pear-shaped combustion chambers lined 
with fire-brick. This combustion chamber takes 
the place of an ordinary furnace, and the coal 
dust brought within it by the steam or air jet 
isv dispersed over the whole extent of the chamber 
and becomes at once ignited. Moreover, as each 
particle of coal is separated from its neighbour 
and held in suspension, the oxygon necessary for 
complete combustion attacks it on all sides, and 
no wasteful smoke escapes. After the initial 
combustion of the dust, the air or steam jet can 
be reduced and regulated according to the amount 
of dust necessary to produce the required quantity 
of steam. If air be used, it can previously be 
heated by waste gases, and thus present an ele- 
ment of economy. 

The recent coal strike will have the effect of 
calling renewed attention to the use of liquid 
fuels, and this will be particularly the case with 
our railways, which are put to enormous expense 
and inconvenience when any stoppage of the coal 
supply occurs. The Great Eastern Bailway are 
already fitting up twenty-five locomotives with 
Holden’s liquid fuel apparatus, which will burn 
almost any kind of crude oil or tar. At present 
these liquid fuels can be had in any quantities 

at a cheap rate, and it behoves all users of 

steam power to turn their attention in that 
direction for the probable solution of the fuel 
difficulty. 

That unsavoury subject, the disposal of the 
Metropolitan Sewage, has occupied the attention 
of many thinkers during the last few decades, 

and we are glad to see that the last remedy 

adopted has been to a great extent successful in 
clearing what once was called the silver Thames 
of its pollutions. During the past twelve months 
the plan adopted has been to carry the sludge — 
or solid matter deposited by the sewers — far out 
to sea in specially constructed tank steamers, 
and there to discharge it- instead of allowing it 
as heretofore to putrefy in the river and upon 
its banks. As an unmistakable testimony to the 
increased purity of the Thames owing to this 
innovation, fish are once more ascending the 
stream. Whitebait, shrimps, and small crabs 
have come up the river as far as Gravesend and 
Erith, and according to Dr Gunther salmon and 
sea-trout in the grilse state make their appear- 
ance at the mouth of the river, ‘ ready to ascend 
and restock the stream as soon as its poisoned 
waters shall be sufficiently purified to allow them 
a passaged 

Many serious and even fatal accidents have 
occurred from the passage of atmospheric electri- 
city along telephone wires during a storm. Re- 
cently at Metz, during the progress of some target 
practice by a regiment of field artillery, a soldier 
who approached a telephone receiver at the 
moment that the conducting wire was struck 
by lightning, was killed, while a companion was 
paralysed by the shock, ft has long been 
believed that if persons struck by lightning were 
treated by the artificial respiration system adopted 
in the case of the drowned, life might often be 
saved, but this treatment does not seem to have 
been tried in the case mentioned. 

An Indian paper advocates the # use of a 
coloured material for hats as a protection against 
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sunstroke, and a correspondent writes to say that 
he has had all the linings of his hats and coats 
made of yellow material for the past five years. 
To this simple precaution he attributes his 
immunity during that period from fever and sun- 
stroke— often under circumstances of extreme 
exposure. Previous to the adoption of thesj? 
yellow protectors, he was a victim to both forms 
of disease. 

The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is remarkable 
for the extreme purity of its air, and the curious 
physiological effect of breathing it for a period of I 
twelve hours has been recently described by l)r 
Hovey, the geologist. He found that his percep- 
tion of smell was increased to such an extent, 
that after emerging from the cave every tree, 
person, and common object seemed to be endowed 
with a distinct odour. This recognition of smells 
previously unrecognisable caused violent nausea, 
which lasted for about half an hour and then 
subsided. The efFects are attributed to the ex- 
tremely pure air of the cave, as well as to the 
absence for so many hours of anything to stimu- 
late the olfactory sense. In other words the nose, 
being at absolute rest for so long a time, became 
extremely sensitive to odours which ordinarily 
make no impression whatever. 

A correspondent of the Lancet points out that 
when sugar is partly burnt in a gas flame it is 
destructive to mice. He lately baited a trap with 
burnt sugar, and in the morning found within it 
a mouse quite dead, and another one lying outside 
the trap also dead, the sugar having disappeared. 
This is somewhat disquieting, for burnt sugar, or 
caramel, is used as an ingredient of many articles 
of food. May it not be possible that the gas 
flame may have conferred upon it poisonous pro- 
perties ? 


DANNEL THE CARTER. 

The stable is quite dark and silent ; the live 
great cart-horses stand motionless ; only the mice 
are lively as they scuttle across the loft above, 
making a horse prick occasionally a drowsy ear. 
By-and-by streaks of red light begin to steal 
under the door, where the patient feet of the 
horses, passing in ami out year’s end to year’s 
end, have worn the stones down. Gradually the 
shadowy forms of the horses grow out of the 
darkness ; as the light gets stronger, they stir, 
and there is an air of expectancy about them ; 
then all the ears prick up, and all the heads turn 
towards the door as a footstep is heard coming 
through the yard — a brisk, trotting footstep. 
The horses greet it with low, snuffling whinnies. 
The next moment the top of the door is thrown 
back, letting in a flood of light, and a man walks 
in. He is a little old man, clad in a white linen 
jacket and corduroys. His first act is to go 
up to each horse in turn and pat each head and 
firm strong shoulder ; then he goe9 and leans 
his arms on the half -door and looks out for a 
moment or two. His withered face is so brown 
and wrinkled that it is like a walnut shell ; he 
has a pinched nose, a pursed-up mouth, and small 
bright dark eyes. His whole expression is keen, 
honest, and obstinate. 

There lias been rain in the night, and the thick 
moss on the born-roof is vividly green. Long 


bright drops drip from the thatch ; on the top 
of the cowhouse, a flock of sparrows are chatter- 
ing and quarrelling ; a long line of ducks march 
through the rickyard, stopping occasionally to 
paddle about in a puddle or dive their bills into 
a pea or bean rick. The old purple-breasted 
drake leads the way ; his bright green glistening 
head is as brilliant as the wet moss on the barn- 
roof. They waddle off down the quiet road to* 
the pond. How cool and greenly translucent the 
pond looks in the early morning light! The 
nut-boughs liang over it, and once in a while a 
nut slips its tawny husk and drops with a gentle 
plash into the water; or a yellow leaf floats 
down, and settles so softly as to cause scarce a 
ripple. There is a dragon-fly skimming across 
it, with a rustle and flash of glittering colours, 
a wonderful gleam of copper and purple, cf 
emerald and turquoise. At sight of the cool 
green water, the ducks all rush forward, flapping 
their wings ; then pause, when they have wadea 
half in, to drink as greedily as though they had 
not stopped at every puddle on the way ! There 
is no more still reflection for the little pond ; the 
ducks splash and dive from one end to the other, 
till Daniel— or Danncl, as he is always called — 
the carter comes down with the horses and sends 
them quacking away. The horses hurry forward 
— Diamond, the old black mare, going in till the 
water laps against her deep strong chest. For a 
minute or two they stand drinking, drinking a 
long fill ; then they slowly and reluctantly get 
out of the pond again. Doctor, the great brown, 
by virtue of his age and sobriety, is allowed to 
go without a halter. IIow he revels in thiB little 
bit of freedom ! Stopping to eat a bit of the 
emerald grass growing along the gutter that flows 
from the pond, pulling a mouthful out of the 
hedge, going to look over a gate, and then coming 
along with a leisurely and independent gait, 
paving no attention to bannel’s shouts of, ‘Hoot! 
Doctor !’ as he stands holding the yard-gate vpen. 
The farmyard is all awake now ; the cows are 
being driven into the milking-house, with a great 
deal of barking and excitement on the part of 
the rough old sheep-dog. A man is leaning 
against the stable wall, talking to the cowboy ; he 
is a new-comer, just engaged as ‘carter’s mate.* 

‘What sort of a old chap be he?’ he inquired 
as Dannel came in at the gate. 

‘ Oh ! he be middling enough, hut a bit 
queerish ; he can’t abide the women !* 

‘Why’s that?’ 

‘ Ah ! he ’ll tell you that himself, sure enough ; 
he be ter’ble fond of talking of it !’ answered the 
boy, moving off, to allow the horses to enter the 
stable. < < ! 

‘Good-mornm*, mate,’ said Dannel civilljr. 4 If 
you ’J1 come along o’ me, I ’ll show you which be ! 
the horses. — This be Punch,* pointing to the roan J 
at the beginning of the stable; ‘and that next j 
lie be Poppet, and Yi’let, and Black Di’mond ; and 
this here be Doctor. I ’ll warrant be be a good 
boss, that he be,’ said Dannel, passing his hand 
roudly over Doctor’s shining flank. ‘Treat tin 
iml and he ’ll do any thing fur you; but if you 
offers to hit un, he’ll go through hedge wi* you ! 
That be all ; and I’ll l)e bothered if you could 
see a purtier lot anywheres 1 * And now, I *10wa. 
we’d better begin feedin’ on ’em.’ 

There was a rope-ladder in one corner, leading 
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to the loft above, which Dannel ascended ; and 
a moment or two after, a quantity of clover came 
tumbling into the rack above the horses’ heads. 
When they had finished eating, the two men 
began to harness them. As they went out of the 
aril, Dannel glanced round and said: ‘You be 
oldin’ your whip wrong ; you must hold ueP as 
I 'holds mine !’ 

Jifn shifted his whip with a half-smile, and 
they went on in silence till the field was reached. 
The sky was stormy ; huge masses of cloud hung 
heavily, costing great purple shadows on the 
hills ; the blue showed here and there between 
the clouds, and the sun shone fitfully. At this 
time of year everything has a softened look ; 
most of the pale stubble- fields arc yet un- 
ploughed ; the trees are toned down with buff 
and brown tints ; there is a haziness over the 
'distance ; and the hedges are gray with wild 
clematis ; while a white dew lies over the grass. 
The flowers are gone, save where a dandelion still 
lingers, or a campion a little deeper pink than 
its sister-flower of the summer, or the tiny weed- 
flowers that creep about the fallows. 

The two men harnessed the horses to the 
harrows and began to lead them up and down 
the field ; another man and a hoy joined them, 
and collecting the couch into heaps, set fire to 
it A flock of sea-gulls came Hying inland with 
a whiteness on their wings as of beaten silver. 

‘I’ll warrant we be go in’ to hae stormy 
weather, you,’ said Dannel with a wave of his 
whip at them. ‘When you sees they plaguy 

g ulls a-comin’ in, you may be sure ’tis goin’ to 
e rough.* 

‘Ah ! And I seed the old sow a- carry in’ about 
straw to make her a bed,’ said Jim. 

‘There be a many ways o’ tellin* what the 
weather be gain* to be,’ said Dannel ; ‘but what 
you can goo by more nor anything, be they little 
red bird’s-eye flowers ; they shuts up so tight 
when rain be a-comin’, I’ve often a said to my 
mate : “ It be goin’ to rain ; they bird’s-eyes a- 
shutting up and sure enough there ’d be rain 
afore long; and then, when it be over, they’ll 
open again, and look so innocent !’ 

‘ The moon looked queer last night ; I tliot we 
war goin’ to hae a chunge,’ said Jim ; ‘lie was 
late lost night.’ 

4 Ah 1 he be alius three-quarter o’ an hour later 
every night till he comes to the full.’ 

‘Aw! I didn’t know that; I thot he warn’t 
particular whether he gained or lost, till he 
come to the full.’ 

‘ Yes ; three-quarter ; you ask anybody, he ’ll 
tell vou that.’ 

There being no wind to blow the smoke from 
the couch-fire away, it hung white over the field. 
It was very still ; the only sounds besides the 
rattling of the harrows were the voices of' some 
children blackberrying in the distance, and tink- 
ling of a sheep-bell from some sheep turned out 
in the fallow. 

‘’Tis time we knocked off and hail our dew- 
bit,’ said Dannel at last, leading the horses off 
to the hedge ; where the two men sat down anil 
brought out their breakfasts, while the horses 
munched contentedly away at the hedge. 

‘Hev you bin here long?’ inquired Jim pre- 
sently. 

‘Forty-five years, man and boy. I come here 




cowboy ; then milkman ; then carter’s mate ; 
then carter, same as I be now.* 

‘How come you to turn carter, if you began 
milkman ?’ 

‘ There was an ’oman in that,’ growled Dannel. 
‘Drat ’em, they be in everything 1’ 
f ‘ What she got to do wi* it ?’ 

‘ Why, ’twas like this yere,’ said Dannel, settling 
himself as though for a long tale. ‘There was 
me and a dairymaid — the finest-lookin’ maid ever 
I set eyes upon ! I can see her now as plain as 
I can you’ — a half-wistful expression came over 
the old man’s face — ‘wi’ her eyes as black as 
kickseys [sloes], and her cheeks like car-nations ; 
but her heart was as hard as a Isle o’ Wight 
cheese — that it were ! And I was a gurt chap, 
halfways betwixt eighteen anil nineteen. Half- 
past five I got up and got the cows in. There 
was six for she to milk, and six for me ; but 
she ’il be off every mornin’ a-courtin’ her spark — 
so I heerd afterwards — and left me to do ’em all ! 
I thought I was keepin’ company wi’ she all the 
time, you sees ! Lor, lor, lor ! what a foolish 
errant she did send me on ! He was carter’s 
mate here, same as you be now ; and one fine 
day off they went and got married ! Dear, dear, 
dear , how the folks did laugh. I felt like a snail 
wi’out are a shell. But wold maistcr, he said 
they hadn’t a treated me well sarvin’ me so ; and 
lie didn’t think much of him best o’ times ; so 
he gived ’em both the sack, and put me on in 
his place, fur I wouldn’t hae nothin’ more to do 
wi’ milkin’ ; I was that soured, I ’d hae turned 
the milk !’ 

‘Be that why you be a single man?’ inquired 
Jim. 

1 Yes, ’tis. If a boss kicks me once, I ’ll warrant 
I don’t go anearst his heels again in a hurry !* 

Jim took a long pull at his tin bottle of tea, 
and said : ‘ Coz one ’oman med a fool o’ you, 
weren’t no call to think all on ’em would. Now, 
there be my missis ; I don’t know what I should 
do without she I* 

‘All I’ve u got to say be that there baint no 
trust to be put in ’em,’ said Dannel doggedly. 
* The/ be like a shyin’ boss — you never be sure 
on ’em. They’ve a hand in all the trouble as 
ever comes into the woi^d.— All ! I often thinks 
o’ that young hussy Eve, when I be out in the 
fields a-harvestin* and a hay-makin’ wi’ the sun 
pourin’ down titten to melt you ! Twas ail along 
o’ she as we ’ve got to arn our bread by the sweat 
o’ our brows ! ’ 

The sun came out as the day wore on, shining 
on the mellow tints of the hedge, where the 
maples had turned yellow, and the bracken 
russet. Sometimes a cart would pass along the 
road, and its driver shout a remark to 1 Dannel, 
who would at once give Jim a long account of 
him, his fumily, past history, an£ place of 
abode. 

When the other men went home to dinner, 
Dannel went up to the farmhouse, and presently 
reappeared with a large junk of bread, some cold 
pork, and potatoes. He sat down on a heap of 
straw in one corner of the stable and slowly 
consumed his dinner. The big black stable cat 
came purring round to share it. Dannel slept 
at the farmhouse, and was supposed to have his 
meals there ; but he always preferred to take 
them away with him either into the fields or the 
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stable. When his dinner was finished, he lay back 
on the straw and had a peaceful nap till Jifn 
came back again. As they were reharnessing the 
horses, there came a crowing, chuckling sound, 
and a little girl of about two years appeared. 
She stood laughing, and putting her small round 
head, which was covered with scant yellow hair 
like spun-silk, round the door as she peeped u^> 
at Dannel and called, 1 Yannel I Yannel ! ’ 

The old man’s face completely changed — it 
became positively illumined. ‘Well, my dove, 
and what do you want?’ he asked in the most 
blandishing tones his rough voice could take. — 
She toddled off towards Doctor. — ‘You wants a 
ride on Doctor, that’s what you wants. Well, 
you must give wold Dannel a kiss fust!’ — She 
at once laid her soft cheek against his hard 
brown face. — ‘You be artful, you be,’ he said 
beamingly. Then he lifted her on to Doctor’s 
great back and held her there. 

‘ Who be she?’ asked Jim. 

‘Oh! the little un up at the farm,’ replied 
Dannel. 

At this moment a sharp-faced, bright-looking, 
elderly woman appeared hurriedly. ‘There — I 
knew she’d be here, said she. * Directly my back 
be turned, that bad maid be off to stable !’ 

‘And why shouldn’t she, if she’ve a mind to 
it?’ said Dannel in a surly voice. ‘Where you'd 
alius be off to, if you’d your way, would be to 
shop, a-squanderin’ your wage on finery, liiakin’ 
yourself look like a old sheep in lamb’s guise.’ 
He looked at her with a chilly and distrustful 
expression as he spoke. Dannel always was 
oppressed by a fear that every unmarried woman 
who came near him wanted to marry him. 

‘Be you going to keep that child here all 
day?’ inquired Sarah blandly. 

‘ Run away now, my lovey,’ said Dannel, drop- 
ping his voice to a softly amiable tone again. 
‘And to-h\orrow, I’ll take you out in cart.’ 

The baby went off, holding Sarah’s hand, but 
still turning to gaze back at Dannel. 

‘I never know’ll nothin* so knowin* as that 
maid be,’ said he, watching her admiringly. 
‘She took to me from the first, that she did ! 
I’ll warrant I could stop her cryin’ when nobody 
else could, when she war a little tiny baby !’ 

‘ I wonders you ’ll hae anything to do wi’ she, 
considering as she’ll be an ’oman one o’ these 
days,* said Jim with a twinkle. 

‘Ah! but my maid be goin’ to be worth the 
whole lot o’ ’em boiled down !’ said Dannel with 
conviction, leading the horses out of the stable 
os he spoke. 

‘Ilia maid’ was the only person to whom he 
ever unbent ; she was the only one he never 
snubbed or snapped at. She always rode in the 
cart when he went to cut fodder for the horses, 
returning on the top of a load of sweet-smelling 
clover ; or in winter, when he went for turnips 
or straw, she sat in the front of the cart care- 
fully wrapped up in his coat. On Sundays he 
hung about round the kitchen door till she came 
out, when he would take her ‘a-flowerin” when 
the summer grass had grown long and golden 
with buttercups ; or a * bird’s-nestying ’ in the 
spring, to see the horses when they were 
tethered out, or the cows milked. There was 
always something new and delightful. 

Gray clouds were blowiug up from the south 


across a stormy yellow, when the last weeds 
were cleared off the harrows and put on the fire ; 
there was a dull fiery red where the sun had 
just set, but opposite was a bit of clear pale 
blue sky with one quiet star. The reflection of 
the sunset sky cast a subdued light down one 
side of Dannel and the horses, as they went 
through the dark field beneath. In the distance, 
blowing up a great cloud of white smoke against* 
the dark hills, was the couch- fire. Jim stayed 
to give it a final stir with his prong till it flashed 
up so red a flare that the paling glory of the 
sunset, the little white star, and everything routtd, 
seemed to go dark in a moment. 

The stable was dark when they reached it. 

‘ I must go up and get some caudles fur my 
lantern,’ said Dannel. 

There was a pleasant smell of new-baked bread 
filling the kitchen as he entered it, for Sarah was 
just pulling the hot loaves out of the oven. 

‘ There ’s your tea ready for you over there,* she 
said, pointing to the dresser; ‘but you’d better 
stop and have it by the fire, for it’s a bit chillish 
out this evening.’ 

‘No, thank ye,’ said Dannel suspiciously. ‘I’ll 
take it with me. What I be come for be some 
candles.* 

Sarah reached up to the high mantel-piece for 
the candles, and in doing so, knocked off a 
candlestick and bent it. She picked it lip and 
tried to stiaighten it. 

‘ Here ; give it to me,* said Dannel, taking it 
and putting it straight ‘Dear! how helpless 
the women be ! * 

‘You’re that conceited, Dannel, I’ve no 
patience with ye,’ said Sarah, ruffled. ‘ I ’ll war- 
rant there baint many things as you can do 
as I couldn’t, if I tried.’ r 

‘ Can ye sow V asked Daunt! with great 
contempt ; * or thatch, or mow, or pie ugh V 

‘ I dessay I could if I tried to it,’ replied Sarah 
undauntedly; ‘and I’ve a sowed Deans, «. and 
thatched our bee-hives; and I’ll tell you what 
I ’ve a done’ 

‘ Your words, Sairey, comes out as fast as the 
chaff do when we be a-threshin’, and wi’ about 
as much sense in ’em as the chaff have grain.* 

‘ There ’s good grain comes out, too, Dannel, 
when you be threshinV 

‘If there be any grain in the women’s tfclk, 
I’ll warrant it be mowburnt, and nothin’ ever 
comes o’ it !* 

‘If no good comes o’ our words, ’tis because 
the men’s minds, Dannel, be but bare and stony 
ground for ’em to fall on !* 

Dannel could think of no retort to this, so he 
went off, saying: ‘Dear! dear^. how the women 
do talk !* 

‘ Don’t forget to bring some candles for me, if 
you {joes into town to-morrow,’ called Sarah after 
him. 

‘Yes,’ replied Dannel grumpily, and departed. 

In spite of his dislike to ‘the women,* Dannel 
never forgot any of the numerous commissions 
they gave him to do when he went into the j 
market-town. He always put a series of knots 
in his great blue-spotted handkerchief ; and when 
lie got into the shop, he would draw it put and 
go through the different knots in an undeistone.: 

* This yere be the meat fur to-morrow’s dinner ; 
and this two reels of machinery cotton blade; 
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and wicks fur tlie lamps ; apd a penny o' cough 

drops ; and Oh yes ! this be it ; this little 

titty tiny un at the end o' it !— Three pounds o’ 
tea if— you— plaze !' 

On one occasion a rather eccentric aunt of the 
master's, staying at the farm, told him to go and 
order her a bonnet. ‘And tell them, Dannel, 
it’s to be a plain one !’ 

Dannel was just starting with a load of straw 
to the town. He looked rather sour, but said 
nothing. When he reached the millinery estab- 
lishment, he draw the team up outside it. It 
was a snowy day, and he had his long great- 
coat on, faded, by years of exposure, to a dull 
greenish brown. It was powdered white over 
the shoulders with snow. In one hand he held 
his big brass-mounted whip. He opened the 
door and walked sturdily in. ‘You be to make 
Miss Dixey a bonnet,' he said in his strong rough 
voice ; * and you mind this — you bnint to put 
none o' they cockalorum jigs on to it !’ Having 
I said this, he walked out of the shop, waved his 
whip to the team, and went on with his load of 
I straw. The bonnet arrived in due course, and 
proved satisfactory ! 

He was a strange, obstinate, crusty, old man, 
living a solitary life, out in the fields all day, 
always in company with the horses, till such an 
understanding grew up between him and them 
that they knew every wave of his hand or whip, \ 
every tone of liis voice. He took a wonderful 
pride in them; and in the evenings, when the 
other men went home, he would stay in the 
stable grooming them and plaiting their manes 
and tails with straw and ribbons. In the winter, 
when the wind was blowing in freezingly under 
the door, and the long icicles hung from the 
thatch, sparkling iin the frosty white light of the 
moon, and the horses’ hair was all ruffed up with 
the cold, he would be driven up to the house, 
where he would sit over the brcwhousc fire read- 
ing his Bible by the light of his lantern. He 
always read aloud in a loud monotonous chant, 
raising his voice still higher if ‘the missis’ or 
Sarah came in, and choosing such parts as lie 
thought at all applicable, such as, ‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches ‘and every - 

wheres else, says I !’ 

But one evening the ‘little maid/ playing 
roifnd the kitchen table, fell on the hard stone 
floor and cut her band. She began to wail and 
cry pitifully, and a moment after, Danncl’s head 
was thrust round the kitchen door. ‘ What ’s the 
matter with Polly?’ he asked with an angry 
glance at Sarah. 

‘You needn't look at me like that!’ she said 
indignantly. ‘ I han’t done nothing to her. She 
fell down.' 

. Polly held out a small chubby hand with a 
bleeding palm to him. 

‘Wait a moment, my little maid, and I’ll soon 
fcure that*' said he, hurrying off to the stable, 
and reappearing with a large cobweb, which he 
wrapped round the wounded hand. The novelty 
of this so pleased Polly, that she stopped crying, 
and began to laugh, though the tears were still 
trickling down her cheeks. 

‘Got any picture-book, Sarey?’ asked Dannel, 
.picking Polly up, and carrying her off to the 
chimney comer. 

Saran produced a battered volume from the 


table drawer ; and Dannel turned over the pages 
and explained the pictures, till Polly becoming 
sleepy, Sarah carried her off to bed. 

After that, Dannel often came into the kitchen 
of an evening, and would sit in the chimney 
corner and tell Polly stories of the different 
horses he had lmd under his charge, and of his 
own experiences as a little boy ‘minding’ the 
rooks. He was always very civil to Sarah on 
her own ground, and on one occasion he even 
went so fur as to pay her a compliment. She 
had just been cleaning the kitchen, and the floor 
was snow-white, save where it took rosy tints in 
front of the blazing fire. The dresser had been 
polished till it shone again ; the coppers under 
it twinkled with brightness. Dannel cast an 
admiring glance hack at it, as he was preparing 
to depart, and said : ‘ The kitchen looks proper, 
Sairey ! I ’lows you knows liow to get round the 
table ! * 

Sarah was silent with astonishment for some 
time after; then she said: ‘Well, there! I 
declare Dannel be like a Ribstone apple, he 
improves with keeping !’ 

| DESERTED. 

[ Will you remember, when, at close of day, 

The crimson sun in alien skies is burning, 

The eyes that see his rising far away, 

Eyes dim with their long watch for your returning ? 

Will you remember, when, at last, at last, 

These weary eyes are closed in dreamless sleeping, 

How they would brighten for you in the past 

Ere their long night of watching and of weeping? 

Will you, perchance, when many days are over, 

Come back, with broken heart, to die alone, 

Find the old places, but no friend, no lover, 

No home where once you knew them all your own ? 

Ah, then you will remember, sad and old. 

This heart which loved you, and which you have 
broken — 

The heart which would have blessed you and consoled, 
And all the tender words I would have spoken. 

You will remember then, and, slowly burning, 

Old memories shall eat into your heart, 

Of all my passionate hope, my hopeless yearning, 
Surely at last you too shall bear your part. 

Oh, ! could curse you — if I did not love you ! 

Y ou, who have made my fife a heaven, a hell. 

I hate that passionless sun that Bhone above you, 

Yet — for he looked on you — 1 love him well. 
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THE FIRST ORATORIO. 

By J. F. Rowbotiiam, Author of Tlu> History of Music. 

A PERSON visiting the Crystal Palace on the 
occasion of a Handel Festival, and observing the 
four thousand singers crowding in multitudinous 
throngs the orchestra, the five hundred instru- 
mentalists ranged in a portentous band beneath 
them, and finally the great organ, reared like some 
huge mystic superstructure behind— beholding 
all this array of voices and instruments, and then 
suddenly hearing them pour fourth a stentorian 
chorus from the ‘Messiah’ or ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
which rolls in vast and endless volume through the 
enormous building— a visitor to this scene for the 
first time could not but be struck, nay, over- 
whelmed by the mightiness of the spectacle and 
the harmonious magnitude of the sound, which he 
saw and heard before him, and might well be 
tempted to ask, What sort of thing was the First 
Oratorio, from which this is so stupendous a 
development? From what quaint and forgotten 
source did this mighty river proceed, whose waves 
now beat before me ? 

The answer to such a question is one not only 
likely to interest every lover of music, but every 
cultivated mind. Oratorios have been and are 
so popular amongst us, that we naturally have 
the same interest in them as in any other product 
of man’s creative genius, which attracts attention 
and compels admiration. 

In the first place, we may well imagine that if 
we could have travelled back a century or more 
in fancy to the time of Ilandel himself, or a little 
later, we should have seen a very different spec- 
tacle on the platform. The crowds of tenors and 
basses now arrayed in faultless dress clothes or 
garbed in the more common morning attire of 
to-day, would be replaced by men in full-bottomed 
wigs, reeking with powder, in bright red or green 
coats and knee-breeches, and wearing swords 
by their sides. The ladies would have worn 
powdered hair, patches, and furbelows. Already 
we are in strange proximities, and the oratorio as 


seen in the reign of George III. looks very 
different from what we are accustomed to behold 
in it to-day. 

But if we were to go back further still, we 
should find the singers not content with sitting 
and standing as they sang or were silent ; but 
instead thereof, setting appropriate actions to 
their words, and endeavouring to depict by their 
gestures, and even by their dress, the sufferings of 
some persecuted apostle, the passion of some 
saintly martyr, or whoever else were the hero of 
the sacred drama. 

The oratorio as we see it and know it is a 
spectacle deprived of all its romance, a drama 
divested of its acting, a piece of musical elocution 
bereaved of all the help which scenic display and 
appropriate dresses could afford the singers to 
portray the action which they are describing. 

Like all developed things which are in the 
world around us, the oratorio has had a lofig 
history, and only by slow and laborious degrees 
lias it attained its present pitch of perfection. If 
we would seek the source whence it came, we 
must turn back to the Mystery Plays of the middle 
ages. Out of this apparently so unpromising 
source the oratorio arose. Mystery plays used 
constantly to be provided with musical interludes 
ami occasional songs, with which the characters 
relieved the monotony of their declamation. And 
, this appendage of music to the sacred plays first 
suggested the possibility of applying it constantly 
to the development of the action. 

The clergy finding people appAciate the stories 
out of the Bible, when they were enacted on the 
platforjns of the mystery theatres, tried the experi- 
ment of introducing these performances into their 
churches. The first of the kind that we read 
of in medieval chronicles was the drama of 
the ‘Ass,’ which belongs to the twelfth century. 
It was played in church on the fourteenth 
of January every year. A beautiful girl was 
selected as the heroine of this strange drama, 
and she was seated on an ass, most elegantly 
caparisoned. She was intended to represent the 
Virgin Mary ; and in order to make the resem- 
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blance the more complete^ a young baby was 
placed in her arms, who was designed to repre- 
sent the infant Jesus. In this guise she was led 
up the church, and dismounted at the altar, while 
the ass was tethered by her. The chancel, or 
part of it, was turned for the time being into the 
representation of a manger, and while the cere- 
mony we have described was going on, the choir 
sang a long hymn or song descriptive of the ass 
and its mistress. 

Not in one or two churches only, but in nearly 
every church in Europe was this strange little 
drama presented to the view of the congregation 
once a year ; and in learning to admire and take 
an interest in this musical spectacle, our ancestors 
were learning their first lesson towards appreci- 
| ating the oratorio. 

From so simple a form as the above, the idea 
grew to more elaborate proportions. The story 
of the Conversion of St Paul —the very same 
subject which attracted the genius of Mendelssohn 
in the middle of this century — was sung with 
i appropriate action at Rome four hundred years 
before. One singer represented the apostle, others 
enacted the parts of his companions. They 
moved along the church, when suddenly a flash- 
ing light was shown through the roof, and the 
singer fell down as if blind. The voice from the 
clouds was represented by a concealed choir, 
much in the manner wherein Mendelssohn elected 
to represent it. The journey to Ananias was 
then portrayed ; and the whole was accompanied 
by strains of music, which were a mixture of 
snatches of the •’church service and of popular 
airs of the day — not a very promising combina- 
tion for the prospects of future art. 

The story of Abraham and Sarah was similarly 
represented at Florence a few years later ; and 
this' story seems to have been an especial favour- 
ite with the promoters of that sort of enter- 
tainments, since in the notices which chroniclers 
furnish us of these musical exhibitions, Abraham 
and Sarah occurs twice or thrice as often as any 
ofcjie* religious drama. 

But yet this was not oratorio proper, nor can 
the actual musical form be said to have begun 
until a considerably later period, when in a very 
singular way, and from an unexpected quarter, 
the first great impetus was given to the cul- 
mination of ail these tendencies in a definite 
oratorio. 

Among the great preachers of Rome, the most 
popular of his day was St Philip Neri. The 
eloquence of his sermons, the fervour of his 
religious zeal, the austerity of his life — all com- 
bined to increase his reputation for holiness and 
draw crowds to his church. Unlike many of the 
ecclesiastics of his day, he approved of all means 
of winning people to a religious life, and attract- 
ing them to church. He held that the end justifies 
tlw means; and among the most potent auxil- 
iaries to N the cause of proselytism was, he thought, 
[J good music. Accordingly, he introduced the 


short sacred dramas we have spoken of as a 
Regular adjunct to liis services. 

It was his custom to hold evening services in his 
church every day, for the purpose of giving the 
shopmen and labourers of Rome an opportunity 
of attending, which otherwise they would have 
been unable to do. The musical drama was 
divided into so many acts, and between each act 
the eloquent ecclesiastic preached a short sermon, 
commenting on that portion of the story which 
had just been represented, and explaining any- 
thing in it which seemed to require explanation. 
Great care was taken in rehearsing the dramas, 
and willing volunteers were found for the work, 
furnished with excellent voices, and sufficient 
skilled musicians to perform their parts with 
spirit and correctness. 

So popular did these religious plays become, 
along with the sendees which accompanied them, 
that people flocked from all parts of Rome to 
hear them ; and the good pastor had the pleasure 
of seeing many worldly people of fashion become 
* very good Christians, by constantly attending the 
evening services and going through the form of 
prayers, until at last they became partakers of 
the spirit.' 

Occasionally he varied the religious drama by 
substituting a number of hymns ; but this was by 
no means such a popular method of proceeding. 
The people liked the scenery, the dresses, the 
action, the stage — for there was a stage in the 
chancel, on which the action of the drama pro- 
ceeded — and declared that there was no church 
like St Philip Neri’s for learning to understand 
the Scriptures, and reaping all the profit from 
them which they were capable of conceding. 
The church of St Philip Neri was called St 
Mary’s in Vallicclla, and the portion of the 
edifice where the plays were held was called the 
Oratory. From this reason the musical dramas 
began to he called ‘ the plays of the Oratory ’ or 
‘Oratorios’ — a name which they have since 
retained. 

For the purpose of furnishing a direct source 
of lineage to the modern oratorio, it was neces- 
sary, however, that the purely religious part of 
the service should he eliminated, and that only 
the musical and dramatic element should remain, 
This was not possible during St Philip Neri’s 
life. His eloquence was so great and convincing 
that people would by no means bear of a divorce 
between the sermon and the drama. The two 
things remained in combination, and were found 
to be the most charming form of worship and 
amusement to be obtained in Rome. 

But Neri died, and the performances were 
continued without any of his irresistible elo- 
quence to recommend them to the public. What, 
tnen, was wanted was a more careful elaboration 
of the plot and a greater and fuller attention 
to the music. Emilio del Oavaliere, a famous 
musician of the day — it was in the year 1600 — 
has the credit of applying these two desiderata 
to the musico-religious form of drama which St 
Philip Neri had introduced ; and by this means 
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Emilio has gained the title of being ‘ the Father 
of the Oratorio.’ • 

‘The First Oratorio/ in the real and perfect 
sense of the word, was performed in St Philip 
Neri’s Oratory shortly after the death of that 
celebrated preacher, and its joint-authors were 
a lady named Laura Guidiccioni, who wrote the 
words, and Emilio del Cavaliere, who composed 1 
the music. It was entitled ‘The Representation 
of the Soul and the Body/ and was in a great 
degree allegorical in its spirit. The characters, 
which were enacted by Roman youths, were 
Time, Life, Pleasure, the Intellect, the Soul, and 
the Body. The dresses for these strange dramatis 
persona were devised on the same lines of fancy 
which we indulge at the present day, when a 
lady goes to a fancy dress ball as ‘Night’ or 
‘ Winter/ and may be easily conjectured without 
our pausing to describe them. 

In addition to the principal characters there 
was a large chorus, which was responsible for the 
choral elements in the action and the music ; and 
over and above the chorus the careful composer 
of the oratorio has recorded with patient minute- 
ness the necessity of two youths among the 
characters who might declaim the musical pro- 
logue. To accompany the songs of these various 
performers there was a small orchestra, consisting 
of a harpsichord, a ‘double lyre/ which we may 
perhaps identify with a viol da gamba or 
‘violoncello/ a large or double guitar, and two 
flutes. The orchestra is oddly composed and 
strangely balanced. A modern musician will be 
apt to ask, Where are the violins 1 There is no 
part written for the violin in Emilio’s score, but 
he has added the quaint suggestion that the 
soprano part of the music could be greatly im- 
proved if a violin were to play in unison with 
the voice throughout. The monotony which 
would arise from such an arrangement does not 
seem to have struck him. His orchestra was 
carefully hidden from view ; and in the excessive 
solicitude for their concealment Wagncrians may 
recognise an anticipation of Wagner’s similar 
precautions. The Baireuth master required his 
orchestra to be hidden, in order that they might 
offer no interruption between the real anil the 
ideal — the real was represented by the spectators 
in the house, and the ideal was denoted by the 
imaginative drama on the stage. We know not 
if Emilio del Cavaliere had so abstruse and fanci- 
ful a theory for the concealment of his orchestra. 
At any rate, he was as careful of the fact as 
Wagner was in the expression of the theory. 

In lieu of a visible orchestra, he made another 
suggestion, which Wagner in one at least of his 
operas has likewise initiated and acted upon. 
In ‘ Tannliaiiser ’ we all remember that the 
minstrels make great play with their harps, and 
the sense of reality is greatly heightened by the 
fact of our perceiving music to be made by actual 
instruments on the stage, instead of merely 
resounding from the invisible swell of sound 
pouring from tho orchestra. The Father of 
the Oratorio has made a suggestion still more 
realistic than any occasional introduction such 
as the above. He recommends that all the 
characters in the oratorio should, wherever pos- 
sible, carry their own instruments in their hands, 
and pretend to play their own accompaniments 
directly the music strikes up. Old Father Time 


was thus to be furnished with a lyre ; Pleasure, 
with a guitar ; and the other characters with 
instruments adapted to their nature ; and the 
whole of the dramatis persona were to lie, at least 
in appearance, musicians. We do not know if 
this requirement of Emilio’s was carried out 
entifely as he desired it ; we rather suspect that 
the managers of entertainments in those days were 
as ruthless as they are at present, and cut down, 
the schemes of composers directly they exceeded 
the bounds of the sine qud non. 

An overture to the oratorio was first performed ; 
but in place of an instrumental overture as at 
present, the prelude was delivered by a chorus, 
and was, in fact, a madrigal, although it received 
a more dignified name. The curtain then rose, 
and the two youths, specially designed for the 
office in the list of characters, delivered the pro- 
logue. At the conclusion of this, Father Time 
came on the stage and performed a long and 
elaborate solo. When his aria was finished, the 
Body made its appearance, and in the midst of 
an impassioned declamation threw away its golden 
collar and the feathers from its hat, presumably, 
we suppose, to indicate that it would have no 
more to do with worldly vanities. 

The World and Life were then to have a duet, 
and, like the Body, were gradually to divest 
themselves of their gay and gaudy attire, until 
at last they were merely clad in rags, ‘very 
wretched, and ultimately dead bodies.’ The 
general idea of the piece, as may be gathered 
from this, was to show the transitory nature of 
all worldly grandeur, and its nothingness in 
comparison with the higher things of the soul. 

But what must ever amaze us in the account 
of this ‘ First Oratorio/ is to discover that at 
certain points in the action ali the characters 
joined in a dance. The fact oi the performance 
taking place in a church does not seem to have 
suggested that there was anything incongruous 
in a dance. At any rate, not only did the spec- 
tators welcome the dances as a very essential 
addition to the entertainment, but the composer 
himself was very careful to denote the various 
kinds of dances which might be employed. He 
suggests the Galliard, the Courante, and one or 
two more, and recommends the four principal 
singers to ‘ embellish their dancing with capers.* 

At first sight, we might imagine that tHe 
introduction of the dances was only occasional 
throughout the oratorio, but there is good ground 
for believing that at the end of every verse the 
singer performed a dance on the stage, during 
the instrumental interlude which separated one 
verse froin the other. Let us imagine Mr Ed wal'd 
Lloyd giving his hand to Madanie Patcy at the 
conclusion of every section of his solo, and 
turning her gracefully round the platform before 
he commenced a new one, and we shall have a 
fair idea of the extraordinary nature of the 
entertainment, which at that time attracted the 
admiration of all Home. 

From this humble beginning, and by constant 
improvement, and abridgment of the elements 
of bad taste in the old form, the oratorio grew 
and developed to the chaste, sober, and magnifi- 
cent interpreter of the religious impulse which, 
we know it to be at present But at first it 
was the quaint and almost ridiculous entertain- 
ment which we have just described. And those 
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who also admire its greatest achievement to-day, 
would hardly recognise the relationship between 
our nineteenth-century displays and ‘The First 
Oratorio/ 


POMONA.* 

By the Aut hor of Laddie , Tip Cat, Lit, &c. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Glad and well aware 
Of the most genial brightness, as a tree 
Expands its leaves to meet the noontide glare, 

So basks she in love’s light contentedly. 

Emma Rhodes. 

‘Her ladyship’s love, Miss, and she would be 
glad if you could go to her room/ 

Mona Lester had just come in from her morn- 
ing ride in the Row. It was a beautiful morning, 
early in May, and the Park looked green and 
bright, and the horse chestnuts were lighting up 
their tapers pink and white, and the laburnums 
golden chains tossed in the fresh, little breeze 
which ruffled the glowing bravery of the lilacs. 

Mona had had a very pleasant ride. The 
day was fresh and exhilarating ; her new little 
chestnut mare was all that heart could desire, 
with a skin like satin, and a mouth like velvet, 
which, by the way, are contemptible similes, as 
most of the similes we use about nature are, for 
‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these/ Mona looked, as most girls do, her 
very best on' horseback ; and without any vanity, 
or as little as human nature is capable of, there 
is a satisfaction in appearing to advantage. She 
had met a good many people she knew, and 
among them the Mr Moore she had met at 
dinner at Mrs Cuppleston’s, and who had told her 
about Mr Ludlow and the picture. She had 
stopped some time talking to him ; he was very 
pleasant, and she thought she liked him better 
than most of the men she had come across lately. 
He was not quite so much of the one uniform 
pattern ; and lie was certainly very good-looking. 
She would get mother to send him a card for 
their next ‘ at home/ 

She w f as thinking this as, in consequence of 
the servant’s message, she went, before changing 
her habit, to Lady Lester’s room and softly 
opened the door. The room of an invalid, with 
light and temperature and sound and scent all 
subdued and softened down, and deprived of the 
pleasant inequalities and variations of healthy, 
every-day life ; no sunshine or brisk breeze, or 
shrill birds singing, or wholesome smell of fresh - 
turned earth or salt-sea breath. The worn 
shadowy face that raised itself from the pillows 
as Mona entered, looked as if any sudden shock 
might take the feeble life out of it in a moment ; 
ana the pale hand that stretched towards her 
looked as if it had no strength even for that 
slight effort, but dropped to her side before Mona 
had crossed the room. No contrast could have 
been greater than that between the mother and 
daughter, who came in like a very incarnation of 
health and youth and life and energy. 

‘Dearest,’ she said, ‘you are not so well this 
morning V ... 

‘ There is nothing much the matter,’ the weak 
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voice answered ; ‘ only Dr Craddock has been 
.here, and he lias been urging me to go down to 
Beech field with as little delay os possible/ 

‘ Oh, mother, let us go !’ 

‘Yes, that is just it/ There was the slightly 
fretful tone of an invalid perceptible in the soft 
^persuasive voice. * I knew you would 6ay so ; 
and 1 will not go if it means dragging you away 
from London at the very beginning of the 
season/ 

‘There is no dragging about it/ Pomona had 
tossed ofT her hat, and sat down on a low stool 
by her mother’s sofa, where the invalid’s hand 
could smooth the soft plaits or stroke the blossom- 
tinted cheek. 

‘ I know that, my darling ; but it will make me 
feel wretched and selfish if 1 let you do so. I want 
you to agree to my going down with Morris, and 
Lady Charter is coming up and taking my place. 
She is longing to come to town, and she knows 
all our set ; and yon like her, and she is very 
fond of you. You can run down for a day now 
and then, to cheer me up when there’s nothing 
very delightful going on, or there’s any engage- 
ment you want to get out of. Yes ; 1 know it 
will spoil it all. 1 like to think that half the 
pleasure is sharing it with me; and it’s mere 
selfishness on my part to make you stay, for I 
want to have a description of everything that 
goes on.’ 

‘Mother, let me come!’ Lady Lester’s tired 
eyes closed wearily. ‘You know I am perfectly 
happy at Bccchfiekl. It will be lovely there 
1 now, and the nightingales singing, and the lunes 
! full of primroses ; and 1 can drive you out with 
I Tom and Jerry ; and I have seen a lovely, little 
1 carriage that does not shake an atom —and every 
one would be away, and we should be all to our- 
selves. It would be a sort of honeymoon ; and 
1 would do everything for j'on instead of Morris, 
and sleep in your room. — Oh mother, let me 
come !’ 

She could not tell how alluring the prospect 
was to Lady Lester to have her darling all to 
herself. Though Pomona was her only one, it 
was quite curious how little she had had hor 
to herself. Even as a baby, grand nurses and 
nursery regulations had come between them. 
She remembered how she used to envy the 
cottage mothers rocking their sunburnt babies to 
sleep at their open doors, or even gypsy tramps 
with little black-eyed babies tied on their 
| shoulders, who could turn and kiss the dirty, 
little face nestling against their neck at any 
moment of the dreary day. Later on, education 
had interfered. All the most elaborate modern 
machinery of education must be brought to bear 
on the child. Lady Lester’s friends said she had 
education on the brain ; even the holidays were 

f ervaded by the presence of holiday governesses. 

f it was not education, it was health, which is 
1 perhaps in these days a more important con- 
sideration than any other. In our modern Pan- 
theon, the goddess Hygieia is the one who lias 
the greatest number of worshippers, and at her 
bidding, people submit to banishment and tor- 
ture, and live hard lives of self-denial and 
asceticism, such as they would hardly endure for 
any other cause. So it happened that perhaps 
at the very moment when Lady Lester and her 
little girl might have been happy together, the 


mother would fancy that the child looked pale or 
languid, or waa beginning to stoop, and she would' 
be sent off to the seaside or to more bracing air 
away from home. 

Then, when education was finished, and Po- 
mona had grown as fair an example of beautiful 
health as heart could desire, society stepped in , 1 
and society is the greatest tyrant of all, who, 
though she does not exact such painful sacrifices 
as health, is a harder task master than ever 
Pharaoh was, and keeps her slaves working night 
and day on the treadmill that we call pleasure. 

And through the ceaseless round of society 
loomed the certain prospect of Pomona’s marriage, 
which would separate them finally. Of course 
she would marry— of course Lady Lester wished 
her to do so, though her very heart bled at the 
idea. Already many times during the two years 
since she came out, this suicidal wish seemed 
likely to be realised. Pomona was much admired, 
and her large fortune showed off her attrac- 
tions to the greatest advantage ; but hitherto the 
girl had remained heart-whole, and had declined 
offers which most girls would have thought 
irresistible. 

She enjoyed her life immensely ; the admira- 
tion and homage she received was very gratifying 
to her ; but it was quite as gratifying from one 
man as another ; and directly it became too 
demonstrative, it grew tiresome. 

‘I wish they wouldn’t !’ she said one day, with 
the letter of one of her suitors in her hand. ‘ 1 
liked this Captain Lupton so much, so very much. 
He danced perfectly, and was so amusing. Why 
couldn’t he have been satisfied with dancing and 
talking? And now there is an end of it all. — I 
think I am too much in love with you, mother,’ 
the girl would say ; ‘ 1 don't want any lover but 
you !* And Lady Lester, looking at the lovely 
face, could not be surprised that ( ‘aptnin Lupton 
and the others could not be satisfied. 

But now Lady Lesler would not be persuaded 
to gratify herself to her heart’s content with this 
true love, and leave the noisy rattle and glare of 
Loudon for the lovely quiet of Beech field, where 
the tender green buds were opening, and the 
hawthorn snow covering the hedges, and the 
blue-bells in the coverts mimicking the sky, and 
the nightingale’s long note softly touching the 
silence. 

‘You must not vex me, my darling,’ she said, 
stroking with a caressing hand the soft cheek. 

‘ I am one of those tyrannical invalids that must 
not be crossed, Dr Craddock says. I must not be 
worried, and it will worry me constantly if I think 
I um taking you away. I want you to help me, 
not to make it harder for me. 1 have seen Parry, 
and he is going to make all the arrangements for 
iny going down this afternoon. It is a fine day, 
and I am pretty well ; and I may not be so fit 
for the journey to-morrow ; but I am a little bit 
tired now, and must rest — But before you go, 
there is something I want to tell you, and some- 
thing I want you to do, which I meant to do 
myself while we were in London ; but I have not 
been well enough to see to it.’ 

‘Don’t trouble about it now, mother dear,’ 
Mona said. She was sore and sad at her mother’s 
decision, and a little bit hurt, though she would 
not' show it, at its having been decided before 
telling her ; and she feared that Dr Craddock 


must think badly of hhr mother, to insist on her 
going home so immediately. 

* I want to tell you now. It has been very 
much on my mind lately, especially these nights 
when I sleep so badly. There is a relation of 
your, father’s. I think it is a girl, but I am not 
sure. But I think she must be about your age/ 

‘One of the Lesters?’ 

‘No. A sister of your father’s married beneath 
her, and they were all very angry about it/ 

‘ Oh ! a sister of father’s ? Then she is my 
aunt?* 

‘ She is dead ; but there was a child. I never 
knew much of the mother. I think she was at 
my wedding ; but when I went to visit old Lady 
Lester, this sister was not at home, and she never 
came to us/ 

‘ Whom did she marry ?’ 

‘I think it was a doctor; but I forget Sir 
John was dreadfully upset about it, unnecessarily 
so, I thought at the time. But he would not 
have her mentioned. She died a year after she 
married ; and, I think, left a baby ; but I was ill 
and unhappy just then myself, and selfishly taken 
up with my own affairs ; so I never made any 
inquiries.’ 

* Did you say the daughter was about my 
age ?’ 

‘ Yes ; I fancy so.’ 

‘Then it must have been just when I was 
born ?’ 

‘ Yes ; that year/ 

‘And you were unhappy V 

‘Till 1 had you, 1113' darling, not after that/ 

‘ What was her name V 

‘That I cannot recollect, even if I ever heard. 
But Mr Freestone, our lawyer, ca^ tell us/ 

‘And what do you want nw to no, dearest 
mother?’ 

‘To find out about her, and be kind to her, for 
I cannot help thinking it is a girl. It has been 
very remiss in me to have let all these years go 
by without trying to find her ; but at first it 
vexed your father to make any allusion to it ; and 
then, never hearing anything of them, the whole 
matter seemed to pass away from iny mind. It 
was very wrong of me ; but, Mona, you will do 
your best to make up for my neglect. I have 
been thinking, too, that anything I have to leave 
should go to her. You will not want it, my 
darling ; but if they are poor, it might be accept- 
able to them. — And when you have seen Air 
Freestone, and found out about the girl, I shall 
get him to come down to Beech field and add a 
codicil to my will/ 

The girl’s arms were round he# mother’s neck 
with the terror that is not confined only to the 
ignorant and superstitious, but comes to many 
at the thought of providing against the sad but 
certain emergency of death ; for though setting 
the house in order does not hasten the coming of 
that solemn guest, it makes us listen for his 
chariot wheels. 

So Pomona threw her 3 f ouflg arms round Lady 
Lester’s neck, entreating her not to talk of Buch 
things ; there was plenty of time to think of it— 
years in which they might find out this young 
unknown cousin, and help and be kind to her. 

‘ Give her as much as you like, but don’t talk of 
leaving it to her/ 

And then, with sudden remorse at the wan, 
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faint look in her mother’s face, she laid her 
tenderly back on her pillows, dashing away the 
hot tears that had welled up, and smothering the 
impulsive words of love and protest against 
dreary anticipations on her lips. 

‘I will do just what you wish, dearest—only 
now you must rest and be quite quiet, if you are, 
to be fit for the journey to Beechfield.’ 


THE HIGHER ATMOSPHERE. 

On the 19th of September 1783, a sheep, a cock, 
and a duck were carried in a free balloon to a 
height of fifteen hundred feet. They reached 
the ground again without injury, except that the 
unfortunate rooster had his wing broken by a 
kick bestowed upon him by his four-footed com- 
panion during the excitement of embarkation. 
These were the first aerial voyagers. 

The first human traveller through the air was 
M. Francois Pilatre de Rozier, who gained the 
distinction, in the middle of the following month, 
by mounting in a free balloon. Although the 
honour of first using this new power in the cause of 
science must go to France, yet it was from experi- 
ments conducted in England that the most satis- 
factory results were obtained. In 1859 the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science 
met at Aberdeen, and appointed a Committee to 
organise the steps necessary for taking a series of 
experiments in the upper strata of the atmosphere 
by means of balloon ascents. Nothing, however, 
was done for two years, and then at Manchester 
the Question was revived, and the splendid ascents 
bv Messrs Glaisher and Coxwcll were the result. 
Four of these took place from Wolverhampton, 
and during 01*3 of them the intrepid voyagers 
attained an elevation of over seven miles. This 
is the highest point that lias been, or probably 
will be, reached. The explorers were rendered 
unconscious by the great cold ami the extreme 
rarity of the air ; and no doubt the thirty -re veil 
thousand feet to which they ascended marks the 
approximate limit beyond which it is impossible 
for human beings to exist even during tlie short 
limit of a balloon voyage. 

Man is especially adapted to dwell at the 
bottom of the great aerial ocean that envelops the 
earth. He is intended to support an atmospheric 
pressure of about fifteen pounds on the square 
inch, and the outward pressure from within is 
so arranged by nature that equilibrium is main- 
tained. But if he chooses to reduce this normal 
pressure by climbing a high mountain, for 
example, bodily distress must follow. The out- 
ward pressure of the bodily fluids have then little 
save tne skin to keep them in check, and this 
they break through where it is weakest, and 
distressing bleeding is the result The lungs, 
though painfully distended, cannot obtain a 
sufficient supply of the life-giving oxygen, and 
the slightest bodily exertion is attended witli 
pain and difficulty. From the necessity of this 
exertion, the balloonist is to a great extent 
exempt 5 but though he may husband his vital 
resources as carefully os possible, the probability 
is that no ' human being can ascend above the 
height reached by Messrs Glaisher and Coxwell, 
and live.. ' 

Modern science, however, by providing self-reg- 


istering instruments that are but little removed 
from absolute perfection, precludes the necessity 
of any life-risk Being incurred in ascertaining the 
temperature and pressure of that section 01 the 
higher atmosphere reachable by a balloon. By 
means of these and a specially constructed 
balloon, it 1 ms been found possible to obtain 
accurate information at the height of ten miles. 
To M. Hermito belongs the credit of the most 
recent explorations in this direction. A small 
balloon was constructed capable of carrying 


registering instruments which formed the freight 
of the balloon was a mechanism which distrib- 
uted inquiry cards. It was hoped by means of 
these to trace exactly the course followed by the 
balloon in its aerial flight. This ingenious con- 
trivance was worked by a fuse, which unfortu- 
nately died out when the rarer strata of air were 
encountered, no doubt through lack of oxygen. 

When everything was ready, the captive balloon 
was released, and it immediately snot upwards 
with a velocity of eighty feet per second, and 
remained in sight for forty-five minutes. The 
lowest pressure registered was less than one- 
seventh of an atmosphere, and this would give 
an approximate elevation of over ten miles. The 
self- registering thermometer showed a minimum 
temperature of -51° Centigrade or 92° Fahren- 
heit below the freezing-point of water. At this 
time the balloon was just upon eight miles high. 
The self-registering barometer and thermometer 
now ceased to record, probably owing to the ink 
becoming frozen. When a further ascent of two 
miles had been made, they resumed duty, how- 
ever, tlie direct heat of the sun having probably 
thawed the recording ink. The temperature rose 
to - 21 ° Centigrade or 38 ° Fahrenheit lower than 
the freezing-point of water. This experiment 
confirms previous experience as to the alterna- 
tion of layers of atmosphere of irregularly 
varying temperatures. It will thus be seen that 
there is little difficulty in obtaining reliable data 
as to atmospheric pressure and temperature up to 
a height of ten miles. The use of aluminium for 
the metallic portion of the instruments ensures 
that no superfluous weight shall be carried. 

I 11 the experiment we have described, the bal- 
loon and its freight weighed about fifty-five or sixty 

f iounds, and everything was done to conduce to 
iglitness without sacrificing strength. To obtain 
records at a height of fifteen or twenty miles is 
a problem which, though capable of solution, will 
entail an enormous expense. To begin with — the 
balloon, instead of being six yards in diameter, 
will have to be enormously larger, as also will the 
enclosing bamboo cage, if that method of protect- 
ing it is resorted to. All this means an increased 
weight, and of course reduces tlie advantage 
gained by increasing the magnitude of the bal- 
loon. At the same time, it is quite possible 
that the ever-increasing interest which is taken 
in the study of storms and weather problems 
may lead to observations being more frequently 
taken by balloons at moderate heights. Many 
students of weather-lore assert that the key to 
much that is puzzling in meteorological phenom- 
ena is to be found in the air-movements above ' 
the currents at the earth’s surface. So that it is* 
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possible that, along with the provision of high- 
level observatories, balloons may be requisition**! 
to a greater extent than they are ut present in 
obtaining the data necessary to successful weather 
forecasting. But, after all, twenty miles is but u 
fraction of the distance to which the atmospheric 
envelope reaches. The fleecy bunds of delicate 
cirrus cloud have been described by aerial navi- 
gators as being apparently as far removed when 
viewed at an elevation of five miles as they 
appear from the surface of the earth. The beauti- 
ful phenomena of the twilight proves that the 
atmosphere extends to a distance ot forty-five miles 
from tli3 earth. It is hardly possible to form any 
estimate of the extreme rarity of the air at this 
elevation. At such a distance from the earth, the 
attractive influence is weak ; so that the existent 
air may be said to do no more than feebly dilute 
the ubiquitous ether which our theories of the 
transmission of light and heat conceive to till all 
space. 

The weight of the atmosphere is such that it 
would take 1,200,000 to equal the weight of the 
earth itself. At a height of three and a half 
miles the belt of atmosphere ascended through 
weighs one-half of the whole. At twice the 
elevation the barometer stands at between six and 
seven inches ; while, as we have already seen, the 
atmosphere above the balloon floating at a height 
of ten miles, only exerted a pressure equal to one- 
seventh of that indicated at the sea-level. At a 
height of thirty-five miles, the outer-lying layer 
of air weighs only one-thousandth as much as the 
whole atmosphere. At twice this distance from 
the earth’s surface, air that occupied at the sea- 
level a single cubic foot, would be expanded to 
fill a space one million times as great. Probably, 
air in an extremely attenuated condition exists to 
a distance of two hundred miles from the suiface 
of the earth. There must he some line of demar- 
cation approached by slight gradations of atmo- 
spheric intensity, beyond which there is absolutely 
no air whatever. The geographical position of 
this line it is impossible to locate ; but it is com- 
paratively easy to determine the conditions that 
must obtain there. Air, of course, follows the 
general law of gases, so that its particles repel 
each other : the earth, too, as it spins round on 
its axis tends to throw oft* its atmospheric encase- 
ment and scatter it into space. The force which 
binds the aerial mass to us is the earth’s gravity — 
the attraction of gravitation, as it is commonly 
designated. When the point is reached where 
this force is equal to the two forces which tend 
to drive the air away from us, it is certain that 
there can be no air beyond. Where this point 
is situated, however, is another matter, for the 
simple reason, as the song puts it, that ‘there’s 
no one that knows.’ 

The investigations that have been made of late 
years into the question of meteorites, shooting- 
stars, &c. ? have thrown considerable light upon 
the question of the extent of our atmosphere. It 
is well known that what is commonly called a 
shooting-star is one of immense numbers of 
bodies which revolve round the sun. These our 
earth is continually encountering, though at cer- 
tain seasons in much greater numbers than others. 
Altogether, it is estimated that an average of four 
hundred millions of these bodies come within the 
earth’s influence daily. When fairly within the j 


sphere of the earthy attraction, thev begin to fall 
rapidly towards us; and when they enter our 
atmosphere, the friction with the particles of air 
heats them to such an extent that they become 
luminous. This luminosity increases with the 
heat until, as it generally happens, the meteor is 
reduced to vapour, and disappears in a * blaze of 
glory.’ Now, it is clear that as these bodies are 
invisible until the atmosphere is entered, their 
light is due to the heat developed by friction. 
Consequently, if the astronomer can determine 
their distance from the earth when first they 
become visible, wc are justified in assuming that 
the atmosphere extends to that distance. In the 
November meteor shower, in which the falling 
bodies are very small, it is estimated that they 
begin to burn at a height of seventy-five or eighty 
miles, so that we have proof positive that our 
atmosphere, dry and attenuated as it must there 
be, makes its influence very decidedly felt at 
that distance. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DESERT. 

By Eknest Favenc, Author of Tfie Last of Six, &e. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

Sunrise on the western plains of Queensland 
during the tropical summer-time has a peculiar 
character of its own. Probably the night has 
been calm and sultry ; but as the hour of day- 
light approaches, light puffs of warm wind come 
soughing across the almost treeless expanse. 
There is no hesitation about. the dawn, no long, 
lingering half-light. A streak of gray brightens 
in the east, widening quickly, and turning a soft, 
rosy pink ; it blots out all tlig hoft of stars of 
lesser magnitude. Soon, none savi the brightest 
are visible. The brilliant triple- jewelled belt of 
Orion, most perfect of all constellations ; the 
Cross of the South lying horizontally near the 
earth, with the two steadfast pointers above 1 , and, 
glorious over all, in pure, lustrous splendour, the 
Star of the Morning, surrounded with the opal 
tints of the fast-brightening eastern sky. 

The far-stretching plain seems now to bound 
into sudden distinctiveness of detail, and on 
the horizon a tremulous shimmering is visible, 
foretelling another day of heat. The sun’s upper 
limb appears, large, red, and glowing, and all the 
stars die out Angrily it looms through the 

S niveling haze, mounts until three parts of the 
isc is visible, then, seemingly, gives a sudden 
bound of two or three degrees above the horizon, 
and day has commenced. 

A summer's day in Decembr* ! For twelve un- 
clouded hours the orb of fire will relentlessly 
blast, and scorch, and wither all the surviving 
vegetation that the past months have spared* 
Soon the cattle who have been feeding out in 
the open country during the night-time will 
come slowly stringing along in single file, to seek 
the shelter of the trees that fringe the banks of 
the river. Here, in such scanty shade as the 
vertical sun allows the thinly foliaged trees to 
afford, they will ruminate all day until the cooler 
hours of night again tempt them forth to feed* 
The river is no rushing, babbling stream ; for 
the most part the bed is dry, sandy, or shingly, 
the water-holes being often miles apart. For the 
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three mouths of the wet se^on it is a deep un- 
crossable torrent ; for the remaining nine, a string 
of isolated pools. 

On the bank of such a river, opposite the end 
of one of these pools, two men are saddling their 
horses. There lias been a prolonged drought, and 
what little grass remains looks dry anil white ; 
the horses show signs of having been ridden hard 
the day before, and are pinched about the flanks, 
as if they had not made a satisfactory meal 
during the night. The lire, beside which the 
men have slept, is still smouldering, and their 
tin quart pots full of tea are standing near it. 
The saddles put on, the two men hitch their 
bridles on to a neighbouring sapling, and sit 
down to discuss a primitive breakfast of salt beef 
and bread, washed down with tea sweetened with 
coarse brown sugar. Both are dressed in collar- 
less Crimean shirts, moleskin trousers, and leg- 
gings ; both wear the soft felt hat that has super- 
seded the once typical cabbage-tree, and carry 
revolvers in their belts, for it is the early days 
of the seventies, and this is a newly settled 
pioneer cattle station, and as yet the natives are 
still dangerous. Although one is the owner of 
the station, and the other his stockman, no dis- 
tinction is visible either in dress or appearance. 
They have been on a long excursion down the 
river after some truant stock, and have camped 
for the night to recruit their tired horses. 

Their hasty meal finished, they are about to 
mount and start, when a noise on the opposite 
side of the river attracts their attention. A man, 
on foot, comes limping painfully down the bank, 
and on reaching the water’s edge, throws himself 
down on the sand, und plunging his face in the 
pool, drinks thirstily and greedily. 

*■ Who can tha,J be ? ’ mutters the elder of the 
two men, for the apparition is unexpected. They 
silently watch the new-comer until he lifts his 
head after his deep draught ; then one of them 
shouts to him. The stranger has been too eager 
to attain the life-saving water to notice them ; 
but at the sound of the voice he now starts and 
looks up, then eagerly waving his hand, com- 
mences to cross the dry bed of the river. When 
he reaches the bank, he wearily surmounts it, and 
throws himself down with a sigh of relief. 

‘You seem to have had a bad time of it/ says 
the mun who had spoken before. — 1 Better put a 
quart on, Jim,* he goes on, nodding to his com- 
panion, who puts the fire together, unbuckles the 
quart pot hanging by a short strap from his 
saddle, and goes down the bank to fill it. 

The tired man recovers himself somewhat, and 
answers faintly: ‘Yes; I am just about done.' 
lie certainly look*' it His sun-scorched face and 
arms are lean and gaunt with famine ; his eyes 
are still bright and feverish with thirst ; and 
his belt is drawn tightly round his pinched waist. 
In his hand he still holds a canvas water-bo^, 
the dry collapsed sides of which evince that it is 
long since it has held water. Above all, he has, 
in nis fixed gaze aud nervous manner, the in- 
describable appearance that besets a man after a 
long,4K>litary struggle for life. 

‘ Where have you sprung from V says his inter- 
rogator, after It pause, during which Jim, who has 
returned, places the quart pot on the rekindled 
fife, and produces what remnants of their meal 
are left 


‘ I started out six months ago with the Pattens, 
the two brothers, to look for new country ; there 
were four of us, acounting the black boy.’ 

4 Your . name is Burgess, then, I suppose? We 
imagined you must have made in for tn$ Overland 
Telegraph Line, as you were so long away.’ 

‘We should have done better if we had,’ 
'returns the stranger ; ‘ as it is, I am the only one 
left.’ 

‘ Is it possible ? How did you come to grief ?’ 

‘We lost a number of our horses on a patch 
of poison-plant country — that was the first mis- 
fortune. Then no rain fell all the time we were 
away ; and coming back, we got on to a dry 
stage, and found that the water-hole we had 
depended on had been dry for weeks. The 
elder Patten and all the remainder of the horses 
died of thirst ; but the younger one, the black 
boy, and I, managed to reach water in the Herbert 
Iliver. There, the blacks got on to us ; and as 
we had abandoned nearly all our ammunition, 
we hail no show at all. The boy was killed, and 
young Patten so badly wounded that he died two 
days afterwards. That was more than a fort- 
night ago ; and I have been crawling on ever 
since.’ 

‘ How far did you manage to get out V 

‘A long way across the South Australian 
j border. It was coining back all the trouble 
1 overtook us.’ 

By this time the quart pot was boiling, the 
tea made ; and the famished man attacked the 
food voraciously. 

‘ It is ten good miles to the station, 7 said 
Hop wood, the owner. ‘ Supposing you rest here, 
anil I will send a man and a spare horse down, 
for you to ride up.’ 

The other nodded a weary assent. ‘Leave me 
! your pipe and some tobacco,’ lie said, ‘and 1 shall 
be all right.’ 

| The two men mounted and rode away ; and 
j the rescued man, after lighting the pipe with an 
ember from the fire, lay under the shade of a 
tree enjoying the welcome luxury, llis smoke 
finished, he rose, and looked around on the lifeless 
plain. No living object was visible. Putting liis 
baud in the bosom of his shirt he drew forth some 
folded papers and a small note-book ; then seat- 
ing himself in the best available shade, with his 
back against a tree, he commenced to write in the 
note-book with the small leaden pencil appertain- 
ing to it. He wrote slowly, like a man unaccus- 
| turned to use a pen much, and it was more than an 
hour before his task was completed ; then he leaned 
back against the tree, lost in thought The place 
where he was had evidently on many occasions 
. been used for camping purposes ; several empty 
, tins that had formerly contained preserved meats 
| or fish were lying about. Rising, lie picked up 
: an empty salmon tin, and after tearing a blank 
| sheet out of the note-book, placed tlie book and 
the other papei’s inside. Next he scraped the 
ashes of the fire away, and on the site it had 
occupied dug a small hole with a stick in the 
sandy soil. In this hole he placed the tin 
with the papers ; and having filled it up again, 
rekindled the fire over the place, thus hiding all 
traces of what he had done. He looked carefully 
at the different trees, many of which were marked 
with initials rudely cut with knives or toma- 
hawks ; these he noted down on the blank sheet 
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he had retained, then stepped the number of certain papers on the spot where Hopwood had 
paces from the fire to the nearest tree and put picked him up, giving him marks and indica- 
that down. He folded the paper up and put it tions how to find the place, and winding up with 
in his trouser pocket, threw the tiny pencil on a mysterious intimation that Patten dia not just 
the fire, and laid himself down once more under then specify. ‘Can you show me the place, Mr 
the tree to await the coming relief. Owen V said the visitor in conclusion. 

All the time he had been occupied, his face # ‘f know the place, roughly speaking,’ replied 
had worn a nervous, suspicious look ; and several* the manager. ‘ It still goes by the name of 
times he had glanced stealthily around, as though “ Burgess’s Relief but without Hopwood or, 
even in that solitude he feared that lie was Turner it would be hard to find the exact spot 

watched. This look left his face as he threw The last big flood altered the position of the 

the pencil in the fire, and he quickly fell into water-holes a good deal.’ 

a profound, untroubled sleep. He was a young ‘ Burgess says in his letter that it had been 
man, with a simple, honest face, though some- ■ often used for a camping-ground, and that several 
what undecided and weak -a man who gave you i of the trees round about were marked with 
the idea that while he had plenty of physical initials, of which he encloses a list.’ 
courage and tenacity, he could be dominated by | ‘Unfortunately for your purpose, we have 
a stronger will and intellect. j used a good deal of timber from that part, and 

About the middle of the afternoon, Jim Turner, j ten to one these marked trees have been cut 

the stockman, appeared, leading a spare horse ; down. However, I will drive you down to- 

and the pair were soon on their way to the morrow morning, and we will have a look.* 
station. Early the following day, Owen and his guest 

The homestead, called Bendabar, which they j drove down to the place. ‘This,’ said the man- 
reached just before dark, consisted of a couple uger as they pulled up, ‘is the place known as 
of huts with mud walls and thatched roofs and | Burgess’s Relief ; but the exact spot I cannot 
verandas ; and a rude stockyard and milking- indicate. This used to be the end of the water- 
yard. hole, so I should say it was somewhere about 

Burgess was made as comfortable as circum- here. As you can see, the water now extends 
stances permitted, and in a week or two had nearly half a mile farther.’ 

fairly recovered from his privations, and was j Patten took out a piece of paper from his 
well enough to travel east to Rockhampton and j pocket, and read : ‘ Five paces up the river from 
take steamer to the southern colony where his . a gum-tree much marked ; the initials A. F. H. 
home was. over J. L. facing “ the plant.” Another gum- 

The story he retold with more detail was tree farther down, with R. 0. and M. H. marked 
substantially the same as that he first related on it ; and up the river a coolibah tree with a 
to Hopwood. Naturally, it found its way into cross on it.* 

the principal Australian newspapers ; and after ‘ We had better turn the horses out and have 
exciting tne usual comment, died a natural a systematic search,’ said Ower\,; ‘t-;at coolibah 
death. ! tree is the best clue, as it is not likely to have 

Hopwood received one letter from Burgess, been cut down.’ 
notifying his safe arrival, returning the money The horses were unharnessed and hobbled 
advanced for his expenses, and thanking him for out, and the two men went opposite ways up 
the assistance rendered. and down the river, examining all the 'trees. 

. . . . . They returned and exchanged reports of their 

Ten years have passed, and the cattle station ill success, 
that was is now a well-known sheep station; a ‘Without either Hopwood or Jim Turner, I 
comfortable house and all the necessary out- j am afraid 1 have not much chance,’ remarked 
buildings have long replaced the primitive mud ( Patten. 

huts, and miles of wire-fencing radiate in all j ‘ Did you make any inquiries about them V 

directions. The wave of settlement has swept | ‘Yes, as I came here. Hopwood is in New 

on to the westward for hundreds of miles, and Zealand. Turner was last heard of three years 
the solitude that witnessed the fate of the Pattens ago, going out to the Northern Territory with a 
has been stocked and settled. mob of travelling cattle.* 

Only one evidence of the tragedy has come to ‘Advertise in the leading papers.’ 

light. The bones of the horses that perished on ‘That will be best, I think, and quickest.* 

the poison-patch have been found ; but no trace of ‘ How were the things buried V 

human remains has been forthcoming. Benda- ‘In an old salmon tin; and* that reminds me 

bar, where Burgess arrived, had been sold and that Burgess said there were many lying about.’ 
resold since that event, and the occupants had ‘There are any amount of empty tins lying 
changed several times, so that the story of the about* now, for the splitters have camped ail up 

man’s rescue was now only a hearsay tradition. j and clow n this bank. — What was his reason for 

One evening a stranger rode up to the home- ] burying the papers?’ 

stead and requested an interview with the | ‘That I am not at liberty to relate; but* 

manager. After presenting a letter of intro- i Patten w'ent on, as if to make up for the abrupt- 
ductiou from' the firm that owned the station, he ness of this answer: ‘I may as well tell you 
briefly stated his business. His name was Patten ; that the two relatives of mine who were* lost 
he was a younger brother of the men who had w^ere only half-brothers, although I find they 
perished ten years before ; he had lately received were regarded as brothers here. The youngest 
a letter from Burgess, not long dead, which letter was my elder, and my own brother f 'the otter, 
was only to be forwarded after Burgess’s death, who was six years the senior, was our half- 
informing Patten that the writer had buried brother.’ 
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Whether it was fancy or, not, Owen could not Under the new regime the Palace was enlarged 
decide, but he imagined there was a certain ring imd beautified ; but it was not until the time of 
of dislike in his companion’s voice as he spoke of James I. that there was any idea of replacing 
this half-brother. it by still more ambitious designs. Towards the 

They caught and harnessed up the horses,, and close of that reign, the famous architect, Inigo 
were about starting, when Patten said suddenly, Jones, prepared elaborate plans. His scheme was 
and as though he had been thinking the matter a stupendous one, and altogether beyond the 
over : 1 1 may as well trust you, if I ask you to , means then available to royalty. It would have 
keep it to yourself. I must find those papers, for , covered twenty -four acres ; whereas Hampton 
t have reason to suspect foul-play, and the truth Court Palace occupies but eight or nine acres, 
lies in them. 1 and St James’s Palace only four. Old Whitehall 

‘ The truth of what?’ said Owen, in surprise. had occupied a large space of ground; having one 

‘ How my brother died,’ returned Patten. front towards the Thames, and another facing 

‘Did Burgess murder him V St James's Park, intersected by a public thorctugh- 

‘No; but he knew who did. He told some of fare from Charing Cross to Westminster, crossed 

the truth, but not all the truth : my brother’s by two gates. The Palace had a succession of 

wounds were not inflicted by the natives.* galleries and courts, a chapel, a tennis court, a 


ounds were not inflicted by the natives.* | galleries and courts, a chapel, a tennis court, a 

‘But if Burgess did not do it, who did? Your cockpit, and a banqueting room. The last-named 
alf-brother died of thirst beforehand.’ | feature was burned down in 1618 ; and the new 


half-brother died of thirst beforehand.’ | feature was burned down in 1618 ; and the new 

‘Did he?* said Patten, as he stepped into the j Banqueting House, commenced in the following 
buggy. ‘I have a strong belief that he is as year, was the only portion of Inigo Jones’s design 
much alive as you and I are now.’ ever carried out. It was completed in 1622 at 


much alive as you and I are now.’ ever carried out. It was completed in 1622 at 

a cost of about fifteen thousand pounds. As 

mrin OTftl , v nl7 * p a t a ptt Surveyor-general, Jones had for salary eight shil- 

TUE STORY Or A TALACE. Ih^s a „d iourpeuce per day, with an allowance 

Strange have been the vicissitudes of the famous of four pounds a year for rent, besides the wage 
building which is henceforth to be the home of °f ? • clerk and some : incidental expenses. 

the Royal United Service Institution. Origin- . * he cellln « of t . the ! al1 ls < 1 ‘" e( ! w ' l] \ colossal 
„ -r! i -r, a- tt .. , a i a pictures representing the apotheosis ot James I., 

ally a Royal Banquetmg House, .t degenerated at £ ainlu( , b y Huhens in 1(135, at a cost of about 
odd times into an arena for the sale of pictures thl . ce thousand pounds. Two years previously the 
by auction. Next, the stately chamber became Banqueting House had been the scene of a famous 
sanctified as the Chapel Royal, Whitehall ; now masque and anti-masque, for the performance of 
it is again secularised for the purposes of a Naval which the services of the best English and conti- 
and Military Museum. licntal musicians of the day, with the richest cost 

There is no building in London more senti- t umes and accessories, were secured. In the days 
mentally and historically connected with the preceding the Civil War, the hall was often 
life of the natioij. Its varied fortunes are insep- used for similar revelry. Although erected for 
arably bound up with the eventful story of the purposes of feasting and pleasure, it is mainly 
Palace of Whitehall. How the name Whitehall associated in the popular mind with one of the 
originated, nobody seems able to tell with any most tragic episodes in the history of a stirring 
certainty. Philip II., in a marginal note to a time, for it was through one of its front windows 
despatch, says : ‘ There is a park between it that King Charles 1. was led forth to execution 
[the Palace of St James’s] * and the Palace in 1649. It was a bitter morning in January, 
called Iluytal ; but why it is so called, I am and, we are told, he put on two shiite, so that 
sure I don’t know.’ One old writer points out the cold weather should by no chance cause 
that Whitehall was a name sometimes given His Majesty to shiver. An unknown headsman, 
by our ancestors to the festive room of their with his countenance concealed by a crape visor, 
habitations. But the place did not always bear waited outside upon the scaffold, where the 
that name*; it used to be called York House, block was ready for the ill-fated monarch. The 
This arose from the fact that the Black friars or warrant decreed that he should be beheaded in 
Dominican monks in the thirteenth century sold the open street before Whitehall — that is, oppo- 
the site to the then Archbishop of York lor his site the main entrance to what is now known as 
town residence; and he bequeathed it to his | the Horse Guards. 

successors in that dignity. Here Wolsey held j In March 1657 the Speaker, at the head of the 
brilliant state. At the height of the wily : whole House of Commons, repaired to the Ban- 
CardinaVs aftiuertoe and luxury, he reared, in the j quoting House to present to the Lord Protector 
words of an old statute, ‘ many and distinct, j the humble petition and advice of the House, 
beautiful and costly lodgings, buildings, ami j Cromwell, attended by the officers of State, went 
mansions; laid out a park environed with "brick ; there to receive them, listened to the address of 
and stone ; and devised and ordained many and j the Speaker, and promised an early reply. The 
singular- commodious things, pleasures and other ‘humble advice’ was the proffer of the crown, 
necessaries, apt and convenient to so noble a A reply came in writing on April 3d, gratefully 
prince, for his singular comfort, pastime, and declining the regal honour. To the same hall, 
solace.’ On Wolsey’s disgrace in 1530, the pro- four years earlier, Cromwell had returned iu 
perty passed into the possession of his master, State from the Chancery Court, where he had 
Henry VIII., and changed its name. This is received the Great Seal and listened to the read- 


referred tq by Shakespeare in the lines : 

. You ratuRo more call it York-ploce, that *s past : 

For, since the Cardinal fell, that title ’s lost ; 

■ ’3K» now the king’s, and call’d Whitehall. 


ing of the Parchment reciting the powers with 
which His Excellency was invested. 

As the last dread moments of the late king 
were connected with the Banqueting House, so 
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the first hours of the reign of Charles I L, so far 
as concerned his public appearances, were also 
associated with it, for on his arrival in London 
he went there to receive both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Tli rough the Lord Chancellor and the 
Speaker, they conveyed their felicitations to His 
Majesty, and received from him those assurances 
of future conduct which were so soon forgotten* 
Pepys tells us it was in the same lmll that, on 
the 23d of June, the king touched certain poor 
people as a cure for the king’s evil, after they 
had waited all the morning in the rain. The 
quaint diarist did not himself remain long enough 
on that occasion to witness the ceremony, as lie 
records having seen it for the first time in April 
16(51. He says that ‘Charles did it with great 
gravity ;* and adds, * It seemed to me to be an 
ugly task, yet a simple one.’ 

It was from the top of the Banqueting House, 
in August 1662, that Penys saw the return to 
London of the king and his wife from their 
honeymoon at Hampton Court. Sometimes the 
tide rose so high at Whitehall as to Hood the 
kitchens of the palace. Pepys illustrates this by 
a curious story of the Countess of Castlemaine, 
when the king was to sup with her, soon after 
the birth of her son the Duke of Grafton. The 
cook came and told the imperious lady that the 
water had Hooded the kitchen, and that the beef 
for supper could nut be roasted. ‘Zounds!’ 
replied the Countess, ‘you may set the house on 
fire, but the beef shall be roasted.’ 

A still more curious picture of the water rising 
at Whitehall is contained in a speech of Charles 
II. to the House of Commons in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall on March J, 1661. ‘The 
mention of my wife’s arrival,’ said the king, ‘ puts 
me in mind to desire you to put that compliment 
upon her that her entrance into the town may 
be with more decency than the way will now 
suffer it to be ; and for that purpose, L pray you 
would quickly pass such laws as are before you 
in order to the mending of the way, and that | 
she may not find Whitehall surrounded with 
water.* Lord Dorset alludes to this periodical 
inundation in his well-known song, ‘To all you 
Ladies now on Land :* 

The king with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they used of old : 

But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall -stairs. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

Ill February 1688 both Houses of the Conven- 
tion waited in full strength upon the Prince and 
Princess of Orange in the Banqueting House to 
offer them the crown. The Prince replied on 
behalf of the Princess and himself, accepting the 
oiler. The same day William and Mary were 
publicly proclaimed King and Queen. It was in 
their reign that a great part of Whitehall Palace 
was burned down through the neglect of a 
Dutchwoman, who had left some linen to dry 
before a fire in Colonel Stanley’s rooms. The fire 
raged for seventeen hours, and about one hundred 
and fifty houses were consumed, extending to 
the water-side. The Banqueting House happily 
escaped injury, as it again did in 1698, when 
most of the remainder of the Palace was destroyed. 
This second fire was caused by the carelessness of 


a maid-servant, who, about eight o’clock at night, 
to save the labour of cutting a candle from a 
ouiul, burned it off, and threw, the rest aside 
efore the flame was out. . It was in the Banquet- 
ing House that Prince George of Denmark was 
married, ou the 28th of July 1683, to the Princess 
Anne. Evelyn mentions under date June 1693, 
that in the same room there took place a great 
auction of pictures, including many specimens of . 
Van Dyck and Rubens, the property of Lord 
Melford. Ten years previously, the hall had been 
put to a similar use. It was then, by the king’s 
permission, employed as a saleroom for the dis- 
posal of pictures lately belonging to Sir Peter 
Lely. Queen Anne permitted Sir. John Van- 
brugh to build from the ruins of Whitehall the 
inadequate premises in which the Royal United 
Service Institution has hitherto been located. | 
Its style, or rather want of style, excited the 
scorn of Swift, as expressed in the lines ; 

One asks the watermen hard by 
Where may the poet’s palace lie ; 

Another of the Thames inquires 
If lie has seen its gilded spires. 

At length they in the rubbish Bpy 
A tiling resembling a goose -pye. 

With the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
the quondam Banqueting House assumed l new 
role, for George I. converted it into a Chapel 
Royal. The king himself presented a rich set of 
plate for sacred uses. In 1723 Oliver Cromwell’s 
grandson was married there to a daughter of Sir 
Robert Thornhill by the then Bishop of London. 
Strange to say, although the place continued to 
be used during many years as a chapel, both for 
ordinary Sunday services and on State occasions, 
it was never consecrated. The cliapel was closed 
fur extensive repairs in 182!\ fc ami was not re- j 
opened until 1837. In the intei» il, upwards of : 
fifteen thousand pounds was spent i.pon it. King 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide attended the j 
reopening in state, that being the last occasion on j 
which his majesty appeared in public at divine j 
service. 

During the present reign, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales attended service in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, on two remarkable occasions. 
One was immediately after their marriage, 
when the late Archbishop Tait officiated as Dean, 
the late Dean Stanley preaching the sermon. | 
The second was on the celebration of their silver 
wedding, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was present, and the Bishop of Peterborough 
preached the sermon. Their Royal Highnesses 
attended with all their children, accompanied by 
the Crown Prince and Prince.ss # of Denmark. The 
eagles and colours taken from the French in the 
campaigns in Egypt, and also in the Peninsular 
Wap, were for a time placed in the Chapel Royal* 
These trophies remained above the altar until the 
building was closed for repairs, when they were 
removed to the new Military Chapel in Birdcage 
Walk. 

On every M«iundy -Thursday —the day before 
Good-Friday— the Queen’s eleemosynary bounty, 
—a very ancient charity, for which silver pennies,' 
and other coins are specially minted— used to be 
distributed in the Chapel Royal, Whij^hal], by the 
Lord Higli Almoner to a numbeip^f poor and 
aged men and women corresponding to the yean 
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of the sovereign’s age. 'J^liese royal Maundy- 
Tlnirsday gifts are now bestowed in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
service in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on the 
Sunday of Her Majesty’s jubilee, accompanied by 
the late Emperor Frederick and the Empress (the 
Princess Royal of England), when the Bishop of 
Derry preached the sermon. The late Duchess 
of Cambridge often worshipped in the chapel ; 
and in it, during the present reign, Archbishop 
Tait, the Bishop of Peterborough, anti other 
prelates, received consecration. 

Several of the English nobility have of late 
years been married there by special license. The 
list includes the late Marquis of Conyngham, the 
Marquis of Tavistock, Lord Carrington, Lord 
Hastings, &c. 

In design and decoration, the old Banqueting 
House was not well suited for a Chapel ltoyal ; 
and it is no longer used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. In November 1890, a Gazette notice per- 
manently closed the place for divine service ; and 
in January 1891 the building was granted by the 
Queen to the Council of the Royal United Service 
Institution. On the 6th of June in the present 
year the Prince of Wales opened a fashionable 
bazaar in aid of this new departure^ and laid the 
foundation stone of an extra wing designed to 
meet the requirements of the Institution. This 
extension is now well advanced, and will be 
completed before the end of the present year. It 
may be assumed that the new wing will be made 
as far as possible to correspond in style with the 
historic building which it adjoins, for that rem- 
nant is tlie only surviving link with the past 
splendours of Whitehall Palace. 




THE ABSENT HEART. 

By Gkorgk G. Faimjuhar. 

Tom Osmond had been rejected ; not, indeed, by 
the girl herself, but, what was likely to come to 
much the same thing, by the girl’s father. Tom 
had inherited a good name, and little else, from 
his forebears. Add to this a good education, a 
smiling face, a taste, not culinary, for horse- 
flesh, a few odd debts in various quarters, a liberul 
hand — when infrequent circumstance did not stay 
its bounty — and there you have Tom Osmond 
in his means, propensities, and conditions. Mr 
Pentreath had put pro and contra into the scale 
before he issued judgment, with the result that 
pro kicked the beam viciously. 

‘ Look here, Toan/ he had said. ‘I’ll speak 
plainly to you. Though it’s her father that says 
it, no man breathing could wish for a prettier 
wife than Eva— yes, I see you admit that; and 
I can answer for it’ — here the old man slapped 
hiB trousers pocket significantly — ‘ that she’ll be a 
fit mate. in other respects. What’s more, her own 
ambition — no, I won’t call it ambition, because 
there’s no real ambition where there’s no hill- 
climbing in front— but her own inclination works 
that way,* 

‘She has never given me to understand that/ 
interposed ’Bom. 

'Perhaps not/ Mr Pentreath went on. ‘But 
I ' I/ve studied the child, and I see her true character 


developing day by day. It ’s as I have said, Tom. 
As I’ve her happiness and welfare to look to, I’ve 
thought over these matters beforehand.’ 

‘You are considerate, Mr Pentreath/ Tom said, 
a shade of bitterness in his tones. ‘My hopes, 
as I now see, have been too sanguine. Although 
Eva and I have known each other from childhood, 
'there has never been anything approaching love- 
passages between us. Yet I fancied — delusively, 
you say — that she did care for me. You have 
forced this confession from me, for of my own 
accord 1 should not at any rate, just yet— have 
ventured on the subject/ 

‘ I only wanted to warn you in time, both for 
your sake and for hers. I think I know you 
sufficiently well, Tom, to feel sure that you 
would not wish her to act on immature impulses. 
You perceive I grade you higher than I would a 
mere adventurer/ 

‘Ami your decision is final?’ asked Tom, a 
slight Hush overcasting his face. 

‘ Circumstances being as they are, I am afraid I 
must say “Yes” to that/ 

‘And if circumstances altered? For instance, 
if I were rich instead of poor, should I then be 
considered worthy of her V 

‘Well, then* urn!’ Mr Pentreath hesitated, 
eyeing his companion askance. ‘But we’d better 
not consider a hypothetical case. I like you, 
Tom — I always did — hut I *ve responsibilities and 

duties that must come before predilection 

What! — are you off? I’m sorry I had to be so 
outspoken ; but you must see it was wisest — for 
the best. — Good-night, Tom/ 

Thus was Tom Osmond repudiated by the 
father before he had dared to lay bare his mind 
to the daughter. 

The summer fast fleeted by ; already the waning 
season had blotched tree and hedgerow with deeper 
tints. On the undulating downs above Combe 
Travis, frequent tussocks of long coarse grass 
flecked with brown patches the short, springy 
turf ; the sweet scent of heath and wild thyme 
travelled on the breeze ; the brake waved cool and 
green as ever. Gray turrets of weather-stuined 
granite— gaunt defences — edged the downs ; in 
their niches grew wax-like bunches of bleached 
and parched sea- thrift. To seaward, the lazy 
waters slept unruffled. The ships making for 
the entrance to the Sound lay becalmed, their 
spread sails flapping idly. Only the swift-moving 
steamers, trailing lengthening clouds of thick 
reek across the horizon, disturbed with incon- 
gruous energy the quiet and repost of the day. 

Over the hillock, close under the pinnacled 
cliffs, stood Eva Pentreath and Tom Osmond. It 
was not a clandestine meeting, as Tom had not 
been forbidden Eva’s society. Mr Pentreath ’s 
prudence and insight into human nature would 
not permit him to go to that extreme. No ; they 
met as a matter of course ; it was part of their 
existence, part of the routine of life with them. 
The downs had been their rendezvous in child- 
hood ; and after Tom left college, the companion- 
ship had been renewed, naturally and mutually, 
as though it had never been intermitted. 

Neither had spoken for some time. Eva’s 
ringing laugh and sunny glances were held in 
abeyance. She stood there — a slight, girlish 
figure — her head downbent, so that the broad- 
brimmed bat hid the pretty face beneath it. 
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Presently, she looked up. For a moment, her 
eyes wandered from the little town, snuggled, 
down by the cove, to the distant Tor, and finally 
rested upon the chalk-white road that wound in 
the coast curve towards Plymouth. 

‘I can scarcely bring myself to believe it/ she 
said at length. ‘Have you really made up your 
mind to go?’ 1 

‘Yes,’ replied Tom. *1 have engaged a berth 
on the “Mercia,” which sails for Melbourne on 
Friday. I only regret I didn’t accept my uncle's 
offer when it was held out to me years ago. You 
see, I ’ve done no good here ; and I might have 
settled down to work, and have been of some use 
out there.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Tom,’ Eva said, in low tones. 
‘How we shall miss you !’ 

‘Will you miss me?* asked Tom, taken aback 
at his own boldness. 

‘ Of course I shall. No more walks together ; 
no more delightful scamperings over the moor ; 

no more Why, I shall be dreadfully dull 

without you.’ 


‘ Yes, at first, perhaps ; it will be quieter — for 
- you,’ replied the young fellow, the light dying 
from his eyes. 

‘But you will come back?’ Eva put in quickly. 

‘ You are not going away for ever?’ 

‘ I hope not,’ Tom said sadly. ‘ I may be away 
two years, five years, ten years ; I don’t know 
how long. But I shall come back, Eva —if there ’s 
anything to come back for.’ He looked at her 
keenly. 

She dropped her head again, fumbling with the 
sprig of heather in her hands ; but slic did not 
reply. \ 

‘ You will have changed greatly by that time,’ 
Tom hazarded, after the pause. | 

‘Certainly, 1 shall. 1 shall be older, perhaps 
stouter, and most assuredly uglier,’ Eva answered, 
the old smile coming into her face once more. — 
‘Don’t contradict! You know how 1 detest a 
ilatterer. — And now, I must go back home, Toni. 
You will call on father to-night? Then both lie i 
and I will wish you good luck and a speedy 
return.’ i 

Before the week was ended, Tom Osmond had 
left England. 

From time to time Mr Pentreath had tidings 
from him. Eva was always allowed to read the 
letters, the more readily as they contained nothing 
that her father cared to suppress. They dealt 
exclusively with Tom’s goings and comings, his 
life and vicissitudes. We rummage through the 
details to pick out the material points. The new 
life was laborious and trying ; but Tom made 
light of hardships ; his constitution was sound 
and vigorous, his thews of steel. On reaching 
the up-country ‘station’ of his relative, he had 
successively been herder, stockman, and shearer, 
taking the rough with the smooth — and precious 
little smooth there was, too — till, some eighteen 
months after his arrival in the colony, he had 
been promoted to the overseership. In this 
capacity he had practically sole control and 
management of the extensive ‘run,’ his uncle 
being now too old to take an active share in the 
concern ; while his cousin — a young fellow of 
about Tom’s own age — was physically unfitted 
for the more arduous duties of supervision. 
Tom’s later letters dwelt upon the varying health ; 


I of his uncle, and hinted — hinted vaguely only— 
at the possibility of tne ranch being bawled over 
to the two younger men in partnership. It may 
as well be known in this place that Tom never 
became a partner. 

In the meantime, one or two events which it 
i3 necessary to chronicle had come to pass in 
Combe Travis. In the first place, Sir Everard 
Mai ton, having taken a lease of Combe Park, had 
moved into residence there ; in the next place, 
he and Mr Pentreath became close cronies ; and 
in the third place, Sir Everard’s son, Harold, 
bade fair to fill up the hiatus in Eva’s content 
caused by Tom Osmond’s departure. Before 
Harold Mai ton came, Eva was just about sick 
of Combe Travis — sick and bored. But now her 
megrims fled ; her vivacity and spirits returned 
with something of their old abandon. The mnd 
races over the downs, the moorland walks, the 
fishing and shooting excursions, were again to the 
fore, Harold aR trusty escort. 

Mr Pentreath was content to let things slide ; 
no need to spur a willing horse. Noting with 
approval, he remained passive. But observant 
as he was, one little incident never came within 
liis ken. It occurred after one of the aforesaid 
gallops. For the last half-hour Eva had felt that 
the avowal was in the air ; with diplomatic 
adroitness she had so far staved it off. While 
riding along the narrow, high -banked lane that 
led homeward, however, Harold leaned over his 
saddle and spoke. In a jumble of words he 
blurted it nil out. 

‘Harold,’ Eva replied softly, ‘you must have 
understood that I did not want you to say that.* 

‘But you will give me an answer f’ he rejoined 
anxiously. ‘Is there any reason why I should 
not have ’ 

‘There is a reason,’ Eva interrupted. ‘I will 
tell it you when the horses are stabled. Please, 
do not say anything more now.* 

They rode the rest of the way in strained 
silence. 

‘Now,’ Eva said, when the horses were given 
into the groom’s charge, 1 will you come with me ?’ 

She went into the house and up the stairs. 
Harold followed, wondering. Stopping at one 
of the doors, she opened it and passed in. 

‘This is my sanctum— my boudoir, museum, 
and library, all in one. — Yes,’ as Harold hesitated 
on the threshold — ‘yes, you may come in.* 

The room was attractively furnished and deco- 
rated. In one corner stood an open bookcase, 
crammed with daintily bound volumes ; and on 
the opposite side of the window a buhl table was 
covered with knick-knacks and curios that had 
been picked up abroad. Pjised above these 
gewgaws, in the middle of the table, a frame of 
silver filigree- work held a small photograph. 

Harold waited for Eva to speak again. At 
length she turned round, her slight figure in its 
well -fitting riding habit showing darkly against 
the window. He could not see her face dis- 
tinctly. 

‘ I did not know how else to tell you/ she said 
quickly. ‘It is a confidence that I cannot— I 
aare not — put into words. But I can trust it to 
your keeping.’ Pointing to the photograph, she 
added : ‘ That is Tom — Mr Osmond.’ * 

Harold walked over and inspected the like- 
ness. ‘ I understand now/ he said. ‘ I feared this. 
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Once or twice I have henr£ Mr Osmond’s name 
coupled with yours ; but your father assured me 
that the rumour was without foundation. Now 
I understand that even Mr Pentreath does not 
know the truth.’ 

‘And you do not think me unfeeling — heart- 
less ?* i 

‘ Not wittingly. I myself am solely to blame. 
I have been mistaken ; and 1 will respect your 
secret. It is safe with me as long as it pleases 
you to make a secret of it.’ 

‘We can still be good friends, Harold?* 

*1 hope we always shall be/ Harold rejoined. 
‘I beg your pardon, Eva, for what I have said, 
and I pledge myself not to repeat an offence that 
pains and grieves you/ 

‘Thank you, Harold. You did not know.’ 

To outward seeming, their intimacy continued 
as heretofore ; but essentially there was a differ- 
ence. Neither of them could well have said in 
what the difference consisted. Maybe a shadow 
fallen between them — impalpable, yet ever-pres- 
ent — seemed to necessitate a cold, studied cour- 
tesy on Harold’s part ; and on Eva’s, a wary 
restraint, which her father construed in his own 
way. Maybe it was a shadow ; maybe ’t wasn’t. 

Sir Everard and his son were dining at Mr 
Pentreatli’s one evening, when the two older 
men became engaged in a discussion which mon- 
opolised the whole of their attention. Harold 
contented himself with listening ; Eva, sitting 
opposite him, had been strangely silent all through 
the dinner. Happening to glance towards her, 
Harold saw that her eyes were fixed upon him. 
She dropped her gaze, a vivid flush burning her 
cheeks, and tried to cover her confusion by asking 
some trivial question. He replied in a matter- 
of-fact way tha{ belied the tremulous beating 
of his heart. 

In the drawing-room the debate waxed hotter, 
and to settle a disputed point it became necessary 
to refer to a book in the library. Harold vol- 
unteered to fetcli the volume. On his way 
down-stairs he passed Eva’s boudoir, the door of 
which was half open. There was a light inside. 
Stealthily, as if he were in the act of commit- 
ting a heinous crime— as indeed he was — Harold 
peered in. He started violently. Then, march- 
ing boldly forward, lie strode up to the buhl 
table. Tom Osmond’s portrait was gone. In its 
stead, that of Harold himself stared out from the 
frame of Indian metal-work. 

*My promise !* he ejaculated. ‘Never to speak 
of that again so long as it annoys or painB her. 
So long ! Does she not now absolve me ? Would 
it pain her now V 

» . ^ • • . 

Nearly three years had gone since Tom Osmond 
left England, and three more months passed 
before his last letter reached Mr Pentreath. That 

g entleman read the missive from end to end in 
is usual thorough and methodical fashion. This 
done, he leaned back and ruminated. 

‘Uncle and cousin both dead ! Tom heir to his 
relative’s wealth and property — a quarter -of a 
million, I ’ve been told. A tidy sum — a tidy sum. 
Tom’s a lupky fellow. I’m glad for the lad’s 
, sake; I always did like Tom.-— But how’s this 
he finishes liis letter ? — “ I have almost completed 
| r the arrangement of my uncle’s affairs, and I have 
/already engaged a passage for Plymouth by the 


‘Vulcan/ Again I will ask yoh a certain ques- 
tion. What will be your answer?” Umph — 
umpli! Perhaps I’d better not let Eva read 
this. Ah, well, well/ 

Eva never did read that letter, for there and 
then her father tore it up and flung the shreds 
upon the fire. 

The ‘Vulcan’ steamed slowly up the Sound, 
past the breakwater. Her passengers, thronging 
the deck, hungered to get ashore and greet their 
friends. Apart from the rest stood Tom Osmond, 
bronze-visaged, the lines around his mouth 
deeper, and perhaps harsher, but otherwise little 
altered from the Tom Osmond of bygone clays. 

‘I wonder if they’ll be here to meet me?’ he 
thought. — ‘No ; Hint’s expecting rather too much. 
Still, they might ; I hope she will. How she 
would have teased if she could but have seen me 
in my beard. Ha, ha! However, that’s gone, 
aiul I flatter myself I look something like a civil- 
ised being again. — Why, there she is at the end 
of the quay ! I ’ll swear that ’s her blue dress, 

and Pshaw ! Wlmt am I thinking about ? 

She’ll have cast that aside years ago. — No ; that’s 
not Eva/ 

Neither that nor any other. Tom landed amid 
a crowd of hustling strangers. Not a friend to 
meet him. He knew not one, nor was he known 
by any. Stay; there was one who recognised 
him; it was old Bilstow, Mr Pentrcath’s gar- 
dener. 

‘If 3 ’ou bain’t Mr Tom, I’m grievous mistook/ 
he said. 

‘Why, Bilstow/ cried Tom, ‘how are you, and 
how are they all at Combe Travis?’ 

‘Oli, main gay an’ spruce, Mr Tom. I’ve just 
come fro’ the weddin* — a fine tin too — up at St 
Andrew’s/ 

‘The wedding?* 

‘Ay ; Sir Everard’s son, Harold, an’ Miss Eva. 
They : ve just gone to the station. They ’re a-goin* 
to spend the honeymoon in Wales som’eres. — 
Hear that whistle? That’s their train, I’ll be 
boun*. A bonnie couple they looked an’ all. — 
Ay, but everybody’ll be glad to see you again, 
Mr Tom/ 

Tom felt a choking sensation at his throat ; his 
heart sank. And this was his welcome home. 


OYSTER-CULTURE IN FRANCE. 

Arcachon, in the department of the Gironde, is 
a favourite summer watering-place for the Borde- 
lais, and a winter health resort for the whole of 
France. But apart altogether from its reputation 
as a health resort, it is famous for the supply 
of oysters which it yields to France and to the 
world. The oyster industry of France is the 
largest of its kind in Europe, and at Arcachon it 
is carried on in the most scientific and systematic 
manner. It was about the middle of the present 
century that the work of oyster-rearing was com- 
menced here, a work which to-day gives employ- 
ment to thousands of people, men and women, 
in the villages which surround the Bassin. The 
Bassin of Arcachon, with a circumference of 
about sixty miles, from its physical formation is 
peculiarly favourable to the rearing of the oyster, 
being- a bay completely protected from the storms 
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of the ocean by a natural breakwater of sandhills, 
some of the highest dunes in the world. Were t 
the entrance from the Bay of Biscay a deep and 
navigable channel instead of being, as it is, dotted 
with shifting sandbanks, the Bassin would form 
a perfect natural harbour. At low- water it will 
be found to be covered to a large extent by sand- 
banks, separated by numerous and deep channels ; 
and it is on these sandbanks, called crassats, that 
the oyster parks are formed in a manner we shall 
endeavour to describe. 

The site of a park having been determined 
upon, it is divided into rectangular portions 
which measure forty yards by thirty, and which 
are called claires. These are separated from each 
other by dykes of clay a foot in height by two 
feet broad, strengthened by planks resting On 
piquets firmly fixed in the sand. Around a 
group of claires runs what is called a blindage , a 
netting of galvanised iron wire, ns a protection to 
the oyster against its numerous enemies, among 
which the crab is chief ; but whelks, starfishes, 
and boring sponges are dangerous. Many oyster- 
rearers from reasons of economy form a blindage 
of the branches of a tall and strong heather 
which grows abundantly in the neighbouring 
forest. In addition to the protection from the 
attacks of ravenous fishes afiurded by these two 
systems, they also serve to retain the oysters 
within their limits, and prevent their being 
carried by seaweed or other cause from one man’s 
park to that of his neighbour. Another plan 
often adopted to ensure further protection to the 
precious mollusc consists in the formation around 
the claires of a line of pignons or young pine-trees, 
stripped of their branches with the exception of a 
plume at the top. The pignons are three yards 
in height, and at high-water, with their waving 
plumes, act as a sort of scarecrow, or, under the 
circumstances, as a sort of scarecrab. 

The formation of the claires 1 icing completed, 
near them are deposited several wooden frames, 
like cages, to hold layers of tiles of a length of 
eighteen inches, the frames themselves measuring 
two yards long by two feet broad and one yard 
in height The tiles have convex and concave 
sides, and arc at first whitened in a bath of chalk 
and water mixed with a little fine sand ; and after 
being well dried in the sun, they are laid in the 
frames, each of which holds eight or ten rows. 
Here they become covered by young oysters to 
the number of two or three hundred per tile. 
This takes place during the months of May and 
June, for it is in May that the spawn appear in 
the oyster as a liquid substance of milky appear- 
ance, and render it uneatable until the month of 
September. This fact gives rise to the saying, 
that oysters should be eaten only in those months 
whose names contain the letter r. 

The tiles are left thus to be washed by the 
tides until October, when they are removed for 
the delicate process of detroquage , a process con- 
sisting in removing each oyster from the tile 
in such a manner as to leave a thin and small 
fragment of chalk adhering to each shell. It 
is performed by young women, who use a knife 
specially manufactured for the purpose, and re- 
quires the greatest care in execution, in order 
that the young and fragile oyster inay not be 
destroyed. Those surviving this operation are 
next passed through two riddles, the meshes of 
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which vary in diameter, and being thai 
according to size, are fdaced in cases called 
lances, frames of wood two yards by one* coveted' 
with a netting of tarred wire, to permit the i**f v 
circulation of the water. These ambulances are : 
firmly fixed in the sand at the park by means of 
well|drivcn piquets, and are the invention of 
>a local culturist. In the ambulance, an oyster 
will rapidly increase in size, and attain in a few 
months a diameter of one or two inches . At 
low-water the ambulances with their contents 
receive a good watering at the hands of tlie 
1 parqueurs , and this in addition to the covering 
by the tides twice daily in the natural course. 
After a sojourn in the ambulance for some 
months, until sufficiently strong for the purpose, 
the oysters are scattered abroad like seed in the 
open claire, where they assume a flat form, and 
lie for several months until the harvest. 

In order to watch the progress of much of the 
work before described, it is by no means neces- 
sary to cross the channel to the oyster parks 
lying in the centre of the Bassin. The plage or 
beach at Arcachon, La Teste, and the numerous 
villages on the bay, is at all times dotted with 
the parqueurs, busy in the various departments of 
their profession. Here is a group of men and 
women sorting the edible oysters just brought 
ashore into various sizes and prices ; there, 
another group at work, cleaning and scraping 
or whitening the tiles, or detaching therefrom 
the young shellfish, each operation in its own 
season. There is no mistaking ‘Madame la 
Parquense,* dressed as she is in her red flannel 
knickerbockers and long boots, sometimes with 
legs bare, and feet in large wooden sandals for 
more convenient walking on the sand. The men 
are, as a rule, dressed in suit" of Mue cotton, 
with scarlet sash, and head c<?VM.:d with the 
popular blue btfret. The plage, too, is covered 
with the various implements of the fishery. 
Piles of tiles arc everywhere to be seen ; ambu- 
lances, broken and waiting repair ; groups of 
miscellaneous articles, as baskets, rakes, spades, 
wheelbarrows, and wire ; bundles of pignons and 
stacks of heather, ready for transportation to the 
park itself. 

But it is necessary to take a boat and engage 
a man as guide, in order to see many of the most 
interesting scenes connected with the industry, 
among them being the gathering of the edible 
oyster, which is judged eatable by its size, 
nothing under an inch and a half in diameter 
being allowed to be sold. This harvest takes 
place every day except during that period from 
May to September when the fish are uneatable 
for the reasons already menti jied. A practice 
fatal to oyster-culture, and one which almost 
always results in the destruction of beds by over- 
fishing, and the removal of the breeding oyster — 
namely, the use of the dredge in fishing— is here 
unknown ; and that its use at Arcachon is un- 
necessary is one chief cause of the success with 
which the culture is carried on, and the dimen- 
sions to which the industry lias grown. Low 
tide is of course the time for fishing, for thenthe 
sea recedes from the claires, leaving only sufficient , 
water to cover the oysters. The method of pro- 
cedure is for a number of men and women to 
form a line at one end of a claire, and work 
slowly to the other, each carrying a rake, which 
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reveals the sand-covered oyster, and a wire- 
basket to hold the proceeds of the fishery. On 
the completion of one claire, another is com- 
menced. At the end of a day’s work, when the 
incoming tide will permit its continuance no 
longer, the results are carried ashore, and either 
deposited in the floating warehouses anchored 
near the beach, or transported by steamboat or 
railway to their ultimate destination. A large 
quantity of the finest oysters are transferred to 
beds in other places, to be fattened, as this process 
cannot be brought to perfection in the locality. 

A strict watch is kept by day and night over 
the parks, so that no amateur may try his hand 
at oyster-gathering. For this purpose are the 
numbers of houseboats which are to be seen 
dotting the bay, their white roofs shining in the 
sun. These contain bed and board for the 
guardians of the parks. On the * lie des Oiseaux,’ 
in the centre of the Bassin, are cabins for the 
same purpose. 

Though hardly the place for a successful pearl- 
fishery, pearls have been found in A reach on on 
rare occasions. The local museum contains as a 
curiosity three found together in one shell some 
years ago. The only other occasion we know 
of was quite lately, when the writer himself 
wa9 the lucky finder. 

Great as is the number of oysters exported 
from Arcachon annually, it is estimated at not 
more than two per cent, of those horn ; and this is 
comparatively a very large proportion, due to the 
elaborate manner in which the industry is carried 
on. It has been estimated that for every oyster 
brought ashore from the natural beds of Germany, 
more than one million die. The number to 
which a mother-oyster gives birth is so large as 
to be almost incredible, and of these only a very 
small proportion find their way to the chalk- 
covered tiles placed for their reception. Many 
of course are destroyed in the numerous processes 
through which they pass during the three or four 
years necessary for such perfection as is attain- 
able in the locality. 

Altogether, it is an interesting industry, and 
one in which the picturesque abounds. A pretty 
sight, the return of the boats on a full tide, after 
a day’s work, when the many sails, white and 
terra cotta, dot the clear blue water under a clear 
blue sky,, with a gray line on the horizon, the 
distant, pine-covered sandhills. 


dried state at the base of the vegetable growth. 
It is well known that many caterpillars, notably 
'that of the Gooseberry Sawfly, after feeding on 
the leaves of the plant they* affect, drop on to 
the ground, and, there burying themselves, turn 
into the pupa or chrysalis stage, out of which, 


if no misfortune happen to them, the moth, or 
butterfly, or winged insect, be it what it mny, 
emerges in due season, to recommence its cycle 
of depredation. The caterpillar in question, 
which undergoes the remarkable and unusual 
transformation mentioned by the writer of the 
article, is that of a New Zealand moth, ‘llepiulus 
virescens and it feeds on the leaves of the ‘rata’ 
tree (‘ Mctrosideros robusta’), which is correctly 
described as ‘a kind of flowering myrtle,’ for the 
tree belongs to the natural order Myrtacea*. 
When the caterpillar falls to the ground and 
buries itself, there fasten on to it what, for 
simplicity’s sake, we may call the seeds of the 
fungus ; and finding in its body a suitable nidus 
— as, once more, the writer correctly supposes — 
they permeate its substance, killing the unfortunate 
! caterpillar in the process, and ultimately growing 
j out of it into the fully developed ‘plant,’ eight 
to ten inches in height. But although this takes 
' place at the cost of the caterpillar’s life, the out- 
, ward form of the caterpillar is preserved in a 
j desiccated and hardened condition. A drawing 
of this singular production may be seen in 
Lindley’s ‘Vegetable Kingdom,* where he treats 
1 of the Fungal Alliance. 

As for the difficulty of understanding how the 
j species is propagated, there really is none. It is 
to be presumed that only a certain proportion of 
j these buried caterpillars meet with this Btrangc 
fate, and that at least a sufficient number remain 
| unattacked by the fungus parasite, free, in the 
| regular course of nature, to become moths and 
j reproduce their kind. It is not only in New 
■ Zealand that a fungus plays this part ; in Eng- 
! land also a species of the same genus is found, 
• * Spharia entomorhiza,’ though it is extremely rare, 
which, as its name implies, is parasitic on animal 
! life, being found on dead larvje and pupa* of 
1 insects. 

! Another species, if really another (‘Sphoerin 
! sinensis’), is sold in China, tied up in small 
bundles, being esteemed for its supposed medi- 
cal properties. 


THE ‘A WE TO/ 

The Rev. C. Parish, Taunton, favours us with 
the following note on the above : 

In an interesting article on * Some New Zealand 
Peculiarities’ in Chambers's Journal for the month 
of September, the writer mentions, as perhaps 
the most remarkable of them all, an object 
called by the Maoris ‘aweto,’ of which he says 
‘one is uncertain whether to call it an animal 
or a plant’ Perhaps the following explanation 
of this phenomenon may be welcome to some of 
the many readers of the Journal 

The strange object— and very strange it un- 
doubtedly is — has been long known. It is a 
fungus — named ‘Sphseria Robertii*— which fastens 
.on and grows out of the dead body of a cater- 
pillar, which caterpillar retains its form in a 


SONNET. 

I gkikvk l>eside thee ; yet I would not weep 
So loudly that I might disturb thy rest ; 

I would not stir the silence of thy breast, 

Nor break with distant dreams thy quiet sleep. 

I would not any thought of me should creep 
About thy heart to hurt thee — Pain so pressed 
Upon thee, that I whisper : * This is best, 

So tranquil lying after anguish deep/ 

Vet I have loved thee well — and Life grows drear 
And dark for me, who hold my sobbing breath, 

That so I break not on thy slumber, dear; 

Heart-sick by thee, my love yet lingereth, 

Careful upon thy brow to drop no tear, 

Lest I should draw thee from the peace of Death. . 

Myra. 
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TIIE FOREIGN OFFICE. 
Where is it ? From a pleasantly placed window 
in an upper storey you can look across to the 
Queen’s London residence, Buckingham Palace. 
Eleven months of the year its white blinds are 
drawn and the standard staff is flagless. Between 
lies the lovely lake in the park of St James’s, 
teeming with tribes of fancy ducks, the rarest of 
them originally put there by Charles Dhe Martyr 
— ducks of strangely varied plumage, flying 
ducks, and ducks that dive deep down for two 
or three minutes at a time. The children are 
watching these aquatic capers, and throwing 
morsels of bread and cake to their feathered 
playfellows. Then the bell on the little island 
rings — the ducks’ dinner bell — and there is a 
quacking race with web and with wing for the 
feeding-ground. A gentle breeze stirs the foliage 
of a thin forest, some of whose trees watched the 
first Charles walk to his doom in Whitehall here. 
And there are flower-beds ablaze with the season’s 
blooms, and the gardeners are sweeping the walks 
and mowing the grass. And the sheep are brows- 
ing on the green, undisturbed by here and there 
a tired workman, who makes his mid-day couch 
among them for a brief rest. Above the red and 
venerable bricks of St James’s Palace and Marl- 
borough House is fashionable Piccadilly, with the 
towers and turrets of its Clubs and town-houses. 
Then house-tops and spires and domes on every 
hand ; and far away the hazy hills of Hampstead 
Heath and Harrow — one of the finest views of the 
vastness of regal London. We are here on the 
pivot of the Empire, and grouped around are the 
hoary buildings of the Admiralty, the Horse 
Guards, the Treasury, the Privy-council, ending 
in the straggling and sternly unadorned residence 
of the First Minister of the Crown. A wide 
survey that recalls echoes of the past, and cannot 
fail to impress the emissaries of foreign potentates 
who come to discuss the affairs of nations. 

As for the business of the Foreign Office, it is 
peculiarly different from that of other depart- 
ments of Government* as it is mainly occupied 


with questions of State, and not with the affairs 
of individuals. From such a statement it might 
be supposed that all the Foreign Secretary does 
is to make himself all roundly agreeable in good 
French. But that the mere playtime pf his 
post; and his five thousand pounds a year is not 
a great lure for a wealthy Marquis or Earl to 
devote himself to a duty which compels him to 
scorn delights and live laborious days. We pro- 
pose to show that any such popular theory of the 
Minister’s leisure is wrong as wrong can be. 

The office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was instituted in 1782. It has always 
been held by some hereditary peer, with two 
notable exceptions— Fox in three governments, 
and Canning in two. It is an otfice of titles and 
orders, on the principle that its functionaries 
may stand on equal titular terms with the 
Counts and Pachas and Seiiors who come to us. 
It is always Sir Somebody Something that is 
selected to answer for our foreign policy in the 
people’s chamber of our legislature. But to the 
business of the office. It would not be inappro- 
priate to describe the Foreign Office as the biggest 
newspaper office in the world, albeit its ways are 
not the common hazards of journalism. It js 
often slow, generally sure, certainly cautious, 
calm, and deliberate. For so prosaic an institu- 
tion to have a motto is strangely surprising ; yet, 
as a ribbon to the dome that overhangs the grand 
and gildfed staircase, there runs round this legend: 
‘ Let the people praise Thee, 0 flod ; yea, let all 
the people praise Thee ; for Thou shall judge the 
folk righteously, and govern the nations upon 
the earth/ Above this stand figures symboli- 
cally representing all the tribes remote or near 
with whom we have diplomatic dealings. These 
nations we in our own way have classified as 
First, Second, Third, &c., rate ‘Powers;* and 
according to these classes are fixed the rank and 
the styles of our State representatives. The first- 
class powers are France, Russia, Turkey, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. To these we send 
Ambassadors Extraordinary. We have not yet 
honoured the United States of America with one 
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of these highest dignitaries of State. The salaries 
paid to these ambassadors are as follows : Austria, 
£8000 ; France, £9000 ; Germany, £7500 ; Italy, 
£7000 ; Russia, £7800 ; Spain, £5500 ; Turkey, 
£8000. In addition to these salaries, the ambas- 
sadors have practically small palaces to live in ; 
and they are also allowed special funds for the 
purpose of entertaining the dignitaries and the 1 
officials of the various Governments to which 
they are accredited. 

To the powers of secoud rank we send En- 
voys Extraordinary, in number seventeen. Minor 
states have Ministers Resident ; and the com- 
plement of the Diplomatic Service is made up of 
Charges d’ Affaires, Secretaries of Embassy or of 
Legation or of other grades, and Attaches. In 
all they come to one hundred and fifty. 

Then come the Consular Corps. In import- 
ance of rank they are arranged thus : A gents- 
general, Consuls-general, Consuls, Vice-consuls, 
Consular Agents, and Proconsuls. All told they 
come to about nine hundred. The methods of 
the Celestial and Oriental nations call for special 
treatment, and so to China, Japan, &c., we send 
about a hundred more representatives. The rear 
rank of our Foreign civil army is composed of a 
few half-dozen Chaplains. 

To look at the work done by both branches of 
this foreign service. The diplomatic body are 
engaged on purely ‘State’ matters. The Am- 
bassador or Minister goes direct to the Govern- 
ment of the country where he is, with reference 
to any matter which the Foreign Office asks him 
to investigate or to arrange. In these official 
communications there is a very strict etiquette 
preserved ; only those of correspondingly equal 
rank may address each other in correspondence. 
Bearing out the old maxim of ‘litera scripta 
manet,* no agreement or proposal is considered 
definite or conclusive until it is reduced to 
writing. It is a fixed rule of our Foreign Office 
that every document, down to the merest scrap 
of paper, shall be carefully preserved. The head 
of what is called the Librarian’s Department is 
officially described as the Keeper of the State 
Papers. These papers are all sorted, ‘pr^cis-ed,’ 
indexed, and catalogued in such a way that at 
even a few minutes’ notice any precedent or fact 
may be easily fingered. The last resting-place of 
the State Papers is the Record Office, and it is 
there that the writers of history go for first-hand 
authentic information. As has been said, there 
are two branches of our foreign civil service— 
the Diplomatic and the Consular. The members 
of a legation are engaged in sending home 
reports of the action of foreign parliaments, 
conversations with their colleagues of other 
nations, public opinion on various questions as 
exhibited in the country’s press, the state of trade 
and commerce, and so on — in short, writing 
intelligently the history of eacli week and year. 

# The Consular officers have to deal with more 
limited spheres ; but each one has to send home 
a strict account of his doings — whatever he has 
hdd to do. with British seamen and shipmasters, 
the relieving of the unfortunate emigrants from 
hia own country, local topics, the statistics of the 
trade of his district, and anything and everything 
that he may in his judgment deem to be of 
interest or importance. 

- ' A simple addition sum shows that we have 


nearly twelve hundred correspondents all over 
,the world in direct or indirect communication 
with the Foreign Office. Their despatches we 
shall speak of presently. The ‘staff* required to 
deal with these is generally about one nundred 
and fifty. Ten special foreign service messengers 
are engaged in taking to and fro special despatches 
from various courts, and their business is no light 
work. A good story is told of one of these who 
had gone for a holiday to the Riviera. He 
received from London the following telegram : 
‘ You are fast and dirty ; return at once. — Salis- 
bury.’ Full of wonder, he repaired home to find 
that the telegraph should have told him that he 
was ‘first on duty.’ Official caligraphy must be 
held responsible for the libel. 

It needs very little retlection to calculate what 
a mass of correspondence has to be dealt with 
here. It is no unusual thing for an ambassador 
to send home a thousand despatches in a year. 
Some of these often run to fifteen or twenty 
foolscap pages. As definite figures can be made 
to do anything, perhaps it will be better to leave 
the multiplication to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Despatches of special secrecy or confidence are 
always sent by a special messenger, or written in 
cipher. The handbooks of private cipher are 
constantly being compiled anew. To give a 
specimen of a cipher despatch : it would convey 
little to any one not possessed of the key to 
receive ait instruction running, 00,100, 34,346, 
07,084, 55,528, and so on. Or tliis : ‘ Chessboard, 
potato, elegant, donum, pert, sacrilege, merciless, 
toga.’ Yet each of these words is a sentence in 
itself. 

On the receipt of the despatches at the Foreign 
Office, it is the business of the resident clerks to 
sort them out and to send them to the different 
departments. In the distribution of business we 
find such headings as Political, Consular, Treaty, 
Commercial, Sanitary, &c. Each despatch bears 
on its back the evidence of its history — its date of 
sending and of arriving, a ‘precis’ of its contents, 
the successive suggestions of those through whose 
hands it passes, and lastly, the red ink ‘fiat’ 
initial of the Secretary of State. From each of 
the superintending secretaries of departments are 
sent every day to the Secretary, wherever he 
may be, despatch boxes with different coloured 
slips of paper — white, green, or red — according to 
the urgency of their contents. Every single one 
of these comes under the personal scrutiny of the 
Minister. The would-be historian who haunts 
the Record Office will not find one that has not 
the initial of a Wellington, a Clarendon, a 
Salisbury, or a Granville. To read and to know 
the letters of a thousand correspondents is in 
itself no easy undertaking. But there is more 
than this. Imagine the burden of communication 
with the Ministers of other countries, and with 
the different departments of Government here — 
Home, Colonial, War, Treasury, &c. The foreign 
ambassadors come and go incessantly — French- 
man and Dutchman, Swede and Spaniard, Turk 
and Tartar. 

The last branch of the Secretary’s occupation 
is to attend to the petty pestering of all sorts and 
conditions of people . at home. One wants to 
know the state of the law on a special point 
in some foreign country. Another would like 
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inquiries made about the will or estate of some 
alleged relative who is supposed to have died 
somewhere. A third has a claim against a foreign 
country for the modest amount of a million 
sterling, and wants it collected at once. To 
each of these correspondents the reply courteous 
must be returned. All this literature is styled 
* Domestic — Various.* It is painfully domestic, j 
and charmingly various. 

We have endeavoured to give some small idea 
of the work of our Foreign Secretary. The man 
who fills the post must be unusually careful, 
tactful, active, and alert. And withal he may 
fitly be described as the' Atlas of the British 
Empire. Perhaps that simile may furnish an 
apology ample enough for his sometimes slow 
steps. At any rate his seat in the British Cabinet 
is tnc least casy-chair of all. 


POMOX A.* 

CHAPTKIt XVI. 

Some there be that shadows kiss ; 

Such have but a shadow's bliss. 

Shakespeare. 

A few days after this, Lady Lester’s carriage was 
making its way through the crowded thorough- 
fares of the City towards Dalston. 

Pomona had received all the information Mr 
Freestone could furnish her with, %vhich was 
meagre enough. Miss Lester had married a Dr 
Merridcw, who lived then, aiul, according to the 
Directory, lived still at 37 John Street, Dalston. 
The old lawyer told Pomona how greatly in- 
censed the family had been at the marriage. Sir 
Hugh had come into the title ten years before, 
and the Dowager Lady Lester lived in the dower- 
house with this one surviving daughter, who was 
a good many years younger than Sir Hugh. 

‘ Lady Lester made a great deal of this 
daughter, and spoilt her, I fancy ; and from all 
I heard, I believe she was a wilful, headstrong, 
young lady, who had never been crossed in her life 
about anything ; and when she took it into her 
head to marry the young doctor, nothing on earth 
would turn her from it. Sir Hugh stormed, and 
the Dowager coaxed ; and I was even called in 
to reason ; but I never in all my experience knew 
storming or coaxing, much less reasoning, turn 
a woman’s mind one hair’s-breadth to right or 
left — if yon 'll excuse me saying so, Miss Lester. 
I think the Dowager Lady Lester would soon have 
made up her mind to the inevitable if she had 
lived ; but, poor lady, she caught a cold on her 
journey from Paris, and died after a few days’ 
illness ; and this increased Sir Hugh's resent- 
ment against his sister, as he considered — and per- 
haps rightly — that his mother’s death had been 
hastened by trouble of mind and worry. And 
then, a few months later, we heard of Mrs 
Merridew’s death ; and not long afterwards came 
that terrible railway accident in which the 
two boys lost their lives ; and the next year Sir 
Hugh followed them. He never got over the 
awful shock of their loss. They all of them 
went within eighteen months, the Dowager, her 
daughter, and Sir Hugh and his two boys. — Dear ! 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


dear ! the ways of Providence are very myste- 
rious 1 ’ And the old lawyer shook his head 
gloomily ; and Pomona sighed, with the very 
mitigated sorrow one feels for long jpast 
troubles. 

‘My mother says she is afraid they are not 
very, well off.’ 

> The lawyer smiled. ‘A doctor in Dalston is 
not generally very wealthy.* 

‘ Have they ever asked for assistance V 
‘Never through me ; and I do not fancy 
directly to her ladyship ; so I conclude they have 
never been in great distress.— But I recollect 
hearing at the time that the doctor was an inde- 
pendent, high-spirited, young fellow — not at all 
the sort to come sponging on his wife’s rela- 
tions.’ 

‘ I wonder what the daughter will be like V 
‘ Would you like me to go and find out?’ 

4 No. Lady Lester wants me to go ; and I fed 
so curious about it myself. You see, she must 
be just my age ; and, of course, being first- 
cousins, we may be very much alike.’ 

‘ I hope she may be, my dear.' The old lawyer 
looked with kindly, fatherly eyes on the bright, 


lovely face opposite him in his dusty, old office. 
It was not often that anything so fair to look 
upon sat in that worn leather chair, with the 
background of dull law-books setting off her tresh 
beauty. ‘But you must not be disappointed if 
you find something very different. Of course, 
she has been very differently brought up from 
yourself. I daresay her father has not been able 
to afford much of an education ; and, of course, 
she has never been into any society.’ 

Lawyers are not as a rule imaginative ; but 
before Mr Freestone’s mind’s eye arose the vision 
of a common-looking, ill-bred g ; rl, dressed with 
shabby smartness, with uncodth or vulgarly 
pretentious manners. 

‘If you will take my advice,’ he said, ‘you will 
be a little careful how you encourage anything 
like intimacy. People of this sort are sometimes 
rather awkward to keep in their place.' 

She looked up at him with a little surprise in 
her clear eyes. ‘You see,* she said, ‘she is my 
cousin. There is no one so near me except my 
mother.’ 

Her heart was very full of the story as she 
drove away from Lincoln's Inn, trying to pjit 
herself in the place of that young, self-willed 
aunt, dead these twenty years, who had left 
everything for the man she loved. Pomona had 
read plenty of love stories ; but there was a reality 
about this that brought it home to her, and set 
her wondering whether there would ever be any 
man in the world who would ^liave any power 
over her to compare for a moment with the least 
feeble movement of her mother’s hand. ‘I don’t 
believe,’ she told herself, 4 that if I loved a man 
with all the concentrated love extracted out of 
all the three-volume novels at Mudie’e, with a 
dozen poets thrown in, and were married to him 
twenty times over, that, if my mother whispered, 
I could help going bundling home again. — She 


was an only daughter,’ too ! How could she have 
done it ? But I don’t think other girls love their 
mother as I do mine, and I expect that is why 
I never seem to care about men, as other girls 
do.’ 

But here the carriage stopped, and the footman, 
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coining to the door, announced that this was the 
address given. 

‘I don’t think this can be right, William,’ 
Pomona said, looking doubtfully at the shabby 
little house. Sage’s home did not present itself 
so favourably to Pomona’s first gaze as it had 
done to Maurice’s. There was no charitable full 
of snow to throw its kindly mantle over defects . { 
Next door, the dust-bin was being emptied, and I 
a very grimy man, with a basket full ot ill-smell- 
ing rubbish on his shoulder, stood on the area 
steps gazing at the elegant carriage drawn up 
just behind his cart. ‘This is John Street, Dal- 
ston, Miss. — Ain’t it, Thomas?’ the man an- 
swered, appealing to the coachman, who, perhaps, 
might have more acquaintance with the low 
parts of Loudon than he possessed himself. The 
coachman having corroborated the fact by a side- 
way nod, William went on : ‘ And this is No. 37, 
Miss. Shall I knock?’ 

She bade the man knock ; and when Sarah 
opened the door — and again Providence had not 
been kind in the matter of dirty aprons and 
japing seams— she herself asked if Miss Merri- 
lew were at home. 

Sarah was so appalled by the grandeur of the 
carriage and the height of the flunkey towering 
above her on the door-step, that the question had 
to be repeated before she could close her mouth 
gaping with amazement, to answer that she did 
not know, but would go and see. And then, 
remembering her manners, she requested the lady 
to step in, and ushered her into the sitting-room, 
where the fumes of Irish stew lingered power- 
fully, and where Sage’s work-basket, heaped high 
with stockings for darning, was the only orna- 
ment on the table. 

‘Miss Sage’ll, be up-stairs,’ Sarah said, linger- 
ing for another stare at the elegant dress and 
gracious face. 

‘She might abeen the Princess of Wales and 
all the Royal Family to look at her, and you 
wouldn’t never ab’lieved as she wasn’t a Duchess 
at the very least, or an Honourable, or something 
fine,’ Sarah described to the woman at the green- 
grocer's round the corner, who was her special 
crony. ‘And would you b’lieve it; she were 
only just plain Miss, same as you and me, for 
she says, .“It’s Miss Merridew I want. Will you 
teil her Miss Lester is here ?”* 

Sage had been a little out of tune all day. 
She was somehow more inclined to these moods 
nowadays, than in the old serene days before she 
hod tasted of the cup of happiness. She could 
not account for this at all herself ; and she took 
herself to task very severely for selfishness and 
ingratitude, for tfas she not the happiest, luckiest 
girl in all the world, and Maurice the most ideal 
lover girl ever had ? 

This morning had brought her a great 'disap- 
pointment, though she protested bravely to her 
lather that it was not 60 , and that she was very 
slad to stop at home. Owen Ludlow was coming 
Back to-day from Scar, and Maurice had prom- 
ised to come and fetch her that afternoon and 
take her up to Regent’s Park to tea. And now, 
some other*engagement had turned up that would 
take him out of town for several days. An old 
uncle of his in Sussex had asked his assistance 
over some business with which he was occupied ; 
a&4; as this uncle was well oflf and had no family, 


it might be of advantage to stand well with him. 
.Maurice said he felt it was quite a duty to go; 
he could not afford to lose any chance, now that 
lie had his little lady-love’s future to think of 
as well as his own. 

But in spite of her declaration, Dr Merridew 
was not quite convinced ; and although she was 
unusually cheerful over breakfast, he fidgeted 
about before starting on his rounds, as if he had 
something on his mind. ‘Look here, Sage,’ he 
said at last : 4 if I look sharp and get my visiting 
done, I don’t see why I couldn’t get an hour or 
so free this afternoon to go with you up to 
Ludlow’s. It seems a pity you should be dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘Disappointed? — you dear, old goose, disap- 
pointed ? I ’m not a bit. I’d a great deal rather 
stop at home. I ’ve heaps to do ; and it was 
really quite a worry to think how I could get 
it all done if I went off this afternoon. And 
besides, don’t you see? if I’d set my heart on 
going as much as you fancy, I could take Kitty, 
who’d be only too pleased, and needn’t drag you 
all the way. — But it was good of you to think of 
it* -only, you see, I don’t really care to go.’ 

‘With any one else,’ Dr Merridew said to him- 
self, with a little sore feeling at the heart. — 
‘Well, well ! fathers don’t count for much when 
lovers come on the scene.’ 

And Sage, when he was gone, to prove con- 
j clusively that she was not a bit disappointed, 
i leaned her 'head on her hands and sobbed. Then, 
1 with that perverse tendency many have to make 
I matters worse, and if one thing happens to upset 


matters worse, and if one thing happens to upset 
one’s peace of mind, to upset everything else, and 
be thoroughly miserable while we are about it, 
Sage filled up the day with all the most distaste- 
ful occupations ingenuity could devise -unpleas- 
ant works of supererogation in the matter of turn- 
ing out cupboards and tidying remote corners; 
and was just drearily washing her hands prepara- 
tory to a long afternoon of darning, when Sarah 
came up to announce that a young lady was in 
the parlour ‘ as come in a beautiful carriage and 
pair ; and ain’t you better put on your new dress 
as is hanging in the cupboard in master’s room, 
and only wish as I’d lmd a moment to clean 
myself,’ Sarah said, all in one snoring breath, 
regretfully contemplating the state of her apron ; 
‘aiul my gouiul all bust out under the urms, too ; 
but I was took all of a hop, and didn’t know but 
wlmt it was the rates os comes that imperent 
with a double knock.’ 

‘ What name did she say, Sarah ?’ 

‘ I think it were Miss Lester ; but I ain’t sure, 
being in a Hurry like.’ 

Who could it be? One of Maurice’s fashion- 
able friends come to look her over and criticise 
her? A sudden fit of shyness and shrinking 
came over her. Why should she go down? 
In fashionable circles she knew they thought 
nothing of saying ‘Not at home,’ not reckoning 
it a lie because it was so generally done. Why 
should she not do the same, and send Sarah down 
with such a message? Even in her embarrass- 
ment, she laughed at the idea of Sarah’s amaze- 
ment at being told to do such a thing, and the 
way in which she would execute such an order. 

Miss Lester ? She seemed to recall the name ; 
but once or twice, when Maurice had described 
parties he had been at and people he had met, 
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she bad been a little stiff and indifferent, and 
Maurice had dropped the subject She wished 
now that she had been more sympathetic and 
interested. It would be so stupid if this were 
one of Maurice’s friends, and she knew nothing 
of her, not even her name ! 

All these reflections flashed through Sage’s 
mind as she went down-stairs, not having, as 
Sarah suggested, made any change in her dress, 
not even taking off the uncompromising apron 
which she had assumed preparatory to her mend- 
ing labours. 

Pomona was standing with her back to the 
window, and perhaps it was this and the shyness 
that prevented Sage from looking calmly at her 
visitor, and so kept her from seeing the likeness 
to the picture which had struck Maurice and 
so many others. She was only conscious of a 
very tali and elegant girl, beside whom she felt 
small and shabby and- ill at ease ; and who, in 
return for her somewhat formal, little bow, came 
towards her, holding out both hands, and saying, 
‘It seems so very stiff to call you Miss Merridew, 
as we are cousins ; but, do you know ? I don’t 
even know your Christian name.’ 

‘Cousins?’ Even now Sage had a dim idea 
that this was some relation of Maurice’s treating 
her ns kin already, by virtue of her engagement 
to him. 

‘Yes; we are cousins. My father and your 
mother were brother and sister. —May 1 kiss 
you, dear?’ And Pomona bent and ki\sed Sage’s 
cheek. ‘I am Mona Lester.’ 

And then Sage looked up into the bright, 
beautiful face bending over her. ‘ Pomona ! ’ 
she said. 

‘ Yes, dear, Pomona. — Ah, you knew my name, 
though I do not know yours ; but you must tell 
me.— Sage, is it ? What a pretty name ! But, 
Sage, you look quite startled, and no wonder, 
with me pouncing down on you all of a sudden. 
Are you always such a pale, little cousin ? Do 
you mind my looking at you? Do you know 
you are ever so much more like the Lesters than 
I am ? There are several of the portraits at 
Beech field very like you, and your face seems 
quite familiar to me.’ 

‘ But — Pomona ’ 

, ‘Yes, call me so, if you like it. But I am 
always called Mona at home. Pomona is such 
a queer name— not pretty and quaint, like 
Sage.’ 

‘ But the picture V 

‘Oh, have you seen it? Isn’t it a very curious 
thing there should be such a likeness? And 
they say the painter painted it from the memory 
of his dead wife. 1 

‘ It was the picture I meant when I said your 
name.’ 

‘Was it? That was curious! Then you had 
not heard of me any more than I had of you ?’ 

‘No. I remember once father saying there 
was a cousin I had never seen. The others have 
cousins.’ 

‘The others?’ 

4 Yes ; didn’t you know that father married 
again. There are Kitty and Nigel and Dennis 
and Will.’ 

‘Oh, Sage, isn’t it odd that you and I should 
have to tell one another all our history, just like 
strangers? But I don’t feel like a stranger. I 


have seen your eyes looking at me from a portrait 
of some Lady Lester in Charles II.’s time, ever 
since I was a little child.’ .1 

‘And I knew your face quite well too, from 
the picture.’ 

4 Have you seen it often, then ?’ 

( 4 (Ai yes. Mr Ludlow is a friend of mine, and 

he painted me and Kitty in it’ 

‘Oh, Sage, how very extraordinary! — Yes, of' 
course, that is partly how I know your face, 
though it is also from the Lester portraits. It 
really is a succession of the most wonderful 
coincidences — that I should have been painted 
without the artist seeing me, and under my very 
own name, and that my cousin should be painted 
in the same picture.’ 

4 Do you Know,’ Sage said— she was recover- 
ing a little from the bewilderment into, which 
Pomona’s coming had thrown her — ‘do you know 
I was going this very afternoon to see Mr Lud- 
low ? He has been away from London, and comes 
back to-day ; and I was to have gone to tea with 
him, only the— the friend I wns going with could' 
not go.’ 

At Mrs Ooppleston’s dinner party Maurice 
Moore hud told Pomona that he knew Sage a 
little, and now Sage avoided mentioning his 
name. Well, well ! it is no use going back on 
every lightly spoken word, and tracing to it the 
first hairbreadth deviation that ultimately alters 
the whole course of life. How should we ever 
dare to speak if we could calculate all the wide- 
spread effect each word may produce?’ 

‘ Where does he live ?’ 

‘ In Regent’s Park. It is a long way ; we 
generally go by omnibus.’ 

‘ Yes.’ For the first time Pomona felt a little 
bit shy. It seemed rather sIk^t #ut and pre- 
tentious to mention the carriage and nice pair of 
horses waiting outside. She would have liked 
very much to go with Sage in an omnibus, and 
to have appeared as if such means of conveyance 
were quite familiar to her. 

4 1 should so like Mr Ludlow to see you,’ Sage 
went on. ‘You know he painted Pomona from 
his memory of his wife who died vears ago ; so 
you must be very much like her. lie was so very 
fond of her, even now, after all these years, he 
keeps her little work-basket always beside him 
when he paints, and he is always thinking Of 
her. I am sure it would be a great pleasure to 
him to see any one so like her. But, do you 
know, the likeness goes off after the first? I can 
see quite well now that it was not drawn from 
you. I’can see’ 

4 Well, what can you see V 

4 That you are far more beau ti Ail.’ 

‘ What a flattering, little cousin it is, and look- 
ing so } ruth ful, too, with those big, Lester eyes. — 
Sage, I must take you some day to see my mother. 
She is ill, you know, or she would have come 
herself ; and the doctor has sent her off to Beech- 
field because London was too much for her. I 
wanted dreadfully to go too ; but she would not 
let me. You will like her so, Sage— every one 
does, and she will be so fond of you. I shall 
dress you up one day in some of the old costumes 
up in the chest at home, and turn up your hair 
over a cushion and powder it They dressed me 
up once like that for a fancy ball. I thought I 
should look like one of the old Lester portraits | 
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but I didn't one bit They can’t make a Lester 
out of me anyhow.’ 

‘ I want Mr Ludlow to see you.’ 

‘Well, why shouldn’t I drive home that way 
with you this afternoon? I should like to see 
him to.’ # 

And so it was settled ; and Pomona went upi 
with Sage while she changed her dress, and sat 
by with that simple, sunny good-breeding that 
takes all sense of awkwardness away, so that Sage 
did not feel till afterwards that tlie room was 
shabby, and that Pomona’s maid most likely had 
a better one, and that her cousin never had to 
hunt in a drawer for one thing and in a box for 
another, much less sew a button on her boot with 
her own hands. 

They were just two girls together ; and if 
Pomona criticised at all, it was rather to envy 
the greater freedom her cousin enjoyed without 
a maid fussing about an.d interfering, and the 
easy, picnic sort of existence of doing everything 
for one’s self. 


MODERN SAILING-SHIPS. 

A modern sailing-ship replete with labour- 
saving appliances is a veritable triumph of the 
naval architect’s art, and an excellent object 
lesson on man’s power over the forces of nature. 
If Christopher Columbus could revisit our planet 
from the shades, he would doubtless be astounded 
by a critical comparison between the tiny 
wooden caravel with which he discovered a New 
World, and a leviathan four-masted steel sailing- 
ship, now navigated in comparative comfort to 
every possible port where freight is obtainable. 
Wooden cargo-carrying craft impelled by the un- 
bought wind are surely diminishing in numbers ; 
and in the near future it is not improbable that 
a stately sailing-ship will be as seldom seen 
on the waste of waters as a screw steamship was 
half a century ago. Even looking leisurely back- 
ward down the imposing vista of the last thirty 
years of the Victorian era, it will be readily 
perceived with what marvellous mastery iron and 
steel have supplanted, not only wood in the hulls, 
masts, and yards of sailing-ships, but also hemp 
ip their rigging. 

A radical revolution has been effected in the 
form, size, and construction of these cargo- car- 
riers during such a relatively insignificant in- 
terval, and the end is not yet. The old-fashioned 
type of wooden merchantman remained practically 
invariable for more than a hundred years ; but 
change is all-powerful at present, so that a vessel 
is almost of a bygone age before she shall have 
completed her maiden voyage. It would appear, 
however, that the limit of size has been reached. 
Ship-owning firms and shipbuilders will prob- 
ably soon be compelled to keep the modern steel 
sailing-ship within more moderate dimensions. 
Vessels of exceptionally large carrying capacity 
are in demand owing to the fact that experience 
proves them to be the best kind for affording 
a .fair return to the capital invested. Salvage 
appliances and docks do not keep pace with the 
requirements of such leviathans ; so that under- 
writers evince an increasing dislike to big ships, 
; - and the premium for insurance rises accordingly, 
; td compensate for extra risk. 


Many mariners and some shipbuilders were at 
one time quick to express a pronounced opinion 
that it was quite unnatural for an iron ship to 
remain afloat. Wood was made to swim, but 
iron to sink, said these sincere but mistaken 
admirers of the good old days. Their misgivings 
have proved to be without foundation in fact, 
for iron ships have ousted wooden craft almost 
utterly from the ocean-carrying traffic. Iron has 
also reached its meridian altitude, and steel is 
rapidly rising above the horizon of progress. The 
ship-building yards of Nova Scotia, Canada, the 
United States of America, and British Columbia, 
however, still launch wooden sailing-vessels, 
although in decreasing numbers, and, as a rule, 
of inconsiderable tonnage. 

It seems scarcely credible that only as recently 
as 1870 there were not more than ten sailing- 
ships afloat of two thousand tons register and 
upwards under the red ensign of the British 
mercantile marine. To-day we have more than 
that number of splendid steel sailing-ships, each 
having a register tonnage in excess of three thou- 
sand. During the twelve months of 1892 there 
were turned out from one yard alone on the 
Clyde, that of Messrs Russell & Co., no fewer 
than thirteen huge sailing-vessels, varying in 
register tonnage from two thousand three hun- 
dred to three thousand five hundred ! One of 
the largest wooden sailing-ships afloat in 1870 
was the ‘British Empire,’ of two thousand seven 
hundred cons register, which, under the command 
of Captain A. Pearson, was an ark of safety to 
the families of European residents in Bombay 
during the Indian Mutiny. She had been origin- 
ally intended for a steamship, and this will 
account for her exceptional dimensions. The 
shipbuilding firm of A. Sewall & Co., of Bath, 
Maine, U.S.A., have probably launched the 
largest wooden sailing-ships. In 1889 they built 
the ‘Rappahannock,’ of 3054 tons register; in 
1890, the ‘Shenandoah,’ 3258 tons ; in 1891, the 
‘ Susquehanna,’ 2629 tons ; and in 1892, the 
‘ Roanoke,’ of 3400 tons register. 

Several cities claim to be the birthplace of 
Homer, and there exists similar rivalry with 
respect to the first iron ship. This at least is 
certain, that the first iron vessel classed by 
Lloyd’s was the British barque ‘Ironsides,’ in 
1838. She was but 271 tons register; and we 
shall proceed to indicate the gigantic strides that 
have been made since then in iron and steel 
shipbuilding. The Clyde stands facile princeps 
in this most important branch of industry. Ves- 
sels built on the banks of that river are render- 
ing a praiseworthy account of themselves on 
every sea and under every flag. A concise state- 
ment of lust year’s output will serve our pur- 
pose admirably. Messrs Russell & Co. launched 
twenty-six large steel sailing-ships, or exactly 
one a fortnight, having an average register ton- 
nage of 2086. The smallest was 1400 tons, the 
largest 3500. Messrs Barclay, Curie, & Co. com- 
pleted five, averaging 2373 tons ; Messrs Duncan 
& Co., five of 2348 tons ; Messrs Scott & Co., 
three of 2250 tons ; Messrs Mackie & Thomson, 
two of 2825 tons ; Messrs Hamilton & Co., 
five of 2095 tons ; Messrs D. & W. Henderson, 
one of 2386 tons ; Messrs Stephen & Sons, one 
of 2066 tons ; Messrs Connell & Co., twelve of 
1980 tons ; Messrs Rodger & Co., seven of 1674 
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tons. At Leith, Messrs Ramage & Ferguson 
launched one of 3137 tons ; on the Tay, Messrrf 
Thompson & Co., one of 2942 tons ; and Messrs 
Stephen & Sons, one of 2857 tons register. Ger- 
many built three similar ships during the year, 
having a register tonnage of 2400, 2700, and 2895 
respectively. No other country launched any 4 
iron or steel ships of 2000 tons register or 
above, but preferred to obtain them from our 
shipbuilding yards. The so-called protection of 
native industry principle prevailing in America 
precludes ship-owners over there from taking 
advantage directly of the cheapest market. 
Several of the large sailers, however, built on 
the Clyde in 1892 were for citizens of the 
United States, but are necessarily sailed under 
the British, Hawaiian, or some hag other than 
that of the country to which they actually 
belong. 

Several of the brand-new sailing-ships specified 
above have been lost or seriously damaged within 
a few months of their launch. The ‘ Thracian/ 
2154 tons register, was capsized in a heavy squall 
off the Isle of Man while towing round in ballast 
from the Clyde yard to Liverpool in order to 
receive her first cargo. Not one of her crew was 
saved, as the vessel and all hands disappeared so 
suddenly that help from the tugboat was impos- 
sible. The Shipmasters* Federation called upon 
the Board of Trade to inquire into the cause of 
this appalling catastrophe, but without? avail. The 
‘Crown of Austria, * 3137 tons register, would 
not answer her helm properly while making 
a passage, went ashore on the coast of Brfizil, 
and became a total loss. A fire broke out on 
board the recently launched barque ‘ Auchmoun- 
tain/ as she lay at anchor ready to sail on her 
first voyage, and she blew up in a few hours, the 
fire having reached some explosives in her cargo. 

The number of seamen carried per one hun- 
dred tons in the modern four-masted sailing- 
ship is cut down to the uttermost limit con- 
sistent with safety ; and, as a consequence, dis- 
masting and tedious passages are not infrequent. 
The ‘Hawaiian Isles,’ 2097 tons register, a United 
States ship under a foreign flag, bound to Cali- 
fornia witli a cargo of coal, found it impossible 
to weather Cape Horn by reason of violent 
westerly gales. She was turned round, ran along 
the lone lAuthern Ocean, before the ‘ brave west 
winds* so admirably described by the illustrious 
Maury, now gathered to his rest, and eventually 
reached her destination by the route leading 
south of Australia. She was one hundred and 
eighty-nine days on the passage, and no fewer 
than sixty guineas per cent, had been freely paid 
for her re-insurance. A similar ship, the ‘John 
Ena,* carrying a substantial cargo of 4222 tons 
of coal from Barry to San Francisco, also encoun- 
tered bad weather, made a long passage, and 
twenty guineas per cent, was paid on her for 
re-insurance. Another new ship, the ‘Achnashie/ 
2476 tons register, got into still more serious 
difficulty under like circumstances. She had to 
put back to Cape Town, damaged and leaky, after 
attempting in vain to contend against the bitter 
blast off Cape Horn. There, her cargo was dis- 
charged, and she went into dry dock for the 
absolutely * necessary repairs. The ‘ Austrasia/ 
2718 tons register, was almost totally dismasted 
near the island of Tristan da Cunlia, in the South 


Atlantic, on her maiden passage, while bound 
from Liverpool to Calcutta with a cargo of salt 
By dint of sterling seamanship she was brought 
to Rio Janeiro in safety, returned to Liverpool . 
under improvised masts, discharged her cargo, 
refitted, took in quite a different cargo at London, 
and* sailed for California. The ‘Somali/ 3537 
tons register, the largest sailing-ship launched 
in 1892, has been dismasted in the China Sea.* 
Everything above the lower masts had to be 
made for her on the Clyde ; yet, within fifteen 
days of the order being received by Messrs 
Russell & Co., the spars and gear were completed 
and shipped for passage to the ‘Somali’ at 
Hong-kong. Underwriters suffer severely with 
such ships. 

Then, again, coal cargoes of about four or five 
thousand tons seem specially liable to spontane- 
ous combustion. The ‘King James/ 2305 tons 
register, bound from New* South Wales to Cali- 
fornia with coal, wop compulsorily abandoned 
from this cause, and only a few of her crew were 
rescued after enduring terrible privations in open 
boats. Another of these leviathans, the ‘Cedar- 
bank/ 2825 tons register, met with a precisely 
similar misfortune on the same route. Fortu- 
nately, however, for all concerned, the fire was 
successfully kept under until she reached San 
Francisco, although there had been several slight 
explosions in the meanwhile. 

All the above-mentioned ships were launched 
in 1892 ; but several vessels of huge dimensions, 
launched just previously, have also come to grief. 
The ‘ Honresfeld/ with 4570 tons of coal ; and 
the ‘ Rappahannock/ with 3990 tons, have been 
totally destroyed by fire. Several others of 
about the same tonnage have had their coal car- 
goes dangerously heated. The “Durkerque/ 3094 
tons ; the * Perseverance/ 2511 tons ; the ‘ Nation/ 
2401 tons; the ‘ ltomsdal/ 2000 tons; the ‘Ash- 
bank/ 2174 tons; and the ‘Eleanor Margaret/ 
2327 tons register, have all disappeared, without 
leaving a trace, as utterly as though they had 
never been. Better seamanship is required to-day 
than ever before from masters and officers of 
these large floating warehouses, exposed to danger 
both from within and without. 

Auxiliary steam-power was once used for the 
purpose of forcing a sailing-ship through regions 
of calms and light variable winds, but proved 
a dismal failure. The marine engineer has not 
been idle since that day, with the result that 
increased steam-power is now possible by the 
employment of smaller engines at a decreased 
coal consumption. Cargo-space being gained and 
expenses lessened, ship-owners have been tempted 
to give this auxiliary screw system another trial. 
The ‘Maria Rickmers/ an enormous five-masted 
sailing-ship, built on the Clyde for the larae 
Bremen firm of Messrs Rickmers, was thus fitted, 
and gave rise to great expectations quite recently. 
She carried nearly 6000 tons of coal from Barry 
to Singapore, apparently not without grave danger 
from dismasting or capsizing in a heavy squall, 
and utterly disappeared with all hands and a ; 
cargo of rice on her first homeward passage from . 
Saigon. The forebodings of seamen were in this?, 
instance only too well founded. It was wrong ; 
to expect that the small crew could handle so ' 
large a ship in a case of emergency. A smaller 
auxiliary barque, the ‘Severn/ an American' 
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vessel under British colours, also built on the 
Clyde, has so far fared well ; but the growing 
tendency of the age is to keep sail ana steam 
quite apart. Twin screws and pole masts are the 
order of the day. 

The largest sailing-ship afloat is the French 
five-master, ‘ La France,’ launched in 1890 orf the 
Clyde, and owned by Messrs Ant Dom Bordes et 
Fils, who possess a large fleet of sailing-vessels. 
In 1891 she came from Iquique to Dunkirk in 
one hundred and five days with 6000 tons of 
nitrate ; yet she was stoppled on the Tyne when 
proceeding to sea with 5500 tons of coal, and 
compelled to take out five hundred tons on the 
ground that she was overladen. There is not 
a single five-masted sailing-ship under the British 
flag. The United States has two five-masters, 
the ‘ Louis’ of 830 tons, and the ‘ Gov. Ames’ 
of 1778 tons, both fore and aft schooners, a rig 
peculiar to the American coast. Ships having 
five masts can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand ; but, strange to say, the steamship ‘ Coptic,’ 
of the Shaw, Savill, & Albion Co., on her way 
to New Zealand, in December 1890, passed the 
‘Gov. Ames’ in fourteen degrees south, thirty- 
four degrees west, bound for California ; and 
two days later, in six degrees south, thirty-one 
degrees west, the French five-master, ‘La France,’ 
bound south. Passengers and crew of the ‘Coptic’ 
might travel over many a weary league of sea, 
and never again be afforded two such excellent 
object lessons in the growth of sailing-ships in 
quick succession. The largest three-masted sail- 
ing-ship is the ‘ Ditton,’ of 2850 tons. 

Sailing-ships sometimes spend long intervals 
at sea without raising a sail of any kind above 
their ever-changing horizons. Hence the unique 
experience of the* 4 Lorton’ and the ‘ Cockermouth’ 
is well worth recording. They left Liverpool 
together ; and arrived at Astoria, Oregon, within 
forty-eight hours of each other. Throughout 
this long passage of over fifteen thousand miles 
they were not widely separated at any given 
instant, and for forty days were actually in close 
company. Captain Steel and his family of the 
‘Lorton’ would dine on board the ‘Cockermouth’ 
on one Sunday ; and Captain M‘Adam and his 
wife of the ‘Cockermouth’ would pay a return 
visit to the ‘Lorton’ on the following Sunday. 
Life might be made more worth living on sailing- 
ships, remote from the land, were such an inter- 
change of courtesies always possible. 

Some large sailing-ships experience a decided 
difficulty in obtaining freights that will repay 
expenses, even ignoring a margin for profit. At 
San Francisco the ‘ Agenor ’ waited for a cargo 
from October 18 01 to July 1893. The ‘Auchen- 
cairn’ arrived at that port in March 1892 ; the 
‘Aigo,’ ‘Both well,’ ‘Dunfermline,’ and ‘Glenlui,* 
in February 1892; the ‘Bardowie’ in January 
1892 ; and the ‘Netlierby’ in April 1892. Not 
one of these ships had obtained a charter up to 
the commencement of July 1893. Shareholders 
will scarcely find that shipping is a remunerative 
investment At times, however, the charterers 
stand to lose considerably. Two British ships, 
the ‘Minister of Marine’ and the ‘Alexander 
Yeats,’ arrived at Manila in 1889, under a 
charter to load hemp. The charterers speculated 
Tpr a falling market^ .which did not happen, kept 
the two ships idle in port* for nearly ten months, 

> ' \ ; 


and eventually sent them home with sugar cargoes 
‘under new charters. The claims for demurrage 
were paid regularly to the shipmasters day 
by day, in accordance with the law, and reached 
the following exceptional amounts : ‘ Minister of 
Marine’ ^£5028; ‘Alexander Yeats,’ .£4986. On 
r the other hand, in ordinary circumstances, both 
loading and unloading are carried out with a 
celerity that defies description. Not long since, 
the ‘Commonwealth,’ a sailing-ship from San 
Francisco, discharged 3000 tons of golden grain 
at Liverpool, and was ballasted ready for sea 
again in twenty-seven hours. Last June the 
‘ Cressington ’ took in a full cargo of 3180 tons 
of coal at Newcastle, Australia, and sailed for 
Valparaiso, having occupied only fifty-three hours 
from the time of entering port till her loading 
was completed. Nevertheless, we are reluctantly 
compelled to confess that the days of sailing-Bhips 
are almost numbered. The cry for huge sailers 
is an evidence that steam is determining the 
dimensions of the most modern cargo-carriers 
under sail. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DESERT. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Pattens came of a squatting family. The 
father had been the owner of a compact and 
paying shepp station in the south-west of New 
South Wa&s. He died shortly after the death of 
his two sons in Queensland ; and the youngest 
son, who had lately visited Bendabar, now held 
possession of the property, owning a half-share, 
and managing for his mother and two younger 
sisters who inherited the other half. 

It was some three months after his northern 
visit, and he sat in the small veranda room that 
did duty as an office, regarding a letter he had 
just received from New Zealand. The letter was 
from Hopwood, in reply to one from Patten, 
Hopwood having forwarded his address on seeing 
the advertisement that had been inserted. The 
writer described the position of the place to the 
best of his memory, but candidly stated that, 
after such a lapse of time, and the alteration 
entailed by cutting the timber, and the effect of 
the flood, he did not suppose he cow do more 
than go approximately near the spot, even if he 
visited the locality. 

From Jim Turner there had been no response ; 
and Patten moodily thought that his only plan 
would be to go back and turn up about half a 
mile of the bank ; and even then, with the 
utmost care, such a small article as a salmon tin 
might easily be missed. 

The whole affair had an atmosphere of mystery 
about it that was depressing. In the first place, 
Burgess, when he returned, had managed to evade 
a personal interview. Both Patten and his father 
had been naturally anxious to see him, and hear 
from his own lips the account of the tragedy ; 
but although Burgess had written several letters, 
he always managed to miss any appointments, 
and finally disappeared without leaving any 
address. Young ratten was then bent upon 
going up to Queensland and personally searching 
for the remains ; but his father was breaking up 
—he could not be spared from the station ; and 
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80 he had perforce to remain until it was too late sister, whom he had to a certain extent taken 
to do any good. • into his confidence, ‘ I have already told you that 

The years rolled on, and he had almost for- I have reason to believe that Alf is still alive, 
gotten the fancies that had troubled him when Now, I want you to communicate this belief to * 
he first heard of the catastrophe. He and his the others, for I should not be surprised to see 
half-brother, who was the only child of the first him turn up any day.’ 

wife, had always mutually disliked each othei\ Purely, Bob, you have not heard from him, 
and Robert Patten, the younger, had strongly have you V she returned, in surprise, 
objected to his brother’s going on the trip. The ‘ No ; but I have reason to think that the only 
eldest son had always been of a morose, passionate obstacle to his reappearance has been removed, 
nature, and had systematically bullied his young | If he is alive, as I believe, I am pretty confident 

half-brothers until they were old enough to that we shall see something of him shortly.’ 

resent it. This, the youngest one, did more than ‘But it will make an awful difference to you, 
his brother, who was of a quieter disposition. In , will it not? In the station, I mean.’ 
consequence, it was with rather a prejudiced * Certainly ; it all belongs to him. Our mother 
mind that Robert now turned over the various will have a third by law, which will be enough 
circumstances that had lately cropped up con- for her and you girls; but I shall be asked to 
cerning the deaths in the west of Queensland. leave, you may be sure, as soon as Alf comes in 
In the first place, he had met an old friend, possession. Fortunately, I have made a little 
who said to him : ‘ By the way, I always under- money on my own account during the last ten 
stood that your eldest brother died in the bush years, so shall not be quite penniless.* 
in Queensland.’ II is sister left him ; and Robert remained 

‘So he did, I am sorry to say.* smoking on the moonlit veranda. Like a flash 

‘Well, I saw cither him or his ghost in of light, it had suddenly illumined his mind that 
Adelaide about two years ago.* the reason Alf did not reappear was because of 

‘Nonsense, man !— a case of mistaken identity.’ Burgess. Once he heard of Burgess’s death, he 
‘ It is you who are talking nonsense, my boy. would not hesitate to come and claim his heritage. 
Why, I know your brother Alf Patten better There was now no doubt in his mind. Bargees 
than I do you.’ had been either a witness or accomplice in some 

‘ Did you speak to him V deed that would not bear the light of day. 

‘ No. In tact, to tell you the truth, he seemed lie turned to go inside the house, when the 
to avoid me.’ 4 tread of a horse approaching made him look 

‘It must have been a ghost, then. If it had round. Instinctively, he knew who was coming — 
been my brother, why should he have avoided the supposed dead man had returned to his own 
you, and why has he not come home V place. 

‘Well, it was a wonderful likeness. I was on In the bright clear moonlight he easily recog- 
my way home to England at the time ; and I nised the rider, who dismounted, and hung liis 

certainly told several people on board, who knew bridle on the picket fence Pi*t surrounded the 

him and had heard of his death, about it.’ garden, then approached the gate that led to the 

Patten was naturally disturbed by such a piece of house, 
information. If his brother was alive, he owned Robert called to his sister : ‘ Blanche ! our ex- 
the whole of the station, and all the property left pected visitor has come ;’ and strolled down the 
by his father, for the will, made shortly before his path to meet his half-brother, 
father’s death, only left it between his mother, ‘Well, Bob,’ said the hitter as they met, ‘I 
sisters, and himself, contingent upon the deaths suppose you hoped never to see me again V 
of his two brothers being confirmed ; for, owing ‘ On the contrary, Alf,’ said Robert quietly, ‘ I 
to the strange reluctance shown by Burgess to a have been expecting you for some time. Wliat 

personal meeting, the old man had been im- have you been keeping up this farce so long 

pressed with the idea that Burgess had deserted for?’ 

his companions, and, in reality, knew nothing of ‘ That I will tell you presently. Are we to go 
their fate. Under these circumstances, why . back on the old terms, although ten years have 
should his brother stay away, if alive? passed ? Have you got neither word nor hand to 

Not many weeks after this, the letter from welcome a fellow 1 * 

Burgess arrived, enclosed in one from a brother, ‘Let’s have a mutual explanation first, both 
stating that the writer was dead, and had re- with regard to Sam’s death and your silence.* 
quested that on his death the enclosed should ‘Very well. Evidently, you are not pleased at 
be forwarded as directed. Burgess in his letter the boss coming home. WilLyou tell one of the 
merely said that he had buried certain papers fellows to turn my horse out J and then we will 
belonging to his brother confided to his care, and see if the others of you are a little warmer in 
gave a description of the place. He made no their welcome.* 

explanation of his motive for concealing the Robert called one of the men, who took the 
papers, nor for his conduct in avoiding an inter- horse ; and the two men entered the house, 
view, but wound up with the ominous sentence : Mrs Patten and the girls received the wanderer 

‘ In those papers you will find the true account with at any rate an assumption of cordiality, 
of your brother’s death.* It was noticeable that They knew nothing of the graver doubts that; 
he only referred to one brother, although he had tormented their brother, and, with womanly : > 
stated to everybody that both were dead. tenderness, endeavoured to make the unexpected 

Patten mused dejectedly for some time, then arrival feel that he was welcome to his own home.; 
wrote a short letter to Hopwood, thanking him The ten years of absence had not altered him. , 
for his letter. much, save that, to Robert, he seemed coarser and 

‘ Blanche,* he said that evening to his eldest rougher in his manner and conversation y as though . 
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his time had been passed amongst inferior asso- 
ciates. 

He at once told his stepmother that he was 
going to have a long talk with his half-brother, 
and explain his absence ; and taking the hint, 
the women soon retired and left the two men 
together. Both smoked in silence for a while, 
then Alf suddenly remarked: ‘What did that 
hound Burgess say when he got in V 

Robert had anticipated the question. He handed 
his brother one of the old newspapers contain- 
ing the printed account. 

The other read it through in silence. ‘A tissue 
of lies, with a word of truth here and there,’ was 
his comment when he came to the end. ‘How 
did you think I was alive, after such a statement 
as that? 1 

1 Old Broadhurst saw you in Adelaide over two 
years ago.* 

‘Did Burgess tell you any more than he has 
done here?’ 

‘I never saw him. For some unaccountable 
reason, he dodged me always, and I could not get 
a personal interview with him/ 

‘Now I will tell you what really happened, 1 
said Alf. ‘ In the first place, the statement that 
we were successful in getting beyond the South 
Australian border for some distance is true. On 
our return, we camped near a patch of poison- 
plant, and lost a number of our horses. That 
also is true * — : — 

‘The bones of the horses have been found, 9 
interjected Robert. 

‘But no* human remains V said the olher, some- 
what hastily. 

‘No/ 

‘Of course, because there were none to find — 
at least, there. We got on to a dry stage, and 
found the water we depended on, dry. That is 
true. Now come the lies. We stopped at that 
dry hole, dead-beat, and debated what was best 
to be done. Before us were about fifty miles of 
dry country, and at the end of it, an uncertainty. 
Behind us were thirty miles of dry country and 
the water we had left, a certainty. We decided 
to turn back after taking a few hours’ rest. We 
had only five horses left. Two of them were 
fairly strong, and the other three weak and 
knocked up. That night, while we slept, Burgess 
sneaked oft with the two strong horses and nearly 
all the water and rations, and left us to our fate. 
No wonder he would not meet you/ 

Both men were silent after this disclosure. 

‘What happened then?’ said Robert at last. 

‘ When we awoke and found Burgess gone, we 
could do nothing but tramp back to the water we 
had left. There Mve arrived more dead than 
aljve, with two out of the three horses, the other 
one having died on the road. We decided to 
make for the Overland Telegraph Line. This, 
to make a long story short, eventually we did ; 
but I was the only one who reached it. The 
black boy died, I cannot say of what. He gave 
in, and lost pluck. Sam was speared by the 
natives on a creek about a hundred miles east 
of the line, and died in about an hour. We had 
used up every cartridge when they tackled us, 
or it would not have happened/ 

: Robert started at these words, for they seemed 
• rich an echo of the story told by Burgess ; and 
according to this version, Burgess could have 


known nothing of the fate of the men he 
deserted. 

‘ 1 got to the Line, and luckily came across a 
repairing party, and they took me in to Barrow 
Creek Station’ 

‘And with the telegraph right at your hund, 
vou never wired our father a word of either Sam 
or yourself ?’ interrupted Robert. 

Alf got up, and impatiently walked about the 
room. ‘ To tell you the truth, I had not the heart. 
I blamed myself right through. I had no 
business to persuade Sam to come and risk his 
life. I would rather you thought us both dead, 
than have to come home alone ; I felt that 1 
had been the cause of his death/ 

‘ What did you do then, Alf ?’ 

‘ W e had seen some good country on our way 
across ; and when I got down to Adelaide, I took 
up- the lease of it and sold it very well. I fell 
in with some men going to South Africa ; and as 
I had a roving fit on me, I joined them, and was 
there five years. I volunteered for the Zulu War, 
and saw a good deal of it. Then I came back to 
Australia, and went up to the gold rush at 
Kimberley. Everywhere 1 did well, just because 
I did not particularly want it, I suppose. At last 
I got tired of knocking about, and determined to 
come home and declare myself. I may as well 
tell yon that 1 had seen the notice of the old 
man’s death in a Sydney paper ; and you know 
as well as I. do that after his death there is not 
a soul her/ who would not prefer that 1 had 
never returned. I am not, and never was, a 
favourite with my father’s second family. As it 
is, I suppose that 1 appear to oust you ; but I 
have no intention of doing so. There is enough 
for us rail. I could never play the part of the 
modern squatter/ 

‘It is late, Alf/ said Robert, rising. ‘1 have 
much to think of. Believe me, that nobody here 
is sorry to see you back ; but you must admit 
that your silence and absence under such circum- 
stances as the death of Sam were peculiur. Is 
it not so V 

‘ Perhaps ; but I presume you are satisfied as 
to my own identity ? — Tell me,’ he went on, as 
his brother halted for a moment at the door, 
‘has little Kate Rudder grown up as pretty as 
she promised to be?’ 

‘Miss Rudder,’ returned Robert coldly, ‘has 
grown up as pretty and good as she promised to 
be. — Now, good-night. Your old room is ready 
for you ; you know the way/ He closed the 
door almost as he spoke. 

Left to himself, Alf smiled somewhat grimly. 
‘I touched Master Bob on a tender spot, seem- 
ingly. Evidently he has Iub eye on Kate Rudder/ 
He turned the lamp out and went to his room. 

It was quite true Alf Patten had touched upon 
a tender spot when he mentioned Kate Rudder’s 
name to his brother. The Rudders owned the 
neighbouring station, and the two families had 
always been on the most friendly footing. Kate, 
the youngest, and only unmarried girl, was now 
a brilliant and beautiful young woman of one- 
and-twenty, with half-a-dozen aspirants for her 
hand. Robert was sorely smitten, and hud reason 
to believe that he had some chance of success ; 
but his brother’s remark gave him some troubled 
, thoughts that night. Robert Patten, the owner 
| of half the station and a good deal of other 
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property, and Robert Patten beginning life 
afresh on a small and limited capital, wefe 
two very different men. He had no reason 
to think the girl mercenary or capricious ; but 
his nature had a warp of distrust in it which 
often led him to suspect the motives of ‘other 
people without cause ; and in the present instance 
influenced him against accepting the liberal 
speeches of his returned relative without large 
discount. 


world. I never see these impostors but I long to 


TATTERED VOLUMES. 

The manner in which books are regarded by 
literary workers is a somewhat curious subject, 
and a short account thereof may possibly prove 
not uninteresting. 

Among those who have won more or less fame 
by the pen may be counted many different speci- 
mens of the book-lover, from the genuine biblio- 
maniac to the voracious and tasteless reader who 
regards a book as mere leather and paper— a 
collection of material for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
there is often a wide discrepancy between a man’s 
tastes and desires and their fulfilment. Many a 
book-lover lacks the wherewithal to approach in 
any way to his idea of a suitable covering for his 
favourite volumes. Sometimes one has to turn 
amateur bookbinder. Even Southey* occasionally 
bound a volume himself. He once presented a 
copy of his ‘Modoc/ in quarto, to a neighbour 
and friend in the Lake District, and the volume 
is still in existence, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 

Mr Stranger, from the author. 

This book, binding and all, 

Is the handiwork of Greta Hall. 

K. S. 

Leigh Hunt, speaking of Matthias Corvinus, 
who bound his books in vellum and gold, says : 
‘Not being a king of Hungary, nor rich, nor 
having a confessor to absolve us from sins of 
expenditure, how lucky is it that we can take 
delight in books whose outsides are of the home- 
liest description ! . . . . We should have liked 
to challenge the majesty of Hungary to a bout at 
bookbinding, and seen which would have ordered 
the most intense and ravishing “ legatura,” some- 
thing at which De Seuil or Grolier himself should 
have “sigh’d and look’d and sigh’d again some- 
thing which would have made him own that 
there was nothing between it and an angel’s wing. 
Meantime, nothing comes amiss to us but dirt or 
tatters, or cold, plain calf, school binding — a thing 
which we bate for its insipidity and formality.’ 

Charles Lamb, careful enough as to the insides 
of what he called his ‘midnight darlings/ was 
unable to clothe them all in decent attire. In 
his delightful ‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading,’ he says in his quaint and paradoxical 
style : * To view a well- arranged assortment of 
blockheaded Encyclopaedias (Anglicanas or Metro- 
politanas) set out in an array of russia or mo- 
rocco, when a tithe of that, good leather would 
comfortably reclothe my shivering folios ; would 
renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Ray- 
mund Lully to look like himself again in the 


strip them, to warm my ragged veterans in their 
spoils.’ Yet he contended that ‘in some respects 
the better a book is, the less it demands from 
binding.’ Crabb Robinson describes the library 
of his friend the ‘gentle Elia’ as ‘the finest 
collection of shabby books I ever saw; such a 
number of first-rate works in very bad condition 
is, I think, nowhere to be found.’ On being once 
asked how he knew his books, Lamb replied : 

‘ How does a shepherd know his sheep?’ 

Burton, in his ‘ Book-hunter,’ gives an amusing 
account of De Quincey’s famous collection oi 
books. ‘ Some legend there is of a book creditor 
having forced his way into the Cacus den, and 
there seen a sort of rubble inner wall of volumes, 
with their edges outward ; while otherB, bound 
and unbound, the plebeian sheepskin and the 
aristocratic russian, were squeezed into certain 
tubs drawn from the washing establishment of a 
confiding landlady.’ 

The famous reviewer Jeffrey treated with dis- 
dain the bookbinder’s delicate" art. Books were 
merely meant to be read, he contended, and he 
was quite satisfied so long as the words were 
visible. Lord Coekburn laments the fact that 
Jeffrey’s library was, ‘ for a lover of books, and for 
one who had picked up a few, most wretched ; 
and so ill cared for that the want even of a few 
volumes never disturbed him.’ Carlyle, in his 
Reminiscences, describes the study of his brilliant 
countryman as ‘a roomy, not overneat, apart- 
ment on the ground-floor, with a big baize- 
covered table loaded with book-rows and paper 
bundles. On one, or perhaps two, of the tables 
were book-shelves, likewise well filled, but with 
books in tattery, ill-bound, or unbound condi- 
tion.’ • 

It is pleasant to find that a greater Scotsman 
than Jeffrey, Adam Smith, paid particular atten- 
tion to the outsides of his books, and sought 
relief from his researches into the mysttries of 
the ‘ dismal science ’ in the choice of leather and 
decorations. ‘ I am a beau/ was liis remark, ‘ in 
nothing but my books.’ 

Jeffrey, in describing liis introduction to Scott, 
says he found him ‘ in a small den, on the sunk 
floor of his father’s house in George Square, 
surrounded with dingy books/ From what has 
already been said of his own library, it Would 
be interesting to know the exact meaning he 
attached to the word ‘dingy.’ Years afterwards, 
Lockhart thus described Sir Walter’s collection : 

‘ The walls were entirely clothed with books, 
most of them folios and quartos, and all in that 
complete state of lepair which at a glance reveals 
a tinge of bibliomania.’ He* also adds that ‘the 
old bindings bad obviously been retouched and 
regUt in the most approved manner ; tlie new, 
when tlie books were of any mark, were rich, but 
never gaudy — a large proportion of blue morocco 
— all stamped with tlie device of the portcullis, 
and its motto, “Clausus tutus ero”— being an 
anagram of his name in Latin/ . . * 

It was Burton’s opinion that in this respect 
‘poets are apt to be ragamuffins.’ Wordsworth, 
holds a high position in the ranks of those : 
gentry. His library was once described os ‘the 
most wretched thing that ever went by the game 
—a mere litter of tattered old volumes on a few 
shelves.’ De Quincey, by no niieans inclined 
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towards bibliomania, describes the books of the 
great Lake poet as ‘ ill-bound or not bound at all 
— in boards, sometimes in tatters ; many of them 
imperfect as to the number of volumes as well as 
mutilated os to the number of pages/ 

James Thomson also belonged to the brigade of 
ragamuffins. It is said that he used to cut the 
leaves of books with his snuffers. There is a 
good story of the poet in Burton's Book-hunter, 
which deserves to be given at length. ‘ He had,’ 
says Burton, * an uncle, a clever, active mechanic, 
who could do many things with his hands, and 
contemplated James's indolent, dreamy, “ feck- 
less ” character with impatient disgust. When 
the first of the “Seasons” — Winter it was, I 
believe — had been completed at press, Jamie 
thought, by a presentation copy, to triumph over 
his uncle’s scepticism ; and, to propitiate his good 
opinion, he had the book handsomely bound. 
The old man never looked inside, or asked what 
the book was about, but, turning it round and 
round with his fingers, in grateful admiration, 
exclaimed: “Come, is that really our Jamie’s 
doin’ now? — Weel, I never thought the cratur 
wad hae had the handicraft to do the like !”’ 

Goldsmith was as careless with his books as 
with his money ; and though his library at one 
time contained many curious and rare books, he 
never hesitated to tear out a leaf to save either 
time or trouble. Sir John Hawkins relates how, 
when engaged on his historical researches about 
music, Goldsmith told him some curious things 
one night at the club. Hawkins asked him to 
put them in writing, and promised to call for 
them. Of course, Goldsmith was not ready when 
his friend called, but he quickly took down a 
book and tore out six leaves containing the infor- 
mation. In Mr Austin Dobson’s poem, ‘The 
Book-plate’s Petition,’ is the following reference 
to another great man who was occasionally rough 
on books : 

This was a scholar, ono of those 
Whose Greek is sounder than their hose ; 

He loved old hooks and nappy ale, 

So lived at Streatham, next to Thrale. 

*Twas there this stain of grease I boast 
Was made by Dr Johnson’s toast. 


A piIRISTMAS AT THE itIDGE HOUSE. 

We were just four at the Ridge House : Richard 
Hardy (that is my father) ; John Wame, my 
husband ; the two-year-old babe called * Little 
Dick ;’ and myself. The Ridge is a desolate 
place : it is just a bank of Baud' and shingle, some 
eight or nine miles, long ; in front, there is the 
sea ; and behind the house, the river and the 
' marshes. In winter-time the marshes are often 
flooded, and then there seems to be naught but 
water all round one. I have lived there nearly 
all my life, for my father has been tidenmn 
many a long year. Just by our house are the 
flo#d-gates ; and when the water in the marsh 
dikes is above a certain height, we have to open 
the gates at the ebb-tide and let the water down 
through a great iron pipe into the sea. But 
the gates must be shut ere the flood -tide runs 
; back, for that is higher than the marshes ; and 

• if once the salt water ran through, all the good 

* graif would be rotted; not to speak of what 


might happen in rough weather if once the strong 
waves began to run through to the land-side of 
the Ridge. 

It was two days before Christmas; we had 
had a frost ; but the ice was melting now, and 
we kfiew well the water would soon run down 
from inland over the marshes. It comes a deal 

Q uicker, since all the drain-pipes have been laid 
own in the fields. 

‘John,’ said my father that Monday morning, 
‘ if ye want aught from the village, get it to-day 
against Christmas. There is a storm coming.’ 

So John went in with the great basket ; and 
well it was he went then, for the wind had risen 
ore he came back ; and weary work it was for 
him to carry the heavy basket along the five 
miles of Ridge ; and the wind grew higher 
after. 

At ebb-tide, father and I went out to let the 
water off. Oh, it had risen more than I could 
have believed ! Tt must have been snow-water 
from the hills. I never saw it so before or since. 

| We opened the big gate ; but when the water 
! began to go through, all the ice came up in great 
blocks and fared to fill up the way ; so we had 
to get a rake and pole to keep it clear. When 
1 we were hard at work, who should come by but 
| Wilkins, the man that lives in the watch-house 
I two miles on. He was not much of a neighbour 
' then. I had said him ‘Nay’ afore I married 
John, and he- wasn’t one to forget. But that day, 

I as I saw lrm pass, I was thinking just of the 
babe left all alone in bed, and I called to him 
to lend father a helping hand while I ran round 
to the house. 

‘ I ’ve got but two hands,’ said he ; ‘and they ’re 
for my own work and with that he passed 
on. 

‘Never mind, Mary,’ said father. ‘You goto 
the babe ; that is what is right’ 

I suppose I was right ; but in I went, right 
or wrong, and gave the boy his dinner and put 
the fire to rights ; then John came in, and I 
sent him round to father, for the ice frightened 
me ; I could hear it crashing and groaning from 
the house. 

Just after John went out, I heard him call. 
Father, poor dear, had got tired, and had sat 
down all hot as he was ; and now he was set 
hard and stiff’ with the rheumatics. Oh, the job 
we had to get him home and to bed ; and there 
we had to leave him, for the tide was running 
in, and John could not shut the gates without 
me to keen the ice back. I thought it a dreadful 
time, not knowing that worse was coming. 

When the gates were shut, I went, in and sat 
by father. He looked very bud, and in my heart 
came hard thoughts of Wilkins. Why couldn’t 
he have stopped and saved the old man from 
doing more than his strength could bear ? 

John went to bed for a bit, for w'e had a long 
night’s work before us at the ebb-tide ; and I 
lay clown ; but I couldn’t sleep, the wind howled 
so. Little Dick was frightened too, but only 
held my hand, and didn’t cry, for I said, 
‘Father’s asleep.* There never w*as so good a 
babe ! By-and-by he fell asleep ; and wdien we 
had to go out, I just laid him on his grand- 
father’s bed. Father looked a little better, and 
I gave. him a hot drink before I took the lantern 
to start. It was a job to stand against the wind ; 
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but that wasn’t what made John stumble; it John got his glass. ‘I see him/ he said; 
was a great log that used to lie down by the ‘he’s on a spar. ^Fhe house can’t have gone 
pipe-mouth. long ;’ and with that he went to the door. 

1 Mary/ said he — and his voice shook — ‘ the 1 went after him. As I expected, he was turn- 
sea ’s never been up here.’ ing over our little punt. ‘What are you going to 

‘Heaven help us!* said I, ‘if it has, for to- do, John Warne V 1 said, hard and cold. ‘Who is 
morrow’s the spring- tide, and where will it be to » move the flood -gate? for 1* can’t;’ and I 
then?’ • pointed to the icy water. ‘You will never get 

I tied the lantern up against the gate. The back across the water ; and if the gates stay shut* 

flood had risen higher than ever. It was terrible this house will be gone ere night.’ 
work keeping the ice back ; but we felt as if we He turned round like one struck dumb and 

were working for our lives ; for if the flood went into the kitchen. 

rose much higher, it would be almost over the father looked at us both and said nothing, 
bank; and with another high tide the waters Tnen John did a strange thing— he cried. I’d 

would meet, and where would Ridge House be never seen him cry before, and it frightened me. 

then? Then I spoke. ‘John/ I said, quite gently, ‘you 

The water ran through better now, and John can't go, for the sake of the lives here, and maybe 

said directly the gates were shut, he would go those up country in the “ lookers’ ” cottages. Rut 

round to the village for help against the next though 1 said “Serve him right,” I ’ll go, not for 
tide. But when we came to slide the gate, it Wilkins’ sake, but for yours, John.* 
wouldn’t stay. One of the great iron holds was Then John got up ; but father stopped him ; 
gone — cracked through by the frost, and knocked and I just kissed them all, and ran out, and 
off by the ice, I suppose. John held the shutter j pushed the boat into the water all in a minute, 
while I went back for bolts and screws. No one j lor I feared John would go after all. And as I 
can know what it was like doing up that gate ! j put off, John came out, lookiug all stunned with 
We were both obliged to be half in the icy | trouble and the cold. After that, I had enough 
water ; and the sea came roaring up the great j to do keeping the boat from the ice. 1 had the 

iron tunnel, and we had only the lantern for wind with me ; and in about half an hour I got 

light in the dreadful howling darkness. When to where Wilkins was still clinging to the spar, 
it was done at last, we crawled back to the I thought of his words about his two hands being 
house ; we were all drenched, and almost frozen, for his own work, and I felt quite savage again. 
John made me change my clothes, and then I But when I got up to him, 1 helped him in, 
threw myself down on the bed and slept. I and dangerous it was. I thought the boat would 
seemed to have only been asleep a moment, when have been over. Then I wrapped him up in 
I awoke at the sound of voices. It was daylight, a long piece of herring- net out of the locker, 
John and father were talking. Father said he and turned to go home. While I was settling 
had heard the water against the house in the | Wilkins, the bout had drifted on ; and when I 
night. John went down to open the gate and j turned her head round, I foiled it was a very 
look for the tide-marks, while 1 got the breakfast j much harder thing to go back a n amst the wind 

and dressed the child. Father managed to get than it was to come with it I was tired out, 

up, and I didn’t stop him, for 1 couldn’t bear to too, you see ; and I began to wonder whether the 
think of his lying in bed to be drowned, if it tide was in. The spray was flying in great<«heets j 
came to that. I kissed Dick quite gently ; but over the Ridge ; but every now and then I caught 
I felt mad at heart ; and when father tried to sight of our house, a black speck in the dis- 
teacli him the Christmas words, I went out to tance. -* 

John, for I couldn’t bear it. What peace was 1 pulled ; hut I didn’t seem to make way ; the 

there for me, and my child going to be ice kept coining up against us. At last the boat 

drowned ? got stuck fast in a great ice-sheet, and I couldn’t ( 

I told John I must go to the village— it was move her any way. 1 drew the oars in, for4here 
seven miles, but I thought I could get there. It . was nothing to be done ; the ice was too thick 
was no use, however. When I had gone a few j to break round the boat. The wind blew us on, 

hundred yards, I got on to the loose sand, and boat and ice together, round the bend of the 

haviug no foothold, I was blown down over and ' Ridge. I couldn’t see our home now, and I 
over again, and could only come buck. When it didn’t know what might be happening there, 

was time to shut the gate, I tried to do it, while j Wilkins lay white, and like one dead, at the 

John stayed to stop the ice ; but I couldn’t stir j bottom of the boat. Perhaps he was dead, and 
it as we had done it up, so John had to do it ; I had done no good after all. m 
for me, it moved so stiffly. Then we went in. And then John and Dick and father, they’d 
The sea kept rising. Father prayed. I sat by never been in trouble before without me with 
the fire, and John walked about the room. There j them* ; but what could I do now? Then I 
was no good in his going for help now, for this ! thought of father praying, and I prayed. _ I don’t 
was the time of . need. All at once he stopped ' know what I said, and I don’t think I said much, 
in front of the window. ‘ Where ’s the watch- The cold seemed getting greater, but I seemed 
, house V said he ; and well lie might, for it was fading away from the cold and trouble. I fancied* 
gone ! It had been a little black house, built on somehow, through it all 1 was going into ‘Christ* 
a bit of bank between the Ridge and the great mas peace.’ 

dike. Nothing was there now but foaming water, I must have slept a long time : when I woke, ' 
for the flood was rough like the sea. John was standing over me ; people were rubbing 

‘Wilkins must be drowned/ said John. my hands; some one poured brandy down iny 

‘ Serve him right ; and a good thing too/ said throat. I had been nil but frozen to death ! 

I. I felt quite mad. When I opened my eyes, John cried again ; he . 
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was weak with the toil and trouble ; but now we 
could rest, for the men had come from the village 
—six of them. John had walked across that 
rotten ice with a rope, and somehow they had 
got the punt ashore. They carried us back, for 
Wilkins was worse than I was, though not dead ; 
and now the wind had dropped, for the frost bad 
come back ; and as we went along the Ridge, 
I heard the bells ringing inland. ‘Joy-bells’ 
for Christmas ! They were joy-bells for me, for 
those at home were safe. Nigh washed away, 
they had been ; but the wind fell just in time 
to save them. K 

‘Thank God!* said father; and so said ^e 
all. 

The great folks since then, they have made 
a deal of my going for Wilkins ; but 1 said to 
John : ‘ You were the bravest, for you wanted 
to go when I didn’t ; and then you let me go, 
which was harder than going yourself.’ 

And he said : ‘ I don’t know, lass, that I should 
have let you go if I had been quick enough to 
stop you.* 


WINGLESS BIRDS. 


after them, like all other birds ; according to Mr 
Sclater, the male alone does this, but authorities 
seem to disagree. The ostriches of America are 
quite distinct from those of Africa, and have a 
feathery head instead of a naked one. These 
rheas are also polygamous, and inhabit the great 
plains of South America, and are especially 
abundant along the La Plata. 

Our next wingless form, the emu, comes from 
Australia. We shall find that all the living 
representatives of this remarkable group of birds 
in this part of the globe are clothed with feathers 
that are scarcely distinguishable from ordinary 
hair. The ‘Dromaeus novae hollandae,’ as natu- 
ralists designate the emu, is not unlike the 
ostrich in size, form, and habits ; but there is 
one important difference that the hunter soon 
finds out, and that is, that the emu can kick 
with more deadly effect than the ostrich. The 
latter bird kicks forward, as we do ; but the 
emu kicks backwards and sideways, like a cow. 
Little chance of escape has the unlucky hunter 
or hound that approaches near the back of this 
, bird before it is tired out. The llesli of the emu 


By Fred. V. Theobald, B.A., F.E.8. 

Just as Australia is peculiar for its remarkable 
marsupial fauna and gigantic fossil kangaroos, 
so is New Zealand for its peculiar Wingless Birds, 
living and extinct. Of these wingless forms 
there are not many known, but those that we 
are acquainted with are of great interest. Were 
it not for man’s presence upon the earth, there 
is little doubt that we should have many more 
of these apterous birds, for history and tradition 
clearly show that several of them have been ex- 
terminated by man and by the introduction of 
his domestic animals. The Rati tie, the group to 
which most of the living wingless birds belong, 
are found in Africa, where the representative is 
the ostrich, the largest of all the living aves, 
attaining sometimes the height of eight feet ; in 
America, where the rheas are found extending 
into ^atagonia and Peru ; in Australia by the 
emu ; in New Guinea and Moluccan Islands by 
the r cassowary ; and in New Zealand by the 
curious wingless apteryx or kiwi-kiwi of the 
Maoris. The African ostriches are the most 
important to us financially, for from these birds 
the much-sought-after ostrich feathers are ob- 
tained. 

Strictly speaking, none of the living Ratitfe are 
wingless birds, for all possess a small and rudi- 
mentary pair of wings, although they arc too 
small to be used as organs of flight. The ostriches 
run with extraordinary speed, and can give the 
fastest horse some trouble in pursuing them. 
The male ostrich is like a Mormon, fond of many 
wives I* These polygamous birds generally keep 
together in small flocks, and lay their eggs, some- 
times three pounds in weight, in holes scratched 
, in the sand. It is generally supposed that they 
^ are then lefts* and are hatched by the heat of the 
aim— a fallacious notion, .for the parents look 


is very good, and for this reason they are hunted 
and destroyed. So great has been the destruc- 
tion, that fears ure entertained that it may soon 
be numbered with the other extinct wingless 
forms that man has largely to account for. 

From N4w Guinea, Moluccas, Malay Archi- 
pelago, and North Australia, another genus of 
struthious birds has been found— namely, the 
cassowary ; not that notorious creature that ‘ ate 
the missionary on the plains of Tiinbuctoo,’ for 
the true cassowary is only found in Oceania und 
the Malay Archipelago. 

Although the wingless birds just mentioned 
attract much attention, there is nothing particu- 
larly striking in them, unless it be their remark- 
able grandeur ; but when we come to the wing- 
less forms of New Zealand, we cannot help being 
surprised at their extraordinary appearance. 
Australia is often called the ‘Fossil Continent/ 
and rightly too, for its mammals, fish, and plunts 
carry our minds back to long past ages ; and 
we can say the same of New Zealand, if we 
look at the wingless apteryx. The kiwi — as the 
Maoris call this wingless creature — reminds us 
of no living bird, but culls to our recollection 
the birds which may have left those footprints 
on the sandy flats of Triassic times. These weird- 
looking kiwis vary in size from that of a fowl 
to that of a turkey. There is scarcely a trace of 
wings ; the whole head and body is clothed with 
long hair-like gray and chestnut-brown feathers. 
The thick, tough skin is much valued by the 
Maori chiefs ; and to their continual hunts after 
them is due the rapid disappearance of these 
remarkable birds. They have survived so long 
chiefly on account of their nocturnal habits. The 
natives hunt them by torchlight, when they 
come out at night to feed upon the insects and 
worms. Four species seem to be known ; but 
all are rapidly becoming scarce, and, as Wallace 
rightly says, ‘they will no doubt gradually be- 
come extinct.’ Not so many years ago, the 
apteryx was thought by many scientific men to 
be a fabulous bird, just os the giraffe in olden 
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times was considered a myth. The first living hand in their eradication. To moa-hunting men 
specimen was brought over in 1852, and deposited their disappearance tnust be largely attributed ; 
in the Zoological Gardens, London, and, to every but certain evidence also shows that the . glacial 
one’s satisfaction, it laid several eggs. Perhaps the period has had no small finger in the pie in this 
eggs of the apteryx are even more remarkable matter. ‘The recent existence of the moa, and 
than the bird itself, for they often weigh as its having been finally exterminated by the 
much as one-fourth of the weight of the whole Maoris,’ says Wallace, ‘appears .to be at length 
bird. We find their fossil remains with those of # set *at rest by the statement of Mr John White, 
the huge extinct 1 Moa birds.* a gentleman who has been initiated by their 

Few birds have been more freely discussed priests into all their mysteries, and who has been 
than the moos, a group of strnthious birds collecting materials for a history of the natives, 
of enormous size, which inhabited New Zealand and is said to know more of the history, customs, 
during and prior to the period of human occupa- aucLriiabits of the Maoris than they do themselves, 
tion, and which, according to some authorities, lh / says that the histories and songs abound in 
only became extinct just before Captain Cook’s allusions to the moa, and that they were able to 
discovery of the islands. Many of the moas were give full accounts of its habits, food, season of 

much larger than the ostrich. They agree in the year it was killed, &c.’ Although the moas 

many features with the apteryx ; while in their are called wingless birds, they, too, like the other 

short beak and other important peculiarities Rati t a;, have rudiments of wings. It is prob- 

they resembled the emu and the cassowary, able that these struthious birds do not owe their 
These gigantic birds sometimes reached the height imperfect wings to a direct evolution from some 
of eleven and twelve feet. Their remains are ancestral reptile form, but to a retrograde devel- 
found in great abundance, and from them many opment from some low type of winged bird 
complete skeletons have been formed in all analogous to that which has produced the dodo 
stages of development, whilst their eggs are often of Mauritius from a more highly developed 
preserved with their bones. That they were pigeon-form. 

co-existent with man is shown by the fact that The dodo has become extinct, we know, during 
their remains are found in abundance in the the last two hundred years. Mauritius, Rodri- 
kitchen-middens, whilst some of the bones are guez, and Eourbon (now Reunion) are remarkable 
charred and cut. The first discovery of these as being the home of this curious group of ground- 
giant birds was due to the Rev. W. Colenso, birds, quite incapable of flight. Leguat, who resided 
who also first determined their struthious aflini- in Rodriguez in 1692, gives an admirable figure 
ties. In 1842 this gentleman wrote : 4 During the of the species on that island called the Solitaire, 
summer of 1838 I accompanied the Rev. W. All these Dididie were helpless creatures, and 
Williams on a visit to the tribes inhabiting* the were soon destroyed by man and his animals. 
East Cape district. While at Waiapu, I heard, We have strong evidence that the origin of these 
from the natives, of a certain monstrous animal, large wingless 4 ground -pigeons ’ must date back 
While some said it was a bird, and others a person, to early Tertiary times. Some mces ral ‘ground- 
all agreed that it was a moa; that in general pigeon ’like the Didunculus must have 

appearance it somewhat resembled an immense reached Mauritius by means of intervening is- 
douiestic cock, with the difference, however, that lands, afterwards sunk ; and there, on this isolated 
it had a face like a man’s ; that it lived on air, spot, they remained and increased, free from the 
and was guarded by two immense Tuataras, who, attack of any more powerful animal. We can 
Argus-like, kept incessant watch while the moa easily see how their wings, being useless, would 
slept. Also, that if any one ventured to approach become abortive. They might even be prejudicial 
the dwelling of this wonderful creature, he would to the birds ; for those that flew about would be 
be invariably trampled on and killed by it’ A blown out to sea and destroyed ; whilst those 
mountain named Whakapunaki was spoken of that had small wings would roost upon the 
as the residence of this creature ; but only one ground, and thus be sheltered from the violent 
existed, which was said to be the sole survivor hurricanes that continually sweep across these 
of the raco of moas. For a long time it was islands. 

hoped some solitary living specimen might be There are other extinct wingless birds, rails, 
found in some high mountain region ; but now also found ; and in Rodriguez an almost wingless 
all chance of finding this interesting and uncanny heron. Another large apterous bird, known as 
creature has vanished. the JSpyornis, has recently been brought before 

Mr J. Hamilton records au interview with an the notice of the public by the sale of its semi- 
old native who asserted he had seen Captain fossil egg for the large sum of si . ty pounds eighteen 
Cook and also the last moo, and he described it shillings. This ^Epyornis wa/a native of Alada- 
as a very large bird with a neck like a horse, gascar, and is related to the moas and ostriches. 
Whether any one has seen the bird is still very It was as large, or larger than the moas of New 
doubtful; but that it was coexistent with man — Zealand. Its eggs were of enormous size, often, 
either ancient moa-hunting Maoris, or a moa- reaching fourteen inches in diameter, and equal 
hunting race that inhabited New Zealand prior in capacity to six eggs of an ostrich, 
to the Maori invasion — is definitely shown by the There are several other wingless birds of 
bones and eggs being found with the evidences different groups existing at the present day, and 
of man in those curious kitchen-middens and from them, as well as from otlier reasons, we 
caves. Not only are the bones and eggs found, can safely say that the wingless struthious birds, 
but in several instances the tendons and feathers the emus, the ostriches, moas, and the dodo, are 
attached to their skin have been discovered. The simply degenerate or retrograde forms, and not 
question is, How did these birds become extinct ) birds of low type with wings as yet undeveloped* 
There is no doubt that man has had the chief There is good reason for believing that the 
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Ratitae are a very ancient group, for we find the 
remains of the moa in New r Zealand long prior 
to mail’s advent. Day by day, they and other 
wingless birds are becoming things of the past. 


.NEGRO COFFEE. 

Negro or Wild Coifee is the name that has been 
given to Fedegozo seeds, on account of their being 
used in western tropical Africa and in some of 
the West India Islands by the natives as a 
substitute for coffee. In some of the French 
African colonies the seeds are also known As 
Caf<$ n&gre and Cafe matron. Botanically, the 
plant producing the seed is known as ‘Cassia 
occidentalism It grows very freely in most 
tropical countries ; in fact, it is a common weed, 
witli a sickly, offensive smell, that many planters 
would fain be rid of. The seeds are roasted 
and ground, and the infusion, made in the same 
way as ordinary coffee amazingly resembles the 
finest Mocha. This fact is confirmed by Dr 
Nicholls of Dominica, who, writing to the Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, a few years 
back, states : ‘ I collected some seeds, and directed 
my cook to roast and grind them, so that I might 
taste the “coffee.” Other matters 'engaging my 
attention, I forgot the circumstance until several 
days afterwards, when, one evening, my wife 
inquired how I liked my after-dinner cup of 
coffee. I turned to her inquiringly, when she 
laughingly said : “ That is your wild coffee.” 1 
was indeed surprised, for the coffee was indis- 
tinguishable from that made of the best Arabian 
beans, and we in Dominica are celebrated for our 
good coffee. Afterwards, some of the seeds, roasted 
and ground, were., brought to me, and the aroma 
was equal to that of the coifee ordinarily used in 
the island.’ 

Dr Livingstone took some of these seeds to the 
Mauritius Botanical Gardens, and mentioned that 
the natives of tropical Africa roasted and used 
them like coffee. 

It has not been definitely stated that the 
infusion has any stimulating effect, but it is only 
fair to suppose it has, otherwise the negroes 
would hardly employ it in lieu of coffee. Chem- 
ical analysis shows it to consist of fatty matters 
(ole?n and margarine), 4*9 ; tannic acid, 0-9 ; 
sugar, 2*1 ; gum, 28'8 ; starch, 2*0 ; cellulose, 
34*0 ; water, 7'0 ; calcium sulphate, and phosphate, 
chrysophailic acid, 0*9 ; malic acid, sodium chlor- 
ide, magnesium sulphate, iron, silica, together, 
5*4 ; and achrosiue, 13*58 parts in 100. Aclno- 
sine is soluble in water, and communicates to 
the latter a garn^ colour. It contains carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur ; but its 
exact composition has not been determined. It is 
soluble also in alcohol and in acidB and alkalies. 
The colour cannot be fixed upon tissues by any 
known mordant, and it is this circumstance that 
induced Professor Clouet, who made the analysis, 
to term it achrosine, or ( not colouring,’ although 
being coloured itself. 

If we might venture an hypothesis, we would 
suggest that further investigation into this colour- 
ing matter may prove that the colour is the 
important' feature from an alimentary point of 
view. This has recently been proved to be the 
case with kola. For many years scientists were 


! puzzled as to the nature of the substance in the 
kola nut that produced the stimulating and nutri- 
tive effect. It was at first suggested that it was 
due to caffeine ; but experiments proved that this 
was not the case. At length, after prolonged 
researches, Professor Heckel of Marseilles practi- 
cally demonstrated that the ‘muscle-bracing’ and 
other beneficial properties of the kola nut were 
entirely due to the presence of a colouring body 
which he designated Kola Red (‘ rouge de 
kola’), and which a German scientist lias since 
named Kolanin. 

Besides using Fedegozo seeds as a substitute for 
coffee, the natives employ the whole plant as a 
remedial agent in various complaints and diseases. 
It is closely allied to ordinary senna— in fact, in 
Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, it is called 
small senna - so readers will not be surprised to 
learn that the whole plant is purgative. This 
is mainly attributable to the mucilaginous and 
extractive matters in conjunction with the small 
percentage of chrysophailic acid that analysis 
proves to be present in the plant. Torrefaetion 
destroys the purgative principle in the seeds and 
causes them to taste like coffee. 

One of the most useful properties of the plant 
is its febrifuge action. It is generally admin- 
istered by boiling an ounce of the seed in ten 
ounces of water ; and when this quantity is 
reduced to nine ounces, it is given to the patient 
during the cold period of a rigor ; a profuse per- 
spiration follows, and the rigors do not recur. 
The seeds' have repeatedly been employed in 


mo seeds' nave repeatedly been employed m 
France and in some West India Islands for this 
purpose ; and instead of the decoction being used 
as just described, sixty grammes of the seed have 
been macerated in a litre of Malaga wine. 

The value of the plant is recognised in all parts 
of the world. Mohammedan writers recommend 
its use in cases of coughs, especially whooping- 
coughs ; an infusion of the root is considered by 
the American Indians to be an antidote against 
various poisons ; and in Brazil the same prepara- 
tion is used as a tonic and diuretic in dropsy and 
liver complaints. This latter property has gained 
for the plant the same unconventional title that 
country children apply to our own dandelion. 


FROBATIO N. 

It shall be mine, although I wait for it— 

Wait while the sweet dawn broadens into day, 

And lets my longing eyes see, far away, 

That land, my promised land — wait while 1 sit, 
Wearied beneath the noontide glare, and emit 
Almost to utter blindness — wait, till gray, 

Between my eyes and it, the dim mists stray, 

And over all the earth eve’s shadows flit. 

0 throbbing heart, when thou hast learned to beat 
With patient pulses — these sad eyes to shine 
In fearless faith, and when my eager feet 
Have ceased to choose their path —when e’en Love’s 
wine 

Were bitter unless God have made it sweet, 

Ah then — in that same hour- it shall be mine ! 

Kate Mellehsh. 
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THE ETHICS OF HOTEL LIFE. 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. 

The experienced know almost at a glance who 
is and who is not accustomed to Hotel Life. 
There is the same feeble helplessness of demeanour 
— the same lost and strayed air — the same kind of 
‘ Good gracious, what am 1 to do now, and what 
is going to happen next?’ which mark out the 
unaccustomed from the experienced, and give the 
latter the map of the country so sooi? as these 
others enter in at the door. The habits among 
themselves, too, of the unaccustomed betray them 
quite as much as their demeanour on first enter- 
ing. There are certain who hold an hotel as no 
more public in the sense of self-restraint than their 
own home in the heart of the country. Have 
they acquired the bad habit of snap and snarl, 
of contradiction and interruption? — small check 
it is to them that strange and curious ears are 
listening to the familiar interludes which sound 
so bitter and are so futile ! There is no malice, 
no real heart of sinful temper in these verbal 
8cratchings. They mean no more than the stage 
combat— ‘one, two, three, four, and cross over’— 
and their intimates take them at their full valu- 
ation. But strangers do not. Hence these two 
highly respectable and well-living citizens are 
set down as leading a cat-and-dog life, which they 
do not care to control even in public. 

At the opposite end of the scale stand the un- 
restrained lovers— people who caress each other 
in public, call each other pet names sure to be 
of ludicrous complexion to strangers, and act 
generally as if no such thing as the dignity of 
reserve existed, and as if the sanctities of privacy 
were not different from the publicities of the 
market-place. These are the people who give 
each other choice bits or superfluous bits from 
their own plates ; drink out of each other’s glass ; 
dispute amicably about the last teaspoon ful of 
wine; and from start to finish act with the utmost 
unconcern as to appearances and the public ver- 
dict, thinking no more of their fellow-men than 
if they were two love-birds on a perch. 


In a manner affiliated to these two types are 
the stand-off and the familiar — the people who 
look at you with a curiously supercilious air, as 
if questioning your pedigree, your upbringing, 
your business, your religious faith and political 
creed, and not by any means sure that the 
answers, if given, would be satisfactory. And 
there are the familiar, who call you ‘dear’ on 
the second interview, and before the third is out 
have confided to you their whole history — who 
they are and what they were, what their fathers 
died of, ami how they lost their children, and 
anything else it may interest them to tell, to 
which you must make a show of sympathetic 
attention. Fortunately, these intimates are like 
flowers without roots. They dTe n.j quickly as 
they are born, and their place knows them no 
more. 

The unaccustomed are generally frightfully 
hard on the servants. They seem to consider the 
service of an hotel as a steady-going, uureluxing 
automatic kind of thing, wherein the servants 
can never be tired, never want rest, never need 
to be absent from their posts for their own food 
or relaxation. It is a kind of ‘ one down, another 
come on,’ to their mind. They do not realise 
the personality, the individuality, of any of the 
servants, but imagine that if one is tired another 
is there ready to take the work with the same 
automatic precision -the same minute attention 
to individual fads which persons of this sort 
demand from hotel servants. For this kind 
carries all its fads with it, and feels aggrieved if 
the chambermaid who lias thirty rooms and 
their ill mates to attend to, forgets this or mistimes 
that, bewildered as she is by the multiplicity 
of tilings to remember for those, unaccustomed, 
who treat an hotel as their private house, and 
themselves as the chief and principal of the 
whole affair 

Among these inconvenient inmates are the 
early risers. It is all very well to say that their 
servants are up every morning by six, and that 
six is as late as any well-conditioned domestic 
should be abed. The reasoning holds good for 
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those who go to bed at ten, and whose wildest 
vigils never stretch beyond eleven — those, too, 
who have had the whole evening and great part 
of the afternoon to themselves, when they might 
rest in tranquillity and gather enough strength 
for the next day's modest campaign. But for 
hotel servants --on their feet Irom seven till 
twelve, with no period of repose, not so much ns 
a solitary half-hour they can call their own, 
things are different ; and the abnormally early 
riser, demanding hot water, breakfast, what not, 
at inappropriate times, is a nuisance, and *crucl 
at that. People who come to an hotel should '^me 
prepared to abandon a few of their own perscWl 
and special habits, and to conform to those which 
have been found best for the majority. Nowhere is 
that modern craze of ‘ individualism * more out 
of place than in a crowded hotel, where the 
smooth, the just, the humane working of things 
demands some amount of consideration from the 
visitors, and with this consideration a correspond- 
ing amount of giving up. 

All sorts of characters meet you at the table- 
d’hdte, making a moral kaleidoscope as interest- 
ing and as infinite as is the material. There are 
the people who eat enormously, suggesting their 
determination to get their money’s worth at all 
events. Come what may, they have paid for it, 
and they will have it. And there are people who 
pick and reject and grumble and find fault, with 
the air of the fastidiously accustomed who find 
nothing so good as that to which they have been 
used, and are for ever regretting their own cook 
and their own larder. And there are others so 
naively content with the horrible messes which 
come up under French names ! -so touchingly 
sure that this is real French cookery, which they 
have heard of so^pften ; and, dear me ! now they 
have come across it, how good it is, and how far 
superior to our plain roast and boiled ! With 
them are often children, who are encouraged to 
cat of everything that comes to table, and to eat 
without stint. If they do empty that whole dish 
of sweets, what harm ! They are out in the open 
air all day long, and at such times as these it is 
well to enlarge the boundaries. What these small 
people manage to stow away in cheek pouches 
and supplementary stomachic store- closets not 
existing among the ordinary sons of men, is one of 
thp. marvels of hotel life. There it is, however ; 
and it knocks the bottom out of all one’s theories 
of what constitutes a proper dietary for the young, 
and of how much moral discipline should come 
into their education in the line of self-restraint 
as to appetites, fleshly and sensual. Ami speak- 
ing of children, too, a word has to be said in 


differences in age and constitution. There shiver 
the poor old goodies whom bronchitis catches by 
the throat if but the keen wind looks too sharply 
through the closed windows. There flush the 
radiant young and the many-fleshed mature, who 
fan themselves at Christmas-time and cannot 
exist with closed windows winter or summer, night 
♦or day — who enjoy a draught, and call a keen 
north-easter jolly. And who, pray, is to decide 
between them? As a rule the young have it, 
and the poor old goodies suffer. Here, rheumatic 
pains are increased and the stiff walk becomes a 
decided hobble. There, the old familiar enemy 
swoops down on the helpless victim and chokes 
him with worse than desert-sand. Then a week’s 
spell in bed, with doctor and drugs and so much 
loss of time and enjoyment, makes the practical 
comment on the wisdom of sitting in a draught 
with a keen wind racing through the window 
to the door. The same thing goes on in the 
drawing-room, which the children use as a 
passage-place into the garden, with the necessary 
result of cold shivers down sensitive backs, and 
catarrhs of various kinds and different locations. 
But the old and trail have the worst of it, inas- 
much as pains and sickness are worse than ‘stuffi- 
ness’ and discomfort. 

Of tbc company, what an infinite variety ! 
There are the badly dressed— men who slouch 
down to dinner in knickerbockers and a Norfolk 
jacket, and women who wear crumpled collars 
and faded blouses. And there are the full-dressed, 
who maker the mixed crowd of a second-rate hotel 
occasion for display in fine linen and diamond studa 
— bare shoulders, rich velvet, much jewellery, and 
an air of ballroom elegance. There are the 
free and the frightened— men whose liail-fellow- 
well-inet kind of advances you have to resist ; and 
timid girls, who could not answer you ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
if you spoke to them, which in very pity you do 
not. There are the emphatic Nobodies who come 
from small provincial towns, and are flustered 
and excited at this their deeper draught of life ; 
and there are the Somebodies, as yet anonymous, 
who come into the room with that air of distinc- 
tion unmistakable and not to be gainsaid. They 
may be homely in feature, insignificant in person, 
by no means taking — but they are Somebodies. 
That stands out as plainly as the dome of St 
Peter’s, and you seize the subtle announcement 
on their first entrance into the room. By-and- 
by you find how right your prognostic was, and 
arc perhaps startled by the breadth and weight 
of tiiis Somebody’s repute. Sometimes these 
lions arc humane and modest-mannered enough. 
Sometimes they are terribly the reverse, and can 


deprecation of the lax discipline and imperfect ! only be appeased by being induced to roar while 
accommodation which makes the general drawing- ! fed with cakes of flattery and attention. And 
room their nursery and playroom. Let them play J sometimes even they, great as they are, are served 
and romp and dance and shout to their ‘hearts’ ! with the very cheese-parings of renown ; when 
content, but let them have their own assigned recrc- J that benighted citizen says doubtfully, ‘Don’t 


ation-room, wherein they can expand according 
to desire. To make the lives of the elder portion 
of the community unendurable by reason of the 
‘wild huzzas and cruel noise’ so delightful to 
youth — so distracting to age— is an unfair divi- 
sion. Let the one be happy in its own glad 
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know the name. What is he? What has he done 
Or some less imperfect if more entangled critic 
pronounces joyfully: *Oh, he is Mr So-and-so, 
and he wrote that beautiful book of poems, don’t 
you know?’ But, unfortunately for the critic, 
( lie never wrote a line in his life, save, perhaps, 
noisy restless way ; but let the other have peace, the titles of his pictures for the R. A. ; or haply 
and jhe 'quietude without which is infinite ' his hypothetical book of poems was a successful 
suffering. . piny, or a novel that made its mark, or maybe 

The windows are the grand battle-ground of I only a book of philosophy, more widely talked 
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•about than read, and less understood than dis- 
cussed. * 

Many and many more types wc must leave out 
of our gallery. The people who gather all the 
good things to themselves and their own party, 
and revel in abundance while others have nothing 
— what a well-known hotel type that is ! So 
are the good-natured souls who are always willing* 
to share their advantages, and who look after 
your little extra wants as if you were at their own 
homes. The people who — with a party of Irish 
priests at that table there in the corner, Home 
Rulers to a man as they are- sound the tocsin 
of the Union loud enough for all the room 
ito hear. The rowdy sons and daughters of the 
Bank Holiday yesterday, who, at breakfast, sing, 
shout, let off little sharp screams mingled with 
gurgles of laughter, pull crackers, and generally 
comport themselves as ’Anys and ’Arriets are 
wont to do. The people who slip by the servants, 
or scamp the tips when they cannot save them 
altogether, on the futile plea, * Attendance charged 
for in the bill ;’ and the people who know that 
tips arc expected, arc part of the provisions of 
the place, and that no one who really respected 
himself would dream of ‘bilking’ the servants, as 
of old the scamps of the road used to ‘bilk the 
pikeman.’ The people who practise their scales, 
and play with humdrum fidelity for the stipu- 
lated two hours every day — or the piano is 
‘sick’ and under a physician in the shape of a 
tuner with a plentiful supply of catgut in his 
pocket. These And more we encounter in an 
hotel, whore also we meet the lovely and •the 
genuine, the gentle, the refined, the unassuming, 
the enchanting. In any case, an hotel is a micro- 
cosm where we stumble against oddities of various 
kinds. And all this time we liave left those 
ethics alone !— those ethics which can be com- 
pressed into a single sentence the briefest word 
of advice. 1 Remember, an hotel is not home ; nor 
are strangers your own familiars ; nor, in a crowd, 
can you claim the special indulgences rightfully 
due to the one and the otllcr. , The law of hotel 
life is consideration for others ; and the purest ( 
form of socialism we have yet accomplished 1 
is to be found in a public drawing-room and at I 
a table-d’hdto. I 


POMONA.* 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A tone which is now for over fled ; 

A hope which is now for ever past ; 

A love so sweet it could not last, 

Was time long past. 

Shelley, 

‘Has Mr Ludlow- come home yet?’ 

‘No, Missy; but I’m expecting him every 
minute.' 

‘ But if he had come hv the train he fixed, he 
would have been here an hour ago.’ 

The old man smiled. ‘I think I can guess 
pretty well what he’s doing. He’s gone round 
by Burlington House just to have a look at his 
picture. — Bless your heart, he was so terrible took 
up with his Pomona, he could hardly bear to 
part with her. When the cab came to the door 
to take it to the Academy, I think he’d two 


minds about letting it go, even on the chance of 
its not being hung. I ’ve known amany painting 
gentlemen, and they’re all a deal took up with 
their own pictures, though some of them hides it 
more than others ; but I never saw one so down- 
right wrop up as him ; and he’ve stuck a fancy 
pride on it, so as no one shan’t buy it. — But come 
m, Missy, and I’ll fetch up the tea. He’ll be 

here in a Bless my heart!’ Warren ended* 

in a bewildered whisper, ‘whoever is that young 
lady? I seem to know her face pretty near as 
wclbas I do yours.’ 

j/t is my cousin, Miss Lester,* Sage said ; ‘but 
I clun’t think you can have seen her before.’ 

The whisper had not been lost on Pomona, 
and both she and Sage enjoyed the mystification 
of the old man ; and the puzzled loots he stole 
at her as lie spread the little tea-table in the 
studio, making excuses to come again and again 
to re-arrange the tea-things or bring an extra 
plate or teaspoon ; and once Sage caught him 
standing staring with a plate of biscuits in his 
hand, from which, in his abstraction, an ava- 
lanche was descending on to the floor. 

Fomona was examining with interest all the 
pretty artistic things with which the studio — 
unlike that of Owen Ludlow’s at Scar — was 
adorned. A studio was quite as great a novelty 
to her ns a shabby, little house in Dalston ; and 
both one and the other struck her as intensely 
interesting, and something fresh and outside the 
conventional limits within which the lines of her 
life had hitherto been cast. 

To Sage it was all familiar ; but perhaps no 
less interesting than it was to Pomona, as associa- 
tion took the place of novelty with even more 
powerful charm ; and where Pomona saw richly 
coloured Oriental tapestry, Sr':* sav the back- 
ground to a picturesque figure; and acre Pomona 
exclaimed over a Venetian mirror with quaint 
embossed silver frame, Sage could echo the 
admiration, seeing in it the dark handsome face 
and smiling eyes it had so often reflected. That 
bronze Mercury was beautiful and graceful, as 
Pomona said ; but the beauty and grace were 
entirely associated with Maurice, saying before 
he went away in the winter: *1 wish I had 
winged heels like this chappie to bring me to my 
lady-love.’ 

There were not many pictures about; l?ut 
Pomona was looking at some canvases standing 
with their faces to the wall in a corner, when the i 
sputtering, spitting, little silver kettle on the tea- 
table called Sage away to make the tea ; and 
while she was doing it, Pomona gave an exclama- 
tion of recognition. 

‘Sage, I am sure I have seen this man. — Oh 
yes ; of course it is a Mr Moore I met at Mrs 
Copplcgton’s dinner. He told me he knew Mr 
Ludlow ; indeed, it was he who first told me 
anything about him. It is only a sketch, but it 
is very good.’ 

Sage spilt some of the hot water on her finger, 
suddenly startled by hearing Maurice’s name. 

‘Look,’ Pomona went on— ‘do you know 
him ?’ 

‘Yes, a little.’ It was no doubt the scalded 
finger that sent, the rush of colour over Sage’s 
delicate face and neck ; and Pomona was eager 
in her sympathy and wish to do something to 
alleviate the pain, though Sage declared it was 
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nothing at all to trouble abdut, and would be all 
right in a minute. 

Just then they heard a cab stop and the sounds 
of an arrival, a portmanteau slammed down in 
the hall, and Ludlow’s voice talking to the 
cabman, and Warren’s voice informing him that 
Miss Sage was there and another voung latly ; 
and then Ludlow’s step sounded along the 
passage. He came in through the other room 
that opened into the studio, where he and Dr 
Merridcw had sat on Christmas Eve, and ^ Sage 
went forward to meet him. \ 

‘ Well, little friend,* he said in his usual hcafiy, 
cheery voice — ‘well, this is a pleasant welcome. 

Where’s’ And then, behind Sage, he saw 

Pomona, and the words died on his lips. 

She was standing full in the light, looking 
towards him with a grave, shy look, that -Sage 
thought with a slight sense of disappointment — 
was less like the picture than the radiant, bright 
look that was more usual to her. Sage did not 
know how wonderfully more like it made 
Pomona to Katharine, the young wife whose 
sweet eyes had closed on this life twenty years 
ago. 

Owen Ludlow still held Sage’s hand in his in 
affectionate greeting, and Sage felt his hand grip 
licrs with a sudden, painful pressure, and saw 
that his face lmd turned an ashy sort of white. 
It had not occurred to her till then that the 
likeness to. the picture meant also the likeness 
to the dead wife, who was so living a memory in 
his heart ; and she wished now that she had 
prepared him for it 

‘This is Miss Lester,’ she said quickly — ‘my 
cousin, Pomona Lester.’ 

He had recovered himself in a moment, and 
came forward with something of his usual court- 
eous manner. ‘I am very pleased to make Miss 
Lester’s acquaintance. I am sorry to have been 
delayed in returning ; and I hope Jervis has 
done the honours and brought you some tea.’ 

Sage fancied there was an unnaturally stiff 
tone in his voice, and a cold look in his eyes, 
almost of aversion, as lie looked at Pomona, who, 
on her side, had a little touch of haughtiness in 
her manner, and an elegant, chill formality that 
had been conspicuous by its absence before, every 
loQk and movement and tone leaving seemed so 
wonderfully simple and natural and unconscious. 

Sage was uncomfortably aware that this intro- 
duction was not a success —that these two fricmls 
of hers were not getting on and did not take to 
one another. She could see, with Pomona’s eyes, 
that Mr Ludlow without his sympathetic, kindly 
manner was not attractive ; while, with his, 
she could see Pdinona as a * fashionable young 
lady, giving herself haughty, fine-lady airs. She 
could not tell the other feelings that were surg- 
ing within him, and had to be kept rigidly down 
by that stiff, rather over-polite manner, which 
Sage dreadfully feared Pomona might consider 
bad form. 

* She did not know that when Ludlow’s hand 
touched Pomona’s, he felt a tiny baby’s purpose- 
less clasp that had folded round oiie of his fingers 
twenty years ago, as he stooped to kiss a warm, 
little forehead among the folds of a big, white 
shawl. She did not know Pomona’s eyes were 
really Katharine’s looking across those twenty 
yearl at him with silent reproach. She did not 


know how, after the first shock, followed by 
a’ desperate effort to disbelieve in the girl’s 
identity, and assure himself that the likeness was 
purely accidental, that very likeness had been 
hateful and repugnant to him ; the tone of her 
voice, an echo of the melody of that sweet honey- 
moon year, jarred and stung him ; the curve of 
her cheek and line of her brow irritated and filled 
him with a sort of resentment ; the very position 
in which her slim hands lay in her lap fretted 
him almost beyond endurance. 

Pomona, on her side, felt repelled and disap- 
pointed. Maurice Moore had spoken so warmly 
of the painter ; Sage had sung his praises so 
heartily ; she had been so interested in his studio, 
and naturally she was much more inclined to like 
than to dislike people. In all her sunny, happy 
life, she lmd hardly ever met with any one to 
dislike, having one of those natures that see the 
best in eveiy one, and so her whole world was 
inhabited by nice, pleasant, interesting people. 
It is a blessed gift to be born with, this quality 
of seeing the best. I hardly think a fairy god- 
mother could give a better, happier gift to a 
child in any rank of life. Oh yes ; no doubt 
they will be constantly taken in, constantly dis- 
appointed ; but that is infinitely better than to 
live in a dreary world, seeing only the low 
motives, bad disposition, meanness, and selfish- 
ness that are no doubt only too conspicuous in 
most of us, though, thank 1 leaven, not unmixed 
in any of us. 

But Pomona’s feeling for Mr Ludlow amounted 
almost to dislike, and being such a very unusual 
sensation with her, it fretted her, and made her 
uncomfortable, and she was glad to take her 
leave as soon as politeness allowed. 

Nothing was said of her likeness to the picture. 
Owen Ludlow talked hard and heavily on society 
subjects in which he was not at all au fait , and 
Pomona answered with hardly veiled indifference. 
Sage vainly tried to make things run more easily 
and pleasantly, and it was a relief to all when 
Pomona declared she must go. 

She wanted to take Sage back ; but Mr Ludlow 
would not hear of it, declaring that was his 
privilege ; and while he went to see if the car- 
riage was there, Sage said : ‘You don’t know how 
nice he can be.’ 

‘ I am sure he can he very nice to you, dear ; 
but I don’t think lie would to me. He doesn’t 
like me.’ 

‘ Oh, Pomona P 

‘I don’t mind a bit, dear, little Sage, as long 
as you like me, and 1 am sure you do. — When 
will you come and see me? And what day 
shall we go down to Beech field together and see 
mother? Come to-morrow morning and have 
lunch with me ? — No ! too busy ? Well, I will 
write. 1 am so, so glad we have met.’ 

And then the painter returned and cere- 
moniously escorted Miss Lester to her carriage. 

‘Are you ill?’ Sage asked anxiously as the 
painter came back into the studio. 

He was walking very slowly, and his head 
was bent, and his shoulders stooped like an old 
man, and his face had a drawn look on it as of 
I suffering. 

| ‘ No, little friend, not ill, only old and tired, 

and not up, as you may perceive, to fashionable 
! society. I didn’t know you had such fine rela- 
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tiona, Sage — and yet, I think your father told 
me once of a cousin.* 

1 1 never saw her till to-day.— Oh, Mr Ludlow, 
don’t you think she is lovely?’ 

lie paused a minute, and then said with cold 
impartiality : ‘ Yes, perhaps she would be con- 
sidered so.' # 

‘But don’t you think v*a?’ 

‘ Well, I am not sure.* 

He was moody and absent ; and Sage hardly 
knew if he were listening to her description of 
Pomona’s sudden appearance that afternoon, and 
how sweet and cordial she was, and how she 
wanted her, Sage, to go down with her to Beech- 
field to see ‘ my aunt, Lady Lester.’ 

I do not think one need call it snobbishness 
the pleasure those last words gave to Sage ; or 
if it were so, it was snobbishness of a very simple 
elementary sort, not unnatural in a girl who, 
till that afternoon, had thought of titles as 
belonging to people in books and newspapers, 
not to any one in ordinary life, certainly not 
life in Dalston. 

She was longing to tell it all to Maurice ; it 
was such a gratification to think that her rela- 
tions would bear comparison with his ; it had 
always rather afflicted her that Maurice’s friends 
and relations should be in a higher station than 
hers ; and if she had not loved him so, the 
feeling of condescension on his part would soon 
have become galling. I think it was this that 
made her shrink a little from descriptions of any 
society he went into, which shrinking had led to 
her hearing hardly anything of the dinner plhrty 
at the Gopplestons at which Maurice had met 
Pomona. But now that it would be give and 
take, she would like to hear all about his friends, 
and would not even mind being introduced to 
them ; and, by-and-by, she would tell Pomona 
of their engagement, and take Maurice to see 
her, and, perhaps, to the beautiful place at 
Beeehfield, and to ‘my aunt, Lady Lester.’ 

I have said that in old days at Scar these two 
friends had no scruple in relapsing into silence 
when thoughts grave or gay absorbed them ; and 
so now Sage’s thoughts were roaming away ; 
while perhaps Owen Ludlow’s were as far from 
the studio and the present, only his were wander- 
ing into the past, sad and gray, while hers were 
venturing into the rose-col oured future. 

*1 think,’ he said at last, drawing his hand 
wearily over his forehead and eyes — ‘ I think 1 
shall go back to Scar to-morrow.’ 


CARVED IVORIES. 

The subject of Carved Ivory forms one of the 
most important brandies of the industrial arts, 
for from extant examples the art may be traced 
from prehistoric to the present times, and speci- 
mens of carvings made by all peoples in all ages 
may be seen in the public museums and col- 
lections. Owing, probably, to the little intrinsic 
value of ivory, many specimens have been pre- 
served, it being a substance of little or no value 
for turning into bullion, so much needed for the 
successful carrying on of the wars of the middle 
ages ; many specimens also were preserved and 
hidden, owing to their portability and small size. 


CARVED IVORIES. 


At the present tiftie, when so many vegetable 
substances are being used in the place of ivory, 
it is as well that the nature and characteristics of 
true ivory should be stated. If a section were 
to be taken und carefully examined, there would 
be* observed series of lines proceeding from a 
common centre in arcs of circles, also that these 
arcs intersected one another and formed minute 
diamond -shaped spaces. In its strictest sense, 
true.^vory is confined to that kind of tooth-sub- 
stalice which shows such diamond or lozenge 
snapetl spaces. 

The chief source of ivory is that obtained from 
the elephants of Africa and Asia. Ivory so 
obtained may be distinguished, owing to the 
African when first cut exhibiting hardly any 
grain, being first of a transparent tint, afterwards 
becoming lighter in colour. Asiatic when first cut 
is like African which lias been cut for some time, 
but becomes yellow by exposure to light. The 
African has a closer texture, and is capable of 
being more highly polished than the Asiatic 
variety. Beside elephant ivory, other substances 
have been largely used in the carving of the 
middle ages, notably walrus, narwhal, and 
hippopotamus ivory. It is interesting to note 
that King Olitere of Norway visited King 
Alfred the Great in 890 a.d., after a walrus 
limit in the North Sea, one of the objects of 
which was the obtaining of walrus ivory. 
Another very important source of ivory is that 
obtained from the Mammoth, the extinct Elephas 
prim ujenius. Large quantities ^f thi ivory have 
been found in the frozen soils oi Siberia, it being 
said that nearly all the turned ivory-work of 
Russia lias been made from this so-called fossil 
ivory. These extinct elephants from which it 
is obtained have been immured in the frozen 
soil for countless centuries. In prehistoric times 
herds of these animals roamed over Western 
Europe. 

The very earliest carvings now extant are those 
found in the caves of Le Moustier and La 
Madelaine, preserved at Paris, bearing representa- 
tions of animals os seen by the prehistoric men. 
Amongst others are an ibex, a reindeer coming to 
a stream to drink, and perhaps the most import- 
ant is an incised carving of the Mammoth, show-. 
ing the long curved tusks and the shaggy mane, 
such as none of the present spe~ ; es possess. 

Many centuries elapse between the prehistoric 
ivories and those to which any approximate date 
can be assigned. As in regard to other of the 
industrial arts, so in regard to that of carved 
ivory the earliest mention is referred to Egypt ; 
a tablet of the twelfth or Theban dynasty {tire. 
2020 b.c.) gives directions for the making of a 
small statuette, parts of which were to be of 
ebony and parts of ivory. 

In the British Museum are various chairs and 
other articles decorated with ivory, to which have 
been assigned dates varying from the eighteenth 
to the tenth centuries B.C., notably two daggers ; 
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with plain uncarved ivory "handles dating from 
the eighteenth or seventeenth century ii.c. 

One of the most interesting series of all the 
objects found at Nineveh was a very valuable 
collection of about three hundred curved ivories, 
probably made -between the ninth and eighth 
centuries b.c. They were discovered by l Sir 
Henry Layard in a room, possibly the Treasury 
of the North-west Palace ; and when found, were 
in a very brittle condition, owing to the fatty 
substances of which ivory is partly formed Living 
decomposed. When brought to England, \hey 
were boiled in gelatine. As a consequence, th*>y 
again became to a certain extent solid, and were 
placed (and are now to be seen) in the British 
Museum. Amongst the largest specimens, certain 
plaques with representations of Egyptian mon- 
archs are finely carved. A very large number 
of small pieces consisted probably of the frieze 
placed round some valuable chest or coder. 
Amongst other portions to be seen are some few 
which have small cells cut out of the ivory, and 
into which have been let portions of lapis lazuli 
and gold, the largest of this kind of work being a 
piece which is stated to have formed a part of 
a throne. In the Old Testament it is said that 
Solomon made a throne of ivory and overlaid 
it with the best gold. Since these Nineveh ivories 
were probably made about the time of Solomon, 
and very likely in or near the same place where 
the throne of Solomon was carved, might there 
not now be seen in this piece in the British 
Museum a part of a throne similar to the one 
made for the Temple at Jerusalem ? 

Ivory is referred to in the Bible. The ivory 
house which Ahab made is stated to have been 
one of his meiqorable acts. In the prophets, 
mention is made of ‘benches of ivory brought 
out of the Isles of Chittim,’ ‘ horns of ivory 1 and 
beds of ivory. On a black marble obelisk brought 
from Assyria, and now in the British Museum, 
slaves are represented as carrying elephants’ 
tusks ; as also similar representations are to be 
seen upon the bas-reliefs of the ruined palace 
of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis. 

In the sixth century a. c. the towns of Sieyon 
and Argos were noted for their ivory statues ; 
and in the year GOO, the Cypselidie sent as an 
offering to Olympia a chest of ivory and gold. 
About 490 B.C. the very large chryselephantine 
statues made bv Phidias and his contemporaries 
are noted. Tnesu statues, which were made 
partly of ivory aud partly of gold, were of all 
sizes, ranging up to fifty-eight feet in height. 
It is very difficult to know how the ancients 
could have obtained such large pieces of ivory 
necessary for the^ making of these statues ; and 
many theories in regard to it have been formed. 
Some think that the ivory was welded together 
in a way unknown now ; others, thut large 
plaques were hung on or fastened to an inner 
core, and the joinings carefully concealed, some- 
what similar to the way by which the Battersea 
enamellers in later times concealed fire-daws and 
cracks on their finest pieces of work by painting 
sprays of flowers over these cracks. ' 

It would* seem probable that the flesh-parts 
which were exposea to view were of ivory, whilst 
the dress was of gold. Of all these statues, the 
two most important were the figure of Minerva, 
\ which was placed in the Parthenon, and was 


forty feet high ; and that of Jupiter, placed in 
the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, and fifty -eight 
feet high. These statues, which were seen and 
described by the old writers of the early centuries 
before and after Christ, were destroyed by the 
fanaticism of the early Christians. 
t > Very few ivories carved before the time of the 
Emperor Constantine fft'72 to 337 a.d.) are in 
existence. Most of the larger European museums 
possess one or two specimens ; the South Ken- 
sington Museum lias two such— one, a portion 
of a sacrificial cup ; the other, One leaf of a 
diptych bearing the name of ‘ Symmachorum ’ 
incised upon it. 

The subject of diptyclis and triply chs is a very 
interesting one in connection with ivory. Any- 
thing doubled or doubly folded may be called a 
diptych ; and should it consist of three parts, 
the two outer leaves of which fold over and 
enclose the central one, the object would be a 
triptych. During the early centuries before and 
after Christ, it was customary to use diptychs 
and tablets for writing purposes ; the outside 
would be made of wood, bone, or ivory ; the 
inner surface being hollowed out and coated 
W'ith wax, which latter was scratched upon with 
a stylus. Two small diptychs with characters 
scratched upon the wax were found a few r years 
ago in a gold mine in Transylvania, and from 
the words upon them it is known that they 
were made in 1G9 A.D. 

When a person was elected consul under the 
Roman Empire, it became customary for him to 
send presents to the senators, high state offi- 
cials, and other friends. These presents were 
very costly ; and amongst others sent were ivory 
diptychs, upon the outsides of which would be 
generally carved a representation of the consul 
himself seated in his curulc chair and attired 
in his official robes. In a lower compartment 
would be carved representations of the games 
with which the consul would inaugurate his year 
of office. Inside, the wax was inscribed with the 
names of the preceding consuls, finishing wdth 
that of the donor. At the present time, tw f enty- 
one distinct examples of these consular diptychs, 
as they are called, are in existence, some of w'liicli 
may be seen in the British and South Kensingtou 
Museums, and at Liverpool, Milan, Dunnstadt, 
Berlin, Paris, &e., and date from the third to the 
sixth centuries a.d., and are chiefly of Byzantine 
workmanship. 

A second class of ivory diptychs are those 
known as ‘ Non -consular,’ generally having been 
made for some special purpose, and often of 
very great beauty. Among others may be 
mentioned that of Aesculapius and llygeia, now 
at Liverpool ; and the Tablet of Sens at Paris. 
But perhaps one of the finest ever sculptured is 
a single leaf of a diptych previously mentioned, 
inscribed ‘ Symmachorum, 1 * the other leaf, much 
damaged, being in the Cluny Museum, Paris. 
The two leaves originally formed the doors of a 
reliquary at Moustier, in France, probably being 
used for that purpose some time in the eighth 
century. As a diptych, they may have contained 
the marriage contract between members of the 
Nicomachus and Symmaclius family, the names 
inscribed upon eacli leaf. 

In the British Museum, one of the largest 
carved ivories in existence is a diptych leaf of 
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Byzantine origin, sixteen and a half inches long 1 tion of last century, when the Abbey was sacked, 
and live and a half inches wide. | Rather than allow such a precious object to be 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, possessors , stolen, the Abbess took it away and hid it in the 
of diptyclis presented them to the Church, and j chimney of a neighbouring house. A few years 
then, instead of containing the names of the ( later it came into the possession of a priest at 
consuls, they enclosed the names of persons who , Doyiich, who sold it for eleven pounds ; the buyer 
should be prayed for, the lists being read out#, again sold it to Prince Salm for thirty pounds, 
at mass. A few such di^tychs still exist, and are who in his turn sold it to a dealer for one thou-, 
classified and known as 4 Ecclesiastical. * I sand pounds ; the latter disposing of it to Prince 

A very important work in ivory in the sixth ( Soltykoff, at the sale of whose collection it was 
century a.d. was a chair made for the Archbishop purcl/hsed for the nation for £2142 ; and if the 
of Ravenna (546-556), and now preserved among priyi lately paid for an enamelled hunting horn, 
the treasures of the cathedral at Ravenna. At , lyrinely, £6615, may be taken as a guide, it would 
the end of the sixth century and early in thu probably fetch almost a like sum. 
seventh century, there was a decline in art in As in regard to all the arts, so in regard to 
Italy, but at the same time there was a revival , ivory, a great renaissance took place in Western 
in Eastern Europe ; and plaques of ivory carved ■ Europe in the fourteenth century. Gothic archi- 
at this and later periods in and about that region j tecture was well known, and was made to serve 
are to be seen in museums, and are classified . as a model for carved ivory diptyclis* Many such 
as 'Byzantine. 1 About the year 750, a bitter , are to be seen divided into compartments repre- 
struggle commenced in reference to the use of | senting Gothic arches with trefoils and quatre- 
iiuuges not only as used in churches but in pri- j foils, under which arches religious subjects were 
vate life, and under Leo the Isaurian the fanatics , curved. Many other objects now became carved 
obtained great power. To the rage of these . in ivory, such as chessmen, combs, draughts, 
iconoclasts, the wholesale destruction of antique caskets, mirror cases, pastoral staves, 'tans 1 — the 
monuments and sculpture must be assigned. I earlier form of pastoral staves — olipbunts or 
Charlemagne, who at this period (812 a.d.) tenure horns, and statues cliiefiy of the religious 
was the great potentate in Western Europe, sent a j kind. In the seventeenth century, some very 
Commissioner to Greece to inquire into the perse- ( fine vases were made of turned ivory by Fil. 
outions, and at the same time to invite any per- Seuger, turner to Cosimo III., Grand-duke of 
sous who so wished to come and live under his j Tuscuny. 

sway. Many journeyed to Western Europe, and j In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
at the same time brought with them objects of j various sculptors in ivory were engaged in 
art, by means of which examples the workers of carving portions of tusks with classical and other 
the West were enabled to improve their arts, subjects, which were afterwards mounted in 
and among others, their ivory carvings. Works silver or silver-gilt by some of the finest Augs- 
wade during the period ranging to 972 a.d. burg and Nuremberg workers, sud ferned vases 
are classified together and are known as ‘Car- and tankards. In the eighteenth cert ury, various 
lovingiau.’ carvings in ivory were made chieily of statu- 

From about the year 870 to 972 a.d., Europe ( ettes and small plaques, but none attain to the 
was much disturbed by wars, which, together ; excellence of . the earlier carvings. In modem 
with the prevailing idea that the end of the j times, the ivory carvings of India have become 
world was to take place in 1000 a.d., caused a , noted for their minute and delicate work. In 
great decline in all the arts. China and Japan, ivory has been carved, the ivory 

In 972 the Emperor Otto II. of Germany was j balls enclosed inside one another being specially 
married to the Greek Princess Theophanie, who noted. Many theories have been formed as to 
when she came to Germany brought with her ' how these balls have been cut ; perhaps a prob- 

workers skilled in the arts of Greece. These j able one is that a ball of ivory was taken, 

workers were settled in the towns bordering on | around the upper and lower ends of which four 
the Rhine ; and objects made by these people, j small holes were carved out, gradually diminisli- 
tlieir pupils, and descendants, which show a Btyle ing in size towards the centre until the axis of 
somewhat Byzantine in form, but at the same j the one hole met tile axis of the other or lower 
time with Western faces and other parts differing j one at light angles in the centre of the ball ; and 
from those made solely in Greece, are classified , that then small tools were inserted, and a thin 
together and are known as ‘Rhenish Byzantine.’ ; layer of ivory, forming a part of a circle from 
Although there was again a decline in art , one hole to its lower corresponding one, waB cut 

generally in Western Europe in the twelfth and , and loosened from the wlioui mass ; and so 

thirteenth centuries, yet the arts were to a great , gradually cutting from one hole to the next one, 
extent fostered and protected in the fortified a complete inner circle was eventually loosened, 
towns of the Rhine district ; and of all the art , the circles themselves afterwards being cut into 
objects made in the twelfth century, few can , the required pattern. 

compare with two reliquaries made at Siegberg, ; Attempts have beeii made to forge old ivories 
each in the form of a Greek church, around which , and pass them off as genuine old ones. In 1862 
are placed statuettes of the prophets, Christ and . a copy of a leaf of a consular diptych was made 
the disciples ; and at the ends of the transepts, | from an old engraving which Wiltheim had 
carved plaques. The larger of the two is the . made of it in 1659, and had been offered to and 
property of the nation, and is to be seen in the | accepted by a continental museum as an original 
South Kensington Museum, and has an interest- i object. An English expert who was shown- the 
ing history connected with it. For many cen- j forgery at once stated that the original was in 
turies it was preserved in the Abbey of Hoch j the South Kensington Museum, and advised the 
Elten, near Emmerich, until the French Revolu- j authorities to take it out of its frame and examine 
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its back and to look for the writing which had 
been placed there in the eighth century. Need- 
less to say, no writing was visible, and the forgery 
was at once detected. 

A MESSAGE FROM TIIE DESERT/ 

CHAPTER III. 

The return of the eldest son and heir to the 
station created the usual amount of gossip the 
district. Alf kept up the character he had\first 
assumed of careless liberality, and did not imbr- 
fere with Robert’s management, lie soon re- 
newed his intimacy with the Rudders, and, as 
was but natural, became a devoted admirer of 
Kate’s. On her part, it was only to be supposed 
that she should feel interested in him. He had 
plenty to talk about that had a certain charm of 
novelty ; his adventures during the Zulu War 
and in the outside districts or Australia were 
told without boasting, and soon served to put 
him on a small heroic pedestal in the com- 
munity. 

As may be presumed, this intimacy with the 
Rudders was not at all to Robert’s liking ; and 
both men felt that it was, after all, but a hollow 
truce between them, and one that might be 
ruptured at any moment. Kate Rudder had no 
thought of. arousing the younger brother’s jeal- 
ousy by treating the elder so intimately. She 
sincerely liked Robert, and it only wanted a 
word from him to awaken a warmer feeling. 

Unfortunately, it was different with Alf. He 
had fallen head over ears in love with Kate, and 
felt certain that, it was returned. It was evident 
that such a state of things could not go long 
without an explosion of some sort. Blanche had 
long guessed Robert’s secret, and was prepared 
to become an active ally, should the turn of 
affairs necessitate it. 

The smothered feud broke out one night 
when the two men were smoking a pipe before 
retiring. 

* I intend to try my luck to-morrow,’ said Alf. 
‘It’s time I settled down and got married.’ 

‘I quite agree with you,’ returned Robert, 
somewhat meaningly. ‘ Where are you going to 
condescend to throw the handkerchief V 

‘Oh, don’t put on side. You know very well 
that I aui going to ask Kate Rudder, and have 
every reason to suppose she will say yes.’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ replied Bob furiously, a sudden 
gust of passion completely overcoming him. 

Alf started, t>qt checked himself. ( I can afford 
to laugh at you/ he said. ‘ Rave away ; it won’t 
whistle your sweetheart back.’ 

‘ If you put your boast to the test to-ifiorrow,’ 
said Robert, in a calmer tone, ‘you will find 
yourself mistaken. I should advise you to stay 
at home.’ 

‘Keep your advice to yourself, and don’t pro- 
voke me,’ said the other, who was now in his 
turn losing his temper. 

‘Provoke you, indeed!’ repeated Robert con- 
temptuously. 

‘Yes, you beggar, or I’ll soon get rid of 

you.* 

‘As you did Sam?’ 

. • Alf leaped to his fefet, speechless with a mix- 


ture of rage and fear. Next minute, the two 
men would have been at each other’s throats, but 
the door opened, and Blanche entered. ‘ I heard 
your voices raised,’ she said, affecting not to 
notice their menacing attitudes : ‘ what are you 
quarrelling about ?’ 

*Ob, we never could agree of old,’ said Robert, 
trying to calm hi inself mis his sister approached 
him. 

‘ Look here, my fine fellow,* said Alf ; ‘ to- 
morrow you take yourself, bag and baggage, out 
of this ; and just see that your accounts are 
square when I come to overhaul them.’ 

Robert’s face turned fiery red ; but Blanche 
caught his hand. ‘If Bob goes, I go too,’ she 
said. 

‘You are quite welcome,* returned Alf, who 
had completely dropped the mask. 

‘I will give you full satisfaction about the 
station accounts to-morrow morning,’ said Robert; 
‘and in a short time 1 trust you will be able 
to give an equally satisfactory account of what 
I shall require from you ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded the other 
fiercely. 

‘ Simply, I do not believe your version of your 
trip out west. I will see what Burgess has to 
say in the matter.* 

‘You will have to go to another place than 
Queensland, then, for he is dead.’ 

‘Oli, you knew that, did you? And yet you 
pretended to ask after him.* 

‘ Pshaw ! I will not stop to listen to any more 
nonsense. To-morrow, I will show you who is 
master here.’ He left the room. 

The brother and sister had a long conversation, 
during which, for the first time, Robert told her 
.about the buried papers and what he suspected 
of their import. Blanche was naturally horrified, 
and reiterated her now fixed determination to 
leave on the following day. Robert impressed 
upon her the necessity of absolute secrecy ; and 
they were about parting, when she asked him 
where lie was going to when he left. For herself, 
she was going on a visit to an aunt for a 
while. 

‘I am going to the Northern Territory of 
South Australia to look for Jim Turner,’ lie 
said. 

As he spoke, he had his hand on the door, and 
half opened it. A noise outside struck his ear, 
and he threw it wide open, and looked along the 
passage. A dark shadow vanished at the end as 
he did so, and it immediately occurred to him 
that Alf had been listening. 

‘Forewarned is forearmed,’ he thought as he 
retired. ‘ I must guard against Master Alf 
getting any inkling of those panel’s, or he will 
be beforehand with me.’ Then he thought that 
if Alf had been listening, he would have heard 
all he confided to Blanche ; but on second con- 
sideration, he remembered that they had spoken 
low, all but the last words referring to Jim 
Turner, and it would be hard to trace anything 
from that. 

Blanche had given her brother a hint that he 
had better test his fate with Kate Rudder aB soon 
as practicable, and he determined to do it the 
first thing in the morning, if possible before he 
settled up with his brother. With this object in 
view he was up at daylight, and by sunrise waB 
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on his way, calculating that he would arrive at 
the Rudders 1 .station in time for breakfast. He 
managed to hit the meal very nicely ; and while 
seated thereat* he informed his friends of his 
resignation, or rather deposition, in favour of his 
eldest brother. As the terms on which the two 
men stood were pretty well known, this intima- 
tion did not surprise anybody. It elicited, how- 
ever, a quick glance of sympathy from Kate, 
which was sufficient satisfaction for Robert. He 
soon made an opportunity to ask the momentous 
question. As two ships converge towards each 
other in mid-ocean on a calm day, so the wooing 
and the wooed have a silent occult speech of 
their own which is better than any outspoken 
language, and serves just as well to convey the 
intended meaning. In the old nursery and 
schoolroom, now turned into a lonely kind of 
lumber-room, seldom visited, Kate and Robert 
plighted their troth ; and then he departed with 
a light heart to seek the consent of her parent. 
Old Rudder half expected what was coining ; and 
Robert was delighted to find that the return of 
the rightful heir did not affect his suit. The 
.fact was that Rudder had seen enough of him 
and his management during the past ten years 
to feel assured that young Patten was one of the 
men bound to rise, and that the present would 
be merely a temporary eclipse. 

The fifteen miles home — home no longer — 
were soon covered, and he entered the house to 
find his half- brother waiting for him. To his 
surprise, Alf approached him in the sunniest 
manner possible. ‘Look here, old inai?,’ he 
said ; ‘we shall always be snarling at each other, 
l suppose, as long as we are together ; but let 
us have a try to do better in future at any rate. 
I will take back anything l said last night, if 
you will do the same.’ 

‘I have made up my mind to go away and 
strike out for myself, 1 returned Robert, after a 
pause. ‘As you admit, we should always be 
quarrelling ; so it is best to part. I am glad 
it is not in anger, and am willing to forget 
the hasty words exchanged last night.’ 

‘ 1 suppose that is as much as I can expect from 
you,’ replied the other. ‘ Uo or stay, 1 shall not 
quarrel with you.* 

After a hasty packing-up, Robert and his sister 
started in a buggy to the neighbouring township 

of W , whence they would take the train to 

Sydney, where Robert intended to leave Blanche 
with their aunt. 

Meanwhile, Alf went headlong to his fate. He 
had determined to propose to Kate Rudder, and 
rode over that day for the purpose. What he 
then learned did not improve his temper. He 
rode home in a mood of sullen spite, revolving 
in his mind the best wuy to obtain his own will 
and thwart his rival. 

Robert wrote a short but explicit letter to 
Owen, the manager of Bendabar, on whom lie 
thought he could rely, asking him to observe 
the strictest reticence concerning the buried 
papers and their whereabouts, and if any one 
turned up inquiring for them, to put the seeker, 
if possible, on a false scent. He further took 
him into his confidence concerning the return of 
the elder brother, supposed to be dead ; and also 
told him of his purposed quest for Turner, who 
seemed to be the only man who could point out 


the hiding-place. He then made a hasty trip to 

W to say good-bye to his sweetheart, and 

started ostensibly to look for a suitable pastoral 
investment ; in reality, he took the first steamer 
for Port Darwin. 

A long narrow clearing through a dense scrub 
of upright ‘mulga.* In the centre of this cleared 
track runs a row of telegraph poles, supporting 
a single wire, the slender link that traverses the 
Australian Continent from north to south, anil 
l>in<' it with an almost living bond to the rest 
of > the world. At the edge of this thicket of 
tfmlga is a patch of open country, thinly timbered 
with coolibah trees. Here, alongside the rude 
j dray -track that winds side by side with the line, 
are a couple of iron tanks, each containing about 
four hundred gallons of water, tanks such as are 
used on board of sailing-ships. A line-repairing 
party are camped on this open spot ; anil the 
1 tanks are kept full for the use of the men em- 
ployed in the maintenance of the line. There 
are three men in the camp— an operator and 
two line-men ; it is the middle of the day, and 
, they are taking it easy in the shade ; their riding 
1 and pack horses, hobbled out, are feeding a short 
distance away. 

* Here comes the man they were telling us 
about when we spoke* Daly Waters Station,* 
suddenly remarked the operator, gazing up the 
long northern vista of the line. 

‘ The man who is in search of Jim V said one 
of the men, glancing at the third, who looked 
rather conscious. 

Jim, who was the long-sough t-f or Jim Turner, 
busied himself in putting the fire together and 
placing a quart pot of water on to boil, for 
hospitality is the sacred creeibof 3 bush ; uml 
the party were silent until the anger rode up 
to the camp and dismounted. 

‘ 1 suppose you are the repairing party from 
Daly Waters 1’ said the new-comer, after the 
customary greetings. 

‘Yes, 5 returned tlie operator; ‘and I presume 
you are the man they wired to me about, looking 
lor Jim Turner. This is Turner;’ and he indi- 
cated the man in question. 

The two nodded ; and Patten — for it was 
Robert— remarked : ‘1 have lmd a long hunt for 
you. I suppose you are wondering wlmt «it is 
all about V 

‘Better turn your horses out and have soine- 
| thing to eat, 5 interrupted the operator; ‘plenty 
of time for business afterwards.’ 

Patten accepted the invitation ; and after eating 
his meal and finishing the regulation pipe, drew 
Turner on one side and br^iched the object of 
his visit. 

‘ You were stockman on Bendabar,* he said, 
‘and were with Mr Hopwood when you picked 
up Burgess.* — Turner assented. — ‘The fact^ is 
simply this. You left Burgess to rest down 
there, while you went up to the station, got fresh 
horses, and came down again. While you were 
away, he buried certain papers he had, enclosing 


* The operators on the overland line who are in 
charge of repairing parties carry small pocket instru- 
ments, which they can attach to the main wire by 
light wires, and thus converse with the stations north 
and south. 
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them in an old salmon tin that he picked up 
there. He is dead now ; but before he died, he 
wrote and told me of these papers, giving me 
directions to find them by means of the marked 
trees about. I went to the place ; but it is now 
all changed. The trees have been cut down ; and 
a heavy Hood lias altered the appearance and Size 
of the water-holes in the river. No one on the 
station knew the exact place ; and as the clue 
he had given me was useless, my only chance 
was to find Hopwood or yourself ; so I advertised 
in the leading papers.’ Patten paused. \ 

4 1 never knew of the advertisement until b^e 
other day,* said Turner ; 4 and then one of the 
chaps spotted it in an old number of the “ Aus- 
tralasian.” — Did you hear from Mr llopwood V 
4 Yes ; and he wrote and said that, under the 
changed circumstances, he did not believe that 
he could point out the exact spot.’ 

4 Then I ’m blowed if / could,’ said Turner. 

This was hard on Patten, and he hesitated for 
a moment. ‘Look here, Turner,’ he resumed ; 
4 there *s no occasion to speak hastily. Think the 
matter over, and see if you cannot remember any 
slight thing that will bring it back to you.’ 

Turner pondered for a short time. 4 1 might 
find the place if 1 was back there,’ he hazarded 
doubtfully at last. 

‘It’s most important that I get these papers,’ 
went on Robert. 4 1 have been tracking you up 
now for six months, and I am not going to be 
balked for a trifle. 1 believe if you were on 
the spot it would all come back to you. I will 
tell you what I will do. I suppose your billet 
here is nothing very much ; you could do as 
well in Queensland Y 

4 J ust as well,* was the answer. 

4 Then I will pay your expenses round to the 

^ and allow you a couple of pounds a week 
g the time we are travelling. If we are 
successful in getting the papers, or what is left 
of them, I will give you a hundred pounds.’ 

4 I’m in it,* cried Jim, without any hesitation; 
and they turned back to the camp. 

Patten was sound asleep that night, when he 
was suddenly aroused by somebody shaking him 
by the shoulder. Rousing himself, lie found it 
was Turner. 

4 It has. all come back to me,* he said in an 
excited sort of whisper. 4 1 lay there thinking 
about picking up that man, and trying to puzzle 
out how I could make sure of the place, when 
Ml of a sudden I remembered about filling the 
quart pots. Right straight under our camp a bar 
of rock crossed the bed of the river. 1 remember 
it well because the water was deep just alongside, 
and it was so handy to stand on and dip the 
quarts. Of course, Mr Hopwood doesn’t recall it 
because he didn’t go down the bank ; but 1. was 
down two or three times.’ 

4 By Jove, that ’s something definite,’ returned 
Robert ; 4 but I noticed several bars crossing the 
river here and there.’ 

4 Ah ! but this one was a slate bar with a seam 
of quartz running beside it No iiood could alter 
that, could it Y 

4 1 shouldn’t think so,’ said Patten. 

They left the camp ; and in due time they 
arrived in Keppel Bay, where, leaving the mail- 
. steamer in wnich they had travelled, they 
. 'Mended the Fitzroy River in the tender. Robert 


stood on the wharf waiting for his luggage to be 
jtat ashore, when a hand was laid on his shoulder. 
He turned to find his half-brother beside him. 

4 1 expected, you Bob,’ he said. ‘Now, sup- 
posing we make this little trip to Bendabar 
together.* 

f 7 

WITH HER MAJESTY’S MAILS IN 
MANITOBA. 

‘Get up, boys!’ And amid the merry music of 
the sleigh-bells and the hearty good-byes of our 
friends, the wiry little ponies jump away at the 
crack of the whip, and Her Majesty’s mail once 
more leaves the Birtle post-office on its road to 
Shellmouth, fifty miles or more away across the 
snow-clad prairies. At a rattling pace we cross 
the Bird Tail River, whence the thriving little 
Manitoban village takes its name ; but we soon 
get a check at the foot of the steep hill leading 
out of the town, for, like many another settlement 
in the Far North-West, Birtle lies deep in a hollow 
sheltered by clustering hills from the none too 
gentle touch of the biting blizzard. Slowly we 
climb the ascent, and, stopping awhile at the 
railway station to take aboard a few parcels, we 
make all snug, and prepare to face the long 
stretch of country that lies between ns and our 
destination. It is a clear cold morning, with 
the mercury registering thirty degrees below 
zero ; and the rising sun, glinting on the earth’s 
ileecy covering with a rich golden hue, imparts 
to the landscape a charm peculiar to early 
morning in these cold latitudes ; while, from scat- 
tered chimneys, the smoke rises in long, straight 
columns of flu fly gray, observable for miles in 
such a clear atmosphere as this. 

There had been no wind last night, so that the 
trail is fairly good, and tlie team lay themselves 
down to their work as if they enjoy it. Well 
wrapped up as wc are in buffalo robes and skin 
coats, we begin to enjoy it too, and drink in the 
keen air in exhilarating draughts. True it is cold, 
but we feel it no more than we should ten degrees 
of frost under a murky sky in England. Our 
driver, an old Londoner, who knows every inch 
of the fifty-mile trail as well as Piccadilly, is 
a man of good education, entertaining, and of 
strong Tory predilections, while we are to democ- 
racy inclined ; and so, with argument, chat, and 
reminiscences of the last Riel rebellion, wc slip 
along, and soon have covered the twelve miles 
to Lansburn. Here we change mail-b'ags ; and in 
response to the invitation to come in and warm 
ourselves, we sit awhile by the stove, and take 
advantage of the heat to enjoy a few whiffs ; for, 
outside, the nicotine will quickly freeze and choke 
our pipes. We may not stay here long, though, 
and once more muffling ourselves in our wraps, 
we leave for Binscarth, the -end of the first 
stage. 

After a few miles, it is evident we are getting 
into a more thickly settled district. Pretty log- 
houses, each under its sheltering bluff (‘Bluff,’ 
in the Canadian North-West, signifies a clump of 
trees), meet the eye at frequent intervals ; whilst 
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russet-coated cattle, turned out for the warmth of 
the mid-day sun, pick at the hay thrown over thfc 
stackyard fences in evident contentment. Surely 
this keen air gives one a wonderful appetite ; 
and we are not sorry to see coming in view the 
farm-buildings of the Binscarth colony, even now 
getting famed from Winnipeg to the West Coast 
tor its cattle. The last'Owo miles are over a first* 
rate trail, and soon crossing the railroad, we land 
at the hotel. Here the driver, who is ‘ boss of the 
whole outfit’ — that is, sole owner of the rig and 
the ponies —unhitches, and personally superin- 
tends the feeding of his team ; and then together 
we sit down to dinner, served piping hot in a 
room the grateful warmth of which is very 
acceptable after our cold drive. 

Dinner over, we take a few more whiffs, and 
then— mail matters having been ‘fixed up’ 
meanwhile — we get behind a fresh team, and 
prepare to meet the twenty-seven miles of the 
second stage. On every side now the dwelling 
of the free and independent homesteader meets 
the eye ; and the healthy-looking youngsters 
stopping in the midst of the ‘chores’ to look 
at the mail -stage as it flashes by, seem to tell of 
comfort and plenty, if not absolute wealth, within. 
Eight miles out we enter on a stretch of rolling 

f >rairie-land. Diminutive hills and tiny dales — 
ike fairy playgrounds — are interspersed with leaf- 
less poplar bluffs, pretty enough in summer, and 
even now pleasantly relieving the monotony 
of the dead-white prospect. But tl*e snow has 
drifted badly in these hollows, and now’ and again j 
the ponies flounder to their knees, and slewly 
we plough our way through ; but once more on 
rising ground we see Russell in the distance, 
and a good road- over a piece of comparatively flat 
country soon brings us to the little town with 
its motley population of old-countrymen, Cana- 
dians, and half-breeds. Official work detains us 
here again for a few minutes, during which we 
make our way into the store and post-office — the 
general rendezvous and loafing-plaee, especially 
on mail-day — and gather the latest news. 

‘ All aboard ’ once more, and we are soon leav- 
ing Russell behind us on the last sixteen miles 
of the journey. On we go, up hill and down over 
a wretched trail, and through drifts that ufttimes 
take the little jumper away above the runners, 
while the air is getting colder as the short 
winter day begins to close in. Conversation now 
flags, and, somehow or another, our wraps don’t 
seem so thick as when we started ; and how we 
long to get out and stretch our stiffening limbs I 
Nevermind; there’s another twelve miles done, 
and we comfort ourselves by thinking of ‘Jack- 
son’s’ and tea when — ‘Hulloa! what’s that?’ 
standing out in dark silhouette against the 
rapidly reddening sky! ‘Coyotes! by Jove!’ 
And as a bend in the road brings them right on 
our flank, and scarce fifty yards away, we count 
no fewer than seven ‘ friars in orders gray.* Lean 
and hungry brutes enough they are, and it is 
with bitter feelings we recollect we are entirely 
without ‘ shooting-irons.’ Harmless to man, our 
vigorous yells soon send them scampering to the 
right-about, to hunt for a supper off the shy but 
succulent cony. 

W e pass Lake Beautiful, and are soon at the top 
of the will looking over the luxuriant hay flats of 
the Assiniboine Valley, and for an instant draw 


rein and drink in the restful beauty of the scene, 
while coachee bursts into poetry : 

The day is ending, 
r J he night is descending, 

The marsh is frozen, 

The river dead. 

• 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red — 

he ‘juotes, and well he may. The sun is just 
sinking behind the far bank of the river Assini- 
Uoine, leaving behind tiny, many-hued cloudlets, 
and bars of light, that shade away from ruddy 
crimson and glorious gold into masses of softest 
pink and amber ; while the snow, catching a 
thousand luminous tints from the whole range 
of the western sky, seems to glow with a beauty 
more than earthly. From afar, the tinkle of the 
cow-bells and the cries of the herders, mellowed 
by distance, come floating to us in sweet and 
musical cadence. But the surly sough of the 
north-west wind, even now gathering energy for 
to-morrow’s blizzard, bids us hasten ; and calling 
to the team, we descend the hill and hurry across 
the intervening flat at a pace that soon lands us 
at the Shellmouth post-office. Many an eager 
eye on the watch for letters from the dear old 
home has descried our coming ; and the bags 
! safely delivered, we turn to ‘Jackson’s,’ where, 

, with a celerity more tliau worthy of the old 
coaching days, kindly hands instantly unhitch 
and take stuldewards the tired ponies, to be fed 
and tended by their ever-thoughtful owner before 
even lie thinks of his own pressing needs. 

What a picture we should make at home in 
caps, mitts, and huge bulfale coat y with our 
moustaches solid lumps of ice, beards and 
whiskers of a hoary whiteness that old Father 
Christmas himself might envy ! J ust now, how- 
ever, sentiment gives way to supper, and that 
discussed with true nor’-western appetites, we 
gather once more round the stove, and heeding 
not the blast as it hurtles against the house in 
impotent fury, we sit and smoke, and with yarn 
and merry chorus beguile a few hours till sleep 
—as well beloved as supper— summons us to 
rest. 

• 

Thus, in the depth of winter, some three or 
more years ago, I travelled with Her Majesty’s 
mail in Manitoba, a journey that was preceded, 
and has been followed, by many others in 
different parts of the North American Continent, 
and accompanying men employed in the same 
vocation, thereby affording # me ample oppor- 
tunity for observing how the business of mail- 
carrying is conducted in different localities. 

In new countries and in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts it is so frequently attended with difficulty 
and danger, that the men employed in this ser- 
vice are generally of a resolute and hardy type. 
In Manitoba and the North-west Territories, 
the work is usually done by men who own the 
teams they drive ; and a large proportion are old- 
countrymen, for whom ‘running the mail’ with 
its free outdoor life, not wholly unattended with 
excitement, has untold charms. In the United 
States, too, I have ‘ happened across ’ Englishmen 
employed in the same capacity ; and at one time 
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I met in Texas a scion of one of our noblest ! 
houses riding pony-back with the mails between 
San Antonio and Bandera, for fifteen dollars a j 
month and his board ; and a six-shooter always j 
ready to hand in the not unlikely event of being ! 
‘held up by road-agents.’ The distance is fifty : 
miles each way ; and as the letters left *San | 
Antonio every second day, this meant continuous | 
riding for six days, or three hundred miles a 
week. | 

In the Great Lone Land, however, the various 
mail-routes, though often embracing over johun- ' 
dred miles of country, and conducted alik<K in , 
scorching heat and intense cold, are entirely fr&s j 
from hostile interruption, and never once in the | 
course of many years’ experience did I hear of 
the mail-robber getting iii his work at the 
expense of the Government 

Occasionally, however, the mail-bags are con- 
veyed by means other than those prescribed by 
the postal department ; and though I have known 
the gay and festive ox-team pressed into the 
service, it was not exactly in the hope of gaining 
additional speed thereby ; nor, when the bags 
are conveyed afoot, does the process quite come 
up to our notions of how the business ought to 
be managed. 

But these are only exceptional cases. For 
ordinary work, a light four-wheeled rig drawn 
by a couple of ponies, and capable of seating one 
or more passengers in addition to parcels, is the . 
usual thing ; and on some routes where passen- 
gers and parcels are few and far between, one 
animal is sufficient to do the work. But in the 
winter, when the snow lies deep and wheels are 
unsuitable, a low ‘jumper ’ with broad runners, 
but quite open, takes the place of buggy or buck- 
board ; and so, keeping himself protected as well 
as possible from ‘ winter’s cold, wild winds, and 
drifting snow/ and enveloped in furs, the driver 
is willing and able to go anywhere and do any- 
thing ; and a blizzard has to be keen indeed that 
will scare these sturdy fellows from the trail 
when duty calls. 

THE HOME OF A HERO. 

General Gordon spent nearly all his life abroad, 
and was accustomed to make himself ut home 
anywhere ; nevertheless, it was the house in 
Rockstone Place, Southampton, until recently 
occupied by his sister, the late Miss Mary 
Augusta Gordon, which should be regarded as his 
real home. Thither his thoughts would often 
turn, and there he rested after his various expe- 
ditions and sojourijp in foreign countries. 

Rockstone Place is a crescent of white houses, 
on the heights above the town, overlooking the 
waters of the Solent and the distant slopes of the 
Isle of Wight. On the other side of the drive 
there is a green garden or lawn, planted with ilex 
and rhododendron, with a screen of elms and 
shrubbery which partly hides the galvanised iron 
roofs of the Ordnance Survey offices. The spot is 
quiet and sequestered, yet with hn outlook on 
the world f and here Gordon, who loved retire- 
ment, could refresh his eyes, long used to the 
sands of the desert and the palms of the tropics, 
with the verdure of his native land. 

The dwelling itself is the middle one of a 


group of three, the two smaller forming the 
wings. A short flight of stone steps leads up to 
the door, which is set under a small vestibule. 
Two large plain windows flank the door, one on 
cither side. Besides the green Venetian blinds, 
these windows are provided with two jalousies 
or open shutters, painted white, and folded buck, 
f eacli half against the ydl. The jalousies give 
a Southern or Orientar look to the house, and 
remind one of the tropics. Above them ate three 
other and smaller windows, also having blinds 
and jalousies. Higher still are the windows of 
the attic. 

In the entrance hall the first thing that struck 
a visitor was the figure of a young crocodile, 
oddly fixed to the lintel of the drawing-room 
door on the left, as though it were running up 
the wall. It was a real stuffed crocodile, but 
varnished like the door-post, and resembling a 
piece of wood-carving. It had been sent home 
from the Nile by Gordon along with a larger 
specimen, which had not been kept. How he 
came by it we do not know, but, curiously 
enough, it was almost the only hunting trophy 
one could see, notwithstanding his travels. Per- 
haps the reason is to be found in the hero’s 
well-known sympathy with animals and tender 
solicitude for them. 

There also were two great spears, presented by 
King M’Tesa of Uganda. One o’f them was a 
parade spear with a flat copper head, and a 
carved handle, pliant as a cane. The other was 
a common spear, hafted with wood, and headed 
with a large double-edged blade. Both were very 
heavy and strong, much bigger than the Zulu 
‘assegai’ or the Soudan spear, yet they are 
thrown by the natives with great precision. In 
a corner ol* the lobby near the stairs there lay a 
tom-tom or war-drum, also received from M’Tesa, 
the large bowl being of copper. It had come to 
serve the humbler functions of a dinner-gong. 

The drawing-room was hung with numerous 
pictures, and decorated with knick-knacks and 
works of art, each with a history, and in some 
way or other associated with his wanderings. 
The pictures were chiefly landscapes of foreign 
countries which lie had visited, and amongst 
them were several views of Khartoum, including 
a photograph of the Government Palace, where he 
had resided ; and a water-colour sketch of the 
low mud forts of Tutti Island and their solitary 
palms, a scene on which his eyes must often 
have rested during his last stay in the country. 
The sketch was drawn by him, and sent home 
to Miss Gordon with a small pasteboard box of 
bullets, which, however, never reached her. The 
lid of the box was found in the hut where 
Colonel Stewart is believed to have been killed, 
at the time the Diaries were recovered, and it 
still bore the address in Gordon’s writing, ‘ Rock- 
stone Place, Southampton.’ 

On the other side of the drawing-room were 
several large photographs, one of them a portrait 
of the late Khedive of Egypt, presented by him- 
self ; the others represented four of Gordon’s 
officers in the Soudan, all in Egyptian uniform, 
with the red official fez. 

In a recess on the right of the fireplace, and 
as it were amongst these photographs, there was 
a picture of Gordon himself, painted by Lady 
Abercromby from a photograph taken in Brussels 
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while he was over there seeing the king of the 
Belgians, preparatory, as he then believed, to his 
departure for the Congo, but in reality, as it 
turned out, before his sudden despatch to the 
Soudan on his last mission. 

It was a portrait-head of Gordon as he then 
appeared, clad in a black frock-coat, with a white 
turn-down collar and a^black neck-tie- his usual* 
dress at home. The canvas, though small, pre- 
sented the head and shoulders life-size, and was 
surrounded by a rich gilt frame. The likeness 
was remarkable, and undoubtedly it was one of 
the finest portraits of the General ever executed. 
Whoever would see how Gordon looked in the 
ttesh might do so here. The wonderful blue eyes, ' 
with their straight open noble gaze, fairly beamed | 
with intelligence and truth. It was rather the j 
look of a bright boy than a man tried in the 
world as he had been. There was a fascination 
in the light blue orbs gazing on the spectator as 
if about to speak to him — the fascination of 
intellect and perfect goodness. The head was 
erect, and the look was turned slightly upward. 
A pleasant expression was diffused all over the 
kindly face, and lingered in the genial curves of 
the cheeks and lips. The curly nut-brown hair, ! 
with its tinge of gray and gold, was repeated in 
the short moustache and delicate side-whiskers. 
The noble brow, so white and high, was very full 
over the temples, where it was traversed by a 1 
bar of care and thought. The strong ami sinewy j 
neck was turned to redness by the eastern sun. ! 
Any one would say on seeing this cJinvas that 
it was the picture of a good man. • 

Below it, on a small table in the same recess, 
there was a fine photograph of Lord Charles 
Beresford in his Soudan uniform ; and a smaller 
one of Lady Beresford. On the wall beside these 
pictures were some memorial verses to the 
lamented hero of Khartoum. Tn the farther 
corner on the right of the window stood a small 
painting on porcelain of Gordon in his Chinese 
costume, with banners hung behind as drapery ; 
the likeness, however, was not particularly good. 
There were numerous Chinese mementos in this 
room. On either side of the man tel -piece were two 
small glass cases, containing the bead necklaces 
forming part of Gordon’s dress as a Mandarin of 
the Velio w Jacket, beautiful beads of coral and 
amber, big as marbles, with appendages of pale- 
green jade. On one of the tables lay his Chinese 
card-case, a large thin pocket-book of red leather, 
holding several squares of red tissue-paper in- 
scribed with Chinese characters. This card-case 
used to be carried before him by a bearer when 
he went out visiting his Celestial friends. 

Opposite the fireplace were a number of relics 
from the Summer Palace at Pekin, including some 
exquisite vases of enamelled copper from the Em- 
peror’s room. Gordon purchased these articles, as 
tie did not condescend to ‘ looting,’ and sent them 
to his sister. Amongst them were some grotesque 
figures cut in jade and rock-crystal ; in particular 
a tablet of milky -green jade delicately carved 
with a Chinese landscape. On the mantel-piece, 
side by side with Dresden shepherdesses, were 
more of these clear crystal figures ; and beside 
the hearth-rug stood a small jade image of a 
horse, also from the wreck of the Summer Palace. 
Round the neck of one of the enamelled vases 
there hung a dingy metal torque, of slender 


workmanship, but in shape exactly like the larger 
and more handsome gold torques worn by the 
old Gaulish chieftains, and still found in British 
barrows. A brass crescent and other trinkets 
were fastened to one end of it, as an amulet 
Gordon had this from a black man, who wore it 
round his neck, and no other drefes or ornament. 
Beside it lay the barbed head of an arrow or dart 
of the Burri tribe, the barbs, of which there were 
several, being turned back like hooks from the 
stem in an ugly catching fashion. There was 
a bundle of these darts sent home by Gordon, 
some of them barbed, others plain. They were 
pifcked up by him in the woods, where he found 
a quiverful hanging on a tree, and thinking they 
belonged to no one, took them with him. The 
natives, however, discovering their loss, soon after 
attacked his boat, and a shower of arrows fell 
around it, some of which struck the boat, and are 
now, amongst the others, distinguishable by their 
blunted points. 

There were other interesting memorials of 
Gordon’s various life in the drawing-room ; for 
instance, a ‘ vermilion pencil’ such as the Emperor 
of China signs his decrees with ; a cake of red 
China ink, inscribed with golden letters and 
figures of the imperial dragon ; the vellum 
Address of the British residents in Shanghai ; the 
central sight of a gun taken by Gordon at the 
Redan in 1855, and a bullet which struck the 
front of liis cap while he w r as doing duty in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. 

A photograph of his old officers in the Soudan, 
most of w hom were negroes, and some of them 
old criminals, would have been difficult to match 
for sheer hangdog brutisliness of ieature. ‘No 
matter what they had done, he forgave them,’ 
said Miss Gordon to the writer^ jne -lay. ‘They 
do not look like faces to be trusted 5 1 He trusted 

them.’ In the same part of the room there w*as a 
box of coco-de-mer wood from the Seychelles 
Islands, made by Gordon himself when he was 
commandant of that terrestrial paradise, winch lie 
considered a vestige of the lost Eden. We may 
mention here that a w'alkiug-stick and a small 
clock- to w'er of the same hard streaky wood were 
presented by the late Miss Gordon to the Kew 
Gardens Botanical Museum, along with a wax 
model of the double cocoa-nut, made by Gordon 
himself. Beside the palmwood lay a thing wjiich 
Gordon prized more than his richer souvenirs — a 
small slab of reddish-brown stone from the bed- 
rock of the reputed site of the temple of Solomon 
at Jerusalem, and the place wiiere Abraham is 
supposed to have offered up Isaac. 

The dining-room on the right of the hall W’as 
the room in which Gordon liked to sit. It 
contained another excellent picture of him, also 
painted by Lady Abercromby. Some prefer the 
one in the drawing-room ; but Miss Gordon un- 
hesitatingly preferred this one, and considered it 
a perfect likeness. It w’as a large half-length 
portrait of Gordon, dressed in a general officer’s 
uniform, and so placed that it could be seen best 
in the bright morning light. The attitude was 
much the same as in the other picture ; but the 
tone w’as darker and the style stronger. There 
was the same crispy nut-brown lmir, streaked with 
gray ; the same steadfast gaze, but the expres- 
sion of the eyes was deeper and more thoughtful. 

If the other picture seemed to show us a good 
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man, this one presented a great man. In the 
broad and splendid brow, ill the full, keen, and 
penetrating eyes, we found an evidence of his 
military genius and power of command. We felt, 
in fact, that we were looking on a conqueror and 
a born leader, nay, a king of men. Fearless 
courage, keen scrutiny, which can look through 
and through the soul, were here united with the 
highest powers of administration and resource. 
It was the head of a great soldier we were looking 
on, one who was a host in himself, and who 
might have been the saviour of his country. *. We 
felt* too, how incalculable was the loss we had 
sustained, should the empire ever be attacks | 
by a European power. 

So much for a superficial view. But there was 
more than the great captain in this face. Let ns 
look at these indescribable eyes, which riveted the 
attention with their magnetic power. Probably 
no other hero or soldier in ancient or modern 
times had eyes like Gordon. ‘Capsunie,’ the little 
dusky slave-boy whom Gordon had freed and 
brought to England, and whose photograph was 
in the room, showing his cheek scarred across by 
a large ‘ H ’ branded in the flesh, said to a lady 
once: ‘What ! General Gordon ! Ain’t you afraid 
of his eyes ? He can see in the dark — the light 
is within.’ Truly, there was a light within, a 
spiritual light, which radiated from his eyes. But 
there was also a pregnancy of meaning which it 
is difficult to analyse — a look of inspiration — of 
divine possession. It gave one the impression of 
something great, but unknown, a central secret, 
an inner ipystery, like the unknown god of the 
Greeks. Mere creative genius and force of will 
would not have inspired that sense of a divine 
presence. 

Gordon would sit for long intervals, looking 
just like that, in the stuffed armchair on the left 
of the fireplace. Of what was he thinking? 
Was he recalling some past scene, or devising 
some new plan, meditating some point of policy, 
of doctrine ? or was he listening to some inner 
voice, and seeing some inner vision ? We cannot 
tell. Gordon was more than the hero and the 
soldier ; he was something of the sccr and the 
saint. 

Men either good or great are rare ; Gordon 
was evidently both, and hence his power. He 
attracted* alike those who loved the good, and 
those who admired great talents. A soldier, an 
engineer, a man of action, he had an influence 
over practical men of the world, whether soldiers 
or civilians, which a simple preacher or man of 
letters cannot readily obtain. His versatile gifts 
and published writings also attached him to the 
studious. But if his power over civilised persons, 
including his intiniite friends, was great, so also 
was it over savage or debased people. We have 
been told by an eye-witness of his , influence 
.over his Chinese soldiers that he ‘seemed to 
make gentlemen of them.’ 

From these marvellous eyes, bo divinely lit as 
with an internal illumination, we turn towards 
Gordon’s ‘Soudan Throne,’ a folding armchair 
he always sat in at Khartoum, and carried with 
him on his camel journeys. It was a little 
Btraight-backed chair, having a skeleton frame of 
r round iron, a carpet back and seat, gilt knobs for 
ornament, and small pads on the arms for com- 
jj fort The carpet had grown dim in the African 


sun, and deprived it of all royal pretensions, so 
that when Gordon returned from his Governor- 
ship of the Soudan and suddenly asked, ‘ Where *s 
my throne ? Has it been brought in ?’ they were 
all surprised. His throne ! Nobody had seen a 
throne. But at length the camp-stool was found 
where it had been stowed away. In the Soudan, 
only Berzati Bey, his interpreter, was allowed the 
privilege of sitting in tuis seat of honour, after 
Gordon. Berzati’s photograph was in the dining- 
room, with an inscription in Gordon’s writing : 
‘ For three years my brave and faithful friend, 
known by European scoffers as the Black Imp.’ 
Berzati afterwards fell in the massacre of Hicks 
Pasha’s army. 

Leaving the dining-room and descending the 
stair, from which a glimpse was got of a pretty 
hack garden, we came to a small unpapered 
room with an area window opening on the garden. 
This was a kind of workshop of Gordon, where 
he would sit and smoke, and pass away the time 
unpacking and arranging his ‘rubbish,’ as he 
called his collections. For the finer things he 
seemed to care very little, and for the woithless 
trifles a great deal. On the mantel-piece of this 
room stood a large tin teapot with which he had 
made tea for his little proteges .at Gravesend, his 
‘kings* and ‘scuttlers, as he called them. He 
used to find berths for these little waifs on board 
.ships, and would follow their course at sea from 
day to day by sticking pins in a large map which 
hung in his quarters at Gravesend. 

Another room of the basement was a kind of 
study, containing a desk-table, at which he used 
to write ; and in order to guard his privacy, he 
would put a handkerchief, or hammer, or some- 
thing outside the door, to signify that he was 
busy. It was a plain room, like the other, and 
devoid of all luxury. Gordon smoked a good 
deal, and chiefly cigarettes from Cairo, but lie 
always went down -stairs to do it. 

Gordon’s bedroom, on the first floor, was very 
simply furnished with several cane-bottomed 
chairs, an ordinary armchair, and a folding deck- 
lounge with cushions. There were a few pictures 
on the walls, and over the mantel-piece hung two 
texts, the upper, in German letters, running : 

Oh, ask not thou how shall I bear 
Tlu* burden of to-morrow, 

Sufficient for to-day its care. 

Its evil, and its sorrow ; 

God imparteth by the way 
Strength sufficient for the day. 

The lower, in black print, was from the Psalm 
‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
loan not unto thine own understanding. In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
thy paths.’ 

In the dressing-room off the bedchamber were 
to be seen the lines : 

Christ is the word, and spake it. 

Tie took the broad and brake it, 

And what that word doth make it, 

I do receive and take it. 

This room was doubtless tlie sanctum 6anctorura 
of his home. Here he probably meditated many 
of his plans, recalled his experiences, and shaped 
his future course. Here, above all, we may sup- 
pose that he gave up his mind to those devotional 
reflections which formed a large element in his 
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spiritual life. In the other rooms, or in the 
garden, he mixed with company, and shared in 
the world ; but here he was most himself ; anti 
the visitor was conscious of a feeling that here 
he was treading upon holy ground. 


THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. , 

Perhaps no country, in the world provides a 
better and fuller illustration of the principle of 
the survival of the fittest than does Australia. 
Civilisation and barbarism there came into con- 
flict, and once again the inexorable law of victory 
to the more adaptable was the result. Unlike 
the subjugation of the Red Man of America, the 
victory has been achieved not so much by force 
of arms as by force of circumstances, ami the 
want of adaptation on the part of the weaker 
contestants. In bravery and in many other 
qualities the American Indians were the equals 
of the whites. Physically and intellectually, the 
braves of the Far West were far finer men, and, 
by their surroundings and traditions, were far 
more fitted to cope with the hated Pale Faces 
than were the native tribes of the Great Island 
Continent. Inch by inch the Indians were 
driven off from their lands, never admitting 
themselves beaten. Even now, cooped up within 
their reserves, they as strongly refuse to admit 
the overlordship of the mighty horde which has 
spread from end to end of their once boundless 
happy hunting-grounds, as they did jvlien the 
Pilgrim Fathers first set foot on Plymouth Rock. 
They arc still strong enough to form a meiface 
to the civilisation which hems them in, firm in 
the belief that they shall again roam free and 
unfettered in the land from the Father of Waters 
to the Setting Sun. Hard as it went against the 
grain, the Indians again and again gave proof 
that, if need be, they could adapt themselves to 
the manners and ideas of their enemies. As 
surely as the Australian black, the American 
Indian is doomed to extinction ; but whilst the 
extinction of the latter will be the putting awnv 
of a brave nation, dying because of its own un- 
conquerable will, the flickering out of the former 
will be from far other and lower causes. The 
great majority of the Red Men disdained alike 
the virtues and vices of the whites, strong in 
their native strength and traditions ; the Aborig- 
ines of Australia, unable to raise themselves to 
the standard of the new civilisation, and too 
weak to fight it down, fell only too easy victims 
to its vices. Indolent and unambitious by nature, 
they willingly exchanged their precarious exist- 
ence with freedom for the flesh-pots of serfdom. 
Their only ambition was for a lazy life and 
plenty to eat. They soon discovered that to 
accept food from the settlers was more to their 
liking than to hunt, fish, or fight ; and so they 
chose to become the miserable hangers-on of tlie 
settlements, and imitators of the white man’s vices. 

Several causes helped to this easy surrender of 
freedom. Whereas the American Indian lived in 
a land of varied beauty — rushing rivers, endless 
lakes, wide-reaching grassy plains, and rugged 
mountains --where wild animals, birds, and fish 
were plentiful, and in a climate * which called 
forth all his energies and ingenuity to battle 
with, the Australian aborigine was the child of 


the monotonous bushlaml, of dismal plains and 
drought- wasted, sluggish rivers, where food of 
all kinds was comparatively scarce and inferior. 
What he gained from the warmer, sloth-breeding 
climate, lie more than lost by want of vigour 
and the need for adaptability. Nature forms her . 
children after her own likeness* Country and 
clinfate stamped the Indian a valiant, uncon- 
quered patriot ; the Australian black, if not a . 
slave, a weak dependent. Then, too, the whites 
with whom these two nations first came in con- 
tact, oful from whom they received their earliest 
impressions, were of a widely differing mould. 
r rbe pioneer settlers of America were strong, 
earnest men, men of conscience, the picked man- 
hood of England ; the first settlers m Australia 
were the scum of the English nation, the refuse 
of the prisons. If the Pilgrim Fathers struck 
hard blows and carried things with a high hand, 
they did it as men of purpose. Like the men who 
rebuilt Jerusalem, with one hand they wrought, 
and with the other they fought, fighting and 
working alike to the glory of their God and their 
religion. 

They brought with them none of the tempting 
vitiating vices so alluring to the savage nature. 
The opening chapter of Australian history is 
one of the vilest pages ever written. A horde 
of men steeped in every crime were turned loose 
in the country— men who for the most part 
gloried in debasing themselves and in debasing all 
with whom they came in contact. Hard fighting 
and stern religiousness were the factors in the 
settlement of America : rum and vice in that 
of Australia. The differing results accorded with 
the different beginnings. 

The blacks of Australia, however, did not 
succumb altogether without a struggle. They 
resented the intrusion of the *hew comers ; but 
the struggle was for the most part one of cunning 
and cruelty rather than a brave resistance. It 
took the form of treacherous reprisals for injuries 
received or supposed to have been received ; it 
never approached to a combined struggle for 
freedom. The outer line of settlement was a sort 
of skirmishing ground where a half-hearted resist- 
ance and continuous cattle-reaving on the one 
hand, and land-grabbing and the dishonouring 
of the native women on the other, engendered 
bad feeling, and led to innumerable bloody 
murders. The early squatters undoubtedly fan 
many risks from their treacherous foes. The 
blacks, however, were generally to be won over 
by a little judicious handling and feeding. Much 
of the treacherv was the outcome of the treat- 
ment they had received at the hands of the 
whites, who scrupled little to shoot down the 
aborigines like beasts, the 4 lifting’ or disturbing 
of a few cattle being considered a sufficient excuse 
for declaring war against the whole tribe. In 
some districts the war was one of extermination. 
Boomerang, waddy, and spear, never so deftly 
wielded, were no match for firearms. Might was 
right, and treachery counted little against salt- 
petre. 

The settlement of the country meant its con- 
quest Once within the line of civilisation, what 
little power the aborigines had possessed was 
broken. Equally unable to breast or adapt them- 
selves to the new order of things, their tribal 
compacts broken, their land gone, the animals on 
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which they had depended for food displaced by 
sheep and cattle, it only remained for the blacks 
to become the creatures of their dispossessora, 
the recipients of their charity. In all parts of 
Australia where the country is in any degree 
settled, this is the position which they now 
occupy. The old order of things still holds good 
in the ‘new/ little- explored country of Central 
Australia, the northern part of West Australia, 
the Northern Territory and some parts of the 
‘Gulf* (Carpentaria) country. Cattle-stealing and 
occasional murders are heard of amongVt the 
4 wild * blacks, who still sometimes hold their 
tribal 4 corroborecs,* and are responsible for con- 
siderable trouble. 

Captain Phillip, the first governor of Australia, 
writing about 1790, not long after the settlement 
of the country, computed the number of aborig- 
ines at one million. He based his computation 
on the fact that there were some three tnousand 
in the districts then known, a ratio that would 
give a million for the whole continent. This was 
merely a guess, but probably was not so very far 
wide of the mark. The estimate of other and 
later authorities is much lower. The census of 
1881 gave the number of aborigines at thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred. This number, however, 
represented only the 4 civilised * blacks, and the 
true number is supposed to have been two hun- 
dred thousand. From these figures it will he 
seen that the decrease is steadily but surely going 
on, and that the time when the Australian black 
shall have been ‘improved* off the face of the 
earth can be pretty accurately worked out by 
rule of three. In Tasmania, the end has already 
come, the last of the island aborigines having 
died in 1876. On the Continent, after the pure 
bloods have died out, some characteristics of the 
decayed people will linger on in the half-breeds. 

If the aborigines have been sufferers by the 
influx of the whites, they hare also in some 
degree been gainers. The Governments of the 
several colonies have always more or less recog- 
nised their obligations to the original possessors 
of the soil. For many years there has been an 
annual distribution of blankets and other neces- 
saries. Mission stations have also been estab- 
lished by Government and private funds in 
different parts of the country, where as many of 
the blacks as are willing to conform to the mild 
rules laid down for the conduct of the establish- 
ments are housed, fed, and taught. Their want 
of constraint* and their instinct for a free roaming 
life, however, generally weigh more heavily than 
does even their liking for regular rations and 
a lazy life. The majority prefer to become 
hangers-on about the townships and stations, 
eking out existence by begging and doing odd 
jobs. Every station and township has its little 
band of black -fellows and their 4 gins,*' who 
wander about in wonderful assortments of the 
cast-off clothing of the whites, begging from 
every one, and not always clearly distinguishing 
between 4 meum* and ‘tuum.* ‘Bacca* and six- 
pences are wliat they most favour, but nothing 
at all comes wrong. The men and women are 
alike inordinately fond of tobacco and intoxicants. 
This fondness for drink lias had not a little 
to do with their downfall. It is a pitiable sight 
to see the poor creatures loafing about the hotels, 
■ begging and praying for the maddeuing poison 


which they know too well is fast destroying them. 
Qnce having acquired the vices of the whites, 
their ruin is swift. A few, but not many, are 
employed as cattle-men, shepherds, and general 
helps about the stations. They are also drafted 
into the police force as mounted troopers and 
trackers, and have done and are doing some 
splendid service in hunting down criminals who 
escape to the bush. M^ny are fine runners and 
athletes, hut since abandoning the old wild life, 
their prowess in these respects is waning. 

Mission-work amongst the blacks cannot be 
said to have been successful. Undoubtedly, good 
work has been done by the devoted missionaries 
who have spent their lives in trying to raise and 
enlighten the native tribes. The low type of 
intellect, the shiftless, aimless life, the wandering 
habits, the traditional instincts of the aborigines, 
and the too often evil example set them by the 
rough settlers, have been hard to overcome. 
Some few have truly embraced Christianity ; hut 
with the majority — as with many other so-called 
converted heathens — it must be sorrowfully con- 
fessed that their acceptance of religion has been 
from interested motives. They are like children 
— easily pleased with anything new. The mission- 
work shows best on paper. The children, how- 
eve]', give better promise. 

Tlie day of the black-fellows has gone, and 
gone for ever. Whilst the Great Sunny South 
Land was hidden away amongst the secrets of 
the sea, lie was her fitting lord and master. But 
the time came when she should sweep ‘into the 
younger day.* Nature had prepared for the 
change, but he had not. She was ready for the 
great wave of advancement, but he was not ; and 
so he was swept away before it. One hundred 
years have gone by since the war of races com- 
menced in Australia. Probably before another 
century, or century and a half, lias ended, the 
last of the Australian aborigines will have died 
out, and the memory of the black man will linger 
only in the liquid music of the native names 
which everywhere dot the map of the Island 
Continent, and which, happily, the Anglo-Saxon 
has the good taste to prefer to his own more 
commonplace nomenclature. 


TKAGED Y. 

▲ SKETCH. 

An me ! the loneliness, 

When our own sin has shut the doors of home, 

And we are left without— the deepening gray 
Of twilight lying chill upon the old 
liemembered paths, and the long night of death 
Already creeping o’er the eastern edge 
Of a deserted world. The fireside glow 
Strikes through the easement, and the children play 
About the settle of the ingle nook, 

The grandsire nodding by the cheerful blaze ; 

But if there falls a shadow on the pane, 

It is the ivy or the slanted rain ; 

And if a sob breaks in upon the laugh, 

It is the wind among the apple boughs— 

This is the righteous punishment of sin. 

C. Amy Dawson. 
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WHAT IS WEALTH? 

The frequent discussions which from time to time 
take place in magazines aud elsewhere, as to the 
proper uses of Wealth, suggest the question — 
What is Wealth? And to that question there 
seems to be no more comprehensive and definite 
answer than there was to Pilate’s interrogation on 
the subject of Truth. To be ‘rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice’ is a favourite figure of speech, 
but we may well doubt if the position ia capable of 
realisation, when one regards the stupendous for- 
tunes of some of the American kings of finance. 

The truth as to wealth seems to be that it is 
actually a relative term. In plain words, it is 
the excess of realisable value which a man pos- 
sesses above his normal requirements. But when 
the excess becomes excessive, then it becomes 
incomprehensible by the majority of men. Thus, 
to a man with one pound a week, two pounds a 
week will seem riches, because it implies a large 
margin for accumulation ; but to this man a 
figure of wealth represented by the numerals 
£5,000,000 is a mere figure of speech. He can 
no moie grasp its significance than a man who is 
colour-blind can appreciate the unspeakable glory 
of the sunset or the dawn. Even richer men than 
he can find no tangible meaning in such figures. 

Wealth, in fact, is not the mere possession of 
anything in abundance, but the possession in 
abundance of that which can be used. Midas, at 
whose tabled touch everything turned into gold, 
was not wealthy in the true sense, because he 
could not use what he produced. It is usual to 
employ his case in pointing the moral against the 
love of money; but, as a matter of fact, Midas 
would have been quite as sorely afflicted had his 
touch transformed everything into sheaves of 
corn, or joints of beef, or new hats. And thus 
it is that the conception of wealth must vary 
with circumstance as well as with individual. 

The new ‘ Gospel of Wealth,’ of which so much 
has been heard of late, is, in essence, this — that 
it is good for everybody that wealth should be 
concentrated in few hands. It has been said that 


it is better that one man should have one thou- 
sand pounds to spend, than that a thousand men 
should have one pound apiece. It is probable 
that the weight of opinion against this proposi- 
tion will be pretty much as a thousand to one, 
and for very adequate reasons. 

The attraction of wealth to the intelligent 
human creature is twofold. There is the pleas- 
ure of winning ; and there is the joy of possess- 
ing. Now, the joy of possession may be as keen 
to the owner of a thousand pounds as to the 
owner of a thousand thousands ; but the pleasure 
of winning is certainly open to all in equal degree, 
even to the owner of a single pound. No keener 
enjoyment is possible to the rational animal than 
persistent effort- suffused will* perennial hope. 
This is but to say that the pursuit of wealth gives 
pleasure to millions ; whereas the possession gives 
a dubious joy only to thousands. According to 
‘ the New Gospel,’ these millions have no right to 
this enjoyment, if one rich man can do more 
towards the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number than a thousand men who are not rich. 
Tlie proposition, however, ignores the absolute 
and unalterable fact that the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men who are debarred from # the 
pursuit of wealth are deprived of the greatest 
material happiness possible to them. 

Upon this hypothesis, the concentration of 
wealth in a few hands lias the very reverse effect 
of helping towards the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, however wise and beneficent in 
the administration of their vflealtli may be the 
possessors. Wisdom, however, is exceptional 
among those who have made their wealth rapidly. 
When a man’s fortune lias grown more rapidly 
than his intellect or his conscience, the conse- 
quences must always be injurious to himself 09 
well as to society. And that is not all. It is not 
possible for any one man, however wise and bene- 
ficent, to administer to the best and fullest uses 
such fortunes as have been piled up by some men ■ 
in our time. 

It is worth while taking a look at the accumu- 
lated wealth of some American millionaires, and 
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wc select them in illustration for two reasons. 
In the first place, the statistics of such matters 
are more complete and accessible in America 
than they are here. And in the second place, 
there are very few persons in this country whose 
capitalised means equal those of the transatlantic 
money kings. Again, in this country accumula- 
tion is the work of a lifetime, or even of genera- 
tions ; while in America it has been frequently 
the work of a few years. The fortunate beings 
who suddenly ‘ strike ile/ or discover ‘ a packet,' 
form a factor in the greatest economic problem of 
the age, without knowing it. 

. B y a calculation made a year or two ago by an 
American statistician, it seems that seventy citizens 
of the United States possessed among them an 
aggregate wealth of 640 million pounds. That 
gives an average of about 7J million pounds 
apiece. To come to particulars. There was one 
estate— we refrain here from mentioning names 
— returned as worth no less than 30 million. 
There were five individuals valued at 20 million ; 
one valued at 14 million ; two valued at 12 mil- 
lion ; six valued at 10 million ; six valued at 
8 million ; four valued at 7 million ; thirteen 
valued at 6 million ; ten valued at 5 million ; 
four valued at 4J million ; and fifteen valued at 
4 million. 

The brain reels before such figures. They 
express measures of wealth which the ordinary 
mortal is powerless to grasp. 

Besides these seventy colossal fortunes, there 
are fifty other persons in the Northern States 
alone valued at over 2 million eacli — thirty of 
them being valued in all at 90 million. There 
were some little time ago published lists of sixty- 
three millionaires in Pennsylvania possessing in 
the aggregate 60*. million, and of sixty persons 
in three villages near New York whose wealth 
aggregated 100 million. In Boston, fifty families 
pay taxes on annual incomes of about ,£200,000 
each. 

We have nothing to compare with such indi- 
vidual cases of wealth in Great Britain. Baron 
Rothschild and Lord Overstone each left about 
3£ million ; the late Lord Dudley left 4 million ; 
the late Duke of Buccleuch, esteemed the richest 
Scotchman, left estates valued at 6 million. One 
living English Duke is valued at 10 million, 
and another at 8 million ; but not many names 
could be added to these, to place against the 
above list of American fortunes. In 1884 there 
were only one hundred and four persons in 
the United Kingdom whose incomes from busi- 
ness profits were returned as over £50,000 
a year. In 1886 there were only seventeen 
estates which pajd Probate Duty on about a 
quarter of a million each. 

There is another interesting feature in the 
relative distribution of wealth in the two 
countries. By Mr Goschen’s analysis of the 
income tax returns, it was found that in ten 
years the number of incomes paying duty on 
up to £500 had risen 21*4 per cent. ; those 
between £500 and £1000 had not increased at 
all ; those between £1000 and £5000 had decreased 
2*4 per cent. ; and those over £5000 had decreased 
2*2 per cent. According to Mulhall’s estimate 
in 1877, £7,770,600,000 of British wealth was 
distributed among 6,676,000 families; and two- 
thirds of it was owned by 222,500 families. 


The statistics of the United States show quite 
other results. They prove not only that the 
wealthy class there is enormously wealthier than 
the wealthiest class of Great Britain, but also 
that the wealth of tlic country is in much fewer 
hands. Mr Thomas G. Shearman estimates the 
average annual income of the richest hundred 
♦Americans at about £*y0,000; and the aver- 
age annual income of tlVe richest hundred Eng- 
lishmen at about £90,0(10. The earnings of fully 
four-fifths of American families do not average, 
lie says, £100 per annum. According to the 
estimates of the wealth of American millionaires, 
it seems that 25,000 persons own one-lmlf of the 
entire wealth of the United States ; and if the 
present rates of taxation and accumulation con- 
tinue, it is computed that that great country will 
be practically owned by about 50,000 persons — 
say one-thousandth part of the present popula- 
tion. 

We have cited these figures because they carry 
on the face of them the refutation of the new 
doctrine that it is good for the world that wealth 
should be concentrated in few bands. That one 
hundred and twenty persons in the United States 
should possess among them an aggregate capital 
equal to the entire National Debt of Great 
Britain is a remarkable fact, which cannot but 
have vast economic and ethical significance. For 
it is not conceivable that these hundred and 
twenty persons can so administer such a fund as, 
say, 120,000 persons, with smaller proportionate 
shares in ft. 

And then as regards the possession of wealth, 
the means by which it has been acquired cannot 
be disregarded. It is not to be assumed that all 
millionaires have made their fortunes by whole- 
some industry, affording employment and happi- 
ness to many thousands during its accumulation. 
Many of the American fortunes have been made 
under the shelter of the strict system of Protec- 
tion, which that country preserves— that is to say, 
may have been drawn out of the pockets of the 
people by the deliberate consent and contrivance 
of the people themselves. Other fortunes have 
been made by lucky hits in mining, &c., and are 
to a large extent the products of chance. Others 
have been made by a clever, even daring specula- 
tion in various departments of commerce and 
finance. Others, unliappily, by the unscrupulous 
use of capital in rigging and manipulating markets, 
to the serious loss of the community. 

We are not going to discuss the ethics of the 
question, but merely suggest that if wealth has 
not been accumulated by means which sanctify 
its possession, then it certainly cannot be in the 
best hands for putting it to uses tending to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Mr 
Andrew Carnegie will certainly not find many 
millionaires to agree with hirn, that the man who 
dies rich is ‘disgraced.* The aspiration of most 
men, indeed, is to leave behind them as much as 
possible. And the fact is that it is not practic- 
able for the man of millions to dispense his 
wealth during his lifetime. Life is so uncertain, 
and in order to avoid dying ‘disgraced/ he would 
have each day to dispense in some way the 
earnings of each day, and he could not possibly 
do it, even if he wanted. 

As to the uses to which accumulated wealth 
may be or should be put, we shall say nothing 
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here. The subject is too vast and complicated. 4 Dear, little Kit, L wish I could give you a 
But a word in conclusion may be offered on* share.* 

the ethical aspect of wealth. 4 Well, Sage, I do think you might let me stay 

The desire and the longing for that which is at home from school to-day to see Pomona. And 

expressed in the word Wealtn has been from all I do think I *ve got a headache ; and you know 

time, and will be for all time. It is deep-rooted I did not eat half so much bread and butter at 
in the heart of man, and it is not necessarily a , breakfast as usual ; and I think my tongue is 
sordid longing. The dei’re for wealth does not j* very bad,* said Kitty, examining critically a very 
imply that mere greed and yearning for the red little member in Sage’s glass, 
possession of gold. It means a great deal more, 4 1 wish you might, Kit ; out father made such 

tor it springs from the idea that wealth not only a poiri/of your going to school, and he will be 

gives power but also happiness. People, not vexed if you don’t.* 

being misers, desire money because they believe, | A slight cloud dimmed the brightness of Sage’s 
or suppose, that money can enable them to obtain j frfte, for this was the one drop of bitterness in 
certain articles which will contribute to happi- her cup, that father was by no means so pleased 
ness. as Sage was at Pomona’s appearance, and at this 

So far good ; but the experience of mankind restoration, or rather beginning, of friendly rela- 
is that there is more happiness to be derived in tions between Sage and her mother’s family, 
the pursuit of wealth than in the possession of . Perhaps he still nourished resentment of their 
it. The root of happiness is in the mind, not treatment of his wife ; and what he would have 
without ; and by the healthy organism, it is welcomed gladly for her sake, though never for 
found rather in hopeful and manly endeavour, his own, he almost resented, now that it had 
than in placid contentment with surroundings, come years too late to gladden her gentle heart ; 
Pleasure may pall by familiarity ; but there is but he could not find it in his heart to pour 
no limit to the pleasures of hope. It is possible, cold-water on Sage’s pleasure, only he listened 
even, that the sordid gold-hunter and ignoble a little grimly to her glowing descriptions of 
money-grubber has a sort of happiness of his Pomona’s beauty and sweet graciousness, resolv- 
own ; but he is not the sort of being we are ing in his inmost mind that the olive branch 
considering. The pursuit of riches by honourable j held out so tardily should only be received by 
effort as a means to ail end — namely, happiness j Sage herself, and should not, however willingly 
and the power to bestow happiness— is a perfectly it might be done, be extended to himself or his 
legitimate and rational one. But the worst of other children. And so, to-day, when Pomona 
it is that we all too much associate moftey with | was coming to fetch Sage to take her down to 
happiness, and act as if the one term connoted Beechfield, Dr Merridew’s professional duties sud- 
the other. In the haste to be rich, men so often denly assumed an engrossing importance they 
forget to be just— and sometimes even honest — did not always present ; and he also harangued 
while they lose in the race the faculty of being his family all through breakfast on the necessity 
happy at the end of it. We cannot understand of regular attendance at school ; 5nd he was quite 
the nature and attributes and responsibilities of cross because Sage suggested that Nigel had 
wealth aright, if we do not distinguish between coughed in the night. 

money-making as a means to an end, and accumu- He would not, lie told himself, stand in Sage’s 
lation for the mere sake of possession. way ; her mother might have liked her to know 

the old home which, from the fact that his wife 
had never dilated on its attractions, had grown 
in his imagination to a very Paradise, from 
which, for his sake, she had been banished. It 
was only right that Sage should know her 
mother’s birthplace and her mother’s people ; but 
with Sage it must stop ; neither he nor his other 
children should reap the smallest ail vantage frohi 
the Lesters, even though, by so declining all 
intercourse, it should separate them somewhat 
from their own little Sage. 

And perhaps he felt — though he was not at all 


POMONA.* 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The time of pleasant fancies 
For lass and lad returns 
In velvet on the pansies, 

In little rolled-up terns. 

Lord Dr Tabley. 


4 Oh, Sage, I wish I was you ! You are the very 
happiest, luckiest person in the world.’ 


Kitty was watching Sage dress with feelings inclined to worldly wisdom — that it might be 


of the deepest dejection. good for Sage as regards Maurice and his family. 

4 It does seem so unfair that you should have galled him a little now and then to think that 
a cousin all to yourself. I’m sure you can have “ a “ rlce * P eo P k ‘ ™8 ht kok do , w “ on h . ,s 
a share of our cousins, and my share in them as f le w ’ ould ,£ ve ^ no mention while th kept 

well, for I cant bear any of them. And l m „loof, might raise her in the estimation of tne 
quite sure Miss Lambert would put me up into Moores. 

a higher class if I could say, 44 My aunt, Lady He did not tell Sage anything of this; but she 
Leate isliea it ; but I might talk ot my aunt guessed a little of it, and sometimes debated if 
Mrs Wilson for half an hour, and no one would s h e W ould not draw back and resist Pomona’s 
pay the least attention. And I do not think, fascinations, and dwell among her own people. 
Sage, that Aunt Maria is at all a nice aunt for the proud, shabby, little people of DalstoA. 


Mrs Wilson lor halt an hour, anil no one would s he would not draw back and resist Pomona’s 
pay the least attention. And I do not think, fascinations, and dwell among her own people. 
Sage, that Aunt Maria is at all a nice aunt for the proud, shabby, little people of Dalstoxi, 
any one to have, and so tiresome about putting among whom her life’s happiness had found her, 
one s elbows on the table. But there was no resisting Pomona, or being 

surly or proud or independent with her; and 

* Copyright reserved in the United states of America. she could only hope that some day father would 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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be brought, even against ' liis will, under her 
sunny influence, when she was quite sure he 
would fall a victim. 

And yet— and yet Mr Ludlow had not done 
so. That introduction had been altogether a 
disappointment-; and she was almost sure the 
painter’s sudden return to Scar had beefi in ( 
consequence of his meeting with Pomona. It 
seemed even to have taken away his pleasure in 
the picture; and he did not go again to see it 
after his hurried visit on the way f&m the 
station, though he had promised to take Kitty 
the very first day of his return to London. 

So perhaps Dr Merridew might not he ^o 
fascinated as she was ; and how would Maurice 
like her'? or, rather, how did he like her? for 
Pomona said she had met him, and it must have 
been at that dinner-party of which he had told 
her so little. Maurice had not yet returned to 
London. He was still staying with his old uncle 
in Sussex ; but how much longer he would 
remain Sage did not know, as the letter she care- 
fully transferred to her pocket when she changed 
her dress was dated some days back, and did 
not say which day he should return — so he might ; 
who could tell ? — be coming that very day, and 
she would be away. This was another little drop 
of bitterness ; but, after all, what are two drops 
in a cup so overflowing with sweetness ? for Sage 
was inclined to agree with Kitty’s envious state- 
ment that she wat» the very happiest, luckiest 
person in the world. She had not told Maurice 
anything about Pomona’s visit ; she was reserving 
all this new, interesting episode in her life to 
describe to him when he came back, and only 
made mysterious allusions to it in her letters. 

But to-day she was going down to Beechfield ; 
and though she 4 would have been happier if she 
had had a more recent letter of Maurice’s in her 
pocket, the want of it was not enough to spoil 
the pleasure of the beautiful May day. 

Poor, unwilling, envious Kitty was packed off 
to school ; and Sage was ready, even to the last 
button of the beautiful gloves Maurice had given 
her, when the carriage came round the corner, 
the very sound of the wheels and the stepping 
of the horses’ feet being different somehow from 
the usual vehicles and horses that passed un- 
noticed -every day. 

'And if the carriage were different from those 
usually seen in Dalston, so, too, was the lovely 
bright face within, all eager and smiling as Sage 
came out. 

‘Mayn’t I come in and see Kitty V she said. 

‘ I want to see if she is like the picture, and I 
have brought her a box of chocolates. I am sure 
that little girl the picture likes chocolates. 
Next time we go to Beechfield, she must come 
too. I do love taking a child there — they are as 
happy there as the day is long, as I used to be 
as a child ; and indeed I am the same now. — Oh, 
Sage, I hope you will like it— it is such a dear 
old place. You can’t help liking mother — every 
one does. I hope it will be one of her good days, 
when she can come down or out on to the terrace. 
It is so warm and sunny to-day; I should think 
she might venture out. — It is my birthday to-day, 
*■ do you know, Sage ? I am twenty to-day, and I 
*i am a week older than you ; so I am out of my 
ij .teens, and you are not; so I shall take care of 
you and chaperone you. We had a heap of invi- 


tations for to-day, and some of them nice ones ; 
'but I always spend my birthday with mother ; so 
I refused them all. Lady Oliarteris looked a 
little black at me, but I did not care. I told 
mother that wild horses should not keep me 
away on my birthday ; and this is a real proper 
birthday, with the apple blossom all out, to make 
up for my ridiculous na/le.’ 

Pomona was in higlf spirits, and she went on 
talking gaily while the carriage was taking them 
to Victoria Station ; and Sage was well content 
to listen. 

‘ There is some present awaiting nfte at Beech- 
field ; but I don’t quite know what it is ; but it 
is sure to be exactly what I like best. Mother 
has a most wonderful way of finding out what I 
want, and she knows I don’t care for jewellery. — 
Do you know, Sage, I ’ve never cared for jewellery 
since I was a little wee bit of a child. I had set 
my heart on a small blue enamel locket, and cried 
because mother did not give it me. I fancy it was 
really a trumpery, little thing, and the nurse I 
had then, to comfort me, said, “ Never mind ; 
you’ll have all the Lester diamonds one day of 
your very own ;” and I was full of the idea, and 
went running to mother to ask if it was true, and 
if it would be soon ; and mother told me it was 
quite true, and it might perhaps be very soon, for 
it would be when she died. — Oh, Sage, 1 remem- 
ber how I cried ; and I hated the sight of dia- 
monds for ever so long ; and even now, I haven’t 
quite got over the feeling, though I have had 
some given me, and sec how beautiful they are. 
LafJy Charteris gave me a lovely star this morn- 
ing — a beauty. I have brought it with me to 
show to mother ; and you must see it ; but I 
know mother’s present will be something I shall 
like much better. — Sage, how 1 do go on talking, 
and you so quiet ! I think there is something 
about you that makes one talk, you have such a 
listening face. One does not feel that you are 
only listening out of politeness, as most girls do, 
and are only paying half attention, and thinking 
of something else, or criticising one’s dress and 
appearance.’ 

‘ But I am doing that too,’ said Sage ; ‘I am 
thinking all the time how nice and sweet you 
look.’ 

‘You are a wicked, little flatterer, and you do 
it with such a truthful look, that one cannot 
disbelieve you.’ 

‘Mr Ludlow always says I am such a good 
listener ; but it really is because I am so inter- 
ested in what he says.' 

‘Oh, Mr Ludlow!’ — a slight cloud passed over 
Pomona’s bright face at the painter’s name. ‘ He 
is so fond of you, Sage. I wonder why he took 
such a dislike to poor me, and I must be like his 
wife too, since the picture is so like me.’ 

But Sage could offer no explanation except that 
she thought Mr Ludlow was not well, as ne had 
gone back to Scar next day. . . N 

But they had reached Victoria by this time, the 
scene so often of frantic departures of the Merri- 
dew family. After an hour’s quick run through 
beautiful May country, incredibly green beyond 
the wildest, gaudiest colouring of the most auda- 
cious landscape painter, Hillston, the station for 
Beechfield, is reached ; and Pomona recognises 
a smart groom in tops with the cordiality due to 
the person who put her first on her shaggy, little 
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IHE HONEY-BEE OF- THE FUTPBE 


w me ears in uuuj ucouvi . ~ * r. 

«“y e ‘ C ^°”b“e8s I think the deer formed the culminating point 
you p and to grin wider than is becoming to a of the day to Sage; and after them the house 
genticman’s servant, a\l to forget to put his" with its stately front of gray stone, clothed at 
finger to his hat at regal* intervals ; and he had one end with a mantle of shining ivy,- and the 
an inclination to lean over from the back seat broad drive that led to it through great banks 
of the little phaeton that met them at the station, of rhplodend ron, hardly stirred any feeling of 
and volunteer remarks on the ponies, or other admiration in her ; and it was of the deer she 
interesting stable news, instead of sitting up with thought when she said to Pomona, as they went 
crossed arms in wooden silence. But no wonder up the wide stone steps at the entrance: ‘How 
lie talked about the ponies, for they were Lady proud you must be of it all ! and to think it 
Lester’s birthday present to Pomona, and as will all belong to you one day !’ 
beautiful a little pair as ever stepped, perfectly And Pomona laughed, and then sighed. *1 


matched chestnuts, with plenty of life and action, suppose I am proud of it ; at any rate, I am very 
picking up their dainty feet so prettily, and fond of it. But ns to its belonging to me one day 
tossing their spirited, little heads as if life were a — well, you see, dear, it is like the diamonds— I 
good joke, and the little carriage behind them a would rather not have it.’ 

mere feather’s weight. ‘ Oh ! Pomona, I am sorry ’ 

I am afraid, as regards the ponies, Pomona ‘No; don’t be Sony. How can you know 
found Sage for the first time a little unsatisfac- what I feel about mother, when you lost yours 
tory, for much as she admired them, there was so long ago !’ 

no disguising that the admiration was ignorant, After all, talk as we may of the inequalities of 
for Sage’s experience had lain principally among life, one is struck now and then by the strangely 
cab and omnibus horses, and even these she had even balance. If you extract the pure happiness 
not known intimately ; and the feeling chiefly from each one’s life, it is surprising how little 
called forth in such experience was that of pity, more you get from boiling down all the lieaped- 
At Scar, there had been some cart-horses on up possessions and riches and glories of one man’s 
which, when they went down to drink at the opulent life, than you do from the few poor, 

E ond, Kitty and the boys used to ride, ■and these insignificant possessions of another. Pomona’s 
ad endearing qualities and large hairy feet ; .and happiness largely consisted in the frail life and 
there was a baby donkey with woolly legs very tender love of her mother ; surely, in the poorest 
close together, and a short innocent nose, and a Whitechapel slum, there may be found like 
bang of hair on his forehead, like an American material for happiness, 
girl, which frisked about round its patient, old (To be continue ”, 

mother in a manner delightful to behold. 

But Sage felt that to mention a young donkey 

apropos of Pomona’s ponies might have been THE HONEY-BEE OF THE FUTU RE 
taken as an insult ; so she wisely refrained ; aud 

Stokes, in the back seat, having more knowledge Tile Americans, who, like the Athenians of old, 
on the subject, presumed on his privilege as an . ire eV er on the watch for something new, are 
old servant to lean forward and expatiate on re portetl to be endeavouring to alter the character 
their beauties; while Sage drank m all the of < liule blIgy bee > b applying to it the 
charms of the road along which the ponies were . . , , i P , i 

taking them, as it seemed to her, all too quickly. F>nciple oi artificial selection, in order to make 
The country in May was full of novelty' to ,l a llseful servant, devoid of sting, yet capable 
Sage, as holiday-time does not come till August ; producing a much larger store of honey than 
and I do not think, if these ponies had not stepped heretofore. We are apt to overlook that interde- 
so briskly, Pomona would have got her many peudence of animal and plant life in the economy 
yards away from the little station, so lovely was of nature, of which Darwin gave a curious 
the lane leading up from it, with high banks i llst ance in his well-known assertion that the 
clad with young green things, that by August number of cats kept iu a district would influence 

h “SrpZ,S‘S,,irS, *, «* r„, « * d ”“ -%*- 


describe half the beauties of the way : the little 


for this singular connection between the carniv- 


bee tle-browed, thatched cottages, garlanded with orous animal and the plant is that the cats keep 
white clematis; the farms peeping out from down ’the mice which destroy the nests of the 


among the apple blossom, across broad green lnimble-bees, and as the red clover is fertilised 
meadows striped and fragrant from the big iron only by bumble-bees, it follows that when inice 

i • • i_ Ai-- • . . . ... 


roller, whose musical jangle made the ponies abound, humble-bees are scarce, and so is red 
prick their ears and listen. clover ; but when the mice are killed by cats, 

‘Here we are !’ said Pomona as they turn m thc lmmb i e . bees have a g00 d time, and spend it; 
• at a gate by a pretty, trim lodge, out of which a . , fc| the , fl “ m the ^ c l ov £. In 

smiling woman in a white apron runs to open , . J 7*. 

m .« • ^ * «i.i *. • #1 Ainrr fhoir nnmratr f ho nnl Ion TIAVAVi r*\ 
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for them to pass in ; and Sage gave a little sigh 80 d° in S> fc bey convey the pollen from flower to 


to think that the drive was over. 


flower, and thus effect the fertilisation necessary 


But ‘Here we are* at Beechfield means some- to enable it to produce perfect seeds, 
thing different from ‘Here we are’ in John Now the reason why the ted clover is thus 
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dependent upon the good offices of the humble- 
bee is, that the proboscis of the common hive-bee 
is not long enough to reach the nectary. The 
American apiculturist therefore proposes to cross 
the hive-bee with the giant bee of India, in order 
to lengthen the* proboscis, and so enable it fcc* rifle 
the nectary of the red clover, thus adding to its* 
food-supply ; and by another cross with stingless 
bees, an effort would be made to get rid of that 
troublesome sting, which renders the manipula- 
tion of a swarm of bees a little difficult and 
sometimes dangerous. t 

Both these modifications may be possible, but 
it is doubtful whether both would be equally 
useful. A bee’s sting is a weapon both of defence 
and offence ; and although its use generally 
means death to its owner, it is employed much 
more freely than is agreeable to the recipient. 
Cases, indeed, are on record in which a swarm 
of bees, angered by some unknown cause, have 
attacked men and horses and caused death ; whilst 
even the sting of a single bee lias been known to 
be fatal when received in the throat or in some 
great nerve-centre ; nevertheless, it seems to be 
an accepted fact that the sting of the bee is a 
remedy for rheumatism ; ami the * Mediterranean 
Naturalist* asserts that the people of Malta have 
long been accustomed to expose themselves to be 
stung by bees for the cure of this painful disease, 
with excellent results. It is well known among 
our peasantry that any one who has been fre- 
quently stung feels no ill effect from further stings 
for years after, and this would seem to afford an 
opening for medical investigation into the prop- 
erties and uses of the bee-poison. Certain scents 
appear to madden bees ; one of these is a sweating 
horse, which is so obnoxious to them that it has 
happened not infrequently that horses tied up 
near a hive or a nest of wild -bees have been 
attacked furiously, and if not cut loose quickly, 
have been stung to death. 

Whether the bees of South Africa are pecu- 
liarly savage or hypersensitive, we do not know ; 
but many instances of horses stung to death 
arq recorded from thut part of the world. They 
certainly seem to be very easily offended, for we 
have been told of an instance in which a mis- 
chievous little naked Kaffir boy chewed a carrot 
and spat it out at the door of a hive ; whereupon 
the bees immediately attacked him, and would 
inevitably have killed him, hod not the gardener 
thrown him' into a trench he was digging and 
covered him up qKickly with earth ; and it may 
be here remarked that fresh mould is one of 
the best known remedies for the stings of bees or 
wasps. 

When, therefore, American apiculturists propose 
to deprive bees of their stings by crossing them 
with the wild stingless bees, of which at least two 
distinct species are known in America, it would 
seem as though they were working for a noble 
object. • If we had a race of stingless bees,* they 
say, ‘the value of the honey crop would be 
\ doubled.* But it is well to pause and deliberate 
before attempting to deprive the insect of the 
^formidable weapon provided for it by nature. 


Bees have many enemies, and therefore undoubt- 
edly require a defensive weapon ; but there is 
reason to suppose that the sting is something 
more than that. 

It is acknowledged that stingless bees are not 
much good as honey -gatherers, and Lumholtz, the 
Swedish naturalist, says of the honey produced 
by the stingless bees of/Australia, that it causes 
diarrhoea, and is sour aM soon fermented because 
the bees have no poison to preserve it. Probably, 
therefore, if our bees should be deprived of their 
stings, the honey made by them would be worth- 
less instead of gaining in value ; for the sting 
apparently is not only a weapon of offence and 
defence, but an alembic in which is distilled 
a subtle fluid, a drop of which is added to each 
cell of honey before it is sealed, and which, 
although poisonous when injected into the blooa 
of man or other animal, is essential not only to 
the well-being of the insect, but also to the whole- 
someness of the food provided for its own use 
and that of its progeny, and which is so un- 
scrupulously appropriated by omnivorous man. 
The value of the sting to the bee is exemplified 
by the fact recorded by Darwin, that since the 
introduction of the common hive-bees into Aus- 
tralia they have almost exterminated the native 
stingless speci' 1 ?. 

In these days of cheap sugar we can hardly 
appreciate tlio extreme importance of honey 
ami the honey-bee to the ancients. The land 
flowing with milk and honey loses half its sig- 
nificance • to those who look upon lioney as 
dainty desired chiefly by children ; and notwith- 
standing the great revival of bee-keeping of late, 
it is extremely doubtful whether tlie public 
taste will ever return to its ancient delight in 
that which has become a luxury instead of a 
necessity. The Americans say the consumption 
of honey in the United States is only eight ounces 
per annum for each person, because people have 
not yet learned the use of it ; and English bee- 
keepers complain that they are overstocked an< 
cannot sell all their produce ; and yet it i. 
affirmed that a good deal of artificial honey and 
honeycomb finds its way into the market. 

Much of the honey which in Switzerland is an 
invariable accompaniment to tlie breakfast of 
bread, butter, and coffee, is said to be spurious ; 
yet with the rows upon rows of beehives every- 
where, and the abundance of mountain flowers, 
one would suppose the manufacture of artificial 
honey to be quite unnecessary ; but in the pre- 
sugar era, the making of false lioney was an art 
recorded by Herodotus with praise. It was the 
confectioners of Callatebus, on tlie Mseander, who 
thus secured fame to themselves by manufacturing 
honey from tamarisk and wheat. The ingredients 
now employed by artificial-honcy makers are not 
made public, but honey supposed to be gathered 
by bees from certain flowers exclusively, is largely 
advertised as remedial for various diseases. Thus,, 
eucalyptus honey is much used in America as a 
cure for consumption, and so is that made from 
horehound, but probably in both cases the medi- 
cinal properties are added by human manipu- 
lators. Tennyson writes of the * honey of poison- 
flowers ;* but we never heard of any one having 
been poisoned by honev, although that made 
from the euphorbia in South Africa is hot and 
disagreeable to the taste, and probably un whole- 
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some ; and the honey made in India from the 
flowers of the rhododendron is said to be poisoh- 
oii 8 ; so that we may infer that the qualities of 
the flowers rifled are to a certain extent imparted 
to the honey, which undoubtedly varies consider- 
ably in flavour. The honey of Mount Hyinettus, 
so famous of old, is still most delicious, and so 
is the heather-honey clbScotland. • 

When, therefore aplculturists have succeeded 
in breeding a race fobecs able to suck the nectar 
from the red clover, our honey will doubtless be 
improved in flavour. The Ligurian bees are said 
to possess the desired length of proboscis, and if 
these are the bees of Hyinettus, we may perhaps 
have a clue to the excellence of their product. 
British bee-keepers have long imported Ligurian 
queen-bees, with the view of improving our native 
stock, but so far the success of the experiment 
remains uncertain. 

It is hard, indeed, to realise the fact that for 
thousands of years the whole world depended 
entirely upon the product of the honey-bee for 
all the sweetness required in cookery. The 
numerous allusions to honey in tin* Bible and 
among classical writers will be familiar to many 
people ; and among the most ancient of British 
pottery, antiquaries find perforated vessels, sup- 
pose! to have been used for straining honey. 
B 't perhaps it is not generally known that some 

..ci'»nt peoples used honey for embalming ; and 

k related that an inquisitive antiquary, on dis- 
covering a large jar or pot of honey in some 
ancient excavations, tasted it with hi£ finger, and 
found a hair adhering to his tongue ; and further 
investigation revealed the fact that this was one 
of the coffins containing an embalmed body ; and 
the honey therein, notwithstanding the use to 
which it had been put, had retained its flavour 
for many centuries. 

A nest of wild-bees is still a lucky find among 
natives, and travellers do not disdain to share 
the feast with them, whilst the stings of the 
iespoiled owners do not trouble them, for they 
kno'- that ’ittle smoke will stupefy the bees 
.nd make than harmless. The Hindus feed . 
♦heir new-born babes with honey and ghee for ] 
luck ; and the to... whkL once prevailed 
everywhere, of telling the hive-bees whenever a 
death occurred in the family of the owner, and 
of tying ^ iece of crape to the hive to put them 
in mourning, lest tliev should forsake those who 
nad not treated them with proper respect, has 
not yet died out among our peasantry, and carries 
us back to the time when bees were among the 
most valuable possessions of the agriculturist, a 
fact still preserved in the proverb, ‘ A swarm of 
bees in May is worth a load of hay.' At that 
time, no one knew anything about Ligurian 
queens or the fertilisation of red clover ; and had 
any one proposed to modify the proboscis of the 
bee or to breed a race of stingless bees, he would 
have been laughed at as a madman. 

‘What is sweeter than honey?’ said the ex- 
pounders of Samson’s riddle, in answer to which 
modern chemists have put forth saccharine ; but 
the intense sweetness of this chemical extract 
will never supersede sugar and honey, for the 
flavour is not agreeable to the palate of men ; and 
efen wasps and bees, 'fond as they are of sweet 
things, reject saccharine with disdainful fury, 
and will buzz angrily about anything sweetened 


therewith without ^touching it, as though they 
felt themselves defrauded of their lawful per- 
quisites, and were wroth with those who would 
try to deceive them. 


• A MESSAGE FROM THE DESERT. 

CHArTER IV. — CONCLUSION. 

Robert was scarcely sVrprised at the unwelcome 
appeifrance of his half-brother. He had all along 
suspected that he had overheard his conversation 
with his sister relative to the search for Jim 
Turner, and naturally would have kept a watch 
on his movements. He therefore accepted the 
situation without much comment ; but os soon 
as he could get away without exciting suspicion, 
made his way to the telegraph office. Here he 
wired to Owen at Bendabar, giving him the clue 
of the rocky bar and all other details furnished 
by Turner. He asked him to follow the search 
j up at once, and if successful, to keep the papers 
until his arrival, and restore the spot where they 
were found to its original state, as though it had 
' been undisturbed. This done, he felt 11101*6 at 
ease. 

He knew that Alf would soon get all lie wanted 
to know out of poor, simple Jim ; and he was not 
at all sure that he did not intend to play him 
some trick on the way up and get ahead of him. 
The four hundred miles to the station were, 
however, negotiated without any mishap. He 
did not trust himself to exchange glances with 
Owen, lest Alf’s sharp eyes should note it; but 
as soon as there was an opportunity, the manager 
told him that he had been quite successful. The 
mpers were still in the tin ^ but Robert begged 
lis friend to keep them where diey were until 
the farce of a search had been gone through. 

Next morning, they started down the river; 
and Jim Turner soon identified the spot where 
they were camped when Burgess appeared. 
Needless to say, the search — extended into the 
next day— was fruitless. The general conclusion 
was that if Burgess lmd buried anything, it had 
been only just beneath the surface, and the tin 
was probably soon laid bare. In that case, the 
first bush-tire that swept over the spot would 
destroy the contents. • 

Alt' did not seem at all elated at the fact that 
nothing had transpired ; and Robert guessed that 
the state of uncertainty was worse to him than 
the discovery of the "hidden tin would have 
been. 

Jim Turner was rewarded ; and Alf took his 
leave, Robert announcing lu* intention of spend- 
ing a few clays with his Triend Owen. From 
something lie noticed in Alf’s manner, he mis- 
trusted the fact that he had really left the station, 
ami believed that his suspicions had been aroused 
by the non-discovery of anything, and that he 
was still keeping a watch on his movements. So 
impressed was he with this idea, that it was 
not until lie retired and locked himself in hie 
bedroom that he commenced his investigations. 
The tin had preserved its contents with won- 
derful fidelity. On lifting the lid, the papers 
appeared to be in almost as good a state of 
preservation as when first placed there. There 
were three folded papers and a small note- book 
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He opened the folded papers. They were all 
in his brother Sam’s writing, m pencil, and, by a 
strange coincidence, lie read them in their proper 
sequence. The first was addressed to himself, 
and ran: ‘Dear Bob — We have had bad luck, 
and worst of all, I have met with an accident 
that has crippled’ me. I am just scribbling this 
to say good-bye in case things bike a turn for 
the bad. If I don’t turn up again, you know 
how to act for the good c'i all at home.’ Then 
followed some affectionate messages to his mother 
and sisters. 

The second paper bore date the next day, 
and was but a few lines : ‘ Burgess has come 
back. I am much worse, in awful pain ; shall 
never leave here. Thank God, I am not deserted 
by everybody.’ 

The third and last was almost illegible ; the 
reader managed to decipher : 1 Burgess will tell — 
too bad — 1 had forgiven— now left here — die.’ 
The rest was unintelligible. 

Robert dropped the message from the dead 
man whose bones lay in the desert. His half- 
brother’s name was not mentioned ; but he read 
the whole story as though it had been printed. 
Sam had met with an accident, and Alf had left 
him to get on as best he could. But what was 
the accident? and how did he meet with it? 
The note-book would tell him that. 

He took it up and opened it. Just then all 
the dogs on the station commenced to bark 
furiously, as though some one was coming. He 
opened his window and looked out ; but all 
seemed quiet ; and after a fight among them- 
selves, the dogs subsided into silence. 

He commenced the note-book, wherein Burgess 
had, as he said, told the true story of Sam’s 
death. c . 

‘I promised Sam Patten when he was dying 
that 1 would tell tbe truth ; and J swore to Alf, 
after he saved my life from the blacks, that 1 
would not. I will write it all down ; hide it, 
and never Bpeak of it again. 1 don’t know what 
to do. From the start, Alf Patten made himself 
disagreeable ; and although Sam stood it very 
quietly for some time, at last he quarrelled with 
him ; and after that, there was notliing hut rows 
betweeu them. The morning we found five of 
the horses, poisoned, they hud the worst quarrel. 
Alf wfis away, when we camped the night before, 
and he blamed his brother for not noticing the 
poison-plant about. While they were still at it, 
the black boy and 1 started after two of the 
horses that had strayed away. While we were 
tracking them up, we both thought we heard a 
pistol-shot in the direction of the camp. When 
we got back with the horses, we found that there 
had been an accideih. Sam, while doing some- 
thing to his revolver, had accidentally touched 
the trigger and shot himself through the hand. 
That wa$ the story they told us. It was a clean 
wound ; and I did not think it would turn out 
bad. We had good country and easy travelling 
for a day or two, and Sam’s hand seemed getting 
on very well ; then we had a long dry stage and 
hdfc weather. Sam's hand took a sudden turn for 
the worse, and when we got to some good water 
and grass, he said he could <»o no farther, but 
must stay there until his liana was easier. Ever 
tfnee that morning, the brothers had not spoken, 
f&d Sam. would not let his brother help him in 


any way. We spent three days at the water- 
hole ; and the rest and plenty of cold-water 
bandages did the wound good. Alf had been 
getting very impatient, and at last he said that 
we had come nearly as far as we wanted to, and 
seen most of the country they had come to look 
at ; that the best thing to do was for Sam to stop 
if. the camp, while we wej/t on about fifty miles 
farther, and then we could go home by easy 
stages. This meant that we should be away from 
Sam for nearly three days ; and I would not 
ugree to it. But Sam himself persuaded me ; he 
was anxious to get home, and thought that by the 
time we got back he would he able to ride, 
and there would he nothing to detain us. We 
started the next morning. While we were packing 
and saddling the horses, Alf went up and spoke 
to his brother. Whatever it was he said, the 
quarrel broke out again at once ; and when we 
started, Alf had gone back to one of his fiendish 
tempers. We went about thirty miles that day, 
and camped. The next morning, as we were 
starting, I asked Patten how far we were going 
before turning back. He said : “Right on to the 
Overland Telegraph Line.” 1 pulled up, and said 
I would go no further, but would return to the 
camp. He argued with me that Sam was all 
right, and even tried to threaten me ; but I rode 
away, and lie and the black boy went on. 

‘I got back to camp that evening, and found 
Sam very bad. I think the excitement of the 
quarrel with his brother had inflamed the wound 
again. Next morning he was in terrible agony, 
and his arm was swollen light up to the shoulder. 
He was delirious, and kept praying me to cut 
his arm oil. I never left liis side except to get 
water to keep the bandages wet. The next after- 
noon lie suddenly fell asleep, but woke up 
just at sundown. He was quite sensible, and 
had no pain at all; only, lie said, “lie felt too 
weak to move.” He talked to me quietly 
about going back, thinking, now the pain had 
left him, lie would be strong enough to ride in 
the morning. He told me that his wound was 
not an accident, but that his brother in a fit of 
passion had threatened him with his revolver ; 
that he had tried to take it from him, and in 
the struggle it had gone off and shot him through 
the hand. He never meant to say anything about 
it, but for his brother going away and leaving 
him ; and asked me to tell the true story if 
anything happened to him, and I promised. 
Presently, he said to me : “ This is heavenly to 
be free from that terrible pain ; I shall sleep so 
soundly to-night, old man.” He never spoke 
again. I scarcely know when lie died, but I think 
it was about an hour afterwards. 

‘Next morning, I was digging a grave as best 
I could, when Alf and the black boy came up. 
They had been riding all niglit. He was like a 
madman when he saw Sam’s body, called him- 
self a murderer, and vowed that he would go 
back uiid give himself up to be hanged. After 
Sum was buried, this fit seemed to wear off ; and 
next morning we started home. We scarcely 
ever spoke during the next few days. Once he 
asked me what story I was going to tell when we 
got in, and I said, “ The true one.” A week after 
Sam’s death we got to the Herbert River, and 
camped near a water-hole. Suddenly the place 
seemed alive with blacks, and a shower of spears 
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and 44 nullus ” fell around us. The black boy was 
speared clean through the body ; but I only got* 
a crack with a nulla. I used my revolver, and 
made a rush for a carbine that was lying where 
I had been sleeping ; but before I got there, I 
was knocked down, and the niggers rushed in 
and got hold of me. Another moment, and my 
brains tvould have bceii beaten out; but just 1 
then Alf came to my relief, and saved me. The 
black boy was dead. That night, when we were 
talking it over, Alf said : 44 1 think I saved your 
life to-day, Burgess. Poor Sam is dead and gone, 
and it will do no good raking up our quarrel ; 
cannot you hold your tongue when you get 
in?” Of course he had saved my life, and 1 
scarcely knew what to say. 44 How shall we 
account for Sam’s death ?” 1 said at last. “ lie 
was killed here by the blacks,” he replied, 
pointing back to where the fight had been. So 
it fell out that I agreed. He swore that he in- 
tended to go away and change his name, rather 
than face going home ; and I promised to tell 
the story we made up that night. Next morning, 
we parted. He took three horses and most, of the 
rations, as he intended to make for the Overland 
Telegraph Line ; and I took the two worst horses, 
to try anti get in to the nearest station. They 
died on the road, and I have walked in. I do 
not know whether I have done right or wrong ; 
but this is the truth. With this book I bury 
three letters that Sam wrote and gave to me. 
Alf knows nothing of them. 5 

It was all out now ; and Robert khew that 
every word was plain truth. He could see* his 
half-brother in every line of the confession — the 
outbreaks of uncontrollable temper followed by 
fits of short-lived remorse. Doubtless, when he 
arted from Burgess he fully intended to keep 
is vow, and be henceforth a dead man to those 
who had known him. But time had blunted his 
feelings of regret ; his character had degenerated ; 
he had grown tired of his self-imposed exile, and 
the death of Burgess had been too great a tempta- 
tion to return, removing as it did the only 
witness to his crime ; for although no laws could 
touch him, he was as guilty of his half-brother’s 
death as if he had shot him through the head. 

What was he to do ? He looked up, and 
started ; there, pressed close against the glass of 
the window, was the face of his half-brother. 
The expression on it arrested Robert in the act 
of rising. He scarcely knew whether he was 
gazing at a living face or a dead one, it wore such 
a ghastly look. While he was hesitating, it 
vanished. Robert went to the window, which 
was an ordinary French light, opening on to the 
veranda, unlocked it, and was about stepping 
out, when he paused. A meeting between tliem 
just then had better be avoided ; evidently, All’s 
uneasy conscience had dragged him back ; he 
knew now that Robert knew the truth, and he 
could do no more harm. He stood at the door 
and listened. There was a sudden outbreak from 
the dogs ; then he heard the sound of a horse 
cantering down the paddock. The nocturnal 
visitor was gone. But Robert’s way was no 
clearer ; and he passed a wretched sleepless 
night. 

On the third day, a mail rode up to the station 
with a note for Robert. It was from Alf, and 
ran thus : ‘ Whatever Burgess wrote is true. 1 


know you found the papers, and have read them. 

I am going a long way out West, and this time 
1 shall not return. — Good-bye.’ 

The writing was so unlike Alf’s hard firm 
hand, that Robert instinctively asked the man, 
who was the hostler at li small public-house some 
thirty miles away, whether his brother had been 
drinking heavily. 1 

‘He went it "pretty M>t for a couple of days,* 
returned the man ; 4 bnt he seemed all right 
when h f c started this morning.’ 

* He had gone, then V 

‘Yes; started the same time that I did. He 
sfiid he was going to Barr Downs to-night;’ 
naming a station to the westward. 

Robert pondered over the communication. 
Was it reality this time, and did it point to a 
suicide’s expiation ? 

He determined to follow. Turner was still 
on the station, having taken a place as boundary- 
rider, so he engaged him to accompany him ; and 
Owen provided him with a blaclc boy, a good 
tracker ; for there was no knowing how far he 
might have to go. By the time he was ready, 
Alf had three (lays' start of him. 

It was easy enough to follow him, for he was 
making due west from station to station, and 
travellers were not very common as they got into 
the sparsely settled outside district. He could 
not gain on him, however ; at every station where 
he stopped the night, Alf had always left just 
the three days before. The last place they 
crossed, the Herbert, Robert thought he recog- 
nised the water-hole where the blacks had 
attacked Burgess ; but all tokens of the fierce 
fight had long been dispersed by successive 
floods. 

At last they came to the mo* outside station, 
within about fifty miles of th Queensland 
border. Beyond was still unsettled ountry for 
about three hundred miles to the Overland Tele- 
graph Line. Alf had stayed the night at. this 
place, and next morning he had gone on by 
himself, leaving the people on the place in some 
perplexity as to where he was bound to. From 
thence out Robert knew they would have to 
follow his tracks. Once in the unoccupied 
country, this was comparatively easy, and they 
went on the first daj r without a check. Robert 
knew as well as if Alf had told him that their 
destination was Sam’s lonely grave ; would he 
get there too late ? 

They camped the first night at a small hole of 
water at the head of a rocky ci’eck. Next morn- 
ing, still following the tracks of the two horses, 
they crossed a low lange and emerged on to a 
wide plain. By night they f i^uul themselves on 
a small clay flat with tired and thirsty horses. 
They Jiad water for themselves in their canvas 
bags ; but unless there was some ahead, their 
horses woiihl not last through another day of 
such fatiguing travelling. 

Alf had, however, camped on the flat, so it was 
evident that he was making for some place ahead 
that lie knew of. 

On again the next morning. Straight across 
the plain went the tracks, and with jaded horses^ 
the party followed them. When within about a\ 
mile of the creek, the black boy, who was ahead 
fracking, pulled up and pointed to the trees. 
Half-a-dozen kites were circling slowly in the 
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air over .a particular spot, looking like black 
specks in the distance. ‘There’s wuter there,' 
said Turner. Robert did not answer, but mo- 
tioned to the boy, and they pressed on. In a 
short time they rode up to* the bank of the 
creek, in the bed of wlifth was a shallow pool 
of water. The loose hor.4s ran down and Com- 
menced greedily drinking’; two others, who were 
feeding on the edge of ; the water-hole, greeted 
them with loud whinnitfi A glance told Robert 
he was too late. He motioned to Turner Ind the 
boy to go on to the water, and dismounting, tied 
the reins to his stirrup iron, and let his thirsty 
horse go loose after the rest. * 

A man was lying at the foot of a coolibah tree. 
He might have been asleep ; but people as a 
rule do not sleep in the noontide glare of a 
tropical sun. It was his brother, dead by his 
own hand. On the tree, at the foot of which he 
lay, a sheet of bark had been stripped off years 
before, and on the surface of the wood beneath, 
the initials S. P. had been rudely cut. Robert at 
once divined that the letters had been carved by 
Burgess, and beneath was Sam's grave. 

They buried the lifeless form that had once 
held such fierce conflicting passions, by the side 
of the man whose death lay at his door ; and 
in the* grave Robert placed the written testi- 
monies of the expiated guilt. The Message that 
had come from the Desert was left to moulder 
there ; no man now would ever know it. Alf 
himself had solved for Robert the question of 
what he should do with the knowledge be- 
queathed him by the dead. 

Next morning, with a saddened heart, the only 
surviving brother retraced his steps through the 
untrodden waste that surrounded the two graves. 
In after-years, when wife and children were his, 
and prosperity and contentment, his thoughts 
would often be recalled by a chance word to that 
time ; and like a picture would rise clearly before 
him the scene he saw as he turned in his saddle 
for a last look. The gaunt and desolate plain ; 
the creek, bordered with dwarfed, distorted 
timber ; the soaring, tireless kites ; the fierce sun 
overhead, beating down on the graves of his 
brothers beneath the stunted, shadeless, coolibah 
tree. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

One of the most interesting matters brought 
forward at the recent meeting of the British 
I Association was a demonstration of the isola- 
| lion of fluorine, v Six years ago this element 
was isolated in France ; but the results had 
not been confirmed in this country. The 'appar- 
atus required for the demonstration is furnished 
with platinum electrodes, through which a cur- 
rent iB passed into a compound containing the 
fluorine. As a result, hydrogen is given off at 
one electrode ; and fluorine, in the form of an 
almost colourless gas, at the other. The action 
*of fluorine upon various substances is remark- 
able-silicon, boron, sulphur, and various metals 
igniting and burning brilliantly directly they 
dome within its reach. * 


Those who have been led to hope that a bal- 
loon will represent the flying machine of the 
future have usually pinned their faith upon a 
screw propeller as the best means of urging it 
through the air. Some experiments in this direc- 
| tion have recently been made by M. Mullett, 
I the results of which have been presented to 
* the French Academy. 'With a screw having a 
diameter of seven amr a half feet, and with a 
velocity of one hundred revolutions per minute, 
this experimenter succeeded in raising the balloon 
three hundred and thirty -three feet high in the 
same time — that is, one minute. Repetitions 
of the experiment invariably gave the same re- 
sults. Unfortunately, no particulars are given 
of the kind of motor used in accomplishing this 
astonishing result. 

The phenomenon known a9 ‘bleeding bread’ 
lias, according to a correspondent of Nature , made 
its appearance in this country during the recent 
hot weather. It is an organism which appears 
on bread, boiled potatoes, rice puddings, and 
other farinaceous compounds, in the form of red 
stains, which resemble splashes of blood. It 
was first noticed in this country in the year 
1853, when an account of it was communicated 
to the British Microscopical Society. It is only 
seen during periods ol high temperature, and 
is sufficiently rare to give rise to superstitious 
notions, which, in spite of Board schools, are 
still rife enough in country districts. 

At the Congress of photographers recently 
held in London, the most interesting item was a 
demonstration of M. Lippman’s method of pro- 
ducing photographs in colour. Some months ago, 
specimens of this process were shown in Paris ; 
but the method of exhibiting them has been since 
improved by M. Lumicre. The colours are due 
to what is known as interference phenomena, and 
are produced in the photographic film in the 
following manner : a specially prepared gelatine 
plate, hearing an almost transparent film, is 
placed with its sensitive surface in contact with 
a tank of mercury, and exposure to light-action 
through a lens is made through the back of the 
plate. The projected rays of light meeting the 
reflected rays from the brilliant quicksilver give 
rise to interference colours in the resulting photo- 
graph. Such colours can only be seen on llie film 
when the plate is held at a certain angle, and 
they resemble and are analogous to the iridescent 
tints on mother-of-pearl. Viewed in this way 
they are ineffective ; but when placed, according 
to M. Lumierc’s suggestion, in the beam of a 
powerful electric arc light, and a reflection from 
the coloured surface is thrown upon a screen by 
the aid of a lens, the result is very brilliant. The 
I experiment is a most interesting one, the colours 
produced approximating to those of nature. 

Another very different method by which pho-- 
tographs arc associated with colour is now to some 
extent superseding the old chromo-lithographic 
process. The method is strictly mechanical, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the solution of 
the colour-photography problem. Three printing 
blocks are made by tue Meisenbach half-tone 
process, by which the original photograph is cut 
up ipto printable lines and dots. But each block 
is made from a negative, which takes cognisance 
of only one colour in the original design — red, 
yellow, or blue, the so-called ‘ primary ’ colours of 
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the old text-books. This is brought about by 
using in conjunction with the camera differently 
coloured screens, which will only admit rays of 
one colour to pass to the sensitive surface within. 
Each of these blocks is printed from in turn 
with its own coloured ink, the three images being 
superposed upon on$ another, and the general 


effect produced is that of a chromo-lithograpR 
printed from a number df stones. The specimens 
which we have seen are exceedingly satisfactory ; 
but it remains to be seen if equally good work 
can be turned out in bulk. 

Another matter of photographic interest is the 
establishment in London of the first of a series of 
annual Exhibitions under the title of the * Photo- 
graphic Salon.’ The object of the promoters is 
to exhibit the artistic capabilities of photography, 
putting its scientific and commercial aspects 
entirely aside. The pictures hung are about 
three hundred in number, and have been selected 
for their artistic merit. They are quite a revela- 
tion to those whose standard of photographic 
excellence is borrowed from ordinary sources. 
Both portraiture and landscape are i presented 
here with an artistic and, in many cases, a poetic 
feeling which most persons would think quite 
unattainable with a camera. The Exhibition is 
unique, and it has attained a deserved success. 
All will look forward to the reopening of the 
Photographic Salon in the autumn of 1894. 

According to a paper recently brought before 
the Association of Belgian Chemists, certain 
continental bakers mix soap with tlfeir dough, 
in order, it is said, to make their bread* and 
pastry light. The soap is dissolved in water, 
and to this a little oil is added, the mixture 
being subsequently whipped into an emulsion, 
which is added to the flour. The idea of soap 
as an edible substance is not a pleasant one, but 
possibly the bakers referred to are particular to 
obtain a pure kind. Genuine oleate of soda, 
which is made by* combining caustic soda with 
vegetable oil, would not be altogether objection- 
able ; but we should be inclined to prefer home- 
made bread of the old-fashioned unsophisticated 
kind. 

VVe are informed by a correspondent that some 
time ago the Geneva Library became possessed of 
a collection of unopened Egyptian papyri, which 
on being carefully manipulated and examined by 
M. Nicole, were found to be of great interest and 
value. They include a fragment of the Orestes of 
Euripides, which is believed to be at least one 
thousand years older than any other manuscript 
of the same work at present known. There are 
also portions of the Iliad , containing great varia- 
tions from the usually accepted text. The 
collection also contains an Idyll on Jupiter and 
Leda, and an Elegy on the Stars. A curious 
document is a letter from the head of a monastery 
requesting the use for three months of certain 
horses. The animals were to aid the monks in 
getting about the country ; and as an inducement 
for granting the request it is urged by the bor- 
rowers that ‘ they are orthodox.’ There are other 
interesting items in this valuable collection of 
papyri. 

It will be remembered bv many that the late 
Mr Richard A. Proctoi? who did perhaps more 
than any other writer to popularise the science 
of astronomy, died five years ago in New York 


city of yellow fever* which disease ha contracted 
in Florida. His gimve remained neglected until 
a newspaper urged ithe claims of the deceased 
writer upon its readers. The response was quick ; 
and a handsome Emolument has been erected to 
the astronomer’s memory, adorned by a noble 
inscription, the work |>f his great friend, Herbert 
Spencer. There are many in this country who, 
without personal knowledge of Mr Broctor, have 
read his books or attended his lectures, and these 
will Ue glad to know that his memory is preserved 
in this manner by our English-speaking cousins 
across the sea. 

0 The ‘ telegraph ’ which is placed on all steam- 
ships for communicating the captain’s orders to 
the engine-room by means of a bell, dial, and 
pointer, is now, we understand, being adopted 
for street vehicles, so as to avoid the necessity 
of the occupant leaning out of the window ana 
giving verbal directions to his driver. The new 
device consists of duplicate dials and pointers 
with such directions as ‘Stop,’ ‘Go on/ ‘ Turn to 
; the Right/ and so on, one being within the 
j vehicle and one outside, both working synchron- 
ously. 

Another comfort for travellers is the pro- 
j vision of reading lamps on the penny-in-the-slot 
principle, which are presently to be placed on 
some of our railways. On the District Railway, 
London, two thousand five hundred lamps will 
he required, and the carriages are being now 
wired for their reception. The lamps are electric, 
and the act of dropping in a penny will set a 
clock in motion for half an hour, during which 
time the current will be switched on to the lamp, 
and will concentrate a light of twenty candle- 
power upon the newspaper or book of the 
passenger who expends the coi^. 

Mr G. J. Symons, F.R.S., to w!.om the public 
is much indebted for his constant Meteorological 
observations, has latety made some references to 
the rainfall during 1893, which will interest 
many. We all know that the year has been a 
remarkably dry one, and unless its closing weeks 
should bring with them tempests and Hoods, it 
will probably prove to be the driest on record. 
For thirty-live years Mr Symons has made con- 
stant observations of rainfall and other weather 
phenomena, and he tells ns that only once lias 
lie previously registered the rainfall of four*con- 
secutive months at less than an inch each, and 
then it was winter-time and at the end of two 
exceptionally rainy years. For more than thirty 
years no year has been so dn as the seven 
months eliding October last, and this applies both 
to London and the country generally. 

It has been announced l^mt the Manchester 
Ship Canal will be formally opened throughout 
its entire length on the first day of the new year, 
when ships will be able to find their way from 
the Mersey to the Manchester Docks. Every one 
will wislf this bold and costly enterprise the 
success which it undoubtedly deserves. 

We have more than once alluded to the value 
of finger-prints as a means of identification, and 
our readers will possibly be interested in knowing 
that the system has been adopted in the Indiap 
army. The Order issued by the authorities is 
as follows : ‘ It is requested that as a means of 
identification of recruits for the native^ army, 
examining medical officers will cause an impres- 
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sion in printer’s ink of the ends of the first three 
fingers of the right hand off each recruit passed 
by them as fit for the service to be made on the 
Nominal Roll opposite the iiame of the recruit ; 
and in the case of the Army Hospital Corps, on 
the Verification Roll.* Thif innovation is mainly 
due to the exertions of Mip Francis Galton, who, 
it will be remembered, rea l a paper on the sub- 
ject of identification bjy»Finger-marks * at. the 
recent meeting of the British Association at Not- 
tingham. ' 

An incandescent arc lamp —by which is meant 
the combination in the lamp of the main features 
of the electric arc and the glow lamp— was do-' 
scribed at the recent Electrical Congress at Chicago. 
The two carbons between which the arc is formed, 
which must be of very fine quality, are enclosed 
in a glass globe which is highly refractory. At 
the top and bottom this globe is closed with plugs, 
through which the carbons pass ; and there is a 
safety-valve provided, which prevents any undue 
pressure upon the internal walls of the vessel. 
When the arc is once established, the enclosed 
oxygen is consumed ; and the remaining gas 
mixed with carbon vapour becomes so luminous 
that the arc itself is almost invisible. Economy 
is claimed for this system both in the amount 
of current required, and in the saving of carbon 
rods, which consume less rapidly than if they 
were exposed to the air. 

Some months ago we described how the build- 
ings of the World’s Fair at Chicago were being 
painted without brushes by means of a gigantic 
spray apparatus. A somewhat similar plan, it 
is said, has been adopted for the application of 
whitewash to ceilings. First of all, the white- 
wash is very carefully screened or filtered into 
a barrel, to which Is attached the suction-pipe of 
a double-acting force-pump. With a pressure of 
one hundred pounds on the sauare inch, the 
mixture was pumped into the delivery tube, and 
discharged through- a hole not more than one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter. The white- 
wash is thus sent aloft in a very finely divided 
form, ladders, scaffolding, and extra labourers 
being dispensed with, while a saving of expense 
all round is secured. 

Our contemporary, Knowledge, calls attention 
to the peculiar eye-trouble common among hop- 
pickors which goes by the name of ‘ hop-pickers’ 
ophthalmia.’ It is ascribable to the microscopic 
hairs which cover the leaf of the hop, and which, 
it is thought, may possibly partake in a small 
degree of the properties of the nearly related 
stinging nettle. 

The uses of steel are constantly increasing, and 
one of the most interesting of its applications is 
that of bell-casting. Hitherto, the bell-founder 
lias relied upon bell-metal, which is an alloy of 
copper and tin ; but cast-steel has recently been 
employed for the purpose, at a great saving of 
cost It does not seem, however, that the tone 
of the new bells is quite equal to that of the 
old, and it is believed that some way of im- 
proving the steel for this purpose may be dis- 
covered. 

The cycle is said to be threatened with a for- 
midable rival in the shape of a pneumatic road 
skate, which will shortly be placed upon the 
. market by a Scotch firm. The new skate, instead 
of having four wheels, like the ordinary roller 




skate, has only two, which are placed in line one 
behind the other, and are not solid, but furnished 
with pneumatic tires. With this aid to loco- 
motion, it is said that ordinary roads can be 
traversed with ease, and that the ascent and 
descent of hills are by no means difficult The 
skates have been already^ seen in some of the 
Midland towns, where a speed of from six to 
seven miles an hour has'oeen attained with them 
in the ordinary thoroughfares. Simple pedes- 
trianism, it would seem, may soon go out of 
fashion. 

A machine for typewriting musical characters 
has rccentlj f been invented and exhibited by Mr 
F. II. Bowen of Springfield, U.S.A. In outward 
appearance it looks like the ordinary Uemington 
typewriter, and can, it is said, be as easily manip- 
ulated. It will impress the notes, &<*., on paper 
already ruled with the five lines of the musical 
stave, or will print the lines itself as the work 
proceeds. The machine should be of use to those 
who find a difficulty in writing music legibly, 
and we fear that there arc many musicians who 
labour under this disadvantage. 

Many are the serious accidents which have 
occurred from bottles bursting or breaking while 
being uncorked or unstoppered, and this lias been 
especially the case since mineral waters have been 
bottled in receptacles which require heavy pres- 
sure to release the marbles or other devices by 
which they are closed. A Safety Bottle-opener, 
which has been devised by Mr W. Fletcher of 
Denby, near Derby, is, therefore, an opportune 
and valuable invention. It consists of a kind of 
semi-canister, which fits over the neck and 
shoulders of the bottle, containing at its apex a 
movable stopper, which can be pressed down 
while the hand is protected by the canister-like 
casing. 

It is well known that the maintenance of large 
areas of glass on high buildings gives rise to 
constant trouble and expense, and we fancy that 
the yearly bill for repairs at such a building as 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, must be of enor- 
mous proportions. Breakage, as well as the evi- 
dent danger to people beneath, will be obviated 
by a new device which is said to be practicable, 
and not costly. The glass during manufacture is 
moulded upon steel-wire netting, so that it is 
furnished with a strong skeleton, so to speak. 
The new material can during manufacture be 
bent without much difficulty, and it is obvious 
that it can be used in much Larger squares than 
ordinary glass. A somewhat similar material, 
consisting of a transparent varnish which filled 
up the interstices in wire-work, wus brought 
forward some time ago, but it intercepted much 
light, and was inflammable in its nature. 

The experience of the past summer, when 
wasps were unusually and most unpleasantly 
plentiful, lias shown that some persons are 
peculiarly susceptible to the poisonous sting of 
these insects. A case was recently reported in 
the Lancet , where a man, fifty-six years of age, 
was stung by a wasp on the middle finger of 
the left hand. lie was admitted to a hospital, 
for he had become faint, and pains extended up 
his arm and all over his body. Severe rigor 
followed, accompanied b by sickness and other 
distressing symptoms. The pulse became very 
feeble, and the temperature rose above the 
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normal. The man ultimately recovered ; but the 
case a shows that a wa8p must be avoided by 
certain individuals as most persons would avoid 
a poisonous snake. 


A SOUTH ATLANTIC MYSTERY. 

The ‘ Enterprise,’ outwaql bound to New Zealand, 
was rippling through the deep blue waters of the 
South Atlantic Ocean, with a light breeze from 
the south-west, which kept her moving at the 
rate of four knots an hour. Here and there the 
dancing waves were crested with a dash of creamy 
froth ; and a long streak of gray light was showing 
itself amidst the clouds in the distant east, as the 
dusky night slowly and reluctantly gave place 
to dawn. Presently, an old quartermaster lurched 
sleepily along the deck and peered down the 
companion hatch at the cabin timepiece. Find- 
ing that it was four o’clock, he returned forward 
with a livelier step and struck eight bells. The 
clear chimes echoed in the keen frosty air with 
a silver-like intonation ; the shrill notes of the 
boatswain’s whistle were heard rousing up the 
men of the port watch ; the hands came aft to 
muster ; lookout and helmsman were relieved ; the 
starboard watch went below ; and then the decks 
became again deserted, as though the momentary 
bustle and life and movement were but caused 
by the magic wave of an enchanter’s wand. In a 
few minutes the only audible sounds were the 
occasional rattling of the wheel-chains, and the 
mournful creaking of the yards as the vessel 
swayed gently to the long heave of the Atlantic 
billows. 

In the meantime tho chief-officer had made 
his appearance on deck, ami was standing with 
the second at the break of the poop. After receiv- 
ing the usual information about the course, the 
number of sails set, &c., and commenting upon 
the state of the weather, he suddenly started a 
conversation, the subject of which had evidently 
been in the thoughts of both of them before. 

* I can’t understand it,’ he said. ‘ Here are we 
in the lifty-fourth degree of south latitude, and 
the skipper is still making a southerly course. 
We shall be down amongst the ice soon. I shall 
give him a hint about it when he takes sights 
after breakfast.’ 

The second-mate looked cautiously around, as 
though to make sure that no one else was within 
hearing, and leaning close over to the chief-officer, 
said in a low voice : ‘Have you noticed anything 
strange about the captain’s manner lately, Mr 
Wilson? He was always quiet and standoffish 
like ; but during the last few days he lias spoken 
and acted at times in such a strange way that 

I have sometimes fancied he was — a little’ 

Here the second mate touched his forehead sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Well,’ replied the mate, after a pause, ‘I don’t 
mind admitting that I« have noticed it for some 
weeks past ; but I thought it best to keep quiet, 
in case I was mistaken. — But don’t breuthe a 


word to a soul, for those fits of abstraction may 
only be a peculiaritylof his, after all/ 

‘But the strange llok in his eyes ’ insisted 

the second-mate. \ 

‘Mr Martin, we nmst not jump to hasty, con* 
elisions,’ returned thl chief. * What I want first 
of all to find out is— why are we steering so far 
to the southward V \ 

‘I hope he’ll give a \itisfactory reason,' replied 
MartiA as he turned to go below ; ‘ for I 've 
made nine voyages to the colonies, and was never 
so far south before.’ 

0 At seven o’clock the captain came on deck, 
and after exchanging a few words with the chief- 
officer, walked to the starboard side and looked 
long and earnestly towards the southern point 
of the horizon. He was a tall, fine-looking man, 
with a sunburnt and rather handsome face, a 
square, resolute-looking jaw, and long iron-gray 
luiir, a lock of which, in moments of excitement, 
lie had a curious habit of twisting round his 
fingers. But the eyes, which were of a steely 
gray and very piercing, were the distinctive 
feature of his face, principally on account of 
the singular expression which dwelt in them. It 
is hard to describe it— a sort of restless, eager 
look, as though for ever on the watch for some 
one or something that he had been long expecting 
to meet. His age, according to the ship’s urticles, 
was thirty-six, though he looked eight or ten 
years older ; and although usually of a somewhat 
reserved disposition, speaking little to his officers 
except on matters of duty, yet at times, when 
lie ‘came out of his shell,’ as the second-mute 
expressed it, he could be a most agreeable com- 
panion, as he was fairly well read, pud had visited 
many queer, out-of-the-way places in the remote 
corners of the earth. Professionally, he was as 
capable and gallant a seaman as ever trod a 
deck. 

Having apparently satisfied himself that nothing 
was in sight, he took a few impatient turns up 
and down the quarter-deck, and then crossed over 
to where the chief-officer was standing. 

‘Mr Wilson,’ lie said, speaking very slowly, 
and regarding his chief-officer with a strange, 
steadfast look, ‘ I have something to tell you 
which will explain my reasons for taking a much 
more southerly course than is usual with out- 
ward-bound vessels. 1 was thinking the matter 
over last night, and then decided to take you 
into my confidence.’ 

There was something in Captain Roberts 1 
manner and in the expression of his eyes that 
startled the chief-officer, uiftl yet for the life of 
him, he could not have told why. However, he 
said* nothing, but inwardly wondering what it 
was the captain had to tell him, waited for him 
to proceed. 

‘It was in the year 1875, ten years ago now,' 
he began, ‘that I was in command of a small 
steamer on the Australian coast. * I had taken 
her out from England when she was new, and 
at the request of the owners, remained in . her 
after our arrival at Adelaide. I had left my 
wife behind me in London ; but as, after a time 
I decided to make my home out in the colonies, 
I sent for her to join me. She sailed from 
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Liverpool in a barque called the “Lord Clive,” 
on the 10th of December 18f5; that vessel never 
arrived at her destination— Lmly once, from that 
day to this, has she ever men heard of.’ Here 
the captain paused, and sto/>d for a few minutes 
gazing out to sea, as thought lost in thought. 

4 Was the “Lord Clive ’j lost, sir 1 ?’ the chief- 
officer ventured to inquire finding the skipper 
still remained silent. b 

‘ They say so,’ he replug. * The last time she 
was seen, or at least spoken with, wasv by a 
whaler, in latitude fifty-four degrees south, and 
longitude ten degrees east, somewhere near the 
supposed position of the Bouvet Islands ; thought, 
what she was doing there, I can’t imagine, unless j 
she had been driven out of her course by a j 
succession of northerly gales. That was nine ; 
years and a half ago, and she has never been ! 
heard of since. The owners, underwriters, indeed j 
everybody I have spoken with on the subject, 
seem convinced that she is lost ; in fact, the 
captain’s wife has married again ; bub I believe 
the “Lord Clive” is still alloat, and that my 
wife is on board of her -alive !* 

The chief-mate started, and stared at his com- 
mander with astonishment, not unmixed with a 
slight feeling of alarm, for whatever doubts he 
may have previously had on the subject of the 
captain’s sanity, it now became evident to him 
that on one subject at least he was mad. To 
suppose that a ship which had not been heard 
of for nine and a naif years was still afloat, and 
people alive on board of her, struck the practical 
chief-officer as out of the bounds of reason. 

‘ I went home to England,’ continued Captain 
Roberts, and the tone of his voice showed that 
! he was labouring under suppressed excitement, 

‘ and interviewed tfce owners of the “ Lord Clive,” 
offering to take command of a ship without pay, 

| if they would place one at my disposal, anil go 
in search of her. But they would not listen to 
me, for by that time the insurance had been paid, 
and they took no further interest in the vessel’s 
fate. I have made eight voyages out to the 
colonies since then — for I will never trade any- 
where else, and I can’t get command of a whaler 
— and every time, I go a long way to the south- 
ward in the hope of meeting the “ Lord Clive,” 
for I expect she got down amongst the ice and 
was frozen in. But some day she’ll break away 
and drift out into the open sea again ; and I 
should like to be the first to board that ship, to 
meet my wife, and welcome her back to the 
world once more. For she is not dead, sir, I tell 
you, Mr Wilson’ — with an impatient stamp of 
his foot and a wild gleam in his eye — * she can't 
be dead ; we only parted for a time — only for u 
time — and I feel as ture as I am standing here, 
that we shall meet again.’ 

‘But not in this world,’ muttered the chief- 
officer under his breath. 

The captain turned to walk aft, but his steps 
were arrested by a shout from a man who was 
about- some job on the main yard : 4 Bail ho !’ 

‘Where away 1’ roared the mate from the 
break of the poop. 

‘Broad on the starboard bow, sir,’ replied the 
.man. 

T The captain seised his glass from the companion 
and hurried to the weather mizzen rigging, 
;$jHWWed by Mr Wilson* On the utmost verge 


of the horizon, where the gray-blue waters 
seemed to finish in a sharp clear-cut line against 
the paler sky, a small dash of white, barely the 
size of a sea-gull’s wing, was visible. For the 
space of three minutes the captain gazed at it, 
then, closing his telescope with a snap, he took 
a few hurried paces on the deck. After a few 
moments of this restless kind of walk, he again 
pointed his telescope at t£ie strange sail. ‘We’re 
rising her; don’t you think so, Sir Wilson?’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘It is scarcely possible to tell yet, sir,* replied 
Wilson, ‘she has been in sight so short a time.’ 

‘ I am going below to examine the chart, 1 
continued the captain ; and despite the assumed 
calmness of his tone, it was evident that he was 
strongly excited. ‘Keep her up a couple of 
points ; we must overhaul yonder craft, for I 
want to speak her, and — if I am not on deck 
before — let me know when you can make out 
her hull.’ 

Two hours passed, and the ‘ Enterprise,* 
slipping smoothly and cleverly through the 
water, closed up to within three miles of the 
strange ship, which appeared to be drifting help- 
lessly upon the ocean. She had only one rag 
of a sail, which fluttered heavily in the breeze, 
and her mizzen-mast and foretopmast were gone. 
As they drew still nearer, the chief officer was 
struck with the strange, dismantled appearance 
of her spars and rigging. Captain Roberts came 
on deck and looked thirstily at her through his 
telescope. 

‘Clear away the cutter!’ he shouted, and the 
clear, sharp, intonation of his voice seemed to 
fetch an echo from the hollows of the sails. 

The men came aft in obedience to the order, 
and as the second-mate went to see to the execu- 
tion of it, he was stopped by the captain, who 
said : ‘ I shall want you in the boat with me, Mr 
Martin, and three picked men.’ 

1 Very good, sir.’ 

The vessels were now within half a mile of 
each other, and the order was given to ‘heave 
to !’ The wind had died away to a light air 
with almost startling suddenness, but the horizon 
to the north-west was blurred and indistinct with 
a sort of gray, smoke-like haze. 

While the boat was getting ready, the captain 
was pacing the deck with restless and feverish 
impatience, at times pausing in his hurried 
perambulation to gaze at the other vessel with 
an eager, llmging look, as though on board of 
her he could see the form of some dearly loved 
person whom he had long been parted from, 
rresently he stepped up to the chief-officer, and 
touching him on the shoulder, pointed to the 
strange vessel, and in a voice trembling with 
excitement, said : ‘Just look through your glass, 
Wilson, and see if you can make out anybody 
on her quarter-deck — a woman.’ 

‘ I can see nobody ; the ship is evidently 
deserted,’ the chief replied as he handed the 
telescope to the captain. 

‘ Deserted 1 Man, are you blind ? Can’t you 
see the flutter of a woman’s dress?* he cried, 
with fierce impatience. Then stretching out his 
arm, and pointing towards the drifting vessel : 
‘That ship is the “Lord iDlive and my wife,! 
have every reason to' believe, is there, sir. I saw 
her figure but this minute, and I should know 
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her even at this distance. — Yes, I have found her 
at last — I have found her at last !’ 

Wilson’s honest sunburnt face wore an expres- 
sion of the utmost astonishment and pity, and 
he was about to make some sort of a reply, when 
the second-mate came aft and reported the boat 
as ready. 

Captain Roberts without another word entered 
it and took his seat in thg stern-sheets ; but the 
chief-officer managed to convey a hint of the 
skipper’s mad fancy to the second before the 
boat shoved off. ‘Look well after him,’ he 
whispered ; * for God knows what he will do 
when he finds no one on board that ship, as I 
feel confident will be the case.’ 

As they approached her, Martin observed that 
her hull was terribly weather-beaten — some 
shreds of sails hung from her topsail yards, and 
ragged ends of rigging and running gear hung 
over her side. There was ice, too, about her, 
although the thermometer was scarcely down to 
freezing-point, a pretty conclusive proof that she 
had but recently drifted up from the desolate 
frozen seas that encircle the South Pole. The 
captain occasionally muttered something to him- 
self ; his face was Hushed, as though with Borne 
pleasurable anticipation, and his bright eyes 
burned with a wild light* but all the time lie 
kept his gaze fixed upon the after-part of the 
dismantled barque. 

Presently the boat swept under her counter ; 
the name which had been painted on her stern 
was partially obliterated ; but Martins heart 
gave a big thump when he saw that the letters 
which remained- evidently the final ones, were — 
‘ IVfJ Was it the ‘ Lord Clive,’ after all ? 

‘In bow! Way enough!’ he roared. They 
were alongside ! 

The captain swung himself lightly into the 
main chains, then climbed over the rail on to 
the deck. The second-officer was about to follow 
him, but the skipper waved him baek. ‘Wait 
until I call for you, Mr Martin,’ he said ; and 
then he disappeared. For about twenty minutes 
the boat’s crew held alongside, but the captain 
made no sign, although at times they fancied 
they could hear him moving about the decks. 
Suddenly they were startled by a loud cry, which 
seemed to come from the cabin. Sharp and 
shrill it rang upon the air, with a note of grief 
and agony in the ghastly sound of it, such as 
might have been the last cry of a lost soul. 
Sailors are usually superstitious, and tfcfet awful 
scream, coming as it did from the heart, as it 
were, of that mysterious vessel, caused the sun- 
burnt faces of the boat’s crew to blanch with 
fear. Even the second-mate, who was a hard- 
1 leaded practical man, felt an eerie feeling creep- 
ing over him, and it was some few minutes before 
he could muster up courage to leave the boat 
and try to find out the cause of that awe-inspir- 
ing cry ; but after a short hesitation, he clam- 
bered up the side. 

There was no sign of a living soul upon her 
decks, which had been swept nearly bare by the 
seas. A piece of canvas fluttered from the stump 
of the mizzen-xnast, and it was probably that which 
Captain Roberts' mad fancy had transformed into 
a woman's dress, when lif saw it from the deck 
of the ‘ Enterprise.' He had evidently gone 
down below ; and Martin, as he stood by the 
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companion hatch of the deserted ship, had an 
inward feeling tliut lieiwas about to assist at some 
weird tragedy. 1 

Before going below, martin took a look round 
the horizon, and whatlhe saw there caused him 
more real apprehension itthan any of the undefined 
terrors of the myster:t)us ship. • Away to the 
piortn-west the horizon Ivus blotted out by a gray 
smother of vapour, whAh was rapidly spreading 
itself in all directions. VThere was considerably 
more yjeight in the s\All, too, and the wind 
gave out a hollow moaning sound as it swept 
through the rigging. Martin rushed to the 
taffrail and shouted : ‘Come on board here, one 
hand !' 

In answer to his call, one of the men scrambled 
up on deck. 

‘Keep a lookout while I go below and search 
for the captain ; and let me know before that 
smother gets too close on top of us,’ pointing to 
the white mist that was steadily coming down on 
them. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir ! * 

On descending the companion stairs, the second- 
mate found himself in a moderately sized saloon 
with sleeping cabins on cither side, and some 
lockers alt by the stern ports. There was a 
table in the centre, and a skylight overhead 
which admitted enough light to enable him to 
see clearly. A small hatch was open on the star- 
board side aft, apparently leading to a sort of 
lazarette. By the side of this hatch a dark figure 
was lying, face downwards. It was Captain 
Roberts ! Martin stooped down and lifted his 
arm, but it was limp and lifeless ; he then turned 
him over and endeavoured to raise him to a 
silting posture, but with a shudder lie let him 
full, for he was quite dead. VVJjat sudden shock 
had rumed his death, cannot be t.>ld : out firmly 
grasped in his light hand he held .. laded white 
shawl of some soft material, such as women wear 
over their shoulders, and his features were dis- 
torted by an expression of horror hard to be 
described. What had lie seen? 

Fancying he heard a slight rustling sound in 
the lazarette, Martin peered down the small 
hatch, but it was so pitch dark that he could see 
nothing. Was there anything down there that 
might help to solve the mystery? Just then the 
hoarse voice of the seaman was heard in a warning 
shout : ‘ Come on deck, Mr Martin, quick ! or^ we 
shall be adrift !' 

The second-officer rushed up the companion 
ladder on to the quarter-deck and cast one sharp 
look to windward. There was a dense bank of 
fog not much more than a mile distant, and a 
dark shadow on the sea showed that wind accom- 
panied it # 

‘ Come and help me to lift the captain up on 
deck,’ lie cried to the man who had been keeping 
watch. 

‘ Where is he, sir ?' 

‘ In the cabin — lying there — dead ! ’ 

‘ Dead ? Then the living come first, sir,’ replied 
the man gruffly as he ran towards the side.' ‘If 
we don’t clear out of this now, we shall lose our 
si lip, and be cast adrift in this cursed hulk.' 
With that he climbed over into the boat. 

The second -mate hesitated for a moment* 
scarcely knowing what course to pursue, when 
the seaman yelled to him again, in a voice half 
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eft his lips, when the ! 
ocking shriek, swept 1 
,e derelict, and a few j 
as swirling all round j 
the side into the Jjoat, 
pulling madly in the<l 


wild with impatience and fear: 4 Jump into the 
boat, Mr Martin, or we 'll s/jove off.* 

The words lmd scarcely 
wind, with a sort of 
through the rigging of 
moments later the fog 
them. Martin sprang ovi 
and the men commences 
direction where the 4 Enterprise ' had last been ! 
seen. For five minutes/ they pulled on with all 
their strength, the s\vcat pouring down their 
faces, then they eased up a bit, and the man who ! 
was at the after-oar asked the second-mate if he I 
could make out their vessel. t | 

Martin strained his eyes to pierce the sur- 
rounding gloom, but was obliged to acknowledge 
that he could see no sign of either ship. 

‘Then, sir, we're hopelessly adrift now, with- 
out a drain of water or a mouthful of food,’ cried 
the man, with a ring of passionate despair in the 
tone of his voice. 

‘ Keep cool, my lads, and pull steadily on ; we 
shall fetch the old “Enterprise” right enough,' j 

said Martin. j 

At that moment a dull boom was heard right 1 
ahead. j 

‘There goes a gun from our ship to show us , 
our whereabouts/ sang out the second- mate ; j 
‘ give way, my lads ! ’ | 

The men pulled with a will ; and five minutes j 
later the ‘Enterprise' loomed up out of the fog 
close aboard of them. A line was thrown, the 
boat hauled alongside, and in a few minutes they ! 


long years of imprisonment in the ice, had at 
last broken loose and drifted into the ocean high- 
way, then the strange meeting between those two 
ships was more than a mere coincidence. 

The men who were in the boat to this day 
declare that it was a woman's voice which uttered 
that startling cry ; but whether their statement 
is correct, and what it Was Captain Roberts saw 
in the barque's deserted cabin that left that 
expression of horror on his face, are mysteries 
deep and unfathomable as the ocean where he 
lies at rest. 


were all standing safely on her decks. 

Martiij reported to the chief-ottieer everything 
that had occurred ; but as the wind and sea were 
rising fast, and the driving mist obscured every- 
thing from view f , the only thing that could be 
done was to heave the ship to until the weather 
cleared a bit. All night long it continued to 
blow hard ; but about nine o’clock the next morn- 


A VIGIL. 

Is this the dawn that slowly leaves 
The shadowy bed so still and white, 
And with its cool, soft touch unweaves 
The fevered fancies of the night ? 

Is this the dawn ?— Oh ! love, you lie 
So calm beside the taper’s beam, 

As though it were not you and I 
Who laughed together in my dream ; 

While o’er the flowery way abreast, 

We stept along the springy lea, 

Till outward to the closing west 
Gold pathways led across the sea. 

And all the purpling deeps of .’■pace, 
And all eve’s tender, softening shine 
Were deeper, holier round your face, 
Your face, my Jove, so close to mine. 

And Io ! your eyes looked o’er the bay 
And shone so- two conflicting gleams, 
Love’s dawn, and the last glance of day 
Met in a halo. — Love, it seems 

Only a dream ; your floating hair 


ing the wind fell light again, and the fog lifted a ! 
little, although it was still very thick all round the 
horizon, and it was not possible to see a greater 
distance than two miles. All hands were on 
deck, peering into the dim obscurity, to get a 
glimpse of the derelict in which lay the body of 
their unfortunate captain ; but to no purpose. 
About -two o'clock in the afternoon it came on to 
rain heavily, beating all the life out of the wind, 
while the gray sea rose and fell with long sullen 
heaving*. The ‘Enterprise’ still remained ‘hove 
to/ ns it was quite useless attempting a search 
while the weather remained so thick. So it 
continued all the following night, until shortly 
after daybreak on the second morning, when the 
rain ceased, the clouds and mists drifted away, 
as the sun rose gaily above a clear horizon. The 
whole wide expanse of ocean was now visible, 
and sharp-sighted men were despatched to the 
masthead on the lookout ; but no sign either 
of ship or wreckage rewarded their search. A 
light breeze sprang up from the south-west, and 
for four days they cruised ubout those waters ; 
then the' chief-officer reluctantly abandoned the 
search as a hopeless one, and the ‘Enterprise’ 
proceeded on her voyage to New Zealand. 

There can be little room for doubt that the 
derelict barque foundered during the gale of 
wind on that eventful night ; and if indeed shfc 
was the ill-fated ‘Lord Clive/ which, after- nine 


Beam- billowed, and a dream your face, 

Now morning takes us unaware, 

And draws aside the shielding lace 

Of night ; and breathing early flowers. 

Looks boldly on the placid lid, 

And brightens all the unheeding showers 
Of gold, wherein last night lay hid 

Your hand upon my shoulder. Dear, 

In thy long dream, sometimes, ere night, 

Bend o’er me when the sky is clear, 

And look against the western light ! 

William Woodward. 
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HAUNTED TIOXTON. 

A ‘ remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow * quarter 
of London is Hoxton, lying in the north-east be- 
tween Old Street and Kingsland. To the majority 
of West End people but a geographical expres- 
sion, about which they have, save for one thing, 
the haziest ideas — two only, in fact : one, that it is 
a place beloved by the ‘coster* interest, and full 
of cabbage leaves ; the other, that one of the 
finest theatres in London exists in it, "the ‘Bri- 
tannia,* which, some thirty years ago, ChaYles 
Dickens, in his uncommercial travels, brought 
under the notice of readers in general. Tlius 
much is known of Hoxton, and little more, save 
for the reason already mentioned, which is, that 
Mr Besant has laid one of the scenes of one of 
his most charming novels there, and has, with 
his usual accuracy, described the Hoxton of the 
present day in its habit as it lives. 

What he has done we do not propose imper- 
fectly to attempt, except to say that once a village 
lying outside London, it is now a densely crowded 
quarter, full of small industries, and tenement 
houses crammed with families, and much heart- ■ 
rending squalor and poverty. Yet, passing down 
its main street, the eye constantly lights on 
fine old Jacobean and Georgian houses, red-tiled, 
dormer- windowed, with eaves and lofty attics ; ancl 
once with ample gardens behind, now turned into 
yards, crammed with lumber, even as the stately 
houses have been subdivided into small shops, 
which represent all the needs of a densely 
populated, toiling neighbourhood. 

Yet the Hoxton of to-day, fallen from its high 
estate, and weltering in mud and vegetable refuse, 
resonant with the bellowing of street vendors and 
the shrill chatter of innumerable work-girls, such 
as Mr Besant has limned in his ‘Children of 
Gibeon * and others of his East End romances, is 
haunted by an array of shades, some, indeed, of 
high degree. Two centuries ago it was a charm- 
ing rural village. It stold at *he end of rustic 
Shoreditch and quiet Old Street, and ran north- 
wards to the fields of Hoxton, which, beginning 


by Kingsland Road, stretched right away to the 
village of Kingsland with its old houses and 
green. Those famous fields are now covered 
with streets, squares, ‘roads,* and ‘groves,* generally 
known as l)e Beauvoir Town, and thickly popu- 
lated, and terminating at Ball’s Pond Road, which 
runs at right angles to the main road north 
through Kingsland to Stamford Hill and Tot- 
tenham. But half a century ago a clear view of 
pasture and cornfields could be obtained, covering 
all the space between Kingsland Gate and Stam- 
ford Hill villadom. 

We dwell thus on these Hoxton fields, and 
call them famous, for some of the most noted 
shades who haunt the once pretty village have 
traversed them. Across them — ‘ to a v oid the dust 
of the roads, and arrive at the Charter House * — 
caine James I., what time he leisurely journeyed 
from the North to take possession of the throne 
of England. But a mightier and earlier crowned 
shade was before him. Henry VIII.— in veritable 
fact as well as phrase, ‘most dread lord* to his 
subjects — visited, in all the pomp and splendour 
the Tudors loved, the fields of Hoxton and the 
village itself, the air resounding with fanfare of 
trumpet and deep-throated cheering, as the Muff 
despot watched the archers whom he so fostered 
contending at the butts ; and from the quaint 
village houses a motley throng gathered to watch 
with awe their masterful sovereign, ‘ whose frown 
would have sent the proudest peer in England to 
the block.* The burlesque tith of the Duke of 
Shoreditch was bestowed by # the king on the 
Captain, and that of Marquis of Hoxton on the 
best archer of our historic village ; and, by the 
way, the manor of Hoxton — or Hokestone — has 
been held by the Dean and Chapter of St Paur« 
since a time earlier than the Norman Conquest 
Thus ‘the witty canon of St Paul's * may be said 
indirectly to be one of the shades which haunt 
the place. 

Nor is James I. our only royal instance. His 
unhappy successor, when returning from his 
romantic love-journey to Spain, galloped with 
Buckingham, his ill-omened fidus Achates , across 
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the fields and down the viHage for the Bishop’s 
Gate, passing through ruim Shoreditch, where 
lately stood, amid the modern din and turmoil and 
showy shop architecture of Lthe great thoroughfare 
of to-day, an Elizabethan-gabled timber house, 
which must have indeed! witnessed many and 
marvellous vicissitudes in the centuries duHng 
which it remained umfitered amid constant 
metamorphoses. Hard 1$, in ‘ his house in Old 
Street — to which he retiled, ’ curious as it r sounds 
to those who know the incessant din and crowd 
of that now thickly populated centre of industry, 
as ‘his favourite retreat from the gaiety and 
bustle of London* — dwelt the now almost for 1 - 

f )tten author Samuel Daniel, who flourished in 
lizabeth’s reign, and wrote ‘The Civil Wars be- 
tween the Two Houses of Lancaster and York,’ and 
whom Drummond of Hawthornden pronounced 
in rhyming ‘second to none.’ He cultivated his 
gardens, and frequently strolled in the evenings 
into flower-encircled Hoxton, wandering along 
its long winding street os he composed his poems 
or his History, for he wrote one of England from 
the Conquest to Edward III. His style both in 
prose and verse has, like Dryden’s, a most modern 
aspect ; and he wrote some of the poetry for the 
court entertainments ; but ultimately retired 
‘to a life of contemplation and quiet in the 
country * near Hoxton. 

The village, detached as it was at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and surrounded on 
all sides by fields — and a century later flowers 
were gathered in Brick Lane, Spitalfields — was a 
favourite place of resort for the citizens of 
credit and renown. Like ‘ merry Islington,’ it was 
famous for its cakes and ale, also for custards, 
as appears from allusions in the dramatists and 
other popular Writers of the period. Hither, 
therefore, came many pleasure-seekers, and among 
them one of the most inveterate ; for, as a 
modern essayist has shrewdly remarked, nothing is 
more perceptible in that candid self-portraiture, 
the Diary of Samuel Pepys, than his many-sided 
capacity for enjoyment Pepys passed his child- 
hood at Kingsiand, and mentions how, when he 
was a man of good position, he revisited his 
ancient haunts, the fields where he shot with 
his bow and arrows ; and, indeed, he frequently 
tbok coach along Shoreditch, anti so northward. 
Frequently, too, no doubt, he strolled out of the 
city gates towards Hoxton, and with that appre- 
ciation of good things which we see in every page 
of his Diary, enjoyed the cakes, ale, and custards, 
the flower-gardens, and famous elm- trees — the 
Whitmore family, whose name yet marks several 
well-known places in the locality, had some 
magnificent specimens, which were blown down 
early in George lfi.*s reign — arid the pretty faces 
that peeped from the flower-enwreathed Jattices 
of the Hoxton cottages. Some of the cottages 
are there still, but, alas, liow different in aspect ! 

And besides the figure of the loquacious Clerk 
to the Admiralty of Charles I., one can see with the 
mental eye various brilliant and roystering figures 
familiar enough at that monarch’s free-and-easy 
eburt, who found much diversion in occasionally 
going so far from the fashionable purlieus of 
Whitehall as to Hoxton in its rural quiet, there 
to riotously enjoy its cates and ‘syllabubs from 
the red cows’ pasturing in the belt of fields ; and 
also to flirt more or less riotously with the pretty 


maidens, who in those days were abundant among 
the ancient cottages — and who have left some 
representatives yet in the now long unlovely 
street, albeit, poor things 1 their faces are hunger- 
pinched and toilworn. 

Perhaps, however, the Bhade which haunts 
Hoxton, of all others the r?ost interesting to every 
student of English literature, though his name 
be unfamiliar to most ftf its present inhabitants, 
is one whose bodily presentment was often there 
some seventy or eighty years ago. ‘A spare figure 
in clerkly black,’ with a melancholy smile, and 
keen, gentle humorous eyes, seems to flit before us 
as we pass down the lower end of the long street 
where still stands Hoxton House, ancient, indeed, 
in some of its buildings, and for so long a series 
of years a lunatic asylum. For thither, too, often 
across the Hoxton fields, now covered with houses, 
came Charles and Mary Lamb, both weeping as 
acquaintances have met them, and on their way, 
poor souls ! to the asylum, whither they always 
went when Mary Lamb — to whom her gifted 
brother so nobly and unostentatiously devoted 
his life— felt one of her periodical fits of insanity 
approaching. Hither, from distant Shacklewell, 
where Lamb loved to lodge when desiring repose, 
and which with its ancient green is in great part 
unaltered as when he wrote some of his Essays, 
overlooking it the affectionate and sad pair, 
would journey — perhaps the most pathetic shades 
in Haunted Hoxton. 


POMONA.* 

By the Author of Laddie, Tip Cat., Lil , &c. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings, 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

SlIAKESPEARB. 

‘ It is not a very good day with mother,’ 
Pomona said, half an hour later, coming into 
the morning-room, where Sage had been luxuri- 
ously waiting in a deep armchair, in which each 
slight turn of the head brought some fresh beauty 
into view : the open window and through it 
the broad lawn, sloping away into thickets of 
rhododendrons, and beyond that, the park, and 
a glimpse of bright water through the great 
trees, and beyond it all, blue distance ; or the 
conservatory, into which another window led, 
full of richest hues and sweetest fragrance; or 
the room itself, with pictures and statuary, books 
and music and flowers everywhere ; or even the 
little table close at hand with its tempting array 
of scarlet strawberries, iced lemonade, and dainty 
cakes. 

Pomona was looking wistful and sad, for even 
the separation of a few days was enough to show 
an alteration in her mother ; or, perhaps, as she 
tried to persuade herself, Bhe had forgotten a 
little of the weakness and transparent fragility 
which struck such a pang to her heart now. 

* The weather has been trying lately,* Pomona 
went on with an almost pleading tone in her 
voice, insisting on fulling any reason but the 
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real and obvious one ; ‘ and sbe went for rather 
too long a walk last week. And she has been ho 
looking forward to to-day, and trying to be so 
well and bright, for my sake, that she has got 
nervous, and could not sleep just because she 
was so anxious to be at her best. Martin — that is 
her maid, you know, Vlio was with her before «I 
was born — says she is wonderfully nervous. Just 
fancy, Sage, Martin asked me not to talk about 
Mr Ludlow’s picture and its likeness to me. She 
says that what I said in one of my letters about 
it seemed quite to worry mother. It is so unlike 
her, Sage — she used not to be a bit fanciful. She' 
wants to see you presently after lunch ; and I 
told her I was sure you would not mind being 
left a little to your own devices, as you would 
quite understand that I should want to be with 
her on my birthday ; and she is so easily over- 
tired if there is more than one in her room.’ 

Sage was able truthfully to declare that she 
would not mind if she were left all day to her 
own devices ; and she entreated Pomona to do 
exactly as she would if she were alone. 

‘You don’t know,’ she said, ‘how beautiful and 
new it all is to me. I was only thinking, before 
you came down, that I could be quite contented 
to sit here all day and never move/ 

‘But I shan’t let you do that, you dear, little 
soul. Fancy coming to Beech field ^and never 
moving out of the morning-room ! Even if I 
should allow it, mother wouldn’t. She would 
get right up off her sofa, I believe, and come 
down to see that you got proper treatment in 
your own mother’s old home. It is yours as well 
as mine, Sage, so you must feel proud of it too. 
I will turn on Mrs Stone, the housekeeper, to 
show you the family pictures, unless you would 
rather prowl about by yourself. She is a dreadful 
old bore, there is no denying ; she has all the 
names and dates and painters at the tip of her 
tongue, and reels them off to the people who come 
to see the house on the days when it is shown 
to the public, I used to think her wonderfully 
clever, when I was a child, to remember it all ; 
but I soon found out that it was just learned off 
by rote, and that she could not answer any ques- 
tion the least off the beaten track ; and that if 
she got at all put out, or lost the proper suc- 
cession, she floundered hopelessly, and had to 
begin all over again. And for my part, I much 
prefer to invent the histories for myself, and I 
endowed nil those old Lesters with such romantic 
stories, ever so much more real to me than Mrs 
Stone’s dull, little, historical facts. The advantage 
I had over her was that I could ignore the 
unities of time, and bring young hearts together 
that centuries had divided ; and there was no 
table of kindred and affinity in my world, for I 
think I frequently allowed a man to marry his 
pretty, young grandmother. — But I think you 
ought to be introduced properly to your relations, 
Sage ; and it will gratify poor old Stone so much 
to do it, that you will nave to sacrifice yourself. 
But come along into tint garden, and I want you 
to see the stables and itiy dogs before lunch.’ 

Sage was well content, os she said, to be left 


to amuse herself, and to explore the house and 
gardens and out int> the shady glades of the pork. 
She submitted glaiuy to Mrs Stone’s guidance 
through the pictured gallery ; the historical facts 
that had seemed so pry to Pomona were deeply 
interesting to Sage, v\ho never till to-day had felt 
tllUt she had any Connection with tne events 
of which she had laboriously mastered the par- 
ticulars at school. 1 4 gave her a little thrill to 
re flee J that an ancestor^ of hers had raised a troop 
for King Charles ; that another had been attainted 
of high-treason and had his lands confiscated ; 
that tliis in stiff ruff and long, pointed, jewelled 
stomacher had been one of Elizabeth’s ladies ; 
and the other — in whose somewhat sensual face 
Mrs Stone traced a likeness to Sage — had been a 
court beauty in Charles II.’s time. It seemed 
to give a reality to history, to fetch it out of | 
the dog’s-eared covers of school-books, and set it 
moving and feeling and breathing before her. 
And it gave life to people who had been hith- 
erto only names attached to pictures in the 
National Gallery, not meaning much more than 
the numbers. Van Dyck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Cainsborough were real painters like Mr Ludlow, 
to whom ancestors and ancestresses of hers had 
sat, just os she and Kitty had sat at Scar. 

She looked with respect at the bed in which 
Queen Elizabeth slept. Did ever queen sleep in ! 
more four-posters than good Queen Bess ? Future 
ages will not have a quarter the number to display 
as the resting-place of Queen Victoria, even if 
future ages have a quarter of the respectful interest 
that lingers, even in this radical age, in the uneasy 
resting-place of a head that wears a crown. She 
would have liked to have heard a great deal more 
about some of the relics : the handkerchief that , 
belonged to Marie-Antoinette, Vie pearl-embroid- 
ered glove of Lady Jane Grey, the snuff-box 
given by Napoleon, &c. ; only, she remembered 
Pomona’s warning that vexatious questions an- 
noyed the kind, old housekeeper, who appeared 
to her a very grand and dignified person, quite 
justified in the patronising tone she assumed. 

She was called away from her examination of 
these treasures to her interview with Lady Lester. 
In after- days, looking back on this her only 
interview with her aunt, she always connected 
it in her mind with the deer in the park : per- 
haps it was the great, pathetic, dark eyes* that 
looked so unnaturally large in the pale, wan 
face ; perhaps it Was the shadowy, fragile grace ; 
perhaps it was the sense of speedy passing away 
which impressed her in this still, quiet room, as 
it had when the dappled herd flitted across the 
glade out of the shadow, across the sunshine, 
into the shadow again. 

‘Here is Sage, dearest,’ romona said, rising 
from, her low seat by her mother’s sofa. 1 Now 
I am going to spare you to her for ten minute^ 
which I think is very generous of me ; and at 
the end of that time I shall come and turn her 
out ruthlessly/ 

And then Pomona left them together. 

‘Let me look at you, my dear/ the faint voice 
said. ‘Come and sit down where Mona was. 
— Yes ; you are very like the Lesters, as she 
said.’ 

‘Father always says I am like my mother/ 

‘I hardly remember her enough to say, but 
you are like the old portraits.’ 
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* Pomona is not like them. 1 * 

‘ No/ Lady Lester’s eyes <j losed ; and Sage felt 
that her voice, with the greatest care to soften 
it, was still rough enough (almost to scare the 
delicate life away ; but Lady Lester began speak- 
ing again eagerly .and hurriedly. 

‘I wanted very much t<t see you to ask you 
to forgive me/ « 

‘What for V 

‘ For a great wrong/ J 

1 1 do not understand/ Sage said. She wished 
Pomona would come back ; she had heard of 


people in great weakness getting wrong in their 
heads ; and Lady Lester’s eyes were bright and 
burning, and the thin hand that held Sage’s 
grasped it with an almost painful pressure. 

* No ; how could you understand ? Tell me, 
dear, have you been very poor V 

Sage’s hand gave a little, proud start, as if to 
draw itself away from the detaining clasp. 

‘You must not be offended. I have so little 


time to put what I want to say into polite 
words. Mona will be back directly ; and besides 
— do not tell her — I have not long to live, and 
may not see you again/ 

‘ I have been very happy/ Sage said. ‘ I have 
the kindest, best father in the world, and a most 


happy home/ 

‘Yes ; that is just what I want to know, that 
you are happy.* 

There was something in the great burning 
eyes that seemed to draw out from Sage a hint 
of that greater happiness that had come to her 
of late, and she went on, with the colour mount- 
ing to her cheeks : ‘I think sometimes I am the 
happiest girl in the world.’ 

‘That is right And you would not change 
places with any other?’ 

‘ Not for worlds.’ 


‘Not with Mona?’ 


‘ Not with any one/ 

‘Am I right, little Sage, in thinking there is 
Borne other reason for the happiness ? You can’t 
be expected to tell a stranger all about it, though 
that stranger is an aunt ; but I think you would 
if you knew what a weight it lifts off my 
conscience to think that what I have done has 
in no way affected your life’s happiness.’ 

She drew the girl’s flushing face towards her 
withf her two soft hands and looked straight into 
the shy, gray eyes. 

‘ Is he very nice, little Sage, very tender, very 
true, that for his sake you would not change 
with Mona or any girl in' the world? — God bless 
you, dear ! I shall sleep quieter with the feeling 
that I have not hurt you.— There is Mona 
coming — kiss me, and say you forgive me/. 

‘ Indeed, indeed, there is nothing to forgive/ 

‘Why, mother, I declare you look evgr so 
much brighter and better ! I shall be quite 
jealous of this sly, little, quiet Sage if she can 
charm away your headache better than I can/ 

But the transient life that the excitement of 


her conversation had imparted soon died away, 
and such prostration followed that Martin had 
to be summoned^ and the two girls reluctantly 
left hen' Martin ^ promising to call Pomona 
directly her mothe£\was sufficiently restored for 
her to return. 

The two girls were\lingering in the gallery 
that ran round the large central hall, when the 


sound of a carriage at the front door made them 
draw back. 

‘Some one come to cull/ Pomona said. ‘I 
really can’t see them. I think one has a right 
to do as one likes on one’s birthday/ 

Presently a silent-footed servant came up the 
stairs with some cards on a salver, and pre- 
sented them to Pomona, who glanced at them 
carelessly. 

‘ I said I thought you were engaged, Miss, 
as her ladyship was not very well/ the man 
said. 

Pomona had taken up one of the cards and was 
looking at it hesitatingly. ‘How did they know 
I was down ?* 

‘They came to inquire for her ladyship, and 
asked when you were expected ; so I said you 
were down for the day, Miss/ 

Pomona looked round towards her mother’s 
room. 

‘Martin promised to call me/ she said doubt- 
fully, ‘ when mother was a little better. I should 
not like to miss a minute that I could be with 

lie) 1 ; but ’ And then she looked at the card 

again uncertainly for a moment, ending, however, 
by tossing it back on to the salver, saying : ‘Yes ; 
say I am only down for a few hours, and \ cannot 
leave Lady Lester.’ And then she turned to a 
large window in the gallery that commanded a 
view of part of the drive up to the house, and 
stood there for a few minutes, after the closing 
of the door and the sound of wheels on the gravel 
announced that the callers had left. 

Sage’s artistic eye was struck by the exquisitely 
graceful picture she made, leaning on the oak 
window-ledge, with one hand holding back the 
heavy velvet curtain, and above her the rich 
colouring of old glass emblazoned with the Lester 
arms ; and beyond, through the open casement, 
the broad sweep of park and the mue distance. 
Was it the sun through the crimson glass that 
cast a sudden Hush on the milk-white neck os 
the sound of wheels died away ? 

‘I wonder/ Sage thought to herself, ‘if that 
caller was any one she cares for? It was a 
gentleman’s card.’ 

And then a wave of sympathy swept over her, 
fancying how she would have felt if it had been 
Maurice driving away ; and perhaps her eyes 
were a little too sympathetic when they met 
Pomona’s, for she turned away with a half- 
proud, half-shy look, as if the blossom of her 
confidence was not sufficiently blown to allow 
of a gaze into its heart. 

‘ 1 will go and see how mother is/ Bhe said ; 
and then, with a touch of compunction, she put 
her arm round Sage and kissed her. ‘ Poor, dear, 
little Sage. I am treating you very badly, lcav- 
ing you so much to yourself.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, Pomona, I do not mind. I 
could not bear you to stop away from Lady 
Lester on my account/ 

And then Sage went down the great stairs 
alone, still wondering if Pomona had any one 
like Maurice, and if that were he who drove 
away just now. 

On the old carved oak table in the hall was 
the silver salver with the cards lying on it, one 
of them face downward*, as Pomona had tossed 
it ; and Sage stood for a moment looking at it, 
figuring to herself what Pomona’s lover should 
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be like, how handsome, noble, splendid ; and 
then, hardly thinking what she was doing, or 'if 
the curiosity was justifiable, she turned the card 
over to see the name. It was ‘Mr Maurice 
Moore.’ 

THE PROPOSED* NAVAL INSURANCE * 
FUND. 

By Charles Gleiu. 

The loss of the battleship ‘Victoria,’ and the cir- 
cumstances attending that terrible disaster, are 
still fresh in the public mind. Tt may be truly, 
said that in every British home the deepest sym- 
pathy was felt for the widows and children of 
the brave fellows who met death so steadfastly on 
the 22d of June. The appeal of the Lord Mayor 
of London on behalf of the dependent relatives 
was so generously responded to in all parts of 
the kingdom, and even in the colonics, that 
within two months the Victoria Relief Fund was 
swelled to seventy-two thousand pounds, this 
being by far the greatest fund ever subscribed 
under similar circumstances. The Fund has 
since been entrusted to the management of the 
Royal Patriotic Commission, of which His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge is President ; 
and as soon as the necessary inquiries and 
formalities have been concluded, tne widows, 
orphans, and other dependent relatives will begin 
to receive small weekly pensions from the Fund 
thus generously subscribed by the public. As 
we write, more than three months have elapsed 
since the sinking of the ‘Victoria,* but as yet 
the Patriotic Commissioners have not been able 
to issue those weekly pensions. This delay has 
led to very strong comments in the press and 
at the naval ports ; but it would be outside the 
scope of the present paper to discuss that question, 
and we merely allude to the delay that has 
occurred in support of the contention that the 
time has arrived when a General Naval Insur- 
ance Fund ought surely to be formed. 

This project has already been widely discussed 
at the naval ports, and there is every indication 
that the petty officers and men of the fleet are 
desirous of ensuring provision for their families 
in such a manner as to obviate the necessity of 
periodically appealing to the public for charity, 
such an excellent scheme as this deserves the 
support of public men, members of Parliament, 
and even, perhaps, of the Government itself ; for 
every one must admit that the system of relying 
upon public charity for the support of widows 
and orphans of men of the royal navy is alto- 
gether wrong in principle. It is not that the 
public grudge the money — this has been clearly 
exemplified by the loss of the ‘Victoria* — but 
the seamen themselves are earnestly desirous of 
securing more definite provision for their families ; 
and, for reasons we will endeavour to explain, 
the establishment of a General Insurance Fund 
would almost certainly render the naval service 
more attractive to the rank and file. 

Under the present Rystem, or rather lack of 
system, the widows and children of petty officers 
and men who lose their lives in the service of 
the Crown are only entitled to pensions under 
certain conditions. These pensions, as we shall 
show, are very small, and, but for the charity 


of the public, woidd be altogether inadequate. 
Under the second lection of the Act 46 and 47 
Victoria, the Admiralty are empowered to grant 
these small weekly pensions to the widows and 
young children of men who have been killed or 
drowned on duty, or whose deaths have resulted, 
within twelve months, from injuries or disease 
directly due to the service. The regulation is so 
framed as to greatly restrict the award of these 
pcnsicyis, notwithstanding that the money comes 
out of the Greenwich Hospital Fund, and not 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers. It has to 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Admiralty 
that a man has met his death actually on 
duty, or else the widow gets nothing. Thus— to 
take a very common example — a seaman may be 
drowned by the capsizing of a waterman’s boat, 
when returning to his ship from leave. In such 
a case the widow receives no pension. Or, again, 
a seaman may be robbed and murdered whilst 
ashore in some semi-civilised country, and here 
again the widow would be thrown upon the 
world. This regulation may or may not be 
regarded ob harsh ; but in any cose the remedy 
for this state of affairs will never be found 
in Admiralty circulars, for what is required is 
obviously a General Insurance Fund upon which 
all naval men’s widows should have a legal and 
indisputable claim. 

But to return for a moment to the existing 
rules. These Greenwich pensions, granted under 
fixed regulations, vary in amount from three shill- 
ings and sixpence to six shillings and sixpence 
a week ; the widows of seamen, stokers, or 
marines being entitled to the lowest scale, whilst 
the widows of petty officers may receive the 
higher rates. Small allowances are also made 
to each child, never exceecliifg two shillings a 
week ; but these cease in the case of boys at 
fourteen and of girls at sixteen years of age. 
From these figures it will be observed that the 
widow of an able seaman left with, say, three 
young children on her hands would receive a 
pension of not more than nine shillings and 
sixpence a week. It has always been necessary 
on this account to appeal to the charitable in- 
stincts of the British public whenever any of Her 
Majesty’s ships have been lost, or even when 
serious accidents have occurred afloat, such as the 
bursting of the turret gun on board Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘Thunderer.’ By this means poor Jack’s 
dependent relatives have been preserved from 
absolute want ; but the system is discreditable to 
a great maritime nation, and humiliating to the 
feelings of our seamen. 

But there is another point which cannot be 
passed over in silence, and \^uch in itself affords 
a strong argument in favour of the proposed 
scheme of naval insurance. The public is accus- 
tomed to subscribe towards the relief of the 
widows and children in all cases of actual dis- 
aster on a large scale, such as the loss of a ship, 
serious gun accidents, and so forth ; but the 
public is not expected, nor can it be asked, to 
relieve individual cases of distress, such as those 
to which we have already alluded. Take the 
case of a seaman who is killed by falling from 
aloft, for example. His widow receives the 
Greenwich pension of three shillings and sixpence 
a week, and the officers and men of the ship 
invariably raise a subscription for her benefit; 
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but here the matter ends, although, of course, the 
unfortunate woman thus thrfcwn upon the world 
deserves to be helped just/ as much as if her 
husband’s life had been sacrificed under more 
sensational circumstances. Perhaps we have now 
sufficiently explained the desirability of establish- 
ing a system of naval insurance, and may pro- 
ceed to consider some of the schemes under dis- 
cussion in the naval ports. 

The proposed formation of a General vNaval 
Disaster Fund is not altogether a new project. 
The Naval Exhibition of 1891 was organised by 
a. Committee of officers with the object of bene- 
fiting naval charities ; and, thanks to the support 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
the undertaking proved very successful. After 
paying all expenses, the Committee of the Naval 
Exhibition were able to declare a surplus of 
£47,246, 68. 9d., and with this money it was 
decided to establish a new charity, known as 
the Royal Naval Fund. The Queen was gra- 
ciously pleased to become patron of this Society, 
or Committee of management ; the Prince of Wales 
was appointed President ; and it was hoped that 
the problem of how to make adequate provision 
for the widows and dependent relatives of men 
who lost their lives in the navy would at length 
have been satisfactorily solved. Unfortunately, 
and in spite of royal patronage and support, this 
scheme has hitherto failed. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to explain that the interest of the capital 
produced by the Exhibition was in itself far too 
small to enable the Committee to carry out their 
scheme. It was confidently anticipated, however 
— by officers out of touch with the views of the 
lower deck— that there would be no difficulty in 
inducing the petty officers and men of the navy 
to support the scheme. The men were asked to 
assist in the project by paying one shilling a head 
per annum ; and not a little astonishment was 
evinced in official circles when, after mature con- 
sideration, the men unanimously declined to have 
anything to do with the scheme. In making 
this decision, the men of the lower deck were well 
advised, as we will endeavour to show. The 
Committee of the Exhibition Fund had vested the 
administration of the surplus in trustees, who 
were bound down to apply it in relieving the 
widows and dependent relatives of men who actu- 
ally lost their lives in the service, and the men’s 
voluntary contributions would have been ex- 
pended similarly. The scheme was a good one 
in many respects ; but the men held, and, as we 
think, rightly, that the principle of excluding the 
naval pensioners* widows was open to grave objec- 
tions. If they had accepted the scheme, there 
can be little doubt*, we might have had to wait 
many years for a really extensive and business- 
like scheme of naval insurance ; whereas, ‘now, 
there is every prospect of this important question 
being shortly settled on a much wider basis. 
In order to make this point clearer to civilians, 
we should remind our readers that although the 
widow of a commissioned officer is entitled to 
a small pension under any circumstances— unless, 
indeed, she is possessed of considerable private 
means — the »wiaow of a naval pensioner is con- 
sidered to have no claim whatever upon the State, 
and has very frequently to end her days in the 
workhouse. The mien therefore determined to 
have nothing to do with a scheme framed solely 


ip. the interests of those actually serving afloat 
They favoured a much wider scheme. 

Now, the loss of the ‘Victoria* following so 
closely upon the wreck of the ‘Serpent’ has had 
a very marked effect upon the minds of naval 
men. The idea of establishing an Insurance 
scheme was no doubt revived by the Committee 
of the Exhibition Fund : but the failure of that 
project damped the ardour of the officers, and 
for a time it seemed as though the men were 
inclined to let the whole question drop. But 
the ‘Victoria * disaster has naturally aroused the 
men ; and though the public has subscribed most 
generously towards the relief of the widows, the 
loss of so many lives has again directed their 
attention to the necessity of establishing an 
extensive scheme of Insurance. There is no 
longer room for doubt that the men of the lower 
deck are anxious to help themselves in this 
matter, and that they are willing to devote a 
small proportion of their earnings to insuring 
their lives ; but at the same time they are not 
disposed to give more than a few shillings a 
year individually, and consequently the scheme 
cannot be carried out except with official aid. 
Miss Agnes Weston, ‘The Sailor’s Friend,’ whose 
name is familiar to most people, has suggested 
in letters to the press that the Government 
should advance, without charging interest, a sum 
of three hundred thousand pounds. The sugges- 
tion is startling, but not unreasonable, for Miss 
Weston points out that there would be no great 
difficulty in repaying the money after an interval 
of about forty years. It is a large sum of money 
to advance, yet it is after all little more than 
the price of a cruiser, and, moreover, it could 
be ultimately repaid to the State if properly 
managed. If any such project should meet with 
the approval and support of the authorities, the 
men will be willing to subscribe a shilling a 
head per month ; and it is estimated that those 
united subscriptions would amount to about forty 
thousand pounds per annum. Then, again, if 
the naval pensioners are included in the scheme, 
and allowed to share in the benefits, the annual 
subscription would, of course, be very largely 
augmented. 

Another very practical scheme has been sug- 
gested by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas 
Symonds, a distinguished officer, who periodically 
endeavours to persuade the Government of the 
day to increase the strength of the navy, and 
whose name should also be familiar to the public. 
Sir T. Symonds has pointed out that the Admir- 
alty have long been making a clear profit of 
more than twenty -five thousand pounds per 
annum on the victualling of the fleet, and the 
gallant officer holds that this surplus should be 
utilised for the benefit of the men. It is so 
perfectly certain that this saving will be effected, 
that the victualling vote is correspondingly 
reduced before being submitted to Parliament. 
Many will no doubt agree that the country could 
well afford to dispense with this economy ; and 
if the Government should be willing to pay this 
annual surplus into a Naval Insurance Fund, 
the necessary balance could readily be made up 
by the men’s subscriptions. 

Still another project lfcs been widely discussed 
at the home ports, which is greatly favoured by 
the seamen. The Commissioners of the Patriotic 
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Fund still have control of the numerous funds 
subscribed by the public for the relief of widows of 
seamen. None of the funds have been materially 
reduced, because the Commissioners have wisely 
expended only the interest, so that in course of 
time, as death gradually settles all claims, the 
Commissioners will find themselves possessed of a 
large surplus. This tnoney will, of course, have 
to he utilised for the benefit of the navy, and it 
is suggested that the time has arrived when the 
various surpluses might be amalgamated, and 
devoted to forming the nucleus of the proposed 
Insurance Fund. No doubt, if the money can 
be spared for this purpose, the Commissioners 
should consider the project ; but the amount of 
money at tlieir disposal would not of itself go 
very far. Of the ‘Captain ’ Relief Fund, .£31,534 
remains; of the ‘Eurydicc’ Fund, .£14,472; and 
of the ‘Atalanta’ Fund, £7500. Lieutenant- 
colonel Young, Secretary to the Patriotic Com- 
mission, has recently stated, however, that it is 
proposed to devote any surplus of the 4 Victoria * 
Fund to forming the nucleus of a General Dis- 
aster Fund, and it is not improbable that the 
trustees of the Naval Exhibition Fund may be 
induced to lend their support to this project. 

It must be remembered, however, that those 
Naval Funds are carefully safeguarded by deeds 
of trust, and that there may be difficulties in 
the way of the trustees which would prevent the 
proposed amalgamation of surpluses for several 
years to come. Meanwhile, there is the danger 
of present inaction to be considered. At the 
present moment the men of the fleet are keenly 
alive to the desirability of forming a Naval 
Insurance Fund, and there would be no difficulty 
in persuading them to submit to a small compul- 
sory levy on their pay. If the Admiralty will 
bestir themselves in this matter, the result is not 
doubtful ; otherwise, it is much to be feared that 
the Naval Insurance scheme may remain in 
dreamland for years to come. 


LESS THAN KIN. 

A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

By Mrs Will C. Hawksley. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was a pretty cottage, that at which the dingy 
cab, engaged at Havant Station, drew up one 
wet June evening. Pretty, notwithstanding the 
weather which caused the roses, climbing up the 
front and peeping in at the windows, to nod their 
moist, bedraggled heads, and which weighted 
with damp the vine-leaves overshadowing the 
porch. Yet, in spite of its rural beauty, that 
it would be an empty dwelling in a very few 
hours was evident, tor the curtainless casements 
looked bare and wretched, bits of straw dis- 
played their ungainly length against the dark 
mould of the flower-beds and upon the yellow 
gravel of the sodden path ; whilst over every- 
thing was written, as plainly to be read as 
the two short words upon the board by the 
gate, * To Let.* 

‘I’m glad we had the covered vans, though 
they are so much mAe expensive/ remarked 
Mildred Russell to her husband as she flattened 


her nose— a well-shaped nose enough under more 
favourable circumstances— against the panes and 
stared out into 4lie twilight. ‘Every atom of; 
furniture would have been ruined otherwise/ 

‘My dearest Milly, all your arrangements are 
wise ! ’ declared the clergyman behind her. ‘ Fancy 
arriving at Denleigli with never a dry chair 
to offer the expectant i>arishioner. Avaunt the 
notion ! * 

‘ You ’re a goose. You ’ll have to iihprove, now 
that you’re a Vicar, Really, Charlie. Oh, you 
jnust ! And treat me with the dignity becom- 
ing my position too. Just promise to try, will . 
you V 

‘ Promise 1 I ’ll promise anything I ’ At which 
his wife laughed, understanding that reply of old. 

‘ There ’s a knock at the street door now, and a 
fine opportunity to begin my career of respect. — 
No ; you don’t/ as she showed signs of herself 
answering the summons. ‘In the absence of 
the domestic, such menial offices naturally devolve 
upon the obedient husband. Permit me, madam i* 
With another peal of the merriest laughter, Mrs 
Russell sank upon the chair he was offering. 

‘ How nice ! And what a change/ she re- 
marked, looking saucily up into his face. ‘ But 
really, if you are going to act butler’ 

He was already in the hall, threading a careful 

{ >ath between the packages that encumbered the 
louse entrance. in another instant his wife 
heard the sound of the turning handle, and of 
liis voice offering an astonished greeting. *My 
dear Jack ! What on earth brings you here ? 
And to-niglit. Come in out of the wet — do! 
Give me your goods.’ 

Mildred was beside him by this time. Having 
caught the first three syllables, she had waited 
in state no longer. ‘Oh, J r r Piintry, how 
delightful of you ! We were just wanting 
somebody to cheer us up — weren’t we, Charlie P 
with her pretty smile. ‘Take care, you clumsy 

creature. You’ll drop Why, it’s a baby!* 

For a little startled cry suddenly proceeded 
from the rolled-up bundle, which Charlie, be- 
lieving it to contain nothing but shawls and 
rugs, had unceremoniously tucked under his 
arm, and now, in liis astonishment, must in- 
evitably have dropped, had not Milly’s hands 
closed upon it. 

Without a thought of anything but the child, 
who was beginning to scream loudly, the* lady 
turned abruptly and led the way into the sitting- 
room. At leust there was a chair there, if only 
the oldest of kitchen properties, upon which she 
could deposit herself and investigate her burden. 
Which she immediately proceeded to do, ulti- 
mately bringing to light a Mny creature, with 
the reddest of red faces, #nd the smallest of 
clenched fists, with which latter it beat wildly 
at the air, violently yelling the whole time. 
Mildred caught it closely to her breast and 
looked up, with a world of inquiry in her 
gaze, at her guest, who by this time had entered| 
followed by the wondering cleric. 

‘That’s the way she’s been going on all day/ 
Jack Daintry exclaimed, despairingly.-— 4 Oh, Mrs 
Russell, I can’t bear it— I can’t bear it ! Quiet ■' 
her, if you can— da My poor wee girl/ And 
he stooped to kiss the smooth head, that was ’ 
jogging itself up and down furiously upon Mil- 
dred’s shoulder. When he raised himself* she 
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saw that great drops, not attributable to the 
rain, were in his eyes. 

‘The child’s hungry, I believe. When was 
she fed last?’ going straight, ns was her wont, 
to the practical side of the matter. 

‘ This morning. Before we started from London, 

I suppose. At least — I Oh, how shal^ I 

make you understand? 1 With which final ex- 
clamation he suddenly sank upon his knees by 
the rickety table, and bowing his head upon 
the hard wood, burst iiito sobs. Mildrerl and 
her husband exchanged glances. 

‘ Here, Charlie, take her for a moment ; I ’ll 
get wlmt she wants/ cried Milly, though a great t 
lump had risen in her throat, and she felt' 
more inclined to join her tears with Jack’s 
than to do anything more useful. That, how- 
ever did not hinder her quick movements, whicli 
in five minutes resulted in producing a baby’s 
feeding-bottle, filled with warm milk and water, 
upon which the half-famished infant at once 
set to work, giving vent the while to little 
gurgles of satisfaction. 

‘Wasn’t it lucky I had kept our Dick’s 
bottle to give to Mrs Jones for Mary?’ Mildred 
remarked, as she held one soft hand in her 
own, and watched the stormy face subside into 
peaceful sleepiness. — ‘But, Charlie, I expect Mr 
Daintry is hungry too. Do go and fetch the 
cold meat. It’s on the top shelf of the cup- 
board, and so is the solitary loaf we possess. 
As to knives and forks, you must rummage 
for them. Such are the exigences of a move,’ 
turning to the visitor, who had by this time 
dried his eyes, with a sort of tired pathetic 
movement that touched the spectators more 
than any words. ‘He’s in awful trouble, what- 
ever it may be/ was the thought in Mrs Russell’s 
mind. 

The supper arrived by-and-by ; and although 
at the first sight of food Jack shrank back 
with a half-shudder, the refreshment did him 
good when he begun to eat. Gradually the 
nervous quivering about his delicately cut mouth 
ceased, and the miserable heaving of his chest 
grew less noticeable. When at length he pushed 
away his plate and turned to the fire, he certainly 
seemed revived. 

‘ You *re worn out, old fellow/ exclaimed Charlie, 
with ready sympathy. 

‘Nfearly’ — pressing his fingers to his forehead. 
‘But how good you’ve been/ stretching out the 
other hand— a very weak, womanish hand it 
looked — and layiug it upon Charlie’s far more 
healthy member. ‘ You always were better than 
anybody else.’ 

‘ Oh, always ! ’ — with a laugh, that for once was 
not the reflex of hi<} feelings. ‘And now, who 
is this young person? 1 — pointing to the child 
upon his wife’s knee. 

‘ My own daughter ’ — with an air half sorrow- 
ful, half proud. ‘Ah, Charlie, you didn’t know 
I was married ?’ 

‘No, indeed. How should I? when you haven’t 
written for’ 

‘Two years/ finished Mildred, as he paused. 
‘I remember, if you don’t! You see, I consider 
, my husbaxid’s friends are my friends too, Mr 
p Daintry/ 

‘I know/ answering her smile with another, 
j .sadder than tears. ‘ But let me tell you my story. 


It won’t be a long one, for I’m too fagged 
myself to want to weary you.’ 

‘No fear of that/ from Charlie. But the 
other did not heed the interruption. 

‘ I married — her a year ago. She was my 
landlady’s daughter/ he began, in short, jerky 
sentences. ‘Whilst I was studying in London 
l had rooms in her mothers house, and so made 
her acquaintance. Afterwards, Mrs Dawson died, 
and she was left quite alone. So my twenty-first 
birthday was also our wedding-day. She was the 
sweetest, daintiest creature. And she died just 
a fortnight ago, when this little one was born. — 
Mrs Russell, she was starved to death !’ He drew 
a deep breath, as of a creature in physical agony. 
Then, as no one spoke— for what was there to 
say in reply to such an awful statement as that ? 
— he went on again. 

‘ We were married without my father’s know- 
ledge. But it came to his ears, and he stopped 
my ullowance then and there. That was witnin 
a month of the wedding. I went aiid pleaded 
with him. He listened and laughed ; and I flung 
out of the house in anger. But worse times came. 
We pawned — her — wedding ring to get enough 
money for our railway fares, and went again — 
together ! But he would not so much as see us. 
We never redeemed that ring.* 

Once more he stopped. Mildred’s tears were 
falling fast upon the white dress of the mother- 
less baby, and Charlie was shading his eyes with 
his hand. But now, whilst lie recurred in memory 
to the deepest depths of his misery, Jack’s own 
eyes, which over (lowed so freely half an hour ago, 
were dry. 

* When she was dying, I went again to Rushton, 
spending my last penny. I had better have 
saved it to buy food for— her/ with the pause 
he invariably made before each reference to liis 
dead wife. 4 1 did see Sir George then. I told 
him that she was perishing from actual want. 
And he answered that it was what he wished. 
To get rid of her was the best lie could clo for 
me. After that, can I give him my little Ena?’ 

There was no determination in his tone, only 
the sad depression that had characterised his 
manner ever since he entered, and that told of 
the crushing torture of mind and body through 
which he must have passed. Charles Russell, re- 
membering him as he used to be, weak but high- 
spirited, passionate but affectionate, could scarcely 
believe this to be his father’s old pupil and 
favourite, who at one time had been to himself 
more than most younger brothers are. But it 
was not he who first replied to the pathetic 
appeal. 

4 Give him this baby ? Ena, too ! What a 
pretty name 1* 

‘It was her mother’s. Her people had been 
yeomen -farmers, and could trace their pedigree 
back to Saxon times. Longer than I can follow 
my own,’ from Jack, with a melancholy smile. 

‘ Really ? But of course Sir George cannot 
have her. Why/ very hotly, ‘he might teach 
her to despise her own mother, which would 
be dreadful! You’ll keep her yourself, Mr 
Daintry. I can tell you a lot about babies, 
because there’s our small Dick, you remember. 
Oh, she ’ll be such a companion ’ 

But he interrupted hef. 4 1 cun’t bear my life 
here/ he said. ‘ I ’ve no resources either, because 
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I’d rather die, and so follow — her, than go, on 
my own behalf, to my father, after ’ 

Mildred nodded a full comprehension of the 
unuttered words. 

‘He has my eldest brother and his boys to 
console him. Duke will never transgress in the 
way I did’ — with a slight curl of his lips. ‘As 
to work, there *s nonrf* to be had in England ; o» 
if there is, 1 can’t fiiul # it. But an old friend, 

whom I knocked against yesterday You 

remember Dolby, Russell ?’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

‘Well, he offered me a ticket for the States. 
He’s been in low- water too, and had actually 
booked his passage out, when lie came in for a 
legacy. And as lie had some notion, I suppose, 
that I was hard up, lie gave me the chance of 
this windfall. The ship starts to-morrow.’ 

There was a silence when lie paused. Of 
course the husbaud and wife guessed, more or 
less, of the request which was to be made, and 
were already meditating upon the matter. They 
were not rich by any means, in spite of the 
living to which the clergyman had just been ap- 
pointed, the revenues of which were, indeed, barely 
two hundred a year. And they had themselves 
a five-year old toddler for whom to provide. 
Yet all Mildred’s womanly heart had gone out 
to the infant whose little fingers were in her 
own warm grasp, and whose deep breathing, still 
broken by an occasional sob, alone disturbed the 
stillness ; whilst Mr Russell was endeavouring to 
find an excuse for his own desire to have another 
prattler about the house in the consideration of 
the benefit that Dick might derive from such 
society. By the time that Jack found courage 
to give voice to his wishes, there was small 
danger that he would be met with a refusal. 

‘ Mrs Russell, will you take her and bring her 
up as your own? Don’t let any one know that 
she has no mother. In you she ’ll find one, poor 
little soul. And if she never hears the truth, she 
cannot feel desolate.* 

Mildred had believed herself prepared for any- 
thing ; but she opened her eyes at that. ‘ But 
oil’ll be coming back and wanting her by-and- 
y,’ she urged. 

‘Then I am sure that you won’t dispute my 
claim,’ with another of those dreadfully mirth- 
less smiles. ‘But I don’t believe that I shall ever 
ask you to give her up. It is possible. But I 
have a presentiment ’ 

‘Bosh!* from diaries. ‘You always were as 
superstitious as you were high, and that 's Baying 
a good deal.’ 

‘Well, presentiments sometimes come true, at 
any rate. And if mine should, will you keep 
the child?’ 

The eyes of husband and wife met, making 
inquiry each of the other, as usual. True, that 
these two had been married for six long years of 
sunshine and shadow, but they were still lovers 
as fond — nay, much fonder— than when they 
plighted their troth. Aud they had not lost the 
lover’s faculty of thought-reading. 

‘There must positively be one condition, then : 
her grandfather must be acquainted with the 
child’s whereabouts. You can draw up a will, 
leaving her guardianship to me, in case of your 
own death. But, in fatness to everybody, Sir 
George Daintry must be told.’ 


And so it was settled. Using such legal know- 
ledge as his never arduous studies had acquired 
for him, John Daintry bequeathed his one treas- 
ure to his friend, and wrote a brief note to 
his father before he quitted the house. Then, 
silently grasping Mildred’s hand, and kissing the 
brow of the slumbering Ena, he took liis voiceless 
farewell— for ever, in this world ; for the ship 
that sailed with him on board .arrived at 
New York with one short in the complement 
of liei* passengers. During a gale, encountered 
in the Atlantic, a furious gust of wind had torn 
a heavy rope from its fastenings and swept it 
across the deck, from which every landsman but 
one liad long since disappeared. Like a serpent 
the long line coiled itself round the solitary idler, 
carrying him along in its flight ; and before 
help could reach him, it was too late. The great 
billows had closed above Jack Dain try’s head, 
hiding him and his broken heart in their gray 
depths until the day of resurrection shall call 
him forth. 

And little Ena was an orphan. 


A COREAN ROYAL RECEPTION. 

Choson, the Land of the Morning Calm, has 
been for ages a closed book to European travellers 
and merchants, till within the last ten years, 
during which the hatred of the people to all 
foreigners has to some extent been overcome, and 
the country been opened up to Western civilisa- 
tion. Treaty ports have been established, and 
the upper classes, at least, are fast learning 
foreign ways. The king himself is an enlightened 
man, and does all he can to introduce foreign 
customs and appliances into the country. Un- 
like his Chinese suzerain, he is only too glad to 
see the foreign representatives, and often invites 
them to Court festivities. A short account of one 
of these, held in honour of the queen’s birthday, 
may not be uninteresting to English readers. 

It was a cold afternoon in December that we 
started off in our official sedan-chairs, carried by 
eight bearers, for the palace. My chief was 
resplendent in silver-laced uniform and cocked- 
hat ; for myself, not yet being the proud pos- 
sessor of a uniform, I wore evening dress — rather 
an airy costume under the circumstances ! After 
about half an hour’s ride, we reached the outer 
gates of the palace, where a throng of people, 
in white robes and black high-crowned hats, 
lounged about, gazing at the foreign visitors. On 
all sides were official chairs- supported on long 
poles or covered with leopards’ skins, the Corean 
cmbleYn of rank. Preceded by our ‘ keso,’ or flag- 
bearer, we passed through the gates, and walked 
through several large courtyards filled with 
soldiers, servants, and musicians, the last being 
dressed in scarlet At some of the gates the 
sentries presented arms in a casual sort of way ; 
at others, they took no notice of us at all ; the 
discipline of the Corean army being decidedly 
lax, so much so that the guard at one of the 
inner gates was fast asleep, weighed down prob- 
ably by the ponderous suit of chain-armour 
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which he wore. At last we reached the ante- 
chamber, where we were to wait till the king was 
ready to receive us, the representatives of each 
nation going into the audience chamber separately. 
Here were gathered some of the highest officials 
and nobles of the country —Presidents of Boards, 
Generals, and sucli-like ‘great men ’-—dressed in 
dark green .robes, high hats, and belts of wood 
inlaid with rhinoceros* horn — the Chinese dress 
of the Ming dynasty. They bowed, smiled, and 
shook hands most affably, setting chairs for us 
in an inner room, where a concourse of brilliant 
uniforms denoted the presence of the foreign, 
representatives. The Japanese were especially 
noticeable for a superabundance of gold lace and 
cocked-hats out of all proportion to the size of 
the wearer. 

After a while, a Court interpreter came 
bustling in to say that our turn had come and 
the king would see us ; so, doffing our overcoats, 
we followed him out into the open air, across a 
courtyard and up some steps into a pavilion, the 
floor of which was covered with matting. On 
this our guide prostrated himself, and we bowed, 
although I as yet saw nothing to bow at. Cross- 
ing the pavilion, we went up into a dimly lighted 
hall, where I could just make out a personage 
— evidently the king— dressed in red robes, sitting 
cross-legged before a table, surrounded by a few 
courtiers. We advanced, and went through the 
necessary bowings and scrapings, standing quite 
close up to the table, which was covered by a 
foreign cloth of brilliant pattern. Our interpre- 
ter, bending forward, translated the king's words 
to us, in a subdued tone of voice. His Majesty 
asked after our Queen’s health, where she had 
been staying lately, and other questions of a 
like nature. Suitable answers were returned ; 
and after I had been presented and inspected by 
the king, the interview ended, and we backed 
out of the hall as gracefully as possible on a 
floor covered with uneven matting. The king 
struck me as an intelligent-looking man, with 
pale face and a pleasant expression, especially 
when he smiled. 

We were now conducted to a smaller pavilion, 
where the Crown Prince stood to receive us. 
Mentors stood on each side to prompt him, and 
he seemed to be a very nervous youth. lie was 
dressed in a brown robe, and bore no resembluucc 
to the king, his father. After a few minutes, we 
withdrew and went back to the anteroom, there 
to wait till all the audiences were over. 

In about half an hour’s time we put on our 
hats and coats and inarched off in a body to an 
inner building in the palace, past the Examina- 
tion grounds and ‘ a foreign-built clock- tower. 
Dinner was laid in a long room, outside .which 
a tent of matting, raised about eight feet from 
the ground, had been erected. The wooden floor 
was covered with matting, and here the dancing 
was to take place after dinirer. We had to wait 
some time till all the preparations for dinner 
were completed, pacing up and down to keep 
ourselves warm, for it was bitterly cold outside, 
and the wind blew through the matting most 
persistently. The arrangements did not seem 
quite complete ; officials were in consultation ; 
the menu — on a large roll of paper — was being 
drawn up by the head -cook, a stout, comfortable- 


looking person, dressed in green : servants were 
rushing about in all directions, placing knives 
and forks on the table, only to take them up next , 
moment and run away with them. The electric 
light, too, was refractory, and evinced a desire 
to flare up suddenly and then go out, leaving 
the assembly in total darkness. It needed the 
'combined efforts of two or three Presidents of , 
Boards and the head-cook to set it going satis- 
factorily. 

Then a difficulty arose as to how we were to 
be seated, some of the foreign representatives 
being very particular on this point. At last all 
was settled, and we took our seats, Coreans 
and foreigners alternately, the President of the 
Foreign Office at one end of the table, and the 
President of the Home Office at the other. The 
dinner was served in foreign style, and was 
good, although the quantity rather exceeded the 
quality of the dishes. There was a succession of 
pigeon, duck, chicken, pheasant, bustard, not to 
mention roast beef, mutton, and other joints. 
Puddings we had of many kinds, and fruit in 
abundance. The dinner must have lasted ail 
hour and a half, when the President rose and 
proposed the health of the Sovereigns of Foreign 
Powers, which was duly responded to by the 
toast of the health of the king of Corea. 

Cigars were then bunded round, and we 
adjourned to the afore-mentioned tent, where a 
bevy of dancing girls, who had previously been 
flattening their noses against the windows of 
the dining-room, awaited us, arrayed in all the 
colours of the rainbow. They wore baggy silk 
trousers gathered in at the ankles ; and gowns 
of red, blue, and yellow, reaching to below the 
knee, with long sleeves, which they waved about 
when dancing. Their wuists were placed im- 
mediately below the armpits, and there was no 
attempt at tight lacing. All had glossy black 
hair, drawn back from the forehead, with huge 
head-dresses of artificial hair and flowers — not 
unbecoming. They numbered about eighty in 
all, of ages ranging, apparently, from ten to 
thirty. At a given signal, the musicians, who 
were seated cross-legged on the floor at the other 
end of the hall, struck up a weird, barbaric 
chant ; and a band of girls with arms outstretched 
advanced at a slow, measured pace, swaying the 
body to the time of the music and placing their 
little slippered feet with a swing on the ground, 
while they chanted a monotonous dirge, every 
now and then changing suddenly to a higher 
key. The effect wus curious, and rather pleasing. 
The dance consisted in moving backwards and 
forwards, in and out, now almost touching the 
ground with a graceful sweep of their long 
sleeves, now pirouetting on their heels. Just as 
this rhythmic movement was beginning to grow 
monotonous, the castanets rattled, and the music 
and dancing ceased abruptly. 

It would fill a book to give a description of 
all the different dances they went through that 
evening. An account of some of the more 
striking figures will give an idea of the whole 
performance. For instance, a wooden frame 
about eight feet high, upright on a stand, was 
wheeled in by the attendants. It was painted 
in gaudy colours, and had a round hole at the 
top, through which a silken ball had to be thrown. 
Two girls advanced from opposite sides and 
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began swaying about to the sound of music^ 
every now and then making a swoop down on the 
ball, which lay in front of them. At length, each 
girl picked up her ball, and, while swaying from 
side to side, made feints at throwing it through 
the hole. Suddenly one girl made a lucky shot 
and pitched hers through ; whereupon she knelt 
down, whilst an attendant damsel placed a flower 9 
in her hu.r in token Sf victory. The other, 
meanwhile, had also thrown, but unsuccessfully, 
so she received a daub of black on her cheek, 
and then retired crestfallen into the ranks, while 
her more fortunate sister received a piece of silk 
as a reward. Another pair now took their places { 
before the frame, and the same performance was | 
gone through again, till all had had their turn, i 
The dancers then formed into two columns, the j 
successful ones carrying their pieces of silk on 
one side, the unsuccessful on the other. They 
marched round once or twice, and then dispersed 
as the music stopped. 

Another interesting figure was the sword-dance, 
pel-formed by four girls, dressed in crimson and 
yellow silk, with feathered head-dresses, to repre- 
sent soldiers. Eight swords were laid on the 
ground in a circle. The girls began, as usual, to 
sway about ,* then as the music quickened, they ( 
picked up their swords, one in each hand, and j 
began waving them round their heads. The j 
band played faster and faster ; and the dancers 
twirled their swords in the most wonderful 
manner, never seeming to tire, although the strain 
on the wrists must have been tremendous. Now 
they began to jump about, making pretencte to 
rush at each other, and then as quickly 
retreating, throwing themselves into the most 
extraordinary attitudes. This lasted for quite 
a quarter of an hour, and was the most lively 
performance of the evening, eliciting great 
applause from the onlookers. Suddenly they 
stopped, and, starting a low monotonous chant, 
marched round several times and then retired to 
their places. After this, men dressed up to re- 
present gigantic storks and tigers came dancing 
in, imitating the movements of the creatures very 
cleverly.. They varied their entertainment by 
making dashes at the girls, who tried to escape 
their clutches by running about in all directions, 
screaming and laughing. The performance closed 
with a grand march round of the whole corps of 
dancers, a high-coloured junk in the middle, in 
which a little girl was seated, turning slowly 
round on its axis, as the other girls marched 
round, singing as before. The whole effect was 
very pleasing, and formed a sight not easily to be 
forgotten. 

By this time the clock was striking eleven, and 
we hurried off to our chuirs, after having said 
good-bye to the President and other officials. A 
slight stoppage occurred at one of the inner gates, 
owing to its being locked and the key having been 
carried off into safe -keeping for the night. The 
king’s permission was needed to open it, as well as 
to obtain the key, which was at last brought, and 
proved to be quite a giant of its kind, being at 
least a foot long, made of solid iron. It took 
several men to turn it in the lock and push open 
the great gates, through which we passed escorted 
by a guard of soldiersj who volunteered their 
services to conduct us home, in the hope of 
receiving some present nqgt day. At last the 


outer gates were reached, where our chairs 
awaited us. We hurried through the deserted 
streets ; and so, as Mr Pepys would have said had 
he been there, ‘ home to bed, well pleased.’ 

.THE BRONZE MEDALLION. 

The people who drop into my studio and examine 
the various objects of art and virtu which a long 
life and a considerable success in my profession* 
have enabled me to collect together, would no 
doubt be very much surprised to hear that 
of all my treasures there is none so dear to 
,#n lc as the Bronze Medallion that lies enshrined 
l within a crystal case on my mantel-piece. Many 
I of my visitors have glanced at it, and turned 
I away to examine a rare bit of carving, or an 
almost priceless example of some forgotten art 
To- them the bronze medallion suggested noth- 
ing ; possibly they thought— if they gave the 
matter any thought at all — that it was some 
medal won in my student days, and therefore 
treasured with care. That it represented a whole 
life-history, and had the power to revive many 
I strange memories, they had no idea. Some 
j people, perhaps, seeing it in a place of honour 
j amongst my knick-knacks, may have fancied 
I that it was something for which I had the 
j same superstitious reverence that other men give 
to a horse-shoe. The bronze medallion, however, 
is neither a fetich nor a memento of an early 
artistic success ; it is simply an insignificant 
object, worth perhaps a few shillings, which has 
played no small part in my life, and on one 
occasion saved me from a sudden and violent 
death. 

Thirty years ago, when I was a young man 
of twenty -six, and had fame* and fortune still 
eluding me, I was attached t” the artistic staff 
of the Illustrated Weekly , a journal which was 
just then beginning a career of great success. 
Black and white work was not then what it 
is now ; but people thought highly of the illus- 
trations we were able to give them for sixpence, 
and there was no lack of encouragement for 
proprietors or artists. My own special forte 
was animal life, as it always has been. From 
the time when I could first hold a pencil, I 
had spent my happiest moments in drawing 
horses. To me a norse was a creature o$ in- 
finite artistic possibilities. I had drawn him 
sitting in the ring of a circus and galloping at 
express speed over a racecourse, and it mattered 
little to me whether he was a high-bred or a 
shaggy Shetland pony. I hud already begun 
to paint him in oils, and my first picture, 
‘Young Horses at Play,’ was considered worthy 
of a place in the Academy/ It was this success 
in depicting horses that led the editor of the 
Illustrated Weekly to suggest that I should go 
down to Doncaster and make a sketch of 
the St Legcr of that year. There was some 
famous horse running — I forget his name for 
the moment— and the public interest in the 
race was greater than usual. Consequently, the 
proprietors determined to give a double-page 
illustration of the scene ; and I travelled to 
Doncaster a day or two before the event, and 
began my work by getting an accurate idea of 
the racecourse, and selecting a favourable stand- 
point from which to focus my sketch. 
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The day of the great race came, and during 
the morning I was busily occupied in inter- 
viewing the various horses encaged, and in filling 
my sketch-book with bits tnut seemed likely 
to be useful When the afternoon came round 
and the racing, began, I made my way to a 
certain part of ‘ the course which had seermed 
to me very well suited to my purposes, and 
there I topk up my stand. There were two 
races to be run before the St Leger ; anjl while 
these were being got through, and during the 
intervals between them, 1 occupied myself in 
watching the doings of the crowd which filled 
the upper part of the town moor. There must 
have been two hundred thousand people present 
on the stands and in the rings and on the 
moor, and from them came a perfect babel of 
sound, above which the stentorian voices of the 
bookmakers blended with the shrill cries of 
catchpenny adventurers of all sorts. Here two or 
three members of the three-card -trick fraternity 
were endeavouring to gull a group of round- 
faced rustics ; there, a similar gang were shout- 
ing the praises of a sort of roulette table ; 
yonder, a betting-man had screamed himself 
hoarse, and was reduced to shaking the money 
in His bag as a means of attracting attention. 
Beyond the shouting, swaying, bustling crowd 
stretched a long line of vehicles of all de- 
scriptions, from the lordly-looking coach to the 
farmer's light cart, and on these men and women 
were eating and drinking and discussing the 
prospects of the favourite for the great race. 
Across the course rose the long line of Btands, 
thickly packed with fashionable race-goers, ancl 
these made a dark background to the picture I 
had in my mind’s eye. 

I was noticing call these things, and taking a 
sly sketch now and then of some face or figure 
that attracted my attention, when I caught Bight 
of a little gentleman, evidently a Frenchman, 
who seemed very much out of place amongst the 
rough crowd. He was very neatly dressed from 
top to toe ; but as he passed me I noticed that 
bis black frock coat was somewhat shiny at the 
Bhoulders, and that his carefully brushed hat 
had certaiuly seen better days. He went in and 
out amongst the crowd, staring at the book- 
makers, and glancing curiously ut the three-card 
fraternity. I thought there was something wist- 
ful about his eyes as he looked at the gold 
which these gentry displayed so lavishly. Pres- 
ently I lost sight of him in*the crowd ; but about 
ten minutes before the St Leger was to be run, 
I saw him again. He was engaged in confidential 
conversation with an individual whom I set 
down at ouce as a betting-man’s tout, and against 
whose wiles and Blandishments I should have 
liked to warn the evidently innocent foreigner. 
Presently, however, there was a great cry of 
4 They ’re off!’ and I had to turn iny attention 
to the race. 

However great the excitement, and however 
long it may have existed prior to the event which 
rouses it, it takes but a tew very brief moments 
to allay it for ever. Within four minutes of the 
cry of they’re off!’ the horses had flashed past 
me and past the winning-post, and the great race 
was over. I strolled round the crowd and 
junused myself by watching the faces of the 
.people who had lost their money, and the joyful 


manifestations of those who had betted success- 
fully. I passed beyond the line of carriages and 
carts, and walked across the moor to the slight 
hill at the bottom of the course, from whence 
there is an excellent view of the crowds gathered 
before the stands. There were very few people 
about the hill or the furze-bushes which cover 
' it, and things were quiet there after the roar and 
bustle of the crowd. I turned away to the left, 
intending to go into the high-road and walk back 
to the town ; but I suddenly paused and hesi- 
tated, for there, close before me, was the little 
French gentleman, evidently in distress. He sat 
on the ground behind one of the furze-bushes 
with his hands hanging helplessly over his drawn- 
up knees, and his head drooping forward in 
abject fashion. It was evident that he had fallen 
amongst thieves. I went up to him and spoke, 
feeling that his distress warranted me in doing 
so. 

‘ I am afraid you are in trouble, sir,’ I said. 

He lifted his face from his hands and looked 
up. ‘Ah, m’sieur!’ He spread his little fat 
hands abroad with a gesture that was half 
pathetic;, half comical. 1 II<!*las, I have been rob 
— swindled — I have lose all my moneys.’ 

‘ Do you mean that some one has picked your 
pocket?’ I asked. ‘If so, you should inform the 
police.’ 

‘Ah, but it is not zat zey have peek my 
pockeet !’ he answered quickly. ‘It is zat I am 
one big fool — I bet — I stake — I gives my money 
to ze maker of books, and — pho ! it is gone.* 

‘ Ah, you have been betting.’ 

‘ Helas, m’sieur, yes. You see, I am — ah, but 1 
- I am poor. I am Professor of Languages at 
seexty pounds a year. It is ver' leetle for 
Madame my spouse, and for Jules and myself, 
and I often zink of how I can make heem more. 
A ymig man say to me, “You should bet,” “ You 
should put your money on ze horses.” He talk 
to me, zis yong man, of tens to one, and Beex to 
one, and I listen. Zen yesterday comes, and zey 
pay ze salary at my school. Zey pay me five 
pound, and I put heem in my pocket and say, 
“To-morrow I will go to see ze horses-race and 
win much money.” So I arrive here at ze course, 
m’sieur, and I walks round and see the makers 
of books, and I talk with a gentleman of sport 
who knows what he calls “ a sure teep,” and he 
tells me to put my five pound on “Crocodile,” 
and takes me to a man who gives me a teecket, 
and lays me seexty to one against ze horse 
“ Crocodile.” Zen I say zat “Crocodile” will win 
me three hundred pound ; and we will be happy, 
and my leetle Jules shall have a new coat, and 
Madame my spouse will buy herself a new gown, 
and I shall have great joy. And zen they run, 
the horses ; and when zey have finish I go to my 
maker of books and request my money. And he 
say “Crocodile” is nowhere at all, and my five 
pound is lost ; and ze man zat gave me ze “ sure 
teep” is gone, and — helas, m’sieur, now I have 
no salary to take home !’ 

And here the little man broke down and 
wept. Half-amused as I was at his story, I felt 
sorry for him, for I could well imagine that the 
loss of his five pounds would mean a good deal to 
him and to Madame lips spouse and their boy 
Jules. When he had recovered himself a little, 
I talked further with him, and found that he was 
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a political refugee, and that he taught French in 
a hoys* school at Doncaster. Convinced that his 
tale was genuine, I determined to help him. I 
had a five-pound note in my pocket for which I 
had no immediate need, and I made up my mind 
that he should have it. As I did not desire to 
pose as a benefactor, however, I resolved to adopt 
a little ruse. 

‘Well, sir/ said I, ‘these fellows have swindled 
ou, of course. To begin with, you should not 
ave talked to the man who professed to know of 
a sure tip. All he wanted was your money ’ 

‘Hdlas, m'sieur, I am great fool— yes/ he 
interrupted, smiting his forehead. ‘ 1 have a 
head of wood. But it was the desire to carry 
home much money to my spouse and to cry, 
“Behold a fortune !”* 

‘ And have you really nothing to go on with, 
sir?* I inquired. 

lie blushed and hung his head. ‘ Ah, m’sieur/ 
he said, ‘not one centime. It is hard work to 
live on ze five pound a month. And now I have 
gamble lieem away, my beautiful five-pound note, 
and zere will be no money for zc baker and ze 
butcher ; and Madame my spouse will weep, 
and Ah, wretched traitor zat I am !’ 

‘ Come, come, sir,’ said I ; ‘ don’t give way. 
Here, you stay there awhile, and I ’ll go and see 
if I can’t recover your money. Which of the 
betting-men was it that you gave your note 
to V 

‘The gentleman called “Old Toby from 
London,” m’sieur. He zat stands *near the 
refreshments with a wonderful hat upon • his 
head, and a long white coat.’ 

‘ Well, stay there/ said I, ‘ and I will see “ Old 
Toby,” and try to get your money / and away I 
went back to the crowd. But I had no intention 
of going near ‘ Old Toby from London and 
after I had taken a turn through the people, I 
returned to the furze-bushes with my own five- 
pound note in my hand. I held it out to the 
little Frenchman, who received it with extrava- 
gant expressions of relief and delight. 

‘There’s your five pounds, sir,’ I said ; ‘and I 
hope you ’ll never be tempted to bet again.’ 

‘ Ah, m’sieur, indeed, no ! I promise you on 
my sacred word, and I beseech you to accept 

my ’ Here ho broke olF and looked fixedly 

from me to the note, which he had smoothed 
out. He turned pale, then red, then pale again. 

‘What’s the matter, sir?’ said I. ‘Isn’t that 
right?’ 

‘ M’sieur !’ He drew his little figure to its full 
height. ‘Zis is not my note. See, I take ze 
numbaire of heein— it is 200317. And see, ze 
numbaire of zis note is 521683. Ah— ah -m’sieur, 
I see how it is ! Your generous heart weeps for 
my poor leetle Jules and for Madame my spouse, 
and you give me zis money out of your own 
pockeet Ah, beautiful sympathy — it makes ine 
weep.’ And he began to shed more tears. I 
turned to go, feeling somewhat confused. ‘ Good- 
day, sir/ I said. 

The little Frenchman seized my hand. ‘I 
zank you, m’sieur/ he said simply ; ‘ I zank you 
from my heart.’ 

‘ You are very welcome/ said I, and hastened 
to leave him. I 

Before I had proceeded many yards, he ran 
after me. ‘M’sieur/ said he, ‘take zis leetle 


object as a memento. You will zink of Hector 
Malan and his gratitude when you see it It it 
nothing— a leetle medal zat my son Jules win at 
ze school, m’sieur. I zank you again, and I pray 
ze good God to reward you/ 

I took the little bronze medallion which he 
put an to my hand, and went on'my way again. 
That night on my way to town I looked at the 
memento of my somewhat amusing adventure ; 
it was bronze medal rather larger than a crown 
iece. One side bore a figure of Learning 
es to wing a laurel wreath on a kneeling child ; 
the other informed me that the medal had been 
presented to Master Jules Malan for his pro- 
ficiency in mathematics. I put the little tolken 
in my purse and thought no more of it until 
some weeks later, when I happened to be dining 
with a fellow-artist at a restaurant, and once 
more came across it amidst a handful of loose 
change. 1 handed it over to my friend, and told 
him the story as we walked away together. 

‘ If that medal were mine/ said he, ‘ I should 
attach a sort of superstitious reverence to it. I 
should look on it as a species of lucky-penny, 
and always carry it about my person.* 

I laughed at the idea ; but I put the bronze 
medallion back into my purse, and there it 
stayed. I attached no sort of value to it ; but 
it seemed somehow to become a fixture, and 
had an inner compartment of my purse all to 
itself. 

Some years went by. I worked hard at my 
profession, and began to be known as a painter 
of animal life, and especially of horses. A battle- 
scene of mine, ‘Horses in War/ brought me an 
invitation from my old friends the proprietors' 
of the Illustrated Weekly to go out as war-artist 
during the Franco- Prussian campaign. I was 
disposed to go before the invitel.on leached me. 
I was unmarried ; I had no tie/* ; and there 
seemed no reason why I should not see something 
of war at first hand. Accordingly, I accepted the 
invitation ; and within a week I was with the 
Prussian forces near Sanrbruck. I am not 
writing the history of that famouB campaign, 
and I shall therefore pass over the preliminary 
events of the war, ana go on to the time when 
the Prussians, having easily recovered from their 
first reverses, poured over Alsace and Lorraine 
and began to besiege Strasburg and Metz. J, in 
company with several other English war corre- 
spondents and artists, was with the advance corps 
of the attacking army, and had considerable 
difficulty in getting on at all. The Prussian 
military authorities had small love for special 
correspondents, and we were indebted solely to 
ourselves for whatever information we got. To 
me this official stand -offishn*s did not so much 
matter as to my companions, the special corre- 
spondents. My business was to make pictures, 
theirs to find news. Nevertheless, I found it 
hard work sometimes to get materials for my 
sketches ; and the risks I occasionally ran were 
greater than those which I should have incurred 
had I mixed in the thick of the skirmishes, 
which went on continually. 

It was a cold, damp afternoon in October, and 
we were lying half-way betwixt Bonzonville and 
Gravelotte, about nine miles from Metz. The 
Prussians were slowly advancing upon that city, 
and the air was continually disturbed by tne 
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vibrations of their cannon. A regiment near 
which I had remained all day was engaged in 
skirmishing operations with a French battalion, 
and from the top of a slight eminence I was 
endeavouring to make an effective sketch of the 
scene. Suddenly a white fog rolled over the 
valley and wrapped both bodies of combatants 
in its thick folds. I endeavoured to regain my 
quarters ; \>wt the fog increased in density, and I 
soon found it impossible to make headway 
against it. For some time I remained "motion- 
less. The noise of cannon and musketry died 
away, and I heard the bugles sounding a retreat 
on both sides. Then I determined to go slowly 
back to my quarters near the village of Bonzon- 
ville. Unfortunately, I found it impossible, to 
decide which was east and which west. I bad 
been stationed on a round knoll or eminence, 
and I had walked about its crown so many times 
during my observations, that I was now unable 
to decide on the exact spot at which 1 had 
ascended it. At last, however, I came to a tree 
of which I seemed to have some recollection, 
and I descended the hill and walked, as 1 
thought, towards Bonzonville. 

By that time the plain was quiet, and I heard 
nothing save an occasional far-off bugle note. I 
walked on for an hour through the thick white 
fog, seeking for some familiar landmark. None 
came. I began to realise that I was lost. I 
stood and wondered what to do. Then I went 
forward again. A church clock struck the hour, 
six, close by. Clearly, I was near a village. I 
came to a road, and hastened along it, and 
presently fell into the hands of a French picket. 
I had walked west instead of east. 1 was at 
Qravelotte. 

The picket matched me into the village, and 
led me before their colonel, a fierce- looking 
militaire, who glared at me from behind a table 
at which he was evidently writing despatches. 
4 What ’s this V said he. 1 A spy ?* 

Now, unfortunately for me, I cannot speak 
French, but my knowledge of German is exten- 
sive. I replied to the coloners question in 
English. He shook his head. I then spoke in 
German, and his face grew dark. A soldier 
interpreted my answer. 

‘Sol* said the colonel. 4 A pretty story, 
indeed! lie speaks German like a native, and 
professes to be an Englishman. Everybody 
knows that an Englishman can speak no other 
language than his own. An English artist, eh? 
See what papers he has.* 

I drew all my papers from my breast-pocket 
voluntarily and handed them over. As ill-luck 
would have it, I had that morning made a plan 
of the surrounding^country in my sketch-book. 
The French colonel looked at this narrowly, 
and nodded his head. 4 As I thought,’ said lie. 
4 What is this but a map? Come, Mr Spy, 
what have you to say ?* 

4 Tell the colonel,’ said I to the interpreter, 
c that I am no spy, but the special war corre- 
spondent of a great English newspaper, and that 
what I said before is true. These are my cre- 
dentials—bid him look at them.’ 

The colonel tossed the papers aside contemp- 
tuously. 4 What of them?' said he. ‘They 
may nave been stolen, forged — how do I know ? 
He speaks German — lie looks like a German — 


he has maps, charts, drawings on him — enjm, 
he is a spy. Take him out and shoot him.’ 

A corporal tapped me on the shoulder and 
motioned me towards the door. I was 60 sur- 
prised at the colonel’s last words that I stood 
motionless ; but when I realised their full mean- 
ing I suddenly found tongue, and rated the 
whole group in forcible English. The colonel 
shrugged his shoulder* and repeated his com- 
mands, and the file of soldiers began to hustle 
me out. Before we reached the door, however, 
he stopped us. 4 Spy,’ said he, 4 we will give 
you a chance. Tell us all you know of the 
Prussian movements, and. we will consider your 
case.’ 

‘I shall do no such thing,’ said I. 4 1 am 
an English gentleman, and I will not do dirty 
work for either French or Prussian.’ 

‘Take time,’ said he. ‘Think it over. — Capo - 
rat , call in a sous-lieutenant and two men.’ 

A young officer and two privates entered the 
room of the farmhouse in which we were stand- 
ing and saluted. 

‘You see this man,’ said the old colonel, 
pointing to me. ‘ Keep him safe till daybreak ; 
then bring him to me.’ He turned to me again : 
‘Think over my offer, Mr Spy. If you accept 
it, well ; if you don’t, you will be shot in the 
morning.’ 

The young officer arul the two men marched 
me out into the fog again and took me to a 
cottage close by. I was placed in a room where 
a fire burnt on the hearth, and an oil-latnp 
shed some little light on a plain deal table. 
My guardians signed to me to sit down ; and 
then one of the soldiers, after a whispered col- 
loquy with the lieutenant, left the cottage, and 
presently returned with food and drink, which 
he set before me. Desperately placed as I was, 
I ate my supper ; and when I had finished, 
filled and lighted my pipe. I thought things 
over, and could see no chance of escape. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said I, addressing the young officer 
who sat near me on the hearth, ‘I shall cer- 
tainly have to die to-morrow morning, if your 
colonel persists in his foolish conduct, and I 
should like to write a last letter to my friends. 
Will you have the goodness to provide me with 
writing materials?’ 

The lad responded in the affirmative, and 
bade one of his men fetch pen, ink, and paper. 
While he was gone, the young officer— who was 
certainly not more than eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, and had a frank, open face — looked 
at me curiously, and presently inquired if I 
was really an Englishman. He spoke English 
so well that I was surprised. 

‘Certainly I am,’ I answered. ‘And any- 
body but your colonel would have recognised 
as much. I am an Englishman, and what I 
represented myself to be when questioned.* 

‘I am sorry for you, sir,’ said he. ‘I wish I 
could help you.’ 

‘ Then promise to forward this packet for me,* 
said I. ‘You can show it to your colonel if you 
like.’ 

He replied that he would do his best to oblige 
me ; and I set to work at my letter. I wrote 
out a full account of njj afternoon’s adventures, 
and addressed it to the proprietors of my journal. 
Then I took off my watch and chain and rings 
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and laid them on the letter, intending to wrap 
them all up together. I had another ring in my 
purse, and I drew the latter from my pocket and 
opened it. As I did so, the bronze medallion 
escaped and fell from the table to the floor. The 
young officer stooped, and picking it up, laid it 
by my hand. The light from the lamp shone 
full on the inscription. He uttered an exclama-*| 
tion, and picked the medallion up again. 1 looked 
at him in astonishment. His face was flushed 
and eager ; he stared at me with wide-open eyes. 

‘jdonsieur !’ he gasped — ‘monsieur! For the 
love of Heaven, tell me— this medal, where did 
you get it?' 

. ‘The medal?* I said. ‘Oh, I got it some years 
ago in England.* 

‘But where?* he said. ‘Where, monsieur? 
Ah, do not trifle with me — tell me where. For, 
see you, monsieur, I am Jules Malan !* 

I looked at him wonderingly. This, then, 
was the Jules over whom the little Frenchman 
had waxed so eloquent on the racecourse at 
Doncaster. 

‘So you are Jules !* I said. ‘Then you are the 
son of the man who gave me that medal ?* 

‘ And you are my father’s benefactor,* he cried. 

‘ It was you of whom he told us that day when 
he came home from the race.* 

‘Well, this is strange!* said I. ‘But come, 
tell me something about your father. Is he back 
in his native France ? Is he well ? I have often 
thought of him.* 

‘Alas, sir, my dear father is dead* and my 
mother also. But let me tell you — we prospered 
in England, for my father had money left soon 
after your meeting with him, and he secured a 
free pardon for his political offences, and we 
returned to Paris. We were very happy, mon- 
sieur, until last year, and then iny parents died. 
They never saw me in my uniform,* he added 
with a sad smile, as he turned the bronze medal- 
lion over and over in his fingers. ‘Ah, monsieur, 
how well I remember winning this at the school 
in your foggy England ! My father used often 
to talk of you and wonder if you preserved his 
memento. “See, thou, Jules,*’ lie would say, “if 
ever thou sliouldst meet my benefactor and canst 
serve him, do it for my sate.” And now I have 
met you, monsieur, and I would help you— and 
I cannot.* 

‘Never mind,* said I; ‘perhaps your colonel 
will see reason in the morning.* 

He shook his head at that, and relapsed into 
silence. For a long time no one spoke. The 
two soldiers nodded on the long settle ; but Jules 
and I were wide awake. lie kept looking wist- 
fully at me : I for my part found it impossible 
to sleep. Somehow, I could not think the fierce 
old colonel meant to shoot me, but the mere idea 
was bad enough to howl over. 

Morning came — gray, cold, cheerless. As the 
bugles sounded outside Jules and his men marched 
me into the colonel’s presence. The old militaire 
was as stern and unbending as on the night 
before. He eyed me keenly. 

‘Well. Mr Spy,* said he, ‘do you accept my 
offer of last night?* 

My heart began to thump violently. * No, sir,* 
I answered. . 

‘Then you will be Jnot at once. Lieuten- 
ant* — 


But Jules suddenly interrupted him. ‘No, no, 
no, my colonel !* he cried, throwing his arms 
about me. ‘No— no — it is my father’s benefactor. 
Behold !* 

He held up the bronze medallion. The colonel 
stared at us as if wc had gone mad. ‘What’s 
this*?* said he. ‘Speak, JuW— here is some 
mystery.* 

Jules told the story as only a Frenchman could 
tell it. When he finished, the old militaire shook ‘ 
my hand, embraced me, 8ml bade me go my way. 

‘ We are not ungrateful, we French,* said he 
naively. 

I said farewell to him and to Jules, and within 
an hour regained my quarters at Bonzonville. 

Well, that is a long time ago, and since then 
I have often called on Jules Malan and bis pretty 
wife in Paris. We are great friends — for there 
is a tie between us which nothing can ever break. 

1 shall never forget it, nor will those of my 
friends who know the history of my carefully 
treasured bronze medallion. 


EXPERTS IN HANDWRITING. 

At the trial of the now partially forgotten mis- 
creant Neill, the blackmailing letters which led 
to the detection of liis crimes were easily identi- 
fied as his, owing to the handwriting being very 
peculiar. It might easily have happened, how- 
ever, as in so many previous cases, that the 
evidence of an expert would have been required 
to identify the writer. Such testimony is very 
frequently given, and is so much a matter of 
course when any doubt attaches to the author- 
ship of letters, that it is hard*to believe that it 
was ever regarded as inadnrs. ible. Yet such 
is the case. The reform of legal procedure has 
gone ahead greatly during the last half-century, 
and many antiquated and absurd restrictions 
have been swept away, that with regard to 
expert evidence among them. It was formerly 
held that to allow opinions to be expressed as 
to the authorship of writings would complicate 
the issues, open the door for invidious selection, 
and raise points on which an unlettered jury 
would be incompetent to pronounce. 1 24 the 
Fitzwalter Peerage case, for instance, which was 
tried in 1843, the evidence of the inspector of 
franks at the General Post-office was rejected, on 
the ground that his knowledge of the disputed 
writings could not have been acquired by ac- 
quaintance with the writers, the signatures in 
question occurring in a family pedigree made 
in 1751. A similar point w» raised before a full 
bench of the Court of Common Pleas in 1852, 
and decided in the same sense. It was not until 
1854 that a remedy was provided for this very 
inconvenient state of affairs by a clause in the 
Criminal Law Procedure Act of that year which 
permits the judge, if lie sees fit, to admit the 
evidence of experts. 

That the innovation was necessary is proved by 
the fact that the permission has been largely used 
ever since, and has proved of great service, par- 
ticularly in cases of forgery. To mention only 
leading instances : the evidence of experts greatly 
furthered the ends oi justice in the Ronpell case, 
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APPEAL CASES IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 

An appeal to the House of Lords is essentially 
and emphatically a last resort on the part of any 
litigant, and is also highly expensive. Moreover, 
it must be preceded by a long course of costly 
litigation in inferior courts, and an .absolutely 
unassessable amount of mental wear-and-toar and 
of waste of moral tissue. But an explanation of 
the course of procedure may not come qmiss, even 
to those who have no prospect of being concerned 
in a case appealed to the Highest Court of Appeal 
in the United Kingdom. 

The first thing which strikes both the Appellant 
and the curious stranger about the House of 
Lords is, its utter unlikeness to any court of 
justice with which he has been familiar. The 
atmosphere is distinct and peculiar, and as 
different from a Sheriff Court, or Assize Court, 
or even the Inner House of the Court of Session, 
as can well be imagined. The whole area seems 
bathed in an air of calm repose and cool delibera- 
tion. There is no hurry and no excitement — no 
crowd of anxious witnesses, and no gallery of 
interested spectators. 

If you have lost your case in all the lower 
courts, and are still convinced, or persuaded, that 
the law is really on your side — and strict law is 
the nearest approach to absolute justice we can 
look for in human society — and decide to appeal 
to the House of Lords, you find from the very 
outset that you are to have a wholly new experi- 
ence. The familiar, if somewhat exasperating, 
‘Take Notice* of your former proceedings dis- 
appears, and you make acquaintance with a docu- 
ment addressed ‘To the Right Honourable the 
House of Lords, the humble petition and appeal 1 
of yourself, praying that the judgment in such- 
and-such a case be reviewed before Her Majesty 
the Queen in her High Court of Parliament 

But before even this petition can be lodged, 
you must obtain two Counsel of standing and 
repute to certify in foilnal terms to the Lords 
that they ‘humbly conceive this to be a proper 


case to be heard before your Lordships.* This 
petition must be printed on parchment— a costly 
item in the luxury of Appeal. With this petition, 
security has to be lodged for due payment of the 
costs to be incurred — namely, a ‘recognisance* 
to the amount of five hundred pounds and a bond 
for two hundred pounds. 

Supposing all these preliminaries to be com- 
pleted, then the case for each side forming tlie 
subject-matter of Appeal has to be set forth for 
My Lords. It must be clearly printed in large 
type on quarto-sized sheets, and bound in book- 
form. Forty copies must be lodged, and of these, 
ten must be bound in purple cloth, with parch- 
ment slips inserted at each part of the case, thus 
dividing the book into sections-^-uamety, ‘ Petition 
and Appeal,* ‘Appellant’s Case,* ‘Appellant’s 
Index,’ ‘Respondent’s Case,* and ‘Respondent’s 
Index.’ 

No witnesses are called, of course, in an Appeal 
to the Lords, and therefore there is no cross- 
examination, no browbeating, and no sparring 
between Counsel. The facts are supposed to 
have been already thoroughly thrashed out, and 
it remains but to deliver the final and irrevocable 
fiat of the law upon the law of the case. 

The ultimate arbiters who constitute thiJ Su- 
preme Court of Appeal are, nominally, all the 
Peers of the realm. Every Peer, of whatever 
rank, is entitled to sit and hear arguments in any 
case. But in practice the lay Peers, as distin- 
guished from the legal Peers, do not attend, and 
they never attempt to exercise f heir constitutional 
right. The judges who actually constitute the 
House of Lords as a legal tribunal are — the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lords of Appeal-in-Ordinary — 
who are life Peers created for this special purpose 
—and such other members of the House of Lords 
as have held high judicial posts in the past — ex- 
Lord Chancellors and the like. Three such Peers 
are required to form a quorum, no matter how 
many lay Peers may choose to attend at the 
hearing or voting. In practice, though not by 
statute, both the hearing and the verdict are 
left entirely to the Lew Lords. 
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During the hearing, the Lord Chancellor in 
his robes comes down from the woolsack and 
takes a seat along with his legal colleagues on 
the benches nearest to the bar, on the other side 
of which is accommodation for ten or a dozen 
Counsel and legal agents. Before each of the 
Lords is placed a small movable table to hold his 
papers and books of reference, &e. And then the 
business begins. But it is conducted in a verv 
different manner from the proceedings of which 
you have had unhappy « experience in the courts 
below. Here are no flurried witnesses, excited 
agents, anxious * parties,' and dictatorial barris- 
ters. 

The facts are before the House, in clear print 
and compact and condensed form. The Counsel 
for the Appellant proceeds to argue against the 
judgment of the lower court in the light of the 
facts and on points of law. But he does not orate, 
and argument takes rather the form of friendly 
debate in ordinary conversational tones. There 
is no hurry ; and as points are raised and cases 
are cited, the attendants are engaged in bringing 
books of reference, &c., bo that the Lords may 
verify quotations or refresh their memories. Now 
and again a Peer puts a quiet question, which 
either throws a new light or leads to fresh inquiry. 
Everything proceeds with calm and dignified 
pace, and for an example of patient, dispassionate 
, perseverance there is nothing to excel the House 
of Lords sitting as a Court of Appeal. 

When the Counsel for the Appellant has stated 
his case, and the Counsel for the Respondent 
has, in the same conversational manner, replied ; 
when the Lords have heard both sides with equal 
patience, and have elicited all the information 
they require to form a judgment on the various 
points presented,, then the House adjourns, and 
the time comes for you to exercise patience. For 
when judgment will be delivered no man can 
say. The Peers require time for consideration, 
and the law must not be jostled. 

At last, however, you hear from your agent 
that your case is on the paper for to-morrow's 
business, the House sitting at 10.30 a.m. Down 
you go to Westminster, and find yourself in the 
lobby, perhaps, with a small crowd of other 
anxious and excited Appellants and Respondents, 
whose cases are also down on the paper for 
judgment Here also come the gentlemen in 
wigs and robes, who, being professionally engaged, 
may enter the sacred precincts by the big aoors ; 
while their brethren, equally learned in the law, 
but not at the moment professionally engaged, 
must wait their opportunity like ordinary civil- 
ians. 

We will assume that you have obtained entry 
to hear what is offic\<dly called the * Consideration ' 
of your case. You find the appearance of the 
House somewhat different from what it was 
during debate. The Lord Chancellor is on the 
woolsack ; and other four Peers, say, are on the 
benches near the bar, two on each side, and each 
with the little table again before him. Perfect 
silence reigns, and calm and deep peace pervade 
the atmosphere — whatever may be the turmoil in 
your ownbosom. 

By-and-by the Lord Chancellor rises from 
the woolsack, and, with slow and deliberate pace, 
descends to the clerk's table. Standing at the 
.table, he begins to read from his manuscript: 


‘ My Lords— in this case of A. versus B.'— and so 
on to the deliverance of his own opinion on the 
points. Then he returns to the woolsack, and a 
Law Lord rises and reads his opinion, perhaps 
at some length, but with clearness and argumen- 
tative force. Then rise in succession the other 
Law Lords, each not delivering but reading his 
opinion, some giving reasohs at length, and some, 
perhaps, merely concurring in a few words with 
opinions already read. 1 

Some Law Lords are habitually minute and 
painstaking in setting forth their reasons for 
arriving at conclusions, and in marshalling the 
arguments by which they fortify their reasons ; 
but other Law Lords are as habitually terse and 
reticent, frequently concurring without stating 
either reasons or argument. 

This, however, is the rule of the House, as 
fixed and immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians : that each Peer must read, not 
recite, his judgment from his own written or 
printed text, and he must read it standing, as if 
he were addressing the whole House, and not a 
long array of empty benches. 

When all the Law Lords have finished reading 
their opinions, you realise, let us say, that they 
are unanimously in favour of the decision of the 
court below — which means the dismissal of your 
Appeal. This being so, the Lord Chancellor rises, 
but remaining by the woolsack, and turning 
towards right and left, as if the silent benches 
were peopled with listening Peers, thus pro- 
nounces, w without pause or punctuation : ‘ My 
Lords, the motion before your Lordships' House 
is, that this Appeal be dismissed. Contents? 
Non-contcnts ? The Contents have il 


is, that this Appeal be dismissed. Contents? 
Non-contcnts? The Contents have it. The judg- 
ment of the House is that this Appeal be dis- 
missed, and that the Appellant do pay to the 
Respondent the costs of this Appeal.' 

And all is over. Nothing remains for you but 
to pay the piper. The end is final, and you have 
only the consolation of reflecting that the highest 
legal luminaries in the world have, in the most 
impartial and dispassionate tribunal ever consti- 
tuted, regarding your case in the light of strict 
law, and on principles of pure justice — decided 
that you are in the wrong. It has been a costly 
experience, but finality is not to be bought 
cheaply. 

POMONA.* 

CHAPTER XX. 

Oh, see ye not that bomiie road 
That winds about the fernie brae? 

That is the road to fair Klfland, 

Where thou and I this night must gae. 

Tiiomas the Rhymer. 

It is three months since Pomona's birthday, and 
August is brooding hotly over the land, blazing 
on the poppies and the dusty roads, and throwing 
great heavy elm-tree shadows on the meadows, 
and setting the air quivering over the stubble- 
fields. Those three months have not been un- 
mixed happiness to either Pomona or Sage ; what 
fortunate mortal ever had three months’ happi- 
ness unmixed ? 

- r 

* Copyright reserved in tho United States of America. 
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Ladv Lester’s life was ebbing gradually away ; it were, to the conservatory, or to sit out on the 
and after . another fortnight of trying to keep up stairs through ever so many dances, they two 
the delusion that she would be better soon, and by themselves. Pomona, to be Bure, was nursing 
the pitiful pretence that Pomona was enjoying her mother, and Maurice was helping his uncle in 
the season, with all the time an aching heart of some business of a tiresome, pottering description, 
anxiety, to be kept hidden like the Spartan boy’s that at once worried and interested, irritated and 
fox, though it drove ^ith her in the park, was amused, the old man. But Crowcombe Rectory 
her partner at all the balls, curtseyed with he* and Beechfield are only three miles apart, and 
at the drawing-room, jar^d with its sad voice on Mr Irby often wanted to hear how # Laay Lester 
the gay music of opera or concert, the girl was was ; ^nd when Pomona went for her daily walk 
allowed to go down to Beechfield to share with or ride, on which Lady Lester insisted, what more 
the devoted maid the infinitely sweet, sad duty natural than that those two should meet under 
of caring for her mother’s weakness and soothing the midsummer trees, or in the deep, ferny lanes, 
her weariness. t or by the lake ? 

*1 have never had you so much to myself' I do not think either Maurice or Pomona 
before, Mona/ Lady Lester would say ; and the realised whither they were drifting during those 
girl would hardly be persuaded to leave her midsummer days. With Pomona it was part of 
room or to move out of reach of her hand. the strange, unreal life she was leading ; ordinary 

‘Why should I not have been always with you conventional life seemed to be set aside ; society 
like this 1 ’ she used to protest, wondering at the and all its works were at a distance ; she wore 
tyrannical yoke under which we wilfully place the same cotton frock all day long ; there was no 
our necks, filling up our life, short as it is, with grand dinner spread at eight o’clock, but a tray 
a useless, wearisome routine, that is no pleasure brought up into the old schoolroom any time she 
or profit to ourselves or any one else, crowding pleased ; and so there seemed nothing out of the 
out our real heart’s happiness. way in her daily meetings with Maurice, and the 

Now and then Lady Lester was well enough intimacy that those daily meetings brought about, 
to be carried down-stairs, and just once or twice I am quite sure that at first Maurice had no 
to be drawn in her chair along the terrace, and intention of disloyalty to Sage. It cannot be held 
to stop for half an hour under the great fragrant disloyal to dream wild, impossible lovely dreams ; 
branches of the cedar, looking with dreamy, far- who can help their dreams ? Nor can it be held 
away eyes at the sunny park, which had a strange disloyal in a poet or painter to draw in words 
unfamiliar look, as familiar things often have to or pigments beauty other than that of his own 
dying eyes, perhaps from looking beyond them liege lady. Those days were a long intoxicating 
to the better country. • dream to Maurice, full of a fascination from 

That coincidence of Maurice’s calling the day which there was no escape, even if escape had 
Sage was at Beechwood was not anything very been desired ; they were a poem of sweetest 
remarkable after all, except in Sage not knowing melody, a picture in which he and Pomona were 
of his being in the neighbourhood, and even that represented as they were in Li»Tow^ picture, 
was merely from her failing to realise that Crow- It was always now ‘poor, little Sage/ when 
combe Rectory, where Maurice’s old uncle lived, lie thought of her, for he did think of her, and 
was within a drive of Beechfield, and that he and wrote too, and more frequently and more tenderly 
his wife and Lady Lester had known eacli other than heretofore. Poor, little Sage I I am 9 f raid, 
for inayy years. Why, even Pomona had found when that feeling of pity begins to creep in, the 

out that Maurice was related to their old neigh- love is a little on the wane, pity being only akin 

hour at Crowcombe, and that, though he had not to love, not by any means the same, 
been there since he was a child, he was not When Maurice and Sage met in London, the 
unlikely to be staying there soon, so that it was day following that on which Sage went to Beech- 
no great surprise to her to see his card with those field, there was much to hear and explain on both 
of Mr and Mis Irby. sides. Sage found a much more sympathetic 

Since that first meeting with Maurice at Mrs listener in him, when she expatiated on Pomona’s 
Coppleston’s, she had met him repeatedly in that perfections, than she did in her father. But 
curious way in which, in the stir-about of life, then, of course, Dr Merridew had not seen her, 
two atoms that have never met before, once so could not be expected to understand the charm ; 
brought together, are continually jostling one and Mr Ludlow’s want of appreciation was one 
another in a manner most incomprehensible con- of those unaccountable perversities that the most 
sidering the many millions of atoms concerned, excellent men are subject to. But Maurice agreed 
After the first it was not, of course, always with all she said about Pomona in a quite satis- 

accidental that Maurice should be in the park factory way, not too heartily, which is a very 

at the time Pomona took her early ride ; and mistaken form of agreement, and apt to modify 
after a chance encounter, when Maurice was the unlimited praise which might otherwise be 
calling one afternoon at the same time as Pomona bestowed on the object under discussion, 
at Mrs Coppleston’s, that lady gave a helping But Maurice did not originate much in Pomona’s 
hand, and took Maurice with her to several praise, only echoed, sometimes even w 7 ith a slight 
houses where she knew Miss Lester was to be met. qualification, w hat Sage said of her, and left Sage 
And now, by some strange caprice of Dame with the impression that he would soon admire 
Fortune, who, like other ladies, appears sometimes Pomona almost as much as she did herself, and 
the most openly manoeuvring of matchmakers, that she had drawn his attention to several points 
these two were taken out of the gay throng, he had not discovered for himself, though he quite 
where Pomona would have been so surrounded appreciated them. 

by admirers that Maurice would have hardly ‘And, Maurice/ Sage said, ‘I want you to 
had a chance to come near her, and sent off, as promise that you wiH not tell Pomona anything 
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about our engagement — indeed, you had better 
not talk to her about me, or it might slip out 
without your meaning it. 1 have quite set my 
heart on telling her myself, and I wonder why 
I have never told her already, for she is so 
sympathetic and nice. Do you know, Maurice, 

I was very near telling my aunt, Lady Lester, all 
about you, for she guessed, I don’t know how, that 
there was some one I cared for ; and she asked if 
you were very nice, very tender, very true, as if 
she almost knew all aboift you already, tlfhen I 
go down again, I will tell her.’ 

But Sage did not go down again, nor did she, 
see Pomona during the fortnight she remained in , 
London except dressed to go to the drawing-room, 
a lovely scene of satin and billowy tulle and 
ostrich feathers and diamond stars, too exquisite 
to be approached except at a very respectful 
.distance, and too far off for any confidences to be 
possible. 

Kitty was never tired of hearing that wonder- 
ful dress described, and after a few repetitions, 
Sage found herself making little additions, to 
heighten the effect. Kitty required a good deal 
of amusement and humouring in those days, for 
the headache and loss of appetite had not been 
so entirely mythical, and Sage found a very 
feverish, tossing, little person in bed when she 
came home from Beechfield. 

‘ Maurice must not come,’ was Sage’s first 
thought; and Dr Merridew shrugged his shoulders, 
and wondered if smallpox or the plague would 
have kept him away from Sage’s mother ; and 
Sage, keen in defence of her hero, read the 
thought, and protested. ‘ Of course he will want 
to come ; but it’s for my own sake I ’m going to ask 
hiin to stop away. It will make me so anxious 
and bother me, if the comes ; and I don’t want to 
think of anything but little Kit’ 

And so she wrote an imperative, little note, 
smelling strongly of carbolic, and had to write 
it over again because a sudden tear splashed down 
unexpectedly on the paper at the thought of how, 
if she took the fever and died, she would entreat, 
with her dying breath, that Maurice might not 
be told, lest he should run the risk of infection. 

Of course, that peremptory note had the im- 
mediately opposite effect of bringing Maurice to 
Dalston, as, deep in her deceptive little heart, Sage 
knew it would do, though she scolded him with 
tears of loving pride in her eyes for his rashness 
and disregard of her wishes ; and she made such 
a glorification of his courage and self-devotion all 
the .rest of the day, that Dr Merridew could not 
resist observing that a doctor did as much and a 
great deal more every day of his life and thought 
nothing of it. 

( But you will rot come again, dear,’ she 
pleaded ; ‘promise me you will not come. I shall 
really, really be happier if you don’t ; and f shall 
be so busy, too, nursing Kitty, it will take up 
every moment of my time. I will send you a 
line every day to say how she is ; and if you will 
write sometimes, it will be better even than seeing 
you, for 1 Bhall not feel anxious about you.’ 

Kitty was too ill during the days that followed 
to allow time for much thought, even of Maurice, 
in her anxious little nurse ; and when the worst 
was over and Kitty, grown and long-legged and 
Urge-eyed, was creeping back to life, Maurice 
called away again down to Crowcombe, to 


help Mr Irby in that business to which reference 
has been made, and which brought him again 
in contact with Pomona, who had gone down to 
Beechfield a few days previously. 

* Have you seen roinona ?’ Sage asked in nearly 
all her letters. ‘Have you been to Beechfield! 
Have you heard how Lady ,Lester is V 
* And sometimes in liis reply Maurice would 
mention that he had met Miss Lester, who looked 
well ; or that his aunt had driven over to ask for 
Lady Lester, who was rather better ; but he did 
not think it necessary— and why should he ? — to 
recount how these meetings with Pomona were 
almost of daily occurrence. Nor did he relate 
how one afternoon, when he had called to 
inquire, Lady Lester had been on the terrace, and 
by some strange caprice, seeing that she had not 
seen any of her most intimate friends for weeks, 
expressed a wish to see him. He had sat for a 
lew minutes on the stone balustrade by the side 
of her chair, under the great dark cedar at the end 
of the terrace, and she had smiled at him with 
the wan loveliness over which the cold shadow of 
death seemed already falling. He had helped to 
move her chair when she was tired and wanted 
to go in ; and he had done it so gently and skil- 
fully, that she had thanked him, and said she had 
never crossed the terrace with so little shaking. 
As she bade him good-bye, she smiled at him witn 
a kindness out of proportion to the small service 
he had done her ; and with a sudden impulse, he 
stooped and kissed the transparent hand that lay 
in his, and turned away with a strangely beating 
heart and unaccountable agitation, feeling as if, 
without a word, some understanding had been 
come to between them, some trust had been con- 
ferred and accepted ; and meeting Pomona coining 
in from the terrace with a shawl that had been 
dropped, he took it almost authoritatively out of 
her hand, as if he had a right to care for her. 

He went back to Crowcombe that evening more 
in a dream than ever, spell-bound by the magic 
of the great enchantress, love, with whose power 
he had often played, and whose growing bonds he 
had lightly twisted about him, conscious that at 
any moment he could break loose from them, like 
Samson from the Philistines’ new cords. But 
now, like Samson shorn of his strength, he could 
no longer go out as before and shake himself free. 

Mr Irby won every game of backgammon that 
evening, which was a great gratification to the old 
man, till he began to suspect that Maurice was not 
paying any attention to the game, which robbed 
liis triumph of half its splendour ; and his gentle 
old wife had to intervene with the bedroom 
candles to prevent an outburst of irritability. 

4 It was my fault, Richard, for I quite forgot 
to give him the letter that came by the second 
post, and I expect his thoughts were with his 
young lady in London.’ 

Oh ! poor little Sage, I wish it had been so ! 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow — 

Hues of their own, fresh borrow’d from the heart. 

Keble. 

‘Dear Ludlow — Thank you very much for 
your proposal that Kitty should come and recruit 
at Scar. She does not pick up so quickly as I 
should like and expectedf"; and Sage, too, is not up 
to the mark, overdone a bit with the nursing ana 


anxietv about Kitty, though she declares she is 
all right ; and I think sea-air will do them both 
good. The boys are going with their cousins to 
Broadstairs so I will pack off the two girls to 
you the beginning of the week, and thank you 
heartily for the invitation. — Yours sincerely, 

John Mebriihsw.’ 

• 

There is a legend thafe ladies always put the 
most important part of their letter in the post- 
script, and I think men sometimes do the same, 
for in this instance Dr Merridew added : • Do 

J ou hear anything of your young friend, 
[oore V j 

Back again at Scar ! Both Sage and Kitty 
would have declared any time since they left 
it, last September, that it was the one thing of 
all others they desired. 

There was little alteration at Scar Farm since 
last year, except that Mrs Stock came out to meet 
them with a widow’s cap surrounding her kind 
little face ; and Job’s coat no longer hung on the 
kitchen door, or his pipe on the mantel -piece, 
and all the bedrooms were adorned with a black- 
framed funeral card with a weeping willow and 
an urn, and a long inscription in the farmer’s 
praise. Otherwise, the death of the master made 
tittle difference in the house or in the farm either, 
where, as a matter of fact, Mrs Stock had done 
most of the business for years past. 

The studio was in no way altered ; and in 
the bow window was spread just such another 
attractive-looking tea as had so often invited the 
attention of the Merridcws’ healthy appetite?, but 
which now had no charms for poor Kitty, and 
to which also Sage could not attend till she had 
got her patient safely to bed. Even then, she sat 
longer than was necessary by Kitty’s bedside, 
with an unusual shrinking from a tete-d-trte 
with her friend ; and she had half a mind to ask 
Mrs Stock to bring her some supper up-stairs, 
and tell Mr Ludlow she did not like to leave 
Kitty. But it must be done sooner or later, 
and she might as well to-day as to-morrow face 
the inevitable question : ‘ Well, how is Maurice ? 
When did you near from him last ?’ 

But after all, she had not to answer that ques- j 
fcion, for Mr Ludlow did not mention Maurice till 
tea was done, and then he said : * I heard from 
Maurice this morning. I asked him to come 
down for a bit while you are here ; and he hopes 
to do so.’ 

Just think what this silly little Sage would 
have missed if she had decided not to come down. 
She would have missed a beautiful, beautiful ' 
evening, with a sunset as heavenly as any of last j 
year’s, even that at the Landslip ; the exquisite j 
delight of seeing it all again unchanged, of meet- 
ing the old friends, of passing down the village 
street and getting a greeting from almost every 
door ; finding her way to the beach, and seeing 
the grand old Scar Head growing dusky against 
the orange sky, just as it did that evening when 
some one had come out of the very sunset. 

‘Why, Sage,’ Ludlow said, ‘I do believe Scar 
air has done you good already. You don’t look 
the same girl I met just now at Shingle 
Station.’ 

And she answered w^h a laugh of great hap- 
pinesB : * I don’t feel the r same.’ But she did not 
go on to explain that those few words of his 


about Maurice had worked the cure, brought the 
light into her eyes and the colour into her 
cheeks, painted the sunset with more vivid 
crimson and gold, cast a glory over the sea, put 
a music into the gruff greetings, a sweetness into 
the air, and an additional grandeur to the rugged 
old cliff. 

Sage felt a wild exuberance of spirits, which 
was hardly natural to her, being generally of*a 


rebound from the depression that had been grow- 
ing on her for the last month. It was all very 
well for her to go on telling herself over and 
over again that everything was quite as it should 
be ; that she would much rather Maurice kept 
quite clear of all risk of infection, and that he 
only did so because she had so earnestly implored 
him. She could not help now and then putting 
herself in his place, and wondering if commands 
or entreaties or even threats would have kept her 
away if he had been breathing infected air ? Of 
course he was away from London ; but sometimes, 
when she could not sleep, and the nights were 
hot and breathless, and Kitty was restless and 
fretful, and the inexhaustible patience of the 
tender little nurse was sorely tried, she would 
have a slight rebellious swelling at the heart, with 
the thought of what a short journey it was up 
from Crowcombe, and of how soothing it would 
be to an aching head to rest for a minute or 
two on his shoulder. His letters, too, had been 
less frequent of late, which was another thing 
she severely contested with herself that she much 
preferred ; she would not for worlds that he 
should feel obliged to write ; and yet— and yet — 
if only he had known how, after one of those bad 
nights with Kitty, which invn^ibiy were followed 
by a day of great, prostration, tue sight of a 
letter on the table made life easier, and hope and 
cheerfulness more possible, he would have been 
glad to write constantly. 

lie sent her a box of flowers now and then, 
the kindness of which she exaggerated, poor little 
soul, to something quite heroic, though, man- 
like, he packed them so badly, usually also 
selecting geraniums for the purpose, that they 
were all knocked to pieces in the post, and pre- 
sented a poor appearance when taken out by her 
grateful Angers. • 

When the idea of going to Scar was first 
mooted, Sage was quite sure that Maurice would 
come up to see her before they started, even if 
he did not travel down with them. But he only 
wrote to say liow glad he was they were going 
down to Scar, and that he hoped the sea-breezes 
would soon set Kitty up again. He had not said 
a word about there beinjf any chance of his 
coming to Scar, but that, Sage told herself now, 
was just like him, so that it should be a delight- 
ful surprise to her. And this also accounted for 
his not coming up before she left London, as, of 
course, they would meet so soon that it was 
not worth while. 

Oh, the difference the prospect of his coming 
made in everything ! Little Scar and the great 
cliff beyond and the wide Bea and the sunset sky 
need have felt no vanity from Sage’s rapturously 
expressed admiration, for I have an impression 
that Dalston, frowzy, dusty, and fatigued, would 
have looked quite a£ beautiful to her if the had 
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expected to see Maurice Moore walking up the 
street 

Owen Ludlow noticed the change in- her with 
great content, and as he sat on the great rock by 
her side and heard her gay young voice chattering 
on with more life and merriment in its tones 
than was usual to it, he felt greatly relieved und 
reassured that it was only fatigue and anxiety 
about Kitty that had made her look so white 
and large-eyed and out gf spirits when ahe first 
arrived. 

‘I must have as much of you as I can, little 
Sage,' he said, as they slowly climbed the steep 
little street where lights twinkled out from small < 
windows and open doors at which stood groups 
of men who bade them a gruff good-night. ‘I 
must have as much of you os 1 can ; for when 
Maurice comes, he will monopolise my little 
Jpiend, I expect, and I shall be left in the lurch.’ 

And Sage laughed a happy little laugh, and 

r sed her hand coaxingly under Ludlow’s arm. 

was so pleasant once more to have it taken 
for granted that Maurice would want to monopo- 
lise her ; there had been very little symptom of 
such a desire of late. 

‘When will he come?' 

‘Oh, very soon, very soon,' the painter said, 
pressing the little hand against his side. ‘I'll 
wager that I shan't be allowed more than a day 
or two of my little friend's company.' 

And Sage went up to bed with those words 
‘Very soon, very soon,' ringing in her ears, keep- 
ing time to her footsteps, that were fain to dance 
for very happiness on the creaking boards of the 
farmhouse staircase. 


LEATHERN WINGS. 

By Frank Finn, F.Z.S. 

In marvelling at the strange forms of extinct 
animals which science is constantly bringing 
before us, we are apt to forget that many living 
creatures are quite as wonderful as those which 
have passed away. Those weird winged reptiles, 
the Pterodactyls, for instance, are not more 
strangely removed in structure and habits from 
their reptilian relations than are the modern 
bats from other beasts. In all essential points 
near 'relatives of such humble earth-dwellers as 
the hedgehog, mole, and shrew, the bats are 
nevertheless far the most aerial of vertebrate 
animals at the present day. Not one of them is 
as well fitted for walking as for flight ; the mem- 
brane which joins the long fingers, leaving only 
the thumb free, extends down the animal's sides 
to his ankles and between the legs, so distorting 
those members that 'in their owner's ungraceful 
hobble on the ground his knees stick upwards 
and outwards. Thus, though he is more at ease 
when olimbing, and can suspend himself comfort- 
ably hr either thumb- or toe-nails, the greater 
part of the bat’s waking life is spent on the wing. 
In the air he is most at home, and displays 
owers of flight far greater than those of most 
irds. He may not have the speed and endurance 
of some of the feathered folk ; but for facility of 
evolutiofi* in a confined space he would be diffi- 
cult to rival, as any one will admit who has had 
a bat-hunt in a room. 

- Two experiences of my otfn rise vividly before 


r 


me as I write. In the first instance, the bat wa» 
a ‘ flying-fox ’ of about the size of a pigeon, which 
one night entered my bedroom in a Zanzibar 
hotel. Becoming conscious in the darkness that 
some flying creature was passing and repassing 
over my head, I got out of bed and lighted the 
lamp, and found my visiter performing the cir- 
cuit of the room with a steady even flight, very 
different from the flittering progress of our own 
little species. He will soon get tired of that, I 
thought ; and closing the windows, sat down to 
wait till he should be wearied, and allow me 
to capture him for the Zoo at home. Several 
minutes passed, and I began to think more active 
measures necessary, as ne showed no signs of 
sinking exhausted ; so, seizing a mosquito net, I 
started on an impromptu fox-hunt. 1 don’t 
know how long it lasted, but the quarry put the 
light out twice by his flapping pinions, showed 
most disconcerting agility in rising from the floor 
and unhitching himself from the wall, when 
lie was brought down or settled to rest, and 
finally escaped through a crevice in the party- 
wall which separated me from a passage with 
an open window. Whereon I sought again my 
virtuous couch, vexed and perspiring, but with a 
greatly increased respect for a bat’s power of 
wing. 

My next bat-fowling experience was a rather 
different one, though the result was the same. 
The species in this case was our English long-eared 
bat, and the scene of the hunt a room in a labor- 
atory, whither I had gone with a friend to work 
at night. Wishing to examine the little creature 
alive, and then release it, we pursued it with 
dusters for about an hour. At the end of that 
time, as we. were far more exhausted than the 
bat, and had lodged most of the dusters on the 
top of a high cupboard, it occurred to my com- 
panion that he did not want to catch the poor 
thing, and we opened the window and left it to 
its own devices. 

In addition to displaying such activity on the 
wing, bats have considerable power of extended 
flight, the Indian flying-fox having been known 
to board a ship two hundred miles from land ; 
and they are found, with birds, on very small and 
remote oceanic islands. These they must have 
reached by fair flight, unless they had the good 
fortune to meet with a floating log ; for, though a 
bat swims well, it would probably find much 
difficulty in rising from the water, did it settle to 
rest, as many birds are known to do. 

Yet, though the bat has so well won its way to 
what is popularly supposed to be the realm of the 
birds, it has not received much favourable recog- 
nition from humanity, which lavishes adulation 
on the undeserving. JFor ‘ the light-minded fowL' 
as a Greek dramatist calls them, treat their gift 
of wings with a sad lack of appreciation. Let 
a bird get on an oceanic island free from terres- 
trial foes, and unless it is obliged to fly for its 
food, it proceeds to wax fat and lazy, and in the 
end loses its power of flight altogether. It finds 
out the short-sightedness of this policy when, in 
after-ages, man arrives at that island. But that 
is by the way. 

The bat’s weakness, however, as well as its 
strength, lies in its wingp. If the delicate finger- 
bones, which stretch the membrane like umbrella- 
ribs, or the membrane itself, be damaged, the 
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animal is disabled. Indeed, a method of captur- 
ing bats practised by the inhabitants of some of 
the South Sea islands shows that the wily savage 
has appreciated this. Armed with a thorny bush 
on the end of a long bamboo, he stealthily ap- 
proaches a flying-fox which has settled to feed on 
a fruit-tree, when a dexterous blow will tear the 
bat’s skinny wing and bring it to the ground* 
an acceptable addition 4o the hunter’s commis- 
sariat. The flying-foxes are relished as food by 
the inhabitants of the countries where they are 
found ; and certainly a creature which lives on 
fruit ought to be good eating. Their heads are 
wonderfully like that of a miniature fox ; and^ 
their large eyes suggest that they find their way 
by sight, of which sense the small insectivorous 
bats would seem to be almost independent, as 
blinded specimens, in the experiments of Spal- 
lanzani, proved to be able to avoid obstacles to 
their flight as easily as those which could see. 
This power bats owe to their highly developed 
sense of touch, the large sensitive surface offered 
to the atmosphere by the broad naked wings en- 
abling them to perceive an object before they touch 
it, probably by the difference in the resistance of 
the air. And the huge ears and complicated nose- 
appendages found in so many insectivorous species 
also subserve the purpose of guidance, though they 
certainly do not add to the animal’s appearance, 
the facial aspect of some bats being past description 
hideous, while they are just as offensive to the 
nose as to the eye. One very ugly naked species 
exhales so detestable a perfume frofii . a pouch 
under its chin, that an artist who was taking the 
portrait of one of these delectable animals was 
almost made sick by the stench. One cannot 
wonder that the attributes of the blood-sucking 
vampire have been wrongly given to several hideous 
American bats, especially to that species named 
1 Yampyrus spectrum,* from a mistaken notion, 
indeed, since it is frugivorous. There being no 
flying- foxes in the New World, some of the in^ct- 
eaters have adapted themselves to a fruit diet. 

Nevertheless, two species have been proved to 
suck the blood of other animals, though these 
are not nearly so ill-looking as some of their 
harmless relations. And in the Old World there 
are bats which prey on the smaller members of 
their own family, and on other creatures that 
they can catch, such as birds and frogs. Con- 
sidering the general attributes of the bat-kind, 
it is not to be wondered at that mankind should 
have borrowed their claws and angular wings 
wherewith to garnish those grotesque creations of 
the imagination known as dragons. It is true 
that it has been suggested that the Pterodactyls 
gave the first idea of dragons to humanity ; but 
this is unlikely. In the first place, several geo- 
logical periods intervene between the last Ptero- 
dactyl and the first man ; and in the second 
place, the artistic mind notoriously revels in the 
production of monsters whereof it may be just 
as safely affirmed that they never could have 
existed, as that they never did. It has given the 
( worm’ of our ancestors a rhinocerotic head, 
birds’ feet, and an incandescent breath — why, 
therefore, should it flee to fossils for the paltry 
detail of wings, when the bat was close at hand 
to supply them ? # 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
Pterodactyls were somewhat dragon-like, especi- 


ally the larger species ; for though most were of 
moderate size, not exceeding that of a crow or a 
flying-fox, and some, even, no larger than sparrows, 
yet the largest attained a spread of wing of more 
than four fathoms. These wings, though like 
those of the bats in being expansions of the skin 
extending to the limbs, differed from them some- 
what in detail. In the bat we have *a free thumb 
and four immensely lengthened fingers ; in the 
Pterodactyl the fingers # were free from the wing 
membrane, except that corresponding to our little 
finger. This in the volant reptile was the largest 
of all, a long, tapering, jointed rod of bone, and 
the main support of the wing, which was a long 
and narrow one, something like that of a swallow 
in outline. As the Pterodactyl’s hind-limbs, like 
those of the bat, are weak and more or less in- 
volved in the wing-membrane, it is extremely 
unlikely that it could sit up and perch or walk, 
like a bird, as some have suggested ; its terrestrial 
or arboreal promenades, therefore, more probably 
took the form of a bat-like crawl on all-fours. 
Its head, however, was more like a bird’s than a 
bat’s, having a long snout, armed with teeth or 
a beak, or both, and large eyes. Feeding on 
insects, and probably also on fish, the Pterodactyls | 
must have borne some resemblance, when on the | 
wing, to the terns or sea-swallows of our own j 
day, with their large heads and long narrow 
wings. Whether, as they wheeled and swooped 
over a shoal of fish driven to the surface of the 
sea by the rush of the great reptilian whales of 
the period, they indulged in the vocal perform- 
ances of the modern sea-bird, is of course only 
a matter for speculation. Probably they were 
more gifted with voice than our modern reptiles. 
And these are not entirely dumb, as the bellow- 
ing alligator and chattering Ifouse-iizard prove ; 
while, on the other hand, some b>* i ds have got no 
further than the well-known reptilian hiss. To 
talk of the colours of Pterodactyls may also seem 
to recall the method of the German scientist who, 
in the solitude of his study, evolved the camel 
out of his inner consciousness ; yet we constantly 
find that the more aerial creatures are the more 
brightly decorated ; the little ‘ flying-dragons ’ of 
the present day, lizards whose long movable ribs 
support a skinny parachute, are as gaily coloured 
as butterflies, while even tlieir terrestrial relatives 
are often exceedingly beautiful. So that it is 
more than possible that some at least of the 
Pterodactyls, like Mr Oscar Wilde’s dove, rejoiced 
in * silvered wing and amethystine throat.’ 

Speculation fails us somewhat, however, when 
we begin to inquire into the origin of these old 
pliers of leathern pinions. The links which bind 
these strange creatures to other reptiles are want- 
ing. And, curiously enougfi, as far as fossils go, 
the cose is similar with the bats ; for all fossil 
bats are just as truly bats as are the living species. 
Fortunately, however, there exists a 4 living fossil/ 
which, though it could not have been the ancestor 
of these flying beasts, yet very clearly points out 
the way in which such anomalous creatures might 
be developed. This is the Galeopithecus of the 
East Indies, a creature which is neither cat nor 
bat nor lemur, and yet has been at different times 
called by all these names, and finally herded with 
the mole and shrew tribe, mainly because it will 
not fit in anywhere else. It is a tree-climber, 
and apparently a vegetable feeder, and is one ox 
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those creatures which fly by a parachute formed 
■ by a flap of skin along the sides, extended by the 
: limbs ; the most perfect of parachutists, for this 
web extends between the hind-legs and between 
the toes, enabling the animal to glide as far as 
seventy yards at a time. Besides some points in 
its internal anatomy, the webbed hind-feet forbid 
us to regard the * cat-monkey’ as a surviving 
’ incipient b$t ; but, nevertheless, from some form 
very much like it we may easily imagine tjiat the 
present rivals of the birds were developed. That 
leather will ever surpass feathers as a material 
for wings is very unlikely ; the Pterodactyls, 
though in the height of their power when the 
birds began in the feeble- winged, half-reptilian 
Archaeopteryx, have yet entirely died out ages 
ago, without leaving any descendants. Skin- 
winged reptiles had reached their highest perfec- 
tion, and a different stock supplanted them, which 
new by feathers. One reason of this may have 
been that a feather- wing is so much less liable to 
irreparable injury than one of membrane ; and 
the Pterodactyl’s wing, stretched on a single sup- 
port, must have been thrown out of gear even 
more easily than a bat’s. Were not birds essenti- 
ally creatures of the day, for true night-fliers are 
few among them in proportion to the many that 
love the light, it is possible that the bats them- 
selves might never have conquered their present 
share of the empire of the air. 


L E S S THAN KIN. 

CHAPTER II. 

Twenty years bring changes into all lives, and 
those of Mildred and Charles llussell were not 
likely to be exeiwpt from the universal law. 
The vicarage of Denleigh, which had been their 
home for all that time, had been the scene of 
both births and deaths ; and by the time that 
their eldest son was twenty- five, and Ena a pretty, 
gray-eyed damsel of twenty, there was but one 
other child, Bijou, a fragile, petulant, self-willed, 
little mortal of twelve, left to share with the 
other two their parents’ love. For that she 
had not an equal claim with Dick to talk of 
* father and mother,* Ena never dreamt. 

The immediate removal of the family from 
the Hampshire curacy to the Yorkshire town 
had of course mode the keeping of Jack’s secret 
a comparatively easy matter ; the more so since, 
from the day he received it until the present, 
Sir Qeorge Daintry had deigned to take no 
notice of the letter which gave him informa- 
tion as to the existence and present position of 
his grandchild. So Ena had grown up exactly 
as her father desired, regarding herself as the 
eldest daughter of the house, and claiming as 
her right the affection which she most fully 
returned. Never for one moment had either 
husband or wife regretted the adoption of the 
baby, who had won for herself so warm a corner 
in their hearts. 

As to Dick, before he left home, four years 
ago, he had believed that the world contained 
no one so bright and helpful and lovely as 
his sister Ena. In which, of course, he was 
mistaken. But his was a pardonable error, and 
one to be rather cultivated than discouraged on 
the part of brothers as a race.* 


Except for the loss of the little ones, upon 
whose waxen faces hot tears had fallen, and 
' each of whom existed still as a memory in at 
least two hearts, poverty had been the one trouble 
that had fallen upon the vicarage. The small 
private means which had emboldened Mr Russell 
to accept his present incumbency had some time 
Vigo been swallowed up in the failure of a bank. 
Happily, Dick had thenr just completed his uni- 
versity course, and was already looking out for 
a tutorship, which might tide over the period 
that must elapse before he should be of age to 
follow in his father’s footsteps and take Holy 
k Orders. And upon the very morning that 
brought tidings of the crash, there came also 
a definite offer of a post, with a salary so tempt- 
ing that, under the circumstances, it could not 
be refused ; even although the condition attached 
to it— that he must undertake not to leave his 
pupil until the boy of thirteen should have 
passed his seventeenth birthday — must have the 
effect of delaying Dick’s own ordination. 

The lad of whom he thus received the 
charge was extremely delicate, requiring con- 
stant change of air and scene, always away 
from England. Therefore their long companion- 
ship, now drawing to a close, had been spent 
by both pupil and tutor in almost incessant 
travelling, which had never once brought them 
within sight of home. And at the present 
moment, when Dick’s long-desired return was 
actually approaching, there was much antici- 
pation and counting of days in Denleigh vicar- 
age. * 

‘No letter this morning from him,’ remarked 
Ena, standing, tall and slim, beside the already 
deserted breakfast table, and turning over the 
small pile of recently arrived correspondence. 

‘I daresay that Frank Roberts has taken him 
off on a fresh wild goose chase to the other end of 
the world,’ grumbled Bijou, of the long lashes, and 
- truth to tell— rather vain air. ‘Dick isn’t free 
for three weeks yet, remember, and that boy 
will have his pound of flesh ! ’ 

‘ What an unpleasant comparison,’ remarked 
her father, who had just entered ; ‘and specially 
in regard to Frank Roberts, who really has been 
as good as gold to Dick. — Milly, my dear, apropos 
of gold, pray, where did you put that money 
that I left on my study table yesterday morn- 
ing? — And, Ena, will you get out my thin over- 
coat? Really it is too warm for the thick one, 
now that May is in.’ 

‘Shall I put away the other, dad ?’ 

‘ No. I ’ve liung it in my wardrobe, and let it 
stay there. I may use it once or twice at night 
even yet. — But about the money, Mildred V 

‘I didn’t see any, Charlie. I wish I had!’ 
with just her old, merrv laugh. ‘How much 
and what was it for?— Don’t look so bothered, 
old fellow.’ 

‘But really I am bothered. It was too large 
a sum to lose, dear. W&kelin brought it yester- 
day for the pupil-teachers’ salaries, and that I 
might get rid of the National Society’s account. 
There was over twenty pounds. I must have 
left it on my table, when I was called away 
to baptise Mrs Brown’s child. I paid Clarke 
on mv way home, I remejpber.* 

Mildred nodded. Clearly, she understood all 
about Clarke. 
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4 When I returned, the other matter had 
escaped my memory completely. The money 
must have gone though, during my absence, or 
the sight of such a pile would have reminded 
me. I never thought of it again until I wanted 
to take it down to the schools, and then it 
had vanished. Only I made sure that you 
had it. 1 • 

4 Not I ! — But you ’*#e dropped it inside a 
drawer or somewhere. I’ll come and help you 
to hunt.’ With which she slipped her arm 
through his, and rubbing her head caressingly 
against his shoulder, looked up into his worried 
countenance with a smile. If any one couldy 
chase away gloominess from that face, where 
of late years clouds were apt sometimes to 
gather too ouickly, it was certainly Mildred ; 
just as surely as Charles was her consoler in 
those moments of weariness and depression which 
fall to the lot of high-spirited beings like her- 
self. 

4 It will be in the middle drawer, at the top 
of everything. Now see if 1 am not right ! ’ she 
told him cheerily. 

But the prophecy unfortunately proved a false 
one. And even Mrs Bussell began to look grave 
when, after emptying every familiar receptacle 
and customary hiding-place, she had to ac- 
knowledge that if her husband had, in a 'fit 
of abstraction, deposited the money in some safe 
corner, he must have taken remarkable pains 
in making a selection. 

4 1 wouldn’t care so much if Wak&lui hadn’t 
had a hand in it. But lie is always so ‘par- 
ticularly unpleasant to deal with.’ 

‘Not much worse than some of the rest,’ 
responded Mrs Russell. For the south -country- 
bred folk had never grown accustomed to their 
north -country parishioners, with whom, on their 
side, neither of the pair were favourites. And 
the constant intercourse with the brusque, un- 
refined neighbours had neither blinded 4 1’ passon ’ 
to Yorkshire failings nor altogether opened York- 
shire eyes to Hampshire virtues. Hence a state 
of constant friction, as unsatisfactory as it was 
irritating. 

‘Found it, mother?* came at that moment 
in Ena’s bright voice, as she stood in the 
doorway. ‘No? Then let us call Jane. She 
may have moved it.’ 

But Jane, a respectable, middle-aged woman 
of scrupulous honesty, which had stood the 
test of ten years in her present situation, pro- 
fessed herself as ignorant as the rest of the 
world. And gradually perplexity merged into 
anxiety. 

4 1 must be off ; my chicks will be waiting,’ 
cried Ena at last. During eighteen months she 
had held the post of governess to the two young 
daughters of the same Mr Waktdin whom the vicar 
had just characterised as ‘particularly unpleas- 
ant.’ But, whatever the father’s faults, Ena 
loved the children, and anticipated with genuine 
pleasure the hours spent # each day in their 
instruction. 

It was a large and important as well as per- 
fectly new house, that towards which, five minutes 
later, she was hastening. 

4 None o’ your old, nasty, pokey cribs for me,’ 
Joseph Wakelin hod declared, immediately after 
the lucky coup in iron which had brought him 


| his fortune. Whereupon he had set to work, 
to build this red brick, imposing, comfortable, 
vulgar edifice, which he had then stuffed full 
of furniture, upholstered in startling colours, 
but affording the maximum of physical ease. 
Nowhere could sofas and couches be found- of 
lesl artistic form, of cruder hue, or with more 
irreproachable springs and cushions than at , 
4 The Hall,’ the designation displayed in scrolls 
of iron*- work above every gate. 

It so happened tha‘, quite out of the usual 
order of things, Ena that morning encountered 
the master of all this splendour upon his own 
doorstep. 

4 Late, ain’t I?’ he exclaimed, recognising her 
presence by a simple nod. But Ena was not so 
thin-skinned as Mildred. Possibly residence 
amongst these . folk from childhood had blunted 
her perception of their peculiarities. ‘Wasnfcs 
particular bright this morning, so I slept in. 
The changes in the weather don’t suit me. It’s 
like a furnace to-day, and so it was yesterday. 
How your father manages to walk about in that 
Inverness of his beats me 1’ 

Ena laughed. The vicar’s hatred of the cold 
was a constunt source of wonder to his hardier 
flock. 

4 He ’s got his thinner coat to-day,* she retorted. 

4 Even he thought the other too heavy. I hope 
you ’ll be all right soon.’ 

‘Thanks. Bj r the way, if I go to the schools, 
shall I be likely to find his reverence? 1 rather 
fancy the walk there instead of going to the office/ 
with a guffaw at his own confession of idleness. 

4 1 trust so, I ’m sure. But when I started, all the 
house was upset searching for the pupil-teachers’ 
salary money. You know the vicars way of 
mislaying things ; and mone>* is no exception.’ 
With which she passed on, never guessing at the 
suspicions already at work within her employer’s 
brain. 

‘And that chap Clarke is bothering for his 
bill. What made Russell so bloomin’ pressing to 
have cash instead of a cheque, as he always lias 
had afore? I’ve fancied at whiles as pride 
would have a fall. Maybe it’s tumbling now.’ 
And though he did not add ‘Hope as much !’ it 
is quite probable that his sentiments ran in that 
direction. His resentment that the vicar would 
never admit him to the confidence and intitnacy 
of an equal— for class-pride was certainly as great 
a failing upon the part of Charles Russell as 
was purse-pride upon that of Joseph Wakelin^l 
had long ago influenced his mind against tne' 
man whose whole annual wealth would not hav# 
afforded him a week’s income. To be able to 
despise the clergyman as he believed that he 
was despised — such was hi! pet though unac- 
knowledged ambition. Almost he fancied that he 
saw his way to its fulfilment when, twenty-four 
hours later, he sat and talked over the strange 
occurrence of the vanished money with the vicar 
in his study. 

‘I can find the coin nowhere. Mrs Russell 
and I have searched the house from cellar to 
garret. If it had flown to the clouds it could not 
have disappeared more unaccountably/ exclaimed 
the clergyman, whose pallid face and red-ritinfmed 
eyes told of a sleepless night 4 1 can’t imagine 
what to do next in the matter.’ 

‘Then you don’t de^y you had it from me?’ 
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‘Deny? What do you mean, sir?' firing up 
instantly. ‘Of course I had it Your insinua- 
tion ’— 

‘Oh, blow my insinooation, , coarsely. ‘What 
about burglars V 

Charles Russell drew himself up ; but, though 
his voice was cold and his face hard, he still 
replied to the’ question. In truth, he understood 
already the false position in which this loss had 

S laced him, and realise/l that his reputation 
emanded an answer to all inquiries, howsoever 
unpleasant 

‘ Very unlikely, though still possible. The 
window is not on the ground-floor. And any one 
entering from the hall during the daytime could 
scarcely fail to be observed. Though, as I have 
said, it is just possible that might have been 
managed.’ 

‘And servants?* 

‘There is only Jane. All the parish is ac- 
quainted with her, and would vouch for her 
integrity. No! Whoever was the thief, it was 
not Jane.’ 

‘ He ’s a fool,’ the other decided, listening and 
watching. ‘Has he used it ? At least he ’d better 
try and throw the blame somewhere. But no ! 
He *11 save his conscience that far.’ Then aloud, 
with a look of the utmost insolence: ‘So the 
scamp is as usual “Mr Nobody, or the cat” — 
with a scoffing laugh that positively chilled the 
blood in his companion’s veins. This man, with 
all his presumption, would never venture to be- 
have with such freedom had not his vicar fallen 
very low in his estimation. So the clergyman 
believed, at any rate. But even now he was not 
prepared for what was to follow. 

‘Look here, Russell,’ the other said, bending 
forward in his chftir and speaking with a show 
of indulgent good-nature. ‘I understand. I’m 
just as cocksure as you are that Clarke’s bill 
was settled within an hour after I left this 
house ! I *m out and out certain, too, that you 
haven’t twenty pounds to repay — well, call it the 
loan ! You make a friend of me, and I ’ll do 
my best for you. Come now. ’Tain’t every man 
would, after as much.’ 

Nor, had the confidence been accorded, would 
he have betrayed the trust Only to be recog- 
nised and acknowledged by the vicar as a bene- 
factor was his sole desire. He had really no wish 
to lower the cleric in the eyes of the world, or 
to see pretty Ena’s father — he was quite fond of 
Ena, he assured himself at this point — publicly 
dishonoured. 

For a few seconds there was silence in the 
room, a silence which could be felt. Then, very 
slowly, and with a face of ashen whiteness, 
Charles Russell role to his feet. ‘Sir! Mr 
Wakelin!’ he thundered. ‘Do you dare to har- 
bour such an opinion of me, and to tell me of 
it to my face? Go!’ pointing to the door, 
‘go, and do your worst ! But never cross my 
threshold again. — Go !’ as the other, in pure 
astonishment at the outburst, remained motion- 
less. ‘Again I command you, go, lest I forget 
my office, and kick you out of the door !’ 

‘ Father, there ’a a gentleman named Daintry 
down-Btairs in the drawing-room, who is very 
, .anxious— Oh, I beg your pardon ! I thought 
'you were alone,’ were the words that interrupted 
. this crisiB, giving Mr Wakelin time to gather his 


wits together, and failing like cooling drops upon 
the flame of the clergyman’s ire. But it was the 
manufacturer who replied to Ena’s announcement. 

‘ He will be in a second ! I ’m off ! And don’t 
you suppose I’ll ever bother you with another 
offer of help. Miss Russell, you needn’t come to 
my house again. The missis can find some un 
better than a thief’s daughter to teach my little 
gals. Good-morning to jou.’ With which part- 
ing shot he departed, stamping down the stairs 
in a fury, and slamming the hall door behind 
him ; yet carrying away a conviction, which had 
been growing stronger during every moment of 
*the interview, a conviction of Charles Russell’s 
entire innocence. That it waB a conviction which 
he intended neither to act upon nor admit, did 
not in the least prevent liis recognition of its 
presence in his most unwilling mind. 


‘BARRA IN THE MINCH.’ 

‘The real Barra is in the Minch,’ said the 
speaker sententiously ; and then added, with 
emphasis, ‘ the real, rich, valuable Barra is under 
the sea ; the rock they call Barra is only for the 
huts and the landing of the boats.’ 

While there is much truth in this, where a 
fleet of six or seven hundred splendid herring- 
boats fill Castle Bay with wealth and activity, yet 
there is another Barra above water of much inter- 
est. Although ‘lar amid the melancholy main,’ 
with* the solan geese from St Kilda flitting con- 
stantly about it, the island is by no means the 
miserable rock we are occasionally informed by j 
those who have not made it a study, or who have 
only seen the herring-debris-covered rocks. The 
bay itself, formed by the island of Vatersay, lying 
opposite, is a splendid haven ; and the old castle 
of the M‘Neills on the islet off the pier gives a 
look of picturesque antiquity to the general view. 
Vatersay sands whiten and brighten the opposite 
shore of this great herring centre. The North 
Harbour is scarcely inferior to Castle Bay itself, 
and enables every portion of the waters surround- 
ing, whether towards the Atlantic or the Minch, 
to be fished with safety. Although little over a 
thousand feet in height, the position of the island 
makes the view extensive and commanding ; and 
during the herring-fishing season it is also a 
wonderfully busy and interesting scene that pre- 
sents itself to the eye from the summit. The 
Laurentian rocks have been triturated by the con- 
stant gales rubbing the loose stones and particles 
violently together, until considerable humus has 
been formed in places ; while the western shore 
is a magnificent stretch of the finest sand, that 
is ever shifting and lifting under the restless winds 
and waves. These sands were a constant source of 
danger to the adjoining arable land, where ,the 
western valley slopes to the sea, until a former 
factor succeeded in fixing the higher stretches by 
planting bent thereon. This has continued to 
extend, with its long siliceous roots that bind the 
shifty particles together, until a great extension of 
grazing land has succeeded. 
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Over this ground the botanist may ramble with 
amazement and delight, wondering how, even in 
the early spring, when Skye is black and dreary, 
these inner sands are rich in verdure and gay 
with flowers. This is the more surprising as the 
i sands are mostly siliceous, with far less admixture 
of disintegrated shells than might have been 
anticipated. For the irild coast outside only 
permits the limpet to flourish, and even these are 
| few in number, and must maintain a most pre- 
carious existence. But the mild air, moisture- 
laden from the south-west, however violent at 
times, is kindly in its result ; and even amid tlur 
apparently barren rocks of Castle Bay, flowering 
plants are numerous throughout the year. One 
gentleman in July gathered somewhere about 
two hundred ; whilst a party of students in a few 
hours’ ramble round the island during August 
collected within twenty-five of the same number. 
Wherever any humus had gathered, these plants 
were numerous and varied. To this humus the 
sea has added to an important extent, more 
especially within the last generation. For the 
great herring and cod and ling fisheries mean a 
collection of debris sufficient to enrich a great 
extent of arable land if properly employed. But 
here we find a strange commingling of care and 
recklessness on the part of the inhabitants, who 
fight violently over every square yaj;d of land, 
and yet throw into the sea the hundreds o[ tons 
of herring garbage that ought to be transferred 
from * Barra in the Minch * to Barra that rears its 
head above it. 

The people of Barra are a race of hardy 
seafarers, and are admirable boatmen, while they 
possess a very considerable stock of clever ponies 
I among them. These ponies are considered the 
lineal descendants of the Spanish ponies of the 
Armada, and have always been famous trotters 
across the mile of sand of Cockle Buy which is 
their favourite raceground. The ponies, too, have 
done the work elsewhere allocated to the women 
in the Hebrides, and with their panniers have 
carried the peats from the higher moors to the 
clachans. The crupper spoils the look of the 
ponies for sale, unless caught at an early age ; 
but the use of these animals has probably been 
beneficial to the women, saving them from ex- 
hausting hard work when very young. However 
this may be, the men of Barra do not compare 
in physique with those of Lewis, whose women 
undergo the burden and heat of the day to a 
greater extent. 

In old days the food of the people is said to 
have largely consisted of cockles boiled in milk ; 
but of late years a large business has been done 
in sending tons of cockles from the famous bay 
to the English markets. Great recklessness has 
as usual been shown in the depletion of these 
beds, whenever the prospect of gain stimulates 
the regardless use of what is common property. 
So long as they were only used for local consump- 
tion, they stood the strain for centuries ; but 
when shipped without consideration in the wrong 
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season, and no care given to the beds, the result 
has been very injurious, and may remain so for a 
time. 

In the old kitchen middens’ of some extent 
in the west, shellfish are the prevalent remains, 
along with occasional fragments. of the antlers of 
tli 5 deer. These could scarcely have belonged to 
this small island, and were probably the result of 
raids elsewhere by the turbulent M‘Neills, whose 
stronghold on an islet iji the sea rather points to 
a race of seafarers. Tndeed, whoever seeks to 
enjoy Barra mufet be almost amphibious. Peat 
grows plentifully on the western slopes, and 
assumes strange appearances where the swift 
streamlets from the heights undermine it in long 
subterranean passages, with occasional larger cut- 
tings, as if underground dwellings were about. 

The pasturage, as we have seen, is rich and 
varied, and a fine stock of Highland cattle browse 
on the north end of the island, which herd at 
one time belonged to a brother of the famous 
Macgillivray, whose classic descriptions of the 
haunts of the sea-fowl may have been largely 
gathered from these wild Hebridean shores. 

Barra out of the Minch is indeed well deserving 
of closer study, while ‘Barra in the Minch’ has 
not yet been developed to its fullest possibilities. 
This quaint corner is an epitome of the old times 
and the new. The fish-pond alongside the old 
castle, with the garden near the shore opposite 
in a little dell, are indications of the mode of 
existence of the chief ; while the huts of loose 
stones and turf, the thatch green with verdure, 
the oats and potatoes scrambling amongst the 
rocks, tell of the desperate struggle for existence 
of the old-time vassal. * Then the old broch 
nodding at the Atlantic tells of p still prior 
ownership ; while the M ‘Nellis’ judgment-seat, 
with the place of execution just behind, recalls 
the rude prompt autocracy of the feudal times. 

A short stroll leads to the less picturesque but 
more important modern conditions, where f rival 
curcrs have erected wooden shanties, and piers, 
and curing-houses ; and the air, and rocks, and 
water force on nose, and feet, and eyes the presence 
of King Herring. It brings into the island much 
money ; it eliminates the old-world simplicity and 
purity of life. Although Roman Catholicism still 
controls the multitude, and the bottle of holy- 
water is hung on the bow of the boat, contact 
with the outer world has emancipated the minds 
of the people to a large extent. They still potter 
away over a few yards of oats or a patch of potato- 
land. They still spend too much time with their 
hands in their pockets. They still remain too 
often ashore when they might- do well digging 
deep from 1 Barra in the Minch.’ But this time of 
transition will pass. The/ have become dissat- 
isfied with their condition ; this will lead to 
dissatisfaction with themselves, the first stimulus 
to future advance. The steamer of The Island 
Route lias been gradually creating a new Barra, 
and a small town has already replaced the clachan 
of a dozen years ago. The failing fisheries will 
return, and ‘Barra in the Minch* be gradually 
transferred to Barra that so boldly and gracefully 
dominates the western seas. 

There is an admirable and well-managed modem 
hotel, built by Lady Gordon Cathcart, to de- 
velop the island ; so that no inconvenience need 
be experienced by the ordinaiy visitor. A run 
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from Oban, therefore, can be readily made, and 
a dip taken, with little hardship on a summer 
day, into quaint old-world conditions far removed 
from the experience of the ordinary citizen. 

down, and me and a mate took him to the 
hospital. Just as we was standing in the 
entrance, the young Doctor came running up 
very excited like. “Officer,” he says, “come in 
here and arrest ’em all. They’ve stolen every- 
thing they could lay their hands on.” So I goes' 
up to his room, and there Was nothing in it but 
h carpet. Curtains, pictures, furniture, were all 
gone. Then he takes Ae to one room with a 
gray-haired surgeon sitting in an armchair and 
wearing a smoking-cap. “ Officer, do your dooty,” 
he says. “ That ’s my chair and cap, and he ’s got 
my best trousers on.” Then he takes me to 
^another. “ Officer, this fellow ’s stolen my table, 
and bed, and washstand.”-- “ Don’t be an idiot,” 
says this man, quietly smoking. “In the first 
place, you ’ve got to prove it *s your bed ; in the 
second place, you’ve no more right to this bed 
than I nave : each man is as good as any other 
man ; and when a man hasn’t got a bed, the best 
thing he can do is to take some one else’s and 
stick to it — if he can.” And so they all went on, 
till lie began to sec I couldn’t take up the whole 
hospital staff, and promised to give up Socialism 
if they ’d return his things, which they did, and 
stood liim such a supper afterwards, he couldn’t 
tell who’d got his trousers and who wore his 
cap.’ 

After Policeman X 274 got well, his chief idea 
was to testify his gratitude to me by bringing 
* cases ’ whenever there was a chance. One even- 
ing he came to the hospital with a small but 
mischievous-looking boy. ‘Do you know this 
youn’gster, nurse?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

Policeman X 274 was disappointed. ‘I thought 
you knew everything, ma’am. This youngster 
can’t tell his name, but said something about a 
hospital. Just come from the seaside. Put in 
charge of an old lady at Brighton. Old lady 
very deaf. Told us to take him to the hospital : 
she didn’t want him. He’d pulled all the 
feathers out of her parrot. If you could have 
seen that parrot, you ’d have believed it. He was 
as naked as original sin, ma’am, and twice as 
ugly.’ 

Policeman X 274 departed ; but the doctor in 
charge objected to giving the child a bed for the 
night. The child, however, was evidently used 
to hospitals, and proceeded to make himBelf com- 
fortable. The next morning, his anxious parents 
appeared on the scene, as well as the old lady, 
the latter explaining that it was the parrot she 
had wanted taken to a hospital, but that the 
stupid policeman had gone off with the child, and 
left her precious bird in a state of nudity. For- 
tunately, it was warm weather, and she hoped 
her dear parrot would get over his scandalous 
treatment. I rubbed a little vaseline on the 
bird’s ungainly person, and she went away 
contented. 

Policeman X 274 wiped his perspiring brow 
when the old lady had departed, parrot and all, 
and accepted a douceur from the boy’s grateful 
parents with an ease evidently the result of long 
practice. 

‘That’s what comes of trying to do your 
dooty, ma’am,’ he said. ‘ It ’s usually the tother 
way round, though. A]1 the women are very 
kind, and it’s the men don’t like us. The old 
ladies from the country always calls us “ officer ” 

MORE HOSPITAL STORIES. 0 

POLICEMEN IN HOSPITAL. 

By G. B.^Buroin. , 

Policeman X 274 was inclined to be pessimistic, 
although convalescent. Whenever I could spare 
time fr6m my other duties in the hospital, I 
would run into his ward and remind him that 
although he had been hard hit by a brick on the 
back of the head in a street row, life still had 
its compensations. There yet remained a little 
formality, to be gone through on his complete 
recovery, when he was to be presented with 
a small cheque by the presiding magistrate of 
his district for having tackled Redheaded Mike 
single-handed, and utterly unmindful of the 
affectionate tokens of regard showered down on 
him in the shape of anything which came handy 
by the enthusiastic friends of that Hibernian 
swash-buckler. One of these tokens— namely, 
the brick— had smashed in his head ; but the 
head of Policeman X 274 was very thick ; so 
was his helmet ; hence the brick had only in- 
capacitated the worthy policeman from duty for 
some two months, and not ‘kilt him cntoirely.’ 
Still, Policeman X 274 remained pessimistic. 
He said that the brick had not only upset him, 
but his theories as well, and that he now felt 
it his duty to become an ardent Conservative. 
This was after I had enlarged on the practical 
part of Socialism 1, to be met with in London 
slums. Policeman X 274 raised himself up in 
bed, and waving an imaginary truncheon, deliv- 
ered himself thus : 

‘You’ll excuse me, ma’am, for contradicting 
my betters ; but Socialism ’s mostly talk. So is 
all other “ Isms,” if you looks into ’em on your 
beat of rainy nights, when you’ve got time to 
think things out Folks preaches Socialism and 
travels first-class. When a man here and there 
acts up to it he *s mostly queer in his head, and 
we generally runs him in. They all talks of 
going'Shares, these Socialists ; but it’s mostly other 
men’s property they wants to divide. In the 
“force, we -most of us sticks to our own shirts 
and handkerchiefs— when we ’ve got any. There 
was a young Doctor I knew, ma’am— used to see 
him on my beat frequent— who ’d talk to any- 
body, and give away his clothes ever so free. 
This young Doctor used to attend Socialist meet- 
ings when he was oh' duty, and the other Saw- 
bones would chaff him because he hadn’t time 
for nothing else. The hall where these meetings 
was held was on my beat, and sometimes people 
would be a bit thirsty. 

Socialists in the back streets, having nothing 
to lose,' is apt to pick up odds and ends permis- 
cuous-like sometimes, and somebody ’s got to be 
win in. This young Doctor kept on spouting at 
the meetings till the other doctors got sick of 
equality and the rights of man. Everything 
down was to go up, and everything up was to 
go down, 

•Well, one night, there Aras a man knocked 
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or “ sergeant,” and though you know they ’re 
“kidding” you, it’s pleasant, all the same. But 
men are always pleased when a bobby comes to 
grief. I was trying to get into a ’bus once, and 
slipped. I daren’t let go of the handrail, and 
was dragged along on my stummick half-way 
down Cneapside. The conductor was up on top 
and didn’t see me, ana no one inside tried to stojfr 
the ’bus ’cept a sweet old lady who asked her 
husband to interfere, lie looked out. “ Oh, it ’s 
only a bobby,” he says, without lifting his hand ; 
“and there’s plenty more of ’em where he comes 
from. They’re always dragging other people 
through the dirt. Now, it’s liis turn.” Ameri- 
cans are very different. One old lady tried tcj 
get me to go to New York to take care of her, 
and said she wished the police would emigrate 
there, ’stead of the Irish.’ 

But the duties of the London police are not 
confined to looking after the welfare of old ladies. ! 
When an unfortunate man has attempted to ! 
commit suicide, he is generally taken into a | 
hospital by policemen, one of whom accompanies 
him to the ward and remains there in. ll he is I 
relieved by another member of the force in plain * 
clothes. From that moment up to the day of 
the patient’s departure, a policeman is in constant ! 
charge. If a man has tried to kill himself by 
jumping through a window, he is often picked up ; 
with a broken leg, sometimes two. When he is 1 
settled in bed, he is comparatively safe ; at any 1 
rate, there is no fear of his getting up ; but he 1 
has to be watched always. Patients who have at- 1 
tempted to commit suicide are kept und'er ojjser- j 
vation, even if they may appear to be thoroughly j 
sorry for what they have done. A mail who has cut : 
his throat might do himself harm by meddling 1 
with the bandages, although in cases of this kind 
they are specially planned to reduce the risk of | 
interference. X 274 once brought in a pretty ! 
young girl who had jumped out of a window and j 
broken one thigh. She puzzled me at first, with 
her low sweet voice and beautiful Irish eyes. 
All who saw her felt that the tragic side of life 
was before them, and that this poor girl had been 
cruelly treated by 

Fate, Fortune, Chance, whose kindness, 

Hostility, or blindness, 

, Plays such strange freaks with human destinies. 

It transpired, however, her temper was very bad, 
and that after a few words with her husband 
about ‘another lady,’ she had thrown herself out 
of the window * to spite him.’ He came to the 
hospital and assured her that she had no reason 
to be jealous at all, and evidently thought there 
was nothin" unusual in the step, or jump, rather, 
which she had taken to prove her superiority to 
other wives. 

Sometimes X 274 would bring to the hospital 
elderly people who had made very feeble 
attempts to do themselves bodily harm. They 
settled down so comfortably in the ward, and 
were so glad to get there, that the presence of 
a policeman seemed a farce. They hud no inten- 
tion whatever of making any further attempts j 
on their lives, because the first one had given 
them all they wanted : they were in the required 
haven, with every intention of making a very 
gradual recovery. Ther# the policeman on duty 
would— especially if it were X 274— prove an 


acquisition to the whole ward, and lend a hand 
at any job which did not take him too far mm 
his charge’s bed. Generally, he and his charge 
would play draughts or dominoes, and discuss 
Home Rule in the intervals between games. As 
a rule, a member of the force is a more desirable 
caretaker than an ordinary malfe attendant who 
thinks— as one of them told me— that * minding 
deleterious patients [I think he meant ‘delirious’] 
is an easy way of earning a living.’ 

Policeman X 274 wllen on duty in the ward 
suffered much mental anguish from the different 
views taken of his interesting charges by casual i 
visitors. ‘Deur me,’ said one elderly spinster, ] 
‘ do you mean to say that man actually tried to 
cut his throat? — How very interesting! 1 Then 
she turned to her companion: ‘Tried to cut his 
throat, my dear !— Would you mind asking him, 
officer, if he did it with a razor or a kitchen 
knife?’ In this instance the ‘patient* had sonf8 p 
sense of humour. Paining himself on one elbow, 
he beckoned the visitor to approach. ‘I &llers 
does it with a chopper,* he said with a ghastly 
chuckle. ‘You wait till I git out, and if you 
likes to come down our Court, I’ll show 
ver.’ 

V ery poor people, as a rule, who had ‘ a friend 
or brother there,’ as the poet puts it, were not 
much shocked by the awful nature of such a 
deed as attempted self-murder. They would 
often discuss the pros and cons with X 274 quite 
dispassionately, and seldom asked when his 
‘ patient ’ would be discharged. In the first place, 
they usually did not want him back ; and in the 
second, they knew that there was a little indis- 
pensable formality before a magistrate which 
might necessitate a certain period of imprison- 
ment ere the ‘patient’ was f Power, to return 
home again. 

I soon got on very friendly terms indeed with 
X 274. He brought in accidents, called for 
reports, carried wounded children to me, or dis- 
covered their friends in a manner which was 
simply marvellous. I had only to tell X 274 
I wanted the relations of a wounded child ; and 
he would shortly return with a whole crowd of 
people, who invariably told me that ‘the gintle- 
man said you wanted us, ma’am, and that if we 
didn’t come at oncest, begorra, he’d make us.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; I finds “workus ladies ” # very 
trying, poor old bodies,* X 274 one day admitted 
in response to a question of mine. ‘There was 
one old lady who got to know me so well, I 
hadn’t the heart to spoil her enjoyment. “ Now, 
you dear good man,” she used to say to me, “ I’ve 
had sixpence subscribed by a few kind friends 
for a little liquid refreshment. Here is twopence 
(she never said “tuppensc^” like most people. 
She’d been a real lady, she had — kept a school 
once)* for you in case the— the sun gets to my 
head, when I shall expect you to have the good- 
ness to escort me to Lockhart’s Cocoa Rooms, and 
to call for me after I have had a slight nap.”— 
The “sun” got to her head reg’lar, ma’am, and I’d 
take her to the cocoa place, and make her cum- 
ferable in a corner, and fetch her some tea when 
it got out again. They knew her ways at “ The 
House,” and never got uneasy about her. When 
I was off duty, I’d slip into plain clothes, offer 
her my arm, and take the old lady back again 
in style. “ Policenyin, I thank you for your 
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courtesy" she’d say to me, with a little old- ] 
fashioned bow. “ You have a feeling heart, and i 
I hope you will one day become an Inspector.” 
Then the poor old body would toddle in and go ] 
to bed quite happy. One day, “ the Duchess ” 
(that’s what they called her) didn’t come. She’d j 
asked ’em to give her little old Bible to “that 
dear, good, patient policeman, with her love and 
then she died. I changed my beat after that. I 
couldn’t stand it when her reg’lar day oi\t came 
round and she didn’t turif up. 

‘Now, factory girls is different,’ continued X 
274 meditatively. ‘I was going over Waterloo 
Bridge one day, and my helmet come off in the 
rain and wind. I ran after it. “ Don’t kick it, 
sir ; please, don’t kick it,” said a voice. I stopped 
to see what was the matter, and the helmet rolled 
under a wagon wheel and was squashed. “Got 
jer that time, sergeant,” said the voice. It was 
one of them cheeky factory girls, ma’am, and 
she’d done it on purpose, to get my helmet 
squashed. 

‘It’s anxious work being on a City beat,’ 
reminiscently continued X 274. ‘You get to 
know a lot about other folks’ business too. It ’s 
amazin’ what old ladies will do. Why, I ’ve had 
one stand in the middle of a crossing and explain 
she’d just been to the Bank. Then she ’d put her 
hand up to her chest in an anxious sort of way, 
so as any thief within a mile could see where 
she ’d shoved her money. I ’ve actually seen old 
ladies from the country stand just inside a Bank 
and put their money into their under-pockets or 
the bosom of their gowns. They ’ll do the same 
thing coming out of stockbrokers* offices, and 
then be surprised thsy’re robbed. I often 
wonder any of ’em gets home safe, though some 
country folks in *town are mighty suspicious. 
The young men who come up on ’scursions hides 
their watches in their trousers pockets and forgets 
to tuck in the chain. It ’s wonderful work being 
on a beat nigh Exeter Hall, too, when the May 
Meetings is on. A rum lot of people conies to 
those meetings, and they’re mostly main pleased 
with themselves. Noah’s Ark isn’t in it when it 
comes to some of the clothes the old uns wear. 
The young uns mostly gets new boots to come to 
town in, and tries to seem as if they didn’t hurt ; 
but you see ’em looking in all the windows, 
and .standing on one leg to ease the other 
foot. 

‘The old Quaker ladies as come to town for 
their meetings is very different, and mostly smells 
of lavender all over. There was one old lady 
I remember at Charing Cross once. She’d got 
into the wrong ’bus, and the conductor handed 
her over to me to look after. She was just like 
a bit of old china ora wax image, and had white 
ribbons to her bonnet, and a bit of white, stuff 
round her throat to match her Biiow-white hair. 
She must have been about eighty. When I took 
her across the street and put her in the right 
’bus, she stretched, out her little bit of a hand 
and shook my big un quite heartily, and says : 
“ Friend, I am much obliged to thee. * When thou 
art eighty, I hope the dear Lord will raise up as 
good a friend for thee. Lord bless thee.” But 
ill ley ain’t all like her.’ 

The next time I saw Policeman X 274 he was 
brought in on a stretcher, after having stopped a 
pair of runaway horses. I insisted that I should 


| nurse him. During his delirium, I found oqfc 
that at one period of his career he must have 
been a coachman. He’d sit up in bed quietly 
enough and then begin to pull off his quilt and 
fold it up tidily, saying he shouldn’t want a rug, 
and would have it on the driving-box. Then 
he ’d talk to the horses, as jf he could see them, 
or begin to fold up his blanket just like the 
counterpane. When lie^ started on the sheet, I 
would go quietly up to him and say : ‘ I think 
it’s going to rain to-day ; I wouldn’t fold up the 
rug if I were you. Just keep it across your 
knees. Then you’ll be all right.* He would 
answer me quite sensibly: ‘Very well; that’s 
V,ll right. A shower’ll lay the dust.’ Now, lie’s 
pulling round a little, and will be taken off to 
! the country as soon as lie’s able to move. There 
are rumours of promotion and another presenta- 
! tion when he comes back. He deserves both. 


IS AN ICE AGE PERIODIC? 
There was a period in the distant past, we are 
told, when the climate over the northern hemi- 
sphere, above the fortieth parallel of latitude, was 
far more genial and equable than it is at present. 
During many consecutive ages this vast region 
enjoyed an alternation of long mild summers and 
short mild winters. In the vicinity of the Pole 
the earth was free from the incubus of the deso- 
lating ice-sheet, for even the circumscribed area 
of glaciation coeval with the period of human 
history had no existence. 

A climatic condition so beneficent is delightful 
to contemplate. The more inviting does it appear 
in recollection of recent wayward tendencies 
of the British weather, such as sharp and pro- 
tracted winters, ungenial summers, and generally 
mixed and uncertain seasons. Then the pleasure 
of confident belief that Boreas, tlie blustering 
terror of the year, was deposed, and his throne 
dissolved for several thousand years ; that no 
more could the tyrant vent his fitful moods in icy 
blasts that skirmish into the heart of spring, and 
even chill the breath of summer. No creeping 
glacier or crushing icefloe would paralyse the. 
efforts of Arctic adventure. The Pole itself, and* 
the North-west Passage, once the goals of heroic 
endeavour, would be accessible to the ubiquitous 
tourist, whose course would lie along pleasant 
waterways, and in sight of shores clothed in the 
luxuriant verdure of almost perennial summer. 

But disastrously for such fanciful speculation 
there is the dual nature of the cosmos to be 
reckoned with. The universal law of compensa- 
tion balances one extreme of vicissitude by impos- 
ing another of a precisely opposite character. The 
genial period would be merely an oscillation — a 
swing in one direction of the terrestrial pen- 
dulum. The long period of warmth and luxuriance 
must be preceded, or followed, by that calamitous 
agency an Ice Age of equal duration. 

At such time the heat energy of the then short 
fierce summer is ineffectual to dissipate the cumu- 
lative effects of the long cold winters. Immense 
glaciers would be formed — glaciation would gradu- 
ally spread southwards 4 * from the Pole until a 
considerable portion of the northern hemisphere, 
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including the greater part of Britain, was buried 
beneath an ice-sheet one thousand feet or more 
in thickness. The natural features of the land 
would be torn and scarred, the population driven 
out or destroyed, and the puny works of man 
ground and pulverised into effacement by the 
enormous abrading mid crushing force oi the 
moving masses of ice.* • 

A vast interval of time has elapsed since the 
end of what is known a9 xhe Great Ice Age. The 
tracks of the glaciers are plainly visible. The 
glacial deposits, clay, moraines, and boulders, are 
abundant and distinct But tlie testimony of the 
rocks is imperfect as regards a correct approxi- 
mation of the period when that stupendoiy 
phenomenon prevailed ; and absolutely void of 
evidence respecting its recurrence in the future. 
So vast and incomprehensible are the intervals of 
time involved in these cyclic changes, that such a 
tremendous agency might well be thought peculiar 
to a long past geological epoch. An ice age has 
therefore been regarded as an evolutionary phase 
of the distant past impossible to recur. So far 
from having only an archaeological interest, ice 
ages are not without significance for the future of 
the human race, however remote. The agencies 
that produce them are still operative. An ice 
age will assumably occur when the earth’s orbital 
situation again favours glacial development. 

It is probable that from time to time certain 
stages in the earth’s perturbation may transiently 
influence climate in a minor degree. A series 
of cold winters and cheerless , summers, for 
example, may find an explanation in planetary 
influence. Indeed, Sir Robert Bali refers to 
these cold winters as premonitory of the dread 
climatic vicissitude, an ice age, which he maintains 
is destined to recur within a measurable, though 
distant, period. 

A distinction must be held between weather 
periodicity and the gigantic cycle of climatic 
change. Sun-spots, for instance, influence the 
weather from year to year. But their influence 
is fleeting, and well within the limit of normal 
climatic range. The great sun-spot of February 
13, 1892, indicated a maximum of solar activity. 
Resultant maxima in certain terrestrial phenomena 
were evidenced by unusual magnetic perturba- 
tions, remarkable auroral displays, terrible inunda- 
tions and tornadoes iti America, and a disastrous 
hurricane in Mauritius. It was suggested that a 
sun-spot of such unusual magnitude and gran- 
deur, by affecting solar radiation, might have 
caused the sudden fall in temperature which 
followed its passage across the solar disc. Sun- 
spots, however, do not so affect solar radiation. 
Probably the true cause of thermal fluctuation 
at such times is atmospheric disturbance by the 
magnetic property of the solar heat-rays. 

From century to century the relative position 
of the earth in the plane of its orbit is, within 
certain limits, never precisely the same. The 
form of the earth’s orbit and the direction of 
the earth’s axis are constantly changing. These 
two perturbations constitute two distinct cycles 
of change, differing vastly in the time of their 
completion. Their progressive motion is exceed- 
ingly slow. The utmost limit of orbital eccen- 
tricity is only attained in a gigantic period of 
time. But during the taxing and waning of 
the orbit there are many revolutions of the line 


of equinoxes, caused by the polar rotation of the 
earth, each rotation occupying a net period of 
twenty-one thousand years. There are also slight 
and temporary aberrations of the earth from its 
true orbital path. These may exercise some pass- 
ing meteorological effect ; but they have no bear- 
ing whatever upon climatic chan’ge. 

The planets of our system are tugging at each 
other with prodigious might; so great is the 
energy of planetary attraction, that when ex- 
pressed in tons it surpasses comprehension. One 
result of these disturbing forces is to alter the 
earth’s nearly circular orbit into an elliptical 
course, which as gradually changes back again 
into the circular. The utmost attainable eccen- 
tricity of the orbit would by itself appear to be too 
unimportant to cause extensive glaciation. The 
orbital form must therefore be associated with 
the polar rotation. This is a kind of swaying 
motion of the Pole about the axis, somethidf* 
similar to that of a spinning-top when about to 
fall. The Pole describes a circle in the heavens, 
causing an apparent revolution in a contrary 
direction of the twelve constellations in the ecliptic 
known as the signs of the zodiac. As the earth 
sweeps along in its majestic course, a consequent 
small annual change in the direction of its axis 
brings the point where the equator intersects 
the ecliptic a trifle farther to the eastward of 
the position of the preceding year. An apparent 
retrograde motion of the ecliptic results, which 
is known as the precession of the equinoxes. A 
complete revolution of the line of equinoxes 
occupies a net period of twenty-one thousand 
years. 

It is therefore not the eccentricity of the orbit 
alone, nor the polar rotation alone, that can pro- 
duce an ice age or a genial bnt a certain 
obliquity of the orbit, which is the combined and 
net result of both the perturbations. The effect 
of the earth’s position at the period of greatest 
orbital eccentricity is to disproportion the length 
of the seasons, and the mean daily sun-heat, in 
either hemisphere, and thereby to induce two 
opposite climatic extremes, glaciation in one 
hemisphere co-existent with interglaciation in 
the other hemisphere. An ice age, say, in the 
northern hemisphere, and a genial age in the 
southern hemisphere for a period of ten thousand 
five hundred years. Then, as the Pole syringe 
round half a circle, and inclines the earth’s axis 
in an opposite direction, the southern hemisphere 
becomes glaciated, and the northern hemisphere 
genial, for a like period. So slow arc the terres- 
trial motions which contribute to these phe- 
nomena, and so vast a period must consequently 
elapse before the earth can extricate itself from 
its extreme position, that fcwo or more ice ages 
may alternately occur in either hemisphere. 

The astronomical theory of climatic change is 
attractively set forth in Sir Robert Ball’s admir- 
able little treatise on the subject. While properly 
disclaiming any particular novelty for the facts 
and inferences, the theory is therein discussed 
in the modest and unpretentious spirit of true 
scientific research ; and the argument is con- 
veyed in such familiar terms, that any lay reader 
possessing a rudimentary knowledge of planetary 
motion can readily grasp and assimilate the con- 
clusions. 

At first sight it ia difficult to realise the ade- 
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quacy of the greatest attainable obliquity of the 
earth's orbit combined with the polar rotation 
to produce the extraordinary thermal changes 
claimed as a consequence. With reference to 
this difficulty, Sir Robert Ball emphasises two 
essential elements in the astronomical theory. 
Misconception of them has hitherto vitiated 
deduction from planetary perturbation : one of 
those elements is the comparatively small diminu- 
tion of solar heat necessary to set up glaciation ; 
the other is the true ‘proportion of summer 
and winter sun-heat received by either hemi- 
sphere. 

In estimating the thermal changes requisite to 
induce extensive glaciation, it would be entirely ' 
wrong to reckon the heat given out by the sun 
according to the average mefisure of summer and 
winter heat upon the earth. Suppose these to \ 
be respectively sixty degrees and thirty degrees ; | 
nie proper zero to reckon from will be the 
temperature of space, which, at a very moderate | 
estimate, will be three hundred degrees below ' 
the zero of Fahrenheit. Therefore, the entire j 
heat given out by the sun, reckoned from the ( 
temperature of space, will be respectively three ! 
hundred and sixty degrees and three hundred j 
and thirty degrees. Consequently, a reduction 
of the earth's summer or winter heat to the zero j 
of Fahrenheit would constitute a loss of only 
one-twelftli or one-eleventh of the entire heat 
given out by the sun. 

Then as regards the due proportion of sun- 
heat. The heat-measure received by the whole 
earth must be considered as a constant quantity, 
every year alike. But the vital point in this 
connection is that t4ie yearly heat-measure 
received in either hemisphere is unequally dis- 
tributed over the pear, in a fixed and unchange- 
able proportion. Suppose the yearly heat- 
measure in either hemisphere be denoted by the 
number 100; then the proportion of summer 
heat will be 63, and of winter heat 37 — no 
matter what may be the value of the yearly heat- 
measure received by the whole earth, no matter 
what degree of eccentricity the earth’s orbit may 
have attained. At all times, and in every aspect 
of perturbation, the proportions in either hemi- 
sphere will be 63 and 37. 

At the present time, in the northern hcmi- 
sphejp the sun is above the equator one hundred 
and eighty-six days of the year— that is to say, 
the summer in the northern hemisphere is now 
seven, days longer than the summer in the 
southern hemisphere. Were the earth’s orbit to 
permanently retain its present form, this differ- 
ence of seven days in the seasons of the two 
hemispheres, being about the relative maximum, 
would continue to tfilternate between the two 
hemispheres in accordance with the direction of 
the earth’s axis. 

But when, in the lapse of ages, the earth’s orbit 
reaches its greatest eccentricity, the difference 
in the length of the seasons in the two hemi- 
spheres will amount to thirty- three days. One 
hemisphere will then enjoy a long spring-like 
summer of 199 days with 229 heat-measures, 
and a short mild winter of 166 days with 136 
heat-measures. The climatic conditions of the 
other hemisphere will be exactly the reverse of 
these. During the same period it will experience 
a short, fierce summer of 16$ days with 229 heat- 


measures, and a long rigorous winter over which 
will be spread only 136 mean daily heat-measures. 
The climate in the one hemisphere will be 
genial ; that in the other hemisphere will be 
glacial. Notwithstanding the greater heat of the 
glacial summer, the earth passing much more 
rapidly through its perihelion, and the season 
being so much shorter, the* fervid sun-heat will 
be inadequate to dissipate the accumulating 
deposits of the long cold winter. Great glaciers 
will form, and the desolating ice-sheet will spread 
itself over a vast area— a stupendous agency of 
destruction and calamity. 

The astronomical theory of an ice age advances 
\>ot one step beyond a simple thesis based upon 
demonstrable results of scientific research. The 
precise extent of planetary attraction, and its 
effect in periodically dragging the earth into an 
elliptical path, are familiar enough to the astron- 
omer ; and the resultant thermal changes are 
assumably calculable. The main purpose of the 
theory is to approximate the periods of these 
great climatic vicissitudes which the testimony 
of the rocks, however full and conclusive in 
other respects, is too imperfect to reveal. Thus 
the astronomer, with his unassailable evidence, 
comes to the aid of the geologist. In the astro- 
nomical theory he exhibits a potent agency in 
the cosmical evolution, and supplies a unit and a 
measure to hitherto indeterminate periods of 
geological time. 

An ice age, as Sir Robert Ball reminds us, is 
not catastrophic. There is no sudden transition 
from smiling luxuriance to bitter desolation. 
The development of this stupendous phenomenon 
is as gradual as the planetary configuration that 
brings it forth. Very many generations of men 
will flourish and pass away before even the initial 
stage of another ice age is reached. Whether the 
next ice age will be as severe and overwhelming 
as that which has left its indelible traces upon 
the face of nature, or whether its intensity will 
be modified by the altered condition of the 
earth, is a question more properly in the domain 
of the physiographer. 


MEMORIES. 


0 Love, since we two bade good-bye, 

The regal roses’ rich perfume 

But calls the wild tears to my eyes, 

And brings me dreams of pain and gloom. 

’Twas ’mong the roses, 0 Sweetheart, 

That all our farewell words were said ; 

Each summer from their graves they rise ; 

But you to me are dead, are dead. 

The dearest treasure that I hold 
Is just one rose your lips did kiss ; 

His golden store no miser hoards 
Nor prizes more than I do this ; 

Yet bitter are the tears mine eyes 
Upon its withered petals shed ; 

Poor ghost of glory once mine own, 

Like it, your love is dead, is dead. 

M. Hedderwiok Browne. 
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EGYPT FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
Thk Archeological Survey of Egypt undertaken 
by the Egyptian Exploration Fund is proceeding 
under favourable auspices, and the results of each 
year’s discoveries seem of increasing interest. 
Last year, several artists were sent out to make 
fac-simile drawings of the wall-paintings in 
tombs belonging to the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties— that is, of a period about two to three 
thousand years B.C., or approximately* fi>ve thou- 
sand years ago. These drawings, supplemented 
by portions of the original wall of a tomb which 
had been shattered by an earthquake, rendering 
the removal possible without any destruction on 
the part of the explorers, have recently been 
exhibited at the residence of the Marquis of Bute, 
and present many special points of interest. The 
freshness and beauty of the pigments employed 
in these very ancient frescoes are most remark- 
able. We are accustomed to look with wonder 
at the works of what we call the ‘old masters, 1 
and to think the colouring of Orcagna, Cimabue, 
and Giotto marvellous after the lapse of five or 
six centuries ; but here we get colours which 
have stood the test of ten times that period, and 
yet retain their freshness and beauty almost 
unimpaired, so that you may trace the delicate 
gradations in the plumage of a bird, and thus 
classify numerous varieties of ducks, evidently 
domesticated and carefully bred ; and even in 
the hieroglyphics the birds are so carefully por- 
trayed that the species designed is easily recog- 
nisable. Three species of domesticated dogs 
appear with characteristics resembling those of 
to-day. There is a great lean-bodied, long-legged 
creature which might be the ancestor of our 
greyhound ; but the legs are much thicker, and 
it is altogether more clumsy and less graceful. 
Then there is a dog possessing the characteristics 
of the boarhound, but with a mottled coat some- 
what resembling that of a tortoiseshell cat This 
colouring is also observable in the third species 
of dog, which has a sfrong affinity with the 
modern spitz or ‘ dachshund,’ having a long body 


and short bandy legs ; but the latter character- 
istic is not so decidedly marked us at the present 
day. This little dog would seem to have been 
a favourite with the Egyptians at that remote 
period, for two of the kind are depicted, a male 
and female, one accompanying a lady in a close 
palanquin. It may here be remarked that a dog 
very closely resembling the one here portrayed 
is still found in South Africa, where it is bred 
and highly esteemed by the Hottentots, who even 
make the women nurse the puppies with their 
own children. This dog, known as a ‘brach- 
liond,’ is long-bodied and short-legged, but not 
so bandy-legged as the dachshund ; the colouring 
also is more like that of th^ nicies t Egyptian 
dog, being mottled, and often spotted with red 
like a cow. 

There is also a cat, large and gaunt and fierce, 
certainly not our domestic tabby, but something 
approaching to the wild-cat. Whether this was 
the variety dedicated to Poslit, and of which so 
many mummies are found, can hardly be deter- 
mined by the painting ; but probably it was 
intended to represent that sacred animal. 

The types of mankind shown on these very 
early paintings are of peculiar interest There 
is the swarthy Egyptian ploughman, holding the 
primitive wooden plough, not, however, of the 
earliest type, which was only a crooked pointed 
stick driven by hand, whereas this is drawn by 
an ox, and has a cross-handle, painted red. Then 
there are the bearers of the palanquin, two of 
whom appear to be sliaveifc as was tlie manner 
of the Egyptians ; whilst a third wears a full 
crop of lmir or a wig, probably to denote superior 
rank. In another painting, rank is shown by 
the leopard-skin robe, worn apparently by an 
overseer, who is directing two workmen ; and it 
may be remarked that even to the present day 
the leopard skin denotes the priestly caste, medi- 
cine-man, or chieftainship, in all parts of Africa. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the human 
figures depicted is a group, or rather procession, 
of red-haired, light-skinned, blue-eyed people, 
supposed to be LybiAns, the men bearing in their 
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hands crooked clubs resembling boomerangs, and 
having other weapons, notably a huge knife, 
thrust through their shaggy red hair ; whilst the 
women carry their children in baskets on their 
backs ; and two are depicted bearing monkeys 
instead of children. Conventionally, the Egyptian 
women are always represented as much lighter 
in colour thali the men, and two groups in these 
paintings arQ especially remarkable, in one, two 
women are represented standing facing each other, 
one foot raised, touching that of the adversary, 
one hand being also placed on that of the other, 
whilst a round object, supposed to be a bladder, 
is attached by a long string to the hair of each 
at the back, hanging down to the shoulders. This 
is evidently a game, in which the performers 
whirl round and strike each other with the ball 
or bladder attached to the hair ; and it is easy 

see that, if the ball were not very light, the 
game might be an exceedingly rough one. In 
the other group, two women tossing balls are 
seated on the backs of two other women, the 
supposition being that when they fail to catch, 
they in turn become horses for the others. 
These two games of ball strike one as new, 
and especially noteworthy from the performers 
being women. The great peculiarity in all these 
human figures is the extraordinary length of 
the fingers and toes. In those days, it was evi- 
dently a mark of beauty to have a long foot 
and hand, and the artists must have compli- 
mented their subjects by exaggeration in these 
points. 

Here, too, we may see the mode of making 
fire in the twenty-fifth century B.C., for we see a 
man represented using * fire-drill such as is still 
in use among some uncivilised races, which con- 
sists of a thong or bowstring twisted round a 
pointed stick, inserted in a very dry board, the 
thong being pulled rapidly backwards and for- 
wards until fire is produced by friction. This is 
of course an advance upon the earlier practice of 
rubbing two sticks together, which is the custom 
among very primitive savages, and upon the drill 
twirled in the hand, which is also still in use. 

The figures and hieroglyphs of these tombs, 
which are situated in the rocky . ground on the 
east bank of the Nile, in the provinces of Minieh 
and Assiut, in Upper Egypt, differ from the 
generality of Egyptian hieroglyphs, which are 
usually incised in the granite, whereas, in these 
the figures having been first traced on the stone, 
the interspaces were then chipped away, leaving 
j the design in relief, these raised figures being 
afterwards very carefully and beautifully painted. 
The Arabs have taken advantage of tliis raised- 
work, and have diligently chipped away the 
! figures from all the fragments which have fallen 
into their hands, either out of pure loye of 
destruction, or more probably in order to sell 
the. painted hieroglyphs thus detached as amulets. 
This shows the necessity for completing the 
Survey as soon as possible, in order to preserve 
these precious relics of hoar antiquity from the 
hands of the modern spoiler, for the value of 
these paintings and hieroglyphs in illustrating the 
history of the world cannot be over-estimated. 
In them we see life as it existed in the most 
civilised country of the world three thousand 
years and more before the birth of Christ ; the 
miinners and customs, dresa,*nd even the amuse- 


ments of this remote time are here revealed to 
us. We can tr.ace their commerce with distant 
lands, their modes of navigation and agriculture, 
their method of trapping birds, as well as 
the game they hunted and the water-fowl 
tliev domesticated, all so faithfully delineated as 
to be unimpeachable witnesses of the truth of 
ancient historical records ; whilst the inscriptions 
enlighten us as to the,, names and exploits of 
their rulers, probably with some exaggerations and 
embellishments, yet on the whole trustworthy as 
to matters of fact, and incidentally throwing 
light upon much that is obscure in the writings 
of ancient historians, both biblical and secular. 

* 

POMONA.* 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Night brings ns stars, as sorrow shows us truths : 

Though many, yet they help not ; bright, they light not ; 

They are too late to serve us ; and sad things 

Are aye too true. We never see the stars 

Till we can see nought but them. So with truth. 

Hailey. 

‘Saoe/ 

No answer. 

‘Sage !’ again, louder. 

Still no answer. 

* Sage, are you asleep?* with some irritation, for 
though that week at Scar had done wonders for 
Kitty, and she was beginning in many respects 
to shake off invalid ways, she bad been so used 
for the last three months to have immediate 
attention paid to her slightest word, that tliis 
extraordinary silence on Sage’s part was not to be 
endured patiently. 

Owen Ludlow was occupied that August with 
a larger and more careful study of Scar Head 
than he had ever attempted before, from his 
favourite point of view for observing the sunset 
effects, from the rocks a little way along the 
shore beyond Scar. And here, day after day, his 
easel was set ; and hard by, in a nook among the 
rocks, a comfortable resting-place for Kitty was 
contrived where a high rock cast a shade even 
at mid-day ; and cushions and rugs accommodated 
themselves to an easily tired back ; while, if she 
stretched out a hand, already a little bit less white 
and limp than when she came, she could lay 
it on cool brown seaweed, over which the sea 
washed at high-tide, and could pop the little knobs 
when she had sufficient energy. 

Owen Ludlow was not at hand when Kitty 
spoke, though his easel and canvas still stood there, 
lie had gone back to see if there were any letters 
by the second post, and had found a perplexing 
one for himself, which, however, had not prevented 
him from bringing down one for Sage directed 
in Maurice’s hand, a letter which he knew had been 
anxiously expected all the week. He came and 
dropped it over her shoulder into her lap as she 
sat on tli q rocks, and then he walked on along the 
shore towards the point, pondering his own letter, 
with only one glance round at her radiant face as 
she held her lover’s letter, examining the direction 
and postmark with a sort of childish pleasure in 
prolonging the infinite delight of opening it. 

Kitty’s voice sounded to Sage as if it were a 
long way off ,* but the last words seemed to take 
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hold of her senses, which were a little numbed 
and confused, with a sudden shock. Both be 
drowned ? Well, that would be an end of a lot of 
trouble. It really would be difficult to get Kitty 
up that steep bit of beach all by herself ; and the 
tide had a way of creeping in and turning those 
large Btones into inlands, and deepening and 
spreading, and then rising and covering one point 
after another, till there 1§ was nothing but smooth 
water, with the quiet moonlight over it. It 
would be a very easy way out of life’s per- 
plexities, and she would not be leaving Kitty. 
She had promised mother to care for little Kit, 
and she would not like to leave her so weak and 
ill. But if they were both drowned, they wou^d 
be together, and mother would not need to say, 
there’s Kitty V when they met. 

She did not really mean it, of course. If such 
an impossible thing had happened as that they 
should have been surrounded by the sea, and 
Owen Ludlow should have forgotten them, and 
the dozens of kind hearts almost within hail in 
the village above been unconscious of their peril, 
depend upon it Sage would have fought des- 
perately for her own life and for Kitty’s. You 
know when people have had a sharp blow on the 
head, they are a little bit stupefied just at first ; 
and it is the same when the heart is struck — the 
senses are dulled and blunted. 

‘ Look ye here, Missy ; shall I carry the little 
maid up the hill? She don’t look fit-like to 
carry herself, and the clouds be coming up thick 
over you, and maybe we ’ll get some rain,* 

It was Ben Caster who spoko, and he must*have 
been close by while Sage was resigning herself 
and Kitty to a watery grave. And before they 
were half-way up the beach, Mr Ludlow overtook 
them, and relieved Sage of the burden of shawls 
and cushions with which she was laden, declaring 
that he would go back and fetch the rest after 
tea, as the tide would not be up there for a couple 
of hours. 

On that former occasion, not yet a year ago, 
when trouble had befallen Sage at Scar, she was 
allowed the luxury of solitude and quiet in 
which to recover her bearings and face the future. 
She had no need then to speak of what she felt, 
still less to pretend to feel other than she did, 
and to swear that black was white, and cruel 
wrong right, and that she entirely agreed and 
was content with the new turn events had 
taken. Now she must Collect her forces and 
arrange her line of defence with the smallest 
delay possible, for at any moment Ludlow, 
knowing whose letter he had dropped into .her 
lap, might ask the natural question, ‘ Well, when 
is he coming?* 

And then she would have to say that Maurice 
was not coming ; that he would never come again ; 
and, moreover, that it was quite right he should 
not come ; and that she entirely agreed w ith all 
he said, and with the wisdom of ending the en- 
gagement between them. And then she would 
nave to take up the cudgels for Maurice, even 
against herself, for she knew that Ludlow would 
be very angry, and would not pick his words in 
speaking of Maurice’s behaviour ; and ?he would 
not listen to that ; and so, perhaps, she would lose 
her friend as well as her lover. 

She might really hate put off the dreaded 
explanation till the next day, for Kitty was tired 


and exacting, and Ludlow went off after tea, and 
did not return till after Kitty was in bed, and 
when Sage might quite reasonably have gone to 
bed too, as Mrs Stock pressed her to do, being 
also struck by the girl’s sad look. 

4 ’Twere just how my poor, dear husband 
loeked before he had his first fit ; and I says to 
him, “Job,” says I, “whatever is'ttfe matter with 
you ?** And he looked kinder skeered like, and 
asked «f or a drink of water- being a teetotaler, 
and that strick as he Wouldn’t touch a drop of 
brandy, not if it ivere ever so ; but seeing as you 
ain’t that way, leastways, not pledged to it, IVl 
recommend just a leetle drop, as I takes it myself 
nows and thens when I gets the spasms, though 
not one as approves of leetle drops took pro- 
miscuous.’ 

But Sage declined Mrs Stock’s offer, and begged 
her not to sit up any longer. So Mrs Stqgfo 
went creaking up to bed ; and Sage was left just 
for a few minutes quite alone in the quiet studio, 
with the great white moon looking in at her, 
cruelly recalling that moonlight night when her 
poor, little love-story had begun. 

She went out into the great moonlit stillness, 
on which the soft murmur of the sea below gently 
fell ; and just for a moment she let her poor, little, 
forlorn self go, and cast herself down in the dewy 
grass under the old apple-tree, with her arms 
round the mossy trunk, and let the sobs that were 
stifling her have their way, and shake the small, 
prostrate figure in its passion of grief. 

‘Sage! Sage!’ Ludlow’s voice called to her 
from within. ‘Why, I thought you would have 
gone to bed, child. J had to walk into Shingle 
to send a telegram. — Why, what have you been 
about ? Your dress is quite wet. Have you 
been sitting on the damp gifcs^? What an in- 
corrigible little Cockney it is ! juever thinking 
of the dew.’ 


CHATTER XXIII. 

Yos, and Iip too ! let him stand 
In thy thoughts, untouched by blame. 

Could he help it? if my hand 
Ho had claimed with a hasty claim ? 

That was wrong perhaps— but then 

Such things Ik*— and will again. 

Women cannot judge of men. » 

Mbs Browning. 

• 

Before telling of the conversation between Sage 
and Owen Ludlow that night, and of poor, little 
Sage’s gallant efforts to shield her lover from the 
just reprobation of his friend, I must tell of 
Ludlow’s letter which had occasioned him the 
walk into Shingle that night. It was one that 
most artists would have hailed with delight, and 
with almost incredulous delight moreover, seeing 
that it was a fancy price that had been put on 
Mr Ludlow’s picture, for it was a letter from his 
agent in London to say that the picture was sold 
at the price put upon it, and a cheque for the 
amount paid in to his banker’s. ‘ I did not think 
it necessary to telegraph to you before accepting 
the offer, as, with all respect to your picture, the 
price put on it seemed such os to preclude any 
chance of a purchaser ; and I believe it is only 
because the lady has some special fancy for it, 
some likeness in one of the figures I think it is» 
that she offered what some might consider: an 
out-of-the-way price for it ; and as these . fine 
• ♦ 
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ladies’ caprices are not to be reckoned on to last 
long, I thought it better to close the bargain 
before she changed her mind about it. The pur- 
chaser is Lady Lester, of Beechfield and rark 
Lane. Her solicitor, Mr Freestone, came about it 
with the cheque ready drawn ; and as the picture 
has been at our place since the Academy closed, 
and was still ill its packing-case, I told him it 
should be forwarded to her ladyship immediately. 
—Hoping that you will approve my prompt 
action, believe me, &c.’ * 

Now, as Owen Ludlow had lost all pleasure or 
interest in the picture since that interview with 
Pomona, he had not the same feeling about selling 
it which had impelled him to put a fancy price 
on it ; and if it had been any one else in the 
world but Lady Lester, he would have been quite 
contented to let it go and hear no more of it ; 
^Ajit somehow, as coming from her, it seemed the 
price of the actual Pomona in ilesh and blood, 
not the Pomona in paint on canvas. There had 
been no sense of barter or exchange twenty years 
ago, when he gave his little girl to Lady Lester, 
though, indeed, the price he gained then was 
comfort and freedom from galling responsibility ; 
but now, the cheque seemed like the completion 
of the bargain, and the idea of a man bartering 
his own flesh and blood for coin of the realm 
revolted him. And then, too, he guessed wonder- 
fully near the mark at what Lady Lester meant, 
and how she had interpreted his meaning in that 
miserable picture. She had taken it as a threat 
that he might lay claim to this beautiful, proud, 
young beauty, and drag her away from her 
brilliant position ; and the price lie casually put 
on the picture, just because lie thought it was 
beyond the outside limit of possibility for any 
one to give, had been interpreted as the price of 
his silence. 

Such, indeed, roughly speaking, had been 
Lady Lester’s idea. Little by little, from one 
and another, she had found out about the strange 
likeness ; and Pomona had told her about her 
meeting with the painter, this Mr Ludlow, who 
did not take her fancy, though Sage liked him 
so much. Pomona had thought that Martin's 
warning not to talk about Mr Ludlow had been 
a nervous fancy of the anxious, old servant ; 
but certainly the subject did seem to excite 
Lady r Lester most unaccountably, and she so 
often recurred to it and questioned and cross- 
questioned the girl about the interview, that 
Pomona grew quite unhappy, and privately con- 
sulted the doctor as to whether undue excitement 
about trifles were ever a symptom in cases like 
her mother’s, and was reassured by him that, in 
cases of great bodily prostration, the mind and 
nerves could not be expected to keep their usual 
steadiueas, and that the only thing was to avoid 
agitating subjects as much as possible. 

Mr Freestone, who came down frequently to 
Beechfield, and to whom she gave instructions as 
to the purchase of the picture, was inclined to 
think that illness was affecting her mind, in 
this sudden whim for the possession of a picture 
that she hardly seemed likely to live to see, and 
which she apparently had no particular wish to 
see either, 3 as she directed that it should be taken 
to Park Lane and remain there till further 
orders. 

4 W ell, one comfort is she can afford it; and 


Miss Pomona will never miss it out of her big 
fortune ; and if she did, she would be the first to 
wish that half the estate should go, rather than 
Lady Lester should be thwarted in her smallest 
wish.* 

It was with the greatest relief and satisfaction 
that Lady Lester received *Mr Freestone’s letter 
tnnouncing the purchase of the picture, and 
enclosing tlie agent’s receipt ; but two days later 
a telegram arrived which upset her terribly, and 
made Pomona declare that no telegrams in future 
should be taken to her. It was from Mr 
Freestone : * Some difficulty about picture. Artist 
declines to sell, but hope to arrange the matter.’ 

V. To which Lady Lester telegraphed in answer : 
‘ Double the price if necessary.’ A message over 
which Mr Freestone sighed and pondered deeply, 
considering how far it was right to carry out the 
wishes of a person clearly out of her mind. 

When Owen Ludlow came back from Shingle, 
huving despatched his telegram to his agent, 
bidding him, if possible, stop the sale of the 
picture, his mind was much more composed ; and 
accordingly, he was much more observant, and 
Sage’s dress, wet with the night-dew, and her wan 
little face, did not escape his notice, nor the 
nervous twisting and untwisting of her fingers, 
as she sat in the window with a bar of moonlight 
falling across her lap, where those tell-tale hands 
lay, while her face was carefully turned away 
from the glow of the red-shaded lamp on the 
table. 

‘The beggar’s not coming,’ Ludlow said to 
liini 82 lf. 4 ’Pon my word ! it ’s too bad, and 1 shall 
tell him so, first chance.* 

It was a little mortifying to Sage to find that, 
after her great self-control and composure, he 
should have remarked that there was something 
amiss ; but still it made it easier to begin, and 
she said : ‘ I wanted to tell you that it is all 
over between me and Maurice — and,’ going on 
quickly, in order to prevent what was likely to 
follow the sudden angry movement of Ludlow's 
arm and the laying down of his pipe— ‘and I 
think it is quite the best ; and I quite agree 
with him.* 

‘May 1 ask the reasons, if there are any?’ 

‘Yes; but you must not ask like that. You 
must be very kind to your little friend, for, though 
it is quite right, it is a little bit hard.’ 

‘Yes, dear, tell me.’ 

1 1 have really known it all along,’ she said ; 
‘but he has only just found it out, that it is folly 
going on with this engagement of ours, when 
there is no prospect of any end to it. You see, 
he cannot get any situation that would enable 
him to marry, though several have turned up 
that would not have been so bad if he were not 
married. — Dishonourable ? Hush ! you must not 
dare to call him that, not to me. — You did not 
really mean it It is my happiness he is con- 
sidering all along, and he is quite right, for I 
should be miserable if he were not happy. If 
I had been like Pomona. — Oh ! Mr Ludlow, I 
have never envied her before, but I can't help 
feeling it now. All that beautiful place ana 
everything — I don’t care about it for myself ; 
but if I could have given it all to him— and 
I think I could have made liitn happy.’ And 
here the poor, little voicS, that had quavered and 
choked more than once, broke down utterly. 
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She was sobbing hysterically now ; and lie got 
up and paced up and down the room, angry with 
Maurice, pitying her, bitterly blaming himself. 

Presently, when she was calmer, she got up and 
came to where he stood, at the other window, 
moodily gazing out into the night. She had 
dried her eyes and wren managed a little pitiful , 
smile, that was more pathetic than her tears. • j 

‘You must not be aijgry with him, 1 she said ; 
‘it is quite right. It is just as much my doing 
as his. I think if he had not written to put an 
end to it, I should have doue it. I am going 
to write to father to-morrow and tell him. I 
think he will be glad. I don’t think he ever 
really liked Maurice. I ’ve got father and Kit# 
and the boys still -and yon,’ she added shyiy, 
holding out her hand. 'You will still be my 
friend/ 


P I M E N T 0. 

Every one must be familiar with the spice whose 
black grains, large as duck-shot, are known indif- 
ferently by the names of Pimento, Allspice, and 
Jamaica Pepper. This spice is the dried berry 
of a tree, the Pimento, found in the island of 
Jamaica, where it grows naturally to the height 
of some twenty or even thirty feet ; and it is 
from Jamaica that the whole of the allspice put 
annually on the markets of England and the 
Continent is exported. Though a native of 
Jamaica, the pimento is not found 'distributed 
throughout the island ; it refuses to grow •upon 
the lower coast-lands, and only comes to its 
greatest development on the mountains that 
occupy the interior of the island and slope away 
to the sea. The northern parish known as St 
Ann is the chief district of the pimento cultiva- 
tion, forty thousand of the ninety- five thousand 
acres there cultivated being returned as devoted 
to pimento. Another species of pimento, known 
specifically as acris , is also a native of Jamaica, 
aud from the leaves of this tree the aromatic 
rinciple of the well-known bay-rum is extracted ; 
ut its cultivation has for some reason or other 
been neglected by the colonists. 

The cultivation of the pimento exhibits some j 
remarkable differences from that of other spices. 
In the first place, it has not been found possible 
to rear healthy plants from the seeds, and were 
it not that nature came to the help of the grower 
in this respect, the output of spice must, as soon 
as the present trees became old and unproductive, 
diminish and at length cease. Whatever may be 
the reason -and it does not seem that any one 
has taken the trouble to seriously seek for it — it is 
a fact, as many experiments have demonstrated, 
that seeds planted in the ordinary way pro- 
duce only weakly plants, which, when they have 
arrived at the age when one might expect them 
to produce fruit, are either barren or bear only 
a meagre crop of berries. No greater success 
attends the attempt to increase the stock by 
means of slips ; and so fully have these facts been 
proved, that no grower endeavours to rear his 
own plants, but leaves the work to the birds that 
throng the trees when the seeds are ripening. 

One has only to see the numerous seedlings 
springing up throughoift the pimento groves to 
acknowledge the wisdom of this course. In this 


way, the original plantations, or ‘ walks, 1 as they 
ure called, were established, and at the present 
time, when it iB desired to stock land with 
pimento, the following plan is adopted. The 
ground, chiefiy forest, having been chosen, a 
party of wood-cutters is employed to fell the 
huge trees, whose trunks are left lying where 
they fall as a protection to the y6ung plants that 
will spring up by the beneficent action of nature. 
The smaller growth of bush and the limbs of 
the trees are gathered together and burnt, their 
ashes forming a manure. The land, thus cleaned, 
is planted with provisions, and being virgin 6oi1, 
yields a bountiful return of yams, cocos, and 
plantains. After the lapse of some months, one 
may sec springing from the soil in different 
places the young pimento plants with their fresh 
green heads of aromatic leaves. Care must now 
be token to keep away the cattle from the vou ^e 
plantation, until, indeed, the trees have grown 
sufficiently to put their foliage beyond the reach 
of the cow's’ teeth, as the temptation the spicy 
leaves olfer is one not to be resisted, and a bite 
is generally fatal to any further development of 
the plant. After two or three crops of provisions 
have been token from the soil, further cultivation 
ceases, and the short grass which only awaits its 
opportunity soon grows thick and sweet over the 
1 place where once the forest giants flourished. In 
two or three years, the pimento plants have 
grown sufficiently to allow of the pasturing of 
the cattle in the walk, and for the future the 
pimento grower has only to keep the ever-spring- 
ing bu8li cut away, and to gather in August what 
crops the seasons send him. 

Owing to the haphazard way in which the 
trees have been planted, one must not expect 
regularity in their disposition in the walks, and, 
as a fact, they are seen gathered into clumps, 
or scattered singly about the narrow valleys or 
swelling hill-sides, and not arranged in rows, as 
in other forms of cultivation. Mingled * with 
the pimento, however, are the oranges, the pro- 
; litic Seville, and the sweet variety, limes, lemons, 
and other fruit-trees ; not to mention those forest 
trees that have been saved to give shelter to the 
cattle ; and the general view of a walk from some 
neighbouring hill is wonderfully effective by 
reason of the diversity of foliage. Perhaps the l 
best time to visit the plantations is whan the 
pimento throws out its blooms ; then each tree j 
is wreathed with masses of pale white flowers, j 
whose fragrance spreads far and wide, and 
reminds one vividly of the poet’s words : j 

ftahsean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest. 

Around the sweet floweBB hum thousands of 
small wood-bees ; and a million tiny insects crawl 
and creep among the petals, offering a rich feast 
to the humming-birds and other insect feeders. 
Too short, however, is the period of feasting ; for 
in a few days the tiny petals curl and wither, 
and fall in a white cloud to the earth as each 
breath of wind stirs the leaves. The walk loqes 
its interest until the berries have swollen and 
are fit to be gathered. 

In August, if the weather has been propitious, 
and if no storm or hurricane has swept the trees 
of either blossom or fruit, the pimento grower 
prepares to gathei : ki his harvest Early in the 
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week he gives notice to his headman that on the 
following Monday 4 pimento- picking* will com- 
mence ; and straightway word is sent to the 
surrounding villages. As a rule, each property 
has its own work-people, who live in the neigh- 
bourhood and work upon the plantation through- 
out the year ^ and it is to these that the grower 
looks for help ih harvest- time. 'But if the prop- 
erty is large, or if the spice-berries are ripening 
quickly under a hot sun — for they must be 
gathered just before they turn black — it may be 
necessary to summon additional pickers. These 
are easily got ; for the work is not heavy and the 
pay good. As they are paid by results — that is, 
on the amount picked —every man brings his 
wife and any children he may have able to pull 
the spice from the stem, and in this way the 
weekly earnings of a family may be considerable, 
^usidering the rate of wage of the country. 

Early on Monday morning the gang of pickers 
will have gathered before the owner*s house. 
Grouped together as they usually are, they form 
to a stranger rather a picturesque assembly —the 
men in shirt and trousers, with their formidable 
4 machetes* or cutlasses tucked under their arms, 
or stuck into the ground before them ; and the 
women and girls in red and white turbans, with 
their garments looped up around the waist, so as 
to give greater freedom to the feet in walking. 
Eacli party is well supplied with large open 
bamboo baskets, the inevitable black iron pot for 
cooking, and. calabashes or gourds for carrying 
water from the house into the walks. Large, 
coarse bags, in which to bring home the spice, 
are served out by the owner ; and presently the 
whole company have Scattered to their work. 
Their method of gathering the pimento is simple. 
One of each party •of pickers, generally a lad — 
though the women and girls frequently perform 
this part of the work — climbs the trees, breaks 
off the heavily-laden branches, and drops them 
to the ground. If he is expeditious and skilful 
in his work, the ‘breaker’ will not take a long 
time to strip a tree of its spice, leaving it, from 
the loss of the branches, in rather a ragged con- 
dition. It is his business to keep the pickers 
constantly supplied ; and us soon os he has 
‘broken* a tree, he descends, and carries the 
great bundle of branches to where they sit with 
their baskets before them. Immediately on re- 
ceiving the spice, they proceed to take branch 
after branch in the left hand, while with the 
right they pull the round berries from their 
stems and let them fall into the boskets. In 
this way a practised picker will gather some 
seventy pounds of the green berries in the day, 
provided, however, the season be early and the 
pimento plentiful. On some properties, a dif- 
ferent method of separating the spice from the 
branches is adopted, but this is only when a 
careful supervision over the workpeople is not 
exercised. A sheet is spread upon the ground, 
and the negro, grasping the branch in one hand, 
thrashes on the berries with a small stick, thus 
gathering a greater amount, as compared with the 
other method, but at the same time bruising the 
skin of the berry by his blows, and consequently 
reducing its itiarket value. 

As it is found that pruning the pimento is 
followed by serious consequences to the tree, in 
that the much cut invariably' dies back to the 


main stem, which, however, does not occur when 
the branches are broken, the annual gathering of 
the spice not only relieves the tree of the burden 
of its fruit, but leaves it in a condition to put 
forth in a short time new shoots. As a confirma- 
tion of this statement, it may be mentioned that 
in the year following a poos* crop, when the trees 
have not been extensively broken, the yield is 
far less than ordinarily,! presumably because the 
trees have not been pruned in the process of 
gathering the pimento. 

The scene in the walks when the picking is in 
full swing is both curious and interesting. As 
one rides through, the different parties of pickers 
Ajay be seen, each sitting in a semicircle at the 
foot of some tree, busily occupied with their 
work. Not far off is a fire, over which is bubb- 
ling the iron pot containing the mid-day meal 
of vegetables ; and at times one of the party 
leaves his work to attend to it. In the midst of 
a shaking pi men to- tree, the ‘breaker* is seen 
snapping off the branches of spice and throwing 
them to the ground, where they fall lightly by 
reason of the leaves attached to them. If the 
tree be young, and he dare not risk his limbs 
upon it, he has a long crooked stick, by which he 
can easily bring the bunches within reach of 
his arm. There is usually much chatter and 
laughter, for the negro is merry hearted ; and if 
the spice be plentiful, lie can reckon upon making 
a good day*s wage. Towards evening, when 
already the sun lias nearly dipped behind the 
forest hills; the negroes begin to return from the 
walkfe, the men bearing the heavy bags of spice 
upon their heads, the women the baskets, and the 
children the iron pot, the calabashes, or other 
belongings of the family. The scene of interest 
is now transferred to the barbecues — those great 
stone terraces on which the coffee and pimento 
are dried. Up the steep steps struggle the heavily 
laden men, and throw their burdens with a thud 
upon the barbecue. Now commences the work 
of measuring the quantity gathered by each 
negro. A flour-barrel has about one-third of its 
length sawn off and the ends removed, and this 
serves as the accepted measure. Being tilled 
with the green and black berries, it is lifted up, 
leaving a heap of spice on the barbecue. This 
is a half -barrel, but the remainder of the barrel 
is also used as a measure, and is termed the 
quarter-barrel. When each picker has had his 
spice measured, a ticket is given to him indicat- 
ing the amount he has earned ; and on Thursday 
evening he exchanges this ticket for money. 

For some days before the commencement of 
the picking, the barbecue-man — generally an old 
negro whose active days on the plantation are 
about over — has been busy making ‘rakes* or 
brooms of the fan-palm, or in sweeping clean 
the terraces for the reception of the produce. 
And now that the first day*s gathering is on the 
barbecues, he proceeds to spread out the pimento 
with his solid rakes until it covers the suiooth 
surface to the depth of an inch. The whole area 
of the barbecues, frequently extensive, is divided 
by low ridges of stonework into terraces of vary- 
ing extent, and connected with one another by 
openings in the stonework divisions. As fresh 
supplies of spice come in from the walks, the 
several divisions get. qtiickly filled, since the 
gathering of one day is not mixed with that of 
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another until the whole crop hus been cured. 
Under the burning sun of the tropics, the berries 
soon change colour ; in one day they will have 
turned from a pale yellow-green to a light straw 
tint ; and the barbecue-man is kept busy as the 
curing proceeds in turning them over with his 
rakes. He does th^. in the following manner : 
starting at one end of the long terrace, he pusl^s 
his rake before him jjown the length of the 
pimento spread out on it, so that there is formed 
a wide furrow, at the bottom of which the grains 
are thinly spread, while at each end of the rake 
as it moves a ridge is formed! As soon as he 
has completed one furrow, he repeats the process, 
commencing now from the end he has reach<&l, 
and so continues until the whole surface is fur- 
rowed over. By frequent ‘ scoring/ as the pro- 
cess is termed, it is arranged that all the spice 
receives the full benefit of the sun's rays ; and in 
six or seven days— or even earlier, if the sky has 
been cloudless— the colour of the pimento will 
have turned to a dull brown, its soft skin will 
have hardened to a leathery coat, and the stem 
dropped from the seed. By taking up a handful 
and shaking it at his ear, the grower can tell by 
the rattling of the kernels within the husk that 
the spice is cured, and he then puts it into bugs 
to await the winnowing. 

As the spice grows darker and darker and the 
end of the curing approaches, the anxieties of 
the grower and barbecue-man begin. Let but 
a shower of rain wet the nearly cured pimento 
and the value is at once depreciated, since it 
becomes mouldy ; and no degree of attention 
afterwards will rectify the error. Hence, at the 
approach of rain — lie can hear it falling far away 
in the forest, or see it rolling rapidly in a thin 
gray mist down the distant hills — the barbecue- 
man raises a shout, and at once the whole house- 
hold is in movement. The grooms leave their 
horses, the cook her pots and pans ; the other 
house-servants come fleeing out of doors ; the 
owner and his family and the visitors run to 
lend their aid, carrying with them any brooms 
or brushes they may have caught up in their 
haste. Soon the barbecue seems to be alive, there 
is such a sweeping and raking of pimento, and 
bringing of palm- leaves and tarpaulins and boards 
— such a bustle and commotion to beat the 
weather. The rain is sweeping down the hills 
opposite ; now it is in the valley beneath ; two or 
three large drops are pattering down upon the 
heads of the workers. But the . hard work is to 
be rewarded ; the brown grains have been swept 
into a conical heap within the circular ridge in 
the centre of the barbecue, the tarpaulins are 
spread, then over these the palm fronds, and last 
the boards to keep all in place. Let the rain 
come ; it can do no harm now. And it does 
come, racing across the broad terraces until they 
seem to smoke with the mist that rises from 
them : while the spouts of the gutters are shoot- 
ing the water far out from the wall. For a good 
ten minutes the downpour lasts, and then passes 
on, and goes roaring across the far-stretching 
forest beyond. The sun breaks forth, and nature, 
refreshed by her bath, smiles once more; but 
the pimento so hardly saved is not uncovered 
that afternoon. 

When the crop is cured, nothing remains to 
be done but to winnow and send it down to the 


port. The winnowing or ‘fanning’ is done in 
a machine of American construction, in which 
the pimento passes through two or three sets of 
sieves, and is subjected meanwhile to a current of 
air directed upon it by a revolving fan. By this 
means the small unmarketable seeds, the stems 
a^d bits of plaster from the barbecues, are separ- 
ated out ; the dean spice is then packed in bags 
and sent away. 

Tli^ price obtained at present for the produce 
is on the average uboat twopence-lialf penny per 
pound, and shows a great decrease upon tnat 
paid in years past. Unfortunately, there is 
every indication that a further fall h imminent, 
and in such a case it will no longer be profitable 
to gather the spice. All this seems to point to 
the fact that the taste of the public has changed 
with respect to spices, or at least that some other 
spice has taken the place in popular favour of 
the once favourite allspice. Still, about xlftie 
and a half million pounds are annually exported 
from the colony, the value of which is estimated 
at one hundred and three thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Pimento thus holds the fifth place of 
importance in the exports of the island, being 
exceeded in value only by sugar, rum, coffee, and 
fruit ; but one must feel regret that an ancient 
source of revenue to the colonists — for pimento 
has been exported almost since the occupation 
of the island by the English — should be in danger 
of ceusiug altogether. 


LESS THAN KIN. 

CHAPTER III. 

• 

‘What on earth does he mean?* cried Ena, as 
soon as the sounds of that stoi my exit had died 
away. Until that moment, neither of the two 
whom Wakelin had left behind had spoken. 

The vicar threw back his still handsome head, 
and answered with a sort of fiery dignity t.liich 
would have satisfied the greatest sceptic of his 
guiltlessness. As to Ena, however, she needed 
no such assurance : ‘ He means that I stole, actu- 
ally stole, that abominable money ! I !’ 

‘My dear father!’ with incredulous surprise. 

‘Yes; it is an absurd charge!’ So absurd, 
indeed, that now he could actually laugh # at the 
remembrance of it, the excitement of the moment 
leaving no room for apprehension of any conse- 
quences which might ensue. ‘I am not sure 
whether 1 may not even find myself compelled 
to prosecute the man for slander. 1 must take 
a lawyer’s opinion upon that.- Who did you say, 
by the way, wanted me down-. Lairs?’ 

The girl displayed a ctq*d, which she had been 
all ,the time twisting between her fingers. But 
she’ looked grave. Perhaps a prevision of the 
dangers ahead had come to her more quickly 
than to the vicar, in his indignant exaltation of 
spirit. 

‘ Only a Mr Daintry. “ Marmaduke Daintry,* ’ 
she read aloud, absently. Then ; ‘ But now ’ 
wicked of Mr Wakelin to utter such words. 
Suppose Jane or any one had overheard them !’ 

‘They’ll have every chance in future. I ima- 
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surely it cau never be Jack come to life again not very imposing, height of five feet six. 4 Ah 
after all these years. 1 In the curious agitation no ! Title isn't on my card/ observing Mr 
caused by this second shock, following so quickly Bussell’s glance. 4 Haven't had time to have 
upon the first, such an occurrence seemed almost fresh ones printed yet. So much to do, you see. 
credible, and he never noticed the difference in And that reminds me— mustn’t dawdle here all 
the Christian names. day. By the way, I ought to have a letter for 

It was, however, a person altogether unlike you somewhere. The lawyers fancied you might 
the tall, genial clad whom he so well remem- wfc-uit credentials or such sort of rot. Though, 
bered as his boyish playmate, and equally unlike naturally, I said that was rubbish.’ 
the gray-haired, stalwart individual into t whom The signature of the note which he finally pro- 
time might have transformed that familiar dneed and handed over to its owner happened 
friend, who turned from examining a photo- to be known to the vicar as that of a most 
graph of Ena as the vicar entered the drawing- respectable firm of London solicitors ; whilst its 
room. And Mr Russell actually started as he wording was plain enough to dispel any doubts 
beheld a rather stout, dapper, remarkably well- a^ to the bearer’s identity, os well as with regard 
dressed man of about thirty coming quickly to v nis news of Ena’s fortune. Before Mr Russell 
forward, with a look of the utmost ease and self- had reached the close of the few curt, business- 
possession, to return liis host’s greeting. like lines, he understood how completely altered 

4 Of course you don’t know me ? How should were the prospects of the girl who had been to 
far the guest exclaimed heartily. 4 Never set him os a daughter ; and in spite of an aching in 
eyes on me before. And yet I hear that you his heart at the idea of what this change must 
have a cousin of mine in your own house, treated mean for Mildred and himself, had made up his 
as your daughter ! Awfully good of you, really ! mind how to act. 

Can I see her at once V 4 Are you aware that Ena is in utter ignorance 

His mingled calm assurance and eager pre- of her parentage ?’ he said, addressing the Baronet, 
sumption almost took Mr Russell’s breath away, who, too restless to stand still, had during the 
For many a long day he had scarcely even re- short silence wandered off again in the direction 
inembered the facts of Ena’s birth, or thought of of the piano, and was diligently examining the 
her in any different light from that in whicli she music scattered about its lid. 
regarded herself — as his own eldest daughter. No 4 Is she ? Oh, well, that’s soon put right. Let 
marvel, then, that, instead of speaking, lie simply me try the effect of three sentences,’ with another 
stared. But Marmaduke was fully equal to that laugh. ‘See here : 44 Ena, my dear,” I should tell 
trifling embarrassment her, 44 1 ’m y.our cousin, Sir Marmaduke Daintry ; 

‘Don’t wonder you’re surprised. Never was and ypur name is the same as my own. You ’re a 

more so myself than yesterday, when Sir George’s rich woman too, and must” Eh, what?’ 

— my grandfather he w#s, you understand — will 4 1 was trying to intimate,’ with some sarcasm, 
was read, and I found out that such a person 4 that I cannot allow that method of proceeding, 
as my cousin existed and flourished. Lawyers Though you appear unable to comprehend its 
explained, and seemed quite up in the subject, possibility, it is a fact that the intelligence that 
But I ’d never heard a syllable about her, not she is not my child, and is without natural claim 
a syllable, I assure you ! Frightfully bad form upon my wife’s love, will come as a terrible grief 
of the old boy to let her sponge on you all these to Ena. Therefore, I must choose my own time 
years, whilst he kept me in the dark too, and and mode for explaining matters both to her and 
then to leave her every stiver he could alienate to Mrs Russell.’ 

from the estate, don’t you know ?’ Only by dint of indomitable perseverance did 

Gradually dawn was breaking upon the clergy- the clergyman succeed in getting so far. Four 
man’s brain, almost stunned as it had been by times at least his audience had sought to inter- 
two successive blows. rupt ; now he was to be kept in check no 

•Sir George Daintry is dead, then?’ he man- longer, 
aged to insert between the last sentence and that 4 Oh, but really, don’t you know ? I can’t con- 
wliich w he could see already hovering upon his sent to this. Grief to hear that she *s an heiress, 
companion’s lips. and cousin to a Baronet ? Bosh ! my dear sir, 

4 A week ago ; and quite time too. Oh, beg bosh! Had too much to do with women to credit 

F ardon,’ with a laugh, both amused and heartless, that !’ 

Really, he was so specially ill-tempered ' ‘Where has he been brought up?’ was the 

‘Demorfcuis’ began Mr Russell solemnly. unuttered thought in Charles Russell’s mind. 

4 Oh yes! Very wrong of me. But to return 4 One expects some gentlemanly feeling and 
to Ena. I’ve come aj quickly as trains would behaviour from a man of his standing. But this 
bring me, to see her, and fetch her home. My is a regular bear.’ Aloud, however, he merely 
mother says that of course it’s the only thing, responded, with cold dignity sufficient to quell 
Proper sphere, and all that, don’t you know ?’ even Joseph Wakelin : 4 1 have told you my fixed 
Evidently delicacy was not the gentleman’s decision.’ 
strong point. But it was a lack upon which Mr Sir Marmaduke shrugged his shoulders. He 
Russell did not feel himself called again to com- could scarcely object further to the wishes of the 
ment. Instead, he asked a question, or tried to man who for twenty years had carried out a 
do so. duty which of right should have been undertaken 

4 Your father* by his own neglectful family. Yet the resolute 

‘Died when I was a shaver. He was Sir words angered him. ‘Then am I not to see her 
George’s eldest Bon, don’t you know? and owing at all?’ — gruffly. 

to this clearance, I’m the head of the family 4 Not to-day. Should you be at liberty in a 
pow,’ drawing himself up t 9 hip full, though week’s time to return, we shall be happy to 
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receive you. Possibly, if in the meantime Mrs paid Clarke ! And then, too, you specially told 
Russell has heard from your mother, you may Wakelin to let you have gold, not a cheque, for 
be able to persuade Ena to visit your home anil 1 happened to hear you speaking of it to him in 
make the acquaintance of your people. I do not the hall. Everything is against you !’ 
wish to keep her from those to whom she stands Charles Russell sighed. In the first excite- 

in such near relationship. But’ ment and anger witn which lje had met the 

‘Ah, just so! I understand,’ throwing off the charge, he had not estimated the force of these 
sullenness which had for a moment clouded hiss details, as now, for the first timb, he was con- 
features. ‘ The mater yanted to write before, scious of doing. 

but I said where was the need for ceremony * WeU, if necessary, we must confess the truth, 
between relatives ? This day week, then, for Ena. love, and humble our *pride to own that your 
Afterwards, she and I, don’t you know ? may have single gold bracelet afforded the ways and means 
a good deal to do with each other. Good-bye, of pacifying Clai’ke ! As to the cheque, now 
good-bye.’ that I have closed my banking account cheques 

And absolutely before Mr Russell had quite are most awkward matters to manipulate. Only 
grasped the meaning of that final hint anil last month I was vowing never to accept another 
smiling nod, the man was in the hall, through for any large amount.’ 

the door, and out upon the pavement of the ‘ If only other people can be induced to see and 
street When, however, at length the laudable understand as we do ! ’ 

intentions of the Baronet did make themselves He had seldom beheld liis wife so overwhelmed, 
plain to the vicar, he smiled, fortunately, we And all the time he was conscious of another 
can trust Ena’s taste,’ he muttered, half aloud, trial for her lurking in the background, acquaint- 
‘ But what will she and Mildred say to such a ance with which could scarcely be postponed, 
parting as this may involve ?* Mr Russell’s heart felt heavy as lead. 

That was a problem very speedily to be tested, * Wc must trust that they will,’ he answered, 
for, as he stood there pondering it, the door of with a cheerfulness he certainly did not feel, 
the diuing-room unclosed, and the sound of 4 But, my dear, there is something I have learned 
women’s voices in earnest conversation reached to-day which I must tell you. No, Ena,, don’t 
his ears. In another second his wife and their go. It concerns you almost more than it doeB 
adopted daughter entered together. ourselves.’ 

So entirely had the latter interview driven How the intelligence was finally broken per- 
away for the moment all remembrance of that haps none of the three ever exactly knew. To 
which had immediately preceded it, that he looked watch the look of pain deepening in Ena’s eyes 
at the two grave, troubled countenances with as lie unfolded his tale, to feel the heaving of 
wonder. Could they have overheard ? Did they Mildred’s bosom as he pressed her to his side, 
guess? But Mildred’s exclamation immediately and still to be obliged to continue his story, made 
enlightened him. that hour one of the hardest in Charles Russell’s 

‘Oh, my dearest!’ she cried, coming close up not very easy life. But the W'uds vkere uttered 
to him and throwing her two arms round him, at last. Ena had been made to coiupichend that 
as though to shield the man she loved from all though the love which had always surrounded 
trouble, ‘how dared Wakelin say such an awful her still remained, her claim upon it had van- 
thing V islicd. She saw herself, rich indeed in the public 

It was one of her husband’s characteristics that esteem, but deprived by one stroke of lather, 
though he could be and often was spiritless and mother, sister, and brother. And the whole of 
moody without any particular reason, real grief the little world in which hitherto the girl had 
and anxiety had a tendency— at least in the first lived and moved seemed suddenly to be split and 
moments of trial — to brace him to meet the rent to its foundations. With a sobbing cry, 
burden with courage. Often as it fell to Mil- she sank down on her knees before Mildred, who 
dred’s lot to support him under protracted worry was sitting on the couch, and buried her face 
or in imaginary woes, his was the stronger soul in that familiar lap. A poor consolation seemed 
at such times as the present. And now he the promised fortune for all that she was losing ! 
stooped smiliugly to kiss the upturned face, ‘Oh, mother, mother,’ she wailed, ‘don’t desert 
passing one arm tenderly about her waist as he me like this ! ’ Such an entreaty could meet 
did so. with but one response. In another moment she 

‘My darling, don’t worry yourself; it will was resting on the same breast where, long ago, 
all come right,’ he answered. ‘ 1 am confident she had wept out her woes, and Mildred’s tears 
that the money will even yet turn up. If not, mingled themselves with her own. 
we must make it good.* ‘ My sweet child, we shill never desert you. 

‘But your reputation,’ urged the wife. ‘A Your, father left you to us, and we have always 
clergyman is so at the mercy of people. One loved you. Do you think anything, could separ- 
breath of scandal and he is ruined for ever !’ ate us now?’ she whispered reassuringly ; whilst 
It was too true, and he recognised the fact, her husband took a snort walk to the window, 
Yet he still smiled. and then brushed his handkerchief two or three 

‘ Milly, this isn’t worthy of you. My dearest, times across his face before applying it, with 
remember that I am innocent, anil that, therefore, ostentation, to its more legitimate use. 
my reputation has a better Guardian than myself. ‘ And just as Dick is on the way home, too. Oh, 
As I said to Ena a little while ago, if necessary mother, what will Dick say?’ 

I should not hesitate to bring an action for Mildred shook her head. * Poor Dick ! It will 
slander against Wakelin, and that would, I am be a sad return for him altogether, I’m afraid, 
convinced, abundantly cl<!ar me.’ Troubles never come singly ; but to-day has 

‘ Only it was so unlucky that you should have brought more than its share, I do think.’ 
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‘Though one can quite suppose that some 
people, with more sense than we.’ve got, might 
regard Ena’s legacy as a mitigating circumstance,’ 
spoke up Mr Russell from his station across the 
room. But notwithstanding the raillery, he did 
not turn his head, or for the moment expose his 
own countenance to inspection. * 

‘ Legacy 1 What’s a legacy f ’ from the un- 
grateful recipient. ‘Who can suppose that money 
would make up for all $iat this has taken from 
me ? Oh dad, you will care for me still V 
And so the scene went on, until gradually they 
had talked themselves into at least a partial 
realisation of the state of the case, and some 
slight resignation to its obligations. 

‘For that you ought to accept Mrs Daintry’s 
invitation, and visit her, there ^s no doubt,’ the 
vicar declared. 

*»‘Mrs Daintry? Oh, the Baronet’s mother. 
What a trial for her to miss being my lady,’ 
remarked Ena with a laugh, which, though but 
the ghost of her usual gay ripple, at least told of 
returning spirits. ‘And how do you like Sir 
Marmaduke, father? You did not mention 
that.’ 

A difficult question to answer with combined 
truth and civility to the absent. Happily, how- 
ever, whilst he hesitated, Mr Russell was spared 
the need for reply. With a fling the drawing- 
room door was thrown open, and Bijou danced 
in, dragging a tall, well-set-up young man by 
one hand, and sending her announcements ahead 
in her shrillest tones. ‘ It ’s Dick,’ she screamed. 
1 1 was digging weeds up in my garden, and found 
him, and he’s come home to Btay. He says 
sb!’ c 

Even Ena’s troubles and Joseph Wakelin’s sus- 
picions were forgotten in the delight of that 
meeting and greeting. And Dick’s protest that 
he wasn’t a weed himself, whatever Bijou might 
consider him, was smothered in his mother’s 
embrace. 


• SOME EARLY LONDON CONCERTS. 

The modern lover of music has such plentiful 
fare provided for him well nigh every day of the 
year, 4 that it is difficult to realise how compara- 
tively recent is the great growth of concerts and 
musical entertainments of all kinds with which we 
are now so familiar. The pedigree of the London 
public Concert can be traced back to the later 
half of the seventeenth century. Before that 
period, private concerts were given from time to 
time by different members of the nobility ; but 
the people generally had little opportunity of in- 
dulging a taste for high-class music, and had for 
the most part to be satisfied with entertainments 
given in public-houses by performers hired by 
the landlords. Sir John Hawkins tells us how in 
places like these ‘half-a-dozen of fiddlers would 
scrape Sellenger’s (or St Leger’s) Round, or “ Old 
Simon the King,” with divisions, till themselves 
and their audience were tired ; after which as 
many players on the hautboy would in the most 
harsh and discordant tones grate forth “ Qreen 
Sleeves,” “Yellow Stocking*,” “-Gillian of Croy- 


don,” or some such common dance tune ; and the 
people thought it fair music.’ 

Public concerts owe their direct encouragement 
to John Banister, who had won fame by his play- 
ing on the violin, and who succeeded the cele- 
brated Baltzar as leader of (Charles ll.’s band of 
Vwcnty-four violins. Pepys, in an entry in his 
Diary for February 1667$ tells us the court gossip 
of the day — ‘how the kings viallin Bannister is 
mad that the king hath a Frenchman come to be 
chief of some part of the kings musique.’ It was 
rumoured that he was dismissed the royal service 
{or saying that English violins were better than 
the French — a statement which was no doubt 
regarded as heretical, opposed as it was to the 
prevailing court view as to the superiority of 
France in all questions of taste, and especially 
with regard to music. Banister’s concerts, at the 
close of the year 1672, were advertised in the 
‘ London Gazette ’ as follows : ‘ These are to give 
notice that at Mr John Banister’s, house (now 
called the Musick School), over against the George 
Tavern in White Fryers, the present Monday will 
be musick performed by excellent masters, begin- 
ing precisely at four of the clock in the afternoon, 
and every afternoon for the future precisely at 
the same hour.’ Four years later on, we read 
again : ‘ At the Academy in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields will begin the first part of the Parley of 
Instruments, composed by Mr John Banister.’ 
The admission was at this time as a rule one 
shilling ; and these concerts seem to have been 
held pretty regularly down to within a short time 
of Banister’s death, which took place in 1679. 

Another person who did much to promote a 
taste for music was Thomas Britton, better known 
as the ‘ Small-coal man,’ who gathered a circle of 
music-lovers around him at this period in his 
unpretentious home in Clerkenwell. Among his 
guests were Woolaston the painter and Hughes the 
poet, as well as l)r Pepusch and Handel, who at 
this time had still his fame to make. To these 
weekly concerts, held in a long narrow room over 
his shop, the poet tells us that Apollo 

Led his train, 

And Music warbled in her sweetest strain — 

the train including the beautiful Duchess of 
Queensberry. 

More important than Britton’s musical club was 
the founding in 1710 of the Academy of Ancient 
Music, for the practice of ancient vocal and instru- 
mental music. This association was formed at 
the ‘Crown and Anchor Tavern’ in the Strand, 
under the direction of Dr Pepusch, the gentlemen 
and boys of St Paul’s and the Chapel Royal taking 
part in the performances. The Academy had 
the honour of performing Handel’s ‘Esther, 1 the 
members appearing dressed in character ; and its 
success is said to have led Handel to consider the 
desirability of establishing oratorio performances 
at Covent Garden. Fashionable society was at 
this period divided into factions, which grew out 
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of the rivalry of Handel and Bononcini, concern- 
ing which Byrom wrote the well-known lines : 

Strange that such difference should be 

’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

The unfair ban, however, under which Handel 
was placed, was northared in by the king and 
queen ; and a story is told of Lord Chesterfield 
leaving the empty theafre, in which an oratorio 
was being sung before the king, and giving as his 
reason that he did not desire to intrude on the 
privacy of his sovereign. 

The oratorio — invented in the middle of the 
sixteenth century by St Philip Neri, as a counter- 
attraction to the theatre -was first made popular 
in this country by the author of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
As organist to the Chapel of the Duke of Chandos 
at Canon’s he was the first to introduce organ 
concerts, and did much to recall sacred music 
from the neglect into which it had fallen in 
England. St Paul’s Churchyard was then a centre 
to which music-lovers gathered, and many of the 
neighbouring shops were famous for their musical 
instruments, temptingly exposed to the view of 
those who attended the services of the cathedral, 
held twice every day. The meeting of so many 
musicians in this vicinity led to the establishment 
of regular concerts at the ‘ Queen’s Head Tavern/ 
under a certain Talbot Young. Later on, they 
were held at ‘ The Castle Tun/ and won n certain 
amount of fame under the style of ‘ Castle 
Concerts.* This tavern had once been kept by 
Shakespeare’s friend and fellow-actor, the come- 
dian, Richard Tarleton, and was situated near the 
famous * Dolly’s Chop-house/ in Paternoster Row. 
The old ‘Tun* perished in the Great Fire, but 
was afterwards rebuilt, and in the new building 
the ‘Castle Society of Music’ gave their perform, 
ances, assisted by some of the vocal talent of the 
operas. 

Benefit concerts seem to have been given from 
time to time at the various theatres, one given by 
Signor Carbonelli, a celebrated viol in -player, and 
pupil of Corelli, took place at Drury Lane in May 
1722, its programme, which was divided into 
three ‘acts/ including ‘a New Concerto for Two 
Trumpets;* ‘a Song by Mrs Barbier/ *a New 
Concerto by Albinoni, just brought over;* and a 
solo on the arch-lute by Signor Veber’ — a selec- 
tion which shows the prominence of Italy at this 
time in all things musical, Carbonelli having been 
brought to England by his patron, the first Duke 
of Rutland. 

An amusing concert bill of the time of Queen 
Anne, which has been preserved, enables us to 
form a good idea of the kind of entertainment 
then provided for the general public. The pro- 
gramme consisted of music, several opera songs, 

1 pleasant Dialogues and Commical Dances. 1 These 
dances, which were all to be represented in ‘ Habits 
according to the Fashions of the Countries/ in- 
cluded sketches of ‘ an Irishwoman/ ‘ a Spaniard 
and his Lady/ ( a French Peasant and his Wife 
in wooden shoes/ as well as ‘Two Hugonots.’ 


The songs began patriotically with the ‘ Genius of 
England;’ the sombre character of ‘0 Land me 
in some Peaceful Gloom/ being followed by tlie 
brighter strains of ‘Let all be Gay.’ In those 
days of amorous swains and dainty shepherdesses, 
tliq song of ‘Cinthia now is efuel grown* and 
‘Strephon the Bright’ must have 'found a re- 
echoing response in the breasts of the Corydons* 
and Streplions present. The Dialogues seem to 
have been quite in the spirit of the Christmas 
pantomime, including ‘ Since Times are so Bad * — 
apparently no novel theme, even in those days — 
and ‘ Oh ! my Poor Husband/ irresistibly ap- 
pealing to all married folk. This performance, 
which resembles a variety entertainment rather 
than a concert, lasted from six in the evening 
until nine ; and the price of seats was ‘ an English 
shilling the pitt;’ and an ‘English sixpence ^ 
upper seats.’ 

Vauxliall was now coming into prominence 
with its ul-fresco concerts, for which the cele- 
brated Dr Arne, the author of * Rule Britannia/ 
composed many of his best-known songs. Even 
in the days of Charles II. it seems to have been 
a place of popular entertainment, for Pepys tells 
us that he went ‘ by water to Fox Hall, and there 
walked in Spring Garden : But to hear the 
nightingale and other birds, and here fiddlers, 
und there a harp, and here u Jew’s trump, and 
here laughing, and there fine people walking, is 
mighty diverting.’ 

Ranelagh, too, was opened for evening concerts 
in the summer of 1742, when Beards was the 
principal singer, and Festing led the band. It 
was here, about twenty vfcars later, that an infant 
prodigy, no other than the eight-year-old Mozart, 
performed on the harpsichord* and oigan several 
pieces of liis own composition for tile benefit of 
a charity. 

The Madrigal Society and ‘the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club ’ date from this period — 
the Catch Club holding dinners at the ‘ Thatched 
House Tavern* every Tuesday from February to 
June, when ‘canons, catches, and glees* were 
performed by the members, prominent among 
whom .at one time was George 1Y. This club 
celebrated its centenary in 1861. 

More important, however, in the history of 
English art is the establishment of the ‘ Concerts 
of Ancient Music/ an idea originally suggested 
by tlie Earl of Sandwich ; and it was out of this 
Society that the famous Handel Commemoration 
arose in 1784. Though it held its first season 
in rooms in Tottenham Street, it is with the 
Hanover Square Rooms that the history of the 
Society is most intimately connected, for it was 
here that Cutalaui made «her first appearance, 
as well as Miss Stephens, who afterwards became 
Countess of Essex. Up to the close of the last 
century, however, the concerts were held in the 
| rooms in Tottenham Street ; and for a few years 
I in the concert room of the Opera House, before 
! becoming permanently established in Hanover 
Square at the commencement of the present 
century. The Hanover Square Rooms were for 
some time carried on by Sir John Gallini — who 
had taught the children of George III. to dance — 
after a similar fashion to the rival establishment 
of M i*8 Comely’s in Soho Square. Masquerades, 
‘festinos/ assemblies, and so forth, alternated 
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with more serious musical productions. The 
Rooms were first opened with a concert given 
by Charles Abel anu John Christian Bach, who 
continued for several years to entertain the 
musical world here ; while later on 4 The Pro- 
fessional ^Concerts' were rivalled by those of 
Salomon the violinist, at which Haydn in the 
biosing years' of the last century conducted his 
twelve- ‘grand* symphonies. Here, too, John 
Braham was' introduced to the public as a tenor 
singer. 0 

Meanwhile, the ancient concerts were patron- 
ised by royalty, and George III. would constantly 
show his interest in them by writing out the 
programmes of the performances with his own 
hand. Often, accompanied by Queen Charlotte, 
he was present at tne Hanover Square Rooms, 
and is said to have had a chamber added to the 
,pide, called the ‘Queen’s Tea Room,’ to which 
h£* presented a large gilt looking-glass. A special 
feature of these concerts was tile total exclusion 
of all modern music, the pieces selected for 
performance having to be at least twenty-five 
years old. 

While lovers of high-class music were being 
thus well catered for, we can catch a glimpse of 
the sort of fare provided for the mass of the 
population from a work by George Alexander 
Stevens, published in 1761, called the ‘Adven- 
tures of a Speculatist, or a Journey through 
London.* An entertainment seems to have been 
then common under the style of Com us’ Court, 
which appears to have contained the germ of the 
future music-hall. ‘We went,’ he tells us, ‘to 
Coinus’ Court, as they call it— one Jack Speed’s 
White Horse, Fetter Lane* These meetings were 
on the same plan as Sadler’s Wells, where people 
might sit and smofc and drink, and hear singing, 
and see all the posture-makers and tumblers, yet 
only pay so much for liquor, and have all these 
comical fancies into the bargain. One plays with 
a rolling-pin upon a salt-box, another grunts 
like a hog, and a third makes his teeth chatter 
like a monkey.’ 

Much pleasanter must it have been to have 
heard Tenducci sing at Ranelagh, or Joseph 
Vernon at Vauxliall. 

To revert to the ancient concerts — in the closing 
years of the last century two famous singers lent 
a brightness to these performances : Mrs Billing- 
ton, who appears as St Cecilia on the canvas of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and Madame Mara, whose 
great merits were first fully appreciated in the 
Handel Commemoration at Westminster Abbey. 
Meanwhile, the Academy of Ancient Music closed 
its career in 1792. There was no dearth of good 
music, however, for Harrison and Knyvett had 
just set on foot the Vocal Concerts ; and a little 
later on Mrs Billington, Braham, and Signor Naldi 
delighted audiences at Willis’s Rooms ; while 
Madame Catalaui competed for popular favour 
in Hanover Square. In 181.3 was established 
that still flourishing Society, the Philharmonic, 
whose concerts became associated later on with 
the Rooms in Hanover Square. The last concert 
held in these time-honoured Rooms was given in 
the year 1874 ; and the Club of to-day must be 
haunted by 'the musical echoes of many a bygone 
performance. Thus the opening years of the 
present century found the system of concert- 
giving firmly established ; and the appreciation 
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for this class of entertainment lias been ever since 
growing, as the enthusiasm of a St James’s Hall 
audience can testify as far as London is con- 
cerned. 

THE WINNING OF PADDON MANOR. 

f IN TWO CH A L’TERS. — CHAP. I. 

On a bright morning of April 1813, I, Joseph 
Smerdon, mariner, stepped ashore on Dartmouth 
quay with as heavy a heart under my shag 
waistcoat as any man carried that day in Devon- 
shire. You may judge if there were not reason 
fqr this, when i tell you that three weeks 
before I had been first-mate of an Indiaman 
called the 4 Arcot,’ having in her hold a venture 
of my own which must have brought five hun- 
dred pounds at least, and now this hud vanished 
away. 

Seven years had gone since I last saw England, 
much less my native place, which was Teign- 
mouth. In that time I had voyaged the Indies 
np and down, in country ships for the most 
part, making here a little and there a little by 
trading on my own account. In 1811 I was 
master of a transport, when General Auchmuty 
went to Java, and happening to do some service 
there, when I returned to Calcutta the gentle- 
men of the company recommended me to the 
captain of the ‘ Arcot,’ whose first-mate had died 
of the cholera-morbus. Of the voyage home 
there is no need to tell ; but, alas ! whether 
through fog, or misreckoning, or premature 
rejoicing, or all three, a March morning — 
luckily, a calm one— found us hard and fast 
on the rocks between Ushant and the Cape 
Finistere. This was in the clays when we were at 
war with France, and the French chasse-mar&s 
were not long in finding us out, and consigning us 
to dismal ‘ chokey ’ (as we say) in Brest But at 
that time a great number of honest fellows from 
our west country were free of the French coast, 
and willing to be of service to people detained 
against their wills in France or England ; and 
so it happened that the ‘ Polly ’ of Dartmouth 
left Roscoff with Joseph Smerdon in her hold, as 
well as fifty tubs of cogniac, and a grievous smell 
of stale sprats, to deceive inquisitive noses. 

But if a man is no more than forty-two, and 
a sailor used to ups and downs, a dinner such 
as I had at a tavern near the Butter Walk, 
and a quart of ale with it, puts a different 
look on things. And after all, I might have 
been much worse off ; for my sea-boots, so old 
and worn that the Frenchmen thought them 
not worth taking, had stowed in their linings 
over a hundred gold luohurs, worth each a 
guinea and a half. So that I was provided 
against want for many months, as I reflected 
with satisfaction, sitting in the parlour window 
and looking out on the river, and the craft 
straining at their anchors in a strong ebb-tide, 
the green hills winding away to Dittisham, and 
the old gray castle on guard at the mouth. 

Now, that you may understand my story, I 
must tell you something of my belongings. I 
was born and bred in Teignmouth ; and my 
father was a royal-navy man, boatswain of the 
‘Oxford’ at the time of ( his death. My mother 
had a brother named Jonathan Westcott, a 
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small shipbuilder at Teignmoutli, who was good 
enough to allow me to make myself * useful 
about the yard ; and in due time I was appren- 
ticed to him, till, my indentures being out and 
having no money to set up with, I took to the 
sea, and found my trade of good service to me. 

Now, my uncle wap not, I believe, a bad sort 
of man, and gave me no more cuffs and rope* 
ends than is necessary .to make a boy stick to 
his work. But he loved money as well as any 
banian trader, and, as is always the case, this 
prew stronger every year. He took a hand 
m smuggling ventures, like most people there, 
and owned two ketches, carrying clay and 
moorstone sometimes as far as London. But 
the year before I left him, his prosperity 
seemed to increase, and no one could tell how. 
He had always lent money ; but now he lent 
more, and he bought the ‘ Unity ,* as nice a 
lugger as ever cleared her cost in two runs 
to Roscoff. Her skipper was one John Bick- 
ford, an Exmoutli man, and whenever he was 
in port he would visit my uncle, and they 
would sit over their rummers till sometimes 
my uncle would have to be carried to bed. 

That afternoon I bought shore-going clothes, of 
which I stood greatly in need, and then began to 
think of the best way to reach Teign mouth. A 
boat, of course, would have suited me best ; but I 
could find none going there, and had no mind to 
charter one. The road by Tor Bay and St Mary- 
church was a bad one, and I resolved to take 
passage next morning in a boat going »to Totnes ; 
and so by the highway to Newton-Bushel and 
down Teign side some fifteen miles in all. So 
I embarked early ; and we went swiftly up with 
the flood- tide, while I smoked a pipe and watched 
the river wind and turn among the hills, and 
the woods breaking into young green ; and the 
air of my native land was sweeter than ever 
after the stinks and fevers of the Indies for 
so many years. And when we came to the 
ancient town of Totnes, I landed at the bridge, 
and set my face for Newton, without other 
baggage than my gold and a good oak stuff, 
such as we called a * Plymouth cloak.* 

I found Devonshire hills at first somewhat 
trying to my calves, after such long absence ; 
but 1 knew where a mile or more might be 
saved by a right of way through the Paddon 
estate, belonging to Squire Hilliard. I found 
the stepping-stones on the bank, got over, and 
having crossed one field, rested at a stile to 
smoke. Just as I had seated myself, I turned 
my head, and beheld Squire Hilliard himself, 
a stern and active man of fifty, a terror to 
poachers and vagrants, coining towards me like 
Giant Despair whom I used to read of, and two 
keepers with him. I stood up and raised my 
hat, and he seemed astonished. 

‘Fellow,* he said, ‘what are you doing tres- 
passing here V 

‘Your worship,* I answered, ‘it is no tres- 
pass. This is a right of way, acknowledged 
this forty years, for the use of people going 
on their lawful occasions.* 

‘Ha!* he replied — ‘a sea-lawyer, it seems. 
And who may you be, and what is your lawful 
occasion, as you call it? 

* I am a sailor,* I saiefy * as your honour sees — 
Joseph Smerdon by name, lately escaped from 
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the French, and going to Teignmouth to visit 
my uncle, Westcott the shipbuilder.’ 

‘Indeed,* he said. ‘Then you had best be 
going, for it is a long way. Give my respects 
to your worthy uncle, if he be yourq, ana tell 
him to drink less rum and more watdh* With 
those words he went on his * way, and I on 
mine, wonderingswhy he should ‘carte if my uncle 
drank or not But this meeting # recalled t« 
me tint Squire Hilliard and my ‘uncle were 
indeed acquainted, am? the strange manner of 
their becoming so. 

Two-aml-twenty years before, Squire Hilliard 
had acquired Paddon, not by purchase or in- 
heritance, but by winning it on a wager from 
a gentleman named RendelT. Squire Rend ell was 
the wealthier of the two, for he owned Paddon, 
and another place called Darleigli, near Ash- 
burton ; while Squire Hilliard’s land, Utcombe 
by name, was at Bovey-Tracey. Now, it chanftd 
as they followed the hounds one day, Squire 
Rendell and his horse fell into a deep pool of 
Teign, and were got out with much trouble. 
At the hunting dinner that evening there was 
laughter at his expense, which so vexed him, 
that, having much wine aboard, lie laid a wager 
j with Squire Hilliard, of Paddon Manor against 
Utcombe, which was worth far less, that they 
should swim their horses out into Tor Bay, the 
one who should first turn back to lose. 

So on a calm day they and some of their 
friends rode down to the Tor Abbey sands, 
and the two gentlemen entered the sea, both 
horses and riders barebacked. My uncle, as a 
responsible kind of man, was at hand in a 
sailing-boat, and Jack Bickford with him, as 
well .as two or three gentlemen, who were to 
be the umpires. They swasn on bravely till 
about a cable’s length from th° shore, when 
Sciuirc Rendell’s horse, which was leading, was 
taken with a cramp, the water being bitter 
cold, and went down bows foremost, so, that 
his rider was very near to be drowned, for 
lie could swim but little. They brought him 
ashore with all speed, and recovered him, while 
my uncle and Bickford went out and fished 
lip the horse with a creeper. No one expected 
that Squire Hilliard would hold his friend to 
the terms of the wager ; but he did so, being, as 
was known, heavily in debt to people in Lqndon. 
So Paddon was made over to him ; but all the 
gentry thereabouts looked coldly on him ; and 
he had, as we say, himself to himself, turning 
from a wild young fellow into a hard and dis- 
agreeable man. 

1 readied Teignmouth late in the afternoon, 
rather tired and footsore, by reason of new shoes* 
Little or nothing seemed ^changed there, in the 
littlq crooked streets smelling of tar and fish, 
any more than the hills around were changed, 
or the broad Teign, with the boys picking 
cockles on the mud fiats, or the great red bluff 
of the Ness ; and my uncle’s yard was there, 
with a fishing-smack hauled up for repair. I 
walked across to the little house with the green 
door and rapped on it. An old woman opened 
it, and I asked if Mr Westcott were within. 

‘ Is8 fai,* she answered, ‘but martal busy. 
Do ’ee want vor to spake to *n particular.’ 

‘ Tell him his nepliew is here,* I said, 

I heard the word nephew, followed by some 
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growling. Then she came back, saying: ‘Plaze 
to step in, zar ; 1 and I entered the little white- 
washed room, with a window' like a porthole 
looking on the yard, which I knew so well. 

My uncle sat at a deal table with pen and 
ink, and a raffle of papers before him. When I 
had last seen 111 * 01 , he was a halo man, un^ler 
forty ; but he .-was almost si*ty now, white- 
haired, and leaner and more stooped than he 
should have' been, though his eyes were y^t keen 
and his face not much wrinkled. 

*’Tes you, Joe, come back,’ he said, looking up. 
‘Well, you’m growed to a vine man. And how’s 
zea zarved ’ee zince ’ee wur vule enough to take 
to it 1 Zame as it do zarve most volks V 

I told him of my late misadventure, and he 
began shaking his head sadly. ‘Vive hundred 
pounds, Joe,’ he said. ‘Ay, that’s a tarrable loss, 
if you’m spaken the truth. Haven’t ’ee got 
*n0thin’ left V 

‘ Something I have yet,’ I replied. — ‘ But how 
is it with you V 

‘Bad’s the best, Joe,’ he said. ‘Trade be arl 
gone skat The yard do pay about wages, and 
no more. If ’twasn’t vor vree trade and my 
zavins, I’d be to workhouse. — The “Unity!” 
Catched, Joe, long agone. Ilcr’s a revenue boat 
now ; but Bickford’s revenue too, chief-boatman 
to Exmouth. Her ’ll be hero to-night.’ 

I did not set much store by this, knowing that 
he would have said the same if he had owned 
all the town ; and I promised to coine again later 
and tell him more. When I did so, I found John 
Bickford with him, a man of fifty, short and stout 
like a capstan, with a face hard and red as a 
lobster boiled, and a loo|f of exceeding honesty. 

I told them some foreign experiences, to their 
great admiration, qpd showed a sample of what 
I had with me, at which they, as old hands at 
concealments, were amused. But at the middle of 
the second tumbler I observed : 1 1 forgot, uncle, 
a message for you that I was charged with to-day.’ 

‘A message,’ said my uncle. ‘Who vroin, 
Joe?’ 

‘ From Squire Hilliard,’ I said ; ‘ and his word 
was, that you were to drink less rum.’ 

I saw the two look at each other, and Bickford 
said : ‘ Ay, a careful man he be now, not like 
when we knowed ’n vust along.’ 

‘And Squire Rendell, how is he?’ I asked. 

^ ‘ Died two year agone,’ said my uncle ; ‘ and 
his zon drowd up sojerin’ and married. Zame 
a8 you maight do to the zea, Joe, if you’m a 
mind. There’s Mrs Pearce, to Newton-Bushel 
— Kate Harvey that was— keep’ th the “Bull 
Inn.” A good place it be, but beyond a woman 
to manage; and if zo be’s you can’t pass what 
yaum got vor ten tjimes zo much, Was vor 
nothin’ you lived ten year with me and travelled 
the world vor twenty/ 

It was clear that my uncle Westeott and his 
chum did not want to talk about the two Squires, 
for they turned it off in some such way whenever 
I would have inquired further. And this shows 
that a man may err as well in saying too little 
as too much, for I began to think that all was 
not right in that quarter. Then I retired to my 
“> lodgings ; and Bickford, who seemed free of the 
house, to a room up-stairs. 

In the morning I was up and about, and met 
aotne that knew me, and misse^ some I had known. 


I did not forget to make further inquiries ; 
and they told me that Squire Hilliard was no 
fonder of the neighbours than they of him, 
though reckoned an able magistrate. He was 
unmarried ; and what company he had at Paddon , 
was mostly people who had met him in London, 
where he sometimes wen^ But of the new 
Squire Rendell they could tell nothing. How- 
| ever, one thing I learned, that there was some 
j sort of intelligence between my uncle and Squire 
Hilliard, who had been known to recommend 
him to people who wanted money. 

My most pressing business just now being to 
change my Indian gold into guineas, I walked 
to Newton- Bushel, and the Plymouth coach took 
nta to Exeter, where the money-changers were 
astonished at finding a seaman unwilling to be 
cheated. As I got down from the coach at 
Newton on my return, I perceived the ‘Bull Inn,’ 
of which my uncle had spoken. I walked into 
the bar and rapped on the counter. Nobody 
came ; but at the back of the house I heard a 
woman’s voice in anger, and a man’s using very 
bad words. I took the liberty to go round and 
enter the stable yard, where 1 found Mrs Pearce 
very flustered, and a hostler fellow very drunk 
and foul-mouthed, while two or three more stood 
by and gaped. Without more ceremony I kicked 
him out into the road, where he lay howling. 
Then I turned to Mrs Pearce, who was beginning 
to cry, and led her politely into the parlour. 

‘A dirty, vilthy, drunken baste,’ she sobbed. 
‘Never was I carled such names avore, and in my 
own Jiouse. I ’ll hav ’n to justice, zo I will.’ 

‘Never mind, Kate/ I said. ‘I did the like for 
you at Denbury Fair once.* 

‘Massy zave us! be it you, Joe?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘An’ where have ’ee been this twenty 
year? I’ve got thicky bead necklace yet you 
bought me to Denbury.’ 

My former sweetheart was now a plump, dark- 
eyed woman of forty, with hardly a touch of 
gray in her curly black liair, though she said it 
was a wonder it was not white, with trouble and 
vexation. She had been a widow some two years, 
and well off, with no children ; but, as she said, 

‘ the trade were not vitty vor a lone woman.’ In 
short, before I took my leave, promising to come 
again speedily, I saw that the ‘Bull’ .and all it 
contained were mine for the asking without any 
question of money. Mrs Pearce would not hear 
of my walking back the six miles, but the spring- 
cart must be got ready. Whilst waiting for this, 
a lady and gentleman on horseback stopped 
directly opposite the window to speak with some 
one on the footpath. 

‘Squire Rendell an* his new-mar’d wife/ said 
Mrs Pearce. ‘Baint’m a handsome pair, Joe? 
Miss Lavis o’ Chudleigh, she were, an’ reckoned 
the best-lookin’ maid in the county.’ 

‘Not half what you were at her age, Kate/ I 
said. But this was a piece of poetry on my part, 
for the lady was truly handsome, not above two- 
and-twenty, tall and slim-waiBted, yet firm and 
strong of figure, in her close riding-dress ; in 
feature rather Spanish than English, as many 
are in our parts. But when I looked at her 
husband, I was amazed, for I knew him well, 
though I had never suspected who he was. 

I nave said that whera we took Java I was 
master of a brig carrying troops. Now, in that 
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affair the Batavia fever and arrack wrought so 
upon our men that almost one-third of the force 
was unfit for duty, and a call was made for 
volunteers. I took the best of my men ; and at 
,the attack on the Dutch lines we worked a gun, 
as the General said, excellently well ; and were 
not behind at the storming or in the enemy’s 
camp. But though tnere was good fighting tha^ 
day, none did better than Captain ltendell of the 
king’s troops. He was® the first man to enter 
the great redoubt, and ran through a gunner 
before he could put the linstock to a piece laid 
directly on our men. His sword — made by 
Government from hogshead hoops — broke short, 
and a vile native, like a crushed wasp, ran a kris 
into his leg ; but he caught up a rammer, brained 
one Dutchman therewith, and kept the rest at bay 
till a musket-shot brought him down. I was 
there as they carried him to the surgeons, and 
heard his name ; but it is a common one in 
our parts, and I thought no more than that he 
had well upheld the honour of Devon. 

All the way back in the spring-cart, which 
jolted so for all its springs that J would as lief 
have walked, I had much to think upon as to 
how I should shape my course. But reflecting 
on how I had lost the gains of years of danger 
in an hour, and Kate declaring that a sailor’s 
wife was no more than another man’s widow, in 
a month’s time Captain Smerdon, as I lmd a 
right to call myself, after the command of the 
transport, was landlord of the ‘Bull,’ and had 
introduced discipline there, which wqp all that 
was wanted, Kate knowing, as we say; all^ the 
ropes. 

My uncle was not present at our wedding, 
being laid up with rheumatism ; but as soon as 
he was about again, he came over to Newton and 
stayed with us for the night. We gave him a 
most excellent dinner as well as supper, and lie 
did more than justice to them. But he being 
used only to spare living, the consequence was 
that Kate woke me that night, declaring that she 
heard thieves in the house. I took a candle and 
a cutlass and went out, but found no one. Hear- 
ing, however, steps in my uncle’s room, which 
was next ours, I went in, and perceived him 
standing in his nightgear fast asleep, but with 
his eyes wide open. I would have gone out again 
and made the door fast, lest lie should fall down 
the stairs, but at that minute he spoke. 

‘Cut’n away, Jr x,’ lie said ; ‘don’t ’ee lave a 
shred of ’n.’ Then, after some mumbling : ‘ Three 
veet under, it must be, Jack.’ 

I knew that when a man is like this he will 
often answer questions, so I imitated Bickford’s 
voice, who I knew must be ‘Jack.’ 

‘Why not vour veet, zur V I said. 

‘What a vule’ee must be, Jack,’ lie answered. 
‘Water be too thick to see in, an’ three veet 
deep’ll catch \s knees zo nice as may be.’ 

I nearly let fall the candle, as it flashed 
into my head what he was talking of ; but 
before I could think of what to ask next, he 
spoke again. ‘Jss zure, Squire,’ he said, ‘but 
vor cash down. Her deserv’th it vor the like 
of such vulishness.’ 

At this minute, Kate, wondering what I was 
about, opened the door hastily and upset a 
chair with a tin rushligjit stand upon it My 
uncle woke up, and seeing me stand there, with a 


drawn cutlass, shbuted ‘Thieves !’ and ‘Murder 1* 
till the whole house was aroused. I was so 
angry, that I could scarce trust myself to speak 
to Kate, and the rest of the night did nothing 
but kick and toss about. 

For 1 saw clearly that in a few minutes, 
moye I should have learnt the whole of a 
vile conspiracy,# planned by Souire Hilliard, 
and carried out by my respectable uncle and 
the hqpcst Bickford, to rob Squife Bendell’s 
father of his lands. This much I guessed, that 
the horse had not failed by reason of cramp, 
as was supposed, but from entanglement in a 
net or something of the sort laid there by 
them ; and that my uncle had received a sum 
of money for this, which accounted for his sudden 
prosperity. But of this I had not a scrap of 
evidence or a word of writing to show, though 
goodness only knew what it might be worth to 
me if T could be the means of restoring Squire 
ltendell to his estate of Paddon. 

But luck stood my friend, and in a way I 
least expected. Our business had begun to im- 
prove greatly, so that old Hawke of the ‘ World/ 
where the coaches stopped, grew jealous, and 
threw out nasty hints to the excisemen that 
I, as a sailor and my uncle’s nephew, knew 
where to get good liquor cheap. So at last 
one day, as they came prying about my cellars, 
one of them, an impudent fellow named Curtis, 
said to me : ‘ I ’ve bad news for you, captain.’ 

‘Have you so?’ I said. ‘Then out with it, 
Mr Gauger, and let ’s have it over.’ 

‘Why, that precious pal of your uncle West- 
cott’s,’ he answered, ‘Jack Bickford, the chief- 
boatman to Exmouth, hraa been bowled out at 
last. ’Pon my oath, I believe the fellow had 
good interest somewhere to ty^P h’s place, for 
he’s been hand-in-glove with the smugglers all 
along. But they found out that it was through 
him the whole force went on a wildgoose chase 
to Beer Head while a cargo was run at Starcross ; 
so he ’s safe in Exeter jail, waiting for ’sizes.’" 

‘Serve him right,’ I said, ‘for being a traitor 
to His Majesty. — But it will make no difference 
to me, whatever you may please to think.* 

But it made a good deal of difference, for I saw 
that this was the time for a bold stroke, now that 
Master Jack was laid by the heels and could not 
get away. So the next morning the coach set 
me down in Exeter ; and a crown to the turnkeys 
admitted me to that part of the jail where the 
prisoners not yet tried were kept. 


THE ‘MERMAID’ AT THE ZOO. 

Visitors to the London Zoological Gardens 
should pay their respects t<f the most interesting 
of th£ many recent acquisitions, which is a young 
Manatee. This animal arrived in London in 
company with its mother ; but she, poor beast, 
being bulky and short of breath, succumbed very 
soon to the frequent changes of conveyance which 
she had to put up with in order to get her to 
the Regent’s Park. Weighing about half a ton, 
and being without the least capability of pro- 
gressing on dry land, it is no wonder that the 
transport of the animal was a matter of the 
greatest possible, difficulty both to her and her 
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conductors. The young Mandtee, however, is 
well worth a visit ; it is one of the most interest- 
ing animals in existence, and is, furthermore, not 
to be seen every day. It is true that the Zoo- 
logical Society have had three or four Manatees 
in the last twenty years, but there has not been 
one on view ior at least three y^ars. 

The Manatee shares with the Dugong of the 
eastern seafc the distinction of being tjie only 
living representative of u group of animals which 
were once more plentiful. We find skeletons of 
extinct Manatees ; and within the last hundred 
years, perhaps even more recently, a third member 
of the order, the Rhytina, has faded into extinc- 
tion. This latter animal was, in point of size at 
any rate, a much superior beast to the Manatee, 
for it appears to have measured thirty -five feet 
of so in length ; but, like many giants, it was 
of a peaceful not to say stupid disposition ; and 
it had, moreover, no teeth to help it in convinc- 
ing others of its right to continued existence ; 
therefore, it ceased to exist. Very possibly, both 
the Manatee and the Dugong will follow in its 
departing footsteps, for they, too, are defenceless 
creatures, though they certainly have teeth ; but 
these teeth are blunt and broad — useful for chew- 
ing the cud, but not to be relied upon for 
offensive purposes. 

The great disadvantage under which the 
Manatee labours is its defectiveness of brain ; the 
organ is small, and its surface is smooth, instead 
of being thrown into those folds, or convolutions, 
as they are more technically termed, which argue 
intelligence. Jn the long run, too, brain is more 
effective than muscle, even among animals. 

In spite, however, of its intellectual defects, 
the Manatee has adopted a mode of life which 
will probably result in a longer lease of life to 
the species than if it had proved itself incapable 
of this alteration. We find the two species fre- 
quenting the rivers which flow into the tropical 
parts of the Atlantic ; they occur, that is to say, 
in Africa and in America and the West Indies. 
The fact that they inhabit both sides of the 
ocean leads to the inference that they were once 
purely marine beasts ; this assumption is of 
course strengthened by the fact that we meet 
with their remains in marine strata, rocks that 
have oftce formed part of the bottom of an ocean. 
So many marine creatures can also live in fresh 
water— the salmon is the most obvious instance — 
that it is not in the least surprising that the 
Manatee should have determined to change its 
habits. Now, this course of action must* have 
been a move in the right direction, from, at any 
rate, one point of view. While grazing peacefully 
at the bottom of the sea, the Manatee would be 
liable to be interrupted by sharks and other 
carnivorous creatures of the deep, with which it 
would be entirely unable to cope. Such foes 
would be less abundant in rivers. 

Why the Manatee, or the Dugong, should have 
— as some people think it has — given rise to the 
Mermaid notion is hard to understand ; it would 
need, we should think, many additional rations 


of grog to induce a sailor to make a detailed com- 

g yrison between the shapeless, black, and bulky 
irenian and a damsel terminating in a fish. 
As has been suggested, ‘ Merpig ’ would be a 
more suitable name, though the Manatee indeed 
lias not got the ‘in’ards of a Christian/ as the 
pig is always said to have » its interior is con- 
structed more on the nlan of that of a cow, and, 

I like that animal, the Manatee has a complicated 
, stomach suitable to a Vegetable diet. Its chief 
, internal feature, however, is its enormous lungs; 

; no doubt, these are contrived a double debt to pay, 

■ like the swim-bladders of certain fish. It is quite 
1 possible, from the habits of the animal, that it 
! uses its lungs not only for breathing purposes, 

I Iftit also, when inflated, to enable it to rise to 
i the surface of the water. 

| The Sireniu, as the Manatee and the Dugong 
are technically named, are, roughly speaking, 

; hoofed animals, which have taken permanently 
to the water, just as the seals, and probably 
I the whales, are carnivorous animals which 
! have adopted a similar mode of life ; and it is 
I highly interesting to note that in both cases a 
j certain amount of modification along precisely 
I the same lines has taken place : in all these 
I groups of animals, the hands- and the feet, if 
j they are present — have become more like a fish’s 
fin, while the whole body has assumed a form 
1 like that of a fish. In the whales and the 
! Sirenians, the hind-limbs have almost completely 
1 vanished, leaving only the most inconspicuous 
I traces of themselves. From this, one would argue 
that the whales and Sirenians have been much 
I longer aquatic in their habits than the seals. 

, The very first lesson that the student of zoology 
learns is not to judge by appearances ; otherwise, 
the Manatee would be undoubtedly put down as 
a near relation of the seal, or perhaps even a 
fish. 


j CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

| ‘A mekry Christmas !* How the old words waken 
I A thrill and throb for many a Christmas fled, 
j For hopes fulfilled not, that the years have taken 
Into their keeping, like the tears ye shed. 

‘A merry Christmas !’ Let the happy chorus 
Bring a new thrill, new freedom, new delight ; 

Past pain makes present joy but sweeter for us, 

E’en as the dawn of morning after night. 

‘A merry Christmas !’ Be ye thankful ever 
For friendship that is left warm, sure, and strong, 
For love that fills your hearts with high endeavour. 
Live life anew. Ye do the Past no wrong. 

| * A merry Christmas !’ Life has halting-places, 

Where ye may pause in all the busy strife 
To comfort those whose sorrow-stricken faces 
Tell their own story in the book of life. 

1 ‘A merry Christmas !’ Raise on high the holly, 
With spirits leaping at the sound of mirth, 

Far nobler than all sorrow is your folly 
i That sheds * good-will ’ and gladness o’er the earth. 

Harriet Kendall. 
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LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 
Fifty-two years ago a young English lady with 
literary aspirations sent to Messrs W. & It. 
Chambers, Edinburgh, a prose article aud a poem, 
which she had the pleasure of seeing inserted 
shortly afterwards in Chambers's Journal . The 

lady was Miss Camilla Toulmin, who afterwards 
became Mrs Crosland, and her name a generation 
ago was as well known to the reading public as 
those of Miss Edna Lyall and Miss Annie Swan 
are to the readers of to-day. The connection 
which Miss Toulmin thus formed with * this 
Journal lias continued from 1841 to the present 
day, though our gifted and respected contributor 
is now eighty-one years of age. Her early 
association with the Messrs Chambers soon devel- 
oped into personal intimacy, and when on visits 
to London, the brothers were in the habit of call- 
ing upon her, and thus a close and lifelong friend- 
ship was established between them. In 1845 she 
spent nearly two months in Scotland as the guest 
of one or other of the two brothers, and in her 
volume of reminiscences now published ( Land- 
marks of a Literary Life , 1820-1892. London : 
Sampson Low, 1 893) she gives graphic and inter- 
esting sketches of what she heard aud saw when 
in their society. She visited Peebles with 
William Chambers, where he and his wife had 
summer lodgings ; drove thither in beautiful 
July weather by the Pentlands and the Moorfoot 
Hills ; slept for the first time in her life in a 
‘box-bed;* visited Manor Valley to see the 
cottage of bowed Davie Ritchie, the prototype 
of Scott’s Black Dwarf ; went down the Tweed 
and saw Abbotsford ; and was taken about 
to the many places of antique and historical 
interest in and around the little ancient burgh 
itself. Also in their company she visited the 
Trosachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, and 
Glasgow. While a guest in Robert Chambers’s 
house she met ‘Delta* and others of the Edin- 
burgh literary celebrities of the day. She tells 
some interesting anecdotes of the early life of 
the two brothers, which* she had from the lips 


of William himself, but these we need not repro- 
duce here. 

To return, however, and begin at the beginning. 
Mrs Crosland was born (we presume in London) 
in 1812, and her earliest recollection — a wonder- 
ful instance of precocious memory — refers to a 
period when she was little over three years of 
age. This was the reception in Loudon in June 
1815 of the news of the battle of Waterloo. She 
relates what she had often heard her mother speak 
of afterwards, and what in these modern days of 
psychical research would have been deemed worthy 
of note. The news of the battle did not reach 
London till the evening of ^Tuesday the 20th June; 
but on the previous Sunday evening — the day of 
the battle— her mother was seeded on a balcony of 
their house until past ten o’clock. ‘ She declared 
she saw in the clouds images of horses galloping, 
mostly with riders, but some, she said, riderless. 
From her description she implied that the phan- 
tasmagoria lasted more than a quarter of an hour. 
Of course, when the news of the battle reached 
London, the coincidence was thought extraordi- 
nary ; but so many people smiled at what they 
evidently supposed fancy or delusion, that, in 
later years, she grew cuutious as to whom she 
related the incident.* ‘I believe, however? the 
writer adds, ‘she learned that one or two other 
persons had a similar experience that evening.* 

On the Tuesday evening following, when news 
of the battle actually reached London, her 
parents were present at a weekly whist club to 
which they belonged, and the w hist-players were 
in full enjoyment of their game when they were 
startled by the newsmen’s horns, and the cries 
of ‘A great victory — Buonoparfy defeated!* and 
‘ Courier /* ‘The cards were thrown down — the 
gentlemen rushed into the street to procure the 
paper at any price the newsmen asked. The 
details were comparatively meagre, yet they were 
ample enough to convey some idea of the victory 
gained, and to break up the party, sending home 
several medical men who were present, and 
who intended to proceed to Brussels, and make 
arrangements to despatch medical students with- 
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out delay. The l&dies also departed, for their 
task was to be up early to look out all the old 
linen they could find, and set themselves to work 
to make lint for the wounded/ 

About 1838, when twenty-six years of age, Mrs 
Crosland — we call her so for convenience’ sake, 
though she was not married until ten years kter 
— seems to have begun to contfibute to some of 
the leading annuals. These were still the days of 
* Keepsakes,’ and ‘Friendship’s Offerings,’ and 
‘Books of Beauty*— a kind of publication long 
obsolete, and now only occasionally to be found in 
the cheapest rows of the second-hand book-shops. 
But good writers contributed to them — Scott, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Ruskin, and many others 
who had names in the literary world. Some of 
these annuals paid their contributors well — Sir 
Walter Scott having received four hundred guineas 
for a short story which he wrote for the ‘ Keep- 
sake.’ In 1838, the ‘ Book of Beauty ’ was edited 
by that now almost forgotten author and woman 
of fashion, Lady Blessington, who accepted several 
poems by Mrs Crosland. The latter also ‘ wrote 
up* to engravings, as was generally the method 
of supplying the letterpress which accompanied 
these plates. The letterpress was required to 
illustrate the plates, not the plates the letterpress. 
Readers of ‘Arthur Pendennis’ will remember 
how Thackeray represents his hero as producing 
the beautiful poem, ‘The Church Porch,’ to 
meet the wants of a particular illustration sent 
him. 

In the ‘forties,* Mrs Crosland made the ac- 
quaintance, among other literary celebrities of the 
time, of Mr and Mrs fi. C. Ilall, and relates many 
interesting episodes in their lives as revealed to 
her while in association with them. Also Dinah 
Maria Mulock, afterwards Mrs Craik, author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman * — a novel which has 
retained its popularity in a marvellous manner. 
It was in 1842, at the table of Lough the sculp- 
tor, that Mrs Crosland had her first introduction 
to Robert Browning and Leigh Hunt. Browning, 
she says, was then a young man ; ‘ but Leigh 
Hunt was the important guest, whom every one 
else was invited to meet’ So runs round the 
whirligig of time ! She had no particular admira- 
tion for. Leigh Hunt, but still was curious to see 
a man who, for at least a generation, had been 
prominently before the literary world. He played 
the Sir Oracle that evening, and harangued rather 
than conversed. ‘He dwells in my memory as 
a thick-set man of nearly sixty, with fine dark 
eyes and whitened hair, with his portly person 
encased in a white waistcoat, which was amply 
displayed by his habit of throwing back the 
lapels of his coat aW inserting his thumbs in 
the armholes of the waistcoat. In this attitude, 
and leaning back in his chair, he discoursed to 
what for the most part seemed an admiring 
audience. I must coufess that he seemed to me 
the very type of self-satisfied vulgarity : a man 
without reverence, and consequently without the 
breadth of understanding which reverence gives.’ 
‘ Robert Browning, whom years afterwards I had 
the privilege to know well, spoke comparatively 
little that evening ; but I was struck with the 
quiet dignity of his deportment, and his expres- 
sion of commanding intelligence. 1 


The friendship of Douglas Jerrolcl was also one 
of Mrs Crosland’s acquisitions in those years. 
She spent an afternoon in his house at the time 
the Caudle Lectures were appearing in Punch 
‘ Towards the close of the meal a packet arrived — 
proofs, I fancy— at any rate Douglas Jerrold 
opened a letter which visibly disturbed him. 
‘Ilark at this,’ he said, aftar a little while ; and 
$hen he proceeded to read a really pathetic, 
though not very well expressed letter irom an 
aggrieved matron, who appealed to him to dis- 
continue or modify the Caudle Lectures. She 
declared they were bringing discord into families, 
and making a multitude of women miserable. 
I believe the letter to which I allude gave 
ljouglas Jerrold great pain.* Mrs Crosland is of 
opinion that while Jerrold had the reputation 
ot a wit, his witticisms bordered too nearly on 
tiresome punning to be of the first order. * For 
example, on inquiring in society, about the 
year 1854, who a certain gentleman was, he 
was told, “ Mr Mills, from Manchester.*’ “ Indeed,” 
he promptly replied; “why, I thought all the 
mills had stopped there.” * 

To leave literary reminiscences aside for a 
moment, we have a very interesting notice of the 
famous engineer, the elder Brunei, the designer 
and constructor of tho Thames Tunnel, through 
which thousands of our readers must have passed. 
The tunnel has long been overshadowed by 
greater engineering feats ; but at the time of its 
construction it was regarded as a really great 
enterprise. The work was begun in 1825, and 
the tunnel was opened in 1843. Sir Isamhard 
BruVtel and his wife were old when Mrs Crosland 
knew them ; but Larly Brunei told her of their 
way of life during the years when the tunnel 
works were in operation. ‘They resided near 
the shaft at Rotherliithe, and, through day and 
night, every two hours a sample of the earth 
excavated was submitted to Brunei for his 
examination ; and in accordance with its charac- 
ter were the instructions given for the next 
two hours of work. Writing materials were 
always ready in his bedroom at night, and a 
bell was so hung as to ring near the bed. There 
was also a lift by which the sample of soil 
ascended, and by which, in return, the letter 
of instructions was conveyed. This broken rest 
was at first a great trial ; hut, after a while, 
the habit of awaking every two hours was 
formed, and Lady Brunei declared that for 
months after the completion of the tunnel she 
and her husband found it impossible to sleep for 
more than that period at a time.’ 

In the summer of 1845, Mrs Crosland made 
the acquaintance of Mary Howitt. The former 
was long past the age and the inexperience of 
those who imagine that authors and authoresses 
should look different from other people, yet her 
first impression of Mrs Howict was one of mild 
surprise at finding that lady such an exceedingly 
motherly sort of personage. She was of medium 
height, rather stout, with prominent features, 
slightly projecting teeth, and hair already gray, 
though she was not yet fifty. There was also 
about her a stamp of provincialism which she 
never quite lost. Her husband, William Howitt, 
was a very agreeable man if you agreed with 
his opinions, but was essentially pugnacious, 
with deeply rooted prejudices. Mrs Crosland 
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since lie turned his back on the house, and to 
silence those objections, which had gained new 
force since lie had given ear to their voices. 

She did not see him till she was close to him, 
and then she started as if she had been waking 
from a dream, anc| she coloured a warm, soft flush 
over face and neck, as if suddenly aware oL a 
strange eye reading her inmost secrets ; and her 
eyes sank, as w if conscious of being too full of light 
and happiness to meet any other eyes but those 
that had looked into theni' last, and set that light 
and love shining by his burning look. 

Owen Ludlow raised his hat, and she bowed, 
and was passing on, when he said, ‘ Miss Lester 
and she turned courteously. 

‘ It is Mr Ludlow. You must forgive me, but 
I did not recognise you. Have you been to the 
house ?* 

i ^Yes. I came to see Lady Lester on some 
business ; but I am sorry to find she is not 
well.* 

‘ She is very ill/ said Pomona. c But will you 
not come back and rest? And perhaps you could 
tell me anything you wish to say to my mother, 
unless you would rather see Mr Hilton, the 
steward, if it is any business matter. I hope/ 
she added hastily, ‘ there is nothing wrong with ! 
Sage ?— She is not ill V 

‘ No/ he answered ; ‘ I do not think she is ill ; 
but she has had an anxious time of nursing little 
Kitty, and she is not very bright.* 

‘ But Kitty is better V 

‘Oh yes,' Kitty is getting well; but Sage lias 
another trouble, and if you’ll allow me, I will 
tell you about it.’ 

They had reached tlv. house now, and she led 
the way through the garden and in by the garden 
door to the prettv fciorning-room where Sage hud 
thought she would have been contented to sit all 
day ; and she rang for tea, and entertained him in 
gracious, hospitable fashion, that made it more 
difficult every moment to begin the business on 
which he came. 

The touch of fine-lady formality which had 
struck him at their last meeting seemed all to 
have gone ; the slight frost had melted under the 
golden summer that was reigning in her heart ; 
she had forgotten her dislike to the painter, which 
had never been very deeply seated, but which 
had been altogether washed away by the deluge 
of her love for one. Why ! she would have taken 
the whole world into her arms just then, so 
beautiful, bright and happy a planet did it appear, 
and so big her all-embracing love. 

Ludlow watched and listened to her with a 
sort of fascination. As Sage had said, the like- 
ness to the picture, and so also to the original of 
the picture, was less striking the longer you were 
with her ; and in Katharine there had never 
been so much of that bright, vivid fullness of 
life that was so remarkable in Pomona ; so the 
resemblance ceased to jar on him, as it had done 
that evening in the studio. 

But the matter could not be delayed longer, for 
Pomona was saying : * I do not want to hurry 
you ; but I always go up to my mother at seven, 
and you said you would tell me about Sage.’ 

And then he began. He had rehearsed the 
story over and over again in the watches of the 
night before and through the journey, for he had 
determined, if Lady Lester* could not or would 


not see him, to tell Pomona herself. But no 
rehearsing would make the story run smoothly, 
or make it appear the least as it had looked 
twenty years before at the Orchards with the 
apple blossom dropping softly all round. 

He did not mention any names, but described 
the tall lady coming, and hi^ final consent to her 
having the child. 

‘ You let the baby go V * 

‘Yes.* It was Katharine’s voice asking the 
question, and he answered guiltily, without offer- 
ing any excuse. 

‘ Did you ever see her again V 

‘Not for twenty years.’ 

‘ And then ?’ 

V I met her again.* 

There was deep silence in the room, so deep, 
that a blossom falling on the pavement in the 
conservatory was distinctly audible, and the 
ticking of the tiny watch in the bracelet on 
Pomona’s wrist. 

He did not dare to look up at her, or to speak, 
though the silence seemed more than he could 
endure, and to be lasting for an eternity. 

At last she said, with an odd, stiff sound in 
her voice, as if it were an effort to articulate the 
words : 4 1 understand you to mean that the tall 
lady was’ 

‘ Lady Lester.’ 

‘And the baby V 

‘You were the little baby. — Pomona’ — he turned 
towards her with a sudden emotion quivering 
in every limb and making his voice hoarse and 
unsteady Pomona ’ 

But she held up her hand to silence him. 
‘ Wait,’ she said. ‘ I must try to understand. 
Have you any proof of this?* 

‘Ask Lady Lester.* 

‘That is just what I dare not do. She is so 
ill that the slightest agitation might kill her. I 
am thankful this miserable story did not reach 

my ’ And then, with a sharp cry, as of bodily 

pain, she covered her face. — ‘ If this story is true, 
she is not my mother !* 

And then again, with a great effort, she com- 
posed herself, and went on : ‘ But there must be 
proof if it is true.’ 

‘ I have the letters ; and if Lady Lester’s maid, 
Martin, is still living, she knows the truth of 
the matter.* 

‘ Martin too ! * The girl wrung her hands 
together with a gesture of despair, that was so 
pitiful that Ludlow could almost have wished to 
declare his story a lie, if only to bring back the 
gladness into the girl’s face. 

‘If this is true — mind, I only say if — I do 
not believe a word of it without proof ; but if 
it is true, I am not Pomona Lester.’ 

He stretched out one hand to her in mute 
appeal ; but she drew back almost with horror. 

‘ I must have time to think it over/ she said. 
And then, with a poor, little attempt to reassume 
her usual gracious courtesy of manner : ‘ I do 
not mean to be impolite ; but I must ask you 
to leave me to think over all this you have told 
me. You see, I have a good deal to think about, 
and I had better be alone. If you could come 
to-morrow morning, I should be more myself, 
and could hear anything you bad to say further. 
If you have the letters* you spoke of with you, 
perhaps you would let me see them. — Thanks. 
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I need not say I will take care of them ; and if 
you can come to-morrow ? * 

‘ Ye s,* he said ; * I will be here any time that 
suits you. Shall it be ten?’ And then, im- 
pulsively, he stretched out both hands to her. 

* Pomona, * he said — ^Pomona, if I can in any way 
make up to you— if a father’s ’ - 

‘No/ she said, and her voice sounded cruelly 
cold and clear — ‘No, if^liis terrible thing is true, 
which God grant it is not ! there never could 
be anything of father or daughter between us. 
When you gave your poor, little child away, 
I think that came to an end.* 

And so they parted. 

# 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Of love that never found his earthly close 

What sequel ? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts ? 

Or all tho saino as if it had not been ? 

Tennyson. 

It was a very hollow-eyed, changed Pomona who 
came down to meet Owen Ludlow next morning, 
and though yesterday you might have declared 
that most of her beauty consisted in the brilliant 
health and happiness in every line and tint, yet 
now, when the great eyes looked at you with dark 
circles of tearful watching round them, and the 
rose-tinted cheeks were white, and the lips wore 
a pitiful curve, she was no less beautiful ; and 
there was a certain added dignity to her move- 
ments which perhaps had been hitherto too glad 
and girlish. And in the chill, gray, dawn, she 
had had a piteous, heart-breaking interview with 
poor, old Martin, who had crept in while her 
lady slept, to see what this sudden headache 
could mean, and the scared look in her young 
mistress’s face. 

She had stoutly denied at first all knowledge 
of the thing, and had grown angry, and scolded, 
till Pomona’s hopes began to rise, when suddenly 
this broken reed, on which she was beginning to 
lean, collapsed, and Martin was kneeling at her 
feet sobbing, and confessing that it was all true, 
but imploring her not to say a word to her 
mother, as it would kill her. 

She had had to comfort and soothe the. poor 
old woman, and assure her that nothing should 
come to Lady Lester to agitate and harm her ; 
and then, when she was alone again, she read the 
letters through once more, by the cold reason- 
able light of early dawn, with no longer even 
any hope that there was any mistake or delusion 
about it ; and tried to think calmly of the change 
this would make in the future. 

One thing was certain : Beech field was hers no 
longer ; it never had been hers. It was Sage 
Merridew’s. She drew back the curtain and 
opened the window and leaned out ; the sun was 
just rising behind the great beech avenue, under 
the broad shadows of which the deer couched in 
the dewy grass ; down below, the lawn was white 
with the heavy moisture, and the soft fragrance 
of dewy roses mounted from the terrace. How* 
beautiful it was 1 Perhaps Pomona had never 
fully realised its beauty till now, when it was 
hers no longer. 

But there was some comfort still. On the 
table by her side was a little glass containing the 
small bunch of forget-pie-nots she had worn at 
her belt the day before. They had flagged and 
drooped,, but, with the usual power of recovery 


in that flower, had revived in water, and now 
were as fresh as ever, the little blue flowers show- 
ing among the leaves as simple and sweet as 
children’s eyes. 

When those flowers had been picked and given 
to # her, some one had said : ‘ My'bcautifnl Pomona, 
if I could only # prove my love !• If this terrible 
wealth of yours did not come between us ! * This 
was tjie comfort. With Maurice Moore at any 
rate, it would make no difference ; or if it dia, 
it would be a difference on the right side. It 
was not Pomona Lester, the rich heiress, he loved ; 
without Beechfield and all its wealth, she would 
still be his beautiful Pomona, rich i^y in his 
love. V 

And so, when she came down next morning 
to receive Owen Ludlow, though she was white 
and changed and hollow-eyed, she was not utterly^ 
prostrate ; there was the little bunch of forget-^ne-" 
nots in her belt, and a smile now and then on 
her grave lips and in her deep eyes. 

Owen Ludlow Jjad slept as little as she had ; 
but wakeful nights and agitation do not leave 
so much mark in middle age as they do in youth, 
and he looked much the same as usual. 

She handed the letters back to him as she 
entered the room, thereby avoiding the necessity 
of shaking hands as she hade him ‘good -morning.* 

‘You have read them?’ lie asked. 

‘ Yes ; and I have also spoken to Martin. I fear 
there is little doubt of the truth of what you 
say.* 

‘ I should not have spoken now * he began. 

But she stopped him. ‘ I am very glad you 
did. The terrible mist^ce lias been not doing it 
sooner. I will not say a word of blame of my — 
Lady Lester ; but a great w^ong h is been done 
Sage Merridew, and every day add., to it.* 

‘ It was on her account I came.’ 

* Does she know V 

‘Not a word, and she need never know ; only 
I thought’ 

‘Of course she will know. Do you think I 
would go on a day longer than I can help, 
taking her proper place, spending her money, 
wearing her jewels V And hardly conscious what 
she was doing, suiting the action to the word, 
Fomona drew off, one by one, Hie rings from her 
fingers and unfastened the bracelet on her wrist. 
‘But I dare not tell my mother. And I have 
been thinking— if you * will tell Sage— that it 
cannot — cannot be very long now — if she would 
wait till — it cannot be very long, and it will 
all he hers then.* 

The girl’s voice shook and broke, and in the 
silence that followed, Ludlow said : ‘ I want you 
to let me tell you about ^age, and why I made 
up my mind to come and speak to you.* 

She made a little gesture to him to go on ; her 
voice was not quite enough under control to 
speak. 

‘A week ago I should not have come. She 
was happy then. I don*t know if she has ever 
mentioned her engagement to you? For the 
past six months she lias been engaged to a young 
friend of mine, and there seemed every prospect 
of her happiness, for I believe lie was sincerely 
attached to her. • But within the last few days 
he has written to put an. end to the engagement, 
and it is simply op the score of want of means. 
Sage, as you Jtnow, has no mopey, and he has 
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only a small allowance from his father,* and has 
been trying vainly to get some small appointment 
which would enable them to marry. He says, 
and he is quite right, that it will be for the happi- 
ness of neither to marry into poverty, and so lie 
set her free, and she is just breaking her lie$rt 
about it.* • < <, 

* Poor, little Sage ! ’ Even in Pomona’s great 
trouble she fcan pity Sage, as she lightly touches 
the flowers in her belt. « 

‘I thought,’ he went on, ‘that if Lady Lester 
knew of this, she would not allow the child’s 
happiness to be wrecked, and that, at anyrate, 

some share might be given her ’ 

‘A share I* she interrupted, ‘of what is all her 
own? But that will be all right now, but it 
cannot be quite directly. You will tell Sage, and 
# she will tell him. There will be no need to part 
*or ‘break their hearts for want of means. Why 
did she not tell me about it? This — this friend 
of yours is, you say, sincerely attached to her?’ 

How strange women are ! You never can 
reckon on them. There are so many unknown 

S uantities to be taken into account in summing 
icm up, and yej thev have one thing in 
common, Ludlow thought — overpowering curi- 
osity about love affairs. Who would have dreamed 
that, even in her great and evident distress of 
mind, Pomona should have cared to ask about 
Sage’s lover? But then Ludlow did not know 
the meaning of that little bunch of forget-me- 


nots, or of ~ the fellow-feeling that ‘makes us 
wondrous kind.* 

‘ Very sincerely. I am quite sure he feels this 
separation as much as sjie does, and nothing but 
the hopelessness of the engagement would ever 
havo induced him tq break it off.’ 

‘You will tell her,’ Pomona repeated, ‘I 
would write to her myself, only I am much 
occupied with — Lady Lester. I am writing to- 
day to Mr Freestone, our — Lady Lester’s solicitor, 
and I will ask him to arrange all the business 
matters as speedily as possible. Only, I am sure 
Sage will not press it while Lady Lester lives. 
It is only such a very, very short time to 
wait.* 

She had risen as she spoke, as if to put an end 
to the interview ; and he stood Bilent, looking 
at her. feeling miles away from her, utterly out 
of reach, helpless to comfort or advise, conscious 
that in the whole world he was the last she 
would turn to in her trouble. Father and daugh- 
ter, and yet far apart as the Poles. 

‘ Good-bye,* he said at last — ‘ gqod-bye ; and if 
ever *— 

‘Good-bye,* she interrupted quickly. ‘You 
will tell Sage and your t friend ?* 

‘ Yes.’ he said ; ‘ I will tell Sage and Maurice 
Moore/ 

And then he turned to go out, but was stopped 
mick exclamation from Pomona. 

‘Wno did you say? I beg your pardon. I 
did not quite hear.* 

‘Maurice Moore, my friend, to whom Sage lias 
been engaged.— Good-bye.* 

And then he went out, not knowing how his 
last words had given the cruellest stab of all to 
Pomona’s heart 


. € Is Miss Lester at home?’ t There was a glad 
astrtucance in tl^ voice of the speaker, ana a 
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forward movement, as if the answer were a 
matter of course, and there was no need of delay 
even to receive it. 

But the man did not ship aside to admit him, 
and the answer was so unexpected that Maurice 
Moore almost started on heading it 
c ‘ Not at home.* 

‘Is she in the grounds?* Wondering to him- 
self : ‘ Can I have missed^her ? — Had she come to 
meet me ?* 

‘ I think not, sir.* 

‘ Is Lady Lester worse V 
‘No ; I believe her ladyship is much as usual.* 
Maurice stared blankly at the man. What did 
it miean ? But at that moment Pomona’s maid 
came from the back of the hall, and Maurice’s 
face brightened. A note? That was all right, 
and the first he had ever had from her ; and lie 
took the little packet and carried it away, to 
open when he got into that glade leading down 
to the water. 

It did not take long to read. Inside there was 
a bunch of crushed forget-me-nots, and on the 
paper was written in Pomona’s hand, ‘For Sage 
Merridew.’ 


THE FLY COUNTRY. 

In a private letter from one of the pioneers 
of the British South Africa Company, the 
following passage occurs : ‘ We are all to be 
mounjed i and it is taking the horses to certain 
death ; we shall ride through the Fly Country 
till they die, and then foot it.* 

Now, wliat is meant by this Fly Country, and 
why should it be especially fatal to horses ? are 
questions of great interest, for they are intimately 
associated with the past and future of the Dark 
Continent. The fly referred to is that known 
as the Tsetse fly, which is thus described by the 
traveller Baines: ‘The tsetse is little more 
than half an inch long, and rather more slender 
than a common house-fly. The abdomen is 
marked with transverse stripes of yellow and 
dark chestnut, fading towards the centre of the 
back, so as to give the idea of a yellow stripe 
along it ; the belly, livid white ; the eyes are 
purplish brown ; and the wings, of dusky, glassy 
brown colours, slip one over the other, just as 
do the blades of a pair of scissors when closed, 
so that the tsetse at rest on man or animal may 
infallibly be known by this one token. It has 
six legs, and tufts of hair over its body ; its 
proboscis, or piercing apparatus, is about one- 
sixth of an inch long ; its sight and smell seem 
to be keen ; its flight straight and rapid.* Here 
we have the picture of the most formidable 
opponent to the advance of civilised man in 
Africa ; for wherever the country is unexplored, 
so that the big game remain undisturbed, there 
this deadly fly bars the way to those necessary 
animals the ox, the horse, and the dog, ana 
reduces man to a beast of burden ; for although, 
in the interior, donkeys and mules are supposed 
to be impervious to tsetse poison, on the coast 
they also often succumb to the deadly fluid 
injected by ‘ the fly.* i 
Livingstone describes and figures the tsetse 
with its lancet-like proboscis much magnified. 
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He says : * The poison does not seem to be in- Davis’s * Pain-killer.’ They stood for three or 
jected by a sting, or by ova placed beneath the four days with foam running from their mouths, 
skin ; for when the insect is allowed to feed freely as if the poisonous matter were being thus ejected, 
on the hand, it inserts the middle prong, of three After this they began to eat voraciously, an d 
portions, into which the proboscis divides, some- recovered their condition. 

what deeply into thf true skin. It then draws ,A very curious fact in connection with the 
the prong out a little way, and it assumes £ tsetse is that it effects certain spots,* and is wholly 
crimson colour as the mandibles come into brisk absent from others quite adjoining. Livingstonq 
operation. The previoiftly shrunken belly swells writes* ‘We lmd come through another tsetse 
out ; and if left undisturbed, the fly quietly district by night, and mt once passed our cattle 
departs when it is full. A slight itching irrita- over to the northern bank, which, though only 
tion follows the bite.’ fifty yards distant, was entirely free from the 

Wild animals and the goat feel no more serious pest. This was the more singular that we often 
effect from the sting than man, and even calves saw natives carrying over raw meat with many 
are exempt as long as they continue to suck llie tsetse upon it.’ Natives can sometimes lead cattle 
cows ; but dogs cannot be protected by being fed safely through a fly-infected country by knowing 
on milk. The eifect of the poison on oxen and exactly the patches to which they are confined, 
horses is most curious ; they do not die at once, and thus avoiding them ; but, as these patches 
and indeed the symptoms do not appear for some vary according to the distribution of the ^>ig‘ 
days ; but then the nose and eyes begin to run, game, their knowledge has to be recently 
the coat gets rough, a swelling appears under the acquired, or it cannot be depended upon, 
jaw, and emaciation commences, to be inevitably As the tsetse invariably follows the big game, 
followed by death, although, perhaps, not for being known as ‘the elephant fly,* it is driven 
months, the effects of the poison being hastened, alwuys farther and farther into the interior by 
however, by rain and sudden changes of tempera- the advance of civilised man ; but as ivory is 
ture. Singular, indeed, is the effect of the bite, or, one of the chief articles sought for by traders, 
as the Boers call it, the ‘ stick ’ of this fly ; for the it is evident that in order to obtain it they 
carcase when examined is found to be almost must also follow the game, and be snbject to 
bloodless; the cellular tissue under the skin is the attacks of ‘the fly,’ and this, from time 
distended with air, resembling a number of soap immemorial, 1ms been one of the chief causes of 
bubbles ; the fat is yellowish-green and oily ; the slave-trade ; for the ox and the horse being 
the heart so soft that the fingers caiube made to unattainable as beasts of burden, traders have 
meet through it; the lungs and liver are diseased ; seized upon the negro, and having purchased him 
the stomach and bowels are pale and empty ; and as well as the ivory from the chieftain in 
the gall bladder is distended with bile. Yet, as possession of both, huvfy compelled the slave to 
Livingstone says, wild animals nearly akin to the convey the ivory to the coast, where the bearer 
horse and ox, such as the buffalo and zebra, suffer as well as the burden becomes valuable prop- 
no harm ; neither do pigs, goats, and wild erty. But as ivory becomes startup and more 
antelopes ; but dogs suffer us severely as horses valuable year by year, it will, in spite of 
and oxen. The skin of an animal which has died philanthropists, be more and more sought after ; 

from the tsetse shows all the punctures on the and if the slave-trade is to be effectually put a 

inside, with a ring of yellow mucus on the flesh stop to, some mode of transport must be found 
beneath each puncture as large as the palm of which cannot be affected by the tsetse. The best 
the hand, and resembling the appearance of a of all is, of course, the ‘iron horse,’ which is 
snake-bite. capable of carrying heavy burdens without entail- 

No certain remedy is known for the puncture ing suffering upon man or beast ; but although a 
of this terrible fly ; the native doctors smear their good beginning 1ms already been made, and the 
oxen with dung mixed with milk ; this is Beira Kailway lias rendered approach to the 
supposed to prevent the attack of the fly, which interior practicable from that part of the coast, it 
has a strong dislike to the smell of excrement ; must be many years before railways can aclvance 
but this anointing does not always avail, into the heart of Africa, and meanwhile some 

Inoculation has also been tried without effect ; beust of burden impervious to the tsetse ought 

but it is said that to administer the fly itself to be found. Many have suggested the African 
mixed with herbs gives immunity. Baines says elephant or th$ zebra ; but no serious attempt 
the animal thus treated suffers dreadfully, and is seems to have been made to tame either for the 
brought almost to death’s door ; but when it purpose. Donkeys could In idly be taken in 
recovers, it is believed to be tsetse-proof. The sufficient numbers, even if impervious to the fly, 
natives also send the young calves iuto the Fly which seems doubtful ; But the stout mule so 
Country during the day, bringing them back to be frequently seen in Southern Europe might be 
suckled at night, and believe that this renders employed advantageously. The Indian elephant 
them safe from the fly afterwards. But the best and tiie buffalo might also be tried. It would, 
remedy appears to be sponging the animal with however, be better still could some medicament 
ammonia, or perhaps with carbolic acid and be found to render the ox and the horse available, 
water. This has been tried with good effect, as for they are always attainable near the various 
also a decoction of the bark of the roots of the ports, and would be far less costly than native. 
Wittegaat boom (White-bark tree) ; and some carriers (not slaves), who have now to be hired to 
Boers profess to cure animals recently ‘stuck,’ convey goods through the Fly Country, and who 
claiming an ox for each horse thus cured. Baines frequently refuse »the task, or forsake the traveller 
also speaks of a horse which was cured by ‘Croft’s just when most needed, and who, moreover, can 
Tincture,’ the famous South African remedy for only carry about fifty pounds each on a long 
snake-bite ; and also of two oxen saved by Perry march, thus r^idering a great cavalcade necessary* 
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and making the cost of transport at least four- 
teen pounds a ton. 

In the meantime the tsetse reignsj and, 
ludicrous as it sounds, affords protection to the 
lQrdly elephant, and opposes its tiny though 
formidable lancet— more deadly, and less easily 
Avoided than the -poisoned arrow the Pigmy and 
the .assegai of the Kaffir— to the advance of the 
white man, who dreads this insect foe as much as 
the malarial fevers which «so often prostrate him 
* in the swamps and marshes ; for, besides render- 
ing transport difficult and costly, it places him at 
the mercy of the savage negro chieftains of the 
interior, who, by refusing to provide carriers, can 
render his journey abortive. 

Thus indirectly the tsetse fly may be regarded 
as the ruler of the Dark Continent, although, 
happily, his power is waning, for when pio- 
n edfs have done their work, and received the 
fiercest of the onslaught, the elephant and other 
big game retreat to more secure quarters, whither 
the fly follows, to be again encountered with 
certain loss by the progressive white man, but to 
be eventually exterminated, together with the 
big game with which it is inseparably associated. 


LESS THAN KIN. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The unexpected shock of Dick Russell’s sudden 
arrival seemed, in some inexplicable way, to put 
a new complexion upon the rather complicated 
state of affairs at Denleigli vicarage. As to the 
cruel and malicious charge made by Joseph 
Wakelin, that assumed a quite cheerful aspect 
when this young, strong fellow, with his infec- 
tious laugh and happy eyes, had listened to the 
narrative given by his mother’s lips, and then had 
torn all her fears to shreds, through the remnants 
of which more sun than Bhadow was visible. 

‘You were rather unwise, were you not, ever 
to let him hear of the loss ? Happily, however, 
one gold piece is uncommonly like another, 
and I’ve quite a little sackful up in my port- 
manteau.’ 

‘ But, my dearest son, do you suppose we will 
rob you ?’• exclaimed Mildred, her eyes filling. 
‘If you’ve been economical enough to save 
out of your salary, it is yourself who should 
benefit.’ 

‘ So I intend, 1 he rejoined. * And to settle old 
Wakelin’s mind is the first of my many advan- 
tages. Why, mother, you never thought me 
selfish enough to be spending all my screw, did 
you? Only I had a qincy for bringing home a 
lump, instead of sending driblets. Of course it 
is all yours and father’s. Don’t disappoint me 
by making a fuss now !’ 

‘At any rate, my boy, we will gladly accept 
this sum as a loan, until my unfortunate memory 
reveals what I did with the original amount.’ 

‘Then you don’t believe it was stolen?’ — in 
some surprise. 

. ‘ No ; 1 don't. The more I think about it, the 
more convinced do. I become that I must have 
put it some where for safety. Only the question 
still remains, where?’ 

Thus the difficulty was, t for the moment, 
•olved. The pqpil teachers and r the National 


Society were paid. And though, owing to Mr 
Wakelin’s fostering care, the story of the loss 
spread about the parish, and was repeated with 
surmises and remarks which, had they come to 
Dick’s ears, might have proved detrimental to 
the peace of the community, ^the matter was, out- 
wardly at any rate, smoothed over and for- 
gotten. 

In regard to the change in Ena’s position, how- 
ever, all was not such plain sailing. For twenty 
years had these two young folks been taught to 
regard each other as brother and sister ; and if 
the surprise caused by Sir George's will and the 
news of Ena’s real parentage had come without 
any preceding interruption to their intercourse, 
probably the old relationship would scarcely have 
been disturbed. Such, however, had not been the 
case. 

To Ena, indeed, Dick seemed the same Dick as 
of yore, only a little older, a trifle more sedate, 
and a good (leal less boisterous and condescending. 
Also foreign travel appeared to have had upon 
him the unusual effect of bringing out a tendency 
to bash fulness unnoticed in earlier youth. 

But with the man, matters were far otherwise. 
When he quitted home, he left behind him a 
child playfellow, with long flowing hair, and 
ankles quite plainly to be beheld below her 
dresses ; a child who had been the sharer of his 
boyish scrapes, the innocent admirer of his 
wildest escapades, and the sympathising recipient 
of his university confidence. As a child she had 
still lingered in bis memory during the years of 
absence ; and certainly he would have been less 
startled to find the same romping, undeveloped 
girl awaiting his return, than he was at receiving 
the greeting of a pretty, well-dressed, but quite 
grown-up young lady. This was not the Ena 
that be remembered, but altogether a transformed 
and more impressive personage. And so great 
was the alteration in herself, that it scarcely 
occurred to him as extraordinary that her stand- 
ing towards himself should be different also, 
and that, in fact, as well as fancy, lie bad lost 
his sister Ena for ever. 

At first, a sort of shyness fell upon him. 
When, morning and evening, Ena lifted her face 
for his kiss of greeting, he blushed ; and though 
he always gave the required caress, he was 
sensible that perhaps it might have been better 
to have refrained — a notion which never crossed 
Ena’s brain. But gradually the shyness, though 
it did not altogether leave him, gathered about 
itself another and more pleasant sensation. As 
the days wore on, Dick found that the blank in 
his life caused by the loss of a sister was becom- 
ing more than filled. He discovered that his 
plans were in some sort governed by Ena’s 
arrangements, and that the thought of her was 
apt to exercise an influence upon nis movements. 
Last of all, he arrived at the sage conclusion that 
he must always have had an instinctive realisa- 
tion that he was not her brother, and that he was 
extremely glad that the truth regarding her had 
at length been proclaimed to the world at large. 
If only they could still keep her to themselves ! 
Yet that was exactly where the hardship lay, 
that just as she had acquired a new interest and 
value in his eyes — a value quite unconnected 
with gold or silver— she must be carried off to 
make fresh acquaintances, possibly to be inveigled 
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into a disregard of older and more familiar 
friends. 

4 I hate the idea of your going amongst 
strangers and forgetting all about us,* he ex- 
claimed moodily on the evening before Mar- 
maduke*s expected arrival. Mrs Daintry had 
already written to Mrs Russell, expressing th| 
hope that Ena might travel to Rush ton under 
her son*s escort; and Mildred had not seen her 
way to refuse so natural and proper an invitation. 
Therefore this was Ena’s last night, at least for a 
while, in the house which from her infancy had 
been her home. 

It was one of those warm, summer-like even- 
ings that sometimes render May such a charming 
month. The sun was setting behind the houses 
opposite, and shooting great red rays of glory all 
athwart the sky. The whole air seemed full of 
the fading crimson light, which fell upon Dick’s 
dark head, gilding it to bronze ; whilst it reflected 
itself in the brightness of the girl’s gray eyes 
as she stood by the drafting-room window and 
looked out upon the strip of town garden 
beyond. 

‘As though I could ever forget,’ she said, 
soberly and with a quiver in her voice. * What 
opinion must you have of me even to say such 
a thing, Dick ?* 

He laughed a little. ‘It wouldn’t be easy to 
tell you exactly what opinion I have had and 
still have of you,’ he said. ‘When I was away, 
Ena, never a day but the remembrance of you 
was with me, keeping me, I do belidve,’, very 
earnestly, ‘from much evil. At that time you 
used to seem like the child-sister I had left 
behind.* lie paused, finding, apparently, some 
difficulty in continuing. But she was not looking 
at him, and therefore did not observe the llush 
that had crept over his face. 

‘And now all that will be altered,* she said. 
‘ I *m not your sister ! And you *11 get to love 
Bijou more than me ; and 1 shan’t come and 

keep house for you in your curacy ; and Oh, 

it’s perfectly horrid /’ With which final outburst 
of harassed petulance she covered her face with 
her hands and began to cry, much to the disturb- 
ance of her companion. 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t!* he implored. ‘Ena, you 
understand just as well as I do that I shall 
never, never care for that silly Bijou as I do for 
you.* 

The assurance went far to rally her spirits. 
Truth to tell, Ena was by no means a perfect 
character, whatever one benighted mortal might 
consider her. And since she had received the 
unwelcome tidings of her own rightful place in 
the world, and consequent loss of all those rela- 
tionships which had hitherto constituted so great 
» part of her happiness, there had sprung up in 
her heart a little, unacknowledged jealousy of 
Bijou, whose position in the home and household 
of course remained as of old. Now, therefore, 
though she did not withdraw her fingers, the 
voice from behind them sounded almost cheerful 
as she uttered one word of reply : * Really V 

‘Really and positively. Don’t you think,* 
half timidly, ‘ that a friend can be quite as nice 
as a sister, Ena V 

A search which she had been for some seconds 
diligently conducting in her pocket, here termin- 
ated in the distressing discovery that her hand- 
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kerchief was missing,, an idea which, entirely 
drove away all others. 

‘ I vnsh you *d lend me your handkerchief,’ she 
murmured in the most lugubrious tone. ‘ I can’t 
imagine what has become of mine.* 

^That was irresistible to Dick,* who was himself 
as perfectly awa y as the lady was absolutely imit 
conscious, that he had been trying his ’prentice-, 
hand fjt love-making. To have his* affectionate 
protestations nipped thsis in the bud would have 
been annoying, had it not been so utterly comic. 
With a hearty laugh he produced the desired 
implement. ‘Happily, it’s a clean one,’ he said. . 
‘ Ena, you ’re very little changed, after all '. Even 
govcrncssing hasn’t made you prim ! Pray, how 
often used you to have to borrow these articles 
of your pupils ?’ 

‘ About once a week,* diligently mopping. 

‘ But they had loads ; so, what did it mattir ? 
Oh Dick, how hateful of you to have made me 
cry. It has spoilt all my beauty !* 

‘Has it?’ looking into the flushed countenance 
and shining eyes. 

But the thread of conversation was broken, 
and he could not take it up where it had been 
dropped. Besides, Mrs Russell at that moment 
entered, full of instructions as to the packing. 
Therefore, when Marmaduke Daintry next day 
carried off his cousin, pouring showers of infor- 
mation the while upon her devoted and bewil- 
dered brain, Ena went in ignorance as to all 
that Dick had desired to convey, and, indeed, 
with even a little soreness in her innocent heart 
that, at parting, when she said good-bye to him, 
he had not kissed her as qsual. 

Rush ton House was a lajge and handsome 
building, of a type very different from the 
spacious but tasteless dwellings of Mr Wakelin 
and his brother magnates at Denleigh. The 
ancient gray walls frowned down upon a garden 
where old-fashioned flowers were allowed to 
bloom luxuriantly, and where carpet bedding was 
mainjy conspicuous by its absence. But as the 
victoria, winch had been sent to the station to 
meet Sir Marmaduke and Ena, bowled quickly 
along and drew up at the hospitably open door, 
the breeze came to her laden with the scent of 
early roses and fragrant lilies of the valley. # 

‘ What a grand old place ! * she exclaimed, in 
honest admiration. For a wonder, there had 
been a momentary pause in the Baronet’s etream 
of talk. 

‘Awfully jolly, don’t you know? A little 
ramshackle and all that. But money will 
soon put it to rights. Sir Giorge would never 
spend anything, but scraped and hoarded in the 
queerest fashion. Don’t intend to go in for that 
sort of stinginess myself. However,’ recollecting 
that here was a fine opening for a compliment, 
‘he had so lovely an object for whom to hoard 
and save, that now I wonder much less than I 
used at his odd ways.* 

‘Do you mean me?’ with a slight stare of 
astonishment. * It ’s very kind of you to say 
such nice things. But as Sir George had never 

even seen me, why* And she wound np 

with a quizzical laugh just as the horses came 
to a stand-still. 

In the hall, a tajl, rather stately woman was 
awaiting witli some eagerness Jhe new-comer. 
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Hers had been a sorrowful life, and its troubles 
lmd druwn deep lines upon the high forehead 
and round the once rosy mouth. Married very 
young to a man for whom she had no love, 
Cordelia Daintry had been left a widow with 
two little sons before reaching her fcwenty-fityh 
year. Of these -boys, her heart*]) ad fixed itself 
upon the younger, and him she watched droop 
and die in his childhood. The elder lad *yas at 
that time at a school, selected by his grandfather 
— upon whom they were all entirely dependent 
— solely on account of its cheapness. Here, 
amongst rough boys, of far inferior rank to his 
own, the future Baronet was educated, in spite of 
his mother’s remonstrances. Flattered by the 
masters on account of his prospects, bullied by 
the boy 8 because of his lack of pocket-money 
e and hampers, Marmaduke grew year by year more 
*unfhanageable and less attractive. No persuasions 
on the part of his daughter-in-law could induce 
Sir George to incur the expense of a university 
education for his heir. Nor, indeed, did the youth, 
who preferred complete idleness, desire it for him- 
self. And Cordelia had the mortification of see- 
ing in her son, upon his entrance into such society 
as the neighbourhood afforded, a vulgar, under- 
bred representative of a once fine race. 

To his marriage she now looked forward as the 
one hope of saving him from the consequences 
of past years. If lie could but meet with some 
sweet, gentle girl, whose soft voice and winning 
ways might have a softening influence upon his 
coarse manners, and whose money might enrich 
the estate, impoverished by Sir George’s will, 
Mrs Daintry’s ambition, would, so far as it yet 
survived, be satisfied. And as Marmaduke had, 
upon the first blufh of the affair, loudly an- 
nounced his intention of ‘making up to the little 
impostor’ named by his grandfather as so large 
a legatee, the lady’s anxiety to behold Ena may 
be better imagined than described. It was an 
anxiety very speedily set at rest, for the worn, 
rather tired face and the wistful look that crept 
into her hostess’s eyes as she held out her hand 
in welcome, touched Ena’s warm heart. The girl 
lifted her face .and kissed her aunt. 

‘My dear, I hope you have had a pleasant 
journey?’ It was the customary inquiry, but 
made in so refined and musical a voice that Ena 
almost started. Why, oh, why did the son bear 
no nearer a resemblance to the mother ? 

• Very, thank you. The ’ 

‘Well, Ena may have enjoyed it. But as to 
me, I’m downright famished. Thought perhaps 
they’d have offered one a glass of beer or some- 
thing at the vicarage ; but no such luck.’ 

Mrs Daintry saw Enp’s colour rise. 

‘I am sorry that you were not in time for 
luncheon,’ the girl exclaimed ; ‘ but I fancied 
that I heard my mother ask you ’ 

* Mother ! She ’s no mother of yours ! J ust 

look here, Ena ; the best thing you can do now 
is to drop all that rot, don’t you know? Old 
Russell and his wife ’ 

But even his rattling tongue was silenced there, 
as his cousin, to whom he was handing a cup of 
tea, prepared by Mrs Daintry, waved it on one side 
ana stood up. ‘ Sir Marmaduke, you had better 
understand' something once for all,’ she said. 
'Mr and Mrs Russell havj been more than 
pirenta to me during the* years whan your grand- 


father would have left me, as he left my mother, 
to starve. The next slighting word that you 
utter against them will compel me to leave your 
house and to consider yourself from henceforth 
as a stranger. Thank you,’ reseating herself, 
and accepting the cup he stil^held. ‘ Yes, cream ; 
l#it no sugar, please.’ 

Not another word passed upon the subject, 
for Mrs Daintry was tod wise to undertake an 
apology, and her son was actually cowed. But 
Ena lmd fought her battle, and her sense of love 
and gratitude were not again wounded; 

Blind as Sir George’s grand-daughter had proved 
to Dick’s earliest attempts at winning her, she 
war quite unable to close ncr eyes to the persistent 
efforts of her next suitor. Tliat Sir Marmaduke 
destined her to occupy the honourable and covet- 
able position of a Baronet’s wife had become, 
within twenty-four hours of her arrival at Rusli- 
ton, as obvious to herself as to the rest of the 
world. Nor was he one likely to show himself 
a laggard in wooing or* in explaining his wishes, 
which, within a week, he did in fact accomplish. 
Certainly, considered as that of a lover, Sir Mar- 
l mid like’s method might be pronounced unique. 
The opportunity which he selected to make Ena 
acquainted with the glory in store for her was one 
afforded by Mrs Daintry ’s absence upon a shop- 
ping expedition, from which a headuche had 
detained Ena. Later in the day, however, the 
cool breeze tempted her out, and she started to 
walk down, the avenue to the park gates, where 
she might probably wait for the returning carriage 
and drive back with her aunt to the house. But 
circumstances were too strong for her. She lmd 
not accomplished half the distance, when she 
encountered her cousin, who forthwith announced 
his intention of accompanying her, and then 
and there proceeded to expound his views of 
their future. 

‘ So glad to sec that you and the old lady take 
to each other,’ was his first, happily worded, 
remark. ‘She’s awfully fond of you, Ena. 
Thinks you altogether out of the ruck, not 
in the least one of the common or garden 
sort ! ’ 

‘Very good of her!’ with an uncontrollable 
little burst of laughter. 

‘ Oh, not at all, not at all ! Any one can see 
that you were well born, and all that, don’t you 
know ? And the mater thinks so much of blood 
and good breeding, that otherwise tilings mightn’t 
have been pleasant. Never do for you two, 
living in one house as you’ll have to do, not 
to agree. She has the right to remain here 
always.’ 

* So she ought to have,’ indignantly. 

‘But some girls wouldn’t say so. I declare 
I was struck all of a heap, don’t you kuow? at 
one time, fancying what battles there might be 
between her and my wife. But now that’s 
settled comfortably for all parties.’ 

‘Indeed? Allow me to congratulate you. I 
was not aware of any engagement.’ She spoke 
half in mischief, half with the intention of show- 
ing the complete futility of his hopes. Anything 
would be better than to allow him to indulge 
in the impracticable dreams which she and 
her wealth—especially the latter — had induced, 
though to listen to a formal declaration of his 
passion was not an occupation which Ena 
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desired. Sir Marmoduke, however, quickly rose 
to the bait. 

•Oh, come now, Ena,’ with a laugh. ‘Where’s 
the use of coyness between you and me? The 
whole county is talking about the way we stand 
to each other, thought ’ve never actually told you 
in so many words that I wanted you.* ThereJ 
confess now that you ain’t so ignorant as you 
pretend ! ’ • 

She flushed all over her face at his boldness. 
It seemed to her little short of an insult thus 
to have taken her consent for granted. 4 Pardon 
me. . Whatever may be my ignorance, of one 
thing I am very certain —I shall never be your 
wife.* * * $ 

But he only laughed the more loudly. ‘Non- 
sense, my dear. You don’t mean to tell me that 
you’re one of the sort that would rob a man of 
half the fortune that properly belongs to him, 
and give it to some other chap? Got you there, 
eh, Ena?’ 

The sound of advancing wheels told her of 
speedy interruption and deliverance ; yet, ere 
that happened, she desired to guard against any 
repetition of such an interview. ‘Here’s the 
carriage coming/ she exclaimed, standing still 
and facing him. ‘But before it reaches us, let 
me be quite plain and frank with you. Believe 
me, it is best Nothing that you can sa) r or 
do, no taunt and no inducement, will ever make 
me marry you. Please accept this as my final 
answer.’ 

Fur a second or two he stared at her, njl the 
jocularity dying out of his countenance, and a 
ferocious anger taking its place. At last, very 
slowly, he turned away. ‘Then I’ll be seeing 
after some one else,’ he remarked, ‘and the 
sooner you’re off these premises the better. 
1 was a fool, or I’d have taken in what all 
that talk about brother Dick meant! Fancy 
preferring a parson to a Baronet ! ’ 

But by that time Ena was seated in the 
victoria, offering pretty welcoming.** to Mrs 
Daintry, who, upon her side, found it extremely 
leasant to be thus petted and made much of 
y a fair girl who might some day be to lier 
as a daughter. Not the less, however, was Ena’s 
mind fully made up upon the necessity for 
quitting Kush ton House with all decent haste. 

With regard to tin* broad hint concerning Dick, 
she thrust it out of her memory for the moment, 
though she did not as yet fully realise to what 
it bad opened her own eyes. She instinctively 
comprehended that it was one of those matters 
that must he considered in solitude and quiet. 
For it had brought her heart and her brain face 
to face. 

That evening, as Mr Russell returned home- 
wards after a long afternoon of visiting in the 
poorest parts of liis parish, he paused to pat 
on the head a little, curly-haired youngster of 
about seven years old. The boy looked up at 
him slyly from under his long eyelashes, the 
pale, unchildlike features lighting up the while 
with some feeling at which the vicar did not 
guess. 

‘Do you know me, my lad? Are you one of 
the Sunday-school boysi* be asked kindly. 

‘Not o’ youm noo. Feyther, ’e ’on’t let me 
goo no more theer. I’m to goo t’ Methodists, 


coom Soonday. ’E says as thee stole some 
mooney, and as I shall larn that sort o’ thing 
quick eno’ wi’oot trooblin’ passon for’t.* 

Mr Russell’s caressing hand fell limply at his 
side. So, whilst he had been content to fancy the 
wlp)le trouble at an end, the Scandal had been 
growing day by flay, until it had reached a pitch 
when a child dared fling it in his teeth ! No # 
wonde? that Mildred started at the 'sight of the * 
drawn visage that encountered her gaze when, 
as usual, she went to the door to admit her 
husband, or that they sat together far into the 
night over the study fire — the evening had closed 
in chill and foggy — discussing the terrible little 
narrative. 

‘I can see nothing for it but a prosecution for 
libel against Wakelin,* exclaimed Charles, as at 
last they wearily rose. ‘ And I hate to go to law 
with one of my people.* • 1 

‘Yet it is for the sake of your people that you 
must clear your name,* urged Mildred, almost 
timidly. ‘ For their sake as much as for our own 
and our children’s.* 

‘ Clear my name ! Even the heaviest damages 
would scarcely do that now. A clergyman’s 
reputation must be above suspicion. To think 
that my parishioners, after all these years, can 
believe such evil of me ! It breaks my heart.* 


YARMOUTH BLOATERS AND RED 
HERRINGS. 

To the herring, for which Yarmouth is so famous, 
the town owed its first inhabitants. Its site was 
originally a sandbank in the sea, and was buried 
beneath the waves until son^ f ime in the fifth 
century, when it began to lift its h Jhd above the 
water. As soon as it had become completely 
emancipated, the fishermen who resorted to the 
neighbourhood in pursuit of the shoals of her- 
ring, found it was a convenient spot on which to 
dry their nets. They next erected on it tentty 
and other temporary shelters for the accommo- 
dation of themselves and of the merchants who 
came to them from London, Norwich, and other 
populous centres. As the advantages of the site 
as a fishing station became more and more # appar- 
ent, the temporary structures gave place to 
dwellings and sheds of a permanent character. 

For the Yarmouth boats nowadays the herring- 
fishery begins soon after midsummer, and lasts 
for some eighteen or twenty weeks. At the 
beginning of the season the boats go into the 
North Sea and meet the sliods off Scarborough 
and Grimsby. Very gradually the fish make 
their way southwards ; and the Yarmouth men 
keep with them until they have passed the little 
town of Soutliwold, on the Suffolk coast. In 
October the fish are off Yarmouth, and are then 
in their prime. As if anxious to be taken at 
their best, they come quite close to tlie beach, so 
that small shore-boats are able to take part in 
their capture. These boats are manned by three 
men, and carry nets which reach a total length of 
half a mile. 

The regular fishing-boats carry nine or ten men 
and a boy, according to the size of the vessel If 
all the space belqw deck waa devoted to the 
accommodation of the crew, t^e amount that 
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could be Allotted to each individual would appear 
to a landsman as most uncomfortably circum- 
scribed. But the hold has to contain the fishing- 
gear and the fish as well as the men, and conse- 
quently the captors are packed about as closely 
together as their captives. The long hours^of 
arduous toil are jinrelieved by anything approach- 
ing comfort in bed or at board. 1 There, to quote 
the forcible* words of one of the men v ‘ it is 
hog-lying and hog-feeding.* 

About one hundred and forty fishing-boats are 
registered as belonging to Yarmouth ; and the 
neighbouring port of Lowestoft, which, so far os 
the herring-fisnery is concerned, is another Yar- 
mouth, has a like number. Each of these boats, 
when new and fully furnished with fishing-gear, 
costs some thirteen hundred pounds. The herring- 
nets, which, by the way, are generally of Conti- 
nental make, are twenty- two yards long by eight 
or nine broad, and cost thirty shillings each. As 
a boat carries from one hundred and sixty to two 
hundred nets, it is evident that their total loss 
— a by no means unfrequent occurrence— is a 
very serious matter. At Yarmouth, the crew make 
good any damage tq, the nets up to a maximum of 
ten pounds, any loss beyond that falling upon the 
owner. But at Lowestoft a different custom pre- 
vails ; there the whole of the loss has to be borne 
by the men. 

A few years ago, the dog-fish, a kind of shark, 
wrought havoc among the nets, tearing and even 
eating them in its voracious attack on the herrings 
fast in the meshes. This pest is now rarely met 
with. The cod will lay heavy toll on the en- 
snared herrings, but it does not greatly injure the 
nets. The loss of nets *is now chiefly occasioned 
by sudden storms, by trawlers, and by excessive 
catches of fish. Ir the nets become overladen 
with fish, they sink, and are irrecoverable. Bar- 
ring such untoward accidents, the nets will last 
for four or five years, and can be gradually 
replaced. Three or four times during the season 
they are brought ashore to be returned, which is 
done by dipping them into a dark-coloured liquid. 
When in use they are spliced along one side to a 
rope, and, being placed end to end, form, from 
each boat, a snare two miles or more in length. 
The whole is floated by corks and small barrels. 
Off Yarmouth the nets are kept near the surface 
of the Nvatcr ; but in the North Sea they are sus- 
pended at a varying depth, determined by the 
brightness of the moon. Sometimes they are so 
far down that the lower edge touches the ground. 

The nets are ‘shot* about three o'clock in the 
afternoon ; at about seven the nearest net is 
examined. If there are not more than a couple 
of hundred' fish in it, it is let down again, after 
being emptied, and the work of hauling- in is 
postponed for two or three hours. Steam is now 
generally employed to turn the capstan by which 
the nets are brought on board, thus saving time 
and relieving the men of a task which cruelly 
taxed their strength. As it is, they are still 
severely tried. 

As the fish are taken from the nets, they are 
cast into the hold and salted, layers of fish 
and layers of salt alternating. A ton of salt 
is allowed to each Mast* of .fish. Last is a 
numerical term. It nominally means ten thou- 
sand ; but in practice it signifies thirteen thou- 
, sand, two hundred, for, according tq, the peculiar 


computation of the fishers, one hundred and 
thirty-two herrings are counted as one hundred. 
The ordinary fishing-boats will hold from twenty 
to twenty -five lasts, and are sometimes filled by 
one cast of the nets. On such occasions, the men 
have to work continuously ipv twenty hours ; for, 
jf the hauling-in begins at seven o'clock in the 
evening, the last net will not be cleared before 
three or four in the following afternoon ; and 
until that is clone, no rest is possible. When 
the catch is not more than three or four lasts, 
the boat generally stays at sea for another night. 

The fish are taken to the nearest port ; but 
wherever caught or cured, the prestige of Yar- 
mquth is thrown over them ; they are all sold 
as Yarmouth bloaters or red herrings. Even 
the large, coarse, Norwegian herring is made to 
share this distinction, much, one would think, 
to the detriment of the character of the genuine 
article. 

The landing-place for the fish taken to Yar- 
mouth is on the left bank of the Yare, quite 
away from the sandy beach and the holiday- 
makers. The wharf is laid with neat granite 
cubes, and is forty feet wide. For the conveni- 
ence of the buyers and sellers, there is, adjoining 
the wharf, a building seven hundred and fifty feet 
in length and forty feet wide, erected at a cost 
exceeding twenty thousand pounds. Here may 
be witnessed, during the herring season, some 
very exciting and interesting scenes ; for, when 
big catcher have been made, as muny as two 
thousand lasts are sometimes landed in twenty- 
four hours. 

The fish are removed from the hold by hand, 
and a whole day is occupied in clearing a boat 
that has a full cargo. The combined effect of 
the pressure to which the lower portion is sub- 
jected and of the salt with which the fish are 
mixed, is to convert the greater portion of the 
contents of the hold into a solid rock-like mass, 
which cruelly lacerates the hands of those who, 
from any cause, do not follow the usual practice 
of wearing mittens while unloading. 

The salted fish are taken from the boats to the 
premises of the curers, where women at once 
wash them well in huge tubs. Other women 
then thread them through the gills on rounded 
sticks, each holding about twenty-five herrings. 
By means of these sticks they are suspended in 
the smoke in which they are dried. The smoke 
which gives the most delicate flavour is produced 
by the burning of oak in the form of billets, 
shavings, and sawdust ; but rubbish and chemicals 
are too frequently employed. The combustion 
takes place on the bare floor of the curing-house, 
a lofty building, with its upper portion divided 
by louvres, arranged parallel, to each other at 
such a distance apart that a man can just straddle 
across the intervening space, and extending from 
the roof to about seven feet from tlie floor. On 
one pair of the lowest beams stands a man to 
place on the louvres within his reach the ends 
of the rods filled with fish as they are handed 
to him by a woman, or to pass them on to a 
companion standing above him, over whose head 
stands a third mau to fill the uppermost part 
The rods are placed about three inches apart, 
the space in every directym being just sufficient 
to prevent the fish from touching each other. 
Sometimes the workers become almost as siuoke- 
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dried as the fish, for their task is pursued regard- 
less of the condition of the tires. 

The herrings are all alike when they go into 
the curing-house, und are differentiated by the 
length of time they are in the smoke. Those 
which are removed after an exposure of an hour 
or two are of a light colour, and are the ‘bloaters’ 
of the fish-shops. They are preferred by Lon- 
doners, and are the most profitable to the cui-eii 
The longer the fish remain in the smoke the 
durker they become, and they are finally known 
as ‘red herrings’ or ‘black herrings,’ according 
to the stage at which the curing ceased. At 
the other end of the scale are the white herrings. 
They are the fish just as they are drawn from 
the sea, and can only be brought in when Jjut 
a short time will elapse between their capture 
and their being lauded. Well-cured herrings will 
‘keep’ until the following season. The red 
herrings form the majority of those that are 
cured. The black herrings are largely exported 
to Roman Catholic countries. 

As the remuneration of the fishermen depends 
upon the value of the fish they take, it goes 
without saying that their earnings are uncertain 
and extremely fluctuating. A catch which fills a 
boat to its utmost capacity may not be worth so 
much to the crew as one less than a quarter as 
great. The quantity of fish that one day would 
readily fetch twenty pounds, might on another, 
when the market was glutted, be with difficulty 
disposed of for a tenth of that sum. The season 
of 1892 was a good one. Hardly a boat took 
less than a thousand pounds’ worth of fish, # while 
the earnings of many mounted up to thirteen or 
fourteen hundred pounds. Of the gross sum 
received, some three or four hundred pounds 
would be required to meet expenses. The owners 
of the most successful boats would receive six or 
Beven hundred pounds, and the remainder would 
be divided among the respective crews. 

Not a great sum is it, then, that the hardy 
herring-fishers earn for themselves by the best 
part of half a year’s toil— toil that, they Buy, is 
at times ‘harder than any harvest- work ’—toil 
that is ever attended by discomfort and ofttimes 
by danger. The sea does not allow them to reap 
their portion of its harvest without exacting 
such toll as gives fresh occasion for prayers for 
‘the fatherless and widows.’ It is not only the 
‘caller lierriu” that are drawn from the Firth 
of Forth that may be called the ‘ lives o’ men.’ 
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CHAPTER* II.— CONCLUSION. 

I pound Bickford seated on a bench in the 
yard where the prisoners walked, with a mug 
of ale and a pipe, looking by no means down- 
cast. 

‘What cheer, Jack?’ I said. ‘So you’ve let 
them catch you at last.’ 

* Don’t ’ee be veared vor me, Joe,* he answered, 
putting at his pipe. ‘Bain’t no want of money 
vor liars’ (meaning lawyers). 

‘Ay, Jack,’ I said, ‘maybe, for this job; but 
there ’s worse, and more of it, to come. Concern- 
ing fishing, I mean, not smuggling.’ 

‘ How do ’ee mean, yishin’ V he said. 

‘ Did ever you catch aught but fish ?’ I said 


— ‘horses, or the like. Alas, Jack, Botany Bay 
is your port without a doubt, and your wife auu 
children on the parish.’ 

The pipe dropped out of his mouth and 
shivered on. the stones, while he stared at me, 
with his eyes as round and his face near as white 
as a barn owl’s. 

•All is out, Jack,’ I went on. ‘My uncle West- 
cott has confessld it in my presence. Down it 
is in black and white, with two. magistrates* 
witnessing it, and throwing most of the blame on 
you. Fourteen years’ transportation is the least 
you can expect; and I almost fear that it may 
come to hanging. But it is sad to see a respectable 
man of your age, with a large family, about to be 
taken from them, to wear chains, and eat rotten 
biscuit, and be flogged once a week for the 
rest of his life.’ 

I almost thought that he would, being a stout 
man, have fallen down in a fit ; but when»he m 
found his voice, he used it to Borne purpose. 

‘ The ould roag ! ’ he shouted, with many words 
which I omit. ‘Why, ’twas his planum’, vast 
an’ last, an’ I did no more than haul ropes.’ 

‘Good pay for hauling ropes, Jack,’ I said. 
— ‘ But come this way ; ’ for the others came 
crowding round us. ‘There is one chance, and 
that I am come to give you, entirely out of 
friendship, for you would not have known till 
too late. 1 will write down now, as you shall 
tell me, how it happened, and how an honest 
sailor was led into doing such wickedness, think- 
ing it but a joke. Then you shall sign it ; and 
the head-turnkey, or who you will, shall witness 
your signature; and J will take it post haste to 
Squire Ren del l, who as yet knows nothing ; and 
with a proper use of ycAir family in court, you 
may see them again in five years.’ 

Now, all this would not have, gone down 
even with an ignorant man like Bickford, but 
that the thing came so suddenly upon him. 
However, 1 gave him no time to think, but 
brought him to the room where the lawyers saw 
their clients, and wrote as fast as I could, whilst 
a man, cast for sheep-stealing, sat and groaned 
very dismally. 

What it came to was pretty much what I had 
guessed. The night before the trial of swimming 
was to be made, my uncle and Bickford, being 
bribed by Squire Hilliard, had laid down fifty 
fathoms of a strong ground-seine, made fast, that 
the upper edge was a yard under water. A gap 
was left in it of two fathoms, marked by the 
corks of crab-pots, to guide Squire Hilliard’s 
course. If the net should be discovered, it would 
pass for one left by accident by Paignton fisher- 
men ^ but the devil helping them, all went 
well, and they took care to remove *it from the 
drowned horse, as my untie had said in his sleep. 

I usked if the gentlemen in the bout perceived 
nothing ; but he said that, what with drinking of 
healths the night before and the rocking of the 
boat, their heads were of little use to them. 

So 1 buttoned up the paper in my breast- 
pocket, duly signed and attested, and left him, 
congratulating him on the ease he must now 
feel in his mind, of which, however, no signs 
appeared in his countenance. I promised myself 
much sport, when I should make known to Uncle 
Westcott how basely lie had betrayed his mate 
and employer. But as I returned on the coach 
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next morning, who should pass us but the very 
man himself^ in our spring-cart, with a boy 
driving him. When J got home, Kate told me 
that he had come over in a mighty fluster, and 
begged the loan of the cart to take him to Exeter 
upon most important business. 

About noon the next day my uncle came back 
in the cart, but in a sad plight, haying two Kne 
black eyes, and Iiis face bound tip in a handker- 
chief. 

‘Uncle,’ I said very seriously, as I Insisted 
him down, c it is quite tffne for you to leave off 
these rackety doings. You will be up for man- 
slaughter one day, with this lighting/ 

lie only grunted at this, and I led him 
into the parlour and set a glass of grog before 
him. 

‘ Vightin’!* he groaned — ‘much vightin’ I done ; 
’twas Jack Bickford. Her’ve gone clane mad, 
vojj I cudn’ spake a word avore her got me vast 
by the nose an* most pulled it off my vace, an’ 
banged me about most cruel, carlin’ o’ me all the 
old rogues an* betrayin' devils/ 

But here I could contain myself no longer, 
and, fulling into a chair, I laughed till the people 
in the street stopped to listen. 

‘Be’ee mad tod, Joe?’ snuffled my uncle 
through the handkerchief. 

‘Never less/ I said. ‘But surely you must 
have been, to go near him. That ever my 
mother’s brother should be the man to do such 
a thing ! What made yoii inform on him and 
yourself ? ’ . 

‘Never a word have I spoke consuming his 
Join’s ! ’ he said. 

‘Nor about the nice little trap you laid for 
Squire Rendell/ I said-* -‘the swimmimg match, 
and the seine-net, and the rest?* And here my 
uncle slipped off hit chair, and lay on the floor 
in a dead faint. 

He was carried up-stairs and put to bed ; but 
the shock was almost too much for him, and, 
falling into a fever, he became light-headed, and 
put us to no small trouble. For iny part, I felt 
no pity for hi in ; for though I had lost some 
scruples in the Indies, this was altogether beyond 
me. 

But now it was time for me to call on Squire 
Rendell with my budget of news. Accordingly, 
I hired a good horse, and in my best clothes 
rode up the street like any dragoon, whilst the 
boys shouted to each other, 1 Zee zailor capten a 
horseback ; ’ and passing the ‘ World/ old Hawke 
hod the impudence to tell me ‘to keep a grip o’ 
the rigging/ Bo I came out on the Ashburton 
road, and a pleasant one it was, between hills, 
red and green, like a Highland man’s plaid, with 
pasture and corn-fields, end the J uly sunshine on 
the dog-rose and traveller’s joy in the hedges, 
and the gray tors of Dartmoor in the north- 
west ; but most of all with the sense of being on 
a good errand which was likely to bring profit. 

When I saw the church tower of Ashburton 
between the two hills, I inquired of a labouring 
man for Darleigh, and turning in at a gate he 
showed me, I was presently in front of the house. 
It was not so large or fine as Paddon, having 
been built in Queen Elizabeth’s time by the first 
•Squire Rendell ; but it was well enough, with a 
teirace before it, and stone vases thereon, and a 


peacock spreading his tail on one, reminding me 
of India. As I sighted it, a man with two dogs 
following came out of the hall door and down 
the load towards me ; and as he approached, I 
knew Squire Rendell, a fine and hearty young 
man, looking thoroughly generous and liberal, 
but graver than a man should look at less than 
thirty, with a good estate aiiU married for love. „ 
* ‘Joseph Smerdon, Bir/ I said, dismounting, 
‘come over from Newton to speak with your 
honour/ 

‘ Ah !’ said he, ‘ the new landlord of the “ Bull.” 
I have heard of your luck in getting to a safe 
port after shipwreck/ 

* It is too soon yet to boast, sir/ I said. ‘ That 
is for time to show. But I think your honour 
hat been even luckier than I, for when I last 
saw you, the doctor of your regiment had almost 
given you up/ 

‘What !* lie said ; ‘were you there? I remem- 
ber a tall sailor, who brought me water/ 

‘That was I, sir/ I said. ‘ You remember that 
I wore a Dutchman’s hat, having lost my own 
in the ditch/ 

‘So you did/ he replied. ‘Well, I am truly 
glad to see you, and we have both much to he 
thankful for. Is there anything in which I can 
serve you ?’ 

‘Not as yet, sir/ I answered ; ‘hut it was not 
to remind you of that I came. I have something 
to tell your honour that will take your breath 
awny, like the Dutchman’s bullet/ 

He looked me in the eyes, and I saw that his 

breath came short. ‘Is it about?’ he said, 

and i/odded in the direction of Paddon. 

‘It is/ 1 said; and without saying more, we 
went on to the house. He called a fellow to 
I take charge of my horse, and showed me to a 
little room, overlooking the flower-garden. Here 
he shut the door, and waited for me to begin. 

‘Sir/ I said, ‘please to read this;’ and 1 drew 
out the paper which was signed by Bickford. 
Before he had read two lines, he gave a great 
start, and then went on to the end with a strange 
working of his mouth. Then he rose hastily, and 
going to a press, poured out a glass of something 
and drank it, after which he stood for a long 
time with his back to me, looking out of the 
window. 

‘Mr Smerdon/ he said at last, turning round, 
‘this is heavy news indeed, and I can scarce 
believe it. I have never thought well of Mr 
llilliard ; but I would never have dreamed of 
this/ 

‘Sir/ I answered, ‘when you are come, like 
me, to middle age, you will not be so easily 
astonished. I have known rich men do as bad, 
or worse, to get a thousand pounds. — But will 
your honour be able to recover the estate ?’ 

‘ That only a lawyer can tell/ he said. ‘ At any 
rate, we must have the evidence of this other 
man/ 

‘That we can have, sir/ I said, ‘for I am 
ashamed to say he is my uncle, now lying sick 
at my house, and it would be well if you saw 
him without delay/ Then I told him how it 
had come to my knowledge, and he was pleased 
to compliment me. 

‘It was nothing, sir,’ I said, ‘but luck, which 
is at the bottom of most things, with a small gift 
of my own in putting two find two together/ 
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* I wish/ he said, * that some of my friends on 
the bench of magistrates had as much.— But now 
you must want some refreshment after your 
ride/ 

He withdrew, taking the paper with him ; but 
before he had been gone many minutes, I heard 
Madam Rendell’s voice, which was so clear and 
penetrating, that sHfe might as well have been 
m the room. • 

1 What a horrible villain !* she cried. ‘ George, 
you must take out a warrant against him imme- 
diately, and have him hanged, and all of them. — 
But he ought to be/ she went on. * What is the 
good of the law, if they hang a man for stealing 1 
a sheep, and not for stealing an estate V — Here 
a door shut, and it was time, for the maid 
who brought the tray for me, was standing in 
the doorway, with her eyes and ears, too, wide 
open. 

I made a good meal, and was wishing that I 
might venture on a pipe, when in came the 
Squire and his wife, whose checks were the 
colour of the roses outside, and her eyes full of 
hot indignation. j 

I rose to make my bow, but she came for- 
ward and held out her hand to me. ‘Oh, Mr 
Smerdon !’ she exclaimed, ‘my husband has told 
me of you and your dreadful misfortunes, and 
how you saved him from the Dutchmen ; and 
now you have managed so cleverly, and taken 
all this trouble to restore him his father’s prop- 
erty. I don’t know how we can ever show our 
gratitude 1 

‘Nelly, my dear Nelly!’ broke in* the Squire, 
laughing in spite of himself. ‘ Do, please, restrain 
yourself. You have quite put Mr Smerdon out 
of countenance. I am deeply obliged for all lie 
has done ; but we are not at Paddou yet, by a 
long way.* 

‘Madam/ I said, ‘you have already rewarded 
me beyond my deserts. — But there is no need fur 
me to stay longer ; and if your honour will come 
over to-morrow, or the day after at latest, we 
shall make another step forwards.* 

This was on a Wednesday ; and on Friday, 
Squire Rendell and a lawyer from Exeter arrived 
at the ‘ Bull/ and were shown up into the room 
where my uncle was. If he had had his wits 
more about him, he would have been a diffi- 
cult man to deal with ; but shaken as he was, 
and in danger of his life, in a darkened room, 
smelling of physic, the lawyer soon had from him 
very nearly the same confession that Bic kford 
had made. But it seemed that the matter was 
by no means so easy a one as I had thought, for 
the lawyer said that, though he could not 
remember such a case, he feared that the law 
would not recognise a gambling debt (except in 
its own lottery) ; and there was, moreover, a 
thing called the ‘Statute of Limitations/ to pre- 
vent the jails being too full. Squire Hilliard was 
at this time away in London, where it was 
reported that he used to lead a life very different 
from his habits at home. Jack Bickford had 
broken jail, and not been recaptured, which so 
terrified my uncle, that he was afraid to live 
again by himself at Teignmouth, and scarcely 
dared show himself outside our house. 

Some two months passed on, during which the 
lawyers did nothing that I could hear of. One 
day, towards the middle of September, two men, 


Thomas and William Saunders by name, cattle- 
dealers of Bristol, came to the ‘ Bull/ substantial 
men evidently, and riding good horses. They 
were on the business of buying cattle, to fatten 
against Christinas, but finding, as they said, 
prices too high, they left us, and went westward. 
The day after their departure I had business 
which called me to Ashburton*; and in order to 
return early, Itstarted almost at daybreak, and 
rode on so, in the freshness of the morning,, 
that ifi an hour’s time I had reached the town. 
But as I came to the ffrst houses, I heard behind 
me the sound of hoofs, and turning, beheld a 
lady on horseback galloping, and a groom follow- 
ing, who had much ado to keep up. As she came 
past, I saw that it was Madam Rendell She 
knew me, and pulled up as soon as she could, 
with a plunge and scattering of gravel 

‘Madam/ I said, ‘is anything the matter? I 
trust nothing has happened to the Squire?* for I # 
saw that her looks were agitated, and her (frees 
as if she had slept in it. 

‘ 1 wish I could think so/ she answered ; ‘ but 
lie went yesterday afternoon across the moor to 
Bovey, and lias not returned, though lie promised 
me faith fully to be back by eight. And, what is 
worse, I have learned that the man Hilliard went 
the same way.* 

‘I shall be glad, madam/ I said, ‘if you will 
allow me to see you over the moor ; for it fe an 
unkid place, and your groom is not the fellow to 
be of much service, if you should meet any of 
the rough folk, tinners or gipsies.* 

I remembered, in saying this, that Kate would 
be in a like pother about me ; but I turned from 
my way, and we went up North Street as the 
chimneys were beginning k> smoke. 

We climbed the grievously steep and stony 
lane towards Widecombe, with the iong of birds 
and rustling of leaves around in Buckland 
Woods, and the distant roar of Dart in the valley 
below ; and so past Buckland Church, till the 
Beacon lay on our left. Here the west side of 
the moor was before us, gray and rocky, and 
tumbled like a hurricane sea, yet gay with 
heather and the furze, which, as they say, goes 
not out of bloom but when love is out of fashion. 
Nothing alive was to be seen except some moor 
ponies far away, and a fox gliding like a red 
shadow among the stones. 

We turned eastward to Rippon Tor, fjom the 
top of which good eyes can see Wales on a clear 
day ; and passing round the base of it, we saw 
a horse feeding, with the saddle turned under 
his belly. The fool of a groom had no more 
sense than to sing out, ‘Squire’s mare, ma’am, 
Squire’s mare vor zarten ;* and Madam Rendell 
turned white to the lips and swayed ip her saddle. 

I went to her assistance and persuaded her to 
take a sip of cherry brandy, for which my wife 
was famous. For I had seen what was far worse, 
a dead man, in horseman’s clothes, lying on his 
back in the furze, a hundred yards away. 

I rode up to him with my heart in my mouth ; 
but how was I amazed to find him that worthy 
dealer in bullocks, Mr Thomas Saunders, dead 
of a shot in the breast ! 

I told this to Madam Rendell ; but she would 
not be satisfied except with her own eyes; and 
wondering greatly what all this might mean, I 
proposed that we should ascend Hey Tor, which 
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would give us a wide lookout. Now, on the top of ] 
this hill are two huge great rocks of moorstone, ! 
like castles, which can be seen half over Devon- 
shire ; and as we approached them, a man came 
from behind the nearer and ran down the hill 
to us. Before I could think, Madam was gallop- 
ing to meet him, reckless of rocks and holes, and 
flung herself off into his arms, while I judged, it 
good manners to try to make out the Start Point, 
and the groom fell a-blubbering. 

But all the surprises that had gone befoi 2 were 
nothing to what awaited Us when Squire Rendell 
bade us follow him to the back of the rock, 
which is shaped like a judge’s head with a wig. 
Here we fo;uul that upright magistrate, Squire 
Hilliard, not upright any longer, but laid Help- 
less, in a sheltered place among the rocks, and 
covered with a horseman’s cloak. At the sight 
of him, Madam Rendell turned away, as though 
she saw a snake ; but the Squire bade me ride 
as last as I could to a moor farm over two miles 
away, and bring help ; and the groom he sent to 
catch his horse. It was lucky that I was there, 
for the men at the farm kne\/no more than their 
pigs what to do ; and I had to rig up a kind of 
hammock out of poles and rickcloth witli my 
own hands. There was no surgeon at Bovey, so 
we went on to Ashburton, four men carrying him, 
and we riding behind. 

And as we went, Squire Rendell told me how 
this had come to pass. lie was detained very 
late, at Bovey, and making haste to return, just 
as he entered on the moor, his mare, a young 
and skittish beast, fell, throwing him over her 
head, and galloped away. He set out to walk ; 
but it fell so pitch dark that he altogether 
lost his way, and was Jain to pass the night, 
wrapped in his cloak, 'under the lee of a rock. 
In the morning lie found himself on the wrong 
side of Hey ‘'Tor, and was crossing it, when he 
heard the sound of pistol-shots, and a horse came 
galloping up the hill with liis rider clinging to 
his neck, who rolled off at his very feet, being 
no other than Squire Hilliard. Now the explan- 
ation was — as made with much groaning by the 
wounded man — that these honest butchers of 
Bristol were a pair of notorious London rogues 
and land-pirates, who had made that town too 
hot to hold them. One of these Squire Hilliard 
had met in the low company which he used 
in London, and given him mortal offence. So 
that, overtaking him by chance as he returned 
from Utcombe, words arose between them, and 
this rogue pulled out a pistol and shot him 
through the back. He returned the shot, and, 
as it proved, killed the fellow ; but liis horse 
being frightened, ran away with him ; and the 
other man— having, as he said, when he came to 
be hanged, no stomach, for the work — went off 
at speed. All this had happened not more than 
an hour ago, and what the two men had said to 
each other in that time I know not ; but when we 
came to Ashburton, Squire Rendell desired me to 
accompany his wife back, while a carriage was 
procured to take the wounded man to Darleigh ; 
.and I saw that as we went, there was a look of 
triumph on her face. 

I waited ^in much anxiety to hear what the 
ending of the business would be ; but before long, 
.1 and all the county knew that * Squire Hilliard, 
before he died, which he did in great pain, had 


made a will restoring to Squire Rendell the 
Paddon estate which he had won from his father, 
but saying nothing of the baseness he had used 
to do so. 

As for my uncle, I packed him home to Teign- 
mouth, bidding him settle accounts how he liked 
with Jack Bickford, if they met But this they 
never did, nor did any one ever learn what 
became of that honest Beaman, for a body found 
in the salmon nets at Sheldon had been too long 
in the water for certainty. My uncle died about 
a year after, leaving his property to a far-away 
cousin. 

Squire Rendell behaved in a truly liberal way, 
saying that he felt as much indebted to me as if 
I had indeed brought Paddon back to him ; and 
my'eldest son 1 named after him. And now that 
he is dead and all concerned in it, I write these 
lines, at the age of seventy-two, being unwill- 
ing that all knowledge of such a strange affair 
should perish when 1 follow Kate to the church- 
yard. 


AT TIIE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 

A LADY VISITING. 

LADY. 

Oh, dwellers on the deadly reef, 

The shunned of every crew, 

I ’ve sailed across the summer sea 
The breakers dread to view ; 

I Ve come to mark your lonely home, 

And image to my heart 
The scene ’mid which, with calm resolve, 

You take so brave a part. 


Ah, Lady Fair, these sleeping waves 
Are giants when they wake, 

And from their crests the snowy foam 
Like plumes of warriors shake ! 

But as they leap witli frantic foreo 
And thunder-tlircat of war, 

We keep aloft the radiant Light 
To be a warning star ! 


Ob, give me each your good right hand ; 

Oh, give it free, I pray ; 

I hold each sturdy clasp more worth 
Than aught I know to-day. 

Oh, let me feel a new-born pride, 

Nor chide the fancy down, 

That thus my silken life is knit 
A moment to your own. 


Oh, Lady Fair, your kindly words 
Our hearts will fondly store, 

To cheer us on our lonely rock, 

And ’mid the tempest’s roar ; 

While seamen brave shall fearless sail, 

And know the reef is far, 

For we will guard the radiant Light 
That is their warning star ! 

Camilla Ckosland. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 
Manchester is responsible for a number of 
bold and successful industrial innovations, and 
wonderful os the result of some of these has 
been in the past, the present year (1893) will 
bring to completion a scheme which certainly 
surpasses all former efforts of a similar kind 
in extent, in cost, and in usefulness, and 
which, from its far-reaching influence, will form 
an epoch in the history of British, trade and 
manufactures. This new and great Undertak- 
ing is the Ship Canal which is to convert 
Manchester into a commodious and well 
equipped inland seaport, and put it in 
communication with all parts of the world. 
The history of the Canal, so far, reveals that 
during its construction it had more than its 
share of those difficulties and misfortunes to 
overcome which usually attend great enterprises 
when under construction. But these — with the 
powerful and influential opposition it has had 
to encounter, and its disheartening financial 
troubles — will all be forgotten soon, more so 
now that its completion is an accomplished 
fact, and they need not be recapitulated or 
enlarged on here. The questions to be considered 
now are : (1) What has the Ship Canal Company 
received in return for its large expenditure ? and 
(2) What are its capabilities and prospects ? 

The Canal is thirty-five and a half miles 
in length between its two extremities, and as 
Manchester stands sixty and a half feet above 
the sea-level, five sets of locks had to be 
provided to enable vessels to overcome this 
difference. It is the widest canal in existence, 
being nearly twice the width of the Suez 
Canal, and will allow steamers of the largest 
size to pass each other. Like the Suez Canal, 
it has a depth of water of twenty-six feet ; 
while it is three feet deeper than the Amsterdam 
Canal, and has a capacity fifty per cent, greater. 
The entrance to the Canal from the Mersey is 
twelve feet deeper than the lowest dock sill 
in Liverpool, and wilf allow vessels of the 


largest tonnage to enter or leave the Canal at 
any state of the tide. In many of our large 
seaports this aui only be done at full tide ; 
ami occasionally ships have to wait some days 
for spring-tides before there is deep enough 
water to float them over the dock sill. In 
consequence, it may frequently occur that 
of two steamers crossing the bar at the same 
time, one for Liverpool and the other for 
Manchester, the latter may be discharging her 
cargo before the other has got into dock. 
Steamers can never, except in case of accident, 
occupy more than half a tide in the passage 
through the Canal. v 

While nearly the whole length of the two 
banks may be considered cftvxy sp*re and the 
Canal itself as a gigantic dock, th re is besides 
ample provision made to enlarge the qua} r and 
dock areas. For a considerable distance back 
from the Canal there is a broad strip of land 
on each bank, the value of which in the future 
it would be indeed difficult to estimate. The 
large dock area at each port is admirably 
arranged, and must have cost a considerable 
amount of forethought in its allotment for the 
accommodation of the immense quantity and 
variety of materials to be dealt with. * The 
upper reach of the Canal, which contains the 
Manchester and Salford docks, is over five 
miles long, three and a half miles of which 
is fifty feet wider than the usual breadth, in 
order to give additional quay space, and more 
room in the Canal for vessdB passing into 
and out of the docks. 'Shese docks cover one 
hundred and four acres, and the quay accom- 
modation one hundred and fifty-two acres, 
giving quay and dock areas greater than many 
of the first-class seaports in the world. There 
is above the Mode Wheel locks greater dock 
accommodation than there is in the whole 
ports of Bristol or of Cardiff. There are smaller 
docks at Runcorn and atfWeston Point ; and the 
construction of a large dock at Warrington is part 
of the scheme to be carried out later. 

The cost of all this has, of course, been enor- 
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mous, and will amount to nearly fifteen millions 
of pounds sterling, including the purchase of the 
Bridgewater Cantu and the 4840 acres of land 
along both banks. * (See Chambers* 8 Journal 
February 9, 1889.) The Canal throughout, 
in all its details, has been constructed in 
such a wav and of such materials as if it 
were' intended “to exist for some generations 
without repair or alteration, except in the way 
of being made more convenient or commodious 
as experience may pro re necessary. It has 
been the fashion to compare it with the Suez 
Canal. ‘Comparisons are odious,* we are told, 
and this one is especially so. The Suez Canal 
has only one-half the capacity of the other, and 
in its construction is a mere ditch, through 
which steamers are allowed to move at tno 
slowest speed possible, for fear of washing down 
the sandbanks of which its sides are formed. 
TKe speed of steamers along the new waterway 


will be from five to six miles an hour ; and 
the passage will be completed — after making 
allowance of from twenty-five to thirty-five 
minutes 1 delay in passing the five series of 
locks— in about seven hours. The banks of the 
Canal are carefully protected from injury 
caused by the wash from passing steamers, 
the prevention or repairing of which is a 
frequent cause of expense in canal management. 
The locks, with theft* massive gates, are 
pronounced the strongest and largest in the 
world. The first is at Easthatn, where the 
Canal begins ; and there is tide-water for 
twenty-one miles to the next locks at 
Latch ford, where there is a rise of sixteen and 
a ,half feet ; thence to Irlam locks, seven and 
three-eighths miles — rise sixteen feet ; to Barton, 
two and five-eighths miles, with a rise of fifteen 
feet ; to Mode Wheel, about three miles, with a 
rise of thirteen feet ; and thence to Salford : 
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making a total of thirty-five and a half miles, 
and a rise of sixty uid a half feet. 

All the deviation and main lines of railways 
and roads, with the Bridgewater Canal crossing 
the great waterway, are carried over by means 
of swing or high-level bridges with a clear head- 
way above the Canal of seventy-five feet. The 
Bridgewater Canal has for itself a swing aqueduct 
of novel and ingenious construction, weighing 
fourteen hundred tons. The headway of the fixed 
bridges over the Canal — seventy- five feet — is con- 
sidered high enough to clear the masts of cargo 
steamers, while those of larger tonnage will be 
able to lower their topmasts. 

The Canal has been made in order to carry 
goods to and from the largest and most populous 
industrial districts on the globe. Belgium and 
Holland are considered the most densely popu- 
lated countries in Europe, and the average in 
these countries in 1884 was equal to four hundred 
and sixteen persons per square mile ; while the 
average in the United, Kingdom is three hundred 
and ten to the square mile. Now, looking on a 
map of Lancashire, and forming a triangle by 
drawing lines from Stockport to Preston and 
Leeds, the triangle encloses a greater manufactur- 
ing population than any area of similar extent in 
the world, this area being equal to seven hundred 
and thirteen square miles, and containing a 
population of five thousand four hundred and 
fourteen persons to the square mile, or thirteen 
times greater than the average square-mile popu- 
lation of Belgium. 

While the population of Lancashire has increased 
about twenty-five per cent., within the last ten 


years, it is extremely probable that during the 
next ten years that increase will be more than 
doubled. Along the banks of the great waterway 
there is sure to grow, considering the advantages 
offered, a large number of industrial works. Even 
now, the demand for sites is increasing rapidly, 
and a better situation could not be imagined, with 
the Canal in front and railway communication 
behind ; ami before many years are past, the two 
banks bid fair to be lined with villages, and new 
as well as old industries. Still further, as show- 
ing the advantages and favourable prospects of 
the great waterway, it is already in connection 
with thirteen established canals ; and many 
others are making the necessary arrangements for 
completing such connection as will cause them to 
act as feeders to the Ship Canal. If we consider, 
also, the vast amount of raw material of all kinds 
which the Canal will carry to Manchester and the 
great manufacturing districts in touch with it, 
and that this raw material will be sent back 
down the Canal again in the shape of manu- 
factured goods for all parts of the world, we may 
form some faint idea of the tremendous amount 
of work the Canal will have to perform. 

This brings us to consider what are the prospects 
and earning capabilities of the Canal— a matter 
which will depend very largely on the economy 
offered in the trans-shipment or goods from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, and in the immunity from 
injury through being less often trans-shipped and 
handled. When the Ship Canal was Drought 
before Parliament, the scales of rates to be charged 
for the use of the Canal and docks were fixea at 
a sum graduated for the different articles, which 
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practically reduces the prices to fifty per cent of 
the charges made hitherto. But this is not all. 
The initial cost of bringing a cargo of cotton, for 
instance, from New Orleans to Slanchester will 
not be much above the cost (if any) of bringing 
it from the same place to Liverpool. By Canal 
the total cost will cfe 7s. per ton from Liverpool. 
By contrast, the cost from Liverpool to Man- 
chester at present is 13* 8d. per ton. The saving 
by the Canal is thus 6s. 8d. per ton, which, on the 
eight hundred thousands of tons expected to be 
carried annually over the Canal, will represent 
a saving to the importers of ,£260,000. By taking 
the average cost ot the carriage of thirteen leading 
articles by the old and new tariffs, wc get a saving 
of 7s. 8d. per ton. Some' of the proposed econ- 
omies are very important The saving on raw 
cotton, for instance, will be 6s. 8d. per ton ; wool, 
8s. 8d. ; sugar, 11s. 3d.; grain, 6s. Id. per ton, 
and so on. 

An estimate of the probable traffic over the 
Canal, prepared by the ‘Consultative Committee/ 
which made an exhaustive inquiry into the 
prospects of the undertaking before it was begun, 
gave for the second year after it is opened nearly 
4,250,000 tons, yielding a gross revenue of nearly 
£1800,000 sterling. From this estimate the Com- 
mittee — considering the scheme an untried one — 
deducted twenty-five per cent., and this deduction 
reduced the tonnage to 3,321,320 tons, and the 
revenue to £595,630 sterling. Appended to the 
reduced estimate was the following opinion : 
‘Our estimate of traffic and revenue* is much 
larger, and points to the undertaking becoming 
increasingly remunerative under capable adminis- 
tration/ The opinion is generally held that in 
the second year’s returns the estimate of £he 
‘Consultative Committee 1 may be accepted with- 
out the deduction of twenty-five per cent, so 
cautiously proposed by the ‘Committee.* They 
state, further, that ‘their estimate of traffic and 
revenue is not based on any of the statements 
made in the prospectus, that they have arrived 
at their conclusions on an independent basis/ anil 
‘ are of opinion that during the second year after 
the Canal and dock are open for traffic, there is 
a reasonable prospect of securing along the whole 
length of the canal 4,428,532 tons of cargo, yield- 
ing a gross revenue of £794,173 sterling.* 

The encouragement and support promised to 
the Canal Company by the greatest importers and 
exporters, including merchants and ship-owners, 
show clearly the attitude that is likely to be 
assumed by the greater number of those whose 
interests are thereby to be improved and increased 
through the facilities and advantages offered ; 
and as the time for opening the Canal to traffic 
approaches, communications are more and more 
frequently received from many foreign parts, re- 
questing that the necessary arrangements be 
made for their accommodation. Some of these 
applicants are from the most unlikely quarters, 
proving the introduction of new manufactures 
and trades. One hundred and eighty-three ship- 
owners, who represent over one thousand steamers, 
with a tonnage of nearly one and a half millions 
—being about one quarter of that of the United 
Kingdom, without including many other steamers 
from Liverpool — have signed a promise to use the 
Canal when convenient • 

Turning now to exports. Fifty-six leading 


exporters have declared that over one million of 
tons of textile goods have passed outward each 
year. Machinery to the value of four millions 
sterling is exported annually ; and many other 
exports, coal, salt, chemicals, &c., could be added* 
It is claimed that Liverpool ’and the Humber 
p&rts have fulbr forty per cent of the exports 
and imports of Ureat Britain. Judging from the. 
applications for sites for industrial purposes— 
some of them new to this district — also for dock 
accommodation for lines of steamers, with all 
the expectations indicated above, Manchester may 
reasonably expect that a large share of existing 
traffic will be sent through the Canal, as well as 
new traffic that is likely to be created through 
the new and increased facilities presented ; for 
even now there is the prospect of a greater 
number of steamers entering and leaving the ( 
Canal than there is in any other port of Ihe 
kingdom, if we except London and Liverpool; but 
even if the Canal does not increase or develop 
trade and manufactures to the extent anticipated, 
it must a: least arrest a decline in a staple in- 
dustry which is of immeasurable importance to 
the Lancashire district, and which for some years 
past has been in danger of losing the powerful 
hold it had on the markets of foreign countries, 
particularly in the Far East. 

What will be the result of this creation of a 
new and large port in the heart of the kingdom 1 
‘ It means new industries, new trades of ull kinds, 
and new administrative organisations of many 
kinds, as well as the extension of old ones. It 
means the erection of thousands of new buildings 
for habitation or for business purposes, for educa- 
tion, for recreation, and for all kinds of services 
public or private.* Years agp», the hte Sir W. 
Fairbairn said: ‘Any improvement which will 
enable ocean-going vessels to discharge their 
cargoes in a commodious wet dock in Manchester 
would form an epoch of such magnitude in the 
history of Manchester as would quadruple' her 
population, and would render her the first as 
well as the most enterprising city in Europe.* 


POMONA.* 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

• 

And I walked as if apart 
From myself, when I could stand, 

And I pitied my own hearty 
As if I held it in my hand. 

Mrb BBOWNINOi 

Some people’s troubles are spread over the 
whole course of their lives, interspersed, thank 
Heaven 1 for most of us with intervals of peace 
and prosperity. Other people, like Job, have 
them all together, one sorrow crowding on the 
heels of another so quickly that there is no time 
for rebound as the Blows of fate shower on the 
devoted head. 

So it was with Pomona Lester, who, after a life 
of almost unclouded sunshine, only obscured a 
little of late by anxiety for her mother, hut 
brightened by that all too short love-dream, that 
brief midsummer madness, was suddenly^ with- 
out a moment’s warning, enveloped in this dark 
cloud of trouble. Everything seemed taken from 

* Copyright reyrved ii the United States of America. 
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her at a blow. If death had taken Maurice 
Moore from her, each interview in those sweet 
summer days, each word, each tone, each look, 
could have been drawn from the rich store- 
house of memory for blessed, healing comfort ; 
now they furnished an armoury of sharp cutting 
weapons, from 1 which, at any moment, some sug- 
gestion, some association of ideas, could draw 
and plunge into her quivering heart; ai^d her 
whole proud nature would shrink, and her face 
crimson with shame at some remembrance of this 
friend of Mr Ludlow’s, this false lover of poor, 
little Sage’s, this man, whose fancy had been 
caught by Beeclifield and the fortune appertain- 
ing to its supposed owner. 

There was no need for Pomona to try to 
hide her feelings, to counterfeit the old bright- 
ness, and to avoid the scrutinising gaze. There 
ne&l have been no occasion even to use the word 
‘mother,* which seemed to choke her at first, but 
now came constantly unbidden and unresisted 
toher lips. 

Lady Lester slept away the last few hours of 
her life, only partly conscious of the prayers said 
by her side, hut aware up to the very last if 
Pomona’s hand left its warm hold of hers, 
or when the girl’s voice whispered ‘Mother, 
dearest 1’ 

During the days that followed, Pomona was 
too prostrate even for thought. She was dimly 
aware that this could not last for ever; that she 
could not go on in that darkened room, with 
Martin waiting on her hand and foot, and 
nursing her like a child, where her great grief 
was considered natural and sacred, and no one 
intruded on it or troubled her with questions, 
and she might go t as often as she pleased into 
‘mother’s’ room and see the waxen face smiling 
young again among the flowers. 

Lady Charteris had come as Lady Lester’s 
oldest friend, that Pomona might not be alone ; 
but she was kind enough and wise enough not 
to attempt consolation, but to leave the girl to 
herself, though she strongly deprecated Pomona’s 
fixed determination to go to the funeral ; and 
Pomona almost gave way to her persuasions when 
Blie found how weak and shaky she felt as 
Martin tenderly dressed her in her deep mourn- 
ing. But she was glad she persisted. The beauti- 
ful August sunshine lay on the broad stretches 
of the park as the solemn procession passed along 
the beech avenue, where autumn was beginning 
to make its coming known in a touch of yellow 
and red on the shining leaves ; and the deer 
raised their dainty heads to listen to the bell 
tolling depp and slow from the littje church. 
Generations of Lesters had been laid to rest in 
that little Norman clthrch, just inside the park, 
which was crowded now from far and near with 
gentle and simple for Lady Lester’s funeral, and 
romona met many a kind, sympathetic look both 
from rich and poor. There was one face among 
the throng that caught her notice both in the 
church and at the grave-side, an honest, kind, 
middle-aged face, looking at her with straight- 
forward, fatherly eyes, that more than once met 
hers with* a quick glance of sympathy, as the 
comforting words of the grand and beautiful 
service sounded tenderly in her sad heart. 

She forgot all about that face and the shabby 
coat attached to it till later ih the jjay, when most 


of the funeral guests had left, and she went down 
to the library, where Mr Freestone was sitting, as 
she thought alone, looking over the family papers. 
But when she entered the room, this same 
stranger was sitting there with the lawyer, and at 
her entrance got up and prepared to leave the 
room. 

‘Dr Merridew,’ Mr Freestone said ; and Pomona 
held out her hand. 

‘ You are S/ige’s father and ’ She was going 

to add, ‘ my uncle,’ but she stopped. ‘ Don’t go, 
she said. ‘ What I want to say to Mr Freestone 
concerns Sage so much, that I should like you 
to hear.’ 

Now Dr Merridew had set himself steadily 
against Pomona ; and all that Sage had told him 
about her had only added to his prejudice against 
her ; but the first look at her in church had con- 
verted him ; and when he took her little hand, he 
was her faithful champion for life. So he drew 
up a chair for her, and resumed his own seat 
opposite Mr Freestone at the table. 

‘I wrote a letter to you some days ago,* 
Pomona said. 

‘You did,’ answered the old lawyer; ‘and I 
should have replied to it but for the sad event 
that has intervened.’ 

He stopped, and she looked expectantly at him, 
hut lie said no more. 

‘Did you know — had you the least suspicion 
that I was not Sir John and Lady Lester’s 
daughter, but only an adopted daughter V 

Mr, Freestone’s wrinkled old face was inscrut- 
able ; but Dr Merridew turned with interest as 
she spoke. 

‘Did you know V she repeated. 

And the lawyer bent forward and laid his 
withered old hand on hers : ‘ My dear young 
lady, I have known it these twenty years.’ 

‘But surely, surely, I have no right to any 
of the property ? It is Sage Merridew who ought 
to have it.’ 

‘ So she would, my dear ; and perhaps it was 
a little hard on her that she didn’t ; only, you 
see, Sir John, after the death of the two boys, 
left it, as he was perfectly able to do, absolutely 
to you, subject, of course, to the life-interest of 
Lady Lester.’ 

‘ But I never knew I was not her own child.’ 

‘ No ; it was Lady Lester’s wish that you should 
not ; and she took every precaution to prevent it. 
I always think unnecessary secrets are a mistake, 
as they generally leak out somehow, and some- 
times do a lot of harm. But you would have 
been obliged to hear it now, in the ordinary 
course of affairs. May I ask how you heard of 
it?’ 

But Pomona had turned to Dr Merridew, 
thereby avoiding a question she did not care to 
answer. ‘ Dr Merridew, I am sorry.’ 

‘ Don’t he sorry, my dear. I am heartily glad. 
Fancy my poor little Sage with a big fortune 
and large estates ! It would have crushed us both, 
with the weight of responsibility. Besides, Lady 
Lester lias left my little girl wliat is really a 
large fortune. — Three hundred pounds a year, 
isn’t it, Mr Freestone? It means a lot of solid 
happiness. You can’t buy ready-made happiness 


with money ; but you can buy a good deal that 
makes up happiness if you know how to manage 
it. — And I am very grateful to your mother, 


“WSSr POMONA. 


Miss Pomona ; though, not so long ago, I prided 
myself that I would rather starve than accept 
a penny from one of my wife’s family. But I *m 
not so young or so foolish or so proud or so 
strong or so whatever you like to call it, as I 
was ; and I have a poor, little, sick Kitty, who 
will want a lot of & re this winter ; and perhaps 
that money of Sage’s may mean the south "of 
France and life to my little girl. So, my dear, 
keep Beechfiekl, and welcome.’ 

‘But’ — Pomona hesitated — ‘I was told she was 
engaged, and that want of means prevented her 
marriage.’ 

‘ Ah, that is all at an end ; and as Sage is not 
here to look reproachful, 1 may say, and a mxxl 
thing too ! And at the risk of Mr Freestone 
thinking me an unpractical and sentimental old 
goose, I wish to record my opinion that any 
marriage prevented by want of means is a fortu- 
nate escape for both parties concerned.’ 

‘And if a man marries a girl for her money V 

‘ I don’t regard it as a marriage at all ; not holy 
matrimony anyhow. It is merely a civil con- 
tract, and a poor concern even at that.’ 

The old lawyer was deep burrowing in a tin 
deed-box ; and Dr Merridew and Pomona stood 
in the window, against which a sudden storm of 
rain was beating ; though, beyond, the sun was 
still shining on the great trees in the park, like 
smiles through tearful eyes ; and Dr Merridew 
talked softly to the girl of ‘her mother,’ always 
using the dear familiar name, and of the tender 
mother’s love that had 'surrounded "her happy 
young life, and was still a living, present thing, 
though out of sight. 

‘ Is Sage very unhappy ?’ she asked presently. 

‘Yes, very, just -now. We all have to go 
through it sooner or later ; hut she believes in 
her hero implicitly still, and though I can’t say 
I agree with her, if it is any consolation to her, 
let lier, say I.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pomona softly, ‘let her.’ 

And as they stood and talked, a great rainbow 
spanned the heaven in front of them, one end 
resting on the great beech -trees, and the other on 
the shining grass, where the deer stood, not 
knowing of the fairy gold that might have been 
found beneath tlieir feet. And cm the ivy outside 
the window, each leaf held a drop of rain, and 
every drop had a glistening little rainbow of its 
own, as every life has its sorrow ; every sorrow, in 
God’s sunshine, hope. 

‘You arc a doctor,’ Pomona said, when they 
parted. ‘Don’t you think the south of France 
would do me good this winter too V 

‘Just what I was thinking. I will write a 
prescription.’ 

‘ Ana I am so used to nursing, I can help Sage 
to take care of Kitty.’ 

‘ To be sure you can.* 

CHAI»TER XXVII. 

Comfort ? Comfort scorn'd of devils ; this is truth, the poet 
says, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is rememb'ring happier days. 

Tennyson. 

Five years have gone by since then, and Owen 
Ludlow is still living at Scar, a very lonely old 
man, wandering about the beach and cliffs in an 
aimless, restless way, growing yearly more odd 
and morose and unsociable. Mrs Stock looks 


after him as she used to after her husband, in 
a pitying, patronising way, as she would after a 
troublesome child ; hut as she expressed it, she 
‘was terrible put about’ when sne first heard 
him spoken of as the mad painter. 

‘Lor’ bless you! he ain’t any more mad than 
lfalf the men is, as is a poor, li^lnless lot There 
ain’t no harm in him. He used to be a terrible 
fine painter, and thought a lot of np in London^ 
folks say ; and one ojj them pictures was in the 
Royal Academy, and folks did say as how he got 
a wonderful big price for it; but that ain’t true 
neither, for he ’ve agot it now, and it ’s hung up 
in his studio, light over against the door, with 
a curtain drawn across it. But it got hurted 
coming down in the train ; them porters iB that 
careless ; so he ’ve painted out the face in the 
middle, which he set great store by, as I’ve heard 
tell was took from his wife as died when her»firstf 
b«*iby was born ; and he Ve never painted it in 
again. He don’t do no painting to speak of now, 
though lie gets out his brushes nows and thens, 
and sets his palette. ’Tis bad when a man’s 
getting on in life and ain’t got neither chick nor 
child to look after him. — He ain’t heard nothing 
| of Miss Sage this ever so long. She’s been a deal 
I in fur rin parts along with poor, little Miss Kitty, 

| as enjoys terrible had health, poor lamb 1 And 
Mr Moore — as we fancied was making up to Miss 
Sage, and a nice couple they’d amade too — lie’ve 
gone to New Zealand or somewheres ; and Mr 
Ludlow don’t seem to care to hear his name as 
much as mentioned ; so I reckon they *ve fell 
out.* 

But one day in May a lady came to the farm 
asking for Mr Ludlow— a tall, liandsome-looking 
lady, whose face Mrs Stock could not put a name 
to, though it seemed in a Tunoiir* way familiar 
to her. 

‘Mr Ludlow, mum? He’s down to the beach, 

I reckon. He mostly goes down fine mornings. 
But if you steps down the street and along the 
beach-path, and looks a bit along towards the ! 
Point, you’re bound to see him, for he don’t go 
far.’ I 

The apple blossom was out in the farm orchard, 
j and the tree by the studio window was covered 
with dainty flowers, and Mrs Stock broke a little 
bit olf to give to the young lady, who admired it 
so. • 

A little way along the beach, on the flat 
stone where Kitty used to watch the doings of 
the sea-creatures in the pool, and Sage had read 
Maurice’s letter, sat Owen Ludlow, a very solitary- 
looking figure against the brown seaweed-covered 
rocks and gray-green sea. H'» was not painting 
or pretending to do so, but leaning forward 
with his elbows on his knees, and his chin on hia 
hands, gazing away towards the Point, against 
which the foam flew up, and round which the 
white gulls circled. 

He did not hear her step as she came over the 
rocks towards him. He had taken off his hat,, 
which lay on the rock beside him ; and she 
noticed how white he had grown since she aaw s 
liim last, and how the wind from the sea stirred 
his hair, giving, a sad suggestion of King Lear 
in his desolate qld age. He was so still, that a 
momentary chill swept over her that he might 
be dead ; but the next minute he had moved, 
passing his hand across his eyes with a sort of 
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patient weariness that was very pathetic. And 
then he turned, and saw her standing with the 
apple/ blossom in her hand, and the look of 
tenderness and pity on her face ; and he rose 
with a look of sudden, glad recognition and 
delight. 

‘ Katharine,* he said, ‘I knyw you would 
forgive me at last’ 

And then 4 he would have fallen, ha$ not 
Pomona caught him and« drawn the gray head 
to rest on her shoulder, saying, ‘ Father ! ’ 

TIIE END. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

In the late autumn of 1793 there sat one even- 
ing by a cheerful fire, in a snug parlour in 
Dumfriesshire, a little knot of friends, the mother 
of the household, some of the children, a married 
daughter and her husband, the minister, who was 
a near neighbour, and the farmer of Cleughhead. 
The early tea was over, and they were having a 
game at whist, listening at intervals to the dashes 
of rain on the window-panes and the roar of the 
Nith as it rushed in full torrent to the sea. 

* The guidman’s late, 1 said the mistress, a little 
anxiously ; but as she spoke, a horse’s hoofs were 
heard on the gravel, and in another minute the 
rider, with topcoat hastily thrown off, but still 
booted and spurred, entered the room. Some- 
thing strange in his aspect struck them ; but 
before they could speak, he said in an awe- 
stricken tone : ‘The Queen is dead.’ 

‘Dead !’ was the horrified rejoinder. 

‘Ay, dead— murdered on the Kith of October ; 
carried to tht, place of execution on a common 
cart, with her hands tied.’ 

No need to ask who the ‘ Queen ’ was. Marie 
Antoinette’s fate had been canvassed everywhere 
for weeks past ; but it was the universal belief 
that, bad as the revolutionary party might be, 
they would never dare to kill her : she would 
be saved somehow. But the end lmd come, and 
what an end for Maria Theresa’s daughter ! 

A little girl of ten who sat quietly by the 
fire, and who lived to be over a hundred years 
old, often told in her later years of the vivid 
impression' made upon her young mind that 
evening. Never could she forget the dismay 
and horror which filled the little party, and 
the sudden gloom which came upon them. 
Every one thought the king’s death terrible, she 
used to say; but when it came to murdering 
the fair, gracious Queen — that, indeed, could not 
be forgiven' or passed over, and for months 
nothing else was talked fcf. 

Though a hundred eventful years have passed, 
Marie Antoinette’s fate has still a pathetic 
charm ; and now, on the anniversary of her 
death, we look back on her with tender interest, 
as the little group assembled in the Dumfries- 
shire parlour might have done, as daughter, 
wife, and mother, leaving parties and state 
questions aside, trying to get a glimpse of 
the real woman — ‘ la belle pauvre reine,* as a 
. French working-man in blue blouse and flat cap 
called her, in speaking of her one lovely spring 
evening on the Versailles car. 

.Little ‘ Antoinette,’ as she was called, was the 

s » • 


favourite child of Maria Theresa and Emperor 
Francis I. She was born at Vienna on 
November 2, 1755, the day of the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon ; but her early years were 
passed chiefly at Schonbrunn, in Bimple country 
pleasures, the child’s garden there being the 
precursor of the gardens' at Trianon. A 
considerable part oi her time, as she grew 
a little older, was devoted to study, Metastasio 
teaching her Italian, and Qluck giving her 
lessons on the harpsichord. As, from her 
early days, Maria Theresa destined her to be 
the bride of the Dauphin, she got a French 
tutor for her, the Abb4 de Vermond, and 
French actors to teach her elocution. 

One evening in April 1770, the French 
ambassador preferred a formal request for the 
hand of the Archduchess, all having been 
arranged before ; and after ten days spent in 
festivities, the bride of fifteen left all who 
had been dear to her. AY hen she left Vienna, 
the poor people on the streets crowded round 
her carriage weeping, as they bade her farewell, 
and following the cortege to the very gates 
of the city. In a pavilion on an island in 
the Rhine near Strasburg, she had to divest 
herself of all her German clothing and array 
herself in French clothes brought from Paris. 
As she passed into the salon where the French 
party awaited her, an eye-witness says : ‘ It 
was impossible to refrain from admiring her 
airy walk ; one smile alone won the heart.’ 
Wonderful festivities welcomed her to Strasburg 
and other cities. She charmed the students 
at Soissons by replying to a Latin oration in 
I a sentence or two of the same language. 

The Court came out to meet the bride as 
she drew near Compiegnc. Quickly she alighted 
from her couch and sank on her knee in 
homage to the king, Louis XV., who raised 
her at once with a graceful compliment to her 
mother : * Vous <$tiez d<$jii de la famille, car 
votre mere a l’amc de Louis le Grand.’ Among 
the family group who awaited her at La 
Muette was the Princess Elizabeth, the Dauphin’s 
youngest sister, and Princess Lamballe, both of 
whom were to be so closely associated with her 
in after-years. The Dauphin came with his 
grandfather to meet her ; out beyond that, we 
hear very little of him ! 

The young couple were married in the 
Chapel at Versailles next day, May 16th, at 
one o’clock. A canopy of cloth of silver was 
held over their heads by two bishops, and 
the ceremony was performed by the Primate 
of France. 

Imagination pictures the beautiful young 
creature, gay and bright, winning all hearts, 
and yet by the dignity of her bearing reminding 
all that she was the daughter of the Empress 
Queen. AVlien she made her entry into Paris, 
and dined in state at the Tuileries, the shouts 
of the people were so vehement that she had 
to show herself on the balcony facing the 
garden. ‘ Grand Dieu ! what a concourse ! * 
she said, looking at the sea of faces. 

* Madame,’ said the old Due de Brissac, 
Governor of Paris, * I may tell you without fear 
of offending the Dauphin that they are all 
lovers ! ’ * 

Did she think of that gallant speech when 
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once again she looked on a sea of angry faces 
from the same spot ? 

The years of her early married life passed 
on in a gay round of outward pleasure, theatre- 
goinv, weekly balls, card-parties, and sledging, 
which she introdu^pd at Versailles ; but with 
it all she had inward trials and disappoint- 
ments, cabals in the Court, and jealousies m 
the family circle. • 

On the 10th of May 1774, Louis XV. lay 
dying of smallpox at Versailles. The young 
couple were awaiting the end in their own 
apartments. In the words of Carlyle : c Hark ! 
what sound is that ? — sound “ terrible and 
absolutely like thunder.” It is the rush, of 
the whole Court, rushing as in wager to salute 
the new sovereigns : Hail to your Majesties ! 
The Dauphin and Dau phi ness are King and 
Queen ! Overpowered with many emotions, they 
fail on their knees together, and with streaming 
tears, exclaim : “ O God ! guide us, protect us ; 
we are too young to reign.” 5 

The carriages drove up, and the whole Court 
set off for Choisy, at four in the afternoon. 
Four days later, the young Queen wrote a 
letter to her mother, full of joyous confidence 
in the bright future before her. But the 
Empress, knowing the burden of a crown, 
feared that her child’s happiest days were over. 
Soon after she became Queen, the King presented 
her with the Little Trianon, a villa about 
a mile from the chateau of Versailles, within 
the Park. The house remains to 'thi^ day, 
a cheerful, unpretentious abode, with lawns, 
gardens, and winding walks, which were the 
delight of the poor Queen. On the outskirts 
of the garden she constructed the liameau , 
which was her special delight -the rustic farm- 
house by the little lake ; the miller’s house ; 
the dairy, where she loved to make butter ; 
the flower-beds, where she worked. She forgot, 
as she said, when dressed in her muslin gown 
and straw hat, that she was a Queen ; and 
made coffee for the King, as if they were 
country folks. Even here, and in these innocent 
pursuits, detraction followed her l She was 
called ‘ the Austrian ’ in contempt. 

In the year 1778 a little daughter was born 
to her — the Madame Royale of history. In 
October 1781 a Prince was at last born, and the 
whole nation rejoiced with the glad father and 
mother. All the * trades ’ of Paris came out to 
Versailles in procession ; while the ‘ Dames de 
la Halle ’ paid a state visit to the Queen. 

Little did all these gay congratulating folks, 
and least of all the nappy King and Queen, 
think of a very different procession which was 
to come and tear them away from Versailles 
for ever. 

The Dauphin at this time began to show 
signs of delicacy, so it was with great 
thankfulness that the King and Queen hailed 
the birth of another son in 1785. The proud 
father took him in his arms, calling him the 
‘little Norman, 1 and created him Due de 
Normandie, saying, the name alone would bring 
him happiness — dreaming not that few if any 
kings’ sons would have such a miserable fate. 

It was about this time that the affair of 
the Diamond Necklace took place ; and though 
it was proved that the handwriting and even 


the appearance of the Queen had been counter- 
feited, still some remained who were only too 
willing to believe evil of the Queen ; all d at 
the head of this party was the wickea Due 
d’Orleans, afterwards known as ‘ EgalitA’ 

.The Dauphin steadily declined in health ; 
but the Due d%Normandie grew and flourished ; 
and it is amusing to read the account liis mother* 
gives • of him in a letter to her* brother the 
Emperor : * He has alb his elder brother wants ; 
lie is a true peasant’s child, tall, stout, and ruddy. 1 
The Princess Elizabeth became from this time 
the Queen’s closest, dearest friend — her sister in 
heart os well as in name, never to be separated 
but by death. 

In the long procession of events which began 
with the summons of the States-general to 
Versailles in 1789, and ended with the Con- 
eiergeric and the guillotine in 1793, only a *few 
traits of the Queen os wife and mother can be 
noted here. On the 4tli of May the States- 
general met ; and on the 4tli of June, in .the 
midst of stormy scenes, the little Dauphin died. 
In July came the storming of the Bastille; and 
on the 17th of July, Louis XVI. drove into Paris 
with a very slender escort, determined to pacify 
the people. We are told that Marie Antoinette 
sat with her children shut up in her own room. 
She shed no tear, but a sob broke from her now 
and again with the words, ‘They will never let 
him return.’ 

He returned only to fresh trials and indignities. 
In September they were warned that the. mob 
would 'attack Versailles ; but so little did they 
think it possible, that w^en the Due de Chinon — 
who, disguised as an artisan, left Paris with the 
mob, but got to Versailles sog)'* nine oefore them 
— reached the palace he found the King was 
hunting in the Bois de Meudon ; while the Queen 
was working in her garden at Trianon. Mes- 
sengers were sent in hot haste ; and we can 
picture the Queen hurrying away from her garden, 
little thinking she would never return. 

When tlic savage mob shouted for her more 
like wild beasts than human beings, she took 
licr children one in each hand and stepped 
quietly out on the balcony. ‘ No children ! * was 
tne savage yell which greeted them. Leading 
them back into the room, she returned alone, ana 
stood with arms crossed and eyes looking heaven- 
ward, expecting instant death ; but her very 
fearlessness disarmed the mob. When they were 
driving into Paris, they were surrounded by this 
mob, who brandished pikes with the heads of 
the slain body-guard, and shouted they would 
have plenty of bread, as they nere bringing the 
baker, the bakeress, and the bakers son with 
them. Her mother’s he&rt was wrung by the 
sufferings of the child, who could get nothing 
to eat all day long. 

In their varying fortunes at the Tuileries, 
how many glimpses of her we get ! watching the 
Dauphin playing in the gardens, feeding aucks 
in tne pond, teaching Madame Royale, walking 
with the King, or riding with the Princess 
Elizabeth - though always guarded — in the Bois 
de Boulogne. For years paBt her character had 
been strengthening ; she set the example of her 
mother ever before her, and there was much 
truth in the saying of Mirabeau, ‘The only man 
about the King is fils wife.* 
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How great , x her presence ‘ of mind was, was 
shown in many details, of their journey to 
Varennes. Count Fersen tirovS them through 
the streets of Paris to the Porte St Martin, where 
they were transferred to a berline which was 
waiting for them.* Every one knows the spd 
story of a hundred miles without any sicn of 
pursuit; then the uniforms of Souill6’s soldiers 
appearing at Chalons, and the Queen’s fervent ex- 
clamation, 4 Thank God, wo are saved.’ Drouet’s 
recognition of the King from a stamp at St 
Menehould, and the stoppage of the party at 
Varennes about eleven at night, when Bouille’s 
troops were actually waiting at the other end of 
the town. If the King had not put his head 
out of the window, which he would do in spite 
of all warnings — if young Bouill6, who was in 
command, had sat up all night — if the troops had 
beeft at the nearer instead of the farther end of 
the town, who can say how matters might have 
turned ? 

For this once only did the Queen’s courage and 
spirits fail. She wept incessantly, beseeching 
the grocer’s wife in whose house they spent the 
night to have pity on her children ; and when 
she saw there was no hope, she sat gazing on 
the two sleeping children with the calmness of 
despair. 

They were carried back to Paris, where they 
found themselves really prisoners at the Tuileries, 
sentinels being placed in the galleries and gar- 
dens, and even at the door of the Queen’s bed- 
room. No wonder she writes at this time : ‘It 
takes more courage to support my condition 
than -to fight a pitched battle.’ Insults and 
menaces ; and when they went to the opera and 
the royalists shouted, ‘Vive le roi! vive la reine!* 
the greater part of the house rose, shouting, 
‘No master, no queen.’ Yet at other times the 
fickle people cheered them to the echo. ‘It is 
a queer nation this of ours,* wrote Princess Eliza- 
beth ; ‘ but it has its charming moments.’ 

As months passed, the Queen, though brave 
outwardly, often found relief in tears when alone 
with her children. One day the Dauphin was 
reading a book in which he came upon the ex- 
pression ‘happy as a queen.’ ‘That is odd,’ lie 
said ; ‘ for my mother is a Queen, and yet she 
often weeps.’ 

Tippoo Sahib at this time sent an embassy to 
the King with gifts of Indian stuffs and jewels, 
which the Queen gave away all except some 
pieces of white muslin, of which we shall hear 
again. 

Then came the 20th of June, when a mob sur- 
rounded the Tuileries, calling for the heads of 
‘Veto and his wife,’ which was a new name they 
had given their victimH This storm blew over. 
But on the 20th of August, after hours of terror 
and scenes of horror, Louis was pei^uaded to 
leave the Tuileries and throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the Assembly ; and the hapless family 
left the palace, which only Madame Royale would 
ever enter again. Marie Antoinette, it is said, 
paused a moment at the foot of the great stair- 
case. c Fear nothing, Madame,’ said a kind- 
hearted Swiss. ‘I do fear nothing,’ was her 
reply as she passed on. 

Across the gulf of a century, we see them still, 
h; mournful little party, crossing the terrace on 
lopit the little Dauphin,, chitd-likj, kicking the 


deaid leaves as he went, and the King remarking, 

* How early the leaves fall this year V 

From the Assembly they pass to the Tour du 
Temple ; and we see them no more till they 
come out one by one to die. From Madame 
Royale’s Journal, we find that she and her aunt 
sjjared one dark small room f and in another not 
much larger, a little bed was placed for the 
Dauphin beside his mother’s. The King’s rooms 
were on a storey above. Insulting phrases were 
written on the very walls of their rooms ; while 
on the King’s were painted weapons and instru- 
ments of torture. Without proper clothing and 
food, and almost without attendants— watched by 
guards and spies — ignorant of all that was passing 
beyond the walls of their prison — still they had 
a mournful happiness in being together. One 
day after dinner, the King and Queen were going 
to play backgammon, at which they could some- 
times exchange a word without being beard by 
their guards, when cries were heard outside ; one 
of the guards closed the window, another insisted 
the Queen should come and look out. It was the 
head of Madame Lamballe which the ruffians had 
cut off, and forced a poor hairdresser to dress 
as if in life. The sight seemed to turn the 
Queen to Btone. 

Soon came Louis’s sentence of death and their 
last interview. Through the glass doors the 
guard watched them : there sat the King, the 
Dauphin standing beside him, Madame Royale 
kneeling at, his knee, the Queen leaning on his 
shouhjer, Madame Elizabeth behind in silent 
anguish. He tears himself away, but says he 
will see them next morning. All night the 
Queen lies shuddering, and when morning comes, 
the roll of the drums tells her that he is 
gone. 

A little longer, and then her son was taken 
from her. One night he lay asleep ; a shawl was 
hung before his eyes, to shield them from the 
light by which the Queen was mending her 
clothes ; a band of Commissioners burst in and 
snatched him from her. Happily, she never 
knew the fate of the beautiful boy she loved so 
tenderly. A month after, in the dead of night, 
she herself was carried off to the Conciergerie, 
where the cell she occupied is still shown. As 
she passed through the doorway she struck her 
head. One of the men asked if she had hurt 
herself. Her answer was : ‘Nothing can hurt me 
now.* 

Those who wished to see her could pass 
through her cell, where she sat as in a stupor, 
on an old chair, in a dress which had once been 
white. 

On the 13th of October came the trial of the 
‘Widow Capet.’ Clad in white muslin, with a 
muslin fichu, part of Tippoo Sahib’s present, 
her gray hair drawn simply back and knotted 
loosely behind her head — never had she looked 
more queenly. The trial lasted niglit and day 
till the early morning of the 16th of October, 
when sentence of death was pronounced. She 
was led from the court to the condemned cell at 
five in the morning, and her only request was 
for writing materials. She then wrote the touch- 
ing letter to Madame Elizabeth which may still 
be seen in the Archives Nationals in Paris. When 
this last duty wa9 done, She threw herself on the 
pallet-bed and slept till the executioner called her 
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at seven. She was token on a common cart, withy 
hands bound, seated on a plank beside the exe- 
cutioner, to the Place de la Revolution- She 
heeded not the jeers and execrations which fol- 
lowed her on her long slow progress through 
streets filled with people whose idol she had been. 
OiTe sad glance she cast at the Tuileries, and th^n 
mounted the scaffold. As she did so, she trod 
on the executioner's foot. ‘Pardon me, sir,’ she 
said, and then, ‘ Make haste and in a moment 
all was over. 


LESS THAN KIN. 

CHAPTER V.— CONCLUSION. i 

A fortnight later, Joseph Wakelin was standing 
at the vicarage door, os he had stood every 
morning for a week past. His hand was upon 
the bell, which he pulled with evident care. The 
man's face seemed to have altered of late, losing 
something of its coarse self-assurance ; and there 
was an obvious expression of anxiety in the eyes 
whilh he raised to Ena's face as she appeared in 
rcsjjmse to the summons. It was Jane’s work, 
butiraue was otherwise occupied ; for sickness is 
apt to disorganise a household, and sickness — the 
result of his last day's visiting — was upon the 
vicar now. 

‘How is he]' asked the manufacturer softly. 

‘As bad as he can be ;* fresh tears rising to her 
eyes, which already showed traces of weeping. 
‘Jane is out, Mr Wakelin ; so I came 'to tell you 
that, if you are not nervous about the infection, 
father would be very glad to speak to you for a 
moment.' 

The strong man's face blanched, but not with 
fear. ‘Infection? Me nervous? Not quite,' he 
said brusquely as he entered. ‘What can I do 
for him V 

‘ This way, please. No ; the doctor says there 's 
really no danger to other people now. His throat 
is all right, but the diphtheria has left him so 
awfully weak.* Then, almost in a whisper : ‘ Try 
to be tender to him, Mr Wakelin.' 

Perhaps he heard, perhaps he did not. At any 
rate he made no reply ; but, after tapping gently 
at the door she indicated, went gently in and 
closed it behind him. 

The sight of the pale, wusted features upon 
the pillow thrilled him to the heart ; for he had 
a heart, though one hard to be reached, encased 
as it was within a very thick and rough exterior 
shell ; and none understood better than he how 
greatly his own actions had contributed to bring 
the clergyman thus low. 

‘If his spirits were not so depressed, he might 
yet rouse himself and pull through ; but with 
all this load upon his mind, whether he deserves 
to have it there or not, I doubt if he'll rally,' 
the doctor had remarked to Wakelin only 


‘He doesn't detf&rve it,' that worthy managed 
to bring out gruffly, as he turned off, carrying a 
shaft in his soul that rankled sorely there, and 
leaving Dr Mitchell to nod sagaciously as he 
muttered to himself : * Then, my friend, you 
merit more than ever you'll get m the way of 
punishment.’ 

From the side of the bed, Mildred, wan with 


long nursing and, watching, advanced, with the 
ghost of a smile, to. offer her hand. And, hearing 
a footstep, Mr Russell opened his eyes. ‘ It is 
you!' he murmured in a weak whisper. — ‘ My j 
dearest, leave us for five minutes.' And the wife 
obeyed. , . • 

‘I can’t talk much,' the vicar said, still in that 
same husky tone ; ‘yet there 4 is t>ne thing I want 

to tell you, Wakelin. I am a dying man’ 

‘‘Don't lose heart, sir. Indeed, Air Russell'— 
But the other did n6t heed the interruption. 

‘ The word of dying men is generally credited* 
So I desire to assure you — once more — that I 
never appropriated — that money,’ the last words 
coming out in a series of gasps painful to hear. 

‘ Oh sir, I 'in sure on *t,’ cried the manufacturer. 

‘ I 've abeen certain this long while ! But the 
chance to pay back old scores wor too good.' 

A brighter gleam came into the dull syeaf 
‘ You did not actually doubt me?* 

‘Only nows and thens at first. Niver sence 
that day in the study. No guilty clmp could 'a 
spoke as you did then.* 

‘And yet you spread the story?* 

‘Yes, I spread the story,’ in dogged confes- 
sion. 

‘Why ?' as the languid eyes closed again, and 
the head turned restlessly upon the pillow. 

‘To bring you down,' blurted out the York- 
shireman. ‘I'm as good as you any day, and 

you'd never own to it. And so’ 

Mr Russell started feebly and again looked up. 

‘ Never own to it ? Have I seemed as proud as 
that? Then— I deserve — it all!' more faintly 
than ever. 

‘ Oh sir, never give in \ I *11 nave your death 
on my conscience, if anything happens. And 
1 '11 tlo all as in me Hys ! I '11 J;ell the parish 

that I’ve been a fool ! I'll' 

The vicar smiled, such a pathetic, dreary smile. 
‘A tale is more easily put about than contra- 
dicted,’ he answered. ‘ Do what you can. But 
remember— if your friends — still think — the 
worst — it is — your — punishment! We've both 
— been wrong. Forgive me, Wakelin !' his thin 
fingers wandering in search of the other’s 
hand. 

The man sank on his knees upon the floor, and 
burying his face in the bedclothes, burst into 
tears. ‘If on’y you'd a spoke so afore!’ he 
wailed, ‘ if on’y you 'd a spoke so afore !' 

It was thus thnt at length they came to a 
better appreciation of each other. And though 
when, in another minute, Mildred summarily 
ended the interview, she found her husband too 
weary to move or speak, his talk with Wakelin 
proved the turning-point in fyia illness. From ! 
that hour, very slowly yet surely too, strength 
began to return to him, and the cloud hanging 
over the household seemed to lift. The desire for 
life had come back, and with’ it the power to- 
recover. . j 

‘I dared not die with that charge of pride V 
upon me,' he said once to hi! wife, as they t£lk$<n 
the incident over together weeks later. ‘Fo*? 
it was true, and I have been guilty. Mildred^; I ? 
must make wind reparation I can. 1 ' 

‘It seems to\me that your fault was a very 
small one compared with nis,' remarked the lady* j? 
‘even supposing yours was a fault aft $11. Bus$ 
really, Charles, not to show that you considerf 
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yourself 'better born and better bred than these 
people — 

He laid his hand on hers with a silencing 
glance of reproof. * Mildred, you have been 
nearly as bad as I. Let us try to help each cither 
to amend,’ was his only answer. 

•And what of the injury that Wakelin has 
done you, and dofie purposely, too V she retorted. 
I suppose you’ll not prosecute now ?* 

•No. Many things become plain to one in 
illness. I have been proud and offensive to my 
people, or they would never have treated me as 
they have done. It is iust chastisement that I 
should be lowered in their eyes. And 1 must 
bear it’ 

Of course she loved and honoured him the 
more for the resolve ; yet, knowing as she did 
more than was possible for him, still shut up in 
Iris tick-room, to know of the utter futility of 
Wakelin’s repentant efforts to stop the ball which 
he had himself set rolling, her woman’s heart 
sank as she listened to that decision. 

• Eh .mon, they ’ve got ower thee ! On coorse 
t’passon took fever from Tom Atkin, poor lad. 
But that don’t giv’ un noo roiglit t’ tar mooney 
what belongs t* parish,’ was the sort of response 
with which Joseph’s best arguments were met. 
‘Tell us wheer t’coin went if not t’ Clarke, and 

then’ Till at last Wakelin was almost in 

despair. 

‘Mr Russell, sir, wain’t the Bishop move you ? 
This air ain’t the kind for delicate folks ; and 
it’ll be some while afore you’re as strong as you 
wor,’ he remarked one morning to the vicar, 
with all good intentions, but singularly little tact. 
For through that transparent device the clergy- 
man saw only too clearly what were the genuine 
motives. - o 

4 So you’ve not succeeded V he returned. ‘ Well, 
I never supposed you would. Yorkshiremen are 
stubborn when once they take up an idea, 
Wakelin. I’ve remarked that before to-day,* 
with a little laugh. And Wakelin changed the 
subject hastily. 

‘ At any rate, you ’ll let me bring the carriage 
at three and give you a drive? Mitchell tells 
me as you ought to get a breath o’ air.’ 

• Thanks ; though I infinitely prefer my own 
room at present How lazy this weakness makes 
one !’ L 

It was whilst this interview was in progress 
up-stairs, that another and perhaps more import- 
ant conversation was being carried on between 
two young people in the drawing-room, where 
Ena had been practising, and whither Dick, a 
strong, set purpose in his mind, had followed 
her. 

•Have you realised that yogi’ll be reduced to 
the sad necessity of missing me in another fort- 
night?’ he remarked, with a smile, though his 
fingers were trembling as he abstracted from the 
music-rest a waltz of Chopin’s that she had just 
finished, ‘substituting the well-known and most 
beautiful of all Schubert’s sonatas. ‘Trinity 
Sunday is not far off. How shall I manage in my 
lonely rooms, Ena; after this taste of home-life?’ 

She shook her head, instead of speaking; it 
was easier at the moment. 

' *My sister Ena had always promised to come 
with me,’ the young man continued persistently. 
•But now’— . .0 


The pause was more eloquent than words, 
early enough, Dick’s ideas of love-making had 
roved of late. 

eep silence, broken only by the chords which 
Ena was drawing from the instrument in front 
of her. Dick watched her drooping face with 
' a yery eager, hopeful look in his bright eyes. - 

• Ena, 1 scarcely dare ask it There is so much 
money between us, that people ore sure tp say 
hard things.’ 

•My money has never been anything but a 
bother yet,’ exclaimed the young lady, with petu- 
lance. ‘1 used to think I should like to come 
into a fortune. But since I ’ve had one, I ’ve done 
nothing but hate it !’ 

• Oh I' I wouldn’t do that,’ he declared. * There 
are uses in money, as you’ll find out by-and- 
by.’ Then, with a sudden seizing of his chance, 
‘ Let me teach you, Ena ! Come and help me in 
my work amongst those who need some of it. 

, Darling, if indeed you don’t think that gold and 

silver need divide us, will you love me? Will 
you be my wife?’ 

But her head only sank the lower, and an 
expression almost of terror crept into Dick’s 
yearning countenance. 

•Oh Ena, and 1 want you so! You are all 
the world to me ! Will you send me away when 
my whole heart belongs to you V 

She laughed very quietly then. ‘Why didn’t 
you say that first of all ?’ she answered. 

Of course the news spread quickly through the 
vicarage ; and Mildred wept a few tears of joy as 
she understood that the girl whom she had so 
long ago taken to her motherly heart was now 
to become her daughter indeed. Nor was there 
any effort made to confine the intelligence within 
four walls. 

‘Our wedding is not going to be put off for 
a dozen years or so ; we shall be married very 
soon indeed,’ asserted Dick, upon being ques- 
tioned by Bijou. ‘Oh yes, it’s quite true, Ena, 
my dear. Else 1 shall be poisoned first and 
ruined afterwards by extravagant landladies. 
And then, what will you do?’ 

‘Take Sir Marmaduke,’ shrieked Bijou, with 
a backward nod at her brother, as she made a 
speedy exit before lie could catch and punish her. 
• Here ’s Mr Wakelin and the brougham for dad,’ 
she added, returning after a moment to give the 
intelligence. ‘ Dick, he ’ll want your arm down- 
stairs ; he always does.’ 

But the vicar was already descending, leaning 
upon the shoulder that he loved best in the 
world." When he reached the hall he looked 
down at his wife witli a smile. ‘How strong 
I’m getting, to be able to put up with your 
assistance, am I not, old lady? Now for my 


coat, Bijou ; the thick one, please.’ 

She darted away to the coat-rack, where, 
however, the garment was not to be discovered, 
a fact which her shrill voice speedily pro- 
claimed. 

‘It’s in my wardrobe, then,’ from her father. 
‘ I was not wearing it for some time before I was 
ill. The last time that I had it on— when was 
it?’ 

Ena and Mr Wakelin exchanged glances, as 
the same remembrance recurred' to the mind of 
each. 
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•Never since the morning that the money was 
lost,’ the girl exclaimed, half aloud and half 
the manufacturer. ‘ Here it is, though, now. 1 

•And jolly heavy too,’ from its bearer. ‘M^ 
Wakelin, as Dick is staring at Ena instead of 
helping me, you’d better take it.’ 

<it is heavy, 1 holding up the thick garment 
in his two hands to try the weight. * Why, the 
pocket is full of something hard. May I empty 
it?’ Then, suddenly, 1 Mr Russell ! * 

At that startled exclamation all eyes turned 
upon him, whilst he withdrew his fist from the 
pocket into which he had thrust it. From 
between the fingers one or two gold coins 
escaped, and falling, rang loudly upon the tiled 
floor. * 

•The pupil teachers* salaries at last,* gasped 
Mildred, turning white. 4 Oh, my dear Charlie ! ’ 
And flinging herself upon his breast, she burst 
into tears. None but the wife herself could have 
told what to her had been the suffering of the 
past few weeks. 

‘And with the money that memorandum I 
brought of the amount. I’d forgotten it until 
this instant,* from Wakelin, as he flattened out 
a scrap of note-paper, bearing half-a-dozen figures. 

‘ You Mjiust *a slipped it in here for safety, as 
you was called out to Brown’s. On*y it’s a 
wonder the clinking didn’t remind you ! Come, 
the folks may chatter now as much as they 
choose, any way. And if they ain’t ashamed — 
wdiy, they ought to be. I am, I know.* 

But the vicar had sunk upon • a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. ‘ You ft re right ! 
That ’s exactly wluit I did. It all comes back to 
me now,* he murmured. 

For a moment no other word was uttered. 
Then he lifted liis face, and, looking around 
him, spoke the feeling of liis heart. ‘Thank 
God ! * lie said reverently. And Wakelin added, 
‘Amen!* 
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THE HIGHLAND BAGFIPE. 

A short time ago, a newspaper, in describing 
a inarch past of a Highland Volunteer brigade, 
stated that seventy- nine pipers formed the baud, 
and played the men past. With the exception 
of Prince Charlie’s hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ 
a’, this is probably the greatest number of men 
ever forming a band of pipers. It may be that 
the seventy-nine pipers was a printer's mistake 
on the part of the newspaper in question for 
4 Seventy-ninth ’ pipers — that is, the pipers from 
the Seventy-ninth Regiment. 

Although Byron and Scott in stirring lines 
have told of the power of the mountain music, 
a very considerable number of the admirers of 
these two poets, while olive to the beauty of the 
language describing the ‘Camerons* Gathering,’ 
would scarcely care to concede any merit to the 
pipes save that of producing the most ear-piercing 
discord. It seems somehow the fate of men ana 
things which call forth from many the most 
enthusiastic admiration, to be the butt of depre- 
ciation equally vigorous. The aversion which 
Englishmen have to the bagpipe is due chiefly 
to that prejudice, half affected, half real, which 
causes John Bull* to deny the existence of any 
good thing north of the Tweed. In passing judg- 




tent on the pipes, a very high standard is in 
“"lie. The national instrument is supposed to 
>ess a capability to accompany the drawing- 
room singer when the piano is out of tune, a 
| task which it must be admitted is somewhat too 
I onerous for an instrument especially adapted for 
: military uses. Had the bugle or the drum 'been 
! of Scotch originf doubtless, they, too, would have 
been consigned to the category of things deserv- 
ing h qualified opinion. It is not* assuming too 
much to suppose that 9 the English are sufficiently 
a music-loving race to have spared the violi/** 
such treatment if it had come from over tn I 
Border. I i 

Though now associated with Scotland, the bagj 
pipe is an instrument of great antiquity, and waq J 
known long ago tQ^ some Indian races, also td J, 
the Italians and Bretons. It appears to havd j 
reached its most popular development, from 4hev*| 
musical and utilitarian view, in the case of the 
Highland bagpipe. The groundwork of the in- 
strument is, as the name implies, a bag of skins 
sewn together, and of course perfectly airtight. 
This condition is aided by the use of treacle, 
which is poured into the hag and allowed to soak 
well into it. Into the hag are fitted five wooden' 

I stocks, generally of crocus or ebony. These stocks ‘ 
in their turn hold the three drones, the chanter, 
and the mouth -piece— the chanter being per- 
forated by the note-holes, while the mouth-piece 
is used for filling the bag. Each of the drone- 
pipes, and the chanter, is fitted with reeds made 
of Spanish cane, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, which imagines the chanter to be a kind of 
flute, and the drones hollow sticks. 

Bagpipe music has ,a fixed scale, and the treble 
or G clef is the only one used The great diffi- 
culty of playing, however,;, is to obtain the doub- 
ling of the notes at once quickly and clearly. 
This profusion of doubled or grace notes, as 
they are called, makes the manuscript of bagpipe 
music look something like a document filched 
from the British Museum. Most players carry 
the drones on their left shoulder, hut the right 
is sometimes used. In this case the player has 
to take the drones out and fix them so that the 
bass drone will rest on the right shoulder. If 
not, he must place his head between the drones, 
and support them by the connecting cord resting 
ou the oack of his neck, the small drones not 
j being long enough to find support oh the 
shoulder. To the Sassenach, such words as 
Taorluath, Taorlath Mach, Crunlaath, Crunluath 
Breabach, look very ominous ; but being inter- 
preted, they are simply methods of doubling and 
trebling the notes; it can hardly be denied that 
the above terms, although they might be called 
jaw-breakers, look much more imposing than 
the Italian expressions which figure so largely 
in pianoforte practices. 

It is not assuming too much to claim for High- 
land music that it has produced tuneB more 
eminently fitted for marcliing than the music 
of any other nation. Most of us at some time or 
other have come across a Highland regiment on 
the march. Who does not know the roll of the 
distant drums, and mingling with it that pro- 
longed drone, whifch gradually resolves itself into 
some old familiar tune, composed long ago to/ 
celebrate some bloody clan raid, such, for in- 
stance, as the Pibroch of Donuil Dhu? To the 
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Scotsman, there is never any mistaking thal 
sound ; and though we may be nineteenth 
tury individuals with tall hats and black coats^* 
we can't help going just a little way, and keep- 
ing step also. The pulse beats just a little 
quicko^ and, despite all cheap sneers, the mem- 
ory oCa thousand ‘years is a little more reaV 
than might have been expected. ' If an impartial 
observer should take such an occasion as this, 
he will notice that there is a swing and t« go 
about a . Highland regiment, quite peculiar to 
itself, and due in great measure to tne music of 
the pipes. The swing of the sporrans and the 
Graving of the kilts may add to the effect, and 
indeed such a sight would be difficult to beat ; 
but watch the same body of men in tartan trews 
and white shell jackets, and you will see the 
same swing. It is not the easy gait of the jack 
t tar t when under arms, nor the quick, sharp, 
precise step of an ordinary line regiment. It is 
a something born of the music, hard to account 
for, but nevertheless very apparent 

Another reason why the pipes get such scant 
sympathy is, that very often acquaintance with 
pipe-playing is brought about by that parody 
of the Celt, the Whitechapel Highlander. This 
gentleman perambulates the streets of many of 
our great towns in a guise which betrays evidence 
of having beon procured at a cast-off clothing 
establishment. It is indeed a revelation to see 
one of these fellows in an old 93d Highlander's 
kilt with a Royal Stuart plaid and a tremendous 
belt, possessing a buckle about the size of a large 
dinner-plate. The sporran, too, is, to say the 
least, terrific ; while, to complete this motley rag- 
shop, the worth v carries an^old cavalry sword in 
place of a Highland claymore. The sword dance 
with which he favours his street audiences would 
do equally well for a hornpipe or an Irish jig. 
These good fellows hunt in couples, one to dance, 
and one to play. Occasionally they favour a 
crowd with a grand military march ; but this by 
the way. The whole array is more than likely 
to be the property of some enterprising person, j 
who rigs up a number of these men, after 
giving them a few lessons on the chanter, and 
sends them out to annoy decent people by their 
efforts to squeeze out — it can be called by no 
other name— the ‘Barren ltocks of Aden' or 
the 1 March of the Athole Men.' Their perform- 
ances are always wound up by the Reel of 
Tulloch. 

To hear men like M*Kay, the Prince of Wales’s 
piper, or old John M‘Kenzie, instructor to the 
London Scottish Volunteers, or some of the excel- 
lent performers who grace with their playing 
many of the summer Highland gatherings, is a 
discovery — nay, more, a startling eye-opener — for 
many who class pipe-playing vith such elementary 
music as horn-blowing or comb-playing. 


iEkowe’s fort playing ‘The Campbells are coming.’ 
fcThe extension of the Volunteer movement has 
Realised the bagpipeB to play no inauspicious part. 


m mimic war. What more popular, after a 
heavy field-day, in which our Volunteer forces 
have been engaged at Aldershot, or in the Easter 
manoeuvres in the south of England, than £he 
‘Elcho tartan’ and swinging stride of the* London 
Scottish ; while their dozen or sixteen pipers, 
stationed opposite the saluting base, play 1 them 
by to the tune of 1 Hicland Laddie.' The Scottish 
have a reputation for marching second to none, 
and are tne envy of many regiments not blest 
with pipers. It is, however, in the ‘last scene 
of all,' when the son of the Gael is borne to his 
last resting-place, that the depth of feeling and 
sympathy with surroundings of the Highland 
music is most evident. Nothing seems to inten- 
sify and emphasise the desolation and the separa- 
tion of death more than the sad wailing notes of 
‘ Lord Lovat’s Lament,’ or ‘ Lochaber no more.* 


music as horn-blowing or comb-playing. 

The pipes may not be the highest form of 
music ; hut many a time have they sounded very 


sweetly in the ears of the beleaguered and hard 
pressed. The fact vof their being played at the 
relief of Lucknow has become a matter of his- 
torical controversy ; but at the present time the 
relief of Ekowe is not sufficiently ancient for the 
presence of the pipes to be called into question. 
JSTe doubt, many of us will live long enough to 
_ ; 'e6e ; Jfche columns of the daily papers filled with 
|dtters to prove that no pipers^ ever marched into 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Arctic exploration is once more attracting so 
much attention, that any fresh information con- 
cerning the north polar regions is apt to excite 
interest. A vessel recently returned to San 
Francisco, after carrying supplies to the whalers 
north of Alaska, has reported that one of the 
fleet found open water at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, and that its master was daring 
enough to follow it until a more northerly 
point was reached than that attained by the 
Grcely expedition. Such open water is not un- 
known in this neighbourhood, but it occurs 
only once in about ten years. Whalers regard 
it as a most dangerous thing to take advantage 
of this open water, for there is always a fear 
that the ice may close in behind them and pre- 
vent their return. One whaling master some 
years ago took the risk, and proceeded north- 
ward for about three hundred miles, but no 
whales rewarded his intrepidity. He saw land- 
birds, and met with a considerable amount of 
driftwood, which led him to believe that land 
was not far distant 

An extraordinary accident, the first of its 
kind, occurred recently at Bradford. A boy was 
carrying a steel cylinder of compressed oxygen, 

! when it suddenly burst with tremendous vio- 
, lence and killed the unfortunate lad. This 
terrible occurrence is a matter of very great 
importance to a large number of workers, for 
compressed gases of different kinds are now used 
in a number of industries, and thousands of 
these steel cylinders are in daily use. The cause 
of the accident is attributed by experts to be 
due to faulty material in the construction of 
this particular cylinder. As a rule, the most 
rigid tests are employed in ascertaining the 
stability of these gas receptacles before they are 
issued to the public ; and Borne years ago ex- 
periments at Glasgow showed that it was im- 
possible to rupture one by the most violent 
treatment In one experiment, a fully charged 
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cylinder was droppld repeatedly upon an iron 
block from a lieignt of twenty feet, and in 
another it was submitted to blows from a steam- 
hammer without any adverse effect but a few 
dents on its surface. In view of the accident 
at Bradford it will become necessary that every 
gas cylinder shall have some kind of official 
mark, showing that it lias been tested to a greet 
deal more than the pressure it is called upon 
to withstand. 

All Ibvers of nature will feel glad that an 
attempt is being made to prevent rural districts 
being spoilt by obtrusive advertisements. A 
Bill is now before Parliament the preamble of 
which states that * it is expedient to prohibit 
the raising of unsightly erections which destroy 
the rural scenery of Great Britain anti Ireland.’ 
This Bill provides that no person shall affix to 
any fence, gate, post, hoarding, &c., any printed 
or written matter, or any picture, so as to be in 
view from any highway, railway, &c. The Act 
will not interfere with what may be called 
legitimate advertising -that is to say, a board 
may be erected on land showing that it is to 
let or for sale ; or any person carrying on a 
business may advertise that business on the 
land occupied by him. It is aimed solely at 
that system of advertising which has sprung up 
quite recently by which pleasant meadows are 
rendered unsightly by the presence in their 
midst of huge hoardings advertising food-stuffs, 
soaps, and patent medicines. It is not only the 
general public which requires protection against 
such advertising, blit the advertisers themselves, 
for the advertisements arc not always in the best 
taste. 

An ingenious form of boat to be driven by 
hydraulic propulsion has been designed and 
patented by Mr J. C. Walker of Washington. 
Many such boats have been devised, and at the 
present time certain floating fire-engines are 
propelled in the Thames bj r this method. But 
Mr Walker's design differs very much from thews 
which have preceded it. There are two main 
pipes extending from bow to stern open to the 
water, and within them are screw propellers, each 
having a rim fixed to the outer edges of its blades, 
so os to fit closely into its containing pipe. These 
main pipes gradually taper towards the stern, and 
from them proceed smaller pipes furnished with 
nozzles, which find their exits at the sides of the 
vessel. The action of the propellers is to force 
the water with great velocity through this system 
of piping, and steering and turning are rapidly 
effected by turning the nozzles in any direction 
required. In case of stranding, all the nozzles 
would be directed downwards, so that the boat 
would be lifted while the bottom was scoured at 
the same time. The design seems to us to be 
hopeful, and we should be glad to learn the 
results of actual trial of the system. 

Mr John Briggs of Clitheroe, Lancashire, has 
forwarded to us a plan and description of his 
patent Lime-kiln, by which, he asserts, a saving 
of froui thirty-five to forty per cent, in fuel is 
Becurea when compared with the older system 
of burning lime. Existing kilns can be altered 
to the new pattern without much expense or 
difficulty, securing not only saving in fuel, but 
superior quality of the lime produced, a greater 
output per kiln, a^d less refuse. The principal 


feature of the patent kiln is a drying chamber 
above the calcining chamber, in which the waste 
heat thoroughly dries and partially burns the 
limestone. The high price of fuel during recent 
years suggested experiments Which led to the. 
invention of this kiln. ^ 

Another instance of necessity stiipuating 'in- 
vention is seen # in the wonderful improvements 
which have beeu introduced in 'the manner of j 
using % gas for both heating and cooking. TheJ 
decent coal-strike has had one good effect m 
teaching the vului of gas for both these purposes, 
and many persons who have adopted it will not 
readily go back to the mess and trouble of cpal- 
fire9. Gas is economical when compared with 
coal, provided that it is only burned when 
actually needed : it must not be left to the tender 
mercies of careless and irresponsible servants . 4 
Gas heating and cooking will become general 
when the gas companies, or some other companies, * 
provide us with a cheap non-illuminating gas for 
these purposes. Such a gas, it is said, could be 
retailed for about a shilling per thousand feet. 

While there is a constant cry for mdre open 
spaces in our crowded metropolis, and while 
; certain societies and individuals are doing their 
best to provide these * lungs * for pent-up London, 

| the builder, on the other hand, is seizing upon 
every rood of open land which he can find to 
cover it with loosely combined bricks and mortar. 

I Within the past thirty-five years, Vauxhall, 

| Crcmorne, and the Surrey Gardens have dis- 
appeared, and although in some respects this 
| need not be deplored, it seems a sad thing that 
' they could not be preserved as parks. A garden 
of another kind is now threatened with extinction, 

, a garden w hose chronicles embrace the history of 
botany in this country — the old Physic Garden at 
Chelsea. This garden ®Nvas bestowed upon the 
Apothecaries' Company by Sir Hans Sloane in 
1721, on the express condition that ‘it should at 
all times be continued as a Physic Garden for the 
manifestation of the power and wisdom and good- 
ness of God in creation, and that the apprentices 
might learn to distinguish good and useful plants 
from beautiful ones.' The temptation of the 
Apothecaries' Company to set this condition at j 
naught is found in the circumstance that the cost 
of maintaining the garden is seven hundred 
pounds per annum, and the value of the freehold 
for building is thirty thousand ptmmls. We # 
trust that this link with the past will not be 
severed without some effort being made to save 
it 

The twelfth course of Health Lectures was 
recently inaugurated in Edinburgh by ♦Professor 
M‘Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College in 
London, who took for his subject 1 one with which 
he was peculiarly ^Qualified to deal — namely, 

( Diseases of Aninfals transmissible to _ Man. 
He cautioned his hearers against dogs and 'cats 
with mangy or unhealthy-looking skins. Ring- 
worm, in one form or other, was found in tne 
cat, in young cattle, and in the horse, and- was 
readily transmissible to man. Glanders was one 
of the most important diseases common to men 
and animals, and its breeding-place for Scotland 
was Glasgow, j.ust as London acted in the same 
capacity for England. He thought that if a 
little more energy were displayed by the local 
authorities in .Lanarkshire in dealing with the '■ 



disease it would soon be stamped out. Finally, 
the lecturer spoke of hydrophobia, which by 
i reason of its deadly nature and distressingly 
^painful coursfc was the most terrible malady of 
. alL that man could contract from one of the 
lower animals. But thanks to the magnificent 
researches^* Pasteur^the fatal casea when treated 
■ by the inoculation method had sjjnk to less than 
V one per cent ' c 

It has been pointed out by Mr John Wallace, a 
N&bll-known fUh-shipper at Kalama, Washington,' 
that fish when frozen solid f6r shipment will 
remain in that condition for several days, ^pro- 
vided that they are packed in a particular manner 
— without ice. A large trade is now done in 

frozen salmon, and the fish are packed tightly in 
boxes and loaded into refrigerator cars. The 
tears are first of all reduced in temperature as 
low as possible, and the floors are then covered 
with chilled sawdust. The boxes of fish are then 
placed therein, any spaces between them being 
filled with the cold sawdust. The car i9 then 
closed and sealed, and in reasonably warm weather 
its contents may be relied upon to arrive at their 
destination in the most perfect condition after a 
passage of eighteen days or thereabouts. The 
saving effected is great, first on the original cost 
of the ice ; secondly, on its freight ; and thirdly, 
in the greater amount of fish which it is possible 
to carry in its stead. 

An interesting experiment has been performed 
by Mons. H. Le Chatelier, which, although at 
present of no commercial importance, shows how 
it is possible to imitate one of nature’s processes 
— namely, the conversion of lime into marble. 
Carbonate of lime is commonly rendered crystal- 
line and changed into what ;ve call marble by 
pressure in nature’s laboratory and by the aid of 
volcanic heat. Mons. Cb?.telier imitates this pro- 
cess by submitting powdered lime to great pres- 
sure in a steel cylinder, and conveying heat to it 
by means of a platinum spiral carrying an electric 
current. It is found that the powder in the 
neighbourhood of the hot wire is rendered crystal- 
line and translucent. It might be possible by 
the employment of heavy machinery to do on a j 
large scale what has been accomplished success- 
fully in an experimental manner, but the cost 
of the plant would be great, ami the expense 1 
would hardly be justified when the outcome is so 
uncertain. « 

It is said that a circular saw has been invented 
in France, by the aid of which blocks of stone 
can be very rapidly cut The edge of the saw is 
set with black diamonds, of the kind which are 
now so successfully employed for drilling through 
hard rock. But the idea is not new, for a similar 
saw was patented some years back in America. 
Indeed, it will be seen that such a saw is the 
natural outcome of the diamond drill to which 
we have referred, and the diamond drill is dow 
many years old. 

The Engineer exposes a cruel fraud to which, 
In the interest of our numerous readers of an 
inventive turn of mind, we give publication. 
Some swindlers are in the habit of looking over 
i ; the Patent Office publications and learning there- 

« from that certain persons have taken out letters- 
Vpfctent. They then write to these patentees 
^Somewhat to this effect : ‘We see that you have 
pehmted’a good thing. We are acquainted with 


a a firm which will place it ton the market for 
you, and find capital for ns successful intro- 
duction, advertising, &c. Please send a cheque 

for pounds to cover cost of negotiations.’ 

We need hardly point out to the wary that this 
letter is written solely in order to secure this 
cheque. Inventors are frequently needy men, and 
i^is well that they should be warned of these 
doings.* 

The ‘ Safe -boiling * Stove Mat is a device which 
has just been introduced by Messrs Beuham <& 
Froud of the Chandos Metal Works, London. 
It consists of a round mat of asbestos enclosed 
in a metal frame, which being placed under a 
boiling saucepan on a stove prevents its con- 
tents burning. Oatmeal, rice, milk, custards, &c. 
placed above this mat will need no stirring, 
neither will they burn. When the mat becomes 
soiled it is merely necessary to turn its blackened 
surface next the fire, when it will burn itself 
clean. 

Photogravure has killed^steel-engraving, and 
the photo-mechanical prowSfe block has done 
much to kill wood-engraving. But Mr Walter 
Crnnc, who knows wlmt he is writing about, 
believes that there are signs that wood-engraving 
will once more revive ‘ after holding its own as 
the great popular interpreter of art since the 
invention of printing ; and, with the revival of 
printing as an art, the craft of the wood-engraver, 
contributing as it has done, in association with 
vigorous design, to the beauty of books, cannot 
permanently suffer neglect.’ Unfortunately for 
Mr Crane’s contention, there are few really good 
wood-engravers ‘now, and fresh workers are not 
likely to be attracted to what seems to be a 
declining industry. Artists are now learning 
how to obtain the best effects from process-work, 
and most would prefer to have their ideas inter- 
preted by the rigidly correct camera than by an 
indifferent wood-engraver. 

A new system of heating railway carriage's has 
recently been put into practice on the Midland 
Railway, pipes conveying steam from the engine 
running right round eacn carriage, and thus dis- 
pensing with the unsatisfactory and clumsy foot- 
warmer. The system will, when adopted entirely, 
it is said, effect a very great saving. The only 
matter for surprise is that such an obviously con- 
venient method of warming railway carriages — 
which has been suggested in these columns and 
1 elsewhere on more than one occasion— has not 
1 been adopted before. 

Some improvements have lately been intro- 
duced in the incandescent gaslight system which 
are worthy of remark. The refractory mantle, 

! which, by becoming white-hot in an atmospheric 
flame, gives out so much more liglit per cubic foot 
of gas burnt than any other form of burner 
known, is now supported on a central stem, 
which itself becomes white-hot, and thus adds to 
the general illuminating power. Formerly, the 
mantle was hung to a side-support of metal, and 
this gave rise to breakage of both mantle and 
glass chimney. The chimney is now made of 
mica, and is therefore quite unbreakable under 
any conditions whatever. The efficiency of the 
light is in other ways improved. 

A curious freak of nature is reported to our 
contemporary Nature by Colonel A. T. Fraser, 
with regard to two Hindu dwarfs which he 
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photographed in (lie Karnoul district of. the 
Madras Presidency^ One of these dwarfs states 
that he belongs to a family all the male members 
of which have been d war Is for many generations. 
They marry ordinary native girls, and their 
female children are of normal size ; but the boys, 
when about six years of age, cease to grow, and 
become stunted specimens of humanity, who are 
almost helpless and can only walk a few yards.* 
The tremendous power of the sword-fish has 
oftep. been evidenced by a ship’s side being 
pierced with the terrible weapon which gives the 
creature its name. Four or five inches of solid 
timber have been thus penetrated, the sword 
being broken off and left in the- wood. These 
fish are plentiful off the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, on tile coast of Massachusetts, and its flesh 
Dcin<j much valued, it is harpooned* in great 
numbers ; and many are the stories told of 
narrow escapes encountered by its captors 
through its pugnacity. One of them deals with 
an experience met with last summer, when a 
man in a small boat proceeded from a fishing 
smack to secure a wounded fish which was 
motionless .and apparently exhausted. But no 
sooner was the harpoon line moved, than the fish 
made a struggle for life, and after diving once, 
with the object of spearing the boat, and missing 
his aim, the fish dived a second time, and 
succeeded in driving his sword completely 
through the boat from side to side. By constant 
baling, the boat was kept afloat until assistance 
arrived, when it was found that the intruder 
weighed three hundred and thirty-eight pounds. 
The incident is described and illustrated in a 
recent issue of the Scientific American . 


A CURIOUS TRADE. 

In a small village in the south of England, 
‘Jimmy Greg’ carries on his business of natu- 
ralist and taxidermist. The old man is a well- 
known personage for miles around, and may 
often be seen, with his sugaring can and collect- 
ing implements, making his way to the adjacent 
woods in search of specimens. One afternoon 
the writer called at his little shop to interview 
him. After inspecting numerous cases of butter- 
flies, moths, and birds’ eggs, we adjourned to 
his cosy sitting-room, where Jimmy gave me a 
full account bf nis work. 

I always had a liking for natural history (said 
the old man), and when quite a boy, hud the 
finest collection of birds’ eggs in the district. 
For over twenty years I have been in rny present 
line, and have increased my trade until now I 
clear about one* hundred and twenty pounds a 
year — quite a large income in this part of the 
country. Collecting insects pays me best. I 
have regular customers and send cases of speci- 
mens to all parts of England. 

Most of the nocturnal moths are caught by 
sugaring. About dusk I turn out with a tin 
containing a mixture of brown sugar and rum ; 
with a brush I daub the trunks of trees in the 
clearings of the woods. I visit the trees several 
times during the night and collect a great num- 
ber of moths ; the rum stupefies them, and they 
are easily captured. Most of the moths taken 


at sugar are of the commoner kinds, but there is 
always a sprinkling of better insects. Good or 
bad, I have no difficulty in disposing of them. . 

You would be surprised at the number of. 
amateurs who buy direct from me. One old 
gentleman who has done business With me over- 
hfteeft "years must have a splendid defection of ;, 
birds’ skins ; I have sent him ten ptfhitids’ worth ) 
at once several times. * • • * * 

Th^jlifferent hawk-moths seJJ»from threepence 
»to two shillings each, the latter price being for. : - 
the peculiar Death’s-head moth. Any damaged 
females I capture are boxed off, and in the course 
of a few days they will generally lay a few 
hundred eggs \ these I advertise in the entomo- 
logical papers, and send to purchasers by post 
packed in quills. 

Caterpillars I have very little sale for ; but th«4| 
scarcer kinds I feed up qntil they turn to pups, 
for which there is always a great demand as 
they need very little attention, and when the 
moth emerges, it is in faultless condition. # I 
have a greenhouse in my back garden, in which 
I grow nettles, grassbs, and weeds of all kinds ; 
any uncommon caterpillar I meet with is put in 
there, and generally finds some kind of plant to 
feed on. The ground is occasionally watered ; 
beyond that, everything is left to nature. On 
reaching maturity, the larva buries itself in the 
soil for its change into the pupa state ; and after 
its long winter’s sleep, emerges from its cose as 
a winged insect. Sometimes on a bright spring 
morning l may find eighty or ninety moths have 
made their appearance since the previous even- 
ing ; this will be repeated tfsfy after day for some 
weeks. I generally kill the moths by dropping 
benzine on them from a medicine dropper. 
There are several* other ways; but this «is ad 
convenient as any. specimens are then 

pinned on a cork setting-board, % gi\>oved down the 
centre to admit the body of the moch ; the wings 
are put in position and fastened down by strips 
of thin cardboard, which are removed after the 
insect has dried and set. 

An amusing incident occurred some years ago. 

I was rearing some larvae of a scarce moth, and 
attended to them daily. One morning an erup- ' 
tion broke out on my neck ; the irritation became 
so painful that I had to consult a doctor. He 
said I was suffering from a very uncommon skin 
disease, and called in his assistant to look at it. 
After lecturing on it and calling it by a Latin 4 
name, lie gave me a lotion that turned like hot 
cinders. The inflammation grew worse, until one 
ay a customer of mine, a well-known entomolo- 
gist, called to see me. When I told him* what 
the doctor had said, he laughed until I thought 
lie would have had a fit. ‘Why,* he remarked, 

‘it’s only urtication. I have known plenty of 
similar cases. The flairs on some caterpillars 
come off very often, and if they get on the face 
or IWck, cause great irritation. Throw the lotion 
into ihe fire ; take a few doses of citrate of mag- , 
nesia, and you ’ll be all right in a few days.* 

There is one strange metliod«of catching moths 
that I have not yet mentioned. If you rear a 
female Kentish-glory or Emperor moth, and take 
her into the fields in a gauze cage, she will attract 
any males of the same species that may be in 
the neighbourhood. They will crawl round the 
prison of their charmer with fluttering wings, ||| 
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'tt&yjfc wnlj captured. Light, also, has a 
•&«ci»tttoa for moths. Many naturalists 
€ (mtsUrte of towps yisit the street lamps. 
fogdJqHy to net the insects that settle on the 


’ We ‘ss^bmokhag <utd talking more tdfcn an 
law { jukIS Iieft the old man my knowledge 
n fotect-eoMecting was<greatly increased. 
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FAB AW AJ, 

Do they think of me to-day, 

By the Christinas fire’s warm glow. 

In the old home far away, 

Where they loved me long ago ? 

When they note my vacant chair, 

Do they pause amidst their glee „ 

To breathe a tender prayer, 

Or a kindly wish for me ? 

Through the glistening winter rime, 

From the church across the stream, 

•Do they listen to the chime 
That I hear but in a dream ? 


While the beads like ruffles show 
On the frostftl holly spray, 

And the paths are white with snow 
Bound the old home far away ! 

In this sunny foreign land, 

Where no Christmas berries shine, 

How I wish that each dear hand 
Could be fondly clasped in mine ! 

Ah, the mellow firelight falls, 

And the restless shadows play, 

On the holly brightened walls 
Of ^he old home far away ! 

But they think of me, I know ; 
w They still hold my memory dear ; 

By the Yule log’s cheery glow 
They will sometimes wish me near ; 

And my tears unbidden fall 
As in broken tones I pray 
That God may bless them all 
In the old home far away ! 

E. Matheson. 
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